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Each  succeeding  age   and  generation 
leaves  behind  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  stands  out  in  relief  upon  its  an- 
nals, and  is  associated  with  it  for  ever 
in  the  memorj    of  posterity.     One  is 
ugnalised  for  the  inrention  of  gunpow- 
der, another  for  that  of  printing ;  one  is 
Tendered  memorable  bj  the  revival  of 
letters,  another  by  the  reformation  of 
religion  ;  one  epoch  is  rendered  illus- 
trions  bj  the    discoveries  of  Newton, 
another  by  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 
If  we  are  asked  by  what  characteristic 
the  present  age  will  be  marked  in  the 
records  of  our  successors,  we  answer, 
by   the    miracles    which    have    been 
wrought  in    the    subjugation    of  the 
powers  of  the  material   world  to  the 
uses  of  the  human    race.      In    this 
respect    no    former    epoch    can    ap- 
proach to  competition  with  the  pre- 
sent* 

Although  the  credit  of  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  must  be  conceded 
to  the  generation  which  preceded  us, 
its  improvement  and  its  most  impor- 
tant applications  are  unquestionably 
due  to  our  contemporaries.  So  little 
was  the  immortal  Watt  himself  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  latent  powers  of 
that  machine,  that  he  declared,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Corn- 
wall, on  ascertaining  that  a  weight  of 
twenty-seven  millions  of  pounds  had 
been  raised  one  foot  high  by  the 
combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coals  under 
one  of  his  boilers,  that  the  ne  plus 
nUra  was  attained,  and  that  the  power 
of  steam  could  no  further  go.  Never- 
theless the  Patriarch  of  the  steam- 
eiigine  lived  to  see  forty  millions  of 
pounds  raised  the  same  height  by  the 
same  quantity  of  fuel.  Had  he  sur- 
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vived  only  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  seen  even  this  performance  dou- 
bled, and  still  more  recently  it  has, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  been 
increased  in  a  threefold  ratio. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  mere  elevation  of 
mineral  substances  from  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  nor  in  the  drainage  of  the 
vast  subterranean  regions  which  have 
become  the  theatre  of  such  extensive 
operations  of  industry  and  art,  that 
steam  has  wrought  its  greatest  miracles. 
By  its  agency  coal  is  made  to  minister 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to  the 
uses    of   society.      Coals  are    by    it 
taught  to  spin,  weave,  dye,  print,  and 
drehs  silkn,  cottons,  woollens,  and  other 
cloths  ;  to  make  paper,  and  print  books 
on  it  when  made  ;    to   convert    corn 
into  flour  ;  to  press  oil  from  the  olive« 
and  wine  from  the  gprape ;  to  draw  up 
metal  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
to  pound  and  smelt  it,  to  melt  and 
mould  it ;  to  forge  it ;  to  roll  it,  and 
to  fashion  it  into  every  form  that  the 
roost  wayward  caprice  can  desire.    Do 
we  traverse  the  deep  ? — they  lend  wings 
to  the  ship,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
natural  opponents,  the  winds  and  the 
tides.     Does  the  wind-bound  ship  de- 
sire to  get  out  of  port  to  start  on 
her  voyage  ? — steam  throws  its  arms 
round  her,  and  places  her  on  the  open 
sea.    Do  we  traverse  the  land?— steam 
is  harnessed  to  our  chariot,  and  we 
outstrip  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  bird, 
and  equal  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

It  results,  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  Cornish  authorities,  that  as 
much  power  is  there  obtained  from  a 
bushel  of  coals,  as  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  day's  work  of  an  hundred 
stage-coach  horses. 


The  Gifts  of  Science  to  Art. 


[July. 


The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  stands 
upon  a  base  measuring  seven  hundred 
feet  each  way»  and  is  five  hundred  feet 
high.  According  to  Herodotus,  its 
construction  employed  an  hundred 
thousand  labourers  for  twenty  years. 
Now  we  know  that  the  materials  of 
this  structure  might  be  raised  from 
the  ground  to  their  present  position  by 
the  combustion  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  coals. 

The  Menai  Bridge  consists  of  about 
two  thousand  tons  of  iron,  and  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  water  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its 
entire  mass  .might  be  lifted  from  the 
level  of  the  water  to  its  present  posi- 
tion by  the  combustion  of  four  bushels 
of  coal  I 

Marvellous  as  the  uses  are  to  which 
heat  has  been  rendered  subservient^ 
those  which  have  been  obtained  from 
light  are  not  less  so.  Ready-made 
flame  is  fabricated  in  vast  establish* 
mentsj  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
and  townSf  and  transmitted  in  subter- 
ranean pipes  through  the  streets  and 
buildings  which  it  is  desired  to  illumi- 
nate. It  is  supplied*  according  to  in- 
dividual wants,  in  measured  quantity ; 
and  at  every  door  an  automaton  is 
stationed^  bv  whom  a  faithful  register 
is  kept  of  the  quantity  of  flame  sup- 
plied from  hour  to  hour  1 

It  resulted  from  scientific  re- 
searches on  the  properties  of  solar 
light,  that  certain  metallic  prepara- 
tions were  affected  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner by  being  exposed  to  various  degrees 
of  light  and  shade.  This  hint  was 
not  lost.  An  individual,  whose  name 
has  since  become  memorable,  M. 
Daguerre,  thought  that  as  engraving 
consisted  of  nothing  but  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  by  means  of  incisions 
on  a  metallic  plate,  corresponding  to 
the  lights  and  shades  of  the  object  re- 
presented— and  as  these  same  lights 
and  shades  were  shown  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  to  produce  on 
metals  specific  effects,  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  their  intensities — there 
could  be  no  reason  why  the  objects  to 
be  represented  should  not  be  made  to 
engrave  themselves  on  plates  properly 
prepared  1 1  Hence  arose  the  beauti- 
ful art  now  become  so  universally 
useful,  and  called  after  its  inventor — 
Daguesrotype. 

The  object  of  which  it  is  desired  to 
produce  a  representation,  is  placed  be* 


fore  an  optical  instrument,  with  which 
every  one  is  familiar  as  the  camera- 
obscura.  An  exact  representation  of 
it,  on  a  scale  reduced  in  any  required 
proportion,  is  thus  formed  upon  a  plate 
of  ground  glass,  so  that  it  may  be 
viewed  by  the  operator,  who  can  thus 
adjust  the  instrument  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  obtain  an  exact  picture  of  it. 
If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  portrait,  the 
effect  of  the  posture  of  the  sitter  can 
thus  be  seen,  and  the  most  favourable 
position  ascertained  before  the  process 
is  commenced. 

When  these  arrangements  have  been 
made,  the  plate  of  ground  glass,  on 
which  the  picture  was  previously  form- 
ed, is  withdrawn, and  the  metallic  plate, 
on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  engraved, 
is  substituted  for  it.  This  latter  being 
placed  in  the  groove  from  which  the 
plate  of  ground  gl:iss  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  picture  will  be  formed 
upon  it  with  the  same  degree  of  preci- 
sion, and  in  exactly  the  same  position 
in  which  it  was  previously  seen  on  the 
plate  of  ground  glass. 

When  the  light  is  favourable,  four  or 
five  seconds  are  sufiicient  to  complete 
the  process.  According  as  it  is  less  in- 
tense, the  necessary  ti  me  may  be  greater, 
but  never  should  exceed  a  minute.  In 
general,  the  shorter  the  time  in  which 
a  picture  is  made,  the  more  perfect  the 
picture  will  be,  especially  if  it  be  a 
portrait,  because  the  defects  of  the 
representation  most  commonly  arise 
from  the  object  represented,  or  some 
part  of  it,  having  shifted  its  position 
during  the  process.  In  that  case,  the 
picture  presents  the  object  as  though 
it  were  seen  through  a  mist.  The 
best  portraits  we  have  ever  seen  pro- 
duced by  this  art  have  been  completed 
in  four  seconds  I 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  we 
have  here  said,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible,  in  any  case,  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  representation  of  the 
eyes  in  a  portrait,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  abstaining  from  winking.  It 
happens,  however,  that  winking  being 
a  change  of  position  which  is  only  con- 
tinued for  an  inappreciable  instant  of 
time,  the  eye  resuming  its  position 
immediately,  is  almost  the  onlv  move- 
ment incidental  to  a  sitter  which  does 
not  affect  the  precision  of  the  portrait ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  action  of  winking 
were  to  be  continued  in  rapid  succession, 
which,  in  practice, almost  never  occurs. 
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Steam  Power '•^Doffuerroti/pe. 


One  of  the  defects  of  Dagaerreotype, 
as  applied  to  portraiture,  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  en- 
tire person  of  the  sitter  at  once  into 
focus.  To  render  this  possible,  it 
woald  be  necessary  that  every  part  of 
the  person  of  the  sitter  should  be  at 
precisely  the  same  distance  from  the 
lens  of  the  camera  obscnra^  a  condition 
which  obviously  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
It  happens,  consequently^  that  those 
parts  of  the  person  of  the  sitter  which 
are  nearest  to  the  lens,  will  be  repre- 
sented on  a  scale  a  little  greater  than 
those  parts  which  are  most  distant; 
and  if  the  instrument  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  bring  the  nearer  parts  into  very 
exact  focus,  the  more  distant  parts 
will  be  proportionally  out  of  focus. 

These  defects  cannot  be  removed, 
hot  may  be  so  much  mitigated  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  By  using  larger  lenses, 
the  camera  can  be  placed  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sitter,  without 
inconTeniently  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  pictuif.  Tj  this  ezpedient«  the 
difFerence  between  the  distances  of 
different  points  of  the  sitter  firom  the 
lens,  will  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  whole  distance,  that  the  amount  of 
distortion  arising  fVom  the  cause  just 
mentioned  may  be  rendered  quite  im- 
perceptible. Large  lenses,  however^ 
when  good  in  quality,  are  expensive  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  more  extensively- 
employed  practitioners  in  this  business 
that  can  aiSbrd  to  use  them. 

The  magnitude  of  these  pictures 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  lens.  We  have 
seen,  lately,  groujf  executed  by  a 
Parisian  artist,  on  plates  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  inches  square.* 

The  agency  of  light  and  shade  has 
been  successfully  used,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  produce  pictures  on  paper^ 
glass,  wood,  and  other  substances, 
chemically  prepared,  so  as  to  be  more 
or  less  impressed  with  some  dark  co- 
lour. The  representations  obtained 
in  this  manner  nave  not,  however,  the 
precision  and  distinctness  which  are  so 
universally  characteristic  of  the  Da- 
guerreotype process. 

Attempts  have  been  recently  made, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  remove 
the  metallic  or  leaden  hue  which  has 


been  found  disagreeable  in  DagueFfe- 
otype  portraits.  This  is  effected  by 
colourme  them  by  means  of  dry  co- 
lours rubbed  into  the  incist'^ns  made 
by  the  action  of  the  light.  These 
coloured  Daguerreotypes,  though  more 
open  to  objection  on  artistical  grt^unds, 
are,  nevertheless,  decidedly  jopular, 
when  judiciously  executed. 

Artists,  and  especially  miniature- 
painters,  are  naturally  oppost*d  to 
Daguerreotype.  No  miniature,  how- 
ever, will,  so  far  as  relates  to  mere 
resemblance,  bear  comparison  to  a 
Daguerreotype.  The  artist  can  soften 
down  defects,  and  present  the  sitter 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect. 
The  sun,  however,  is  no  flatterer,  and 
gives  the  lineaments  as  they  exist,  with 
the  most  inexorable  fidelity,  and  the 
most  cruel  precision. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  portrait-painters—. 
those  whose  productions  have  raised 
them  above  petty  feelings — do  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  Daguerreo- 
types, where  well-executed  represen- 
tations of  that  kind  are  obtainable  j 
and  they  see  in  this  no  more  degra- 
dation of  their  art,  than  a  sculptor 
finds  in  using  a  cast  of  the  subject 
which  his  chisel  is  about  to  reproduce. 

But  of  all  the  gifts  which  Science 
has  presented  to  Art  in  these  latter 
days,  the  most  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent are  those  in  which  the  agency  of 
electricity  has  been  evoked. 

From  the  moment  electric  pheno- 
mena attracted  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world,  the  means  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life  were  eagerly  sought  for.  A Ithough 
such  applications  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  fully  as 
they  have  since  done,  it  so  happened 
that,  in  this  department  of  physics,  a 
volunteer  had  enlisted  in  the  army  of 
science,  the  characteristic  of  whose 
genius  was  eminently  practical,  and 
soon  achieved,  by  his  discoveries,  an 
eminence  to  which  the  world  has  since 
offered  universal  homage.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a  member  of  a  literary 
society  in  Philadelphia,  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  the  then  recent  dis- 
covery, the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
Jar,  which  at  that  time  astonished  all 


*  The  most  saccessful  practltioaer  in  Daguerreotype  now  In  Paris  is  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  an 


I%e  Gi/lt  of  Seltnee  to  Art, 
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Earope.      From    that   moment    the 
views  of  Franklia  were  hent  on  the 
discovery  of  lome  usefal  purpose  to 
which  these  discoveries  could  be  ap- 
plied. Cui  bonof  was  a  question  never 
absent  from  his  thoughts.     After  hav- 
ing made  some  of  those  ereat   dis- 
coveries which  have  since  formed  the 
basis  of  electrical  science,  and  have 
surrounded  his  name  with  unfading 
lustre,  he  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  his  usual  plajful  manner,  his 
disappointment  at  not  being  yet  able  to 
find  any  application  of  the  science  be- 
neficial to  mankind : — 

"  Chagrined  a  little,"  he  wrote,  "  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  produce  nothing 
in  the  way  of  uso  to  mankind  ;  and  the  hot 
weather  coming  on,  when  electrical  experi- 
ments are  not  bo  agreeable,  it  is  proposed  to 
put  an  end  to  them  for  the  season,  some- 
what humorously,  in  a  party  of  pleasure,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.*  Spirits,  at  the 
same  time,  are  to  be  fired  by  a  spark  sent 
from  side  to  side,  through  the  river,  without 
any  other  conductor  than  the  water ;  an  ex- 
periment wliich  we  some  time  since  per- 
formed to  the  amazement  of  many.f  A 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  dinner  by  the  elec- 
trical shock,  and  roasted  by  the  electrical 
jack,  X  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  electrical 
bottle  '*  (since  Icnown  as  the  Leyden  phial), 
**  when  the  healths  of  all  the  famous  elec- 
tricians in  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany,  are  to  be  drunk  in  electrified 
bumpers,  under  the  discharge  of  guns  from 
the  electrical  batteiy.''§ 

Although  the  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  science  to  the  practical 
uses  of  life  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
carry  this  enthusiasm  for  the  useful  to 
such  an  excess  as -to  exclude  a  just  ad- 
miration for  those  high  abstract  laws, 
the  discoverv  of  which  had  conferred 
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lustre  on  the  names  of  our  greatest 
philosophers,  and  on  none  more  justly 
than  that  of  Franklin  himself.  It 
most  be  admitted^  however,  that  this 


craving  after  utility  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  may 
even  be  regarded  as  having  been  car- 
ried almost  to  a  fault.  It  has  been 
justly  observed  by  a  contemporary 
writer— 

"  That  although  the  application  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of 
natum  to  the  uses  of  civilised  life  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  great  incentives  to  the 
invcstigatiou  of  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  yet  it  is  assuredly  a  great  error  to  re- 
gard that  either  as  the  only  or  the  prindpal 
motive  to  such  inquiries.  Tliere  ia  in  the 
perception  of  truth  itself — in  the  contempla- 
tion of  connected  propositions,  leading  by  the 
mere  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
exercised  on  individual  physical  facts,  to  the 
development  of  those  great  general  laws  by 
which  the  universe  is  maintained — an  exalted 
pleasure,  compared  with  wliich  the  mere 
attainment  of  convenience  and  utility  in  the 
economy  of  life  is  poor  and  mean.  Tliere  is 
a  nobleness  in  the  power  which  the  natural 
philosopher  derives  from  the  discovery  of 
these  laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futurity 
and  displaying  the  decrees  of  nature,  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  physical  universe  for  count- 
less ages  to  come,  which  is  independent  of, 
and  above  all,  utility.  While,  however,  we 
thus  claim  for  truth  and  knowledge  all  the 
consideration  to  which,  on  their  own  account, 
they  are  entitled,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood 
as  disparaging  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  who  liave  drawn  from  them 
those  benefits  which  so  much  tend  to  [the 
well-being  of  man.  When  we  express  the 
enjoyment  which  arises  from  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  we  do  not  the  less 
prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it, 
or  the  medicinal  virtues  which  it  yields. 
That  Franklin  was  accessible  to  such  feelings, 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  throughout  his  writings,  in  regard 
to  natural  phenomena,  abundantly  proves. 
Nevertheless,  useful  application  was  un- 
doubtedly ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ; 
and  he  probably  never  witnessed  a  physical 
fact,  or  oonsidei'ed  for  a  moment  any  law  of 
nature,  without  inwardly  proposing  to  him- 
self the  question,  *  In  what  way  can  this  be 
made  beneficial  in  the  economy  of  life.'  '*|| 

After  studying  the  properties    of 


*  A  picturesque  river  which  washes  the  Western  suburbs  ef  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  val- 
ley of  which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  citizens  to  make  pic-nic  parties.  In  the  summer  months, 
the  temperature  at  PhiUulelphia  is  so  high  as  to  banish  to  the  watering-places  all  who  are 
not  abolutely  tied  to  the  town  by  the  exigencies  of  thdr  buamess. 

t  TUs  experiment  has  been  recently  reproduced  in  tlie  investigations  connected  with  the 
electric  telegrapli,  but  without  giving  credit  to  Franklin  as  its  original  author. 

1  It  will  be  seen  by  this  hint  that  the  idea  of  applying  dectricity,  as  a  moving  power, 
had  already  occurred  to  Franklin. 

iRrankUn's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  210.    Boston:  1837. 
"Lardner  on  Electricity  and  Maenetlsm,**  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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Lightning  Conductors — Safety  Lamp* 


metal «y  in  vlrtoe  of  which  electricity 
runs  along  them  in  preference  to  othui* 
sahstance-s  i^nd  discovering  the  pro- 
perty of  points  to  attract  the  electric 
fluid,  Franklio  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  discovery  of  conductors,  or  **  light- 
nini^rods,"  for  the  protection  of 
buildings.  **  If  these  things  bo  so," 
wrote  he — 

'^May  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power 
of  poiats  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserving 
faoDsca,  chnrche!!,  ships,  &c.,  from  the  stroke 
of  hghtoing,  by  directing  ns  to  fix  on  the 
highest  points  of  thoee  edifices  upright  rods 
of  iron  made  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  (at 
the  points)  to  prevent  rusting ;  and  from  the 
foot  of  these  rods  a  wire  down  the  outside  of 
the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round 
one  of  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  and  down  her 
side  till  it  reaches  the  water  ?  Would  not 
these  pointed  rods  probably  draw  the  electric 
fire  out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came  nigh 
enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from 
that  most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief."* 

It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  after 
this  Franklin  established  his  theory  by 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  the  kite, 
by  which  he  literally  drained  a  cloud 
of  its  lightning ;  but  what  is  not  so 
well  known  is,  that  when  the  paper 
written  by  FrankliUf  explaining  his 
project  of^constructing  lightning-con- 
dactors  for  the  protection  of  buildings, 
was  soon  afterwards  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  peals  of  laughter,  and  was 
voted  80  absurd  as  to  be  deemed  un- 
worthy of  being  printed  in  the  **  Phi- 
losophical Transactions."  It  ioa«,  how- 
ever, printed  by  an  independent  pub- 
lisher, and  has  attained,  as  is  well 
known,  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  same 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  who 
laughed  at  FranklinV  project,  were 
called  upon  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  conductors  upon  the  royal  pa- 
lace, when,  to  gratify  the  royal  spleen 
against  the  rebellious  philosopher  of 
the  revolted  colonies,  they  rejected  the 
pointed  conductors  recommended  by 
Franklin,  and  actually  caused  blu?it 
conductors  to  be  placed  on  the  palace. 
Franklin,  who  held  the  office  of  Ame- 
rican Minister  in  London  (the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  being 
then  recently  acknowledged),  on  hear- 


ing this,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in 
Philadelphia : — 

**The  kin{;*s  changing  his  pointed  con- 
ductors for  blunt  ones  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  me.  If  I  had  a  wi^ih  about 
them  it  would  be  that  he  would  reject  them 
altogether  as  incflTectual.  For  it  is  only  since 
he  tlionght  himself  and  his  family  safe  from 
the  thunder  of  heaven  that  he  has  dared  to 
use  his  own  thunder  in  destroying  his  inno- 
cent 8ubjects."t 

Art  often  presses  into  its  service  the 
discoveries  of  Science,  but  it  sometimes 
provokes  them.  Art  surveys  the  fruit 
of  the  toil  of  the  philosopher,  and  se- 
lects such  as  suits  her  purposes ;  but 
sometimes,  not  finding  what  is  suitable 
to  her  wants,  she  makes  an  appeal  to 
Science,  whose  votaries  direct  their 
researches  accordingly  towards  the 
desired  object,  and  rarelj  fail  to  attain 
them. 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of 
the  successful  issue  of  such  an  appeal 
presents  itself  in  the  safety-lamp. 

The  same  gas  which  is  used  for  the 
purposes  of  illumination  of  our  cities  and 
towns  (and  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
obtained  from  coals  by  the  process  of 
baking  in  close  retorts)  is  often  spon- 
taneously developed  in  the  seams  of 
coal  which  form  the  mines,  and  collects 
in  large  quantities  in  the  galleries  and 
workings  where  the  coal-miners  are 
employed.  When  this  gas  is  mingled 
with  common  air,  in  a  certain  definite 
proportion,  the  moisture  becomes  high- 
ly explosive,  and  frequently  catastro- 
phes, attended  with  frightful  loss  of  life, 
occurred  in  consequence  of  this  in  the 
mines.  The  prevalence  of  this  evil  at 
length  became  so  great,  that  govern- 
ment called  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  to  the  subject,  and  the  late  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  engaged  in  a  series 
of  experimental  researches  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  some  efficient  pro- 
tection for  the  miner,  the  result  of 
which  was,  the  now  celebrated  safety- 
lamp. 

Davy  first  directed  his  inquiries  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  flame. 
What  is  flame  ?  was  a  question  which 
seems  until  then  never  to  have  been 
answered  or  even  asked. 

All  known  bodies,  when  heated  to  a 


•  "  Franklin's  Works,**  vol  v.  p.  235.    Boston  i  1837. 
t  "  Franklin's  Works*,"  vol  v.  p.  227. 
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certain  intensity*  become  luminons. 
Thus  iroOf  when  its  temperature  is 
elevated  first,  gives  a  dull  red  light, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  white 
as  the  temperature  is  increased,  until 
at  length  it  becomes  as  white  as  the 
sun.  Davy  showed  that  gaseous  sub* 
stances  are  not  exempt  from  thic  law, 
and  that  flame  is  nothing  more  than 
gas  rendered  white  hot. 

He  further  showed  that  if  the  gas 
thus  rendered  white  hot  be  cooled,  it 
will  cease  to  be  luminous  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  the  same  cause  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  red  hot  poker 
plunged  in  water. 

He  shewed  that  the  gas  which  forms 
flame  may  be  cooled  by  putting  it  in 
contact  with  any  substance,  such  as 
metal,  which,  being  a  good  conductor, 
would  deprive  it  of  so  much  of  its  calo- 
ric that  it  must  cease  to  be  luminous. 

Thus,  if  a  piece  of  wire  net-work, 
with  meshes  suflicientiv  close,  be  held 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  flame  will  not 
pass  through  the  meshes.  The  wire 
will  become  red  hot,  but  no  flame  will 
appear  above  it. 

It  is  not,  in  this  case,  that  the  gas 
which  forms  the  flame  does  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire,  but  in 
doing  so,  it  gives  up  so  much  of  \U 
heat  to  the  metal,  that  when  it  escapes 
from  the  meshes  above  the  wire,  it  is 
no  longer  hot  enough  to  be  luminous. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  re- 
searches which  he  was  called  to  make, 
discovered  this  important  fact,  which 
enabled  him  to  explain  the  nature  and 
properties  of  flame ;  and  having  so  dis- 
covered it,  he  did  not  fail  promptly  to 
apply  it  to  the  solution  of  the  practical 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  grapple. 

This  problem  was  to  enable  the 
minor  to  walk,  lamp  in  hand,  through 
an  atmosphere  of #  high  explosive  gan, 
without  the  possibility  of  producing 
explosion.  It  was,  as  though  he  were 
required  to  thrust  a  blazing  torch 
through  a  mass  of  gunpowder  without 
either  extinguishing  the  flambeau  or 
igniting  the  powder ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  gaseous  at- 
mosphere to  which  the  miner  was  often 
exposed  was  infinitely  more  explosive 
than  gunpowder. 

The  instrument  by  which  he  accom- 
plished this  was  as  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  as  for  its  perfect  efficiency, 
A  common  lantern,  containing  a  lamp 


or  candle,  instead  of  being  as  usual 
enclosed  by  glass  or  horn,  was  enclosed 
by  wire  gauze  of  that  degree  of  fine- 
ness in  its  meshes  which  experiment 
had  proved  to  be  impervious  to  flame. 
When  such  a  lantern  was  carried  into 
an  atmosphere  of  explosive  gas,  the 
external  atmosphere  would  enter  freely 
through  the  wire  gauze,  and  would 
burn  quietly  within  the  lantern  ;  but 
the  meshes  which  thus  permitted  the 
cold  gas  to  enter,  forbid  the  white-hot 
gas  within  to  escape  without  parting 
with  so  much  of  its  heat  in  the  transit 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  character  and 
properties  of  flame ;  so  that,  although  it 
passed  into  the  external  explosive  at- 
mosphere, it  was  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  inflame  it. 

The  lamp  thus  serves  a  double  pur- 
purpose  :  it  is  at  once  a  protection 
and  a  warning.  It  protects,  because 
the  flame  within  cannot  ignite  the  gas 
outside  the  lantern.  It  warns,  because 
the  miner,  seeing  the  gas  burning  within 
the  lantern,  is  informed  that  he  is  en- 
veloped by  an  explosive  atmosphere, 
and  takes  measures  accordingly  to  ven- 
tilate the  gallery,  and  meanwhile  to 
prevent  unguarded  lii^htsfrom  entering 
it. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tri- 
umphantly successful  th;m  this  investi- 
gation of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Some 
philosophers  have  the  good  fortune  to 
arrive  at  great  scientific  discoveries  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  researches 
to  which  the  coarse  of  their  labours 
leads  them.  Some  are  so  happy  as  to 
make  inventions  of  high  importance  in 
the  arts,  when  such  applications  are 
suggested  by  the  laws  which  govern 
the  phenomena  that  have  arisen  in 
their  experimental  researches.  But 
we  cannot  remember  any  other  instance 
in  which  an  object  of  research  being 
proposed  to  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, foreign  to  his  habitual  inquiries, 
having  no  associations  with  those  trains 
of  thought  in  which  his  mind  has  been 
previously  involved,  he  has  prosecuted 
the  inquiry  so  as  to  arrive  not  only  at 
the  development  of  a  natural  law  of  the 
highest  order,  the  fruitful  parent  of 
innumerable  consequences  of  great  ge- 
neral importance  in  physics,  but  has  at 
the  same  time  realised  an  invention  of 
such  immense  utility  as  to  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  art,  and  to  be- 
come the  means  of  saving  countless 
numbers  of  human  lives. 
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As  wire-gauze  drains  flame  of  its 
danger  in  the  safety-lamp,  it  drains 
air  of  its  poison  by  another  felicitous 
application  of  a  physical  principle  in 
the  case  of  the  needle-grinder's  mask. 
In  that  department  of  industry,  the 
health  of  the  artisan  was  impaired,  and 
the  duration  of  his  life  abridged,  by 
respiring  continually,  while  at  work,  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  steel- 
dust.  A  mask  was  invented  composed 
of  a  gauze  formed  of  magnetised  wire, 
through  which  the  artisan  was  to 
breathe.  The  air,  in  passing  from  the 
external  atmosphere  to  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  left  all  the  steel-dust  which  it 
held  in  suspension  on  the  wire  of  the 
mask,  from  which,  from  time  to  time, 
it  was  wiped  off  as  it  accumulated. 

Electricity  has  proved  a  fertile  source 
of  benefits  conferred  on  Art  by  Science. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed 
through  a  fluid  which  holds  in  solution 
any  substance  which  has  the  property 
of  being  attracted  by  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  battery,  such  substance  will 
desert  the  fluid,  and  collect  upon  any 
object,  being  a  conductor,  which  may 
be  used  to  form  the  attracting-pole. 

This  fact  has  been  already  variously 
applied  in  the  arts,  and  in  no  case  with 
greater  felicity  and  success  than  in 
the  process  of  gilding  and  silvering  the 
ba.«er  metals. 

The  process  of  electro-gilding  or 
plating,  which  now  forms  so  important 
a  department  of  industrial  art,  is  easily 
described. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  be  required  to 
gild  an  object  formed  of  silver,  copper, 
or  any  inferior  metal.  The  object, 
being  first  fabricated  in  the  form  it  is 
destined  to  have,  is  submerged  in  a 
fluid  which  holds  gold  in  solution.  It 
is  then  put  in  connexion  with  the 
attracting  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
while  the  solution  of  gold  is  put  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  pole.  The  gal- 
vanic current  thus  passing  through  the 
solution,  will  decompose  it,  and  the 
gold  will  attach  itself  to  the  metallic 
object,  which  in  a  few  seconds  will  be 
sensibly  gilt. 

Any  quantity  of  gold  which  may  be 
desired  can  thus  be  deposited  on  the 
surface  of  the  object.  This  is  accom- 
plished merely  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  in  the  solu- 
tion. Thus  the  gilding  may  be  regu- 
lated with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been 


deposited  over  the  object  to  be  gilt 
may  always  be  known  with  perfect  ex- 
actitude. 

An  object  may  be  silvered  in  some 
parts  and  gilt  in  others,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple expedient.  Let  the  parts  intended 
to  be  gilt  be  coated  with  some  non- 
conducting substance  not  affected  by 
the  solution  of  silver,  and  let  the  object 
be  then  immersed  in  the  solution,  and 
put  in  connexion  with  the  galvanic 
battery  as  already  described.  The  parts 
not  coated  will  then  be  plated.  Let 
the  parts  thus  plated  be  now  coated 
with  a  non-conducting  substance  not 
affected  by  the  solution  of  gold,  the 
coating  previously  applied  being  re- 
moved, and  let  the  object  be  immersed 
in  the  solution  of  gold,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  the  parts  not 
coated  will  be  gilt. 

The  result  of  the  -two  operations 
will  be,  that  the  object  will  be  plated 
on  some  parts  and  gilt  on  others. 

In  this  manner,  beautiful  effects  are 
produced  on  vessels  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  which  are  adorned  with 
various  designs  expressed  by  such  com- 
binations of  plating  and  gilding. 

But  of  all  the  applications  of  electric 
agency  to  the  uses  of  life,  that  which 
is  transcendently  the  most  admirable  in 
its  effects,  and  the  most  important  in 
its  consequences,  is  the  electric  tele- 
graph. No  force  of  habit,  however 
long  continued,  no  degree  of  fami- 
liarity can  efface  the  sense  of  wonder 
which  the  effects  of  this  most  marvel- 
lous application  of  science  excites.  If 
any  sanguine  and  far-seeing  votary  of 
science  had  ventured  thirty  years  ago 
to  prognosticate  the  events  which  are 
now  daily  and  hourly  witnessed  in  the 
Central  Electric  Telegraph  Office, 
Lothbury,  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  Paris,  or  in  the  Telegraphic 
Bureau  at  New  York,  he  would  have 
been  pronounced  insane  by  every  sober- 
minded  and  calmly-judging  person. 

It  is  not  many  weeks  since  we, 
being  in  Paris,  entered  the  Tele- 
graphic Office,  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  Rue  Grcnelle  St. 
Germain.  There  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  room  about  twenty  feet  square, 
in  the  presence  of  some  half-dozen 
persons  seated  at  desks,  employed  in 
transmitting  to,  and  receiving  from 
various  distant  points  of  France,  dcs- 
patches.  Being  invited,  we  dictated 
a  message,  consisting  of  about  forty 
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words,  addressed  to  one  of  the  clerks 
at  the  railway-station  at  Valenciennes^ 
a  distance  of  an  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  from  Paris.  This  mes- 
sage was  transmitted  in  two  minutes 
and  an  half.  An  interval  of  about  five 
minutes  elapsed,  during  which,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  the  clerk  to  whom 
the  message  was  addressed  was  sent 
for.  At  the  expiration  of  this  inter- 
val the  telegraph  began  to  express 
the  answer,  which,  consisting  of  about 
thirty-five  words,  was  delivered  and 
written  out  by  the  agent  at  the  desk, 
in  my  presence,  in  two  minutes.  Thus, 
forty  words  were  sent  an  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  miles,  and  thirty-five  words 
returned  from  the  same  distance,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds. 

But  surprising  as  this  was,  we  soon 
afterwards  witnessed,  in  the  same 
room,  a  still  more  marvellous  per- 
formance. A  memoir  on  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  having  been  read 
before  the  Institute,  and  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  appointed  to  report  on  the 
project  of  law  for  opening  the  tele- 
graphs to  the  use  of  the  public,  a 
series  of  experiments  were  ordered  to 
be  made,  with  the  purpose  of  testing 
this  alleged  improvement.  The  Com- 
mittee, among  whom  were  M.  Lever- 
rier  (celebrated  for  having  discovered 
a  planet  before  it  was  visible),  M. 
Pouillet,  professor  of  physics,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  desiring 
to  submit  the  invention  to  a  more 
severe  test  as  to  distance,  than  the  ex- 
isting telegraphs  supplied  the  means 
of  accomplishing,  adopted  the  follow, 
ing  expedient: — Two  telegraphic  wires, 
extenaing  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  to  Lille,  were  united  at  the 
latter  place,  so  as  to  form  one  continu- 
ous wire,  extending  from  the  Ministry 
to  Lille,  and  back  from  Lille  to  the 
Ministry,  making  a  total  distance  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles. 
This,  however,  not  being  deemed  suf- 
ficieot  for  the  purpose,  several  spiral 
ooils  of  wire,  wrapped  in  silk,  were 
obtained,  measuring  in  their  total 
length  seven  hundred  and   forty-six 


miles,  and  were  joined  to  the  extremity 
of  the  wire  returning  from  Lille,  thus 
making  one  continued  wire  meaaoring* 
one  thousand  and  eighty-two  miles. 
A  message  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty- two  words  was  now  trans- 
mitted from  one  end  of  the  wire.  A 
pen  attached  to  the  other  end  imme- 
diately began  to  write  the  message  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  moved  under  it  by 
a  simple  mechanism,  and  the  entire 
message  was  written  in  full  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Committee,  each  word 
being  spelled  completely  and  without 
abridgement,  in  Ji/ty-two  iecondt,  beinf^ 
at  the  average  rate  of  two  roords  and 
four- tenths  per  second! 

By  this  instrument,  therefore,  it  is 
practicable  to  transmit  intelligence  to 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  thousand 
five  hundred  words  per  hour  I 

The  instrument  would,  therefore, 
transmit  to  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  con- 
tents of  twenty-six  pages  of  the  book 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader  I ! 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  because 
we  have  here  produced  an  example  of 
the  transmission  of  a  despatch  to  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  that  any 
augmentation  of  that  distance  could 
cause  any  delay  of  practical  impor- 
tance. Assuming  the  common  esti* 
mate  of  the  velocity  of  electricity,  the 
time  which  actually  elapsed  in  the 
transition  of  the  despatch  in  this  case 
was  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a 
a  second.  If,  therefore,  instead  of 
sending  the  despatch  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  wire,  we  had  sent  it  along  a 
wire  completely  surrounding  the  globe, 
the  time  of  its  transmission  would  still 
be  only  the  eigtith  part  of  a  second.* 

Such  a  despatch  would  ^y  eight 
times  round  the  earth  between  the  two 
beats  of  a  common  clock,  and  would 
be  written  in  full  at  the  place  of  ita 
destination  more  rapidly  than  it  could 
bo  repeated  by  word  of  mouth.  When 
such  statements  are  made  do  we  not 
feel  disposed  to  exclaim — 

**  Art  tncb  t*ilnir«  hcrt  m  ve  do  tpMli  aboat  I 
C>r  liATt  vt  eaten  of  the  inMn*  rt^H, 
That  ntAke*  the  reMoo  priMncr." 

The  wildest  flights  of  the  most  exalted 


*  We  hare  hers  take  i  tlte  usual  estimate  of  the  s,t  hhI  of  an  •IcctHc  fluid ;  i^cent  experi- 
ments render  it  prebablo  that  it  is  somewhat  leM«  a  id  di*{Mii(U  on  the  cenUocUUlity  of  ttke 
wlrf.    Thus  copper  and  Irpn  give  dlfTervot  riitce  of  trinAnic«:on. 
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ioLigination  would  not  have  dsuredy 
even  ia  fictioD«  to  give  utterance  to 
these  stubborn  realities.  Shakspeare 
only  ventured  to  make  bis  fairy 

**  Pat  •  girdle  rouad  the  eftrth 
la  fort/  miantei  !'* 

To  hare  encircled  it  eight  times  in  a 
second,  would  have  seemed  too  mon- 
strous, even  for  Robin  Goodfellow. 

The  curious  and  intelligent  reader 
of  these  p^es  will  scarcely  be  content, 
after  the  statement  of  facts  so  extra- 
ordinary, to  remain  lost  in  vacant  as- 
tonishment at  the  power  of  science, 
without  seeking  to  be  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  thus  wonderfully 
subdued  to  the  uses  of  man.  A  very 
brief  exposition  will  be  enough  to 
render  intelligible  the  manner  in  which 
these  miracles  of  science  are  wrought. 

The  electric  telegraph,  whatever 
form  it  may  assume,  derives  its  effi- 
ciency from  the  three  following  con« 
ditions  :— 

1.  A  power  to  develope  the  electric 
fluid  continuously,  and  in  the  necessary 
quantity. 

2.  A  power  to  convey  to  it  any 
required  distance  without  being  in- 
juriously dissipated. 

3.  A  power  to  cause  it,  after  ar- 
riving at  such  distant  point,  to  make 
written  or  printed  characters,  or  some 
sensible  signs,  serving  the  purpose  of 
such  characters. 

The  apparatus  used  for  producing 
the  electric  fluid  consists  of  a  series  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  united  in 
pairs,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain,  or 
wooden  trough.  The  zinc  plates  are 
previously  rubbed  with  mercury,  which, 
combining  with  the  superficial  part  of 
the  zinc,  forms  a  coating  of  amalgam, 
which  renders  the  development  of  the 
electricity  more  regular  and  uniform. 
The  cells  between  the  successive  pairs 
of  plates  are  filled  with  dry  and  per- 
fectly clean  sand,  which  is  moistened 
with  a  solution  consisting  of  eleven 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.* 

A  series  of  troughs,  thus  arranged, 
are  called  a  galvanic  battery ;  and  if 
they  be  united  by  metallic  connexions— 
the  series  of  plates  following  the  same 
order,  and  their  extremities  being  con- 
nected by  a  metallic  bar  or  wire«>a 


continuous  current  of  electricity  will 
be  propagated  along  such  bar  or  wire, 
from  one  end  of  the  battery  to  the 
other.  Batteries  of  this  kind  are 
simple,  cheap,  steady,  and  continuous 
in  their  effects  ;  their  action  being 
maintained  during  a  period  of  four 
or  fise  months,  no  other  attention 
being  required  than  to  renew  the  acid 
solution  from  time  to  time,  with  which 
the  sand  is  moistened. 

Such  an  apparatus  as  that  which 
we  have  here  described,  is  to  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  what  a  boiler  is  to  a 
steam  engine.  It  is  the  generator  of 
the  fluid  bv  which  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  produced  and  maintained. 

We  have  next  to  explain  how  the 
electric  fluid,  generated  in  the  appara- 
tus just  explained,  can  be  transmitted 
to  a  distance  without  being  wasted  or 
dissipated  in  any  injurious  degree  en 
route. 

If  tubes  or  pipes  could  be  con- 
structed with  sufficient  facility  and 
cheapness,  through  which  the  subtle 
fluid  could  flow,  and  which  would 
be  capable  of  confining  it  during  its 
transit,  this  object  would  be  attained. 
As  the  galvanic  battery  is  analogous  to 
the  boiler,  such  tubes  would  be  analo- 
gous in  their  form  and  functions  to 
the  steam-pipe  of  a  steam  engine. 

The  construction  of  such  means  of 
transmission  has  h^en  accomplished  by 
means  of  two  well-known  properties 
of  the  electric  fluid,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  passing  freely  over  a 
certain  class  of  bodies  called  conduc-' 
tors,  while  its  movement  is  arrested  by 
another  class  called  non-conductors,  or 
insulaton. 

The  most  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  former  class  are  the  metals  ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  being 
resins,  wax,  glass,  porcelain,  silk,  cot- 
ton, &c.,  &c. 

Now,  if  a  rod  or  wire  of  metal  be 
coated  with  wax,  resin,  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  tnaulator,  the  electric  fluid  will 
pass  fireely  along  the  metal,  in  virtue 
of  its  character  of  a  conductor  ;  and 
its  escape  from  the  metal  to  any  lateral 
object  will  be  prevented  by  the  coat- 
ing, in  virtue  of  its  character  of  an 
insulator. 

The  insulator  in  such  cases  is,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  electricity,  a  real 


*  Other  comUnatioDS  are  occasionally  used,  but  the  principle  Is  the  same. 
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tube,  inasmuch  as  the  electric  fluid 
passes  through  the  metal  included  bj 
the  coaling,  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  water  or  gas  passes  through  the 
pipes  which  conduct  it  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  electric 
fluid  moves  along  the  wire  more  freely, 
in  an  almost  infinite  proportion,  than 
does  either  water  or  gas  in  the  tubes 
which  conduct  them. 

If,  then,  a  wire,  coated  with  a  non- 
conducting substance,  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
were  extended  between  any  two  dis- 
tant points,  one  end  of  it  being  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  extremities  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  a  stream  of  elec- 
tricity would  pass  along  the  wire — 
provided  the  other  end  of  the  wire  were 
connected  by  a  conductor  tcith  the  other 
extremity  of  the  battery. 

To  fulfil  this  last  condition,  it  was 
usual,  when  the  electric  telegraphs 
were  first  erected,  to  have  a  second 
wire  extended  from  the  distant  point 
back  to  the  battery  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity was  generated.  But  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  earth 
ITSELF  was  the  best  and  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  conduc- 
tor which  could  be  used  for  this  re- 
turning stream  of  electricity.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  second  wire,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  first,  at  the  distant 
point  to  which  the  current  is  sent,  is 
attached  to  a  large  metallic  plate, 
measuring  five  or  six  square  feet, 
which  is  buried  in  the  earth.  A  simi- 
lar plate,  connected  with  the  other 
extremity  of  the  battery,  at  the  station 
from  which  the  current  is  transmitted, 
is  likewise  buried  in  the  earth,  and  it 
is  found  that  the  returning  current 
finds  its  way  back  through  the  earth 
from  the  one  buried  plate  to  the  other 
buried  plate. 

Of  all  the  miracles  of  science,  surely 
this  Is  the  most  marvellous.  A  stream 
of  electric  fluid  has  its  source  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Central  Electric  Tele- 
graph Office,  Lothbury,  London.  It 
flows  under  the  streets  of  the  great 
metropolis,  and,  passing  along  a  zig- 
zag series  of  railways,  reaches  Kdin- 
burgh,  where  it  dips  into  the  earth, 
and  difTuftcs  itself  upon  the  buried 
plate.  From  that  it  takes  flight 
through  the  orust  of  the  earth,  and 
fn/is  its  own  \cay  back  to  the  cellars  at 
Lothbury  11 

Instead  of  bnrying  plates  of  metal. 


it  would  be  sufficient  to  connect  the 
wires  at  each  end  with  the  gas  or 
water  pipes  which,  being  oondoetora, 
would  equally  convey  the  fluid  to  the 
earth ;  and  in  this  case,  every  tele- 
graphic despatch  which  flies  to  Edin- 
burgh along  the  wires  which  border 
the  railways,  would  fly  back,  rashintar 
to  the  gas-pipes  which  illuminate 
Edinburgh — from  them  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth  to  the  gas-pipes 
which  illuminate  London,  and  front 
them  home  to  the  batteries  in  the  cel- 
lars at  Lothbury. 

The  atmosphere,  when  dry,  is  a  good 
non-conductor  ;  but  this  quality  is  im- 
paired when  it  is  moist.  In  ordinary 
weather,  however,  the  air  being  a  suf- 
ficiently good  non-conductor,  a  me- 
tallic wire  will,  without  any  other 
insulating  envelope  except  the  air 
itself,  conduct  the  stream  of  electricity 
to  the  necessary  distances.  It  is  true 
that  a  coated  wire,  such  as  we  have 
already  described,  would  be  subject  to 
less  waste  of  the  electric  fluid  en  route; 
but  it  is  more  economical  to  provide 
batteries  sufficiently  powerful  to  bear 
this  waste,  than  to  cover  such  exten- 
sive lengths  of  wire  with  cotton,  or 
any  other  envelope. 

The  manner  in  which  the  conduct- 
ing wires  are  carried  from  station  to 
station  is  well  known.  Every  railway 
traveller  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of 
wire  extended  along  the  side  of  the 
railways,  which,  when  numerous,  have 
been  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
series  of  lines  on  which  the  notes  of 
music  are  written,  and  which  are  the 
metallic  wires  on  which  invisible  met- 
sages  are  flying  continually  with  a 
speed  that  surpasses  imagination. 
These  wires,  in  the  case  of  uie  Eng- 
lish telegraphs,  are  galvanised  so  as  to 
resist  oxydation,  and  are  of  sufficient 
thick nefrs  to  bear  the  tension  to  which 
they  are  submitted.  They  are  sus- 
pended on  posts,  erected  at  intervals 
of  sixty  yards,  being  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  to  a  mile.  These  posts,  there- 
fore, supply  incidentally  a  convenient 
means  by  which  a  passenger  can  ascer- 
tain the  speed  of  tne  train  in  which  be 
travels.  If  he  count  the  number  of 
telegraph  posts  which  pass  his  eye  in 
two  minutes,  that  number  will  express 
in  miles  per  hoor  the  speed  of  the 
train. 

To  each  of  these  poles  are  attached 
«•  many  tobta  or  rollers  of  porcelain 
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or  glass  as  there  are  wires  to  be  sup- 
ported. Each  wire  passes  through  a 
tube»  or  is  supported  on  a  roller  ;  and 
the  material  of  the  tubes  or  rollers 
being  among  the  most  perfect  of  the 
class  of  non-conducting  substances, 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  at  the 
points  of  contact  is  impeded. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions* 
a  considerable  escape  of  electricity 
still  takes  place  in  wet  weather.  The 
coat  of  moisture  which  collects  on 
the  wire,  the  tube  or  roller,  and 
the  post  being  a  conductor,  carries 
away  more  or  less  of  the  fluid.  Con- 
sequently, more  powerful  batteries  are 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  tele- 
graph in  wet  than  in  dry  weather. 

In  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
the  material  used  for  the  supports  of 
the  wires  i»  porcelain.  In  the  United 
States  it  isglass,  which  is  a  more  per- 
ftrct  insulator.  In  England  the  sop- 
ports  are  tubes — on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  they  are  rollers. 

In  some  cases,  as  for  example  in  the 
streets  of  London,  it  is  found  incon- 
venient to  carry  the  wires  elevated  on 
posts,  as  here  described.  In  such  cases 
other  methods  are  adopted. 

The  wires  proceeding  from  the  cen- 
tral telegraph  station  in  London  are 
wrapped  with  cotton  thread,  and  coat- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  tar,  resin,  and 
grease.  This  coating  forms  a  perfect 
insulator.  Nine  of  these  wires  are 
then  packed  in  an  half-inch  leaden 
in-pipe,  and  four  or  five  such  pipes 
are  packed  in  an  iron  pipe  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  These 
iron  pipes  are  then  laid  under  the  foot 
pavements,  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  and  are  thus  conducted  to  the 
terminal  stations  of  the  various  rail- 
ways, where  they  are  united  to  the 
lines  of  wire  supported  on  posts  along 
the  sides  of  the  railways,  already  de- 
scribed. 

Provisions,  called  testing^posts,  are 
made  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  streets,  by  which  any 
failure  or  accidental  irregularity  in  the 
buried  wires  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  place  of  such  defect  always  known 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

In  Prussia,  and  one  or  two  other 
continental  states,  the  system  of  sub- 
terranean conducting- wires  is  exclu- 
sively adopted,  not  only  in  cities,  but 
generally  along  the  entire  telegraphic 
Imes. 


In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  wires,  oven 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  are  conducted 
on  rollers  at  an  elevation,  as  on  other 
parts  of  the  lines.  In  Paris,  for  ex- 
ample, the  telegraphic  wires  proceed- 
ing from  the  several  railway  stations 
are  carried  round  the  external  boule- 
vards and  along  the  quays,  the  rollers 
being  attached  either  to  posts,  or  to 
the  walls  of  houses  or  buildings,  and 
are  thus  carried  to  the  central  station 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

In  Europe,  the  telegraphic  wires  in- 
variably follow  the  course  of  railways, 
and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  to 
conclude  that,  but  for  the  railways  the 
electric  telegraph  would  be  an  unpro- 
fitable project. 

This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  In  the 
United  States,  where  a  much  greater 
extent  of  electric  telegraph  has  been 
erected  and  brought  into  operation 
than  in  Europe,  the  wires  do  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  railways.  They  are 
conducted,  generally,  along  the  sides 
of  the  common  coach-roads,  and  some- 
times even  through  tracts  of  country 
where  no  roads  have  been  made. 

It  is  contended  in  Europe  that  the 
wires  would  not  be  safe,  unless  placed 
within  the  railway  fences.  The  reply 
to  this  is,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
safe  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
is  a  much  less  eflicient  police,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  in 
most  places  no  police  at  all.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  same  apprehen- 
sions of  the  destructive  propensities  of 
the  people  have  been  advanced  upon 
first  proposing  most  of  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  signalised  the 
present  age.  Thus,  when  railways 
were  projected,  it  was  objected  that 
mischievous  individuals  would  be  con- 
tinually tearing  up  the  rails,  and 
throwing  obstructions  on  the  road, 
which  would  render  travelling  so  dan- 
gerous, that  the  system  would  become 
impracticable. 

When  gas-lighting  was  proposed,  it 
was  objected  that  evil-disposed  persons 
would  be  constantly  cuttmg  or  break- 
ing the  pipes,  and  thus  throwing  whole 
towns  into  darkness. 

Experience, nevertheless,  has  proved 
these  apprehensions  groundless  ;  and 
certainly  the  result  of  the  operations 
on  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  United 
States  goes  to  establish  the  total  inu- 
tility of  confining  the  course  of  the 
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wires  to  railways.  Those  who  have 
been  practically  conversant  with  the 
system, both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
go  further,  and  even  maintain  that  the 
telegraph  is  subject  to  less  inconve- 
nience, and  that  accidental  defects  are 
more  easily  made  good,  and  that  an  ef- 
ficient superintendence  is  more  easily 
insured  on  common  roads,  according 
to  the  American  system,  than  on  rail- 
ways according  to  the  European  sys- 
tem. Our  limits,  however,  preclude 
us  from  entering  into  all  the  details  of 
this  question. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  arts  on  social  progress 
presents  a  more  curious  subject  of  re* 
flection  than  do  these  systems  of  me- 
tallic wire  passing  under  our  feet  as  we 
walk  the  streets,  and  beside  us  as  we 
traverse  the  railways. 

"In  our  metropolis,"  observes  a  lively 
conteroiiorary,  "there  is  scarcely  a  street 
which  docs  not  appear  to  take  pride  in  ex- 
posing, as  often  as  po^ible,  to  the  public 
view,  a  scries  of  pipes  of  all  aizos,  in  which 
fire  of  various  companies,  pure  water  of  va- 
rious companies,  and  unmentionable  mixtures, 
common  to  all,  pass  chtck  by  jowl  with  in- 
finitely less  trouble  than  the  motley  hu- 
man currents  flow  above  them.  But  among 
all  the  subterranean  pipes  laid  bare  be- 
fore us,  there  is  certainly  no  one  >vhich 
has  more  curious  contents  than  the  three- 
inch  iron  pipe  of  tlie  electric  telegraph 
company;  and  yet  of  all  tlio  multitudes  who 
walk  the  streets,  how  few  of  them  ever  care 
to  reflect  what  a  singular  contrast  exii^ts  be- 
tween the  slow  pace  at  which  they  themselves 
are  proceeding,  and  the  rate  at  which,  be- 
neath their  feet,  forty-five  electric  wires  are 
transmitting  in  all  directions,  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  distances,  intelligence  of  every  pos- 
sible description ! 

"  How  singular  is  it  to  reflect,  that  within 
the  narrow  space  of  the  three-inch  iron  pipe 
which  encases  them,  notice  of  a  murder  is 
flying  to  the  London  papers,  passing  news 
firom  India  going  into  the  country ;  along 
another  wire  an  ofliccr  is  applying  for  his 
regimentals  while  others  are  conducting 
to  and  fro  the  *  price  of  stocks,' '  news  of  the 
Pope,'  a  speech  from  Paris  of  tlie  collapsed 
poet,'*  &c.  &C.  &c. 

In  case,  from  the  abrasion  of  the 
cotton  that  surrounds  the  numerous 
copper  wires  within  the  pipe,  any  of 
them  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  intelligence  which  each  is 
conveying  is  suddenly  confounded  ;  in 
which' case  other  wires  must  instantly 
b«  substituted.     ludced,  even  as  re« 


gards  the  strong  galvanised  iron  wires 
which  in  the  open  air  run  parallel 
to  our  arterial  railways,  if  in  wet  wea- 
ther, in  spite  of  the  many  ingenious 
precautions  taken,  the  rain  should 
form  a  continuous  stream  between  the 
several  wires  and  the  ground,  the 
electric  fluid,  escaping  from  the  wires, 
is  conducted  by  the  water  till  it  finds 
earth,  the  best  of  all  conductors  ;  and« 
therefore,  instead  of  the  intelligence 
going  on,  say  to  Edinburgh,  it  follows 
the  axiom  of  electricity  by  selecting^ 
the  shortest  road,  and  thus  completing 
its  circuit  through  the  earth,  it  re- 
turns to  London.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  going  to  earth,  it  flies  back  to  the 
office  in  London,  along  another  wire, 
to  which,  by  means  of  a  continuous 
line  of  water,  or  of  entanglement  of  the 
two  wires,  it  has  managed  to  escape ; 
in  which  case,  the  messages  on  the  two 
wires  wrangling  with  each  other,  the 
communication  is  stopped. 

"  It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed, 
that  many  birds  are  killed  by  merely  perch- 
ing upon  the  iron  wires  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  but  at  any  time  they  can  do  so  with 
perfect  impunity.  If,  indeed,  a  bird  could 
put  one  of  his  feet  on  the  wire,  and  with  the 
other  manage  to  reach  the  earth,  he  would 
then,  no  doubt,  bo  severely  galvanised.  That 
the  railway  company's  men  often  pick  up 
under  the  w^ircs  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
partridges,  and  other  birds,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  just  killed — indeed  some  are 
found  with  their  heads  cut  ofl^ — ^Ls  quite  true ; 
but  these  deaths  and  decapitations  have 
proceeded,  not  from  the  electricity,  but  from 
the  birds,  probably  during  twilight  or  a  fog, 
having  at  full  speed  flown  against  the  wires, 
which,  of  Gourde,  cut  their  heads  off,  just 
as  an  iron  bar  would  cut  off  the  head  of 
any  man,  or  alilerman  on  horseback,  who  at 
a  full  gallop  WAS  to  run  foul  of  it 

"  In  windy  weather,  the  electric  wires  form 
an  JEoMan  harp,  which  occasionally  emits 
most  unearthly  music.  *  /  «ay,  Jack  /'  said 
an  engine-driver  to  his  stoker,  who  like 
himself  was  listening  for  the  first  time  to 
this  querulous  sort  of  noise,  proceeding  from 
the  newly-erected  wires  along  his  line,  *  / 
say.  Jack  !  ain't  they  a-giving  it  to  them 
at  Threapstone,^ 

"  When  the  posts  and  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough were  being  erected,  an  honest  far- 
mer, who  for  many  minutes  had  been  very 
attentively  watching  the  operation,  inquired 
of  the  chief  sui^eriutendent  to  what  use  it 
was  to  bo  applied  ?  On  being  told  that  by  its 
means  he  would  in  a  few  minutes  receive  at 
fVillintfhorouph  a  list  of  the  Mark-lano 
priced  i«  LondoH,  he  evidently  incredulously 
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astked  how  tliat  was  to  be  done  ? — and  on  ilo 
being  explained  to  him  that  the  intelligence 
would  be  acnt  down  to  him  letter  by  letter, 
he  exdaimed,  '  But  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  besides  letters  it  will  bring  down  par^ 
e^toof*"* 

Bat  to  return  to  the  admirable 
means  whereby  those  extraordinary 
effects  are  produced*  and  to  answer 
the  worthy  farmer's  inquiry  somewhat 
more  intelligibly,  let  us  now  see  how 
the  electric  current  which  flows  along 
the  conducting-wires  is  made  to  speak, 
to  make  dumb  signs*  or  to  write  the 
despatch  when  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
perties of  the  electric  current  which 
supply  means  of  accomplishing  this. 

If  the  electric  current  can  be  made 
to  affect  any  object  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  such  object  to  produce  any 
effect  sensible  to  the  eye*  the  ear*  or 
the  touch,  such  effect  may  be  used  as 
a  sign;  and  if  this  effect  be  capable  of 
being  varied,  each  distinct  variety  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  may  be  adopted 
as  a  distinct  si^.  Such  signs  may 
then  be  taken  as  signifying  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  digits  composing 
numbers,  or  such  single  words  as  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

The  rapidity  and  precision  of  the 
communication  will  depend  on  the  rate 
at  which  such  signs  can  be  produced 
in  succession,  and  on  the  certainty  and 
accuracy  with  which  their  appearance 
at  the  place  of  destination  will  follow 
the  action  of  the  producing  cause  at 
the  station  from  which  the  despatch  is 
transmitted. 

These  preliminaries  being  under- 
stood, it  remains  to  show  what  effects 
of  the  electric  current  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

These  effects  are  :^ 

'  I.  Thepower  of  the  electric  current 
to  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  from  its 
position  of  rest. 

II.  The  power  of  the  current  to 
impart  temporary  magnetism  to  soft 
iron. 

III. — The  power  of  the  current  to 
decompose  certain  chemical  solutions. 

We  shall  now  briefly  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  properties  supply 


signals  sufficiently  varied  for  telegra- 
pliic  purposes. 

1.  To  explain  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  let  us  suppose  a  cop- 
per wire  extended  over  the  magnetic 
needle  of  a  common  compass,  so  that 
the  direction  of  the  wire  shall  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  needle,  without  touching 
it.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  needle 
will  remain  undisturbed;  but  if  we 
eend  an  electric  current  along  the 
wire,  which  may  be  done  by  connect- 
ing the  ends  of  the  wire  with  those  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  the  needle  will  in- 
stantly throw  itself  at  right  angles  to 
the  wire,  and  will  remain  in  that  po- 
sition so  long  as  the  galvanic  current 
is  maintained ;  but  if  that  current  be 
discontinued,  by  withdrawing  either 
end  of  the  wire  from  the  trough,  the 
needle  will  instantly  resume  its  posi- 
tion of  rest. 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  north  pole 
of  the  needle  will  turn,  in  this  case,  in 
one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  the  galvanic 
current.  If  this  current  flow  in  one 
direction,  the  north  pole  will  throw 
itself  to  the  east,  and  the  south  to  the 
west ;  if  it  flow  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, the  north  pole  will  be  thrown  to 
the  west,  and  the  south  pole  to  the 
east. 

2.  To  explain  the  sudden  conver- 
sion of  iron  into  a  magnet,  and  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  magnetic 
virtue  thus  imparted,  let  us  suppose  a 
copper  wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  piece 
of  soft  iron  spirally,  so  that  the  suc- 
cessive coils  shall  not  touch  each  other 
nor  touch  the  iron,  which  may  be  done 
by  coating  the  wire  with  silk,  or  any 
resinous  or  non-conducting  substance. 
This  being  done,  let  us  suppose  that 
an  electric  current  is  transmitted 
through  the  wire,  so  that  it  shall  flow 
spirally  round  the  rod  of  soft  iron, 
which  may  be  effected  by  placing,  as 
before,  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  a  gal- 
vanic trough.  If  steel  flliogs,  a  needle, 
or  any  light  piece  of  iron,  be  brought 
near  the  rod  or  iron  thus  circum- 
stanced, they  will  instantly  be  attracted 
by  it,  showing  that  it  has  acquired  the 
magnetic  virtue ;  and  this  effect  will 
continue  to  be  produced  so  long  as  the 
galvanic  current  shall  be  maintained 


*  "  Stokers  and  Pokers."    By  the  Author  of  "  Bubbles  from  the  Brauueua  of  Nassau," 
rp.  123-7. 
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along  the  spiral  wire ;  but  the  instant 
that  the  end  of  the  wire  is  withdrawn 
frora  the  galvanic  trough,  the  mag- 
netic virtue  deserts  the  iron,  and  it 
will  no  longer  attract. 

3.  If  a  sheet  of  paper,  moistened 
with  a  chemical  solution  which  is  ca- 
pable of  decomposition  by  the  galvanic 
current,  be  laid  upon  a  metallic  plate, 
which  is  in  connexion  with  one  end  of 
the  battery,  and  the  point  of  a  wire  in 
connexion  with  the  other  end  of  the 
battery,  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  paper^  a  decomposition  will  take 
place,  and  a  change  of  colour  will  be 
produced  upon  the  paper  under  the 
point  of  the  wire,  just  as  if  a  dot  were 
made  upon  it  by  a  pen  charged  with 
coloured  ink.  If  the  wire  be  moved 
upon  the  paper,  a  coloured  line  will  be 
traced  ;  and  if  the  point  of  the  wire 
be  moved  as  a  pen  or  pencil  might  be, 
any  characters  may  be  thus  written  on 
the  paper  as  they  would  be  with  a  pen 
charged  with  coloured  ink,  similarly 
moved.  If  in  this  case  the  current  be 
discontinued  during  any  intervals,  the 
wire,  though  still  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  will  leave  no  trace  or  dot. 

To  render  intelligible  the  means 
whereby  these  three  popei  ties  have 
been  made  instrumental  to  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  to  a  distance— 

We  have  explained  how  a  magnetic 
needle  over  which  an  electric  current 
passes  will  bo  deflected  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  accordin^j:  to  the  direc- 
tion given  to  the  current.  Nuvi',  it  is 
always  easy  to  give  the  current  the 
one  direction  or  the  other,  or  tu  sus- 
pend it  altogether,  by  merely  changing 
the  ends  of  the  galvanic  trough  with 
which  the  wires  are  connected,  or  by 
breaking  the  contact  altogether. 

A  person,  therefore,  in  London, 
having  command  over  the  end  of  a 
wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and 
is  there  connected  with  a  magnetic 
needle,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, can  deflect  that  needle  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  single  wire  and  a  magnetic 
needle  are  capable  of  making  at  least 
two  signals. 

but  signals,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  telegraph  used,  may  be  multi- 
plied by  repetition  and  cotnbinatton. 
Thus  the  operator  at  London  may 
inakc  the  needle  at  Edinburgh  nio%  e 
twice  Bucce*>»ivcly  to  tiie  lef^,  and  this 
may  be  conventionaUy  settled  as  a  sign, 


independently  of  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  single  movement  to  the 
left.  In  like  manner,  two  succea^ive 
movements  to  the  right  will  8U|«p:y 
another  signal ;  and  thus  we  have  four 
independent  signals. 

But  from  these  four  signals  we  may 
immediately  produce  four  more,  as  «  e 
may  combine  one  movement  to  the 
right  with  two  to  the  left,  and  nice 
versa ;  and  one  to  the  left  with  two  to 
the  right,  and  vice  versa:  and  thus 
we  would  have  eight  independent 
signals. 

We  may  carry  this  method  farther, 
and  so  arrange  the  system  that  three 
successive  movements  to  the  right  and 
three  successive  movements  to  the  left 
shall  have  independent  significations  ; 
and  these  again  may  be  combined  with 
each  of  the  eight  signals  already  ex- 
plained ;  and,  in  short,  we  may  carry 
this  system  to  an  extent  which  shall  he 
limited  only  by  the  inconvenience  of 
the  delay  which  would  take  place  in 
making  the  repetitions  necessary  for 
such  signals. 

Subject  to  this  delay,  however,  it  \% 
clear  that  with  a  single  machine  we 
may  easily  obtain  expressions  for  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  ten 
numerals. 

Hut  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
which  would  attend  multiplied  repeti- 
tions in  the  movements  of  a  single 
needle,  we  may  provide  two  indepen- 
dent wires,  which  shall  act  upon  two 
iiuit'penilent  needles. 

Each  of  these  needles  primarily  will 
affijnl  two  independent  signals  by  their 
muveiiients  right  and  left.    These  four 
signals  may  be  combined  in  pairs,  so 
oa  to  afford  four  other  signals  proda- 
cible  by   a  single   movement.     Thus, 
simultaneously    with    the    right-hand 
movement  of  one  needle  we  may  pro- 
duce the  ri^ht-hand  movement  of  the 
other.  In  the  same  way  we  may  simul- 
taneously produce  the  left-hand  move- 
ment of  both,  or  the  right-hand  of 
either  combined   with   the    left-hand 
movenjenl  of  the  other,  which  would 
give  eight  independent  signals,  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  which  would  occupy 
no  more  time  than  that  of  a  single 
niuveujent.      We  hkiv  then  adapt  the 
^iu'ti.ilH  by  ddtiM"  movement  of  each 
nieil'e,    uhich,   combined    viith    each 
uti  (  r,  and  with  tl.e  single  movements, 
w  ill  atford  another  »et  uf  combhiations ; 
and  by  combining  these  systems,  we 
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may  obviously  obtain  all  the  signals 
reqaisite  to  express  the  letters  and 
namerals. 

Saeh  is,  in  general,  the  nature  of 
the  signals  adopted  in  the  electric  tele- 
graphs in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the 
mode  of  operation  and  communication 
if  w«  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the 
dial  of  a  clock  with  its  two  hands. 
Liet  09  suppose  that  a  dial,  instead  of 
carrying  hands,  carried  two  needles, 
and  that  their  north  poles,  when  qui- 
esoent,  both  pointed  to  12  o'clock. 

When  the  galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted under  either  of  them,  the  north 
pole  will  turn  either  to  3  o'clock  or  to 
9  o'clock,  according  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  current. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  person 
in  London  governing  the  hands  of  such 
a  clock  erected  in  Edinburgh,  where 
their  indications  might  be  interpreted 
according  to  a  way  previously  agreed 
upon.  Thus,  we  may  suppose  that 
when  the  needle  No.  1.  turns  to  9,  the 
letter  A  is  expressed  ;  if  it  turns  to  3, 
the  letter  B  is  expressed.  If  the 
needle  No.  2.  turn  to  9  o'clock,  the 
letter  C  is  expressed  ;  if  it  turn  to  3, 
the  letter  D.  If  both  needles  are 
tamed  to  9,  the  letter  E  is  expressed  ; 
if  both  to  3,  the  letter  F.  If  No.  1. 
be  turned  to  9,  and  No.  2.  to  3,  the 
letter  G  is  expressed ;  if  No.  2  be 
tamed  to  9,  and  No.  1.  to  3,  the  letter 
H,  and  soforth. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  there  can 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how,  by  practice,  two  persons  may 
communicate  with  each  other  by  such 
means,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  write  and  read. 

But  a  difiicnlty  will  doubtless  suggest 
itself  to  the  intelligent  and  inquisitive 
reader.  It  will  be  aaked,  whether  a  sen- 
tinel must  be  kept  ever  on  the  watch  to 
observe  when  a  message  is  coming?  for 
as  the  hands  of  our  clock  do  not  speak, 
notice  coald  only  be  received  of  a  com- 
ing message  by  the  incessant  vigilance 
of  an  observer. 

Would  it  not,  however,  be  admir- 
able if  we  could  attach  to  this  clock  a 
striking  apparatus,  which  should  ad- 
dress the  ear  the  moment  a  message  is 


about  to  be  sent,  and  which  should,  as 
it  were,  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
person  on  duty  ? 

Such  an  expedient  has,  in  fact,  been 
contrived.  The  person  in  London  who 
desires  to  communicate  a  message  to 
the  telegraphic  agent  at  Edinburgh  can 
actually  make  the  clock  strike  at  his 
will,  and  thus  command  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  as  admirable  by  its  simplicity 
and  efficiency  as  that  which  we  have 
just  described. 

The  quality  resorted  to  in  this  case 
is  the  last  of  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  namely,  the  power  to  impart 
the  magnetic  virtue  at  will  to  soft 
iron. 

One  of  the  wires  conducted  from 
London  passes  into  the  chamber  of  tho 
telegraphic  apparatus  at  Edinburgh, 
where  it  is  connected  with  a  coil  of 
wire  which  envelopes  a  rod  of  soft  iron. 
The  ends  of  this  rod,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  are  placed  in 
contiguity,  but  not  in  contact,  with  the 
detent  of  a  striking  apparatus  like  an 
alarm-bell.  When  a  message  is  about 
to  be  sent  from  London,  this  bell-wire 
is  put  in  communication  with  the  gal- 
vanic trough  in  London.  Immediately 
the  subtle  fluid  flows  along  the  wire 
and  converts  the  horse-shoe  rod  at 
Edinburgh  into  a  powerful  magnet. 

The  attractive  power  which  it  thus 
suddenly  receives  irresistibly  draws 
towards  it  the  detent  of  the  alarum, 
and  lets  go  the  bell,  which  continues 
to  rin^  until  the  agent  of  the  telegraph 
at  Edinburgh  answers  the  demand  of 
the  messenger  from  London,  and  tells 
him  he  is  attentive.  Then  the  London 
communicator  withdraws  the  galvanic 
current  from  the  bell-wire,  the  horse- 
shoe at  Edinburgh  is  instantly  deprived 
of  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  detent  flies 
back  to  its  place  by  the  action  of  a 
spring,  and  silences  the  bell.* 

In  the  practical  arrangement  of  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  constructed  on  this 
principle,  the  magnetic  needles  are 
placed  vertically  and  not  horizontally, 
as  in  the  mariner's  compass,  and  they 
are  kept,  when  not  affected  by  the 
current,  in  the  vertical  position,  by 
laying  two  needles  having  their  poles 
at  opposite  ends,  one  upon  the  other, 
by  which  means  the  polarity  of  the 


•  Railway  Kconumy,  by  Dr.  Lardncr,  pp.  352.5. 
VOL.   XXXVI. — NO.    CCXl. 
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sysiem  is  neatralised^  and  then  a  small 
excess  of  weight  given  to  one  end  of 
the  combined  needles  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  the  vertical  position, 
when  fixed  upon  an  horizontal  axis. 

In  this  manner  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  dials  already  described,  being  free 
to  turn  on  their  axis  when  affected  by 
a  deflecting  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  the  small  excess  of  weight 
just  mentioned. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  telegraph 
now  used  generally  in  England.  The 
entire  sybtem,  except  the  lines  which 
folbw  the  course  of  the  South- Eastern 
Kailway,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  who,  therefore,  hold  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  chief  part  of  the  tele- 
gp*aphic  business  of  the  kingdom.*  A 
central  station  is  established  in  London, 
in  Lotbbury,  near  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of 
orders  and  messages.  A  person  de- 
siring to  Ibrwarda  message  to  any 
part  of  England,  connected  with  Lon. 
don,  by  the  wires,  writes  his  message 
on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  and  prepared  accord- 
ing to  a  printed  form,  having  the 
names  and  address  of  the  writer,  and 
of  the  party  to  whom  the  message  is 
communioated,  in  blank  spaces  assign- 
ed to  them,  together  with  the  diate 
and  hour  at  which  the  message  is  des* 
patched*  The  answer  is  received, 
accompanied  by  the  date  and  hour  at 
at  which  the  message  arrived,  and  at 
which  the  answer  was  despatched. 

The  tariff  of  obarges  for  trans- 
mission of  telegraphic  messages  diflRsrs 
▼ery  much,  according  to  the  desti- 
nation of  the  message,  and  is  not 
strictly  regelated  by  distance. 

It  is  found  that  by  practice  the  ope- 
rators of  the  telegraphic  instruments, 
constructed  on  this  system,  are  able  to 
communicate  about  twenty  words  per 
minute,  when  they  work  with  two 
needles  and  two  oondncting-wires,  and 
at  the  rate  of  about  eight  words  per 
minute  when  working  with  a  single 
needle. 

Besides  the  transmission  of  private 
despatches,    stations    have    been    es- 


tablished by  the  company  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  whence  and 
whither  intelligenceis  transmitted  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day,  so  that 
there  is  thus  kept  up  a  never-ceasing 
interchange  of  news  over  the  entire 
extent  of  that  net-work  of  wires  which 
has  overspread  the  country.  At  each 
of  these  stations  public  subscription- 
rooms  have  been  established,  in  which 
are  posted  from  hour  to  hour  as  they 
arrive,  during  the  day,  the  public  news, 
which  are  known  to  be  or  most  inte- 
rest to  the  local  population,  such  as 
the  money  market,  shipping  intelli- 
gence, sporting  intelligence,  quotations 
of  the  commercial  markets  at  all  chief 
places,  and  parliamentary  and  general 
news. 

We  take  the  following  description 
of  the  routine  of  business  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Telegraphic 
Office  at  Lothbury,  from  a  popular 
author  already  quoted  :— 

'*  At  seren  in  the  morning  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  former  department  obtains  all 
the  London  morning  newspapers,  from  which 
he  condenses  and  despatches  to  the  several 
electric  stations  the  intelligence  he  considers 
most  useful  to  each.  The  local  press  of 
course  awaits  the  arrival,  and  thus  by  eight 
o*clock  A.M.  a  merchant  at  Manchester  re- 
ceives intelli'^ence  which  the  rails  can  onlv 
bring  at  a  quarter  before  two,  and  which 
cannot  by  rail  reach  EUinbuigh  till  half-past 
nine  p.m. 

"  To  Glasgow  is  transmitted  every  even- 
ing detailed  intelligenoe  for  immediate  inser* 
tion  in  the  'North  British  Daily  Mail,* 
giving  everything  of  importance  that  baa 
occurred  since  the  first  edition  of  the  London 
papers.  Similar  intelligence  is  despatched  to 
papers  at  Hull  and  Leeds. 

"By  this  rapid  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, the  alternations  in  the  prices  of  the 
markets  at  Manchester,  kc  Sec.,  being  al- 
most simultaneous  with  those  of  London,  the 
merchants  of  the  former  are  saved  from  being 
victimised  by  the  latter.  It  is  true  that  by 
great  exertions  prior  intelligence  may  elec- 
trically be  sent  by  private  message ;  but  as 
the  waiy  ones  cautiously  wait  for  the  des- 
patch of  the  Telegraph  Office,  it  has  but  little 
effect 

"  At  one  o'clock  information  is  sent  to  all 
the  electric  reading-rooms  of  the  London 
quotations  of  funds  and  shares  up  to  that 
hour,   thus  showing   the  actual  prices    at 


*  A  Bill  is  now  bsfore  Pariiamenl  to  Incorporate  a  competing  company. 
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vbich  btuiiMSs  has  been  clone.  The  closing 
prices  of  the  French  funds  for  the  day  pre- 
ceding are  nsnallj  annexed,  and  the  state  of 
the  London  wind  and  weathw  at  that  hour. 

^^  Early  in  the  morning  the  instrument 
boys  are  to  be  seen  greedily  devouring  (for, 
with  the  curiosity,  eagerness,  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  they  appear  to  take  great  interest 
in  their  duties)  the  yarions  matters  which 
from  all  qnirters  at  once  are  imparted  to 
them. 

"One  has  just  lepeiTed  intelligence  by 
tdegnph  from  Ely,  announcing  the  result  of 
the  Lynn  election.  Another  a  copy  of  a 
*Moniteur'  extraordinary,  containing  the  first 
message  of  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

"Another,  that  'Stewart's  and  Hetton's 
were  nineteen  and  sixpence.  Gosforth  eighteen 
shilL  Holywell  fifteen  and  sixpence.  Hast- 
ings Hartley  fourteen  and  ninepenoe.  S  Q — 
nuurket  one  hun.  fifty  one,  sold  one  bun.  and 
thxw— SQ. 

"  *  Atarket  very  good— P  Q.* 

**  Another,  the  following  characteristic 
description  of  the  winds  and  weather  of  Old 
England  at  nine  a.m.  : — 


FlacM. 

Wind. 

Wwthcr. 

8(mthampt<m 

W.8.W. 

Cloudy. 

G<Mport 

8.B. 

t< 

8.B. 

M 

londoa 

£. 

lUtn. 

St.  Ir« 

W. 

Very  flaa. 

Csmbrldge 

8.W. 

Cloudy. 

Hevmarket 

E. 

Cloudy. 

TMrmoQth 

E. 

Fine. 

I^owcstoffe 

£. 

Stormy. 

Horvieh 

E. 

Fine. 

Chelmifovd 

N.E. 

Cloudy. 

Colchcffter 

8.E. 

Fine. 

Iptwieh 

B.E. 

Fine. 

"  The  above  description  of  our  changeable 
cHmate,  it  occurred  to  us,  would  not  very  in- 
correct^ represent  the  present  political  state 
of  Europe. 

**  During  the  day  telegraphic  information 
flashes  upon  these  boys  from  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, informing  them  of  *  prices  and  clos- 
ing prices  of  the  fonds  and  principal  railway 
shares.    With  remarks.' 

"  From  the  London  cattle  market,  stating 
*  the  number  and  quality  of  beasts,  sheep, 
calves,  pigs.  Holland  beasts,  sheep,  calves. 
Danuh  beasts.     With  remarks.* 

"From  the  meat  market,  stating  *the 
prices  of  every  description  of  meat,  with  re- 
marks.' 

"  Also  similar  returns  from  all  the  other 
markets  we  have  enumerated. 

"  As  fast  as  this  incongruous  mass  of  in- 
telligence arrives,  it  is,  in  the  mode  already 
described,  transcribed  in  writing  to  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  which  are  without  delay,  one 
after  another,  lowered  down  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  *  the  Intelligence  Department,'  by 
whom  they  are  rapidly  digested  for  distribu- 
tion either  to  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
reading-room  stations,  or  for  those  lines  only 


which  any  particular  spedes  of  information 
may  partially  interest — such  as  corn-markets 
requiring  oom  intelligence;  seaports,  ship- 
ping news,  &c  &c 

**  As  quickly  as  these  various  despatches  - 
are  concocted,  the  Information  they  respec- 
tively contain  reascends  through  *  the  Ufl;,' 
or  wooden  chimney,  to  the  instrument  de- 
partment, from  whence  it  is  projected,  or 
rather  radiates,  to  its  respective  destination ; 
and  thus  in  every  one  of  the  Company's 
reading-rooms  throughout  the  kingdom 
there  oonsecntivBly  appears,  in  what  would 
until  very  lately  have  been  considered  magic 
writing  upon  the  walls,  the  varied  informa- 
tion which  had  only  reached  London  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  a  few  minuteM 
ago  r 

It  will,  however^  be  asked  how  def- 
patches  can  be  transmitted  to  Tarious 
stations  along  the  extensive  lines  of - 
telegraphic  communication  which  have 
been  established,  unless  a  separate  and 
independent  wire  be  appropriated  to 
each  Btationf  which  would  be  mani- 
festly impracticable. 

The  answer  is  easy:  At  each  station 
the  conducting  wire  is  carried  from 
the  main  wire  through  the  instrument- 
room  of  the  station,  and  passing  through 
the  instrument,  is  carried  out  again  and 
continued  along  the  line  by  the  posts 
as  usual.  It  is,  therefore^  apparent 
that  every  message  despatched  from 
any  station  must  affect  the  instruments 
at  all  the  other  stations  ;  and  Jf  desired, 
can  be  interpreted  and  written  out  at 
them  all.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  provide  means  by  which  this  need- 
less labour  shall  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  telegraphic  agents,  and  so  that  it 
may  be  at  once  known  for  what  station 
or  stations  each  messi^e  is  intended. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing expedient: — The  agent  at  the 
station  from  which  the  message  is  de- 
spatched first  sends  the  current  along 
the  bell-wire.  By  the  means  already 
described,  bells  are  then  rung  tzt  all  the 
stations,  and  the  attention  of  the  agents 
is  called.  The  name  of  the  station 
for  which  the  despatch  about  to  be 
forwarded  is  intended,  is  then  trans- 
mitted, and  appears  upon  the  dials  at 
all  the  stations.  The  agents  at  all  the 
stations,  except  that  to  which  the  de- 
spatch is  addressed,  are  then  released 
from  further  attention,  and  the  agent 
at  the  station  to  which  it  is  addressed 
interprets  the  signs  as  they  are  sue* 
cessively  transmitted,  and  reduces  the 
message  to  writing. 
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It  will  be  seen*  therefore,  that  every 
message  which  is  despatched,  no  mat- 
ter for  what  station  it  is  intended,  is 
in  fact,  sent  to  all  the  stations  which 
the  wire  passes. 

The  telegraphs  established  in  Eng- 
land, which  alone  we  have  here  ex- 
plained, are  constructed  on  the  needle 
sjstem,  that  is  to  say,  the  signals  are 
made  bj  the  deviations  of  magnetic 
needles,  from  their  position  of  rest 
produced  bj  electric  currents  passing 
around  them. 

Telegraphs  depending  on  the  second 
and  third  principles  adverted  to  above, 
have  been  brought  into  extensive  use 
in  America,  the  needle  system  being 
in  no  case  adopted. 

To  explain  the  construction  and 
operation  of  telegraphs  depending  on 
the  power  of  magnetism  on  soft  iron  by 
an  electric  current,  let  us  suppose  a 
small  lever  formed  of  steel,  and  ba- 
lanced on  a  point.  At  one  end  of  this 
lever  let  a  point  be  formed,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  pencil  or  stjle.  Under 
the  other  end  let  a  horse-shoe  of  soft 
iron  be  placed  at  such  a  distance,  that 
when  it  shall  receive  the  magnetic 
virtue  from  the  electric  current,  the 
lever  will  be  drawn  to  the  horse-shoe ; 
and  let  it  be  so  arranged,  that  when 
the  horse-shoe  shall  lose  its  magnetic 
virtue,  the  pencil  will  fall. 

Now  suppose  that  immediately 
above  the  pencil  is  placed  a  small 
roller,  under  which  a  ribbon  of  paper 
passes,  which  receives  a  slow  progres- 
sive motion  from  the  roller.  When- 
•ver  the  pencil  is  raised  by  the  magnet, 
Its  point  presses  on  the  paper  which 
moves  over  it,  and  if  it  be  kept  pressed 
upon  it  for  any  time,  a  line  will  be 
traced.  If  the  pencil  be  only  momen- 
tarily brought  into  contact  with  the 
paper,  a  dot  will  be  produced. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  if  we  have  the 

Sower  of  keeping  the  pencil  for  any 
eterminate  time  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  or  of  making  it  only  momen- 
tarily touch  the  paper,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  produce  lines  and  dots  in 
any  required  succession  ;  and  by  sus- 
pending the  action  of  the  pencil,  we 
can  leave  blank  space  of  any  desired 
length  between  such  combinations  of 
lines  and  dots. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  how 

a  conventional  alphabet  may  Ite  formed 

by  such  combination  of  liiie^  uo«i  tlots. 

To  explain   the  operation  uf  thi> 


system,  let  us  suppose  a  person  at 
New  York  desirous  of  sending  a  ase»« 
sage  to  New  Orleans.  A  wire  of  tho 
usual  kind  connects  the  two  places. 

The  end  at  New  Orleans  is  coiled 
round  a  horse-shoe  magnet.  The  end 
at  New  York  can  be  put  in  comnm- 
nication  with  the  galvanic  trough  at 
the  will  of  the  person  sending  the 
message.  The  instant  the  comroanl- 
cation  is  established,  the  horseshoe 
of  soft  iron  at  New  Orleans  becomea 
magnetic,  it  attracts  the  small  !ever» 
and  presses  the  pencil  against  the  paper. 

The  moment  the  operator  at  Near 
York  detaches  the  wire  from  the 
trough,  the  horse-shoe  at  New  Orlestns 
loses  its  magnetic  power,  and  tbe 
pencil  drops  from  the  paper.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  operator  at  Neir 
York,  by  putting  the  wire  in  contact 
with  the  trough,  and  detaching  it,  and 
by  maintaining  the  contact  for  longer 
or  shorter  intervals,  can  make  the 
pencil  at  New  Orleans  act  upon  the 
paper,  as  already  described,  so  as  to 
make  upon  it  dots  and  lines  of  deter* 
minate  length,  combined  in  any  man- 
ner he  mav  desire,  and  separated  by 
any  desirea  intervals. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  at  New 
York  can  write  a  letter  with  a  pencil 
and  paper  which  are  at  New  Orleans. 

Provisions  in  such  an  arrangement 
are  made,  so  that  the  motion  of  the 
paper  does  not  begin  until  the  mea* 
sage  is  about  to  be  commenced,  and 
ceases  when  the  message  is  written. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
same  principle  as  has  been  already  de> 
scribed  in  the  case  of  the  bell,  which 
ffives  notice  to  the  attendant  in  the 
European  telegraph.  The  cylinders 
which  conduct  the  band  of  paper  are 
moved  by  wheel-work,  and  a  weight 
properly  regulated.  Their  motion  is 
imparted  by  a  detent  detached  by  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  and  which  stops 
the  motion  when  the  magnet  loses  its 
,  virtue. 

The  third  system,  called  the  Electro- 
chemical telegraph,  is  also  •sclusively 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  improvement  which  it  has 
recently  received,  it  exceeds  by  far  in 
efficiency  and  power  all  the  other  tele- 
graphic arrangements  hitherto  tried. 
A  memoir  on  this  Invention  has  re- 
cently been  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sricnces  in  Partii,  of  which  we 
iha'l  avail  oui  &vlvc». 
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The  imperfections  of  the  n?fd!e 
and  magnet  telegraphs^  which  this  im- 
provement removes^  are  stated  as 
follows : — 

^  To  deflecf  the  magnetic  needle  from  a 
postion  of  rest,  and  still  more  to  impart 
saffident  magnetic  energy  to  soft  iron  so  as 
prodace  the  necessary  effbcts  at  the  stations 
of  arriral,  in  the  S3'Stems  above  mentioned, 
a  galvanic  carrent  of  a  certain  force  is  indis- 
pensable. Lanes  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation being  exposed  to  local  and  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes,  such  a  force  of  the 
carrent  cannot  always  be  secured.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  communications  are 
made  to  great  distances,  as  for  example, 
300  miles  and  npwards. 

*'  Supposing  the  insulation  of  the  supports  of 
tlie  conducting  wire  to  be  perfect,  and  no 
accidental  disturbances  arising  from  atmos- 
pheric influence  or  local  causes  to  be  in 
operation,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current 
will  nevertheless  be  influenced  by  mere  dis- 
tance. When  tiie  distance  is  augmented  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  current  may  become  so 
enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable  either  of  impart- 
ing the  necessary  magnetic  power  to  the  soft 
iron,  or  of  deflecting  the  needles  from  their 
position  of  rest." 

It  is  then  shown  that  various  other 
causes,  such  as  imperfect  insulation^ 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  &c.»  are  liable 
to  intercept  the  action  of  the  needle 
and  magnetic  telegraphs ;  and  that 
they  sometimes  even  destroy  the  coils 
of  fine  wire  which  are  used  to  affect 
the  magnets. 

The  inventor  of  the  electro-chemi- 
cal telegraphy  Mr.  Alexander  Bato« 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  formerly  a 
watchmaker  in  that  country,  rejects 
the  use  of  needles  and  magnets  alto- 
gether, and  relies  exclusively  on  the 
chemical  effects  of  the  electric  current. 
By  this  means  he^shows  that  he  can 
obtain— 

"  IsL  Greater  economy  and  simplicity  in  the 
original  construction,  and  in  the  permanent 
mj&tenanoe  and  management  of  the  appara- 
tus; 

^  2nd.  Increased  celerity  and  certainty,  and 
leas  liability  to  error  in  the  transmission  of 
communications." 

The  mode  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Let  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  be  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  to 
which  a  little  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid 
ave  been  added. 


"  Lft  a  metallic  d»?»k  be  provided^  corres- 
ponding io  ma;^i(ude  with  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  let  this  metallic  desk  be  put  in 
communication  with  a  galvanic  battery  so  as 
to  fbrm  its  negative  pole.  Let  a  piece  of 
steel  or  copper  wire,  forming  a  pen,  be  pnt  in 
connexion  with  the  same  battery  so  as  to 
form  its  positive  pole.  Let  the  sheet  of 
moistened  paper  be  now  laid  upon  the  metallic 
desk,  and  let  the  steel  or  copper  point,  whidi 
forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  be 
brought  into  contact  with  it.  The  galvanic 
circuit  being  thus  completed,  the  current  will 
be  established,  the  solution  with  which  the 
paper  is  wetted  will  be  decomposed  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  a  blue  or  brown  spot 
will  appear.  If  the  pen  be  now  moved  upon 
the  paper,  the  continuous  succession  of  spots 
will  form  a  blue  or  brown  line,  and  the  pen 
being  moved  in  any  manner  upon  the  paper, 
characters  may  be  thus  written  upon  it  as  it 
were  in  blue  or  brown  ink." 

The  metallic  desk  on  which  the 
paper  is  placed  is  circular,  and  about 
twenty  inches  diameter. 

*^  It  is  fixed  on  a  central  axis,  with  which 
it  is  capable  of  revolving  in  its  own  plane. 
An  uniform  movement  of  rotation  is  imparted 
to  it  by  means  of  a  small  roller,  gently 
pressed  against  its  under  surface,  and  having 
sufficient  adhemonwith  it  to  cause  the  move~ 
ment  of  the  disk  by  the  revolution  of  the 
roller.  This  roller  is  itself  kept  in  uniform 
revolution  by  means  of  a  train  of  wheel- 
work." 

The  point  of  the  wire,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  pen,  is  gently 
pressed  on  this  paper.  When  the  cur« 
rent  passes,  it  leaves  a  blue  trace ; 
when  the  current  is  interrupted,  it 
leaves  no  trace. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  alter- 
nately transferring  and  interrupting 
the  current,  such  a  pen  will  leave  on 
the  paper  a  succession  of  lines  and 
dots  in  any  desired  combination,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  American 
system  of  magnetic  telegraph. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  this 
system,  which  confers  on  it  an  immea- 
surable superiority  over  all  which  pre- 
ceded it,  is  the  extraordinary  celerity 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  have 
already  stated  that,  in  the  experiments 
made  with  this  apparatus  before  the 
Committees  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Paris,  de- 
spatches were  sent  along  a  thousand 
miles  of  wire,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
20,000  words  an  hour. 
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We  shall  now  explain  the  means  hy 
whioh  this  extraordinarj  feat  is  ac* 
complished. 

•*  A  narrow  ribbon  of  paper  is  wound  on  a 
roller,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  on  which  it  is 
capable  of  turning,  so  as  to  be  regularly  un- 
rolled. This  ribbon  of  paper  is  passed  be- 
tween rollers  under  a  small  punch,  which, 
striking  upon  it,  makes  a  small  hole  at  iU 
centre.  This  punch  is  worked  by  a  simple 
mechanism  so  rapidly,  that  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  interruption  on  the 
paper  passing  before  it,  the  holes  it  produces 
are  so  close  together  as  to  leave  no  unper- 
forated  space  between  them,  and  thus  is  pro- 
duced a  continuous  perforated  Ime.  Means, 
however,  are  provided  by  which  the  agent 
who  superintends  the  process  can,  by  a  touch 
of  the  finger,  suspend  tlie  action  of  the  punch 
on  the  imper,  so  as  to  allow  a  longer  interval 
to  elapse  between  its  successive  strokes  upon 
the  paper.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of 
holes  are  perforated  hi  the  ribbon  of  paper, 
separated  by  unperforated  spaces.  The  mani- 
pulator, by  allowing  the  action  of  the  punch 
to  continue  uninterrupted  for  two  or  more 
successive  strokes,  cm  make  a  linear  perfora- 
tion of  greater  or  less  length  on  the  ribbon  ; 
and  by  suspending  the  action  of  the  punch, 
these  linear  perforations  may  be  separated  by 
unperforated  s{}aces. 

"Thus  it  it  is  evident,  that  being  provided 
with  a  preparatory  apparatus  of  this  kind,  an 
expert  agent  will  be  able  to  produce  on  the 
ribbon  of  paper  as  it  unrolls,  a  series  of  per- 
forated dots  and  lines,  and  that  these  dots 
and  lines  may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  already  de- 
scribed. 

**Let  us  imagine  then  the  agent  at  the 
station  of  departure  preparing  to  despatch  a 
message.  Preparatory  to  doing  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inscribe  it  in  the  perforated  tele- 
graphic characters  on  the  ribbon  of  paper 
just  described. 

"  He  places  for  this  purpose  before  him  the 
message  in  ordinary  writing,  and  he  transfers 
it  to  the  ribbon  in  perforated  characters  by 
means  of  the  punching  apparatus.  By  prac- 
tice he  is  enabled  to  execute  this  in  less  time 
than  it  would  be  requisite  for  an  expert  com- 
positor to  set  it  up  in  common  printing 
type. 

"The  punchmg  apparatus  for  inscribing 
in  perforated  characters  the  despatches  on 
ribbons  of  paper  is  so  arranged,  that  several 
agents  may  simultaneously  write  in  this  man- 
ner different  messages,  so  that  the  celerity 
with  which  the  messages  are  inscribed  on  the 
perforated  paper  may  be  rendered  commen- 
surate with  the  rapidity  of  their  transmission, 
by  merely  multiplying  the  inscribing  agents. 
"Let  us  now  ima<^ine  the  message  thus 
completely  inscribed  on  the  perforate* I  ribbon 
of  paper.     This  ribbon  is  a;rain  rolled  as  at 
first  upon  a  roller,  and  it  is  now  placed  ou 


an  axle  attached  to  the  machinery  of  the 
telegraph. 

"  The  extremity  of  the  perforated  ribbon 
at  which  the  message  commences  is  now  car* 
ried  over  a  metaUic  roller  which  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  positive  pole  pf  the  galvanic 
battery.  It  is  pressed  upon  this  roller  by  a 
small  metallic  spring  terminating  in  points 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  less  than  that  of  the  perforations  in  the 
paper.  This  metallic  spring  is  connected 
with  the  conducting  wire  which  passes  from 
the  station  of  departure  to  the  stations  of 
arrival.  When  the  metallic  spring  falls  into 
the  perforations  of  the  ribbon  of  paper  as  the 
latter  passes  over  the  roller,  the  galvanic 
circuit  is  completed  by  the  metallic  contact 
of  the  spring  with  the  roller,  but  when  those 
parts  of  the  ribbon  which  are  not  perforated 
pass  between  the  spring  and  the  roller,  the 
galvanic  circuit  is  broken  and  the  current  is 
interrupted. 

"  A  motion  of  rotation,  the  speed  of  which 
can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  is  imparted  to 
the  metallic  roller  by  clock  work,  so  that  the 
ribbon  of  paper  is  made  to  pass  rapidly  be- 
tween it  and  the  metallic  spring,  and  as  it 
passes  this  metallic  spring  falls  successively 
into  the  perforations  on  the  paper.  By  this 
means  the  galvanic  cu\?uit  is  alternately 
completed  and  broken,  and  the  current  passes 
during  intervals  corresponding  precisely  to 
the  perforations  in  the  paper.  In  this  man- 
ner the  successive  intervals  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  current  are  made  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  perforated  characters  ex- 
pressive of  the  message,  and  the  same  suc- 
cession of  intervals  of  transmission  and  sus- 
pension will  affect  the  writing  apparatus  at 
the  stations  of  arrival  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

"  Now  there  is  no  limit  to  the  speed  with 
which  this  process  can  be  executed,  nor  can 
tlierc  be  ati  error,  provided  only  that  the 
characters  have  been  correctly  marked  on  the 
perforated  paper ;  but  this  correctness  is  se- 
cured by  the  ribbon  of  perforated  paper  beuig 
examined  after  the  perforation  is  completed, 
and  deliberately  compared  with  the  written 
message.  Absolute  accuracy  and  unlimited 
celerity  are  thus  attained  at  the  station  of 
departure.  To  the  celerity  with  which  the 
des^patch  can  be  written  at  the  station  of 
arrival,  there  is  no  other  limit  than  the  time 
which  is  necessary  for  the  electric  current  to 
produce  the  decomposition  of  the  chemical 
solution  with  which  the  prepared  paper  is 
saturated." 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  these 
extraordinary  effects  are  produced; 
and  we  have  been  the  more  willing  to 
give  them  with  some  detail,  because 
the  memoir  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained is  still  unpublished,  ami  the 
reader  would  in  vain  seek  for  this  in- 
formation elsewhere. 
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I  FOLLOWBD  the  soldiers  as  they  march* 
ed  beyond  the  outer  boulevard,  and 
^cained  the  open  country.  Many  of 
the  idlers  dropped  ofT  here;  others 
accompanied  us  a  little  further;  but  at 
length,  when  the  drums  ceased  to  beat, 
and  were  sluns  in  marching  order  on 
the  backs  of  we  drummers,  when  the 
men  broke  into  the  open  order  that 
French  soldiers  instinctively  assume  on 
a  march,  the  curiosity  of  the  gazers 
appeared  to  have  nothmg  more  to  feed 
upon,  and  one  by  one  they  returned  to 
the  capital,  leaving  me  the  only  lingerer. 
To  any  one  accustomed  to  military 
display,  there  was  little  to  attract  notice 
in  the  column,  which  consisted  of  de- 
tachments from  various  corps,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery  ;  some  were  return- 
mg  to  their  re^ments  after  a  furlough ; 
some  had  just  issued  from  the  hospitals, 
and  were  seated  in  charettes,  or  country- 
cars  ;  and  others,  again,  were  peasant 
boys  only  a  few  days  before  drawn  in 
the  conscription.  There  was  every 
variety  of  uniform,  and,  I  may  add,  of 
n^gedness,  too— a  coarse  blouse  and  a 

Cof  worn  shoes,  with  a  red  or  blue 
ikerchief  on  the  head,  being  the 
dress  of  many  amon^  them.  The  Ke- 
public  was  not  rich  m  those  days,  and 
eared  little  for  the  costume  in  which 
her  victories  were  won.  The  artillery 
alone  seemed  to  preserve  anything  like 
uniformity  in  dress.  They  wore  a 
plain  uniform  of  blue,  with  long  white 
gaiters  comins  half  way  up  the  thigh ; 
a  low  co<^ed  oat,  without  feather,  out 
with  the  tricoloured  cockade  in  front. 
They  were  mostly  men  middle-aged, 
or  past  the  prime  of  lifb,  bronzed, 
weather-beaten,  hardy-looking  fellows, 
whose  white  moustaches  contrasted 
well  with  their  sun-burned  faces.  All 
their  weapons  and  equipments  were  of  a 
superior  Idnd,  and  showed  the  care 
bestowed  upon  an  arm  whose  efficiency 
was  the  first  discovery  of  the  repub- 
lican generals.  The  greater  number 
of  these  were  Bretons,  and  several  of 
them  had  served  in  the  fleet,  still  bear- 
ing in  their  logka  and  carnage  some- 


thing of  that  air  which  seems  inherent 
in  the  seaman.  They  were  grave, 
serious,  and  almost  stem  in  manner, 
and  very  unlike  the  youne  cavalry 
soldiers,  who,  mostly  recruited  from  the 
south  of  France,  many  of  them  GasconSf 
had  all  the  high-hearted  gaiety  and 
reckless  levity  of  their  own  peculiar 
land.  A  campaign  to  these  fellows 
seemed  a  pleasant  excursion ;  they 
made  a  jest  pf  evenrthing,  from  the  wan 
faces  of  the  invalids,  to  the  black  bread 
of  the  ''Commissary;"  they  quiceed 
the  new  "  Tourleroux,"  as  the  recruits 
were  styled,  and  the  old  ''Grumblers," 
as  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  the  veterans 
of  the  army ;  they  passed  t^eir  jcke§ 
on  the  Bepublic,  and  even  their  own 
officers  came  in  for  a  share  of  their 
ridicule.  The  Grenadiers,  howevcTf 
were  those  who  especially  were  made 
the  subject  of  their  sarcasm.  They  were 

generally  from  the  north  of  France,  and 
le  frontier  country  toward  Flanders^ 
whence  they  probably  imbibed  a  por- 
tion of  that  pnlegm  and  moroseness  so 
very  unlike  the  general  gaiety  of  French 
nature;  and  when  assafled  by  such  ad- 
versaries, were  perfectly  incapable  of 
reply  or  retaliation. 

They  all  belonged  to  the  armv  of  the 
"  Samore  et  Meuse,"  which,  although 
at  the  bc^ginning  of  Uie  campaign  hi^luy 
distinguished  for  its  successes,  had  been 
latterly  eclipsed  bv  the  extraordinary 
victories  on  the  Upper  Bhine  and  in 
Western  Germany ;  and  it  was  curious 
to  hear  with  what  intelligence  and  in- 
terest the  greatest  questions  of  strategy 
were  discussed  by  those  who  carried 
their  packs  as  common  soldiers  in  the 
ranks.  Movements  and  manceuvres 
were  criticised,  attacked,  defended,  ri- 
diculed, and  condemned,  with  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  knowledge  that  show-- 
ed  the  enormous  progress  the  nation 
had  made  in  military  science,  and  with 
what  ease  the  Republic  could  recruit  her 
officers  fh>m  the  ranks  of  her  armies. 

At  noon  the  column  halted  in  the 
wood  of  Belleville ;  and  while  the  men 
were  resting)  an  express  arrived  an- 
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nouncing  that  a  fresh  body  of  troops 
Tirould  soon  arrive,  and  ordering  the 
others  to  delay  their  march  till  they 
came  up.  The  orderly  who  brought 
the  tidings  could  only  say  that  be  be- 
lieved some  hurried  news  had  come 
from  Germany,  for  before  he  left  Paris 
the  rappel  was  beating  in  different 
quarters,  and  the  rumour  ran  that  re- 
inforcements were  to  set  out  for  Stras- 
bourg with  the  utmost  despatch. 

•*And  what  troops  are  coming  to 
join  us?"  said  an  old  artillery  sergeant, 
in  evident  disbelief  of  the  tidings. 

"  Two  batteries  of  artillery  and  the 
Yoltigeurs  of  the  4th,  I  know  for  cer- 
tain are  coming,"  said  the  orderly, 
"and  they  spoke  of  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers." 

"  What !  do  these  Germans  need 
another  lesson,"  said  the  cannonier, 
**I  thought  Fleurus  has  taught  them 
what  our  troops  were  made  ol  ?" 

**  How  you  talk  of  Fleurus,"  inter- 
rupted a  young  hussar  of  the  south ; 
"I  have  just  come  from  the  army  of 
Italy,  and,  ma  foi  I  we  should  never 
have  mentioned  such  a  battle  as 
Fleurus  in  a  despatch.  Campaigning 
amongst  dykes  and  hedges — fighting, 
with  a  river  on  one  flank  and  a  fortress 
on  t'other — parade  manoeuvres — where, 
at  the  first  check,  the  enemy  retreats, 
and  leaves  you  free,  for  the  whole 
afternoon,  to  write  off  your  successes 
to  the  Directory,  Had  you  seen  our 
fellows  scaling  the  Alps,  with  ava- 
lanches of  snow  descending  at  every  fire 
of  the  great  guns — forcing  pass  after 
pass  agaiast  an  enemy,  posted  on  every 
cliff  and  crag  above  us — cutting  our 
way  to  victory  by  roads  the  hardiest 
hunter  had  seldom  trod ;  I  call  that  war. " 

"And  I  call  it  the  skirmish  of  an 
outpost  1"  said  the  ^iff  veteran,  as  he 
smoked  away,  in  tuorough  contempt 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other.  **  I 
have  served  under  Kleber,  Hoche,  and 
Moreau,  and  I  believe  they  are  the  first 
generals  of  France." 

"  There  is  a  name  greater  than  them 
all,"  cried  the  hussar,  with  eagerness. 

"Let  us  hear  it,  then — you  mean 
Pichegru,  perhaps,  or  Massena  ?" 

**  No,  I  mean  Bonaparte  1"  said  the 
hussar,  triumphantly. 

"A  good  officer,  and  one  of  us," 
said  the  artilleryman,  touching  his  belt 
to  intimate  the  arm  of  the  service  the 
general  belonged  to.  "  He  commanded 
the  siege-train  at  Toulon." 

*'  He  belongs  to  all,"  said  the  other. 


<*  He  is  a  dragoon,  a  voltigeur,  an  artil- 
lerist, a  pontonier— what  you  will — he 
knows  everything,  as  1  know  my 
horse's  saddle,  and  cloak-bag." 

Both  parties  now  grew  warm ;  and 
as  each  was  not  only  an  eager  partisan, 
but  well  acquainted  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  two  campaigns  they  un- 
dertook to  defend,  tne  dispute  at- 
tracted a  large  circle  of  listeners,  who, 
either  seated  on  the  greensward,  or 
lying  at  full  length,  formed  a  pic- 
turesque group  under  the  shadow  of 
the  spreadmg  oak  trees.  Meanwhile, 
the  cooking  went  speedily  forward, 
and  the  camp-kettles  smoked  with  a 
steam  whose  savoury  odour  was  not  a 
little  tantalising  to  one  who,  like  my- 
self, felt  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
company. 

'*  What's  thy  mess,  boy  ?"  said  an 
old  grenadier  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  a  little 
distance  off,  and  affecting — but  I  fear 
very  ill — a  total  indifference  to  what 
went  forward. 

"He  is  asking  to  what  corps  thou 
belong'st?"  said  another,  seeing  that 
the  question  puzzled  me. 

"Unfortunately  I  have  none,"  said  I. 
"  I  merely  followed  the  march  for  cu- 
riosity." 

<*  And  thy  father  and  mother, 
child — what  will  they  say  to  thee  on 
thy  return  home  ?" 

"  1  have  neither  father,  mother,  nor 
home,"  said  I,  promptly. 

"Just  like  myself,"  said  an  old  red- 
whiskered  sapeur ;  ••  or  if  I  ever  had 
parents,  they  never  had  the  grace  to 
own  me.  Come  over  here,  child,  and 
take  share  of  ray  dinner." 

"  No,  parbleu  I  I'll  have  him  for  my 
comrade,"  cried  the  young  hussar.  "  I 
was  made  a  corporal  vesterday,  and 
have  a  larger  ration.  Sit  here,  my  boy, 
and  tell  us  how  art  called." 

"  Maurice  Tiemey." 

"  Maurice  will  do ;  few  of  us  care 
for  more  than  one  name,  except  in  the 
dead  muster  they  like  to  have  it  in  full. 
Help  thyself,  my  lad,  and  here's  the 
wine-flask  beside  thee." 

"  How  comes  it  thou  hast  this  old 
uniform,  boy,"  said  he,  pointing  to  my 
sleeve. 

"It  was  one  they  gave  me  in  the 
Temple,"  said  I.  "  I  was  a  *  rat  du 
prison*  for  some  time." 

"Thunder  of  war  I"  exclaimed  the 
cannonier,  "  I  had  rather  stand  a  whole 
platoon  fire  than  see  what  thou  most 
have  seen,  child." 
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••  And  hast  heart  to  go  back  there, 
boy,"  said  the  oorporalf  "and  live  the 
same  life  a^ain  ?" 

*'No,  I'll  never  go  back,"  said  I. 
"  I'll  be  a  soldier." 

*'  Well  said,  mon  brave— thou'lt  be  a 
hussar,  I  know." 

<*  If  natore  has  given  thee  a  good 
head,  and  a  quick  eye,  my  boy,  thou 
might  even  do  better;  and  in  time, 
perhaps,  wear  a  coat  like  mine,"  said 
the  cannonier. 

"Sacrebleul"  cried  a  little  fellow, 
whose  age  might  have  been  anything 
from  boyhood  to  manhood — for  while 
small  of  stature,  he  was  shrivelled  and 
wrinkled  like  a  mummy — "why  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  coat  he  wears  ?" 

"  And  be  a  drummer,  like  thee,"  said 
the  cannonier. 

"Just  so,  like  me,  and  like  Mas- 
sena — ^he  was  a  drummer,  too." 

"No,  no!"  cried  a  dozen  voices  to- 
gedier,  "that's  not  true." 

"  He's  raht ;  Massena  was  a  drum- 
mer  in  the  Eighth,"  said  the  cannonier ; 
"I  remember  him  when  he  was  like 
that  boy  yonder." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
who,  I  now  perceived,  wore  the  dress 
of  a  "  tambour ; "  "  and  is  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  the  first  to  face  the  enemy  ?" 

"  And  the  first  to  turn  his  back  to 
him,  comrade,"  cried  another. 

*'  Not  always — not  always" — said 
the  little  fellow,  regardless  of  the  laugh 
against  him.  "  Had  it  been  so,  I  had 
not  gained  the  battle  of  Grandrengs  on 
the  Sambre." 

"  Thou  gain  a  battle !"  shouted  half, 
a-dozen,  in  derisive  laughter. 

"  What,  Petit  Pierre  gained  the  day 
at  Grandrengs  I"  said  the  cannonier; 
"  why,  I  was  there  myself,  and  never 
heard  of  that  till  now." 

"I  can  believe  it  well,"  replied 
Pierre ;  "  many  a  man's  merits  go  un- 
acknowledged :  and  Kleber  got  all  the 
credit  that  belonged  to  Pierre  Canot." 

"  Let  us  hear  about  it  Pierre,  for 
even  thy  victory  is  unknown  by  name 
to  us,  poor  devils  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
How  call'st  thou  the  place?" 

"  Grandrengs,"  said  Pierre,  proudly. 
"  It's  a  name  will  live  as  long,  perhaps, 
as  many  of  those  high-sounding  ones 
you  have  fiivoured  us  with.  IM&yhap, 
thou  hast  heard  of  Cambray  ?" 

<* Never!"  said  the  hussar,  shaking 
his  head. 

"  Nor  of  '  Mons,'  either,  I'll  be 
fwom  ?"  continued  Pierre. 


"Quite  true,  I  never  heard  of  it 
before." 

"  Voila!"  exclaimed  Pierre,  in  con- 
temptuous triumph.  "  And  these  are 
the  fellows  pretend  to  feel  their  coun- 
try's  glory,  and  take  pride  in  her  con- 
quests. Where  hast  thou  been,  lad, 
not  to  hear  of  places  that  every  child 
syllables  now-a-days  ?" 

"  1  will  tell  you.  where  I've  been," 
said  the  hussar,  haughtily,  and  dropping 
at  the  same  time  the  familiar  "  thee  " 
and  "  thou  "  of  soldier  intercourse—. 
"  I've  been  at  Montenotte,  at  MiUe- 
simo,  at  Mondove " 

•  *  AUons,  done  I  with  your  disputes, " 
broke  in  an  old  grenadier;  "as  if 
France  was  not  victorious  whether  the 
enemies  were  English  or  German.  Let 
us  hear  how  Pierre  won  his  battle 
at— at " 

"  At  Grandrengs,"  said  Pierre. 
"  They  call  it  in  the  despatch  the  '  ac- 
tion of  the  Sambre,'  because  Kleber 
came  up  there — and  Kleber  bein^  a 
great  man,  and  Pierre  Canot  a  httle 
one,  you  understand,  the  glory  at- 
taches  to  the  place  where  the  bullion 
epaulettes  are  found — just  as  the  old 
King  of  Prussia  used  to  say,  '  Dieu 
est  toujours  a  cote  dc  gros  bataillons.' " 

"I  see  we'll  never  come  to  this 
same  victory  of  Grandrengs,  with  all 
these  turnings  and  twistings,"  muttered 
the  artillery  sergeant. 

*'  Thou  art  very  near  it  now,  com- 
rade, if  thou'lt  listen,"  said  Pierre,  as 
he  wiped  his  mouth  after  a  long 
draught  of  the  wine -flask.  *'  I'll  not 
wearv  the  honourable  company  with 
any  description  of  the  battle  generally, 
but  just  confine  myself  to  tmit  part  of 
it,  in  which  I  was  myself  in  action. 
It  is  well  known,  that  though  we 
claimed  the  victory  of  the  10th  May, 
we  did  little  more  than  keep  our  own, 
and  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Sambre, 
and  be  satisfied  with  such  a  position  as 
enabled  us  to  hold  the  two  bridges 
over  the  river — and  there  we  remained 
for  four  days  :  some saidpreparing for 
a  fresh  attack  upon  Kaunitz,  who 
commanded  the  allies ;  some,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  were  right,  alleging  that 
our  generals  were  squabbling  all  da^, 
and  all  night,  too,  with  two  Commis- 
saries that  the  Government  had  sent 
down  to  teach  us  how  to  win  battles. 
Ma  foi  I  we  had  had  some  experience 
in  that  way  ourselves,  without  learning 
the  art  from  two  citizens  with  tn- 
coloured  scarfs  round  their  waists,  and 
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yellow  tops  to  their  boots  1  However 
that  might  he,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  we  received  orders  to  cross 
the  river  in  two  strong  columns^  and 
form  on  the  opposite  side ;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  division  was  to  pass  the 
stream  by  boat  two  miles  higher  up, 
and,  concealing  themselves  in  a  pine 
woody  be  ready  to  take  the  enemy  in 
ilank,  when  they  believed  that  all  the 
force  was  in  the  front." 

**  Sacre  tonnerre  I  I  believe  that  our 
armies  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Rhine 
pcver  have  any  other  notion  of  battles 
than  that  eternal  flank  movement  1" 
cried  a  young  sergeant  of  the  Y6ltigeurs, 
who  had  just  come  up  from  the  army 
of  Italy.  ''  Our  general  used  to  split 
the  enemy  by  the  centre,  cut  him 
piecemeal  by  attack  in  columns,  and 
then  head  him  down  with  artillery  at 
short  ran^e — not  leaving  him  time  for 
a  retreat  in  heavy  masses         " 

"Silence,  silence,  and  let  us  hear 
Petit  Pierre,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices, 
who  cared  far  more  for  an  incident,  than 

scientific  discussion  about 


u 


manoeu- 


vres. 

"  The  plan  I  speak  of  was  General 
Moreau  8,"  continued  Pierre  ;  "  and  I 
fancy  that  your  Bonaparte  has  some- 
thing to  learn  ere  he  be  hit  equal  1" 

This  rebuke  seeming  to  have  engaged 
the  suflrages  of  the  company,  he  went 
on:  *'The  boat  division  consisted  of 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  two  bat- 
teries of  light-artillery,  and  a  volti- 
feur  company  of  the  '  Regiment  de 
^  larbceuf ' — to  which  I  was  then,  for 
the  time,  attached  as  'Tambour  en 
chef.*    What  fellows  they  were — the 

Greatest  devils  in  the  whole  armyl 
'hey  came  from  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  and  were  as  reckless  and  un- 
disciplined as  when  they  strutted  the 
streets  of  Paris.  When  they  were 
thrown  out  to  skirmish,  they  used  to 
play  as  many  tricks  as  school-boys : 
sometimes  they'd  run  up  to  the  roof  of 
a  cabin  or  a  hut — and  they  could  climb 
like  cats — and,  sitting  down  on  the 
chimney,  begin  firing  away  at  the 
enemy,  as  coolly  as  if  from  a  battery ; 
sometimes  they'd  capture  half-a-dozen 
asses,  and  ride  forward  as  if  to  charge, 
and  then,  aflecting  to  tumble  off,  the 
fellows  would  pick  down  any  of  the 
enemy's  officers  that  were  fools  enough 
to  come  near — scampering  back  to  the 
cover  of  the  line,  laughing  and  joking 
as  if  the  whole  were  sport.  I  saw 
one^whea  hu  wrist  was  shattered  by 


a  shot,  and  he  couldn't  fire— take  a 
comrade  on  his  back  and  ci^r  away 
like  a  horse,  just  to  tempt  the  Germans 
to  come  out  of  their  lines.     It  was 
with  these  blessed  youths  I  was  now 
to    serve,   for  the  Tambour  of  the 
Marboeuf  was    drowned    in   crossing 
the    Sambre    a  few    days   before. — 
Well — we    passed   the    river  safely, 
and,    unperceived    by    the    enemy, 
gained    tne  pine    wood,    where    we 
formed   in   two  columns,   one  of  at;, 
tack,  and  the  other  of  support—the 
voltigeurs  about  five  hundred  paces 
in  advance  of  the  leading  files.     The 
morning  was  dull  and  hazy,   for    a 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night ; 
and  the  country  is  flat,  and  so  much 
intersected  with  drains,  and  dykes,  and 
ditches,  that,  afler  rain,  the  vapour  is 
too  thick  to  see  twenty  yards  on  any 
side.     Our  business  was  to  make   a 
counter-march  to  the  right,  and,  guided 
by  the  noise  of  the  cannonade,   to 
come  down  upon  the  enemy's  flank  in 
the  thickest  of  the  engagement.     As 
wo    advanced,    we    found   ourselves 
in   a  kind  of  marshy  plain,   planted 
with  willows,  and  so  thick,  that  it  was 
oflen  diflicult  for  three  men  to  mai*ch 
abreast.     This  extended  for  a  con- 
siderable distance;   and,  on  escaping 
from  it,  we  saw  that  we  were  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  enemy's  lefty 
which  rested  on  a  little  village." 

''  I  know  it  well,"  broke  in  the  can- 
nonier ;  **  it's  called  Huyningen." 

''  Just  so.  There  was  a  rormidable 
battery  in  position  there  ;  and  part  of 
the  place  was  stockaded,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected an  attack.  Still,  there  were  no 
videttes,  nor  any  look-out  party,  so 
far  as  we  could  see ;  and  our  command- 
ing officer  did'nt  well  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  whether  it  was  a  point 
of  concealed  strength,  or  a  position 
they  were  about  to  withdraw  from. 
At  all  events,  it  requii'ed  caution; 
and,  although  the  battle  had  already 
begun  on  the  right — as  a  loud  cannon- 
ade, and  a  heavy  smoke  told  us — ^he 
halted  the  brigade  in  the  wood,  and 
held  a  council  of  his  officers  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  resolution  come 
to  was,  that  the  voltigeurs  should 
advance  alone  to  explore  the  way,  the 
rest  of  the  force  remaining  in  ambush. 
We  were  to  go  out  in  sections  of  com- 
panies, and  spreading  over  a  wide  sur- 
face, see  what  we  could  of  the  place. 

*^  Scarcely  was  the  order  given,  when 
away  we  went^ftnd  it  was  now  a  race 
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who  should  be  earliest  up  and  exchange 
first   shot  with   the  enemy.      Some 
dashed  forward  oyer  the  open  field  in 
front ;  others  skulked  along  by  dykes 
and    ditches;    some^  agun,    dodged 
here  and  there*  as  cover  offered  its 
shelter :  but  about  a  dozen*  of  whom 
I  was  one,  kept  the  track  of  a  little 
cart-road,    which,    half-coocealed  by 
high  banks  and  furze,  ran  in  a  zig-zag 
line  towards  the  Tillage.  I  was  always 
smart  of  foot ;  and  now,  having  newly 
joined  the  "voltigeurs,"  was  naturally 
eager  to  show  myself  not  unworthy 
of  my  new  associates.     I  went  -on  at 
my    oest    pace;     and    being  lightly 
equipped — neither  musket  nor  ball- 
cartridge  to  carry — I  soon  outstripped 
them  all;    and,   afler  about  twenty 
minutes'  brisk  running,  saw  in  front  of 
me  a  long,  low  farm-house,  the  walls 
all  pierced    for   musketry,   and  two 
small    eight-pounders   in   battery  at 
the  gate.     I  looked  back  for  my  com- 
panions, but  they  were  not  up — not  a 
man  of  them  to  be  seen.      '  No  mat- 
ter,' thought  I,  '  they'll  be  here  soon ; 
meanwhile  I'll  make  for  that    little 
copse  of  brush- wood;"  for  a    small 
dump  of  low  furze  and  broom  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of 
the  farm.     All  this  time,  I  ought  to 
say,  not  a  man  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
seen,  although  I,  from  where  I  stood, 
could  see  the  crenelated  walls,  and 
the  guns,  as  they  were  pointed — at  a 
distance  all  would  seem  like  an  ordi- 
nary  peasant  house. 

"  Aal crossed  the  open  space  to  gain 
the  copse,  piffl  came  a  bullet,  whiz- 
zing  past  me  ;  and  just  as  I  reached 
the  cover,  piflfl  came  another.  I 
ducked  my  head  and  made  for  the 
thicket ;  but  just  as  I  did  so,  my  foot 
caught  in  a  branch.  I  stumbled  and 
pitched  forward ;  and  trying  to  save 
myself,  I  grasped  a  bow  above  me.  It 
smashed  suddenly,  and  down  I  went. 
Ay!  down  sure  enough— for  I  went  right 
through  the  furze,  and  into  a  well^ 
one  of  those  old,  walled  wells,  they 
have  in  these  countries,  with  a  huge 
bucket  that  filb  up  the  whole  space, 
and  is  worked  by  a  chain.  Luckily  the 
bucket  was  linked  up  near  the  top, 
and  caught  me,  or  I  should  have  gone 
where  there  would  have  been  no  more 
heard  of  Pierre  Canot ;  as  it  was,  I 
was  sorely  bruised  by  the  fall,  and 
did'nt  recover  myself  for  full  ten 
minutes  after.  Then  I  discovered 
that  I  was  sitting  in  a  large  wooden 


trough,  hooped  with  iron,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  heavy  chains  that  passed 
over  a  windlass,  about  ten  feet  above 
my  head. 

"  I  was  safe  enough  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  at  least  none  were  likely  to  dis- 
cover me,  as  I  could  easily  see  by  the 
rust  of  the  chain  and  the  grass-grown 
edges,  that  the  well  had  b^n  long  dis- 
us^.  Now  the  position  was  far  from 
being  pleasant.  There  stood  the  farm- 
house, full  of  soldiers,  the  muskets 
ranging  over  every  approach  to  where 
I  lay.  Of  my  comrades,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  they  had  either 
missed  the  way  or  retreated ;  and  so 
time  crept  on,  and  I  pondered  on  what 
might  be  going  forward  elsewhere,  and 
whether  it  would  ever  be  my  own  for- 
tune to  see  my  comrades  again. 

"  It  might  be  an  hour — it  seemed 
three  or  four  to  me — after  this,  as  I 
looked  over  the  plain,  I  saw  the  caps 
of  our  infantry  just  issuing  over  the 
brushwood,  and  a  glancing  lustre  of 
their  bayonets,  as  the  sun  tipped 
them.  They  were  advancing,  but  as 
it  seemed,  slowly — halting  at  times,  and 
then  moving  forward  again — just  like 
a  force  waiting  for  others  to  come  up. 
At  last  they  debouched  into  the  plain ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  they  wheeled  about 
to  the  right,  leaving  the  farm-house  on 
their  flank,  as  if  to  march  beyond  it. 
This  was  to  lose  their  way  totally; 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  carry 
the  position  of  the  farm,  for  the  Grer'- 
mans  were  evidently  few,  had  no 
videttcs,  and  thought  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  I  crept  out  from  my 
ambush,  and  holding  my  cap  on  a  stick 
tried  to  attract  notice  from  our  fel- 
lows, but  none  saw  me.  I  ventured  at 
last  to  shout  aloud,  but  with  no  better 
success ;  so  that,  driven  to  the  end  of 
my  resources,  I  set  to  and  beat  a 
'roulade'  on  the  drum,  thundering 
away  with  all  my  might,  and  not  caring 
what  miffht  come  of  it-«for  I  was  hal^ 
mad  with  vexation  as  well  as  despair* 
They  heard  me  now;  I  saw  a  staff 
officer  gallop  up  to  the  head  of  the 
leading  division  and  halt  them;  a 
volley  came  peppering  irom  behind 
me,  but  without  doing  me  any  injury, 
for  I  was  safe  once  more  in  my  bucket. 
Then  came  another  pause,  and  again 
I  repeated  my  manoeuvre,  and  to  my 
delight  perceived  that  our  fellows  were 
advancing  at  quick  march.  I  beat 
harder,  and  the  drums  of  the  grenadiers 
answered  me.    All  right  now,  thought 
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I,  as  spnnging  forward,  T  called  out — 
•This  way,  boys,  the  wall  of  the  or- 
chard has  scarcely  a  man  to  defend  it ;' 
and  1  rattled  out  the  « pas-de-charge,' 
with  all  my  force.  One  crashing  fire  of 
ffuns  and  small  arms  answered  me 
from  the  farm-house;  and  then  away 
went  the  Germans  as  hard  as  they 
could  I — such  running  never  was  seen  I 
One  of  the  guns  they  carried  off  with 
them,  the  tackle  of  the  other  broke, 
and  the  drivers,  jumping  off  their  sad- 
dles, took  to  their  legs  at  once.  Our 
lads  were  over  the  walls,  through  the 
windows,  between  the  stockades,  every- 
where in  fact,  in  a  minute,  and  once 
inside,  they  carried  all  before  them. 
The  village  was  taken  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  whole  force  of  the  brigade  was 
advancingin  full  march  on  the  enemy*s 
flank.  There  was  little  resistance 
made  after  that,  and  Kaunitz  only 
saved  his  artillery  by  leaving  his  rere 
guard  to  be  cut  to  pieces." 

The  cannonier  nodded,  as  if  in  full 
assent,  and  Pierre  looked  around  him 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  vindi- 
cated his  claim  to  fatness. 

*'  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  the  despatch 
said  little  about  Pierre  Canot,  but  a 
great  deal  about  Moreau,  and  Kleber, 
and  the  rest  of  them." 

While  some  were  well  satisfied  that 
Pierre  had  well-established  his  merits, 
as  the  conqueror  of  "  Grandrengs," 
others  quizzed  him  about  the  heroism 
of  lying  hid  in  a  well,  and  owing  all 
his  glory  to  a  skin  of  parchment. 

*•  An'  thou  went  with  the  army  of 
Italy,  Pierre,"  said  the  hussar,  "  thou'd 
have  seen  men  march  boldly  to  victory, 
and  not  skulk  under  ground  like  a 
mole." 

'*  I  am  tired  of  your  song  about  this 
army  of  Italy,"  broke  in  the  cannonier ; 
•*  we  who  have  served  in  La  Vendee 
and  the  North  know  what  fighting 
means,  as  well,  mayhap,  as  men  whose 
boldest  feats  are  scaling  rocks  and 
clambering  up  precipices.  Your  Bona- 
parte is  more  like  one  of  these  Guerilla 
chiefs  they  have  in  the  'Basque,* 
than  the  general  of  a  French  army." 

''The  man  who  insults  the  army  of 
Italy,  or  its  chief,  insults  me!**  said 
the  corporal,  springing  up,  and  cast- 
ing a  sort  of  haughty  defiance  around 
him. 

"  And  then  ?" — asked  the  other. 

"  And  then — if  ho  be  a  French  sol- 
dier, he  knows  what  should  follow." 


"  Parbleu !"  said  the  cannonier,  coolly, 
"  there  would  be  little  glory  in  cutting 
you  down,  and  even  less  in  being 
wounded  by  you ;  but  if  you  will  have 
it  so,  it's  not  an  old  soldier  of  the 
artillery  will  baulk  your  humour." 

As  he  spoke,  he  slowly  arose  from  the 
ground,  and  tightening  his  waist-belt, 
seemed  prepared  to  follow  the  other. 
The  rest  sprung  to  their  feet  at  the 
same  time,  but  not,  as  I  anticipated,  to 
offer  a  friendly  mediation  between  the 
angry  parties,  but  in  full  approval  of 
their  readiness  to  decide  by  the  sword 
a  matter  too  trivial  to  be  called  a 
quarrel. 

In  the  midst  of  the  whispering  con- 
ferences as  to  place  and  weapons — for 
the  short,  straight  sword  of  the  artillery 
was  very  unlike  the  curved  sabre  of 
the  hussar — the  quick  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard,  and  suddenly  the  head  of 
a  squadron  was  seen,  as,  with  glancing 
helmets  and  glittering  equipments, 
they  turned  off  the  high-road  and  en- 
tered the  wood. 

"  Here  they  come  I — here  come  the 
troops!"  was  now  heard  on  every  side; 
and  all  question  of  the  duel  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  greater  interest  inspired  by 
the  arrival  of  the  others.  The  sight  was 
strikingly  picturesque;  for,  as  they 
rode  up,  the  order  to  dismount  was 
given,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
squadron  was  at  work  picqueting  and 
unsaddling  their  horses;  forage  was 
shaken  out  before  the  weary  and 
hungry  beasts;  kits  were  unpacked, 
cooking  utensils  produced,  ana  every 
one  busy  in  preparing  for  the  bivouac. 
An  infantry  column  followed  close  upon 
the  others,  which  was  ti^ain  succeeded 
by  two  batteries  of  field-artillery,  and 
some  squadrons  of  heav}' dragoons ;  and 
now  the  whole  wood,  far  and  near, 
wasj  crammed  with  soldiers,  wagons, 
caissons,  and  camp  equipage.  To  me 
the  interest  of  the  scene  was  never- 
ending —  life,  bustle,  and  gaiety  on 
ever}'  side.  The  reckless  pleasantry  of 
the  camp,  too,  seemed  elevated  by  the 
warlike  accompaniments  of  the  pic- 
ture—  the  caparisoned  horses  —  the 
brass  guns  blackened  on  many  a  battle- 
field— the  weather- seamed  faces  of  the 
hardy  soldiers  themselves — all  conspir- 
ing  to  excite  a  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  career.  i 

Most  of  the  equipments  were  new 
and  strange  to  my  eyes.  I  had  never 
before  seen  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Ropublican  Guard,  with  their  enormous 
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shakos^  and  their  lon^-^ppcd  vests^ 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ; 
neither  had  I  seen  the  ''  Hussars  de  la 
mort,**  in  their  richly-braided  uniform 
of  black,  and  their  lon^  hair  curled  in 
ringlets  at  either  side  of  the  face.  The 
cuirassiers,  too,  with  their  low  cocked 
hats,  and  straight  black  feathers,  as 
well  as  the  "  Fortes  Drapeaux,*'  whose 
brilliant  uniforms,  all  slashed  with 
gold,  seemed  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
yellow-topped  boots:  all  were  now 
seen  by  mo  for  the  first  time.  But 
of  all  the  figures,  which  amused  me 
most  by  its  singularity,  was  that  of 
a  woman,  who>  m  a  short  frock-coat 
and  a  low-crowned  hat,  carried  a  little 
barrel  at  her  side,  and  led  an  ass 
loaded  with  two  similar,  but  rather 
larger  casks.  Her  air  and  gait  were 
perfectly  soldier- like ;  and  as  she  passed 
the  different  posts  and  sentries,  she 
saluted  them  m  true  military  fashion. 
I  was  not  long  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  her  vocation  nor  her  name ;  for 
scarcely  did  she  pass  a  group  without 
stopping  to  dispense  a  wonderful  cor- 
dial that  she  carried ;  and  then  I  heard 
the  familiar  title  of  '*  La  Mere  Madou, " 
uttered  in  every  form  of  panegyric. 

She  was  a  short,  stoutly-built  figure, 
somewhat  past  the  middle  of  life^ 
but  without  any  impairment  of  activity 
in  her  movements.  A  pleasing  coun* 
tenanoe^  with  good  teeth  and  black 
eyes>  a  merry  voice,  and  a  ready 
tongue,  were  qualities  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  a  favourite  with  the 
soldiers,  whom  I  found  she  had  followed 
to  more  than  one  battle  field. 

'*  Pcste  r*  cried  an  old  grenadier,  as 
he  spat  out  the  liquor  on  the  ground. 
<*  This  is  one  of  those  sweet  things  they 
make  in  Holland ;  it  smacks  of  treacle 
and  bad  lemons.'* 

"Ah,  Grognard !"  said  she,  laughing, 
"  thou  art  more  used  to  corn-brandy, 
with  a  clove  of  garlic  in't,  than  to  good 
cura^oa." 

"  What,  cura^oa  !  Merc  Madou^ 
hast  got  curo9oa  there?"  cried  a  grey- 
whiskered  captain,  as  he  turned  on  his 
saddle  at  the  word. 

"  Yes,  Mon.  Capitaine,  and  such  as 
no  bonrgomaster  ever  drank  better ;" 
and  she  filled  out  a  little  glass,  and 
presented  it  gracefully  to  him. 

**  Encore,  ma  bonne  Mere,"  said  he, 
as  he  wiped  his  thick  moustache ; 
"  that  liquor  is  another  reason  for 
extending  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
the  brave  Dutch.*' 


"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?**  said  she, 
refilling  the  glass ;  **  but,  holloa,  there 
goes  Uregoire  at  full  speed.  Ah, 
scoundrels  that  ye  are,  I  see  what  ye've 
done."  And  so  was  it ;  some  of  the  wild 
young  voltigeur  fellows  had  fastened 
a  lighted  furze-bush  to  the  beast's  tail, 
and  had  set  him  at  a  gallop  through 
the  very  middle  of  the  encampment, 
upsetting  tents,  scattering  cooking- 
pans,  and  tumbling  the  groups,  as  they 
sat,  in  every  direction. 

The  confusion  was  tremendous,  for 
the  picqueted  horses  jumped  about, 
and  some  breaking  loose,  galloped 
here  and  there,  while  others  sot  off 
with  half-iuipacked  wagons,  scattering 
their  loading  as  they  went. 

It  was  only  when  the  blazing  furze 
had  dropped  off  that  the  cause  of  the 
whole  mischance  would  suffer  himself 
to  be  captured,  and  led  quietly  back 
to  his  mistress.  Half-crying  with 
ioy,  and  still  wild  with  anger,  she 
kissed  the  beast,  and  abused  her  tor- 
mentors by  turns. 

*'  Cannoniers  that  ve  are,'*  she 
cried,  '*ma  foil  you'll  have  little 
tast-e  for  fire  when  the  day  comes 
that  ye  should  face  it  I  Fauvre  Gre- 
goire,  they've  left  thee  a  tail  like  a 
tirailleur's  feather  I  Plagues  light  on 
the  thieves  that  did  it  I  Come  here, 
boy,"  said  she,  addressing  me,  "  hold 
the  bridle ;  what's  thy  corps,  lad  ?** 

"  I  have  none  now ;  I  only  followed 
the  soldiers  from  Paris." 

"Away  with  thee,  street  runner; 
away  with  thee,  then,"  said  she,  con- 
temptuously; "there  are  no  pockets 
to  pick  here ;  and  if  there  were,  thou'd 
lose  thy  ears  for  the  doins  it.  Be  off, 
then  ;  back  with  thee  to  Paris  and  all 
its  villanies.  There  are  twenty  thou- 
sand of  thy  trade  there,  but  there's 
work  for  ye  all  I" 

"Nay,  Mere,  don't  be  harsh  with 
the  boy,"  said  a  soldier;  "  you  can  see 
by  his  coat  that  his  heart  is  with  us." 

"  And  he  stole  that,  I'll  be  sworn," 
said  she,  pulling  me  round  by  the 
arm,  full  in  front  of  her.  "  Answer 
me,  '  Gamin,'  where  did'st  find  that 
old  tawdry  jacket  ?" 

"  I  got  it  in  a  place  where,  if  they 
had  hold  of  thee  and  thy  bad  tongue, 
it  would  fare  worse  with  thee  than  Uiou 
thinkest,"  said  I,  maddened  by  the 
imputed  theft  and  insolence  together. 

"And  where  may  that  be,  young 
slip  of  the  galleys?"  cried  she,  angrily. 

"  In  the  •  Prison  du  Temi^le.' " 
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"  Is  that  their  livery,  then  ?"  said 
she,  laughing,  and  pointing  at  me  with 
ridicule,  **  or  is  it  a  family  dress  made 
after  thy  father's  ?" 

"  My  father  wore  a  soldier's  coat, 
and  bravely,  too,"  said  I,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  the  tears  that  rose 
to  my  eyes. 

<'ln  what  regiment,  boy?"  asked 
the  soldier  who  spoke  before. 

**In  one  tliat  exists  no  longer,"  said 
I,  sadly,  and  not  wishing  to  allude  to 
a  service  that  would  find  but  slight 
favour  in  republican  ears. 

'<  That  must  be  the  24th  of  the  Line ; 
they  were  cut  to  pieces  at '  Tongres.' " 

«  No — ^no,  he's  thinking  of  the  9th, 
that  got  so  roughly  handled  at  Fonte- 
noy,"  said  another. 

**  Of  neither,"  said  I ;  "  I  am  speak- 
ing of  those  who  have  left  nothing  but 
a  name  behind  them,  the  '  Garde  du 
Corps*  of  the  king." 

"  Voila  I"  criwi  Madou,  clapping 
her  hands  in  astonishment  at  my  im- 
pertinence; "there's  an  aristocrat  for 
you !  Look  at  him,  roes  braves!  it*8  not 
every  day  we  have  the  grand  seigneurs 
condescending  to  come  amongst  us  I 
You  can  learn  something  of  courtly 
manners  from  the  polished  descend- 
ant of  our  nobility.  Say,  boy,  art  a 
count,  or  a  baron,  or  perhaps  a  duke." 

*'  Make  way  there — out  of  the  road. 
Mere  Madou,"  cried  a  dragoon,  cur- 
veting his  horse  in  such  a  fashion  as 
almost  to  upset  ass  and  "  cantiniere" 
together,  "the  staff  is  coming." 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  sent 
numbers  off  in  full  speed  to  their  quart- 
ers ;  and  now,  all  was  haste  and  bustle 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  inspection. 
The  Mere's  endeavours  to  drag  her 
beast  along  were  not  very  successful ; 
for,  with  the  peculiar  instinct  of  his 
species,  the  more  necessity  there  was 
of  speed,  the  lazier  he  became ;  and  as 
every  one  had  his  own  concerns  to  look 
after,  she  was  left  to  her  own  unaided 
efforts  to  drive  him  forward. 

"Thou'lt  have  a  day  in  prison  if 
thou'rt  found  here,  M^re  Madou,"  said 
a  dragoon,  as  he  struck  the  ass  with 
the  Hat  of  his  sabre, 

"  I  know  it  well,"  cried  she,  pas- 
sionately ;  "but  I  have  none  to  help  me. 
Come  here,  lad ;  be  good-natured,  and 
forget  what  passed.  Take  his  bridle 
whue  I  whip  him  on." 

I  was  at  first  disposed  to  refuse,  but 
her  pitiful  face  and  sad  plight  made  me 
think  better  of  it ;  ana  I  seized  the 


bridle  at  once ;  but  just  as  I  had  done 
so,  the  escort  galloped  forward,  and  thp 
dragoons  coming  on  the  flank  of  the 
misei'ablo  beast,  over  he  went,  barrels 
and  all,  crushing  me  beneath  him  as  ho 

fell. 

"Is  the  boy  hurt?"  were  the  last 
words  I  heard,  for  I  fainted  ;  but  a  few 
minutes  after  I  found  myself  seated  on 
the  grass,  while  a  soldier  was  staunch- 
ing the  blood  that  ran  fireely  from  a  cut 
in  mv  forehead, 

**It  is  a  trifle.  General — a  mere 
scratch,"  said  a  young  officer  to  an  old 
man  on  horseback  beside  him,  "and 
the  lee  is  not  broken." 

"  Glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  officer ; 
"casualties  are  insufferable,  except 
before  an  enemy.  Send  the  lad  to  his 
regiment." 

**  He's  only  a  camp-follower.  Gene- 
ral.    He  does  not  belong  to  us." 

"  There,  my  lad,  take  this,  then,  and 
make  thy  way  back  to  Paris,"  said  the 
old  general,  as  he  threw  me  a  small 
piece  of  money. 

I  looked  up,  and  there,  straight  be- 
fore me,  saw  the  same  officer  who  had 
given  me  the  assignat  the  night  before. 

"General  La  Costel"  cried  I,  in 
delight,  for  I  thought  him  already  a 
friend. 

"  How  is  this — ^have  I  an  acquaint- 
ance here?"  said  he,  smiling;  "on 
my  life  I  it's  the  young  rogue  I  met  this 
mominsr.  Eh!  art  not  thou  the  artil- 
lery-drtver  I  spoke  to  at  the  barrack?" 

"Yes,  General,  the  same." 

"  Diantre !  It  seems  fated,  then,  that 
we  are  not  to  part  company  so  easily ; 
for  hadst  thou  remained  in  Paris,  lad, 
we    had  most  probably    never    met 


agam. 


"  Ainsi  je  suis  bien  tombe,"  Grcneral, 
said  I,  punning  upon  my  accident. 

He  laughed  heartily,  less  I  sup- 
pose at  the  jest,  which  was  a  poor 
one,  than  at  the  cool  impudence  with 
which  I  uttered  it;  and  then  turning  to 
one  of  the  staff,  said — 

"I  spoke  to  BerthoUet  about  this  boy 
already — see  that  they  take  him  in  the 
9th.  I  say,  my  lad,  what's  thy  name  ?" 

'*Tiernay,  sir." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  Tiernay.  Well, 
Ticmay,  thou  shalt  be  a  hussar,  my 
man.  See  that  I  get  no  disgrace  by 
the  appointment." 

I  kissed  his  hand  fervently,  and  the 
staff  rode  forward,  leaving  me  the  hap- 
piest heart  that  beat  in  &.  that  crowd- 
ed host. 
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CHAPTEa  VII. 


A   PABBIRO    ACQUALITARCB. 


Ir  the  guide,  who  is  to  lead  us  on  a 
long  and  devious  track>  stops  at  every 
by-way,  following  out  each  path  that 
seems  to  invite  a  ramble  or  suggest  a 
halt,  we  naturally  might  feel  distrust- 
ful of  his  safe  conduct,  and  uneasy  at 
the  prospect  of  the  road  before  us.  In 
the  same  way  may  the  reader  be  dis- 
posed to  fear  that  he  who  descends  to 
slight  and  trivial  circumstances,  will 
scarcely  have  time  for  events  which 
ought  to  occupy  a  wider  space  in  his 
reminiscences  ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  bound  to  apologise  for  the  seeming 
transgression  of  my  last  chapter.  Most 
true  it  is,  that  were  I  to  relate  the  en- 
tire  of  my  life  with  a  similar  diffuse- 
nessy  my  memoir  would  extend  to  a 
length  far  beyond  what  I  intend  it 
to  occupy.  Such,  however,  is  very 
remote  m>m  my  thoughts.  I  have 
dwelt  with,  perhaps,  something  of 
prolixity  u|X)n  the  soldier-life  and  cha- 
racteristics of  a  past  day,  because  I 
shall  yet  have  to  speak  of  changes, 
without  which  the  contrast  would  be 
inappreciable;  but  I  have  also  laid 
stress  upon  an  incident  trivial  in  itself, 
because  it  formed  an  event  in  my  own 
fortunes.  It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that 
I  became  a  soldier. 

Now,  the  man  who  carries  a  musket 
in  the  ranks,  may  very  reasonably  be 
deemed  but  a  small  ingredient  of  the 
mass  that  forms  an  army  ;  and  in  our 
day  his  thoughts,  hopes,  fears,  and 
ambitions  are  probably  as  unknown 
and  uncared  for,  as  the  precise  spot  of 
earth  that  yielded  the  ore  from  which 
his  own  weapon  was  smelted.  This  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  it  is  right.  In 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
it  was  far  otherwis«u  The  Republic,  in 
extinguishing  a  class  had  elevated  the 
individual;  and  now  each,  in  what- 
ever station  he  occupied,  felt  himself 
qualified  to  entertain  opinions  and 
express  sentiments,  which,  because 
they  were  his  own»  he  presumed  them 
to  be  national.  The  idlers  of  the 
streets  discussed  the  deepest  questions 
of  politics  ;  the  soldiers  talked  of  war 
witn  aU  the  presumption  of  consummate 
generalship.  The  great  operations  of  a 
campaign^  and  the  various  qualities  of 
difierent  commanders,  were  the  daily 
subjects  of  dispute  in  the  camp.  Upon 


one  topic  only  were  all  agreed ;  and 
there,  indeed,  our  unanimity  repaid 
all  previous  discordance.  We  deemed 
France  the  only  civilised  nation  of  the 

flobe,  and  reckoned  that  people  thrice 
appy  who,  by  any  contingency  of  for- 
tune, engaojed  our  sympathy,  or  pro- 
cured the  distinction  of  our  presence 
in  arms.  We  were  the  heaven-bom 
disseminators  of  freedom  throughout 
Europe ;  the  sworn  enemies  of  kingly 
domination  ;  and  the  missionaries  of 
a  political  creed,  which  was  not  alone 
to  ennoble  mankind,  but  to  render  its 
condition  eminently  happy  and  pros- 
perous. 

There  could  not  be  an  easier  lesson 
to  learn  than  this,  and  particularly 
when  dinned  into  your  ears  all  day, 
and  from  every  rank  and  grade  around 
you.  It  was  the  programme  of  every 
message  from  the  Directory;  it  was 
the  opening  of  every  general  order 
from  the  (General;  it  was  the  table- 
talk  at  your  mess.  The  burthen  of 
every  song,  the  title  of  every  mili- 
tary march  performed  by  the  regimen- 
tal band,  recalled  it,  even  the  riding- 
master,  as  he  followed  the  recruit 
around  the  weary  circle,  whip  in  hand, 
mingled  the  orders  he  uttered  with 
apposite  axioms  upon  Republican 
grandeur.  How  I  think  I  hear  it  still, 
as  the  grim  old  quartermaster-ser- 
jeant,  with  his  Alsatian  accent  and 
deep-toned  voice,  would  call  out — 

"Elbows  back! — wrist  lower  and  free 
from  the  side — free,  I  say,  as  every 
citizen  of  agreat  Republic ! — head  erect, 
as  a  Frenchman  has  a  right  to  carry 
it ! — chest  full  out,  like  one  who  can 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,  and  ask  no 
leave  from  king  or  despot! — down  with 
your  heel,  sir;  think  that  you  crush 
a  tyrant  beneath  it  1" 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  run. 
ning  commentaries  on  equitation, 
till  often  I  forgot  whether  the  les- 
son had  more  concern  with  a  seat 
on  horseback  or  the  great  cause  of 
monarchy  throughout  Europe.  I  sup- 
pose, to  use  a  popular  phrase  of  our 
own  day,  *•  the  system  worked  well;" 
certainly  the  spirit  of  the  army  was 
unquestionable.  From  the  grim  old 
veteran,  with  snow-white  moustache* 
to  the  beardless  boy,  there  was  but  one 
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hope  and  wish — the  glory  of  France. 
How  they  understood  that  glory,  or  in 
what  it  essentially  consisted,  is  another 
and  very  different  question. 

Enrolled  as  a  soldier  in  the  ninth 
regiment  of  Hussars,  I  accompanied 
that  corps  to  Nancy,  where,  at  that 
time,  a  large  cavalry  school  was  formed, 
and  where  the  recruits  from  the  difie- 
rent  regiments  were  trained  and 
managed  before  being  sent  forward 
to  their  destination. 

A  taste  for  equitation,  and  a  certain 
aptitude  for  catching  up  the  peculiar 
Character  of  the  dinerciit  horses,  at 
once  distinguished  me  in  the  riding 
school,  and  1  was  at  last  adopted  by 
the  riding-master  of  the  regiment  as  a 
kind  of  aide  to  him  in  his  walk.  AVhen 
I  thus  became  a  bold  and  skilful  horse- 
man, my  proficiency  interfered  with 
my  promotion,  for  instead  of  accom. 
panying  my  regiment  I  was  detained 
at  Nancy,  and  attached  to  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  cavalry  school  there. 

At  first  I  asked  for  nothing  better. 
It  was  a  life  of  continued  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  while  I  daily  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  subject  which  interested 
roc  deeply,  I  grew  tall  and  strong  of 
limb,  and  with  that  readiness  in  danger, 
and  that  cool  collected ness  in  moments 
of  difficulty,  that  are  so  admirably 
taught  by  the  accidents  and  mischances 
of  a  cavalry  riding-school. 

The  most  vicious  and  unmanage- 
able beasts  from  the  Limousin  were 
often  sent  to  us ;  and  when  any  one 
of  these  was  deemed  peculiarly  un* 
tractable,  **  Give  him  to  Tiema^,"  was 
the  last  appeal,  before  abandomng  him 
as  hopeless.  I'm  certain  I  owe  much  of 
the  formation  of  my  character  to  my  life 
at  this  period,  and  that  my  love  of  adven- 
ture, my  taste  for  excitement,  my  ob- 
stinate resolution  to  conquer  a  diffi. 
culty,  my  inflexible  perseverance  when 
thwarted,  and  my  eager  anxiety  for 
praise,  were  all  picked  up  amid  the 
sawdust  and  tan  of  the  riding-school. 
How  long  I  might  have  continued 
satisfied  with  such  triumphs,  and  con- 
tent to  be  the  wonder  ot  the  freshly. 
joined  conscripts,  I  know  not,  when 
accident*  or  something  very  like  it, 
decided  the  question. 

It  was  a  calm,  delicious  evening  in 
April,  in  the  year  after  I  had  entered 
the  school,  that  I  was  strollinff  alooe 
on  the  old  fortified  wall,  which,  once 
a  stronff  redoubt,  wum  the  favourite 
walk  of  the  good  citizens  of  Nuucy. 


I  was  somewhat  tired  with  the  fati^«9 
of  the  day,  and  sat  down  to  rest  Ymder 
one  of  the  acacia  trees,  whose  deHcioiis 
blossom  was  already  scentinff  the  air. 
The  night  was  still  and  noisdess ;   not 
a  man  moved  along  the  wall ;  the  ham 
of  the  city  was  gradually  subsiding^ 
and  the  lights  in  the  cottages  over  the 
plain  told  that  the  labourer  was  tixm- 
ing  homeward  from  his  toil.     It  'wax 
an  hour  to  invite  calm  thoughts,  mn<l 
so  I  fell  a  dreaming  over  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  a  peasant's  life,  and  the 
unruffled  peace  of  an  existence  passed 
amid  scenes  that  were  endean^l    by 
years  of  intimacy.     "How  happily/" 
thought  I,    "time  must  steal  on'iu 
these  quiet  spots,  where  the  strife  and 
struggle    of  war  are  unknown,  and 
even   the    sounds  of  conflict    never 
reach.'*    Suddenly  my  musings  wex^c 
broken  in  upon  by  hearing  the  meiw- 
sured  tramp  of  cavalry,  as  at  a  walk^ 
a  long  column  wound  their  way  alon^ 
the    zig-zag    approaches,    which    by 
many  a  redoubt  and  fosse,  over  many  aa 
draw-bridge,    and    beneath    many    a 
strono;  arch,  led  to  the  gates  of  Nancy. 
The  &ud,  sharp  call  of  a  trumpet  was 
soon  heard,  and,  after  a  brief  parley^ 
the  massive  gates  of  the  fortress  were 
opened  for  the  troops  to  enter.     From 
the  position  I  occupied  exactly  over 
the  gate,  I  could  not  only  see  the  long, 
dark  line  of  armed  men  as  they  passed, 
but  also  hear  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  as  they  entered. 
"What  regiment?" 
"  Detachments  of  the  12th  I>nw;oona 
and  the  22nd  Chasseurs-a-Chevsl!" 
••AVherefrom?" 
"Valence." 
*•  Where  to  ?" 
"  The  army  of  the  Rhine." 
"Pass  on  r 

And  with  the  words  the  ringing 
sound  of  the  iron-shod  horses  was 
heard  beneath  the  vaulted  entrance. 
As  they  issued  from  beneath  the  Ions 
deep  arch,  the  men  were  form^ 
in  lino  along  two  sides  of  a  wide 
"  Place**  inside  the  walls,  where,  with 
that  despatch  that  habit  teadies,  the 
billets  were  speedily  distributed,  and 
the  parties  "  told  ofi^*  in  sooads  for 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  force 
seemed  a  considerable  one,  and  with 
all  the  celerity  they  could  employ,  the 
billeting  occupied  a  long  time.  As 
I  watched  the  groups  moving  off,  I 
heard  the  direction  given  to  one  party, 
**  Cavalry  School-*Kucde  LorraiucI" 
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The  young  officer  who  commanded 
the  group  took  a  direction  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  right  one ;  and  hasten, 
ing  down  from  the  rampart,  I  at  once 
overtook  them,  and  explained  the 
mistake.  I  oflcred  them  my  guidance 
to  the  place,  which  being  willingly 
accepted,  I  walked  along  at  their  side. 

Chatting  as  we  went,  I  heard  that 
the  dragoons  were  hastily  withdrawn 
from  the  La  Vendee  to  form  part  of 
the  force  under  General  Hoche.  The 
young  sous-lieutenant,  a  mere  boy  of 
my  own  age,  had  already  served  in  two 
campaigns  in  Holland  and  the  south 
of  France;  had  been  wounded  in  the 
Loire,  and  received  his  grade  of  officer 
at  the  hands  of  Hoche  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

He  could  speak  of  no  other  name — 
Hoche  was  the  hero  of  all  his  thoughts 
-*hi8  gallantry^  his  daring,  his  military 
knowledge,  his  coolness  in  danger,  his 
impetuosity  in  attack,  his  personal 
amiability,  the  mild  gentleness  of  his 
manner,  were  themes  tne  young  soldier 
loved  to  dwell  on ;  and  however  pressed 
by  me  to  talk  of  war  and  its  cnances, 
he  inevitably  came  back  to  the  one 
loved  theme — his  general." 

AMien  the  men  were  safely  housed 
for  the  night,  I  invited  my  new  friend 
to  my  own  quarters,  where,  having 
provided  the  best  entertainment  I 
could  afford,  we  passed  more  than  half 
the  night  in  chatting.  There  was 
nothing  above  mediocrity  in  the  look 
or  manner  of  the  youth  ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  what  he  had  seen  were  un- 
marked by  anything  glowing  or  pic- 
turesque; his  observations  did  not 
evince  either  a  quick  or  a  reflective 
mind,  and  yet,  over  this  mass  of  com- 
monplace, enthusiasm  for  his  leader 
had  shed  a  rich  glow,  like  a  goreeous 
sunlight  on  a  landscape,  that  made  all 
beneath  it  seem  briUiant  and  splendid. 

"  And  now,'*  said  he,  afler  an  ac- 
count of  the  last  action  he  had  seen, 
"and  now,  enough  of  myself;  let's 
talk  of  thee.  Where  hast  thou  been  ?" 

"  Here  I**  said  I,  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a 
voice  that  shame  had  almost  made  in- 
audible ;  "Here,  here,  at  Nancy." 

*•  Not  always  here  ?" 

"  Just  so.    Always  here." 

'*  And  what  doing,  mon  cher.  Thou 
art  not  one  of  the  Municipal  Guard, 
surely?" 

*'  No,"  said  I,  smiling  sadly ;  "  I 
belong  to  the  *  Ecolo  d'Ecjuitation.'  *' 

**  Aht  that's  it,*'  said  he,  in  some- 
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what  of  confusion ;  '*  I  always  thought 
they  selected  old  Serjeants  en  retraite, 
worn  out  veterans,  and  wounded  fel- 
lows, for  riding-school  duty." 

"  Most  of  ours  are  such,"  said  I,  my 
shame  increasing  at  every  word — <'  but 
somehow  they  chose  me  also,  and  I  had 
no  will  in  the  matter ** 

"No  will  in  the  matter,  parbleul 
and  why  not?  Every  man  in  France 
has  a  right  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  Thou  art  a  soldier,  a  hussar 
of  the  9th,  a  brave  and  gallant  corps, 
and  art  to  be  told,  that  thy  comraaes 
have  the  road  to  fame  and  honour  open 
to  them ;  whilst  thou  art  to  mope 
away  life  like  an  invalided  drummer  ? 
It  is  too  gross  an  indignity,  my  boy, 
and  must  not  be  borne.  Away  with 
you  to-morrow  at  day-break  to  the 
'Etat  Major,'  ask  to  see  the  Com- 
mandant. You*re  in  luck,  too,  for  our 
colonel  is  with  him  now,  and  he  is 
sure  to  back  your  request.  Say  that 
you  served  in  the  school  to  oblige 
your  superiors ;  but  that  you  cannot 
see  all  chances  of  distinction  lost  to 
you  for  ever,  by  remaining  there. 
They've  given  you  no  grade  yet,  I 
see,"  continued  he,  looking  at  my 
arm. 

"  None ;  I  am  still  a  private.*' 

*'  And  /  a  sous-lieutenant,  just  be- 
cause 1  have  been  where  powder  was 
flashing  I  You  can  ride  well,  of  course  ?  " 

"I  def^  the  wildest  Limousin  to 
shake  me  in  my  saddle." 

*'And,  as  a  swordman,  what  are 
you  ?" 

"  Gros  Jean  calls  me  his  best  pupil." 

"Ah,  true  I  you  have  Gros  Jean 
here  ;  the  best  '  sabreur '  in  France  I 
And  here  you  are — a  horseman,  and  one 
of  Gros  Jean's  '  eleves ' — trotting  away 
life  in  Nancy  I  Have  you  any  niends 
in  the  service  ?" 

"  Not  one." 

"  Not  one !  Nor  relations,  nor  con- 
nexions?" 

''None.  I  am  Irish  by  descent. 
My  family  are  only  French  by  one 
generation." 

''  Lrish  ?  Ah  I  that's  lucky  too,"  said 
he.  '<Our  colonel  is  an  Irishman. 
His  name  is  Mahon.  You're  certain  of 
getting  vour  leave  now.  Ill  present 
you  to  nim  to-morrow.  We  are  to 
halt  two  days  here,  and  before  that  is 
over,  I  hope  you'll  have  made  your  last 
caracole  in  theriding-schoolof  Nancv." 

"But  remember,"  cried  I,  '*that 
although  Irish  by  family,  I  have  never 
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been  there.  I  know  nothing  of  either 
the  people  or  the  binguage;  and  do 
not  present  me  to  the  general  as  his 
countryman.*' 

*•  I'll  call  5'ou  by  your  name,  as  a 
soldier  of  the  9th  Husjiars ;  and  leave 
you  to  make  out  your  claim  as  coun^ 
trymen,  if  you  please,  together. 


This  course  was  now  agreed  upon, 
and  after  some  further  talking,  my 
friend,  refusing  all  my  offers  of  a  bed, 
coolly  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him, 
and,  with  his  head  on  the  table,  fell 
fast  asleep,  long  before  I  had  ceased 
thinking  over  his  stories  and  his  ad- 
ventures in  camp  and  battle-field. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
"  TR0HCR09.*' 


Mr  duties  in  the  riding-school  were 
always  over  before  mid-day,  and  as 
noon  wa5  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
young  lieutenant  to  present  me  to  his 
colonel,  I  was  ready  by  that  time,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival.  I  had 
done  my  best  to  smarten  up  my  uni- 
form, and  make  all  my  accoutrements 
bright  and  glistening.  My  scabbard'' 
was  polished  like  silver,  the  steel  front 
of  my  shako  shone  like  a  mirror,  and 
the  tinsel  lace  of  my  jacket  had  under- 
gone a  process  of  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing that  threatened  its  very  existence. 
1^  smooth  chin  and  bearaless  unper 
lip,  however,  gave  me  a  degree  or  dis- 
tress,  that  all  other  deficiencies  failed 
to  inflict :  I  can  dare  to  say,  that  no 
medisval  gentleman's  bald  spot  ever 
cost  him  one-half  the  misery,  as  did 
my  lack  of  moustache  occasion  me: 
'*  A  hussar  without  beard,  as  well  with-, 
out  spurs  or  sabretasche  ;**  a  tambour 
major  without  his  staff,  a  cavalry 
charger  without  a  tail,  couldn't  be  more 
ridiculous :  and  there  was  that  old  Ser- 
jeant of  the  riding-school,  *«Tron- 
chon,"  with  a  beard  that  might  have 
made  a  mattrass  t  How  the  goods  of 
this  world  are  unequally  distributed  I 
thouffht  I ;  still  why  might  he  not  spare 
me  a  little — a  very  little  would  suffice — 
just  enough  to  give  the  ''air  hussar"  to 
my  countenance.  He's  an  excellent 
creature ;  the  kindest  old  fellow  in  the 
world.  I'm  certain  he'd  not  refuse 
me ;  to  be  sure  the  beard  is  a  red  one, 
and  pretty  much  like  bell- wire  in  con. 
sistenoe ;  no  matter,  better  that  than 
this  girlish  smooth  chin  I  now  wear. 

Tronchon  was  spelling  out  the  Monu 
teur'9  account  of  the  Italian  campaign 
as  I  entered  his  room,  and  found  it  ex- 
eessirely  difficoH  to  get  back  from  the 
Alps  and  Appenines  to  the  humble  re- 
quest I  preferred. 

"Poor  fellows,"  muttered  he,  "four 
battles  in  seven  days,  without  stores 
of  any  kind,  or  rations — almoflt  with. 


out  bread;   and  here    comest  thou, 
whining  because  thou  hasn't  a  beard." 

"  If  1  were  not  a  hussar  " 

"Bahl"  said  he,  interrupting,  "what 
of  that?  Where  should'st  thou  have  had 
thy  baptism  of  blood,  boy?  Art  a  child, 
nothing  more." 

**I  shared  my  quarters  last  niorht 
with  one,  not  older,  Tronchon,  and  Ae 
was  an  officer,  and  had  seen  many  a 
battle-field." 

"  I  know  that,  too,"  said  the  vete- 
ran, with  an  expression  of  impatience 
— "that  General  Bonaparte  will  give 
every  boy  his  epaulettes,  before  an  old 
and  tried  soldier." 

"  It  was  not  Bonaparte.  It  was  ** 

"  I  care  not  who  promoted  the  lad ; 
the  system  is  just  the  same  with  them 
all.  It  is  no  longer,  *  Where  have  you 
served? — ^what  have  you  seen?'  but, 
*  Can  you  read  glibly? — can  you  write 
faster  than  speak  ? — have  you  learned 
to  take  towns  upon  paper,  and  attack 
a  breast-work  with  a  rule  and  a  pair 
of  compasses  I'  This  is  what  they  called 
'laffenie '  <laff6niel* — ha!  hal  ha!"  cried 
he,  laughing  heartily ;  "  that's  the  name 
old  women  used  to  give  the  devil  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I 
could  get  him  back  from  these  disagree- 
able reminiscences  to  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and,  even  then,  I  could  hardly  per- 
suade him  that  I  was  serious  in  asking 
the  loan  of  a  beard.  The  prayer  m 
my  petition  being  once  understood,  he 
discussed  the  project  gravely  enough ; 
but  to  my  surprise  he  was  far  more 
struck  by  the  absurd  figure  he  should 
cut  with  his  diminished  mane,  than  I 
with  my  mock  moustache. 

"There's  not  a  child  in  Nancy  won't 
laugh  at  me — ^theyH  cry,  *  There  goes 
old  Tronchon — he's  like  Kleber's  char- 
ger, which  the  German  cut  the  tail  off 
to  make  a  shako  plume !'  '* 

I  assured  him  that  he  might  as  well 
pretend  to  naaa  one  tree  in  the  forest 
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of  *'  Fontainebleu  ** — that  after  fur- 
nishing a  squadron  like  myself,  his 
would  be  still  the  first  beard  in  the 
Republic;  and  at  last  he  yielded,  and 
gave  in. 

Never  did  a  little  damsel  of  the 
nursery  array  her  doll  with  more  de- 
lighted looks,  and  gaze  upon  her  han- 
dywork  with  more  self-satisfaction,  than 
did  old  Tronchon  survey  me,  as,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  cum,  he  decorated 
my  lip  with  a  stiiF  fine  of  his  iron  red 
beard. 

"Diantre!"  cried  he,  in  ecstacy, 
''if  thou  ben't  something  like  a  man 
afler  all.  Who  would  have  thought 
it  would  have  made  such  a  change? 
Thou  might  pass  for  one  that  saw  real 
smoke  and  real  fire,  any  day,  lad. 
Ayl  thou  hast  another  look  in  thine 
eye,  and  another  way  to  carry  thy  head, 
now  I  Trust  me,  thou'lt  look  a  different 
fellow  on  the  lefl  of  the  squadron.'* 

I  began  to  think  so  too,  as  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  small  triangle  of  a 
looking-glass,  which  decorated  Tron- 
chon's  wall,  under  a  picture  of  Keller- 
man,  his  first  captain.  J  fancied  that 
the  improvement  was  most  decided. 
1  thought  that,  bating  a  little  over 
ferocity,  a  something  verging  upon 
the  cruel,  I  was  about  as  perfect  a 
type  of  the  hussar  as  need  be.     My 

i'acket  seemed  to  fit  tighter — my  pe- 
isse  hung  more  jauntily — my  shako 
sat  more  saucily  on  one  side  of  my 
head — my  sabre  banged  more  proudly 
agai  nst  my  boot — my  very  spurs  jangled 
with  apleasanter  music— and  all  because 
a  little  hair  bristled  over  my  lip,  and 
curled  in  two  spiral  fiourishes  across 
my  cheek  I  I  longed  to  see  the  effect 
of^my  changed  appearance,  as  I  walked 
down  the  "Place  Carriere,"  or  saun- 
tered  into  the  cafe  where  my  comrades 
used  to  assemble.  What  will  Mada- 
rooiselle  Josephine  say,  thought  I,  as  I 
ask  for  my  *•  petit  verre,"  caressing  my 
moustache  thusl  Not  a  doubt  of  it, 
what  a  fan  is  to  a  woman,  a  beard  is  to 
'  a  soldier  I — a  something  to  fill  up  the 
pauses  in  conversation,  by  blandly 
smoothing  with  the  finger,  or  fiercely 
curling  at  the  point  1 

"And  so  thou  art  going  to  ask  for  thy 
grade,  Maurice  ?"  broke  in  Tronchon, 
after  a  long  silence. 

**  Not  at  all.  I  am  about  to  petition 
for  employment  upon  active  service.  I 
don't  seek  promotion  till  I  have  de- 
served it." 

"  Better  still,  lad.      I  was  eight 


years  myself  in  the  ranks  before  they 
gave  me  the  stripe  on  my  arm.  Par- 
bleu  I  the  Germans  had  given  me  some 
three  or  four  with  the  sabre  before  that 
time." 

"Do  you  think  they'll  refuse  me, 
Tronchon?" 

"  Not  if  thou  go  the  right  way  about 
it,  lad.  Thou  mustn't  fancy  it's  bke  ask- 
ing leave  from  the  captain  to  spend  the 
evening  in  a  Guinguette,  or  to  go  to  the 
play  with  thy  sweetheart.  No,  no,  boy. 
It  must  be  done  'en  regie.'  Thou'lt 
have  to  wait  on  the  general  at  his 
quarters  at  four  o'clock,  when  he  *  re- 
ceives,' as  they  call  it.  Thou'lt  be 
there,  mayhap,  an  hour,  ay,  two  or 
three  belike,  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
won't  see  him  that  day^at  all  1  1  was  a 
week  trying  to  catch  Kellerman,  and, 
at  last,  he  only  spoke  to  me  going 
down  stairs  with  his  staff. 

•••Eh,  Tronchon,  another  bullet  in 
thy  old  carcass ;  want  a  furlough  to 
get  strong  again,  eh  ?' 

•• '  No,  colonel ;  all  sound  this  time. 
I  want  to  be  a  serjeant — I'm  twelve 
years  and  four  months  corporal.' 

"  'Slow  work,  too,'  said  he,  laughing, 
'ain't  it,  Charles?'  and  he  pinched  one 
of  his  young  officers  by  the  cheek.  *  Let 
old  Tronchon  have  his  grade ;  and  I 
say,  my  good  fellow,'  said  he  to  me, 
•  don't  come  plaguing  me  any  more 
about  promotion,  till  I'm  General  of 
Division.    You  hear  that  ?* 

••  W^eU,  he's  got  his  step  since ;  but 
I  never  teased  him  after." 

"  And  why  so,  Tronchon  ?"  said  I. 

"  I'll  tell  thee,  lad,"  whispered  he,  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone,  as  if  imparting 
a  secret  well  worth  the  hearing.  "  They 
can  find  fellows  every  day  fit  for  lieu- 
tenants and  chefs  d'escadron.  Parbleu  I 
they  meet  with  them  in  every  caf§,  in 
every  •  billiard  *  you  enter ;  but  a  Ser- 
jeant! Maurice,  one  that  drills  his 
men  on  parade — can  dress  them  like  a 
wall — see  that  every  kit  is  well  packed, 
and  every  cartouch  well  filled — who 
knows  every  soul  in  his  company  as 
he  knows  the  buckles  of  his  own  sword- 
belt — that's  what  one  should  not  chance 
upon,  in  haste.  It's  easy  enough  to 
manoeuvre  the  men,  Maurice ;  but  to 
make  them,  boy,  to  fashion  the  fellows 
so  that  they  be  like  the  pieces  of  a 
great  machine,  that's  the  real  labour— 
Uiat's  soldiering,  indeed." 

'•  And  you  say  I  must  write  a  pe- 
tiUon,  Tronchon  ?"  said  I,  more  anx- 
ious  to  bring  him  back  to  my  own 
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afliiirs,   than    lisstcn   to   these    r])oca- 
lations  of  Lis.     How  shall  I  do  it  ?" 

'•  Sit  down  there,  lad,  and  I'll  tell 
thee.  I've  done  the  thing  some  scores 
of  times,  and  know  the  words  as  well 
as  I  once  knew  my  *  Pater.'  Parbleu, 
I  oflcn  wish  I  could  remember  that 
now,  just  to  keep  me  from  gloomy- 
thoughts  when  I  sit  alone  of  an  evcn« 

It  was  not  a  little  to  his  astonish. 
roent,  but  still  more  to  his  delight, 
that  I  told  the  poor  fellow  I  could 
help  to  refresh  his  memory,  knowing, 
as  I  did,  every  word  of  the  litanies  by 
heart;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  agreed 
on  that  I  should  impart  religious  in- 
struction, in  exchange  for  the  secular 
knowledge  he  was  conferring  upon  me. 

"As  for  the  petition,"  said  Tron- 
chon,  seating  himself  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table,  **  it  is  soon  done ;  for 
mark  me^  lad,  these  things  must  always 
be  short;  if  thou  be  long-winded, 
they  put  thee  away,  and  tell  some  of  the 
clerks  to  look  after  thee — and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  *'Be  brief,  therefore, 
and  next  —  be  legible  —  write  in  a 
ffood,  large  round  hand;  just  as, 
if  thou  wert  speaking,  thou  wouldst 
talk  with  a  fine,  clear,  distinct 
voice.  Well  then,  begin  tlius:— 
'Republic  of  France,  one  and  in- 
vincible r  Make  a  flounsh  round  that, 
lad,  as  if  it  came  freely  from  the  pen, 
"When  a  man  writes—*  France  !*  ho 
should  do  it  as  he  whirls  his  sabro 
round  his  head  in  a  charge  I  Ay,  j  ust  so.  '* 

•*  I'm  ready,  Tronchon,  go  on." 

**  *  Mon  General  1'  Is  ay,  nay  — 
General  mustn't  bo  as  large  as  Franco 
—yes,  that's  better.  'The  under- 
signed, whose  certificates  of  scrvico 
and  conduct  arc  herewith  enclosed.' 
Stay,  stop  a  moment,  Tronchon ;  don't 
forget  that  I  have  got  neither  one  or 
t'oUier.  1^0  matter;  III  make  theo 
out  both.  Where  was  I  ? — Ay,  *  here- 
with enclosed  ;  and  whoso  wounds,  as 
the  accompanying  report  will  show — *'  * 

•'  Wounds  !  I  never  received  one." 

"  No  matter,  I'll— eh— what  ?  Feu 
d'  cnferl  how  stupid  I  am !  What  have 
I  been  thinking  of?  Why,  boy,  it  was 
a  sick-farlou^h  I  was  about  to  ask  for ; 
the  only  kind  of  petition  I  have  over 
had  to  write  in  a  life  lon^." 

"  And  /  am  asking  lor  active  scr- 
vice.** 

"Hal  That  came  without  asking 
fur  in  my  case.'* 


"Tlion  what's  to  be  d?)nc,Tronchu;i? 
—clearly  this  wont  do!" 

He  nodded  sentcntiously  an  assent, 
and,  after  a  moment's  rumination, 
said — 

"  It  strikes  me,  lad,  there  can  be  no 
need  of  begging  for  that  which  usually 
conies  unlocked  for  ;  but  if  thou  di»n't 
choose  to  wait  for  thy  billot  for  t'othi  r 
world,  but  must  go  and  8cck  it,  tbo 
best  way  will  be  to  up  and  tell  the 
general  as  much." 

**  That  was  exactly  my  intention.** 

"If  he  asks  thee  •  Cans' t  ride.-' 
lust  F.iy,  'Old  Tronchon  taught  me  ;* 
ne'll  be  one  of  the  voun"r  hand<,  indce*!, 
if  he  don't  know  that  name!  And 
mind,  lad,  have  no  whims  or  caprices 
about  whatever  service  he  names  theo 
for,  even  were'tthe  infantry  itself!  It'?* 
a  hard  word,  that  1  I  know  it  well ! 
but  a  man  must  make-up  his  mind  for 
anything  and  everything.  Wear  any 
coat,  go  anj-where,  face  any  enemy 
thou'rt  ordered,  and  have  none  of  those 
new-fangled  notions  about  thisjjeneral, 
or  that  army.  Be  a  good  soldier,  an*! 
a  good  comrade.  Share  thy  kit  ami 
thy  purse  to  the  last  sous,  for  it  will  nt»t 
only  be  generous  in  thee,  but  thai  so 
long  as  thou  hoardest  not,  thou'lt  never 
be  over  eager  for  pillage,  ^lind  these 
thing<<,  and  with  a  stout  heart  ami 
a  j«harp  sabre,  Mauritv,  'tu  ira  loin.' 
Yes,  I  tell  thee  again,  lad,  •  tu  ira 
loin.'" 

I  give  those  three  words  as  he  raid 
them,  for  they  have  rung  in  my  rais 
throughout  all  my  life  lonij.  In  roo- 
ments"  of  gratified  ambition,  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  succes<,  they  have 
sounded  to  me  like  the  confirmed  i)re- 
dictions  of  one  who  foresaw  my  elev.v 
tion,  in  loss  prosp<»rons  hours.  When 
fortune  ha.«»  looked  dark  and  lourlnj:. 
Uiey  have  Ikhju  my  comforter  and  sup- 
port, tolling  mo  not  to  be  downcast 
or  dopro.**^od,  tluit  the  season  of  s«d- 
ness  would  soon  pa^s  away,  aud  tlie 
road  to  fame  aud  honour  again  o|k*o 
before  roe. 

"  You  really  think  so.  Tronchon  ? 
Tou  think  that  I  shall  be  something 
yet  ?" 

"•Tu  ira  loin,'  I  say,"  repeated  he 
emphattoally,  and  with  the  air  of  an 
oracle  who  would  not  suffer  further 
interrogation.  I  therefore  shook  UU 
hand  conlially,  and  set  out  to  pay  my 
visit  to  the  general. 
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MODERN   STATE    TRIALS.* 


Tins  is  one  of  tliose  books  which  it 
puzzles  a  reviewer  to  deal  with.  It 
contaias  a  number  of  trials  connected 
with  state  ofiences^  or  which,  on  one 
account  or  other,  occupied  a  large 
sharcof  public  attention  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  give  a  definition  of  the  word  state 
trials  ;  at  least  the  editors  of  the  col- 
lections published  under  that  name 
have  included  in  their  books  numerous 
cases  unconnected  with  political  of- 
fences ;  we  might  find  among  them  ju- 
dicial investigations  of  private  murders, 
of  violence  to  f^iales,  of  witchcraft,  of 
pcrjur}%  brought  together  on  no  very 
intelligible  principle.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  the  Recorder  of  Macclesfield 
should  not  follow  the  example  set  him 
by  Einlyn  and  Hargravc  ;  and  he  has 
accordingly  not  hesitated  to  introduce 
in  the  same  volume,  which  contains  the 
tnids  of  Frost  and  O'Brien  for  high 
treason,  and  of  O'Connell  fur  conspi- 
racy, reports  of  proceedings  against 
Lord  Cardigan  for  a  duel,  and  Lord 
Stirling  for  forgery.  We  quarrel  not 
with  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  suggest  one  with  any 
ncirer  approach  to  accuracy.  Indeed, 
there  seems  little  object  in  aifecting 
any  precision  in  such  a  matter ;  and 
Mr.  Townsend  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  satisfied  to  give  his  book  some 
such  title  as  «*  Criminal  Trials."  The 
trials,  of  which  reports  are  given  in 
these  volumes,  arc  those  of  Frost,  Ox- 
ford, and  O'Brien,  for  high  treason  ; 
of  O'Connell  for  conspiracy ;  of  Hun- 
ter and  others  for  murder  and  con- 
spiracy ;  of  Stuart,  Courvoisier,  and 
M'Na'ughten  for  murder;  of  Lord 
C:irdigan  for  shooting  in  a  duel;  of 
Alexander  Alexander,  titular  Earl  of 
Stirling,  for  forgery ;  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane for  conspiracy ;  of  Wakefield  for 
conspiracy  and  abduction ;  of  Wil- 
liams for  a  libel  on  the  Durham 
clergy  ;  of  Pinney,  mayor  of  Bristol, 
for  neglect  of  duty ;  and  of  Moxon  for 
blasphemy ;  fifleeu  triids  in  all,  every 


one  of  which  has  some  such  peculiar 
feature  of  interest  as  well  deserves 
preservation.  '*  In  making  a  selec- 
tion," Mr.  Townsend  says,  he  "  has 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  faithful^ 
but  abridged  report  of  such  legal  pro- 
ceedings as  would  be  most  likely  to 
command  the  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  and  to  be  read  by 
them  with  pleasure  and  profit."  The 
difficulty,  however,  of  such  a  work  is 
not  the  selection  of  the  particular 
trials,  but,  as  some  process  of  abridg- 
ment is  necessary,  to  determine  on 
what  principle  that  abridgment  is  to 
be  made.  The  topics  of  most  interest 
to  a  professional  student  arc  not  thoso 
which  engage  public  attention  most. 
And  again,  those  which  engage  public 
attention  most  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence, are  often  those  which  have 
little  bearing  on  the  real  question  of 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party. 
Frost's  trial,  for  instiince,  was  of  more 
value  in  a  professional  man's  estimate^ 
for  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Crown's  right  of  challenge,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  argued^ 
and  the  decision  of  the  judges  upon 
the  time  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  the  prisoner  with  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  than  for  any  of  the  afler  inci- 
dents of  the  trial.  Yet  these  after- 
incidents  are  presented  in  full  detail, 
especially  when  any  personal  repartee 
occurs  between  counsel.  The  play  of 
words,  uttered  and  forgotten,  and  de- 
serving of  nothing  but  instant  oblivion, 
is  thus  sought  to  be  given  perma- 
nence and  importance,  while  all  that 
requires  more  severe  attention  of  mind 
is  passed  over,  as  not  of  a  sufficiently 
popular  character.  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Townsend  has  attempted  things  in- 
compatible — a  book  useful,  ideally  use- 
ful to  the  student,  and  a  book  pleasant 
to  glance  over,  the  ornament  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  the  drawing  room 
or  library-table,  till  some  newer  book 
occupy  its  place.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, the  book  asserts  a  claim  to  high 
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consideration ;  and  this  gives  it  a  great 
and  enduring  yalue  :^ 

"  In  the  extracts  here  given  from  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  modern  days, 
the  editor  has  also  had  the  great  advantage 
of  the  last  corrections  of  the  speakers  them- 
selves, and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  presenre 
the  iptwima  verba^  by  which  minds  were 
captivated  and  verdicts  won ;  those  treasures 
of  oratory  which  would  have  gladdened  the 
old  age  of  Erskine,  could  he  have  seen  how 
his  talisman  had  been  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  mantle  of  his  inspiration 
caught  The  vivid  appeals  of  Whiteside, 
the  magnificent  defence  of  Cockburn,  the 
persuasive  imagery  of  Talfourd,  will  exist 
fUi  miftMra.  h  aici,  trophies  of  forensic  elo< 
quence,  beacon  lights  it  may  be,  in  the 
midst  of  that  prosaic  mistiness  whidh  has 
begun  to  creep  around  our  courts.  In  an 
age  which  abjures  imagination,  few  figures 
are  now  prized  save  those  of  the  counting- 
house  !** 

That  the  reports  of  their  speeches 
should  be  revised  by  eminent  men  is, 
no  doubt,  most  desirable.  Still  we 
think  that,  even  atler  this,  it  would  be 
well  that  some  process  of  mere  abridg- 
ment should  be  adopted — nothing  in- 
troduced by  the  editor — nothing  of 
substance,  or  even  of  vivid  or  peculiar 
turns  of  language  omitted.  There 
is,  necessarily  perhaps,  in  all  spoken 
language,  and  particularly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bar,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Parliament  and  places  of  pub- 
lic business,  an  amplitude  and  redun- 
dancy of  phrase  that  could  be  trimmed 
away  with  great  advantage  —  words 
that  we  have  no  doubt  were  uttered, 
but  which,  with  the  unnumbered  spe- 
cimens we  have  of  forensic  oratory, 
might  be  safely  left  to  the  ima^^i na- 
tion as  the  common  property  of  all  the 
learned  brethren  of  the  mystery,  and, 
in  some  day,  from  which,  however,  we 
are  probably  some  half- century  dis- 
tant, to  be  numbered  as  among  the 
pomps  and  vanities  which  are  alto- 
gether to  be  eschewed. 

Mr.  Townsend  marks  emphatically 
the  favourable  contrast  between  the 
state  trials  of  our  days  and  all  that 
have  preceded  them : — 

**  The  humanising  influence  of  a  century's 
civilisation  has  not  been  poured  in  vain  upon 
our  courts,  every  part  of  whicli,  whether  we 
regard  the  judges,  counsel,  or  jurors,  seems 
radiant  with  justice  in  mercy. 

*'  We  are  wiser  th:m  our  forefathers,  for 
we  are  more  humane,  and  the  judgments  of 
the  Bench  command  aniversal  assent,  since 


who  can  doubt  its  anxiety  to  be  just  ?  In 
comparison  with  the  calm  intelligence  and 
serene  urbanity  of  C.  J.  Tindal,  even  the 
demeanour  of  Holt,  with  his  sharp  *  Sirrah* 
to  the  prisoner,  and  '  Look  ye,  sirs,'  to  coun- 
sel, looks  harsh  and  austere.  The  techni- 
calities and  bald  language  of  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew Shower  appear  still  more  unfavour- 
able to  those  who  have  read  the  l^al  ar- 
guments and  impassioned  addresses  of  Sir 
F.  Pollock  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  There 
occun  now  no  unseemly  wrangling  with  the 
Bar,  no  caustic  and  misplaced  reviling  of  a 
prisoner — such  an  incident  would  be  deemed 
too  strange  for  fiction — no  *  hard  words  or 
hanging,*  tlie  last  only  on  occasions  of  rare 
necessity,  for  there  is  no  judge  like  Page. 
Whether  in  reference  to  the  profound  ability 

of  the  venerable  magistrates  who  presided 

one  is  still  happily  preserved  to  grace  and 
dignify  and  inform  the  profession — or  to  the 
acuteness  and  eloquence  of  the  counsel  who 
prosecuted  and  defended — ^to  the  clear  ar- 
rangement of  proofs — to  ^he  arguments  on 
points  of  kw,  ur  to  the  equable  attention  of 
the  jury,  who,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  truth, 
never  betrayed,  during  an  investigation  of 
eight  days,  impatience  or  weariness;  the 
lawyer,  who  rejoices  in  the  honour  of  the 
gown,  may  point  with  proud  satisfaction  to 
the  trial  of  John  Frost  under  the  special 
commission  at  Monmouth,  which  distin- 
guished the  close  of  1839  and  the  first  week 
of  1840.  Rarely  has  there  occurred  a  more 
grave  case  for  solemn  judicial  inquiry.  It 
scarcely  seemed  credible,  at  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  work  was  abundant,  and 
wages  high,  and  provisions  plentiful,  that 
thousands  of  workmen,  chiefly  miners,  should 
have  been  assembled  on  the  hills  above  New- 
port on  a  Sunday  night  in  November,  ac- 
cording to  previous  concert,  many  of  them 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes,  to  make  a  mid- 
night attack  on  a  peaceable  town.  It 
sounded  more  like  a  romance  than  a  chapter 
of  domestic  historj' ;  and  resembled  rather 
the  Irruption  of  Indian  savages  upon  the 
wigwams  of  some  unoffending  settlers,  than 
the  assemblage  of  fellow-countrymen.  But 
for  the  terai>cstuousnes3  of  the  night,  which 
delayed  the  meeting  of  the  three  separata 
bands,  commanded  by  Frost,  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones  the  watchmaker  of  Ponty- 
pool,  who  had  undertaken  to  collect  10,000 
men,  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  would  have 
been  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and  been  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  and  excesses  of  an  un- 
disciplined multitude.  The  largest  portion 
of  these  lawless  marauders,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Frost,  arrived  in  the  suburbs  be- 
tween ei;;lit  and  nine  on  Monday  morning, 
Nov.  4,  6,000  in  number,  and  attacked  the 
little  inn,  in  which  a  small  detachment  of 
the  Queen's  troops,  under  Lieutenant  Grey, 
thirty  in  all,  were  drawn  up.  Taught  by 
the  disasters  of  Bristol,  the  troops  eJitered 
into  no  parleying,  no  waving  of  caps,  no 
shaking  of  hands  with  the  mob.    Thrusts 
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with  pikes  and  firing  on  the  one  aide,  volUys 
of  fire-amu  at  the  word  of  command  on  the 
other,  brought  the  conflict  between  kwful 
anthoritj  and  rabble  rule  to  a  crisis  at  once, 
tn  ten  minutes  all  was  oyer.  By  the  dis- 
dplina  of  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers,  ju- 
dicioudjr  posted  and  well  commanded,  the 
blind  fuiy  of  thousands  of  brave  men  was 
forthwith  subdued,  and  they  fled  in  a  wild 
panic  But  the  punishment  of  these  giddy 
rioters  was  severe.  Not  less  than  thirty  are 
computed  to  have  perished.  Many  of  the 
•lain  were  carried  oiT,  and  twelve  bodies  were 
left  at  the  threshold  of  the  inn.  Slain  for 
what  object  ?  The  poor,  ignorant,  misguided 
working-classes  could  not  themselves  telL 
They  bad  been  marched,  without  any  definite 
design,  to  gratify  the  turbulent  fancies  and 
factions  vanity  of  FW>st  and  his  brother 
Chartists,  to  show  their  physical  strength, 
and  commence  a  rebellion  for  that  high- 
soondiiig  term  the  Charter,  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  they  had  no  clear  con- 
ception. Some  ^ague,  dim  notion  of  im- 
proving their  state,  coercing  property,  and 
getting  money  without  work,  and  the  re- 
liance upon  encpty  promises  at  trades-unions 
and  lodgeomeetings,  in  the  absence  of  real 
grievances,  seem  to  have  urged  them  on." 

The  hopelessnesf  of  this  insurrectioii 
fonned  the  chief  topic  of  defence  with 
Profit's  coansel.  Thev  argued,  from 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  success, 
that  it  was  impossible  the  attempt 
should  have  been  contemplated ;  and 
e^rts  were  made  to  break  down  the 
testimony  in  detail.  To  resist  the  evi* 
dence  by  which  notorious  facts  were 
proved,  can  seldom  be  successful  with 
the  plam-minded  intelligence  of  a  jury  | 
a  more  plausible  alternative  was  re- 
lied on,  when  counsel  struggled  to 
exhibit,  supposing  the  facts  proved, 
that  Frost's  object  in  appeanng  in 
arms  was  not  to  seise  the  town  of  New- 
port, making  this  the  beginning  of  a 
general  rebdlion,  which  would  be  high 
treason,  but,  by  ^e  display  of  physiod 
force*  to  efiect  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Chartist  prisoners  in 
Monmouth  gaol,  which  would  be  but 
a  misdemeanor.  Chief  Justice  Tindal, 
stating  to  the  jury  the  distinction  on 
which  the  case  turned,  cautiously 
Avoided  intimating  to  them  any  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  whether  the  in- 
surrection contemplated  objects  of  a 
general  or  a  particular  nature.  So 
atndioasly  did  the  presiding  judge 
avoid  giving  the  slightest  aid  to  the 
jury  in  that  which  was  their  peculiar 
province  and  duty,  that  an  unfounded 
impressipn  was  created  that  he  was 
diisatLified  with  th^  verdict  :— 


"This  trial  ("says  Mr.  Townsend)  also 
must  have  furnished  an  excellent  text,  on 
which  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  soften 
their  hearts.  It  was  a  noble  spectacle  to 
witness  the  calm,  grave  stillness  which  per- 
vaded the  Court,  ift  gentle  patience  and  dig- 
nified repose,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  fierce 
passions  that  raged  without  the  walls.  De- 
tachments of  troops  were  then  scouring  the 
hills,  as  a  fresh  rising  of  the  masses  had 
been  apprehended ;  yet  day  by  day  the  stead- 
fast course  of  justice  pursued  its  even  path 
witb  all  the  appearance  and  reality  of  perfect 
unrufiHed  security.  The  master-spirit,  who 
had  caused  such  irreparable  mischief,  stood 
at  the  bar  for  his  deliverance,  and  knew  that 
he  should  not  suffer  from  the  general  exdt^ 
ment  His  crime  was  rather  softened  than 
exaggerated  in  the  temperate  speeches  of 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  met  with 
a  courteous  forbearance  from  the  Court, 
which  he  could  not  himself  have  shown.  A 
stranger  would  not  have  surmised  his  guilt 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  name  was 
mentioned,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
was  addressed.  Monsieur  Cottu  alone,  who 
had  studied  our  criminal  proceedings,  might 
have  guessed  the  grave  nature  of  the  accu- 
aation  from  this  very  absence  of  reproach 
and  contumely.  But  the  ftiU,  disimpas- 
sioned,  and  impartial  consideration  given  to 
his  case,  the  complete  conviction  impressed 
into  the  minds  of  all  that  justice  had  been 
done  in  mercy,  wrought  a  salutary  and  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  lower  orders.  The 
most  unruly  bowed  their  heads  in  subjection 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  so  well  vindi- 
cated to  their  understandings  and  commend- 
ed to  their  feelings,  and  that  portion  of  the 
khigdom  has  shioe  been  at  peace.* 

The  trial  of  Oxford  for  shooting  at 
the  Queen  is  well  given.  The  defence 
relied  on  was  insanitv ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Oxford  was  scarcely  of 
sufficiently  sound  mind  to  distinguish 
between  xight  and  wrong.  The  evi. 
dence  for  the  Crown,  also,  failed  to 
establish  the  fact  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  the  pistol  which  he 
fired  at  the  Queen  was  loaded  with 
ball;  and  his  counsel  contended  that 
the  special  verdict  which  the  jury 
eave — ''  We  find  the  prisoner,  Edward 
Oxford,  guilty  of  discharging  the  con- 
tents of  two  pistols  ;  but  whether  they 
were  loaded  with  ball  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  us,  he  being  of 
unsound  mind  at  the  time** — was  equi- 
valent to  an  acquittal ;  they  certainly 
did  not  amount  to  a  conviction.  But 
this  verdict  was  not  received ;  and 
afler  some  consultation,  a  verdict  of 
**  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity," was  the  form  finally  adopted. 
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This  case  was  the  occasion  of  favour- 
ably  introducing  to  the  public  Mr. 
Sidiney  Taylor,  who  conducted  the  de- 
fence^  and  who  had  some  few  years 
before  succeeded,  in  the  Roscommon 
Peerage  case,  in  establishing  a  claim 
to  the  title  against  what  at  first 
seemed  insuperable  difficulties.  IVir. 
Taylor  had,  for  many  years,  written 
with  great  earnestness  and  power 
against  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
law  of  England ;  and  the  changes  to  a 
milder  system  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
attributable  to  the  influence  on  public 
opinion  which  his  writings  had.  The 
medical  evidence  in  Oxford's  case,  on 
which  the  defence  mainly'  rested,  is 
given  here  at  length,  and  is  well  worth 
preserving  —  as  certainly  this  and 
M'Naughten's  case  carried  the  defence, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  farther  than 
any  previous  judicial  investigation  had 
warranted ;  and  for  a  while  the  public 
mind  was  possessed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  tne  consequences  of  anv 
extension  of  irresponsibility,  which 
have  proved  to  have  been  groundless. 
With  respect  to  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  it  is  strange  that  a  love  of  no* 
toriety  seems,  after  Oxford's  case,  to 
have  led  to  attempts  by  some  half- 
witted persons  against  her  life.  There 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  con- 
nexion with  political  objects,  or  any 
object  at  all,  but  the  strange  passion 
for  notorietv.  About  two  prears  after 
Oxford's  trial,  John  Francis,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  fired  at  the  Queen  on 
Constitution-hill.  As  in  the  former 
case,  no  buUet  was  found;  but  evi- 
dence of  the  sharp  whizzing  report 
with  which  the  discharge  was  accom- 
panied, satisfied  the  jury  that  the 
weapon  was  loaded  with  some  destruc- 
tive substance.  In  respect  to  the 
Queen's  own  anxiety  on  the  subject, 
his  life  was  spared,  and  the  sentence 
commuted  to  transportation  for  life : — 

"  Scarcely  had  the  reprieve  been  granted, 
when  a  deformed  stripling,  William  Bean, 
crooked  in  mind  as  in  body,  only  seventeen, 
Agiun  presented  his  piHtol  at  her  Majesty, 
when  going  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  It  was 
only  loaded  with  powder  and  wadding,  for 
he  had  sufficient  cunning  not  to  put  his  life 
in  peril.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment  for  tlie  misdemeanor,  and 
Lord  Abinger  shrewdly  remarked  that  whip- 
ping at  the  cart's  tail  should  be  the  fitting 
sentence  in  future. 

**  The  nuisance  had  become  a  national 
disgrace,  and  intolerable ;   some  shameful 


punishment,  suited  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  such  intrusive  poltroons,  was  re- 
quired ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  mea- 
sure better  adapted  to  the  offence  than  the 
high-sounding,  but  iueffcctual  charge  of  high 
treason,  or  attempt  at  treason.  Under  his 
auspicies  was  passed  the  salutary  statute, 
6  &  6  Vict,  c.  61,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for 
the  further  Security  and  Protection  of  Her 
Majesty's  person,'  and  enacting,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  terms,  that  *  whosoever  shall 
pomt  any  description  of  fire-arms  at  the 
Queen,  whether  the  same  shall  or  shall  not 
contain  any  explosive  or  destructive  material, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  tlic  same  penalties  as  in  convictions 
for  simple  larceny,  and,  in  addition,  shall  bo 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  as  often,  and 
in  such  manner,  as  the  Court  shall  direct, 
not  exceeding  thrice.'  The  bill  was  passed 
with  unanimous  assent;  and  Lord  John 
Russell  remarked  pointedly,  that,  'as  the 
offence  to  be  punished  was  the  offence  of 
base  and  degraded  beings,  a  base  and  de- 
grading punishment  was  most  fitly  applied  to 
it.'" 

The  third  trial  in  the  selection  is  one 
of  exceeding  interest  —  it  is  that  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  for  killing  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell  in  a  duel.  The  introductory 
remarks  by  which  Mr.  Townsend's 
abstract  of  this  trial  is  prefaced,  are 
well  worth  attention.  The  struggle 
between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
feelings  of  society,  as  existing  in  the 
minds  of  jurors,  which  prevented  the 
letter  of  the  law  from  being  the  rule 
of  conduct  to  any  one,  is  well  exempli., 
fied  by  the  production  of  many  remark, 
able  cases :  ''  During  the  long  reign 
of  Greorge  the  Third,  which  compre- 
hended nearly  sixty  years,  about  170 
duels  are  known  to  have  been  fought, 
and  in  those  between  sixty  and  seventy 
persons  were  slain . "  We  shou Id  think 
these  statistics  are  very  much  under 
the  mark.  In  Ireland,  certainly,  the 
numbers  were  vastly  greater,  or  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  is  in  error — is  not 
that  the  civu  word  ?  But  a  more 
faithworthy  witness,  the  author  of 
•*  Ireland  Sixty  Years  AgOf"  satisfies 
us  that  this,  for  almost  any  one  coun. 
ty,  would  be  much  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  duels  fought.  In  most  cases 
there  was  no  prosecution  ;  and  where 
there  were  verdicts  of  conviction, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though 
the  verdict  did  not  say  it  in  words,  it 
was  in  cases  where  the  jury  thought  the 
duel  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  that  mur- 
der was  actually  perpetrated.  Major 
GampbeU  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
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cxccuteil,  for  a  duel  Ireland.  But  in 
this  case  the  antagonists  met  in  the 
night  time,  and  without  seconds.  The 
words  of  the  dyin^  man  were  the  chief 
eridence  against 'the  survivor,  and  he 
denied  the  fairness  of  the  duel.  An- 
other case,  worse  in  its  character-, 
where  the  survivor  was  convicted  and 
executed — was  one  which  was  mani- 
fest  assassination — where  the  forms  of 
duelling  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
observed  at  all.  In  Lord  Byron's 
case,  as  we  believe  in  all  the  cases  tried 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  finding, 
under  the  most  aggravated  circum- 
stances, has  been  manslauehter,  and 
the  punishment  but  nominal. 

In  1794,  an  officer,  who  had  been 
brought  to  a  court-martial  and  dis- 
missed the  service,  told  the  colonel  of 
his  late  regiment  that  he  was  a  coward, 
a  ruffian,  and  a  scoundrel.  The  colo- 
nel took  no  notice  of  this:  on  the 
next  dav  he  was  again  assailed  with 
similar  language,  and  a  whip  shaken 
over  him.  On  consultation  with  his 
friends,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that 
he  should  send  a  hostile  message. 
They  met,  and  he  was  shot  dead. 
Baron  Hotham,  who  tried  the  case, 
stated  that  the  facts  amounted  to  mur- 
der. "  Such  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  undoubtedly  the  prisoner  has 
violated — though  he  has  acted  in  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  honour.  His 
whole  demeanour  in  the  duel  was  that 
of  perfect  honour  and  perfect  huma- 
nity. Such  is  the  law,  and  such  are 
the  facts.  If  you  cannot  reconcile  the 
latter  to  your  consciences,  you  must 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  if  the 
contrary,  though  the  acquittal  may 
tread  on  tlic  rigid  rules  of  law,  yet 
the  verdict  will  be  lovely  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man."  This  was 
going  pretty  far  for  a  judge  ;  and  we 
confess  we  think  Dr.  Johnson's  justi- 
fication of  duelling,  on  the  ground  of 
self-defence,  more  tenable  than  this 
mode  of  stating  the  law  to  be  one 
thing,  and  the  extent  to  which  juries 
should  be  governed  by  it  a  thing 
wholly  different. 

The  next  case  Mr.  Townsend  gives 
is  one  of  Colonel  Montgomery  and 
Capt4un  Macnamara: — 

**  It  was  a  case  of  a  foolish  dispate  about 
two  dogs  which  accompanied  the  gentlemen 
when  xiding  in  the  park :  the  dogs  having 
qnairened,  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  did 
not  perceive  that  Captain  Kacnamara  was 


near,  came  and  separated  them,  and  snid, 
*  Whose  dog  is  thia?  I  wWl  knock  him 
down.*  On  which  Captain  Macnamara  re- 
joined, *  Have  yoc  tlie  arrogance  to  say  you 
will  knock  my  dog  down !  you  must  first 
knock  mo  do>ni.*  An  altercation  took  place. 
Colonel  Montgomery  and  his  party  rode  up 
through  Piccadilly,  and  Captain  Macnamara 
following  him,  sent  a  friend  immediately  with 
a  message.  They  met  the  same  day,  and 
Colonel  Montgomeiy  was  shot  dead  on  the 
spot 

"  The  defence  in  this  case  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  who  appeared  as  his  counsel, 
but  was  not  allowed  bv  law  to  address  the 
jury.  The  defence  which  he  prepared  was 
one  which  few  British  juries  could  resist' 
He  states,  *  I  am  a  captain  of  the  British 
navy.  My  character  you  can  only  hear  from 
others.  But  to  maintain  my  character,  I 
muitt  be  respected.  When  called  upon  to 
lead  others  into  honourable  danger,  I  must 
not  be  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  sought 
safety  by  submitting  to  what  custom  has 
taught  others  to  consider  as  a  disgrace.  I 
am  not  presuming  to  urge  anything  against 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  this  land.  I  know 
that,  in  the  eye  of  religion  and  reason,  obe- 
dience to  the  kw,  though  against  the  feel- 
ings of  the  world,  is  the  first  duty,  and 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  action;  but  in  put- 
ting a  construction  upon  ray  motives,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  my  actions,  you  will 
make  allowances  for  my  situation.  It  is 
impossible  to  define  in  terms  the  proper  feel- 
ings of  a  gentleman,  but  their  existence  has 
supported  this  happy  country  for  many  ages^ 
and  she  might  perish  if  they  were  lost*  Tlie 
jury  instantly  acquitted  him." 

A  similar  defence  was  made  in  ano« 
ther  case,  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Cham- 
bre,  who  told  the  jury  it  was  in  ex- 
tenuation :  <*  If  yon  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Sparling 
did  commit  the  act  which  deprived  Mr. 
Grayson  of  his  life>  coolly  and  deli- 
berately— and  if,  as  IhearUly  wish,  you 
may  be  able  to  observe  any  circum- 
stances which  will  warrant  you  so 
to  think,  you  will  acquit  him."  We 
transcribe  the  charge,  with  Mr.  Towns- 
end's  italics,  who  adds :  *•  Seventy-two 
witnesses,  the  number  necessary  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  to  convict  a  cardinal 
of  the  crime  of  incontinence,  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  jury 
after  this  hint,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
thev  returned  with  the  verdict  of '  not 
guilty.' "   We  do  not  read  this  charge 

?uite  in  the  way  Mr.  Townsend  does, 
t  seems  to  us  clear,  that,  if  on   the 
jury,  Chambre  would  have  convicted. 
The  cases  tried  by  the  House  of 
Lords  have  uniformly  resulted  in  a 
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conviction  but  for  manslaaghter,  which 
ought  to  have  modified  the  strong  lan- 
guage with  which  Mr.  Townsead  opens 
his  narrative  of  the  following  remark, 
able  case : — 

"There  is  a  singnlar  case,  of  Sheppard, 
tried  before  Sir  Henry  Rassell,  the  recorder 
of  Bombay,  which  iraued  in  a  verdict  of 
manslaiigbter,  though,  if  there  be  any  au- 
thority in  law  for  a  concerted  duel  being  a 
crime,  it  is  either  a  murder  or  no  offence  at 
all.  It  is  as  much  a  departure  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law  to  find  manBlangbter,  as  to  find 
it  no  crime.  This,  however,  was  an  aggra- 
rated  case.  A  quarrel  took  place  between 
two  ofiSoers  in  garrison,  wlio  chose  to  go  out, 
after  a  long  delay,  several  weelis  having 
been  spent  in  the  exchange  of  notes,  in  the 
dark,  and  to  fight  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
held  by  a  black  servant  between  them,  with- 
out the  inspection  of  a  single  European  ;  no 
witnesses  were  present.  The  ofifence  of  the 
party  who  suffered  was  of  a  very  vague  de- 
scription, only  one  person  Ba3dng  that  he 
thinks  he  had  heard  Captain  Phillips  speak 
lightly  of  Sheppard  on  some  occasion  or 
other.  On  this  provocation  the  challenge  is 
given,  the  parties  fight  alone  (for  the  black 
servant  was  not  pennitted  to  give  evidence) 
in  the  dark,  and  Captain  Phillips  is  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  boldness  with  which  the 
judge  spoke  out  (what  all  judges  in  their 
hearts  must  feel)  is  remarkable. 

**Sir  Henry  says,  after  stating  that  the 
crime  of  killing  in  a  duel  is  murder :  *  At  the 
same  time,  in  compassion  to  human  infirmity, 
courts  of  law  and  juries  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  great  allowances  for  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  persons  called  upon  to 
fight  a  duel  may  have  been  placed.  When 
a  fellow-creature  is  put  to  death  from  motives 
of  deliberate  malice,  the  law  pronounces  the 
crime  to  be  murder.  When  the  same  act  is 
committed  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
violent  passion,  it  is  merely  accounted  man- 
slaughter. Now,  in  the  case  before  you,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  the  pre- 
sent cireumstanoes  of  society,  as  applied  to  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  do  not  take  away 
the  particular  character  of  malice  from  the 
crime.  A  man  is  placed  in  a  situation  where, 
if  be  does  not  go  out  to  fight  a  duel,  he  has 
no  prospect  before  him  in  life  but  that  of 
contempt  and  ignominy.  Surely  the  feelings 
which  are  inseparable  from  sudi  a  situation 
may  be  supposed  to  deprive  a  man  of  self- 
possession  and  self-command,  as  v^ell  as  a 
violent  gust  of  passion.  And  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  law  should  deny,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  law  does  deny,  the  same  indulgence  to 
those  feelings,  that  it  yields  to  a  brutal  im- 
pulse, which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  all 
human  and  divine  institutions  to  control. 
In  declaring  this  opinion,  I  believe  I  go 
farther  than  most  judges  have  done,  but  I 
have  not  formed  it  without  mature  delibera- 


tion, and  I  think  it  places  the  qoestion  of 
law  in  cases  of  duel,  upon  more  stable  and 
more  tenable  grounds,  than  the  shifts  and 
artifices  which  have  been  so  generally  re- 
sorted to.* " 

But  by  far  the  most  eloquent,  and 
in  all  its  circumstances  the  best  charge 
to  be  found  in  this  class  of  cases,  is 
that  of  Baron  Smith  on  the  trial  of 
Alcock.  Alcock  and  Colclough  were 
candidates  for  an  Irish  county.  Alcock 
had  gained  the  interest  of  a  proprietor, 
some  of  whose  tenants,  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  were  about  voting  for 
Colclough.  Alcock  remonstrated  with 
Colclough,  who  said  he  had  not  soli- 
cited the  votes.  "  But  they  shall  not 
vote  for  you,"  said  Alcock.  "  How 
can  I  prevent  them  ?*'  said  Colclough. 
Alcock  said  he  must  have  satisfaction. 
They  fought,  and  Colclough  was  shot 
dead.  The  prosecution,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  was  vindictively  conducted  by 
the  firiends  of  the  deceased — by  the 
very  persons  who  were  on  the  ground 
witnessing  and  encouraging  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law — and  in  the  witnessing 
and  encouraging  a  crime,  themselves 
criminal.  The  same  principle  that 
runs  through  the  latter  part  of  this 
charge,  of  the  practice  of  society  having 
abrogated  or  varied  the  admitted  letter 
of  the  law,  was  strenuously  urged  by 
Jeffrey  in  his  defence  of  Stuart,  and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  allow  it  great 
weight : — 

" '  If  an  oflScer  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment,' said  Baron  Smith,  charging  the 
jury,  'be  called  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel, 
and  instead  of  cutting  the  oflender  down, 
challenge  and  kill  him  in  a  duel,  he  is  a 
murderer  by  law ;  and  if  yon  are  bound  to 
find  the  prisoner  Alcock  guilty,  yon  will  be 
equally  obliged  to  return  a  verdict  of  convic- 
tion against  a  gallant  officer,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  described.  Tet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  military  punishment 
and  intolerable  disgrace  which  must  inevi- 
tably follow  from  his  submitting  to  the  af- 
front, it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon.  If  an  aged,  an  infirm,  a  beloved,  and 
respectable  parent  be  insulted  and  reviled, 
or  even  struck  and  beaten  in  the  presence  of 
a  son,  and  this  latter  happen  to  kill  the  as- 
sailant m  a  duel,  the  transaction  will  be 
murder ;  and,  if  you  cannot  acquit  the  pri- 
soner, you  could  not  acquit  the  child.  If  a 
husband  find  his  wife  in  the  embraces  of 
another,  and  kill  him  unarmed  and  unre- 
sisting, this  is  manslaughter  of  the  lowest 
and  most  venial  kind.  But  if,  giving  the 
adulterer  further  time  for  preparation,  and  a 
fairer  chance  for  his  life,  he  puts  anns  in  his 
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handS)  and  meets  and  kills  him  in  a  doe], 
the  offtooe,  altering  its  character,  becomes 
at  once  murder;  and  if  you  are  bound  to 
convict  the  prisoner  here,  you  would  be  also 
bouiul  to  a  conviction  in  the  case  which  I 
have  supposed.  Not  because  in  morals  the 
criminality  is  equal;  but  because  both  of- 
fences are  murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But 
let  me  ask  of  your  consciences  and  your 
hearts  as  men,  could  you  convict  the  officer, 
the  husband,  or  the  son  ? 

"  *  I  will  not  repeat,  lest  I  might  seem  to 
inculcate,  the  austere  doctrine  of  the  law.  In 
once  stating  it,  I  conceive  that  I  have  suffi- 
ciently disdbarged  my  painful  duty.  Nay, 
even  sitting  where  I  do,  I  think  myself  war- 
ranted in  doubting  whether  this  doctrine  is 
not  a  sort  of  anonialy  in  our  code ;  existing 
in  theory,  almost  abrogated  in  practice,  by 
the  acuteness  of  the  judges,  the  humauity  of 
jurors,  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  This,  gen- 
tlemen, is  all  I  have  to  say.  The  evidence 
is  before  yon.  If  you  believe  it,  you  have 
heard  its  legal  "results  from  the  bench.  You 
have  the  law  of  the  land  bearing  witness 
against  the  prisoner  on  the  one  band,  the 
law  of  opinion,  on  the  other,  endeavouring  to 
excuse  him ;  the  one  prescribing  rigour,  the 
other  suggesting  mercy.  It  is  for  you  to 
pronounce  which  call  you  will  obey  I  The 
trammels  of  my  office  forbid  my  adding  more. 
But  there  is  another,  a  far  better  voice  than 
mine,  to  which,  though  I  be  silent,  you  may 
listen  still.  I  mean  that  **  still,  small  voice" 
of  which  you  read  in  Scripture,  and  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  consciences  of  good 
and  pious  men  in  the  soft  and  soothing  ac- 
cents of  clemency  and  peace.  Its  dictates 
may  be  followed  with  a  confidence  the  most 
explicit.  It  is  the  voice  of  Him  who  cannot 
err — ^who  cannot  lead  his  creatures  into  error 
— who,  to  justice  without  blemish,  can  unite 
mercy  without  bounds— who,  all  criminal  as 
we  are,  can  acquit  us,  and  yet  be  just.  To 
the  influence  of  those  secret  and  divine  mo- 
nitors, and  (as  fiur  as  human  infirmity  can 
follow)  of  tbb  divine  example,  I  surrender 
you,  and  commit  the  care  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  I  wait  with  some  anxiety  and  much 
impatience  for  your  verdict  Judge,  then, 
whether  I  am  impatient  for  a  capital  convic- 
tion.' 

"  The  jury,  in  one  moment,  aoqqitted  the 
prisoner." 

* 

Mr.  Townsend  comments  on  this  not 
very  reasonably.  "In  a  country  where 
statesmen,  members  of  parliament, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  country  gen- 
tlemen^haid  measured  their  twelve  paces, 
the  st42m  dictates  of  the  law  ouAt  ra- 
ther have  been  urged."  We  tliint  with 
juries,  who  tried  this  and  similar  cases, 
that  the  law  of  opinion  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  is  paramount  to  tlic  law. 
By  a  change  in  that  law  of  opinion^ 


and  not  in  any  other  wtnr»  is  it  possible 
to  prcyent  duelling.  That  change  has 
arrived.  But  we  are  glad  that  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  judges  refused 
to  make  the  effort  of  coercing  juries  to 
find  verdicts  against  the  common  sense 
of  the  country.  Had  they  done  so,  it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  the  custom 
of  duelling  would  have  survived  some 
half  century  longer. 

Some  cases  are  mentioned  of  duels 
in  Scotland  where  the  survivor  was 
acquitted;  the  judge  telling  the  jury 
how  it  was  impossible  to  disguise  the 
truth,  that  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  then  approving  the  verdicts 
of  acquittal. 

The  Commissioners  of  Criminal  Law, 
in  their  "Second  Report"  (1846),  re- 
commend the  abolition  of  capital  pu- 
nishment in  the  case  of  duelling.  With- 
out reference  to  the  distinctions  be- 
tween this  ofience  and  other  cases  of 
murder,  they  think  it  casts  a  stigma  on 
the  law  to  be  unable  to  carry  its  sanc- 
tions into  effect.  If  it  says  one  thing 
and  juries  another,  mischief,  and  no- 
thing but  mischief,  is  done,  by  leaving 
the  law  unaltered. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  vindicate 
the  practice  of  duelling.  We  only 
auarrel  with  what  has  been  proved  by 
tne  experience  of  centuries  to  be  an 
ineffective  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
evil.  The  trial  of  Sir.  Stuart  is,  in 
all  respects,  an  interesting  one.  In  the 
high  spirits  which,  perhaps,  form  an 
excuse  for  the  wildest  excesses  of  gaiety 
in  a  political  writer — in  some  such  ex- 
uberant spirits  as  animated  Coleridge 
inhis  "Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter"-* 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  son^  and  pasquinades  against 
persons  politically  opposed  to  him,  and 
amongst  others,  agamst  Stuart.  We 
believe  that  the  mere  feeling  of  fun 
disguises  from  lively  writers  the  pain 
they  give,  and  that  the  persons  lam- 
pooned or  libelled  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  personal  existence  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  who  is  so  engaged. 
He  exists  as  pure  an  abstraction  as  the 
Achilles  or  the  Agamemnon  of  the 
Iliad.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  power,  of 
very  lively  talents,  and  one  whose 
verses,  now  that  we  suppose  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  give  ofience  to  any 
one,  ought  to  be  collected.  Stuart 
was  offeuded  by  the  incessant  attacks 
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on  him  in  tlic  Benc^iit^  and  In  the  Scn^ 
tinel  newspajKTs,  and  he  brought  an 
action  of  damages.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  he  learned  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  attacks.  Sir  Alex- 
ander  had  the  excuse  of  having  been 
himself  the  object  of  similar  attacks^ 
and  he  was  under  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing Stuart  the  author.  One  of 
Sir  Alexander'a  stanzas  ran  thus.  It 
allude<l  to  Stuart's  bringing  an  action 
at  law  instead  of  trying  the  ca;jc  by 
single  combat : — 

"  Some  kni;;hta  of  the  pen,  man, 
Are  nil  gentle metij  man, 
Ilk  bodi/'s  a  limb  of  the  law,  man  ; 
Tacks,  bonds,  precognitions, 
Bills,  wills,  and  petitions, 
And  ou^ht  but  a  trigj^er  soms  draw,  man." 

"  *  The  Eiirl  of  Rosslyn,  on  n^ading  these 
documents,  saw  at  once  that  there  was  but  one 
CK^urse  to  he  followed,  lie  sought  nnd  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  late  Baronet, 
and  made  two  propositions ;  in  tho  first  place, 
that  if  he  would  deny  the  calunuiies  were 
hia,  his  simpio  assertion  would  be  taknn  as 
conclusive  against  all  evivlcnco  whatever. 
But  he  ilid  not  say  that  they  were  not  Ins. 
I  wish  he  could  have  said  so ;  hut  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  knew  \\q  could  not  s:iy  so 
truly.  Yet  another  proposal  was  made  to 
him.  '  Let  uj  Uike  it,  iSIr  Alexander,  as  a 
mere  liad  joke.  Say  but  you  are  si»rry  for 
it;  that  it  was  a  squib;  and  thnt  you  had 
no  serious  intention  of  unpcnehinfr  the  honour 
or  courage  of  Mr.  S t  uart . '  I  am  .^ urc  t liat  was 
a  proposition  au  mild  as  the  greatest  (Hjucc- 
makcr  could  (lo^slhly  have  uiaiie ;  ami  it  was  a 
pro|K>sition  to  which  the  party  miuht  have 
acceded  without  the  slif/htrst  imputation  on 
his  honour.  Vet  that  $ati»faction  he  rt" 
fhted.  IIo  said,  *  I  cannot  submit  to  be  ca- 
techised. I  will  make  ueillur  denial  nor 
apology.* " 

It  wos  scarce  pos>ible  after  this,  in 
the  feelings  on  the  subject  of  duelling 
that  prevailed  some  eight-ond-twenty 
years  ago,  perhaps  that  still  prevail,  to 
avoid  a  meeting.  Ho^well  iiroil  in  the 
air  —  Stuart's  pistol  was  discharged 
with  fatal  eflcct.  The  details  of  tlic 
evidence  produced  on  his  trial  are  not 
important  for  us  to  adduce  ;  it  is  fit, 
however,  to  stato  that  they  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  arc  well  given 
by  Mr.  Town>end.  The  sp.ecli  of 
Lord  JeflVey  in  this  ci'^o  is  above  all 
praise.  It  re-ts  the  delence  mainly  on 
the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  tJolin^^tn.  and 
the  circumstance  that  John>'>ii's  con- 
versations on  thi*  hul.jcet,  so  fre^pient 
as  to  prove  that  be  was  deU>crin;^  a 


fixed  ofiinion,  and  not  merely  engage  1 
in  gladiatorial  argument,  arc  found 
recorded  in  his  life  by  the  father  of 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  mode  the  refe- 
rence to  him  appear  more  natural  than 
it  could  in  any  other  case.  The  dti£- 
culty  of  acquitting  a  man  of  murder, 
who  deliberately  has  shed  the  blood  of 
another,  while  the  legal  definition  of 
murder  remains  what  it  is,  Li  dealt 
with  in  much  the  same  way  as  iu  the 
CiisQs  tried  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land:— 

**  *  I  conceive  ^le  crimbial  law  of  this 
happy  country  to  consist,  not  in  the  barba- 
rous and  implacable  severity  of  its  aatiquated 
statutes,  not  in  the  severe  and  impracticable 
doctrines  that  mny  still  retain  their  plates  ia 
books  of  law,  even  of  the  c^'ati'st  authority ; 
not  even,  I  say  it  with  ^Tcat  sulintission,  ia 
the  dicta  that  may  fall  from  the  lips  of  tb«>^ 
hl<;h  and  stem  mai;istrates,  the  ju«ig«s  of  the 
land,  who  are  lK>und  to  as^>rt  all  the  aere> 
rity  of  the  code  which  they  are  apftointed  to 
uphold,  and  in  their  phices  to  countenance 
or  sanction  no  rt>!ax.itiun  of  it,  howe%*er  hard 
and  inoperative  in  tlie  correction  of  crimn  it 
may  be.  But,  I  say,  tlie  criminal  law  of 
this  happy  countr}*  cou>i*>LH  in  tlie  authorised 
and  approved  practice  »>f  its  courts  of  crimi- 
nal law — ai  this  is  uUimnteiy  embodied  ift 
tlio  popul.ir,  adinir\>tl,  and  ctmsiftcnt  ver- 
dicts of  juries.  I  am  fur  from  saying  tltat 
juries  have  any  disjH'nsin'j  ]iower  over  tb« 
law.  I  am  ftir  from  saying,  tbouij^h  that 
h.u  been  sail,  that  th^^y  ha\'e  a  rit^htful 
power  to  ilisaniKyint  the  Liw,  where  its  aanc- 
tiosis  have  h«'eu  pl.iinly  ineurrwi.  But,  I 
Bay,  th'it  where  the  verdivts  of  juries  havs 
met,  for  a  cour-se  of  timi\  with  the  jTrncral 
apprubatinnof  the  community,  and  thcsonc- 
li<»n  of  the  courts  uihler  wliose  authority  they 
are  pmnouiioiHl — when  they  j^i  on  in  an 
uniform  K?ri«*«i,  and  all  point  ono  way,  they 
then  muke  and  con^itltuto  that  rrnl  ami  pnic- 
tit-jl  law,  on  wMeli  all  tho  subjivts  of  the 
laud  art'  eiitUli'd  to  re!v,  and  <»n  the  admi- 
nilrali<iu  of  wiiich  the  (KVple,  with  tite 
jrreat-'Jt  svurity,  nviy  d-j-enil.  And,  io 
trtuli,  it  is  a  pr>i;id  aud  fortunate  ctrmm- 
pt.mee  for  tlii-<  count rv,  that  «uch  an  in^ftt- 
tiiti  n  as  a  jury  sh'uild  e\lst,  with  powtr 
oeei^ionally  to  tenip'T  th '  m  verity  of  that 
law,  whji  h  a  court  of  aiii»l!jer  ileyk-ription 
iTiiuM  tiKi  inth'xiltly  enf«»n*e,  and  thus  sil«  ntly 
to  abro-^.ito  ^tattll■'4,  or  m.ixirns  of  Ci>mm<«a 
law,  whli'h  th"  cniir**'  »»f  thi'  tinmi,  tlic  priw 
;rr  *•»  of  nnnii  r*,  the  dl^-ipp-aranco  of  some 
crln 's,  aM  I  tli"  r>»'»  of  <.r'  r*,  may  liave 
n.jl'-n'l  i.n;','li  \  M  '  an<l  uuntef.kMry.  If 
tl. '  hw  Ju  I '•*<'.>'ii»»  t**-)  ?«'\ere  tor  the  ai;c, 
jiiti»"«  ••♦iM.il  t  n  r  J"-'  to  «n*«»re«»  it.  In  K'l^- 
I.III  I  this  p»w.r  n|  J  ,ri  h  i<«  hot  only  T»N>»j.j- 
ni-  la*  exi^t^  » :,  an  \  wink^-d  at  by  jn  !  ^i-^i, 
bat  i)  «ub>v,Ttl>.-l  to  by  tUcm,  and  applauded 
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not  onTjr  l,y  tlift  country  at  large,  araonw 
whom  Uicfc  juries  have  never  been  known 
to  have  lost  their  credit,  Lut  even  by  tha 
judges  themselves,  from  whose  dicta  they 
occasioiially  dissent.* " 

He  then  instances  the  cases  of  Bteal- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shiUinofs. 
This  oiFence  was  a  capital  crime ;  juries 
refused  to  convict,  or,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judges,  evaded  subjecting 
the  prisoner  to  this  extreme  penalty, 
by  finding  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen 
to  be  of  less  value  than  forty  shillings. 
In  indictments  for  child-murder,  a 
Scotch  act  of  parliament  made  conceal- 
ment of  pregnancy  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  proof  of  guilt — juries  refused 
to  convict,  and  judges  did  not  disap- 
prove; in  one  case,  Jeffrey  said  he 
remembered  the  presiding  judge  re- 
buking the  public  prosecutor  for  bring- 
ing such  a  case  to  trial,  and  telling 
him  plainly  ''if  he  did  proceed  on  that 
statute  he  (the  judge)  would  take  core 
there  should  be  an  acquittal." 

In  his  instructions  to  the  jury,  the 
presiding  judge  on  Mr.  Stuart's  trial 
dwelt  on  the  provocations  given,  the 
terms  of  accommodation  proposed  and 
r^ected,  and  the  conduct  and  bearing 
ofthe  prisoner  throughout ;  and  though 
he  stated  that  "  no  false  punctilio  of  a 
notion  of  honour  could  vindicate  an 
act  terminating  fatally  to  a  fellow- 
creature,"  he  yet  thought  the  jury  had 
a  right  to  consider  the  provocation, 
and  the  unsuccessfid  overtures  for  ac- 
commodation. The  verdict  was  an 
immediate  one  of  acquittal.  We  find 
by  a  note  to  this  "trial"  that  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  afterwards  edited  the 
Courier,  and  who  published  '*  Travels 
in  America,"  died  a  few  months  ago 
while  Mr.  Townsend's  book  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

The  next  trial  is  one  to  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  unusual  interest 
was  attached.  It  is  the  trial  of  Lord 
Gardij^an  for  felony,  in  shooting  at 
Captam  Tuckett.  '  This  was  a  case 
"before  the  House  of  Peers.  The  rank 
of  the  party  accused — the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  newspa- 
pers from  disputes  in  his  regiment — 
the  notoriety  of  the  fact  of  the  duel — 
the  circumstance  that  this  was  the  first 
criminal  trial  that  had  ever  taken 
place  for  engaging  in  a  duel  which  had 
not  been  attended  with  loss  of  life — and 
more  than  all,  the  unusual  solemnity 
of  a  trial  bef3rc  the  House  of  Peers, 


attracted  public  attention  in  a  degreo 
perhaps  unexampled.  Something  of 
injustice  had  been  done,  or  seems  to 
have  been  done,  to  the  traverser.  The 
grand  jury  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  who  found  true  bills  against 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  second,  threw 
out  the  bills  against  Captain  Tuckett 
and  his  second,  though  sustained  by 
the  same  evidence.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sjTnpathics  ofthe  tribunal  by  whom 
Lord  Cardigan  was  to  be  tri(?a  were 
with  the  accused,  and  it  was  the  same 
contest  between  the  courae  of  conduct 
supposed  to  be  imperatively  required 
by  the  conventional  usages  of  society, 
and  that  enjoined  by  the  law,  which 
was  in  principle  involved  in  this  as  in 
all  former  judicial  investigations  of 
crime  by  duel.  That  the  life  ofthe  ac- 
cused was  not  involved  in  the  result— 
for  the  pleading  did  not  state  the  fact 
of  Captain  Tuckett's  beinn;  wounded, 
which  would  have  varied  the  offence, 
and  the  indictment  was  not  framed 
under  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act,  but 
under  a  recent  statute  of  1  Victoria — 
increased  the  probability  of  a  finding 
against  the  accused.  On  the  whole, 
the  position  of  Lord  Cardigan  was  one 
of  serious  danger.  Lord  Denman  pre- 
sided as  Lord  High  Steward,  the  At- 
torney-General (now  Lord  Campbell) 
stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  defence  was  conducted  by  Sir 
William  Follett. 

A  duel  was  proved  to  have  taken 
place  between  two  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  wounded.  Immediately  after 
the  duel,  the  parties  who  fired,  and  their 
seconds,  were  arrested.  One  of  the 
parties  was  the  Earl  of  Cardigan — the 
other,  on  giving  a  card  with  his  name 
and  address,  was  allowed  to  be  taken 
to  his  lodgings.  The  Attorney-General 
sought  to  give  the  card  in  evidence, 
and  a  long  discussion  took  place  as  to  his 
right  to  do  so.  For  the  House  to  have 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  admissibi- 
lity of  the  evidence  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  order  strangers  to  with- 
draw ;  and  to  avoid  this  inconvenience 
the  Attorney- General  delayed  pressing 
this  piece  of  evidence. 

The  indictment  in  all  its  counts 
called  Captain  Tuckett  *•  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  Phipps  Tuckett."  A  policeman 
proved  tlie  fact  of  the  duel,  and  was 
proving  that  Captain  Tuckett  called 
at  the  police-office  and  gave  his  name, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett  with  the  question,  "  AVas 
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Lord  Cardigan  present?"  and  being 
obliged  to  answer  that  he  was  not,  the 
exaniinafion  of  this  witness  closed. 
Another  witness  for  the  prosecution 
was  asked  the  Christian  names  of  Cap- 
tain Tuckett^  whose  place  of  residence 
he  proved,  and  answered  "Harvey 
Tucicett."  The  army  agent,  through 
whom  Tuckett  received  his  pay,  was 
called.  He  knew  Harvey  Gamett  Fhipps 
Tucket^  but  did  not  know  where  he 
lived.  Every  effort  to  connect  the 
Harvey  Tuckett  of  the  witnesses  who 
proved  the  facts  of  the  duel,  with  the 
Ilarvey  Gamett  Phipps  Tuckett  of  the 
indictment,  had  failed,  when  the  Attor- 
ney. General  agfun  produced  the  card. 
On  the  card's  being  shown  to  Sir  W. 
Follett  he  said,  **  1  do  not  object  to  its 
being  read."  The  card  was  given  in 
and  read,  **  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
13,  Hamilton-place,  New- Road."  The 
case  for  the  prosecution  closed — Fol- 
lett*s  triumph  was  complete,  and  the 
failure  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
seems  to  have  taken  the  Crown  by 
surprise.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that 
the  person  at  whom  Lord  Cardigan 
shot  was  the  Harvey  Gamett  Phipps 
Tuckett  of  the  indictment.  The  pre- 
sumption from  the  evidence  would  be 
the  other  way,  if  it  were  a  case  for 
presumption.     "  But,"  said  Lord  Car- 

gan's  counsel,  "ours  is  a  yet 
tronger  case.  This  is  not  a  case  for 
presumption ;  positive  evidence  must 
be  given  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
person  mentioned  in  the  indictment  as 
being  the  party  against  whom  the  of- 
fence is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  disappointment  in  the  public 
mind  at  tne  abortive  issue  of  this 
prosecution,  which  seemed  to  depend 
on  legal  technicalities.  It  was  proved 
that  Lord  Cardigan  had  shot  at  some 
one,  and  this  constituted  the  crime. 
The  reasons,  absolutely  unanswerable, 
which  render  it  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  justice  that  the  very  facts  of  a 
case  should  be  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  that  the  allegation,  which 
the  prosecutor  pledges  himself  to, 
shoidd  be  proved,  and  not  one  which 
may  be  equivalent  to  it,  are  not  such 
as  the  public  mind  easily  appreciates, 
and  the  result  was  regar(led  as  the 
effect  of  a  preconcerted  trick. 

The  finding  was  necessarily  one  of 
acquittal,  Lord  Denman  informing 
the  House  that  there  was  a  failure  of 


proof.  Although  an  unusual  course. 
Lord  Denman's  reasons  for  advising 
this  course  were  published  by  special 
direction  of  the  House.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  space  for  more  than 
a  sentence  :-— 

"  <  It  was  nrged,  that  ^he  person  using  and 
owning  the  four  names  was  not  shown  to  be 
the  same  person  who,  ander  the  name  of 
Captain  Harvey  Tuckett,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  duel  foogbt  on  Wimbledon  Common. 

*^  *  No  fact  is  eaaier  of  proof  in  its  own 
Datnre,  and  numerous  witnesses  are  always 
at  hand  to  establish  it  with  respect  to  any 
person  conversant  with  society.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  simplest  means  were  accessible, 
ir  those  who  conduct  the  prosecution  had 
obtained  your  lordships'  order  for  the  ap- 
pearance at  your  bar  of  Captain  Tuckett,  and 
if  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  had  deposeid  to 
his  being  the  man  who  left  the  field  after 
receiving  Lord  Cardigan's  shot,  Mr.  Codd 
might  have  been  asked  whether  that  was 
the  gentleman  whom  he  knew  by  the  four 
namrs  set  forth  in  the  indictment  His  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative  would  have  been  too 
conclusive  on  the  point  to  admit  of  the  pre- 
sent objection  being  taken. 

" '  Several  other  methods  of  proof  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  lordships* 
minds.  Even  if  obstacles  had  been  intcr- 
jrased  by  distance  of  time  and  place,  by  the 
poverty  of  tliose  seeking  to  enforce  the  law, 
by  the  de.ith  of  witnesses,  or  other  casual- 
ties, It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  accused 
mu^t  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  follure  of 
proof,  however  occasioned ;  and  here,  where 
none  of  tho«*e  causes  can  account  for  the  de- 
ticieiicy,  it  seems  t<jo  much  to  require  that 
your  lordships  sliould  volunteer  the  presump- 
tion of  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  might  havo 
been  made  dear  and  manife.it  to  every  man's 
uudcrstanding  by  the  shortest  process."* 

The  next  of  these  trials  is  that  of 
Courvoisier,  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
AVilliam  Russell.  The  facts  of  this 
case  are  probably  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  our  readers ;  but  at- 
tention has  been  accidentally  directed 
to  it  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
barrister  who  defended  Courvoisier 
was,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  made  ac- 
quainted  by  the  prisoner  with  his  guilt. 
That  barrister  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances exceedingly  embarrassing ;  and 
comments,  the  most  unreasonable  that 
can  bo  imagined,  have  been  made  as  to 
the  course  he  adopted.  It  is  said  that 
ho  spoke  of  **  the  secret  guilt  known 
to  heaven  alone,"  and  this  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  knew  who  the  guilty 
person  was ;  that  he  cross-ex&mined 
some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  suppo- 
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sition  of  their  guilt,  at  a  time  that  he 
must  have  known  their  innocence.  We 
believe  that  every  one  of  these  state- 
ments is,  in  point  of  fact,  inaccurate  ; 
but,  were  every  one  of  them  literally 
true,  we  think  he  did  no  more  than  his 
professional  duty.  As  to  the  statement, 
that  the  ^It  was  known  to  Heaven 
alone,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  phrase 
was  used ;  but  if  it  were,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  in  reality  to  express  more  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  than  is  implied  in  the 
fact,  that  the  prisoner  is  there  an  un- 
convicted man — that  we  have  no  right 
to  presume  hU  guilt.  Some  person 
must  have  ccmmitted  the  crime.  The 
statement  that  Heaven  alone  knows 
who  the  guilty  person  is,  cannot  be 
intended  to  mean  that  the  undiscovered 
criminal  does  not  know  his  own  guilt ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that,  whether 
such  language  was  used  or  not,  there 
is  any  riolation  of  truth  or  candour  in 
its  use,  when  limited  and  restricted  in 
its  meaning  by  the  known  relations  of 
client  and  counsel.*  As  to  suggesting, 
in  his  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
that  they,  or  any  others,  were  guilty, 
and  thus  persuading  a  jur^  to  acquit 
his  client,  we  think  nothing  but  the 
improbability  of  such  a  course  suc- 
ceeding, should  necessarily  deter  coun- 
sel from  venturing  on  it.  We  agree 
with  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  fullest 
meaning  that  can  be  given  to  his  words, 
that  an  advocate  should  "know,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  but  one 
person  in  tne  world — ^his  client,  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by  all 
expedient  means — to  protect  that  cli- 
ent at  all  hazard,  and  all  cost  to  all 
others,  and  amone  others,  to  himself— 
is  the  highest  and  most  unquestioned 
of  his  duties."  It  is  mere  afiectation 
to  say  that,  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  cases  in  which  counsel  holds 
a  brief  for  a  prisoner,  he  does  not 
know  that  prisoner  to  be  guilty.  Scarcely 
a  man  is  put  on  his  trial  who  is  not 
guilty ;  and  we  think  counseFs  duty  is 
m  no  degree  affected  by  the  fact  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  formal  com- 
munication by  the  client  of  his  guilt. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  prisoner 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 


tage of  being  able  to  consult  with  his 
counsel,  and  that  for  this  purpose  ho 
should  be  free  to  tell  him  the  fact  of  his 
guilt,  without  being,  by  such  commu- 
nication, deprived  of  his  advocacy.  As 
to  the  kind  of  pledges  and  protesta- 
tions which  counsel  may  give  of  their 
clients'  innocence,  we  thmk  this  a  mere 
question  of  taste,  and  that  they  iin- 
ply  nothing  more  of  either  truth  or 
falsehood  than  the  plea  of  "not  guilty," 
which  does  no  more  than  defy  you  to 
prove  guilt.  This  entire  controversy 
about  Uourvoisier's  counsel  seemed  to 
us,  from  first  to  last,  exceedingly  fool- 
ish. No  other  right  was  claimed  or 
exercised  than  the  ordinary  one  of 
counsel;  and  had  the  barrister  who 
held  Courvoisier 's  brief  thrown  it  down 
when  he  learned  his  client's  guilt,  such 
an  act  would,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  altogether  inexcusable.  The  pri- 
soner's counsel  has  the  right — nay, 
we  think  it  is  his  duty — to  suggest 
every  possible  interpretation  of  the 
facts  proved,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
sumed innocence  of  his  client ;  and  in 
cross-examining,  however  severely,  or 
however  pointedly,  a  Crown  witness, 
whatever  suspicion  such  examination 
may  throw  on  the  witness,  it  seems  to 
us  plain  that,  in  reality,  no  more  is 
done  than  if  counsel  said  in  words,  "  It 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  try  and  fix  guilt 
on  you  as  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
as  plausible  a  case  might  be  made 
against  you."  To  this,  and  to  nothing 
more,  does  the  assumed  right  amount ; 
and  this  right  does  not  seem  to  us  in 
the  slightest  degree  varied  by  the  fact 
of  counsel,  from  whatever  reason,  dis- 
believing his  client's  innocence.  Cour- 
voisier's  counsel  is  not  interested  in 
pressing  this  to  the  extent  that  in  princi- 
ple it  may  be  pressed,  as  it  was  on  the 
nrst  day  of  the  trial  he  cross-examined 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  her  partici- 
pation in  the  crime ;  and  it  was  only 
on  the  second  that  Courvoisier  com- 
municated to  him  the  fact  of  his 
having  committed  the  murder.  We 
think  that  if,  in  his  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  his  trial,  counsel  made  anv 
mi^take,  it  was  that  of  consulting  with 


*  *'  There  ia  a  wide  step  between  the  ailvocate  and  witness, *'  an  acute  but  severe  judge 
once  remarked  to  a  jury.  **  The  counsel  has  said,  /  think  thU^  and  /  believe  that.  A  counsel 
has  no  right  to  say  what  he  thinks,  or  what  he  believes ;  but,  since  he  has  told  you,  gentle- 
men, bis  belief,  I  wiU  tell  yoa  mine:  that,  were  you  to  believe  him,  and  acquit  his  client, 
be  would  be  the  Yzrj  first  man  in  the  world  to  laugh  at  you." — YoL  i.  p.  264. 
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some  of  hi3  professionfil  friends  how 
he  oug]it  to  act  in  the  circumstances 
that  arose,  as  it  is  phiin  that  cases  may 
be  easily  imagined  in  which  his  com- 
munication to  any  one  whatever  of  this 
coiitidential  disclosure,  might  possibly 
aflTect  his  client's  life.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  wo  think  he  was  wrong. 
There  were  in  this  trial  some  very  re- 
markable circumstances.  Though  sus- 
picion from  the  first  was  directed  to 
Courvoisier,  there  was  the  absence  of 
probable  motive  to  the  crime.  His 
trunk  was  searched  by  the  police,  and 
nothing  to  confirm  suspicion  was  found 
there.  A  large  rewai'd  was  offered : 
and  then,  on  a  second  search  in  the 
same  trunk,  gloves  stained  with  blood 
were  found  ;  and  again,  some  eight  or 
ten  days  afler,  are  found  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk  two  blood-stained  hand- 
kerchiefs, marked  with  the  prisoners 
initials.  The  handkerchiefs,  which 
were  not  found  on  the  two  previous 
searches,  it  was  surely  fair  in  counsel 
to  suggest  had  been  placed  in  the  trunk 
aflerwards.  Courvoisier  was  in  gaol  in 
the  interval,  and  had  no  opportunity 
of  placing  them  there.  What  is  tlie 
fairness  of  reproaching  counsel  with 
suggesting  that  they  had  been  after- 
wards placed  there  by  others,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  Courvoi- 
sier's  conviction,  a  share  in  the  largo 
reward  that  was  offered  ?  Such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  fact  may  not  have  bL*en  a 
true  one.  That  is  not  the  (piestion. 
Was  it  not  a  nossiblc  one? — was  it  not  a 
supposition  that  it  was  ftiir  for  the  jury 
to  examine  ?  So  much  did  one  of  the 
policemen  shufile,  when  examined  with 
respect  to  this  search  of  the  trunk, 
that  the  judge  who  tried  the  cus«e 
(Tindal)  bid  die  jur}-  to  place  no  i"c- 
liance  on  his  testimony. 

A  strange  incident  occurred  during 
the  course  of  the  trial,  calculated  to 
remove  such  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
the  iury,  as  the  absence  of  adcfjuato 
motive  might  create.  Courvoisier,  a 
few  weeks  Ivfore  the  murder,  leli  a 
parcel  in  the  care  of  a  Frenchwoman, 
who  kept  a  sort  of  hotel,  where  he  had 
been  a  servant  some  years  before. 
6he  laid  the  parcel  aside,  and  forgot 
all  about  it,  till,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  trial,  looking  accidentally  at  a 
French  newspaper,  she  saw  something 
about  Courvoisier,  which  led  her  to 


examine  the  parcel,  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  plate  stolen  from  Lor»l 
William  Russell's.  If  there  was  adoubt, 
this  unexpected  circumstance,  comin<; 
to  light  at  such  a  moment,  disposed  of 
it.  The  sort  of  management,  as  it 
could  not  but  appear  to  oc,  about  the 
trunk,  would  liave  made  it  appear 
not  Improbable  that  there  was  suuie- 
thing  of  trick  in  the  getting  up  of 
other  parts  of  the  evidence,  intendi"«l 
to  show  Courvoisier  to  be  a  thief.  Tliis 
came  in  to  fix  all  that  wa^  doubtfuL 
To  conceal  his  thefts,  and  enjoy  in 
secuiity  the  stolen  property,  was  tin.* 
probable  motive  of  the  muniercr.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Townscnd  has  been 
enabled  only  to  give  us  fragments  of 
the  speech  in  defence  of  Counroiaier, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
able  one. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  counsel's  privilege,  it  shonld 
not  be  forgotten  that  cases  exist  of 
moral  guilt,  where  the  prisoner  is  not 
legally  guilty.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  is  criminal,  but  a  precise  erime 
must  be  alleged  against  him  ;  and  with 
whatever  skill  an  indictment  may  Im 
framed,  the  crime  charged  may  hi  dif. 
ferent  from  that  proved.  The  con- 
fessions of  a  prisoner  will  be  to  sobm 
particular  fact,  which  it  is  not  im^o«* 
sible  may  not  amount  to  the  cnmo 
charged,  or  mav  even  exceed  it ;  an<U 
in  either  case,  ho  may  be  legally  en- 
titled to  an  ac<}uittal.  Is  that  le^al 
right  to  be  annulled  because  ho  bus 
said  to  his  counsel  ''  I  am  guilty— do 
the  best  you  am  for  me  ?"  With  the 
exception  that  we  have  8tati*d,  we 
throughout  approve  of  the  course 
adopted  by  Courvuisii-r's  counsel. 

'1  he  rciiiarkabie  ejise  of  "The  Kinpr 
agjiinst  M'Xaii/hten,  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Drnnunond,"  is  the  next  in  the 
vol  I J  me.  On  this  we  arc  not  now  dis- 
posed to  dwell,  as  it  was  a  subject  of 
dificussion  with  ui  at  the  time  of  the 
occunvnce  ;  *  and  there  docs  not  ptH»m 
to  be  at  the  moment  any  object  in 
bringing  before  the  public  mind  the 
<[ue>tion  of  the  re>i>onsibi!ity  of  the 
insane  in  criminal  c:ises.  It  do<»s  not 
8e<»m  possible  to  fix  the  law  with  more 
prt*ci*uon,  than  in  the  langua{;e  of  Uio 
jud;;e'<  of  England,  to  questions  sub- 
mitted  by  the  l^rd  Chancellor  for  their 
declMon.     Where  in^auily  is  set  up  as 


*  CriiDioal  IttspoDStbility    of  the    Iusmm.— I'lJc   Dudum    UaiVKBtiTT  Maqazihb, 
TJ?.  zxi.,  p.  626. 
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a  defence^  "  the  jury  ought  to  be  told 
in  all  cases,  that  every  mm  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  reason  to  be  respon- 
sible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary 
be  proved  to  their  satisfaction;  and 
to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of 
the  act,  the  i)arty  accused  was  labour- 
ing under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  he  was  doing ;  or,  if  he  did  know 
it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
what  was  wrong." 

The  next  trial — that  of  ''Alexander 
Alexander,  claiming  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Stirling,  for  forgery  " — is  the 
most  lemarkable  in  the  volume.  The 
rank  of  the  accused,  his  character  for 
integrity,  and  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments alleged  to  be  forgeries,  gave  to 
the  trial  unusual  interest.  It  was  before 
the  liigh  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  1621,  James  the  First  granted  by 
charter  the  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Sir  William  Alexander;  and  on  the 
2nd  of  February,  1628,  he  received 
from  Charles  the  First  a  grant  of  the 
province,  since  called  Canada,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stirling ;  he  was  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Stirling  and 
Viscount  Canada,  and  died  at  London 
in  February,  1640.  In  1739,  on  the 
death  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Stirling,  the 
title  was  supposed  to  have  expired. 
Twenty  years  after,  an  inefiectual 
daim  was  made  for  it  by  some  William 
Alexander,  who  was  a  general  in  the 
American  array.  The  original  patents 
were  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  male. 
This  William's  statement  was  that  the 
male  heir,  on  the  death  of  the  fifth 
Earl,  was  John,  uncle  of  the  first 
Earl,  whom  he  claimed  to  represent. 
In  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1761,  he  stated  that  his  family  had 
lon^  resided  in  North  America,  from 
which  he  described  himself  as  having 
returned  in  17^7.  He  also  stated, 
as  a  formal  part  of  his  case,  that  he 
had  been  served  and  returned  nearest 
and  lawful  heir  of  Henry  the  fifth 
Earl  on  the  20th  of  March,  1759. 
The  claim  was,  it  would  seem  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  aban- 
doned, and  William  Alexander  re- 
iurned  to  America  without  having 
produced  any  evidence  in  2»upport  of 
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his  petition.  His,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  by  no  means  a  claim  des- 
titute of  some  colour  of  probability, 
and  one,  at  all  events,  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  original  patents.  Half 
a  century  passed  away,  and  no  more 
was  heard  of  the  Stirling  peerage,  when 
another  claimant  rose  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Alexander  Alexander. 

Alexander  Alexander  was  the  son 
of  a  Birmingham  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Humphries,  who  went  to 
France  in  1802,  was  caught  up  like 
other  English  visitors,  and  imprisoned 
in  Verdun,  where  he  died  in  1807- 
His  son,  w^ho  had  accompanied  him, 
was  dettuned  at  Verdun  till  1814; 
the  affairs  of  the  Humphries'  became 
derana;ed,  and  how  they  were  sup. 
ported  in  France  is  not  known.  In 
1812,  Alexander  married  a  Neapolitan 
lady,  *'  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Normand,  the  celebrated 
Parisian  sybil."  The  prophetess  read 
his  destiny — he  was  "  to  attain  high 
honour,  and  encounter  severe  trials." 
The  oracle  was  not  altogether  out,  and 
the  judicial  investigation  of  Edinburgh 
was,  we  suppose,  one  of  the  predicted 
trials. 

In  1814  he  came  to  England,  and 
set  up  a  school  at  Worcester. 

In  1815,  he  first  stated  his  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Stirling,  through  his  mo- 
ther, Hannah  Alexander,  the  daughter 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Dublin. 
In  1824,  he  obtained  the  royal  licence 
to  take  the  name  of  Alexander,  and 
soon  after  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Stirling  and  Dovan,  and  designated 
his  mother  countess. 

In  1831,  he  granted  to  his  agent 
16,000  acres  of  land  in  Canada,  and 
made  him  a  baronet,  in  the  terms  of  a 
clause  in  the  charter  of  1621.  In  the 
same  year  he  petitioned  for  leave  to  do 
homage  at  the  coronation,  as  heredi- 
tary lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
then  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  baro- 
nets of  Nova  Scotia,  informing  them 
of  important  rights  and  interests  of 
which  they  were  not  aware.  He  pub- 
lished a  prospectus,  offering  for  sale 
lands  in  any  quantities  that  might  be 
agreed  on ;  and  one  of  his  advertise- 
ments stated  that  "  at  the  hereditary 
lieutenancy  office  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietor of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada,  every  encourage- 
ment and  countenance  would  be  given 
to  individuals  who  miflht  be  disposed 
to  form  a  company,  and  the  hereditary 
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lieutenant  would    himself  take    one- 
tenth  of  the  shares  of  which  each  eoiii- 
jKiny  mi;zht  think  it  desirable  it  should 
ooniist/'     Oh,  John  Bull,  Joliii  Bull, 
thou  that  hast  ears  to  hear  everything? 
but  the  truth,  for  ten  long  years  didst 
thou  listen  to  these  addresses  to  thy 
cupidity — for  ten  longj  years,  thou  that 
stonest'and  starrest  thy  prophets --yea, 
and  in  thy  self-glorification,  buildest 
monuments  to  those  whom  thou  hast 
stoned  and  starved,  didst  support  in 
what  might  be  almost  called  affluence, 
this  man,  who  had  no  other  claim  on 
thee  than  these  impudent  pretensions. 
It  was,  perhaps,  but  natural  that  the 
individual  should  be — as  he  certainly 
was — a  kind  of  favorite   in   society. 
He,  and  those  to  whom  his  applica- 
tions were  addressed,  were  worshippers 
of  the  same  idols.  His  was  but  a  shorter 
cut  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  for  a  while 
it  seemed  successful.  In  whatever  state 
of  mind  he  commenced  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  soon  tainted  with  traud. 
The  notorietv  of  bis  claims,  and  the  bold- 
ness with  which  they  were  advanced, 
enabled  him  to  raise  money  to  large 
amounts.     Through  one  agent  he  got 
£13,000.     He  sent  in  a  protest  to 
Lord  Grey  against  any  interference 
with  his  hereditar}'  rights  by  Colonial 
Grovemments ;     and    petitioned    the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  New 
Brunswick    Company  Bill,   as  inter- 
fering with  the  territories  of  the  Earl 
of  Stirling  and  Viscount  Canada.     He 
voted  at  all  elections  of  Scottish  jpeers 
since  1825  ;  and  pleaded  successfull;^', 
in  the  Common  Tleas  in  England,  his 
priidlege  as  a  peer  from  arrest.     If  he 
did  not  believe  himself  Earl  of  Stirling, 
never  was  there  a  bolder  or  more  fear- 
less impostor ;  if  guiltless  of  im post  u re, 
never  was  there  a  man  who  lived  so 
long  in  such  strange  delusion.     It  is 
not  impossible  that  he  was  the  dupe  of 
a  fraudulent  trick ;  this,  though  there 
is  little  in  the  evidence  to  suggest  or 
sustain  such  a  view,  we  almost  believe 
to  have  been  the  case. 

In  one  of  the  many  proceedings  in 
which  he  claimed  to  be  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, he  produced  documents  to  esta- 
blish his  right  which  were  impounded, 
and  a  prosecution  for  forgery  directed 
against  him. 

The  original  patent  gave  the  dignity 
of  Earl  to  Sir  William  Alexander  and 
his  heirs  male.  This  could  answer  no 
pnrpofle  for  the  present  daimanty  as, 
even  on  the  fiipponta<m  of  his  being 


descended  from  Sir  William,  he  was 
not  heir  male  : — 

^*  Tbe  cxccr|)t  on  which  he  founded  his 
claims,  alleged  to  be  a  forgery,  pretended  to 
be  taken  from  a  charter  which  operated  a 
chrmge  in  the  destination,  and  was  a  grant 
fro!n  tiie  crown  to  William,  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  *  and  the  heirs  male  of  hia  body; 
whom  faiUng,  to  the  eldest  heirs  female, 
witlmut  di\naion,  of  the  last  of  such  heirs 
male'  The  Crown  officers  contended  that 
this  was  noC  a  genuine  but  a  forged  docu- 
ment, and  made  three  startling  propor- 
tions : — that  it  was  not  the  excerpt  of  any 
charter ;  that  there  never  wns  such  a  char- 
ter ;  that  there  never  could  have  been  sach 
a  cliartcr.  Each  of  these  pontions  was 
proved  by  internal  and  historical  cndenoe," 

It  would  appear  that  the  forms  of 
Scottish  law  give  some  facilities  for 
fraud  in  the  case  of  titles.     Suppose  a 

Eerson  wishing  to  represent  himself  as 
eir  to  anybody,  he  has  but  to  get  a 
brieve  from  Chancery,  and  a  jury  is 
empanncUed,  and  such  evidence  as  the 
party  chooses  to  produce  is  laid  before 
the  jury.     The  proceeding  is  altoge- 
ther ex  parte,  and  no  person  is  hcud 
in  opposition  to  the  claims,  except  one 
who  makes  precisely  the  same  claim  in 
the    same    right.       Imagine    a    man 
choosing  to  give  himself  any  extinct 
title,  and  no  one  beard  in  opposition  to 
this  who  has  not  a  fancy  for  the  same 
title.     In  this  way  a  case  is  made,  and 
where  property  is  not  ailected,  the 
thing  is  very  likely  never  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  an  ambitious  man  may 
exalt  himself  into  a  peer,  perhaps,  or  a 
baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  some  such 
dignity,  with  no  great  difficulty.     He 
is  served,  as  it  is  called,  as  heir  of  so 
and  so,  and  the  service  being  returned 
into  thi*  Court  of  Chancery,  is  evi- 
dence of  his  right.     In  this  way  the 
claimant  of  the  Stirling  peerage  had 
himself  served  as  heir  of  the  first  and 
the  fifth  Earls  of  Stirling.    The  claim. 
ant  appears  to  have  thought  that  there 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  effect 
of  the  service,  masmuch  as  there  was 
no  rival  claimant ;  but  by  some  prero- 
gative process,  if  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  his  pedigree  was  inves- 
tigated, and  tlio  services  i^uced ;  or, 
as    we    would  sa^,   quashed.      Lord 
Cockbum's  judicial  decision    against 
the  validity  of  the  services  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  able  judgn»enU  Thia 
was  in  1836.    ^¥hen  that  judgment 
was   pfonoanoed,  he   went    to    Pa- 
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ri«.-^aj:atn  conntltod  tlio  prophetCM, 
ftii'I  iu  Jiilr,  18:17»  roocivocl  from  Iut 
.t  iin|)  of  (\iiiM<la«  wieh  fiTtitiratc^  im 
tlu*  lurk  M'hirh  •  ij>|>Ii'm|  nil  flu'  ilrlVct"* 
)*'»inu<U  otit  in  liU  ca-v*  by  the  jii(ii('i:il 
(Ifterrainatitiii  of  l8:J<i.  These  otitiii- 
rnloji  wrre  alt  chjir^red  to  1)C  furicrKH. 
'V\wy  were  dat«»U  in  170(J,  aw.l  |iur. 
)»<irt4Nl  to  bo  MatementH  iiiM)ut  nii 
atirit*nt  chnrtcr  pro>t'rvi'»l  in  Arj^Iia. 
<  >!*('  i*  fn»iii  a  pfixm  nameil  l*hilip 
Ma!I<-tU  who  winis  his  frifn<l  tlli^  map 
r  ^huir  hiui  what  vj»5t  temtorii*?*  the 
K  1^  of  Ku;:liiiiil  has  <rivcn  to  ono  of 
bi4  pibjiM'ti ;  atitl  he*  then  stiiti's  the 
p-im  tu  \h*  to  Willioiu  Karl  of  Stir- 
l.ii^  ami  ih<«  heirs  mali*  of  hi.s  b<xly, 
»If«m  fi'linj,  to  the  eldest  hi»iis  Wi^ 
tti&U*.  without  diviMtm,  Kc,  of  lht>  last 

•  »t  •aid  uiali»<."  This  memi)rundiim, 
*»  Li«  h  runs  to  jrrt»at  li*n^h,  i**  foil  >wc«l 
I  »  another,  in  trhich  a  M.  St.  K«- 
\u  at  «•  crrtlacs  all  liie  reasons  which 
U^l  Malli't  to  in^crilje  this  on  the  map, 
au'i  add<  :— *'  \\  ith  such  flociiiiiciits, 
tM»  per»un  in  Franco  can  qncstiim  the 
(  vi!»(ru««  of  such  a  charter."  Then 
1  ••Ml*  ani»ther  inMription  on  tbo 
ri»|»' — **  I'li«<  lii.-r"  Bl"»li'»p  of  Nisinos 
,1  "*»t  tiiieat***  it  with  hi.n  auto«n*nph, 
-.'J  !  !ii»  reriitiiMte  i*  ;»*>  fnimeil  as  to 
I   .  ''y   th.ll   lio  ha<  C'»rnj)aM'jl  the  ab- 

■  ♦  nn  iho  MinT>  Willi  n  copv  of  the 
«•...•    I.  c»iart«'r. 

i*a'»'«-'l  (Mt  th"»  btti-k  <'f  the  map  was 
,\\  .'  r  I*, i.Mi  John  Al*'xainkT,  whom 
t    •  c!.  i  in.-.t    vaIIa  John   of  Antrim, 

■  t  '.  >  uiAki-«  such  a  f^tntement  in 

•  .  •  'I'tcuim'iit  of  the  j>o'!»^n*e  nt*  ni  *i*ts 
I **».•!    <'«H'kbnm\    oSie<-;it>n!<.       Tliis 

••••r  u  ti..i«Ml  Atiiriui,  Aii;ru.'-t  i/iih, 
K«'7 

Ml'-  ..!!  map  mu^t  have  Im'^'h  a 
•  '  ;  lur  In  n  hhtion  t'»  nil  ihat 
•  •  mI  tu.*:itt-iiunl,  li.i'.  f  ^ta-  a  cfi'ti- 
*..•**€•  t.\j\a  Kef.elun,  Arrhbi«'hrp  of 
4'<i.  '  •%,  tih »  vonrhe5  for  Mallot, 
jiM  a  itbt  ntirat^s  the  map.  Next 
••«*.«  ilj«»^:runp*»t  tad  of  nU  :  Louis 
\V.  writes  on  the  map— •*  This  note 
.•  w  ^rtl.r  of  more  attcnti<<n  under 
.  '« •••nt  r\rr  riM:nnci*s>  but  let  th*?  copy 
•4  li*  •  orisrinal  charter  Ik»  foiI  to  lue." 

1^  1  «!•*  biri^clf  cMild  not  con* 
',  .n»  -ip  nrin*  •htdows  trom  tlio  world 
..  wh'ch  d«ad  ii^tji  and  nv^'hbi>hf»i>s 
aiv  likely  to  lie  f  mh.  1,  than  op]>oar  on 
tLJt  map  wht''h  ramt*  trom  the  hands 
■  •f  lii^  Fn-nch  pro|»hot»»«*.  It  seems 
al.ii'ra  a  pUy  to  diiiturh  the  necyo- 
ituuiiiA.  On  ibe  front  oi'tln*  ;n:«;)  wn« 
tac  date  of  I7U3,   and  all  the  doitu 


ments  whether  written  or  pasted,  on 
the  back — some  were  written^  othera 
tiasted — bore  dates  hiter  than  1708. 
I'nbiekily,  the  date  on  the  map  was 
not  that'  of  the  issue  of  the  parti- 
rular  copy,  but  of  the  period  from 
which  the  copyright  was  to  ran :  the 
vronU  at  the  bottom  of  the  map  were, 
••  Avec  privilege  pour  vingt  ans,  1703." 
The  particular  copy  adds  the  words, 
'*  Par  Ciuilbiume  DeliMe,  premier 
<reo;rraphe  du  lloi.'*  Delisle  did  not 
obt:un  his  appointment  of  premier 
jreo|rraphe  till  17 IB.  The  patent  ap. 
pointinr;  Delisle  was  put  in  eTidence* 
and  bore  date  Aufoi^t  24th,  1718. 
Flechier  and  Fenclon  had  both  died 
before  this  copy  of  the  map  was  in  ex- 
istence. 

Kvenino:  visits  of  the  claimant  to 
the  prophetess,  who  was  seventy*fivo 
y(>ars  of  age,  were  proved ;  and  letters 
proved  to  have  been  given  by  her  to 
the  claimant,  seeking  to  establish  some 
of  the  facts  stated  on  the  map.  But 
these  were  not  proved  to  be  rorged— 
they  were  very  probably  eennine,  but 
prove<l  a  part  ot  the  fraud. 

It  d<H»s  not  ffocm  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  stated,  to  give  the  evi- 
dence of  chemists  and  others  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ink  with  which  the 
certificates  on  the  rasp  were  written. 
The  jury  unanimously  found,  '*the 
cxcerpt-charter  and  the  documents  on 
the  map  to  l)e  forged  ;  and  they,  by  a 
majority,  found  it  not  proven  that  the 
pan  net  [the  traverser]  forged  the  said 
d'lcuments,  or  is  guilty  art  and  part 
tiK'reof,  or  that  he  uttered  tnem 
kn)win<r  them  to  be  forged."  This  is 
an  e\ceedin;:lv  painful  case.  Nothing 
c'Mild  l>e  hi<i)ier  than  the  testimony 
friven  in  favotir  of  the  claimant's  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  by  witnesses  of 
the  highest  rank— .men  who  bad  known 
him  at  s*ehool  and  through  life,  and 
who  continued  his  friends.  It  is  cer- 
tainly con«istent  with  the  evidence- 
perhaps  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
v'd3Q — that  this  man,  possibly  half  in- 
ttoiie  with  his  dream  of  peerage  and 
property,  was  him^'lf,  as  has  occurred 
m  the  ca^c  of  other  claimants  of  titles, 
the  victiui,  not  alone  of  his  own  eager 
crednlity,  but  of  the  di.<thone8t  pur- 
|K>H<«s  of  iH^r.-^oiis  «pcculnting  on  the 
stiece<n  of  this  mi^^rablc  imposture. 
The  Fr«'nch  prophetess,  and  the  do- 
cuments supplie  1  by  her,  are  mora 
like  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  im- 
possible  not  to  regara  the  claimant  as 
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penoually  mixed  up  in  every  part  of 
the  case  ;  and  we  think  some  taint  of 
larking  insanity  must  have  first  sug- 
gested pretensions,  which  actually  had 
no  ground  whatever  to  rest  on.  There 
does  not  seem  the  slightest  reason  to 
think  ho  had  any  connexion  whatever 
with  the  Stirling  family.  The  case 
is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand on  any  supposition. 

The  next  trial,  that  with  which  Mr. 
Townsend's  first  volumo  closes,  is  an 
Irish    case — no    other    than    that  of 
Smith  O'Brien  for  high  treason.  There 
can  be  no  object  in  our  bringing  be- 
fore our  readers  any  of  the  particuhu's 
of  that  strange  case  ;  and,  even  if  we 
did  not  shrink  instinctively  from  the 
discussion,  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
room  for  comment.     Where  there   is 
so  much  to  deplore,   and  so  much  to 
make  us,  as  a  people,  ashamed  of  the 
whole  business  of  1848  ;   while   the 
absurdity  of  the  affair  is  almost  more 
disgraceful  to  beings  endowed  with 
reason  than  its  criminality — it  is  some 
comfort  to  find  an  English  bairister — 
no  great  judge,  certainly,  though  Re- 
corder of  Macclesfield — praising  the 
mode  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted. 
He  seems  somewhat  disappointed,  no 
doubtf  at  the  A ttomev- General's  calm 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  Crown  ; 
the  plain    business-speech — the  only 
one  proper  on  such  an  occasion — was 
not  to  the  Recorder's  taste.     "The 
Attorney- General  despaired  of  wear- 
ing the  mantle  of  Piunket,  and  dis- 
carded eloquence    altogether."     But 
on  whomsoever  else  his  praises  fall,  the 
hero  of  his  narrative  is  our  eloquent 
countryman,  Whiteside  ;  and  it  does 
our  heart  good  to  see  how  much  he 
is    admired.      In  him   he   recognises 
the  great  orator  to  whom  is  entrusted 
'*  the  forensic  honour  of  his  country." 
In   describing   eloquence,    Townsend 
himself  fancies  that  he  is  emulating  the 
great  sublime  he  draws.     But  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  Recorder  of  Macclesfield 
is  not  destined  to  be  a  great  speaker. 
Still  let  us  hear  him.   "Mr.  Whiteside, 
for  the  defence,  struck  a  key  note  of 
national    pathos    which    must    have 
vibrated  through  the  hearts    of   his 
hearers.     His  wit  and  humour  flashed 
forth  occasionally  in  cross-examining 
the  adverse  witnesses,  but  under  mani- 
fest restraint,  for  he  must  have  felt 
bowed  down   and   opprcj^sed    by   the 
hopelessness  of  his  position,  and  con- 
strained to  make  technical  objections 


to  the  proceedings,  which  a  feeling  of 
chivalrous  fidelity  to  the  desperate  for- 
tunes of  his  client  alone  could  justify." 
Neither  of  Whiteside's  speech  in  de- 
fence of  his  client,  nor  of  any  other 
part  of  the  case,  do  we  think  Mr. 
Townsend's  a  faithful  abstract.  Much 
of  what  was  most  eflective  in  it  was 
altogether  omitted.  Of  the  legal 
arguments  which  from  time  to  time 
arose  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
we  have  no  account  whatever.  In- 
deed, the  fault,  the  great  fault,  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  book  is,  that  he  sel- 
dom states  a  law  argument  like  a  man 
who  fully  appreciates  its  force.  A 
sliort,  small,  smart  joke  is  what  ho 
loves  best ;  and  the  dulness  of  detail 
in  some  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
cases,  seems,  every  now  and  then,  to 
be  relieved  to  his  mind  by  some  mise- 
rable quibble  or  other,  which  the  ori- 
ginal utterer  of  it  must  grieve  to 
see  reported.  AVhere  there  is  any- 
thing of  powerful  reasoning  preserved 
in  these  volumes,  it  seems  but  a  fortu- 
nate accident;  of  Whiteside's  best  pas- 
sages none,  or  next  to  none,  are  given ; 
of  Fitzgerald's,  in  the  same  way,  very 
little  is  preserved.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  and  the  presiding  judge,  are 
not  much  better  used ;  and  poor 
Meagher,  who  was  convicted  of  nigh 
treason  at  the  same  commission  with 
O'Brien,  has  to  complain  of  a  note  in 
which  his  foolish — it  is  here  called  his 
pathetic — appeal  at  the  close  of  his 
trial,  is  printed. 

The  Chief  Justice  (Blackbnme's) 
charge  is  broken  into  piece-meal  frag- 
ments. Its  great  value  was  as  a 
whole,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  its  omission. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly 
proved  than  the  treason  of  O'Brien 
and  his  associates.  The  verdict  could 
not  be  other  than  of  guilty;  but  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
when  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative he  spared  the  lives  of  these 
men,  acted  with  humanity,  which  was 
felt,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  have  been  wisdom.  After 
the  conviction,  there  was  an  argument 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  mis- trial ;  and  the  points  relied 
on  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  were  felt  by 
them  to  be  so  strong  that  they  applied 
for  a  writ  of  error.  Writs  of  error  in 
capital  CJ150!?  are  not  allowed  **  without 
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express  warrant  under  the  king's 
Biiin  manual,  or  at  leart  liv  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Attorney-Genenil.  These 
therefore  can  rarely  be  brought  by  the 
party  himself,  especially  where  he  is 
attainted  for  an  offence  against  the 
State ;  but  they  may  be  brought  by 
his  heir  or  executor,  after  his  death, 
in  more  favourable  times ;  which  may 
be  some  consolation  to  his  family."* 
Such  was  the  practice  in  England.  As 
soon  as  a  verdict  was  obtained,  and 
sentence  pronounced,  that  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect:  and,  as  in  Lord 
Russell's  case,  when  times  became 
more  favourable,  if  the  family  had 
interest  enough  for  the  purpose,  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  In  the  bill 
for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord 
Russell,  his  execution  is  called  a  mur- 
der. In  our  day,  humanity  and  good 
sense  are  rather  more  consulted  than 
of  old,  and  the  writ  of  error  was  not 
refused.  The  case  thus  went  formally 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  they 
somewhat  impatiently  decided  points 
of  law  without  hearing  the  case  to 
an  end,  which  points  of  law,  wo  think 
it  exceedingly  probable,  had  O'Brien 
been  already  hanged,  would  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  other  way. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
House  were  afraid  of  these  writs 
of  error  being  issued  in  everj'  Irish 
case,  and  that  the  course  of  justice 
would  be  thus  impeded  by  one  cap- 
tious objection  or  another.  The  old 
plan,  of  not  chopping  logic  till  after 
the  criminal  was  executed,  and  the 
friends  of  his  family  bad  come  into 
power,  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
more  reasonable  way  of  securing  this 
result,  than  the  modern  one  of  cutting 
short  a  forensic  argu  mcnt .  AVe  should 
hope  that  the  occasion  may  never 
again  arise  of  seeking  to  investigate 
any  of  the  questions  then  agitated; 
as,  if  the  law  of  Ireland  be  not  the 
same  as  that  of  England  in  the  con- 
duct of  trials  for  high  treason — as  was 
successfully  asserted  by  the  Crown  in 
O'Brien's  case — such  anomaly  ought 
at  once  be  cured  by  legislation. 

When  the  writ  of  error  was  disposed 
of,  a  new  difficulty  arose.  O'Brien  in- 
sisted that  the  capital  sentence  could 
not  be  commuted  for  transportation 
without  his  consent,  and  he  expressed 


a  decided  prefei*ence  for  being  hanged. 
It  was  doubted  whether  he  was  quite 
sincere  in  this,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Ijord  Clarendon  to  gratify 
him,  consistently  with  communications 
made  to  O'Brien  that  it  was  intended 
to  spare  his  life.  To  have  handed  and 
beheaded  him  at  this  stage,  m  com- 
pliance with  the  legal  rights  he  insisted 
on,  would  have  looked  like  sharp 
practice,  and  a  bill  was  passed  very 
rapidly  through  the  Houses  to  remove 
any  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown 
in  such  a  case.  Great  lawyers  said 
such  a  bill  was  unnecessary ;  yet  we 
incline  to  think  it  was  wise  to  pass 
it,  as  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by 
O'Brien  is  that  put  forward  in  several 
works  of  authority.  See,  for  instance, 
Christian's  note  to  Vol.  I.  of  Black- 
stone,  p.  137.  The  Act  was  passed, 
and  the  prisoners,  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  of  treason-felony  in  the 
Irish  insurrection  of  1848,  were  at 
last  shipped  ofi*. 

Since  their  arrival  in  the  penal  set- 
tlement they  have  been  offered  tickets 
of  leave,  which  all  but  O'Brien  have 
accepted.  His  refusal  to  accept  a 
ticket  of  leave,  or  give  any  parole,  has 
necessarily  subjected  him  to  the  incon- 
venience of  imprisonment ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  unfair  than  to  reproach 
either  the  government,  which  seems  to 
have  treated  him  with  all  possible 
humanity,  or  the  governor  of  the  prison 
in  which  ho  insists  on  living — who  is 
responsible  for  his  safe  custody — for 
consequences  which  arise  from  his  own 
determination  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  a  rebel  general  unimpaired.  The 
public  sympathy  with  the  family  of 
this  most  impracticable  and  wrong- 
headed  man  makes  every  one  seek  to 
forgive  his  strano^e  outrage  on  the  laws 
of  society  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  seek 
excuses  or  palliations  for  his  conduct 
in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his 
mind,  and  another  to  suffer  men  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  very  difficult 
and  very  onerous  duties  to  be  ma- 
]in;ncd,  as  every  one  who  tries  to  do 
his  duty,  without  ministering  to  the 
vanity  of  a  man,  in  every  possible 
point  of  view  most  criminal,  is  sure  of 
being.  This  can  only  be  corrected  by 
a  saner  state  of  feeling,  to  which  we 
believe  the  country  is  »st  returning. 


*  4  Blnckstone.     1  Vtnion. 
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We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
concluded  this  notice  of  Air.  Town- 
send*s  book  with  praise^  but  it  is  not 
possible,  in  any  point  of  view,  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  account  of  Smith 
O'Brien's  trial.  This  is  the  only  Irish 
trial  in  the  volume.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  is  the  trial  of 
O'Connell  for  conspiracy,  which  is,  in 
many  respects,  much  more  ably  exe- 
cuted. We  cannot  give  high  praise  to 
these  volumes.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible  to  make  out  a  clear  account  of 
what  actually  passed  in  court,  from 
Mr,  Townscnd's  narrative,  and  that 
narrative  is  very  confusedly  distribu- 
ted between  what  ho  calls  "  introduc- 
tions" to  each  trial,  and  the  abstract  of 
the  trial  itself.  In  his  **  introductions," 
he  is  naturally  led  into  disquisitions, 
in  which  he  assumes  his  reader  to  be  al-. 


ready  acquainted  with  all  the  detaik  oC 
the  trial  he  is  going  to  read ;  passages  are 
quoted  from  counsers  speeches,  and 
from  judges*  charges ;  and  then,  in  hxs 
narrative  of  the  trial  itself,  these  p«^ 
sages  are  omitted  because  they  have 
appeared  in  the  introduction.  The 
value  of  such  a  book,  were  such  a  bootk 
prepared  with  the  care  it  deserve*, 
would  be  vcrv  great.  Still,  much, 
though  not  all  we  could  wish,  has 
been  done  bj-  Mr.  Townsend.  The 
book  is  not  without  its  value;  and  the 

desirableness  of  having  the  story at 

least — of  these  remarkalile  trials',  pre- 
served in  some  record  loss  perishable 
than  the  newspaper,  and  more  easily 
accessible  than  the  law- report,  is  not 
unlikely  to  secure  for  these  volumes 
extensive  circulation  and  popularity. 


THE    POETHV    OF    WOBDSWORTH. 

The  voice  of  Nature,  in  her  changeful  moods. 

Breathes  o'er  the  solemn  waters  as  they  llow  ; 
And  'mid  the  wavings  of  the  ancient  woodx, 

Alurmurers,  now  filled  with  jov,  now  sad  and  low. 
Thou  gentle  Poet,  she  hath  tuned  thy  mind 

To  deep  aceonlaucc  with  the  harmony 
That  floats  above  the  mountain  summit.^  iVi'C, 

A  concert  of  Cieiitiuu  on  the  wind. 
And  thy  cahn  strains  are  brcathe<l  as  tlio*  the  Dov4» 

And  Nij^htiuijale  had  given  thee  for  thy  dower 
The  soul  of  music  and  the  heart  of  lo\e  ; 

For  with  a  holy  tranquillizing  power. 
They  fall  upon  the  spirit,  like  a  gleam 

Of  quiet  stailigut  on  a  troubled  stream. 


ON     READ!  NO     MRS.     HEX  AN   8     LAl<T    LYRIC. 


I»r-'*lH)XDi:NrY    A51>  AhriK.VTIOM. 

'lliy  lift!  waj:  oter  fre>hened  by  the  streams 

Of  Know  let Ve  blent  willi  Hoanty.  and  tliy  s«iul 
Did  mirror  then  the  siar-l:;^lit  of  ii>.  (ireaiio. 

As  in  :i»ft  jrlor\  tlu'v  >\«*ie  \\*  tit  t«»  toll. 
And  in  tliv  dvin;^  hnir,  u^s  I>rai  1  ?»  bel.i' 

l^ori;;ed  tor  a  draught  from  that  ihhv  Wrll,  who  e  How 
Had  been  like  mu*«ic  to  his  >onthful  lite; 

So  was  the  spirit  yearning  for  the  spring 
Of  living  waters — but  their  current  low 

Ebbed  from  thy  soul,  by  feverish  pain  controlled. 
And  when  at  length,  'mid  tod  and  fct  vent  strife, 

The  glorious  tide  of  iuKpiratinn  rolled  ; 
Once  thy  lips — like  Ami  on  Judidi's  sod. 

Thou  poured  »t  it  forth^aa  ofTvring  to  thy  God  1 
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THE   POSTS   AKD   POBTBY   Of  NtTNSTEB.* 


A  NiUT  little  volume,  with  this  title^ 
has  been  lately  published  by  O'Daly, 
of  Dublin,  containing  specimens  of 
the  indigenous  poetry  (principally 
songs)  of  Munster,  both  in  the  verna- 
cular and  in  an  English  dress,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  music  to  which  they 
were  set.  Of  the  translations  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  they  are  Ckrenco 
Man^an's — of  course  excellent :  he  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  Irish  verse  with 
a  facility  that  is  surprising,  when  we 
remember  that  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
preface)  "  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  original  language,  and  made 
his  versions  of  Gaelic  poetry  from  lite- 
ral  translations,  furnished  to  him  by 
Irish  scholars." 

In  O'Daly's  pretty  little  book  the 
Munsterman  hails,  as  familiar  words, 
the  names  of  his  old  acquaintances, 
Andrew  M'Grath,  the  merry  pedlar 
(or  merrymonser,  as  commonly  called) ; 
Timothy  O'SmHvan,  the  pious ;  Denis 
M'Namara.  the  foxy;  WUliamO'Hef- 
feman,  the  blind ;  John  O'Tuomv, 
the  merry ;  Father  William  English, 
and  others;  but  he  asks,  "where  is 
Dermod  0*Curnan? — why  has  all  men- 
tion of  him  been  omitted?" — yet  he 
deserved  a  niche  in  that  miniature 
temple  of  the  Momonian  muse,  as  well 
from  the  interest  attached  to  his  tra- 
gical  stor>',  as  from  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  poetry,  which  is  elegiac  in  its 
^nius,  and  oflen  terse  and  antithetical 
in  style,  and  evinces  a  mind  of  much  na- 
tural refinement.  We  have  never  met 
with  any  of  0'Cuman*s  poems,  trans- 
lated or  printed ;  and  though  we  have 
seen  some  of  them  in  MS.  among  the 
peasantry,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
we  believe  they  are  chiefly  preserved 
by  oral  tradition.  0*Cuman  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  Edward 
0*BeilIy,  who  does  not  allude  to  him 
in  his  <<  Chronological  Account  of 
nearly  Four  Hundred  Irish  Writers ;" 
therefore  a  short  account  of  the  iU- 
fated  bard  may  not  be  superfluous. 


Dermod  O'Cuman,    the  son  of  a 
farmer,  was  born  about,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, 1740,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
resided,    afler   he    grew  up,   in  the 
parish  of  Modelligo,  county  of  Water- 
ford.    Young  O'Curnan    was   pecu- 
liarly gifted    by  nature ;    he  had    a 
finely    formed    person;    a    strikingly 
handsome  face  ;   a  lively  disposition ; 
agreeable  manners ;  deep  and  ardent 
feelings,   and    considerable   abilities; 
and  was,  from  his  early  youth,  a  poet. 
Unhappily  he  fell  in  love  with  a  pretty 
peasant  girl,    a  native  of  Moaelligo 
(the  "  Mary"  of  his  poems),  who  was 
proud  of  the  attachment  of  a  youns 
man  so  much  superior  to   her  usual 
associates,   and  encouraged,   perhaps 
reciprocated,  his  love.     But  she  saw 
that  other  girls  were  anxious  to  attract 
his  attentions  at  their  dances  and  rus- 
tic recreations;  and,  inspired  by  the 
demon  of  jealousy,  she  repaired  to  one 
of  those  old  crones  of  whom  formerly 
there  were  too  many,  who  professed 
to  deal  in  charms,  spells,  ana  philtres, 
and  purchased  from  her  a  potion  said 
to  be  of  virtue  to  keep  her  lover  con- 
stant to  herself.     This  she  contrived 
to  mingle  in  his  drink  at  some  convi- 
vial meeting;    the  mischievous  com- 
pound attacked  his  brain,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Dermod  became  incurably 
deranged.     His    whole    temperament 
changed ;  he  lost  his  vivacity,  and  be- 
came melancholy,  moody,  and  unso« 
cial,  but  retained  his  poetic  talent; 
and  though  aware  of  the  £a.taX  injury 
inflicted  on  him   by  his    Mary,  he 
still  remembered   his   passion,  which 
seemed  to  gather  intensity  from  his 
madness.     But  now  he  had  become  an 
object  of  terror  and  dislike  to  her, 
and  she  repelled  him  harshly  whenever 
he  approached  her,  as  he  often  did,  to 
complain  of  his  shattered  health  and 
his  troubled  brain,  of  which  he  was 
quite  sensible.     Her  cold  and  disdain, 
ful  manner  augmented  his  malady,  and 
he  wandered  about  the  solitary  parts 


*  The  Poets  and  Poetiy  of  Monster :  a  Selection  of  Irish  Songs  by  the  Poets  of  the  last 
Centnry,  with  Poetical  Translatiotts  by  the  bite  James  Clarence  Mangan,  now  for  the  first 
time  publbhed.  With  the  Original  Music,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors.  By 
John  O'Daly,  Editor  of  **  Beliques  of  Irish  JocoUte  Poetry,"  kc.    Dublin :  John  O'Daly. 
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of  Modelligo,  a  wretched  being,  ragged, 
barefooted,  sallow,  sickly,  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  his  former  beauty  left ;  but 
still  frequently  composing  poems  on 
his  love  and  his  despair,  which  he 
could  be  induced  by  kindness  to  repeat 
to  his  friends,  by  whom  they  were 
committed  to  memory. 

At  length  he  disappeared  for  some 
time,  and  was  supposed  to  have  left 
that  part  of  the  country.  But  one 
Sunday  morning,  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  while  all  the  rural  popula- 
tion was  at  Mass,  he  suddenly  entered 
the  cottage  of  his  scornful  love,  near 
Farnane  Bridge.  It  happened  that 
she  had  remained  at  home  alone,  and 
was  employed  cutting  brambles  with  a 
bill-hooK,  to  feed  the  fire  on  which  the 
potatoes  were  boiling  for  dinner.  Im- 
mediately on  O'Curnan's  entrance  he 
began  to  speak  to  her  of  his  enduring 
attachment,  and  to  entreat  her  pity ; 
but  instead  of  trvinsj  to  soothe  and 
amuse  the  maniac  till  some  one  should 
come  in,  it  appears  that  she.  foolishly 
irritated  him  by  contemptuous  expres. 
sions,  and  especially  by  tauntinf^  him 
with  his  infirmity.  Knowing  himself 
to  have  been  in  this  respect  her  vic- 
tim, he  became  infuriated  beyond  the 
usual  ])itch  of  his  delirium — and,  in  a 
wild  paroxvsm  of  frenzy,  snatchinp:  up 
the  billhook,  he  severed  her  head  from 
her  body.  Remarkable  retribution  I 
she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  madness  that 
she  had  occasional  by  her  own  super- 
stition and  jealousy.  No  sooner  was 
the  fatal  deed  done,  and  O'Cuman's 
fury  appeased  by  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  woman,  than  the  feeble 
light  of  such  reason  as  he  conunonly 
rctiuDcd  dawned  again  upon  his  mind ; 


he  became  conscious  of  the  nature  an*i 
the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  rushed 
from  the  house  to  conceal  himself. 

The  dismay  of  Mar}-*8  familT»  at 
finding  her  headless  corpse,  on  tbeir 
return  from  chapel,  may  be  conceivevL 
On  searching  for  the  murderer^  the 
track  of  the  madman  was  easily  dis- 
covered; he  was  found  lying  hid 
among  the  standing  com  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field ;  the  blood  on  his  hands 
and  clothes  bore  witness  against  him* 
but  none  such  was  needed;  he  con- 
fessed  all  that  had  passed  with  saffi. 
cient  coherency,  and  was  conveyed  to 
prison.  The  fate  of  O'Cuman  was  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Sophocles:  when 
the  Greek  poet  was  charged  with  de- 
rangement, his  verses  were  accepted 
by  the  judges  of  the  ca$e  as  a  proof  of 
his  sanity ;  O'Curnan's,  on  the  con- 
trary, furnished  to  his  jurv  a  strong 
presumption  of  his  lunacy,  which  being 
established  bv  evidence  as  to  his  ha- 
bit*',  and  their  cause,  the  "  Mad  Poet" 
was  acquitted  of  wilful  murder,  hot 
was  confined  for  life  as  a  dangeroos 
maniac.  The  trajredy  we  have  related 
occurred  alK>ut  eighty-seven  years  ago. 

After  O'Curnan  had  lost  nisreason» 
chancing  one  day  to  meet  the  object 
of  his  unfortunate  attachment,  be 
complained  to  her  of  illness ;  she 
asked  him,  "What  ailed  htm — what 
w;is  his  sickness  ?"  In  reply  to  which* 
he  poured  forth  a  poem  which  he 
afterwards  recited  to  persons  who  com- 
mittod  it  to  writing.  A  manuscript 
copy  was  given  to  us  by  a  country 
school nuister  who  taught  Irish ;  ad<I 
from  that  we  make  the  following 
translation  direct  from  the  vema* 
cular : — 


THE   LAY   or   THE   AFFLICTED    BARD. 

Thou  art  my  pain,  my  Mary  I — j)ininjj;  ever, 

Thus  hast  thou  left  me  since  I've  thought  on  thee : 
From  all  my  friends  more  gladly  would  I  sever, 

Than  from  thy  presence  still  an  outcast  be. 
I  taste  no  food — long  nights  Tin  sleepless  lying  ; 

Sobs  heave  my  bosom ;  rest  and  jK*ace  are  Hod  : 
If  to  my  strong  love  still  thy  love  denying. 

In  one  short  month  thon'lt  find  me  with  the  dead. 

Where  is  the  cure  to  stay  my  health's  penlition?— 

She  only  has  it — she  who  wrought  ray  harm  ; 
'Tis  not  in  sea  or  land,  herb  or  ph\>ician 

Tis  with  vouth's  blossom,  'tis  with  beauty's  charm. 
I  know  not  beat  from  cold,  nor  night  from  morrow. 

Nor  the  tame  hen  from  cuckoo  of  the  dell  ; 
My  friends  I  know  not — but  to  soothe  my  sorrow, 

If  lAoM  wouldst  come,  my  heart  would  know  thee  well 
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Ivove,  my  free  gift,  'tis  that  hns  causM  my  anguish  : 
Love  without  stain,  dishonour,  or  design ; 

For  her,  the  fair,  the  pearly-tooth'd,  I  languish ; 
Ah,  woe  IS  me !  I  may  not  call  her  mine. 

Would  that  in  some  deep  glen  we  two — ^we  only- 
Secluded  dwelt,  from  all  the  world  away ; 

With  timid  pleadings,  in  her  bower  so  lonely, 
rd  woo  her  fondly  all  the  summer  day. 

Give  me,  my  Mary,  once  thy  lips'  soft  pressure  ; 

But  once — and  raise  me  to  thyself  from  death : 
Else  bid  them  come  my  narrow  grave  to  measure. 

Where  lurks  the  beetle  the  rank  grass  beneatn. 
From  my  thin  cheek  the  hue  of  health  has  vanish'd  ; 

My  life's  not  life — my  voice  not  voice,  but  air : 
Joy,  hope,  the  music  of  my  spirit  banish'd ; 

Love's  slave  I  mourn,  in  bondage  to  despfur. 


This  poem  is  very  characteristic: 
the  complaints  it  expresses  are  symp- 
tomatic of  derangement ;  the  loss  of 
sleep  and  appetite ;  the  failure  of  re- 
collection and  discernment,  yet  the 
consciousness  of  his  state,  the  know- 
ledge that  his  beloved  was  "  she  who 
wrought  his  harm;**  the  hopelessness 
of  cure,  unless  the  antidote  should 
proceed  from  her,  as  did  the  bane ; 
and  then  the  touching  allusion  to  his 
heart's  memory,  that  would  recognise 
her,  though  it  forgot  all  else. 

In  the  mad  songs  written  by  some 
persons,  in  the  character  of  maniacs 
(such  as  Robert  Merrick's  '*  'Mad 
Maid's  Song," 

**  Gkwd-morrov  to  the  day  go  fair,**  &e.,) 

and  even  in  Shakespeare's,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  there  is  a  studied 
wildness,  an  artificial  incoherence.  But 
in  the  lay  of  the  real  maniac,  the  evi- 
dences  of  his  malady  come  out  so 
simply,  so  unaffectedly,  that  we  cannot 
but  feel  it  is  nature,  not  art.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  anecdote  of  the  actress 
who  had  formerly  been  celebrated  as 
Ophelia,  but  who  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  stage  in  consequence  of  mental 
derangement.*  Ilaving  accidentally 
learnt  that  Hamlet  was  to  be  per. 
formed  one  night  at  a  neighbouring 
theatre,  she  eluded  her  guardian, 
esciuped  from  the  house,  and  stealing 
to  the  place  of  performance,  concealed 
herself  till  the  mad  scene ;  then  spring, 
ing  on  the  stage  before  she  could  he 
antidpated,  she  went  through  her  once 
favonte  part  with  a  truth  and  feeling 
that  melted  all  the  audience  to  tears ; 


never  before  had  they  witnessed  so 
affecting,  because  so  natural,  an 
Ophelia.  As  the  difference  between 
the  sane  and  the  insane  actress's  re- 
presentation of  the  distracted  maiden, 
so  is  the  difference  between  the  song 
of  a  really  frenzied  poet  and  that  of 
him  who  only  assumes  the  character  of 
a  maniac  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

The  song  of  EamoTm-na-chnoic,  or 
Ned  of  the  Hills,  the  celebrated  free- 
booter, is  given  in  O'Daly's  book ;  but 
the  version  differs  so  much  from  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear, 
that  we  venture  to  give  a  translation 
from  our  own  familiar  Irish  copy,  be. 
cause  it  is  so  much  more  characteristic 
of  the  outlaw.  Ned  of  the  Hills, 
properly  Edmund  O'Ryan,*  of  the 
county  Tipperary,  sprung  from  an 
ancient  and  once  wealthy  family,  the 
O'liyans  of  Kilnelongurty,  but  ruined 
by  the  confiscations  that  followed 
the  civil  wars.  To  a  well-bom  man 
thus  rendered  destitute,  who  could 
not  dig,  and  was  ashamed  to  beg, 
it  often  appeared  that  no  altematiire 
for  existence  remained  but  that  of  a 
freebooting  career,  which  he  persuaded 
himself  into  believing  a  just  retribu- 
tion— a  spoiling  of  the  spoilers.  To 
this  idea,  and  to  the  losses  the  outlaw 
had  sustained  by  forfeiture,  a  strong 
allusion  is  made  in  the  Irish  song  in 
our  possession  (said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  written  by  Edmund  O'Ryan 
himself),  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  O'Daiy's  copy.  The  song,  it  will 
be  observed,  takes  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  the  outlaw  and  his  love ; 
we  have  preserved  the  metre  as  nearly 
as  we  could : — 


*  He  was  bora  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
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THE   BONO  OF   NED  OF  THE  HXLL8. 

"  Who  calls  me  without  ?  whose  voice  is  so  shrill  ? 

Whoso  hand  at  my  closed  door  is  beatine  ?*' 
«*  My  pearl  of  delight,  'tis  thy  Ned  of  the  Hill, 

Whoso  heart  longs  to  bear  thee  his  greeting." 
**  Oh,  friend  of  my  soul  I  steal  in  here  and  hide. 

Thou 'rt  drown'd  in  this  pitiless  weather  ; 
Take  thee  drj*^  garments,  sit  down  at  my  side. 

We'll  watcn  through  the  long  hours  together." 

**  I  gaze  on  the  light  in  thy  soft  blue  eye, 

Dear  girl  of  the  ringlctty  tresses  ; 
Ami  my  thoughts  they  urge  me  with  thee  to  fly 

To  the  wild  wood's  dewy  rocesses. 
There  the  grass  is  most  green,  the  birds  most  sweet, 

Ou  the  yew-tree  the  cuckoo  sits  ever ; 
Deep  in  the  hawthorns  our  fragrant  retreat. 

Where  death  could  discover  us  never. 

"  Long  is  the  night,  and  my  heart  is  devoid 

Of  warmth,  as  the  wintry  sun's  gleaming : 
Fm  aplundered  man,  and  my  home  *s  destroy' d ; 

But  a  deed  I  must  do  that's  beseeming »** 
**  Then  with  th(»e  will  I  go,  my  faithful  love  1 

To  the  lone  haunted  Dun*  repairing ; 
With  thee  through  aU  Munstcr  I'll  gladly  rovo, 

Though  its  size  be  the  half  f  of  Erin." 

"  Dear  little  Mora  I  though  wedding  with  me 

Will  bring  shame  to  the  maid  I  cherish, 
Yet  ne'er  shall  thcv  say  I  abandon  thee ; 

In  the  ocean  I'd  rather  perish. 
Thou  shalt  be  the  tender  bride  of  mv  heart. 

For  'twould  break  to  leave  thee  behind  me : 
But  ah !  when  I  think  how  loving  thou  art^ 

'Mid  the  poorest  in  Ireland  1  find  me." 


There  are,  in  our  Tiish  version,  many 
touches  characteristic  of  the  outlaw, 
which  are  not  in  the  Givlic  copy  printt»d 
by  O'Daly,  such  as  the  propose<l 
watchfulness,  as  if  to  guard  against 
surprise  (in  the  firs!  stanza) — the  allu- 
sion to  his  wroniT^Jj  and  the  diinl  of 
befitting  vengeauee  that  he  metlitated; 
the  faithful  n'adincsJS  of  his  mi^tros-*  to 
leave  her  home  and  wander  with  him 
throughout  Munstcr,  even  harbouring 
for  security  in  places  reputed  to  be 
hauntinl ;  the  allusion  to  tlie  reproach 
fhc  would  incur  by  liceoming  the  wife 
of  a  bandit  ;  and  his  own  seuMbility 
to  his  impoverishe<l  Ftato,  rendered 
more  acute  when  he  thought  of  that 


love  whieh  he  could  but  so  ill  requite. 
There  is  one  •*  Edmund  of  the  Hills," 
as  from  the  Irish,  by  I^y  Moir^n 
(when  Miss  Owenson),  from  what  ori. 
n^inal  we  know  not :  it  ha^  one  or  two 
ideas  in  common  with  ours  and 
O'Daly's ;  but  is  simply  a  lore  song, 
without  a  single  touch  of  distinctive 
character;  and  might  as  well  be  the 
lay  of  tlie  most  ]>eaceablc  and  orderly 
man  in  the  community,  even  of  a  jus. 
tire  of  the  quorum  hii\isclf,  a^  of  an 
outlaw. 

The  St  or)'  of  Edmund  O'Ryan,  or 
Xcd  of  the  Hills,  is  that  of  many  of 
the  Irish  outlaws  in  the  olden  ttm<*5. 
Scions  of  proud  and  honourable  fami. 


*  Literally,  Dun  na  m.p<alt,  tb«  Dun  of  tbo  wild  sylvan  Udogs,  or  ntyrs.  Then  b  a 
Gleann  na  n-gealt  in  Kei  ry. 

t  Literally,  "  Munstcr,  a  pruvtnoe,  antl  the  half  of  IrrUnd  ;**  allading  to  the  divisinn  iif 
Ireland  into  two  halves,  kwtween  Con  of  th«  IluoJird  Dattlr*,  and  Eugene  More,  alias  Mogha 
Muadbat;  the  southem  half,  HunMer,  which  then  included  Ldastflr,  being  called  Leath 
Mofha,  Uo^'t  half;  the  mi  WM  LmM  Ckomm,  Con's  half. 
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11^9,  begpved  by  confiscatiooji»  untkil- 
)« «l  in  Any  craA,  «rt,  or  tcience  that 
m  •  ulil  procttrt*  thorn  a  roaintenonct) 
a.'»"n;r  »«>Ut  ritizcns ;  too  proad  to 
»tiHm  to  what  they  would  catl  servile 
tlrud^i-ry;  too  poor  to  bo  able  to 
<  ijii.:rato  and  "  »*ck  their  fortunes  *' 
a^rtiOtl;  the  brand  of  "  carto  "  upon 
ifw-iii  to  mar  and  thwart  their  exertions 
»•  h<inic;  trained  to  field  c.\ereifle5,  uu- 
«  rrifi^  n.urkMuen,  daMhin';  riderd,  un- 
t.ni./  runmrs  brave,  atnlctio,  hardy, 
i'i«»  Ilu*  of  a  fnvb<»»>ter  in  an  unsettled 
V  "aiiiry  like  In^Uud  MiiTL'e.^ted  itself  of 
*.»ir^.» — whit  i'Im*  could  be  txpectcd 
:  •  tn  them  ? — what  rise  remaim*<l  ? 
\\  \  nt  wrre  ruin«'d  Konian  Catholic 
•_  Mtl'  men  to  do,  when  they  eonld  not 
•  t  into  jiinje  fon*ijrn  military  serviec? 
y  «»r,  haughty,  untuu^^ht  to  earn  their 
i  ♦»  ad,  <»rtfn  prevented  trom  trj'ing  to 
l  im;  sunly  tried  by  natural  heart- 
\  iniin:^  at  jH'oinjj  themsielves  <lriven 

•  ".  -lit  re  fnwn  thi*  lands  the  homes 

•  *\ ,  lljf  VI rv  tom!»>  »»f  their  fatherji,  to 
I  .  iA.e  nn>m  forstran^iT* — then  folio wihI 
th«*  train  Kti  reaxminj^  by  M'hteh  they 
I  •  r^iindod  them<<elve:«  of  the  justice, 
I    y,  almn*t  the  f/w/y,  of  rt'pris.'U8.   The 

n-*  fh  cf  R***!.  riik  J)hu  (••  Lady  of  the 
L  ikf."  Canto  5  ,  in  d<'f»Mu»e  of  \x\»  pre- 
!  •  -y  hal'its  id  a<  appUoable  to  the 
(  A  l.t'.«  n  and  actimtin;^  ui(»ti\es  of 
tl  •  $:fntlenitn  outluwii  of  In-land, 
♦»:■-!  t«i  lly  to  rork<  and  nioun- 
:  ..*,  A<>  if  Si'ott  lutd  them  in  his  mind 
1  ht»  wri»t«*.*  We  «»etk  not  to 
I  .  :  .I'v  \\\*\t  tr.in«jm*?Mi»ns :  to  traee 
:•  ;r  nxm.  •,  «ith  a  chnritable  idlow- 
««•'  f  ft»r  hM".^:i  temptation  and  human 
•.     Iiv,  is  ^ut   to  account  for,  not  to 

•  tiA.  Will  w<»idd  it  have  been  for 
•  ".v  and  f^-r  thria«tlv«w,  h:nl  these 

.  /ii:-l"d  m«n  Ui'n  able  to  api»ly  the 
\  Lr.«tian  pn-*<pt — ••  In  your  patience 
^  tfl  ««  r/-  yur  *onU  :"  but  the  wild 
1     !•  »  »»!'  Irt-.iUia'?  c'ji.iiuttlnna  wiTe  not 


'  .'w  '  111   ,  !i*ijv  i\..A  --fi.  jt*.|  v«'<', 
\V*r    .  i».r  t      l.jlh-rij  t  <(  IIk  (I.j  1  ; 
I W     5 '  xUfT*  T  i  4n*«  w  iili  in»n  hat) !. 
A.  11-  tn  '•  tr  ^tth<  r*  iirnt  tii«'  \mi>\. 
U  ti*f»  Iwrli  we  oitir  I  tii^  ru«lilv  »Wt'll 
(>« -  <n IT  < T%^,  An«]  f«U  o'er  ft-U. 
A*k  w#  tJiU  lavd^e  t«nth  we  (nail, 
f .«  (aAUntti  ttmrr^  <.r  lioa«ehold  broacl : 
.Vjk  w^  r"r  fliick«  thr«e  »liii*>rlei  dry ; 
\ad  w«U  iIm  m  luntain  iiii;{ht  n  pi/, — 
'  Tw  ▼■«,  ft*  to  vour  ««•  of  von», 
lWlr«^  tL»  CAT^rt  and  cLijmuro ! 
I  ;:nrt  joa  ib«lirf  in  my  bnast, 
1  wtf  •w  gogd  U«kt  awt  irin  the  itst.* 


favoorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian graees  on  any  side ;  and  we  must 
reeolTei't  the  prevalence  of  ideas  of 
which  we  now  can  scanvly  form  a  just 
estimate,  and  the  stato  of  education 
and  of  the  community,  so  difierent 
from  that  to  which  we  aiv  accustomed. 
An  honourable  exception  to  the  false 
princi[)les  that  actuate<l  so  many  unfur. 
tunate  persons,  is  found  in  Christopher 
Fleminir,  twentieth  Lord  Slane.  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he 
was  but  a  minor ;  he  took  no  part  in 
the  ei\*il  wars,  but  he  extondetl  the 
hospitality  of  his  roof,  for  one  night, 
to ;  Jami's  IL,  whom  he  had  been 
tau^rht  to  regard  an  his  lawful  sove- 
rei};n,  and  who  had  lx>eu  the  friend  of 
his  family.  For  such  venial  trans- 
gres*(ion,  this  harndess  offender,  and 
unrelK'Uing  •'n-Ud,"  forfeited   all   he 

l)o5se5^ell,  eveu  his  title.  With  a 
ieav>'  heart  this  di.Hinherite<l  and  dis- 
tilled fetriplin^;  must  have  passed 
through  the  gate  that  hhut  him  t>ut  for 
ever  from  that  lovely  vale,  watered  by 
the  Bovne,  where  stood  the  custlo 
that,  from  the  twelfth  century,  had 
never  ]aeke<l  a  Fleminjr  for  ifs  lord, 
and  where  the  tomb  of  hi<4  mother  still 
exists,  amid  the  ruins  of  St.  Erc's 
hermitagi\  But  he  wreaked  no  ven- 
jreanee  on  society ;  he  warred  not  with 
the  laws  that  he  nusrlit  have  considered 
a.s  warrin';  with  hiiu — he  8ubmitt<*d  to 
their  nut  In  Tit  v,  and  became  a  pood 
K-rvant  of  the  it^iir^litth  crown.  In  1707, 
(^ih'cn  Anne  praiited  him  a  pcn>ion  of 
£oiM}  a-year  •*  tor  his  militar)*  ser>'ices:" 
antl  in  con >i deration  of  his  youth,  at 
the  |K'ri(xl  of  tlu*  confihcation,  he  was 
n'>tored  in  bhKx],  but  not  to  the  lands 
and  title  of  hi^.  fathers,  from  which  ho 
was  biimtl  by  a  former  act  of  the  Iri&h 
Parliament.  As  indemnity,  he  was 
created  Vi'*count  Lonffford,  in  1713. 
Thus  guided  by  well-regulated  !k*nti- 


r»-nt  in  tlii^  forire«^  df  the  north, 
Ti.li.k'Ht  t!icu  1VC  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  hj»iil  thi-  •»!»'  il  r  ttJi  wc  may, 
Aiul  I'rt-m  tlu»  n»hlHr  rend  the  im-y? 
Av,  liv  inv  -<mll — Miiilo  on  v-m  pLiiii 
The  Saxon  rear<  one  ^hmrk  of  ^ain  : 
While,  of  trji  lholL^and  herds,  tlicrc  btmys 
But  onti  alont;  ycm  river's  mazc^- 
The  (f fltl,  of  pLiin  and  river  heir, 
Shtll  witli  stront;  band  rcdevm  his  share. 
W'lu  r>>  live  the  mountain  chii-Gi  wtio  hold 
That  plundrrin^  lowland  field  and  fuld, 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  V 
Scvk  vthcr  cauj«  'gainst  Boderkk  Dbtt.** 
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luents,  he  iron  his  wa^*  to  distinction 
by  those  martial  qualities  which  others 
perverted  to  a  wretched  career  of 
brigandage.* 

But  though  that  particuUr  genus  of 
outlaws  of  which  we  speak  has  passed 
away,  the  influence  their  career  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  of  the  peasantry 
has  not,  even  yet,  died  out.  To  that 
influence  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  lower  class 
(especially  in  the  south  and  west)  for 
ofl*enders,  and  their  anxiety  to  screen 
them  from  justice.  AVhen  a  forfeited 
and  ruined  gentleman  had  become  a 
freebooter,  all  the  compassionate  feel- 
ings of  a  naturally  warm-hearted  and 
romantic  people  were  enlisted  in  his 
favour.  They  saw  in  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  to  whom  they 
had  ever  looked  up  with  aflection  and 
respect  (for  the  Irish  peasant  always 
observed  the  Oriental,  nay  Scriptural 
rule  of  reverence  to  superiors ;  he  could 
not  degrade  himself  to  the  coarse  blus- 
ter  of  the  low  English  bully,  who  sets 
his  arms  a-kimbo  at  a  gentleman  with, 
*'  I'm  as  good  as  yourself  any  day")  ; 
they  saw  one  who  had  been  reared  in 
affluence  a  fallen  man,  worse  than  a 
beggar,  because  more  sensitive  to  pri- 
vations ;  then  would  they  recount  the 
former  glories  of  the  race  **that  had 
lived  among  them  for  ages,  and  al- 
ways kept  the  warm  house  and  the 
open  hand,"  and  descant  on  the  per- 
fections and  the  wrongs  of  their  heir, 
"  turned  out  for  a  stranger,  and  forced 
to  shelter  among  the  woods  and  rocks, 
and  to  starve,  or  help  himself  by  the 
strong  hand."  So,  respecting  his  birth, 
pitying  his  adversity,  admiring  his 
bravery,  abetting  his  wild  deeds,  and 
aiding  him  to  baflllc  pursuit,  they  clung 
to  the  man  of  fallen  fortunes  (on  such 
the  genteel  world  turns  its  back)  with 
a  kind  of  feudal  loyalty ;  amid  all  their 
own  poverty  ^old  could  not  bribe  them 
to  betray  the  head  consecrated  in  their 
eyes  by  misfortune.  Res  est  sacra 
miser,  said  a  Roman  sage ;  but  the 
axiom  was  never  so  true  anywhere  as 
amonor  the  Irish  peasants  in  the  old 
troubles. 

The  feats  of  the  outlaws,  and  the 


Bongs  composed  on  them,  were  handed 
down  by  tmdition  to  posterity ;  and 
around  their  graves  the  peasantry  still 
gather  in  groups  after  mass,  or  after  a 
funeral,  to  talk  of  the  old  times.  Thus 
they  do  round  a  tomb  in  the  rural 
churchyard  of  Syddan  (Meath),  em- 
blazoned with  armorial  bearings,  now 
much  defaced,  but  still  bearing  an  in- 
scription to  the  purport,  that  "This 
monument  was  crect<id  by  Gcralil 
Fleminge,  son  of  Patrick  Fleminge 
and  Mary  Hussey,  in  memorial  of  his 
grandfather ;  and  his  uncles,  James 
and  Patrick  Fleminge,  of  Syddan  ;  and 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  1687." 
These  Flemincjes  sprang  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Flemings,  Barons  of  Slane, 
and  forfeited  in  the  civil  wars.  The 
"  uncles,"  James  and  Patrick  Fie- 
minge,  became  celebrated  freebooters, 
and  are  still  remembered  and  lamented 
as  "  the  poor  gentlemen  that  were 
forced  to  turn  highwaymen." 

The  peasantry,  when  once  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  sympathise  with 
men  under  ban,  and  to  support  and 
abet  them,  continued  to  cherish  the 
inclination,  though  the  objects  of  their 
interest  had  become  degi'aded  from  the 
romantic  outlaw  (now  extinct)  to  the 
vulgar  ruffian,  the  mere  robber  and 
murderer  ;  wanting  the  power  of  just 
discrimination,  they  classed  all  alike, 
as  "poor  fellows  in  trouble."  The 
fooling  which  originally  sprung  from 
virtues,  from  fidelity,  generosity,  and 
respect,  has  tended  downwards  to  utter 
degradation — such  is  the  danger  of  hos- 
tility, under  almost  any  circumstances, 
to  established  and  recognised  autho- 
rity. Like  some  plants — whose  root  is 
medicinal,  but  whose  flowers  are  offen- 
sive, or  whose  berries  are  poisonous— 
the  sentiment  which  at  its  birth  was 
re.specta}>le,  in  its  maturity  has  become 
vicious. 

We  seem  to  have  rambled  away  from 
the  "  Poets  of  Munster"  in  particular, 
to  the  bandits  of  Ireland  in  general  ; 
but  the  text  from  which  our  gloss  has 
extended  wiis  furnished  by  one,  who, 
celebrating  his  own  wild  life  in  song, 
combined  the  characters  of  the  outlaw 
and  the  poet,  Edmund  O'Ryan. 


•  Eia  lordahip  dying,  about  1728,  without  male  issue,  the  style  and  title  of  Fleming, 
Yiscoust  Longford,  became  extinct. 
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AGNES  SOREL  AND  HER  COTEMPORARISS. 


At  Ihe  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  long  contests  between  the 
rival  houses  of  Lorraine  and  Bar 
seemed  likely  to  be  terminated  by  the 
extinction  of  both  families.  The  sole 
representative  of  the  latter  house  was 
the  Cardinal  of  Bar,  an  aged  prelate ; 
while  the  destinies  of  LoiTaiiie  hung 
on  the  life  of  a  feeble  infant,  daughter 
of  its  chivalrous  duke,  Charles,  and 
his  exalted  consort,  Margaret  of  Ba- 
varia. 

The  little  Isabelle,  on  whose  frail 
existence  so  much  depended,  was 
tended,  cherished,  almost  idolised,  by 
her  future  subjects,  as  well  as  by  her 
fond  parents.  As  she  grew  in  years 
and  bodily  vigour,  the  faculties  of  her 
precocious  mind  were  developed  under 
the  judicious  care  of  her  wise  mother 
and  gifted  father.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
wiu  the  most  accomplished  prince  of 
his  day.  He  had  proved  himself  a  brave 
and  skilful  warrior  in  his  campaigns 
in  Germany  and  Hungary.  He  had 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Prussia,  and  had  been  the 
main  stay  of  the  Hungarian  monarch 
in  his  war  with  the  Turks.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine  was  no  less  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  A  poet  of  no  mean  ex- 
cellence, his  refined  and  liberal  mind, 
his  elegant  tastes,  and  his  graceful  and 
winning  manners,  are  praised  by  the 
historiographers  of  his  own  time,  who 
ever  found  a  welcome  at  his  hospitable 
court. 

Under  these  beneficent  influences 
the  little  Isabelle  passed  her  childhood 
and  early  girlhood,  not  quite  com- 
panionless,  ^r  her  playmate  from  the 
cradle — to  whom  she  was  ever  fondly 
attached — was  the  fair  and  gentle 
Agnes  Sorel,  whose  singular  adven- 
tures we  are  about  to  nan*ate. 

The  "  Demoiselle  de  Fromenteau," 
as  she  was  styled,  though  of  very 
inferior  rank  to  her  friend,  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  dependant. 
Her  father,  the  Seigneur  de  Saint 
Gerand,  was  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  Count  de  Clermont ;  and  his  little 
Agnes  was  tended  and  educated  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lorraine  with 
the  same  care  as  their  own  daughter. 
In  many  traits  of  character  the  girls 


resembled  each  other.  Agnes,  who 
was  the  elder  by  one  year,  was  re- 
markable for  her  gentleness  and  win- 
ning sweetness  of  deportment.  Isa- 
belle had  more  vivacity,  and  greater 
brilliancy.  They  were  both  beautiful, 
but  the  same  distinction  might  be  ob- 
served in  the  style  of  their  personal 
charms.  Isabelle,  though  without  the 
shadow  of  vanity,  pride,  or  hauteur, 
"looked  every  incn  a  queen;"  the 
noble  blood  of  the  great  Charlemagne 
flowed  in  her  veins,  and  the  high-born 
lady,  destined  to  command,  was  appa~ 
rent  in  every  movement  and  gesture. 
Agnes  has  been  likened  to  the  '' Madon- 
na"  of  Rufiaelle.  Her  fair  and  slender 
form,  her  large,  soft,  pleading  eyes, 
bespoke  a  soul  gentle,  timid,  and 
trusting.  Yet  Agn^s  was  not  a  weak 
or  insipid  character.  The  most  ac- 
complished woman  of  her  day — the 
most  delightful  converser — so  much  so, 
that  even  at  that  epoch,  so  fruitful  in 
illustrious  ladies,  she  was  looked  on  as 
a  prodigy — she  owed  her  great  and 
enduring  influence  more  to  her  mental 
qualities  than  to  her  personal  attrac- 
tions. She  fascinated  all  who  came 
within  her  sphere ;  and  occupying, 
though  she  atlerwai*ds  did,  a  most 
anomalous  and  questionable  position, 
she  never  made  a  personal  enemy,  but 
gained  and  retained  the  affectionate 
good-will  of  those  who,  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  would  have  re- 
garded her  elevation  to  power  and  in- 
fluence with  envious  and  indignant 
feelings. 

The  aged  Cardinal  of  Bar,  feeling 
himself  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
anxiously  desired  to  terminate,  by  a 
marriage  between  Isabelle  and  his 
grand-nephew  Ileue,  the  strife  wliich 
had  for  generations  been  waged  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Bar  and  Lor- 
raine. The  young  prince,  destined 
for  this  alliance,  was  the  second  son 
of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Yolande  of 
Arragon,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Bar.  The 
Cardinal  had  adopted  and  educated 
Kene,  with  the  design  of  makin?  him 
his  heir,  and  had  spared  no  pains  to 
perfect  him  in  those  arts  and  exer- 
cises  befitting  his  high  rank  and  futmt; 
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position ;  and  although  in  some  re- 
sj)ects  liis  neplicw  might  scarcely  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Lorraine, 
still  the  pretensions  of  the  young  count 
were  not  inconsiderable.  His  sister, 
Marie,  was  married  to  the  Danphin 
Charles,  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
France.  His  father,  titular  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  although  he  had 
failed  in  establishing  himself  in  this 
inheritance,  bequeathed  by  Queen 
Joanna,  could  yet  transmit  his  title  to 
these  rich  j)ossei!sions,  which  his  chil- 
dren might  hope  eventually  to  inherit. 
Influenced,  perhaps,  less  by  these  con- 
siderations, than  by  his  personal  merits, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Rene's  suit  ;  and 
their  youthful  daughter  became  his 
bride  ere  she  had  attamed  her  fifteenth 
year. 

When  Isabelle  bade  adieu  to  her 
native  Lorraine,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Provenro,  she  did  nut  part 
from  the  friend  of  her  girlhood.  A;:i.l's 
Sorel  shared  the  joys,  and  P3'nipathij>ed 
in  the  soitows  of  her  wedded  life.  At 
first  the  horizon  was  brisjht  and  cloud- 
less.  Isabelle,  who  was  ever  an  adt)red 
wife,  became  the  proud  mother  of  four 
chihlren,  **  the  most  Iwautiful  ever 
seen" — so  the  cotempnrarv  chroniclers 
assui*e  us ;  but  when  her  tatluT's  death 
made  her  hoire^^s  of  Luir.tiue,  the 
iratherini;  cloudsof  war,  ami  itsatteml- 
ant  miseries,  enst  their  luutl  >hiuliAV!< 
around  her:  her  eoui^in,  Ant(»iiie  de 
Vand('m(»nt,  eonte.^U'd  ihe  hueei,'>>ii>n, 
a>scrting  that  Lorraine  was  too  noh!e 
a  fief  to  descend  to  a  female.  Siiiir'i- 
larly  enough,  the  (ple^tion  had  never 
before  arisen:  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  the  Arst  prince  who  had  nut  left 
behind  hini  male  heirs.  The  Duko  of 
Burgundy  snpj)orti*d  the  clainjs  of 
Antoine  de  Vandeinont ;  and  Uene, 
after  bravely  fighting  for  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  wife,  wiw  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Bulligneville,  and  con- 
demned to  a  rigorous  captivity  in  the 
c{u*tle  of  Dijon. 

This  fatal  battle  wa»lost  by  the  rash 
impetuo>ity  of  the  young  nobles  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  who  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  their  Duke  Rene.  Tlic 
veteran  general  Barba/an  Lad  ear- 
nestly entreated  Lis  ntaster  to  act  on 
the  dcfennve. 

«•  Quand  on  n  pour  des  feuilles,  il  ne 
faut  j>as  aller  au  Ixas,"  said  a  young 
gallant,  loutemptuouffly. 

Ces  paroles   ne    0out    p«»  (lotir 
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moi,"  replied^  the  bravo  old  soldier: 
*'Dieu  merci,  j'ai  toujours  vcm  sai* 
reproche  ;  et  encore  aujoiird'hui  «.  i 
verra  si  e'est  la  crainte  on  le  J>on  con^  ■ 
qui  me  font  parler  de  la  sortc. " 

The  result  justified  his  prediction 
Rene,  having  done  all  that  a  brair.- 
man  could  do,  and  received  many  L- . 
nourable  wounds,  fell  into  the  lL;LLii.< 
of  his  enemy.  AMien  Isabelle  k-an^.  i 
the  tidings  of  this  disastrous  fight,  ar.  i 
hoard  that  her  lieloved  lord  wa5  tj 
captivity,  she  hastened  to  Chin  on,  ?- 
entreat  Charles's  aid  and  mcdiat'.*  -. 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  i  rv- 
cure  the  freedom  of  her  hnsl>and.  B  i' 
Rene  owed  his  liberation  from  ca*>ii> 
vity  to  a  more  romantic  cause  than  li  • 
intercession  of  his  royal  brother- :•:- 
law.  I*hilip  of  Burgundy  hji>ii:j 
visited  his  captive,  found  him  cmpl  ^\  .  a 
in  painting.  Rene  had  executed  t  n 
gl!i>s  very  channing  and  faithful  jk  :- 
traits  of  Philip  and  his  fiuber*  Jv*:)- 
san^-peur.  Ihc  kind-heart«Hl  Du^v 
was  touched  and  interested  :  he  con- 
versed frctiuently  with  the  acctirn- 
plished  prince,  and  restored  to 
him  his  liberty,  only  stipulating  tha: 
he  should  surrender  himsidf  a  captiv. 
the  following  year,  if  the  conditi  t'^ 
annexed  as  the  price  of  his  tmnl«  :u 
^houhl  not  have  been  complied  with. 

The  vi:«lt  of  Isalx'lle  to  CiiiDon  wa<, 
ncvi-rthcU's.^,  productive  of  importaa; 
results.      Aunes    .S'lvl    had    act"  ui- 
]):ui<.'d   her;    and,    in    the   inters  it  w 
\\  Inch  the  princess  of  Lorraine  and  Bjr 
had  with  her  Sovereign,  the  grace  and 
bcautv  of  the   •*  Deinoi.scUe   tie   Fro- 
mcuhau"  stru<"k  the  anient  fancy  ci 
the  young  C'harles.     The   impre>»im 
nIui    lirid    ninlo    w;««<  (v'son*ed   by  the 
wife  and   nmtlirr-in-law  of  the  kin^. 
The  latter,  Volande  of  Anjou,  tic.-*  a 
W(jiiiau  ot*  masc'.iiinr  mind  ;  ^hcswa\l'•l 
tlio    c.iri'lt'SH    moiiaivh,    and,    unct(*i* 
Mioii^lyto  liiui,  had   U)ng  snithd   hi^ 
roui'.scN.  Th?*[ia''sion  alike  of  Voiaiul**, 
of  her  dau.dilcr,  Queen  Ahurie,  and  t»f 
the  beaut itol  "ir.iitjcr,  wa^  patriotism, 
France    was  in    >'ibj.ction.      Charb- 
it««  kin::,  and  who  ou;:ht  to  ha\e  Iks  n 
it!*  tlc!i\«  rcr,  wa^  iu«scn«ibh'  of  \\U  di-*- 
h'»'iour,  or  ttv)  much  dooted  to  pU.i- 
fMJv,  to  malvi'  the  niM»f^«'ary  exertion 
|.ir  Ir-*  ct>untr\'r«  s.ii  Iv.     Marie,  beau- 
tifiil    and   auna'ole,    van   u>l  liehAid. 
The  iiiiluence  which  alone  could  stir 
Cliarh  .H    to    noble    reMilvi-,    hhouM 
?«pring  from  a  piussion  which  YnUn^b- 
pcrccivcd  bci*  daughter  could  uevtt 
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excite.  She  conceived  the  sinjpilar, 
we  may  say  the  unexamjiled  design  of 
exciting  it  by  the  ch:iriu.s  of  Ap:nes 
St>rel.  Wonderful  force  of  tl»e  scnti- 
nu'ut  of  love  of  country!  Marie, 
tftranger  still  to  recoixl,  absented. 
Hopdess  herself  of  influencing  Char- 
les through  his  affections,  and  quite 
conscious  of  his  passion  for  the  beau- 
tiful stranger.  Queen  Marie  listened 
without  disapproval  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  vigorous-minded  Yolande,  that 
they  should  wean  the  voluptuous 
monarch  from  his  effeminate  indolence 
and  unworthy  favoritism,  by  giving 
him  as  companion  and  friend,  one  who, 
they  both  saw,  was  ^fted  with  a  high 
and  commanding  intellect,  and  a 
gentle  nature  and  constant  heart. 
Surely  we  cannot  wonder  that  such  an 
age  was  rich  in  noble  enthusiasm, 
when  it  witnessed  a  sacrifice  of  pride 
and  feeling  so  extraordinary  in  per- 
sons so  exalted.  The  disinterested- 
n^s  of  friendship  has  nothing  to  com- 
pare  with  this  astonishing  instance  of 
patriotic  devotion.  But  still  we  must 
not  estimate  the  sacrifice  at  more  than, 
in  truth,  it  was  worth ;  or  suppose  even 
these  heroines  capable  of  impossibili- 
ties. Marie  had  had  frequent  occasion 
to  lament  her  husband's  infidelities; 
her  conjugal  love  could  not  be  further 
outraged  bv  the  substitution  of  a 
comparatively  virtuous  attachment  for 
those  ephemeral  amours  which  had 
hitherto  marred  the  happiness  of  her 
wedded  life.  That  inilucnec  over  the 
mind  of  Charles  which  she  had  failed 
in  securing  might,  she  fondly  hoped, 
be  so  wielded  by  the  beautiful  and 
spirituelle  friend  of  the  high-minded 
Ibabelle  of  I>orraine,  as  to  chcini;e  the 
destinies  of  the  hapless  realm  of 
France.  She  asked  from  her  brother's 
wife  permission  to  promote  the  fair 
Agnes  to  be  her  maid  of  honour. 
Isabelle  felt  keenly  tlie  unavoidable 
separation  from  her  friend,  should  she 
yield  to  the  Queen's  entreaties;  but 
she  could  not  allow  her  seVish  afi'ec- 
tion  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  advance- 
raent  of  Agnes  Sorel.  The  yoimg 
girl,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  designed 
lor  her,  was  from  thenceforth  to  live 
at  court,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Marie  of  Anjou,  who  even  personally 
had  conceived  a  warm  regard  for  one 
whom  she  desired  to  make,  if  pos- 
sible, ber  own  rival. 

Queen  Yolande,  for  she  was  titalar 
sovereign  of  Uie  two  Sicilies,  was  a  far- 


sighted  and  ambitious  woman,  unscru- 
])ulous,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  choice 
of  moans  wliirli  might  cnH)>le  her  to 
o1)taiu  a  ii'sin'.l  ond.  When  the  for- 
tunes of  Cliarles  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  she  had  never  despaired,  but  cou- 
rageously cheered  and  animated  him 
to  exertion.  Let  us  cast  a  rapid  glance 
at  Charles's  past  career.  The  imbeci- 
lity of  his  father.  King  Charles  VI,, 
and  the  hatred  which  his  unnatural 
mother  had  conceived  for  him,  had 
made  the  Dauphin,  in  his  earlier  years, 
an  outcast  from  the  sweet  chaiities  of 
home.  The  tragical  murder  of  Jean- 
sans-pcur  of  Burgundy,  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  had  drawn  down  on  his 
head  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Bur- 
Indian  party,  then  the  most  powerful 
m  France.  Well  might  Francis  I. 
exclaim,  when  he  gazed,  in  the  Char- 
treuse of  Dijon,  on  the  effigy  of  the 
murdered  duke,  "  Through  that  gash," 
pointing  to  the  wound  which  disfigured 
the  forehead,  'Mho  English  entered 
France !"  The  Dauphin  always  as- 
serted, probably  with  truth,  that  ho 
was  innocent  of  this  foul  murder. 
Tannegui  du  Chatel  struck  the  fatal 
blow;  but  Charles  had  expressly  in- 
vited the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  this 
ill>fated  conference,  and  the  assassina- 
tion was  accomplished  in  his  presence. 
Philip  le  Bon,  son  of  the  murdered 
Duke,  thirsting  for  revenge,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  vast  power  and  influence 
into  the  opj)osing  scale,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try to  avenge  his  father's  death.  By 
the  conference  at  Arras  (1419)  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  infiunous  treaty 
of  Troyes  (1420),  which  disinherited 
the  Dauphin,  and  transferred  the  royal 
diadem  to  tho  English  invader,  Henry 

V.  In  the  treaty,  by  which  Charles 

VI.  thus  disowned  his  son,  the  follow- 
ing insulting  clause  occurs,  which  must 
have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  tho 
Dauphin  : — 

*'  Con.^i«.U»rant  ha  horriblcd  ct  ^aormes 
crimes  ct  delita  coinnii*  par  Charles,  soi-tli- 
sant  Daupbin  de  Vionnois,  il  est  accortld  que 
nouM,  notrodit  fthl*  roi,  ct  aussi  notre  tr^3- 
cher  fils  Pliilipi>e,  Due  de  Bourgoyne,  nous 
ne  traiteruHA  nucunemciit  de  pnix  et  de  Con- 
corde avec  lo  dit  Chnrlos,  si  non  du  consente- 
ment  et  du  conjcil  de  tuus  ct  de  chacun  de 
nous  trois,  ct  dos  troia  ^tats  du  n^yaume." 

Two  years  later  and  the  Dauphin 
found  himself  King,  though  he  had  but 
a  scanty  territory,  and  few  adherents. 
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The  imbecile  Charles  had  breathed  his 
last.  The  victorious  Henry  had  also  been 
snatched  away  by  the  unsparing  hand  of 
the  destroyer,  taris  and  the  northern 
provinces  were,  however,  held  for  the 
young  Henry  VI. ,  by  his  uncle,  the  brave 
buko  of  Bedford.  Charles  VII.  could 
only  establish  his  court  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Loii*e  ;  and  even  there  he 
scarcely. felt  his  position  secure.  "  Le 
petit  Koi  de  Bourses,"  was  the  name 
contemptuously  given  to  him  by  the 
English.  Charles  "leVictorieux,  "Char- 
les "  le  Bien  Scrvi,"  were  titles  which 
he  could  triumphantly  claim,  not  many 
years  Liter.  His  wondrous  success  is 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, for  he  was,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, indolent  and  excessively  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  but  to  the  discri- 
minating wisdom,  or  rather  in^^tinct, 
with  which  he  chose  his  counsellors. 
Ho  had  the  art,  or  the  good  luck,  to 
gather  around  him  and  att;ich  to  his 
cause  the  gi^atest  captains  of  the  age, 
and  the  wisest  and  most  far-siglited 
politicians ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
indolent  habits,  had  the  good  sense  to 
profit  by  their  counsels  and  services. 
We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
"the  brave  Dunois,"  the  Comte  de 
Richemont,  La-Hire,  Saintrailles,  &c., 
who  conducted  his  niiliUiry  operations ; 
in  the  diplomatic  department  the  saga. 
ciousYolnnde  of  Anjou,  Jacques  Bou- 
reau,  and  his  brother  Gaspard,  who 
created  for  him  the  most  eflective  ar- 
tillery in  Europe;  and  in  finance,  that 
most  skilful  of  exchequer-chancellors, 
Jacques  Coeur. 

Yolande  seems  to  have  understood 
fully  the  character  of  her  son-in-law. 
She  knew  him  to  be  of  an  affectionate 
and  trusting  nature,  and  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  refined  charnis  of  fe- 
male society.  He  was  capable  of  ap- 
preciating all  that  is  excellent  in  the 
character  of  woman — her  heroism — 
her  generous  abnegation  of  self — her 
enduring  devotion.  Yolande  artfully 
availed  herself  of  these  influences.  Un- 
seen herself,  she  was,  as  we  have  al- 
itjady  observed,  the  guiding  hand 
which  influenced  Charles  throughout 
his  entire  career,  and  through  him  the 
destinies  of  France.  Her  daughter. 
Queen  Marie,  was  a  very  superior 
woman,  amiable,  accomplished,  gene- 
rous, and  gentle ;  but  sue  never  pos- 
sessed her  nusband's  affections,  though 
her  conduct  secured  his  esteem  and 
respect.     Stimulated  by  her  mother, 


she  strenuously  laboured  to  make  the 
King  lay  aside  his  besetting  sin  of  in- 
dolence, and  act  with  vigour  against 
the  English.  Fortune  seemed  inva- 
riably to  desert  the  banner  of  the  law- 
ful  sovereign,  and  Charles  found  his 
best  generals  and  bravest  troops  so 
often  defeated  that  his  friends  lost 
hope  and  confidence,  and  his  disjiirited 
soldiery  desertc«l  their  colours. 

AVhile  the  Dauphin  remained  inactive 
atChinon,  Orleans,  his  principal  strong- 
hold on  the  Loire,  was  closely  invested 
by  the  English.  Dunois,  and  others 
01  his  brave  adherents,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  beleaguered  city ; 
but  with  slender  hope  of  making  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  besieging 
host.  In  this  extremity  of  Charles's — 
or  rather  of  Yolande's— fortunes  (for 
it  was  she  who  in  truth  had  so  far 
fought  the  battle  of  French  indepen- 
dence)  another  still  more  heroic  French- 
woman suddenly  appeared  on  the  stage. 
Commissioned  from  on  high,  as  she 
believed — to  rescue  her  native  land 
from  foreign  invaders — to  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  see  her  King 
crowned  at  Kheims — Jeanne  D'Arc, 
the  simple  shepherd-girl  of  Domremi, 
presented  herself  to  Charles  at  Chinon. 
Yolande  saw,  and  at  a  glance  compre- 
hended her  enthusiasm.  Perhaps,  too, 
she  credited  her  mission :  at  all  events, 
she  sympathised  in  her  patriotic  fervour ; 
and  lost  no  time  in  communicating  a 
share  of  her  sympathy  to  Charles. 
Jeanne's  divine  commission  was  recog- 
nized. Accoutred  in  armour,  and  girt 
with  the  sword  of  Saint  Catherine  de 
Fierbois,  she  threw  herself  into  Or- 
leans. Her  enthusiasm,  her  pious 
fervour,  and  her  conAiction  of  a 
triumphant  accomplishment  of  her 
mission,  insph*ed  the  garrison  with 
new  courage.  Now  here,  now 
there;  successive  sallies  from  the  bc- 
leagured  city  fell  with  the  speed  and 
destruction  of  lightning  on  the  English 
outposts.  A  being  partaking  ot  the 
character  of  an  angel  and  a  prophetess 
headed  these  unexpected  and  terrible 
attacks.  The  superstitious  terrors  of 
the  English  were  alarmed.  Seven  days 
after  Jeanne  entered  Orleans,  the 
siege  was  raised,  and  the  English  were 
in  full  retreat  towards  the  Seine.  So 
far,  the  mission  sped  prosperously; 
she  had  now  to  retrieve  her  undertak- 
ing^ to  see  Charles  placed  on  the  throne 
of  nis  ancestors  in  the  old  kingly  capi- 
tal of  Bhcims;  but  to  carrv  him  thither 
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through  a  hostile  countiy,  every  stronjj- 
hold  of  which  was  iu  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  even  a  moi'e  difficult 
achievement  than  the  relief  of  Orleans. 
However,  Jeanne*s  own  belief  in  her 
preternatural  mission  had  now  spread 
ilir  and  wide,  and  those  who  at  first 
had  probably  used  her  as  an  adven- 
turesij,  now  followed  her  as  a  heaven- 
inspired  guide.  The  expedition  to 
llheims  was  undertiiken — every  obsta. 
cle  grave  way  before  the  enthusiasm 
of  Charles's  followers.  Kheiins,  after 
a  progress  as  triumphant  as  dangerous, 
was  gained ;  and  tlie  consecrated  oil, 
which  would  insure  the  validitv  of  his 
title  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  Fixjnch- 
inen,  was  at  length  poured  on  the  head 
of  King  Charles  the  Seventh.  As 
Charles  kneeled  by  the  hip;h  altar, 
Jeanne  "la  Pucello"  stood  by  his 
side,  leaning  on  her  snow-white 
banner,  spotted  with  the  ileur-de-lis  of 
France,  on  which  was  represented  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  witli  the  simple 
inscription,  Jhesus  Maria,  '*It  had 
shared  the  danger,"  she  said ;  "it  was 
meet  that  it  should  share  the  glor}\" 

There  are  probably  few  persons  who 
are  not  famdiar  with  that  exquisite 
impersonation  of  Jeanne  D'Arc,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  chisel  of 
A  second  "Maid  of  Orleans."  The 
princess  Marie  of  Wirtemberg,  daugh- 
ter to  the  ex- Ring  of  the  French,  has 
represented  her  in  the  garb  so  minute. 
ly  described  by  contemporary  writers, 
"  armee  tout  en  blanc,  sauf  la  teste, 
une  petite  hache  en  sa  main  ;"  leaning 
on  the  sword  in  form  of  the  cross  ;  her 
fair  head  bowed,  and  her  features  ex. 
pressing  resolution,  blended  with  re* 
pose.  Her  mission  was  now  accom. 
plished ;  she  fell  at  her  monarch's  feet 
oathed  in'  tears.  "  Gentil  roi,"  she 
said,  addressing  him,  "or  est  execute  le 
plaisir  dc  Dieu,  qui  voulait  que  vous 
vinsaiez  a  Rheims,  recevoir  votre  digne 
sacre,  pour  montrer  que  vous  etes  vrai 
roi,  et  celui  auquel  doit  appartenir  le 
royaume." 

Jeanne  now  longed  to  return  to  her 
simple  pastoral  life,  and  her  native 
village.  She  confided  her  wishes  to 
Dunois.  "Je  voudrais  bien  que  le 
gentil  roi  voulut  me  faire  ramener  au. 
pres  de  mes  p^re  et  mi^re  qui  auraient 
tant  de  joie  a  me  revoir.  Je  garderais 
leurs  brebis  et  betail,  et  ferais  ce  que 
j  aTaia  coatume  de  faire."  The  only 
acknowledgment  of  her  services  which 
bhe  demanded,  was  the  exemption  from 
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taxation  of  her  native  village.  Until  the 
revolution  of  1793,  NeaiU  a  cause  de  la 
Pucelle  was  entered  opposite  the  name 
of  Domrenii,  in  the  books  of  the  tax. 
ing  officer  for  that  district  of  Lon*aine. 

But  alas !  for  Jeanne ;  a  far  dif- 
ferent destiny  awaited  hor.  The 
mai'ket-place  of  Kouen  witnessed  a 
tragedy  which,  merely  to  read  of, 
lias  "  drawn  iron  tears "  from  many 
a  manly  breast.  The  pure,  the  meeK 
heroine,  who  had  done  such  great 
things  for  "the  pity  "  she  had  for  the 
realm  of  France,  was  here  to  expiate 
the  crime  of  patriotism  by  the  punish, 
mcnt  of  witchcraft.  Iler  infamous  judge, 
Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt  alive.  "  Helas !" 
she  exclaimed,  when  she  heard  her  sen- 
tence,  "  reduire  en  cendres  mon  corps 
qui  est  pur,  et  n'a  rien  de  corrompu, 
c'est  un  horrible  supplicel"  As  the 
priest  who  attended  her  dismounted 
from  the  scafibld,  when  the  executioner 
was  about  to  apply  his  torch,  she  said 
to  him,  "Tenez-vous  en  bas,  levez  la 
croix  devant  moi,  que  je  la  voie  en 
mourant,  et  dites-moi  de  picuses  paroles 
jusqua  la  fin."  iler  last  utterance 
was,  "Jesus!" 

Chinon,'where  Charles  held  his  little 
court,  is  a  place  familiar,  at  least  by 
name,  to  most  of  us,  its  castle  being  a 
favourite  residence  of  our  English  so* 
vereigns  of  the  race  of  Flanta^net. 
Its  situation  is  picturesque  and  impo« 
sing;  planted  on  an  elevated  platform 
of  rock  overhanging  the  Loire,  and 
commanding  its  junction  with  the 
Vienne,  surrounded  by  the  verdant 
woods  and  rich  pasture-land  of  Tou- 
raine,  the  "  garden  of  France."  The 
ruins,  which  are  considerable  in  extent^ 
are  of  great  interest,  recalling  the  stir- 
ring times  of  the  crusaders,  and,  a  few 
centuries  later,  the  wrongs  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Knights  Templars,  whose 
grand  master,  tne  heroic  Jacques  de 
Molay,  was  immolated  within  its  walls. 
The  adjoining  monastery  of  Fonte- 
yrault — founded  by  the  devoted  enthu- 
siast, Robert  D*Arbrissol,  who,  follow 
ing  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master^ 
preached  repentance  and  forgiveness 
to  the  "  chiefest  of  sinners ;"  and  by 
his  eloquent  and  heartfelt  exhortations 
reclaimed  from  vice  innumerable  Mag- 
dalens,  miserable  outcasts  from  society, 
and  hopeless,  until  he  proclaimed  to 
them  the  message  of  mercy,  of  forgive- 
ness from  God  or  man, — this  noble 
and  beautiful  house  of  Fontcvrault  con- 
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taias  the  mortal  remains  of*  the  heroio 
CcPiir-de-Lion. 

At  a  short  distance  fro:n  Cliinon 
stood  the  Maison  Uobardeaii.  This 
was  now  to  become  the  residence  of 
Agnes  Sorel.  The  scandal  of  that  day- 
reported,  and  possibly  with  truth,  that 
Kobardeau  was  connected  with  the 
castle  where  the  monarch  held  his 
court,  by  an  underground  passage. 

Charles  possessed  many  qualities 
which  fitted  him  to  captivate  the  ima- 
gination and  win  the  affections  of  a 
young  and  susceptible  heart.  His 
features  were  regidar,  beautiful  alike 
in  form  and  expression  ;  though  his 
tout  ensemble  was  not  effective  from 
his  want  of  height.  He  had  a  heart 
warm  and  devoted,  manners  eay  and 
fascinating,  a  mind  well  cultivated, 
and  elegant  tastes.  He  was  personally 
brave,  though  his  love  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as  a  natural  prudence,  deterred 
him  on  many  occasions  from  leading 
his  armies  in  person  to  battle  or  vic- 
torv.  But,  above  all,  he  had  at  first 
Bignt  conceived,  and  always  aflerwards 
cherished  for  the  fair  Agn^s,  an  impas- 
sioned and  unswerving  attachment, 
which  ended  only  with  life.  The  young 
girl  long  resisted  his  suit,  though  she 
also  loved  in  return ;  but  she  was  in 
the  midst  of  influences  and  induce- 
ments, such  as  perhaps  never  before 
or  since  solicited  a  woman  to  dis- 
honour, and  her  weak  woman's  heart 
at  last  yielded. 

When  Agnes  Sorel  forfeited  the  ap- 
proval of  conscience — the  calm  dignity 
of  her  hitherto  pure  and  spotless  life — 
she  forfeited  also  the  happiness  she  had 
till  then  enjoyed.  Never  more,  afler 
such  a  fall,  does  Nature  unfold  her 
charms,  as  in  the  days  of  bright  child- 
hood, or  happy  and  innocent  girl- 
hood— 

"  Ab  I  wandered  free, 
In  every  field  for  me 
Its  thousand  flowers  were  blowing : 
A  roil  through  which  I  did  not  see — 
A  thin  veil,  o*er  the  world  was  thrown, 
In  every  bad,  a  mystery ; 
Magic,  in  tvery  thing  unknown. 
The  field,  the  air,  the  grove  was  haunted, 
And  all  that  age  has  disenchanted. 
Tes !  give  me->give  mo  back  the  days  of 

youth. 
Poor,  yet  how  rich ! — my  glad  inheritance, 
The  inextinguishable  love  of  truth, 
While  lifers  realities  were  all  romance." 

-.now  the  murky  shadows  of  sin  hare 
obscured  the  happy  ▼ision-.conscious 


jruilt  is  the  great  discnchantcr.  How 
keenly  Agnes  felt  her  posit iou,  is 
evinced  by  the  brief  records  of  her 
words  and  feelings  which  have  been 
handed  down  in  history.  Of  her  death- 
bed penitence  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Yet  she  had  everything  in  the  present, 
if  we  except  the  approval  of  her  con. 
science,  to  make  life  dear  to  her.  He 
whom  she  loved  so  fondly,  and  to 
whom  she  had  dedicated  her  entire  ex- 
istence,  repaid  by  the  most  fervent 
and  constant  devotion  the  sacrifice 
she  had  made  for  his  sake.  France, 
perhaps,  an  almost  equal  object  of 
adoration,  sprang  up  in  freedom  and 
power  under  the  administration  which 
she  helped  to  guide.  No  wom.iu  wa;* 
ever  more  truly  loved.  For  twenty 
years — until  death  separated  them — 
Charles  never  swerved  iu  his  attach- 
ment for  his  "  good  and  gentle  Agn^s." 
The  honours  and  splendours  of  this 
world  were  lavishlv  showered  en  her ; 
yet  she  "bore  her  faculties  so  meekly," 
that  she  made  no  enemies,  but  could 
boast  of  many,  and  faithful  friends. 
The  Queen  loved  her  as  a  sister.  The 
contemporary  chroniclers  vie  with  one 
another  in  eulogising  her  wisdom  and 
goodness — some  of  them,  in  their  zeal 
for  her  virtue,  denying  even  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  King.     AU- 

Eowerful  and  beloved,  she  could  find 
ut  one  faint  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  her  innocence — promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  exercising  her 
vast  influence  with  the  King  for  the 
honour  of  her  country,  by  urging  him 
to  complete  the  emancipation  of  his 
kingdom  from  its  foreign  foes.  At 
the  time  when  his  fortunes  were  most 
desperate,  she  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal all  her  wealth,  in  jewels  or 
money,  for  the  payment  of  his  troops. 

*^  Hier  sind  Juwelen — Schmelzt  mein  Silber 

ein — 
Verkauft,     vcrpfttndct    meine   Scblosser-^ 

Leihet 
Auf  meine  Outer  in  Provence — Madit  Alles 
Zu  Gelde  und  befrlediget  die  Truppcn !" 

Well  might  the  enamoured  monarch 
feel  the  sentiments  of  grateful  admi- 
ration for  these  disintei'ested  services 
of  his  fair  Agnc:^,  which  Schiller  has 
made  him  utter  so  nobly : — 


tt 


Zieren  wiirde  sie 


Den  ersten  Thron  der  Welt — doch  sie  ver- 

schmtiht  ihn, 
Kur  meine  Uebe  will  sie  seyn  and  heissen. 
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Erianbte  sie  itiir  jcmals  em  Geschrnk 
Von  hnhenn  Wertli,  als  eine  friihc  Blunio 
Im  Wiutcr  wler  scltne  Frucht  I     V«m  uiir 
Xiinint  aie  kdii  Opfer  an,  unil  briugt    niir 

aUe! 
Wagt  ihren  ganzen  Reichthum  und  Besitz 
Grosamutliig  an  raein  unterdinkend  Gluck.** 

An  anecdote  has  been  transmitted 
to  us,  which  illustrates  her  playlul  yet 
judicious  interference  in  the  military 
measures  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  An 
astrologer,  in  whose  predictions  the 
monarch  placed  much  reliance,  was 
closeted  with  him  on  one  occasion 
when  Agnes  was  present.  Charles, 
discouraged  by  some  recent  failures, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  soothsayer, 
was  more  than  ordinarily-  disheartened, 
and  disposed  to  inaction — Agnes  in- 
terrupted the  conference  by  extending 
her  hand  to  the  magician  :  "  1  also 
would  rea<l  my  destiny,"  she  said. 
**  Madam,  you  will  be  beloved  by  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe,"  readily 
replied  the  flattering  astrologer,  well 
aware  of  her  relation  to  the  King. 
Charles  smiled  at  the  implied  comi)h- 
ment  to  himself;  but  Agnes  rose,  and 
playfully  addressed  him,  *•  Will  your 
r^Iajesty  grant  mo  your  royal  safe- 
conduct,  for  I  would  not  %villingly  run 
counter  to  my  destiny,"  she  said, 
archly.  «*I  must  go  to  the  King  of 
England,  for  I  see  clearly  ho  is  the 
j^eatest  monarch,  since  he  retains,  in 
aiidition  to  his  own  dominions,  the 
richest  provinces  of  France,  from 
which  its  sovereign  makes  no  effort  to 
dislodge  him,  fearing,  it  would  se»'m, 
to  assort  his  legitimate  claim."  Charles 
blushed  under  the  merited,  though 
sfKjrtive  rebuke.  Such  a  persuasive 
Mentor  seldom  spoke  in  vain  :  but  her 
inllience  Wiis  most  practically  felt  by 
brinjting,  as  with  extraordinary  saga- 
city she  did,  under  the  notice  of  the 
King,  brave  knights  and  skilful  war- 
riors, whose  courage  and  prudence 
achieved  many  a  victory  for  the  na- 
tional  cause. 

Charles  made  his  first  entry  into 
Jans  in  the  November  of  1437.  The 
procession  which  accompanied  him 
was  truly  snLmdid ;  and  the  details  are 
dwelt  on  with  the  utmost  minutenes.^, 
by  contemporarj'  writers.  A  thousand 
archers,  some  of  them  composing 
Charles's  body-guard,  led  the  war ;  then 
rode  the  King,  clad  iu  brilliant  silver  ar. 

mour the  trappings  of  his  noble  steed 

were  of  blue  velvet  which  swept  the 


ground,  embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis. 
The  Queen  was  adso  splendidly  at- 
tii*ed;  but  as  far  surpassing  her  in 
magnificence,  as  she  did  in  beauty. 
Acnes  Sorel  rode  by  her  side.  The 
only  weakness  recorded  of  "la  belle 
des  belles,"  is  her  fondness  for  sump- 
tuous  dress;  and  the  only  nnamiable 
speech  she  was  ever  heard  to  utter 
was  on  this  occasion.  The  Parisians 
murmured  when  they  beheld  her  costly 
and  rich  costume,  excelling  in  splen. 
dour  that  of  the  rightful  and  justly 
popular  queen.  <*  Les  Parisieus  no 
sont  que  vilains,"  slie,  contemptuously 
exclaimed :  '*  et  si  javais  su  qu'ils  ne 
m'eussent  pas  fait  plus  d'honneurs,  jo 
n'aiu^is  jamais  mis  le  pied  dans  leur 
ville."  but  to  return  from  the  of- 
fended and  pettish  beauty.  The  royal 
pages  ;  the  nobles  of  the  household ; 
and  the  young  dauphin,  aftenv-ards 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded,  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  a  corps  of 
one  thousand  men-at-arms,  the  elite  of 
the  French  nrmics,  headed  by  their 

?allant  commander,  the  Count  de 
)unoi8.  His  armour  was  sparkling 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  surpassed  in 
splendour  that  of  the  monarch  himself. 
The  populace  were  not  behindhand  in 
their  preparations.  We  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  smilins  when  we  read  of 
their  arrangements  for  an  eficctive  re- 
ception of  the  King,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  entering  his  capital.  The  seven 
cardinal  virtues,  and  the  seven  cardinal 
sins,  met  him  on  the  threshold,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  then,  on  various  plat- 
forms which  lined  the  way,  were  re- 
presented those  mysteries,  or  sacred 
dramas,  which  had  for  the  middle  ages 
such  significant  import,  and  were  so 
jiopuhu*  with  all  classes.  The  preaching 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  the  adoration  of  the 
shepherds,  the  passion,  crucifixion,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord,  were  all  re- 
presented :  even  the  despairing  Judas 
figured  alofY,  apparently  hanging  him- 
self in  his  hopeless  ^r'lvt 

A  short  time  previously,  the  Dauphin 
Louis  had  wedded  the  young  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  daughter  to  the  cliivalrous 
James  I.  This  princess,  then  only  in 
her  twelfth  year,  was  fondly  loved  by 
her  mother-in-law.  Queen  Marie,  who 
lavished  on  the  gifted  and  interesting 
Dauobiness  that  tenderness  which  even 
her  maternal  breast  could  not  feel  for 
the  wayward  and  unamiable  Louis.  The 
yonng  couple  were  from  the  first  un- 
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liappy.    This  jualoiis,  cnifty,  intriguing 
young  man,    ''mauvnis    fil$»    mauvnij 
pere,  inauvaisfrere*  inauvais  sujct,  man- 
vab  allie,   mauvnis  mari,   et    ennenii 
dangereux,"    was   indeed   ill-matched 
'with  the  ardent,  susceptible,  and  roinan- 
tic  Scottish  princess.     Margaret  found 
her  sole  happin&ss  in  the  mutual  affec- 
tion which  subsisted  between  her,  her 
mother-in-law,  and  the  gentle  Agnes. 
These  hish-souled  women  passed  many 
blissful    hours    together,     cultivating 
those  eleixant  tastes  in  which  thev  alike 
found  solace   and   enjoyment.     Mar- 
garet in  particular  had  inherited  from 
her  father,  the  royal  poet  of  Scotland, 
a  genius  and  feeling  for  this  refining 
art.     She  spent  her  nights  in  compost- 
ing ballads,  which  seem  to  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  him 
who    sang     ••  The    King's    Quhair.*' 
Her  patronage  of  men  of  genius  was 
liberal   and  discriminating.     A   little 
incident  connected  with  Alain  Charticr 
may  be    worth    recording.     Passing 
through   one   of   the    saloons  in   the 
palace,  she  perceived  the  poet  asleep 
on  a  chair.     To  the  astonishment  of 
the  ladies  who  attended  her,  she  softly 
approached  him,  and  kissed  his  lips. 
In  reply  to  their  amazed  glances  sbe 
said   to  them : — **  Ce    n'est   point  a 
I'homme  que  jai  donne  tm  baisir,  c*est 
a  la  boucne  d'oii  sortent  de  si  belles 
paroles." 

Soon  after  her  marriage  her  royal 

father,  too  enlightened  for  a  barbarous 

age,  perished  the  victim  of  a  villanous 

treachery.     Here,  too,  we  are  among 

the  records  of  the  loyalty  and  heroism 

of  women.     It  was   in  I'csi sting  the 

approach    of   James's    a^^sassins    that 

the    noble   Catherine  Douglas  thrust 

her  own   fair  arm  into  the  bolt-ringi 

of  the  door,  and  kept  it  so  fa^ttiMied  until 

the  brutal  murderers  broke  (he  bone. 

Margaret  herself  bade  adieu  to  life  cro 

she  had  attained  her  twenty- first  vear. 

Youn^  as  she  wa.4,  existem^e  had  long 

been  distasteful  to  her.     She  has  l)ecn 

accused  of  havinj^  voluntarily  injarc<l 

ber  health  by  eating  in  excess  unripe 

fruits  and  other  acids,  with  the  design 

of  preventing  herself  from  becoming 

the  mother  of  chihlren  to  so  hateful  a 

hu^band«     In   her  hk«t  illneiiM,   when 

those  aroand  her  cxtirej«$ed  hopes  of 

her  recovery,    she    shudderingly  ex- 

cUimed,  **  i\  de  la  ^ie,  qu'on  nc  m*ca 

pnrlo  plus  !" 

Tin:  death  of  (In*  hapless  ]>auphiti. 
c-.»    fl«  v'j'ly    ijnpn;.>n-l    ihe    iniud   ft* 


Agnes  Sorel,  who,  si>on  af:«T,  n-V»l 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  Kir <r 
to  retire  from  court.  She  chow*  Jt 
the  Fcene  of  her  seclusion  the  ca-^rle 
which  Charles  had  built  fur  her  in  tLtr 
neiizhbourhoofl  of  Loche^,  aud  in  tb»- 
arcliitectural  details  of  which  may  \vi 

bo  seen   the  device        {A    Sur^H-  , 

which  identifies  it  with  her  naak». 
She  selected  it  in  prefenMice  to  her 
more  picturesque  chateau  of  Beaute  Sir 
Marne — that  romantic  spot,  fonn<*r?r 
tho  favourite  retreat  of  the  murder-  ! 
J^uis  of  Orlean?,  father  to  li-r  frifnl 
the  Count  de  l)unoi> — ^liocause  *h- 
jiroposcd  to  her?elf  to  speud  the  n  - 
maining  years  of  her  life  m  demotion  il 
exercises;  and  in  the  canons  of  Locfat  « 
— to  whose  cathedral  she  had  i-ilt 
proved  a  liberal  patroness — she  hop  i 
to  find  pious  and  w^orthv  instnictor^ 

Agnes  S'jrel  was  still  m  the  prlmr  <  ** 

life — she  was    thirty-six -.wnen  t-h 

voluntarily  parte<l  from  her  royal  and 

still  faithful  lover.     She  bad  tbc  «r'>a- 

solation  of  reflecting  that,  during  thv.* 

firteen   years  she  had  influenced   h':^ 

mind  and  his  counsels,  she  had  bct-n 

the  disinterested  advocate  of  all  thai 

was  **  worthy  and  of  good  report,**     SL  • 

left  him  surrounded  by  tried  and  faith. 

ful  frieiub,  most  of  them  attached  t«* 

his  cauHc  by  ber  influence  and  e&<M . 

tioiis.     Jacques  Coeur,  the  goldsmitS 

of  BonrjA's — whose  vast  monetary  re- 

source?,  ac(piin.Kl  by  his  trade  in  th* 

ICast,  through  her  instrumentality  hu  1 

been  placed   at    the  disi>osal  of  th-- 

monarch,  and  had  mainly  conduced  to 

the  successful  issue  of  his  warliki»  un. 

dertakings — was  her  trie<l  aud  dean- -t 

friend.     She  had  named  him  tbc  e.x^. 

cutor  of  her  will,  in  which  she   ha  1 

devi;«pd  all  her  wealth  to  pi<m<  umv 

For  live  years  longer  she  was  all-pi*wt  r. 

ful    with   the   King,    who  fn.ijUf:it'\ 

visited  her,  and  took  counsel  with  bi-r 

on  affairs  of  state.     His  iK^ace  dinner 

these  yeara  was  di.sturbcd  by  the  ui.t. 

rhinatiouH  of  the  Dauphin,  who  t(K»k 

ever}'  |>os!(iblo  opportunity  of  anno)  . 

ing  bis  father,  ana  thwarting  bb  pn^ 

jt*cts.     One   m'ievance,  on  which    he 

friHjuently  insiste<l — his  only  real  one— 

was  the  insult  shown  to  his  mother  by 

• 

the  elevation  of  Agnes  Sorel,  towardi 
whom  he  miuiife^ted  an  irreeonciteable 
hostility.  As  fur  the  meek  Queen, 
when  reminde<l  of  her  wrongs,  ^h'* 
wtMitd  only  an^^»t•r,  •*("ei»l  m"U  •«•  i;:- 
mMir,  il  a  tout  iH»n%oir Mir  mes  scli.n  . 
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et  inr>i  aucu:i  sur  les  siennrs."  Slia 
wel!  knew,  in  truth,  that  thy  intiucnce 
which  the  L.idy  of  Beaute  exercised 
over  his  miad  was  exercised  in  her 
favour,  and  waa  beneficial  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  winter  of  1449-50,  Charles, 
who  had  recently  subjugated  Norman- 
dy, took  up  his  abode  in  the  Abbey  of 
Jumi6ges.  The  cold  was  intense :  this 
inclement  season  in  France  had  never 
brought  more  severe  and  dreary  wea- 
ther. He  was  surprised  to  receive  an 
unannounced  visit  from  his  fair  A^nes. 
She  had  lefl  Loches,  and  braved  the 
winter's  snow,  to  warn  him  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  might  endanger  his  life, 
and  in  which  the  rebellious  Dauphin 
was  prime  mover.  Having  conveyed 
her  precautionary  warning,  she  retired 
to  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Mesnil, 
where  she  w:is  seized  by  sudden  and 
alanning  illness.  Her  health,  which 
had  long  been  delicate,  had  been  im* 
paired  by  the  trj'ing  journey  she  had 
1  ust  accomplished.  She  fel  t — w ith  that 
intuitive  perception  which  is  given  to 
many  on  the  biink  of  eternity — that 
the  grave  would  soon  open  its  portals 
to  receive  her ;  and  that  she  must  pre- 
pare  for  her  pilgrimage  to  that  "bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns."  Her 
agonies  of  mind  and  body  were  intense. 
She  reviewed,  with  self-upbraiding, 
her  past  life :  lamented  the  fatal  gift 
of  beauty,  but  for  which  she  might 
have  accomplished  her  youth's  early 
promise ;  lived  in  innocent  happiness, 
and  died  in  peace.  To  the  Count  de 
Tancarville,  who  stood  by  her  death- 
bed, she  spoke  of  her  fears  for  the 
future :  nor  could  she  gain  a  moment's 
tranquillity,  but  by  reflecting  on  the 
mercy  shewn  by  the  Saviour  to  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  woman,  who,  like  her, 
was  "a  great  sinner."  She  repeated, 
incessantly,  passages  from  the  confes- 
sions of  St.  Bernard,  which  she  had 
copied  with  her  own  hand,  feeling  that 
they  were  applicable  to  her  case.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  mental  and  bodily 
snfiering,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  in 
the  amis  of  the  King.  Her  heart  was 
bequeathed  to  the  monks  of  Juuiieges ; 
her  body  was  interred  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church 
at  Loches.  where  a  beautiful  monument 
was  erected  to  her  memory  by  her 
royal  lover.  She  is  represented  in  a 
recumbent  posture;  graceful  drapiTV 
veils  her  figure,  and  a  circlet  round 
her  brow  confines  her  flowing  tresses ; 


angels,  with  cxtendod  wings,  hover,  aa 
if  waiting  to  convey  to   heaven  tho 

})rayer  which  her  clasped  hands  and 
lalf-parted  lips  seem  to  express ; 
while  two  lambs,  emblemspof  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  lie  passively 
crouched  at  her  feet.  The  inscription 
is  simple  :^> 

**  Cy  git  noble  Demoiselle  Agnes 
Seurelle  en  son  vivant  Dame  de  Beaut6 
de  Roquescrein,  d'Essoudun,  et  de 
Vernon-sur-Scine,piteuse  envers  toutcs 
gens,  et  qui  largement  donnoit  de 
ses  biens  aux  eglises  et  aux  pauvres ; 
laquelle  trepassa  le  9'®°  jour  de 
Fevrier,  I'an  de  grace  1449.  Pricz 
Dieu  pour  Tame  delle.     Amen." 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  speak  of 
the  virtuous  mistress  of  Charles  the 
Seventh ;  and  posterity — even  allowing 
for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  fallible 
human  nature — might  still  pronounce 
an  unfavourable  verdict  on  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Agniis  Sorcl, 
were  it  not  for  the  nejrative  evidence 
given  in  her  favour  by  the  contrast 
which  is  apparent  in  the  actions  of 
Charles  durmg  the  twenty  years  in 
which  her  influence  was  paramount ; 
and  his  conduct  afler  her  death.  'J'hcn, 
as  in  his  early  youth,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  sensual  indulgences.  No 
longer  conceding  to  his  amiable  Queen 
that  respect  and  consideration  she  so 
well  merited,  he  treated  her  with 
harsh  and  crnel  neglect.  He  became 
unmindful  of  his  fnends,  and  ungrate, 
fully  dismissed  them  at  the  suit  of 
newer  and  unworthy  favorites. 

Jacques  Coeur,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  was  the  first  who  fell  under 
his  displeasure,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  his  intlitference,  and  he  basely  lefl 
him  to  fall  a  prey  to  his  personal  ene- 
mies. The  great  money-changer  of 
Bourges  had  amassed,  for  that  day, 
enormous  riches.  He  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful trader  in  the  Levant ;  his  argo- 
sies rode,  richly  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  the  East,  in  all  the  southern  harbours 
of  France.  In  his  commercial  esta- 
blishment he  had  three  hundred  factors 
leceiving  their  orders  from  him,  and 
devoted  to  his  interests.  His  scig- 
neurie  of  St.  Far^eau  enclosed  twenty- 
two  parishes.  His  house  at  Bourses 
still  remains  a  monument  of  his  rich 
and  elegant  taste  in  architecture.  The 
King  was  his  debtor  to  an  enormous 
n mount.  When  Charles  undertook 
the  conqiiest  of  Normandy'  in  1448, 
Jacques  CoBur  advanced  him  200,000 
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crowns  of  gold,  and  entertained  four 
armies  at  his  own  expense.  "II  est 
Aussi  riche  que  Jacques  Coeur,"  was  a 
common  proverb.  The  people  believed 
that  he  h^  discovered  the  pliilosopher*s 
stonCf  and  could  thus  transmute  the 
baser  mctuls  into  pure  cold.  But  the 
secret  of  his  success  was  less  magical ; — 
may  we  not  trace  it  in  the  punning  do- 
vice  which  yet  stands,  carved  in  bold 
relief,  on  his  house  at  Bourges — "  A 

VAILLANB     (coeurs)     RIEN    IMPOSSIBLE." 

Truly  the  omnipotence  of  Will  is  great. 
He  who  Steadily  resolvos,  and  bends 
every  energy  to  obtain  the  prize,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  he  proposes  to 
himself,  runs  but  little  chance  of  failure. 
Still,  when  success  has  been  attained, 
how  often  does  it  fail  to  give  the  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  which  its  possessor 
looked  for  ?  So  was  it  with  Jacques 
CoEur.  The  sunshine  of  his  prosperity 
brought  forth  the  adder. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel, 
Chabannes,  one  of  the  enemies  whom 
his  riches  had  excited,  being  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  King,  obtained  his 
consent  to  a  "proccs"  against  the 
goldsmith  of  Bourges.  One  of  the 
ab^urd  charges  brought  against  him 
was,  that  he  had  poisoned  his  constant 
and  true  friend,  the  fair  and  gentle 
Lady  of  Beaute !  With  base  injustice, 
Charles  made  his  accuser  his  judire. 
After  an  indecent  proceeding,  in  which 
every  form  of  justice  was  violated, 
Jacques  Coenr  was  condemned  to  per- 
p<Hual  banishment,  with  confiscation  of 
liis  goods,  in  addition  to  a  fmc  of  400,000 
crowns  to  the  royal  coffers.  The  ])er- 
secuted  man  fled  to  Rome,  stri})ped  of 
the  wealth  which  he  bad  acquired  by 
the  unremitting  industry  uf  yeai-s.  He 
found  the  pontiff,  Nicholas  the  Fifth, 
about  to  dispatch  a  fleet  against  the 
Tuiks,  and  soUcited  the  command, 
which  was  readily  granted  him.  But 
before  his  voyage  wiis  completed  he 
fell  sick,  and  died  at  Chio,  where  his 
mortal  remains  repose  in  a  church  of 
the  Cordeliers.  Popular  rumour  in 
Fiance  long  refused  credence  to  the 
tidings  of  his  death.  In  the  belief  of 
many  he  lived  to  amah's,  anew,  riches 
no  less  considerable  than  the  fortune 
he  had  been  stripped  of  in  Franco  with 
such  cruel  injustice. 

We  must  not  close  our  notice  of 
Agnes  Sorel  without  reverting  to  the 
fate  of  her  early  j^Iaymate,  Isal  elle  of 
Lorraine.  She  die:!  long  l)et'(.re  her 
friend — having  survived  hei-  bor.s,  who 


were  snatched  from  her  ere  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood.  Her 
daughters,  YoUnde  and  Margaret, 
were  celebrated  for  their  charms,  as 
the  latter  afterwards  became  for  her 
sorrows  and  misfortunes.  Yolande 
was  betrothed  to  Ferry,  son  of  An- 
toine  dc  Vandemont,  who  had  so  long 
contested  with  Kene  the  succession  to 
Lorraine:  and  part  of  the  disputed 
territory  was  settled  on  the  youn^ 
couple.  ISIargaret,  when  scarcely  fii- 
tfen,  was  solicited  in  marriage  by 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England  ;  and  one 
of  the  last  occasions  on  which  Agn^s 
Sorel  appeared  in  public,  was  the  ce- 
remony of  the  espousals  at  Xanci. 
"  La  Belle  dcs  Belles  "  was,  as  usual, 
sumptuously  attired,  and  her  presence 
was  considered  to  give  great  eclat  to 
the  scene.  When  the  youthful  bride 
bade  adieu  to  her  native  land,  the  King 
tenderly  embraced  her:  **I  seem  to 
have  done  little  for  you,  ray  niece,"  ho 
said,  addressing  her,  **  in  placing  you 
on  one  of  the  mightiest  thrones  in 
Europe,  for  it  is  not  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing you."  Poor  ^largaret  could 
then  but  little  anticipate  the  destiny 
that  awaited  her ;  doomed  as  she  was 
to  return  to  France,  a  heart-broken 
widow,  a  childless  mother,  a  fallen 
and  dis-crowned  Queen — a  suppliant 
for  the  penurious  chanty  of  othera ; 
her  beauty  gone,  her  hopes  blighted  ; 
waiting  and  longing  until  her  weary 
pilgrimage  on  earth  should  be  accom- 
plished and  ended. 

The  last  hours  of  King  Charles  wert» 
scarcely  less  wretched.  He  survived 
his  once-loved  Agnes  eleven  yeai's— a 
suflicient  time  to  prove  to  himself  and 
to  others,  how  utterly  he  was  unworthy 
of  her  devoted  and  faithful  love.  No 
constant  friend  stood  by  his  death-bed, 
or  received  his  lust  sigh.  He  died 
from  starvation  ! — fearing  to  partake 
of  food,  sustenance,  or  medicine,  lest 
poison  should  be  conveyed  in  them, 
llis  own  son  was  the  virtual  parricide 
who  thub  hastetiod  his  end,  and  whose 
enussaries  he  (headed  in  all  those  that 
surrounded  him. 

On  the  accession  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  the  monks  of  Loehes,  anx- 
ious to  propitiate  the  new  sovereign, 
who  had  shown  such  rancorous  hosti- 
lity  to  Agnes  Sorel,  requested  his  pcr- 
missi(;n  to  remove  her  monument, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  stood  in  the 
choir  o^  their  c;ithe«lral :  alleging  the 
scandal  which  it  caused  them  in  their 
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devotions.  "  I  respect  your  scruples, " 
replied  the  sneering  Louis,  <<  and  grant 
you  the  permission  you  desire.  Of 
course,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  re- 
instate in  my  coffers  the  large  sums  of 
money  with  which  Agnes  Sorel  en* 
dowed  you,  and  which  it  would  be  a 
sin  against  your  tender  consciences 
any  longer  to  retain." 

The  character  of  Agnes  Sorel  has 
since  met  with  a  juster  appreciation.  In 
the  chapter-house  of  this  ye>ry  Cathe> 
dral  of  Loches  is  preserved  a  manu- 
script, containing  one  thousand  sonnets 
or  poems  in  her  praise ;  most  of  them 


being  acrostics  on  her  name.  When 
Francis  the  First,  many  years  after- 
wards, gazed  at  the  portrut  of  the 
Lady  of  Beaute,  he  expressed  in  the 
following  lines,  which  he  wrote  under- 
neath it,  his  sense  of  the  services  she 
had  rendered  her  country,  and  her 
consequent  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
patriotic  Frenchmen  :— 

**  Gentille  Agn^s,  plus  d'honnear  ta  merites 
(La  cause  ^tant  de  France  recouvrer)) 
Que-ce  que  peut,  dedans  un  doitre  ouvrer 
Clause  nonain  oa  bien  d^vot  hermite." 

M.  N. 


THE   OLD   man's   BEQUEST;    A   STORt   OP   GOLD. 


Thbough  the  ornamental  grounds  of  a 
handsome  country  residence,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  fix>m  a  lar^e  town  in  Ire- 
land, a  man  of  about  fitty  years  of  age 
was  walking,  with  a  bent  head,  and 
the  impress  of  sorrow  on  his  face. 

*'  Och,  yer  honour,  give  me  one  sI^e- 
pence,  or  one  penny,  for  God's  sake," 
cried  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
a  fancy  paling  which  separated  the 
grounds  m  that  quarter  from  a  tho- 
roughfare. "  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr. 
Lawson,  help  me  as  ye  hei])ed  me  before. 
I  know  you've  the  heart  and  hand  to 
do  it." 

The  person  addressed  as  Mr.  Law- 
son  looked  up  and  saw  a  woman  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  most  destitute  cir- 
cumstances, burdened  with  a  large  and 
sickly  family,  whom  she  had  struggled 
to^  support  until  her  own  health  was 
ruined. 

"  I  have  no  money — not  one  far- 
thing,'* answered  John  Lawson. 

*'No  money!"  reiterated  the  wo- 
man, in  surprise ;  *'  isn't  it  all  yours, 
then? — ^isn't  this  garden  yours,  and  that 
house,  and  all  tne  grand  things  that 
are  in  it  yours? — ay,  and  grand  things 
they  are — them  pictures,  and  them 
bright  shinin'  things  in  that  drawing- 
room  of  yours ;  and  sure  you  deserve 
them  well,  and  may  God  preserve  tliem 
long  to  you,  for  riches  hasn't  hardoneU 
your  hearty  though  there's  many  a  one. 


and  heaven  knows  the  gold  turns  their 
feelin's  to  iron." 

'*  It  all  belongs  to  my  son,  Henr^ 
Lawson,  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  and  their 
children — it  is  all  theirs;"  he  sighed 
heavily,  and,  deep  emotion  was  visible 
in  every  lineament  of  his  thin  and 
wrinkled  face. 

The  poor  woman  raised  her  blood- 
shot eyes  to  his  face,  as  if  she  was 
puzzled  by  his  words.  She  saw  that 
he  was  suffering,  and  with  intuitive 
delicacy  she  desisted  from  pressing  her 
wants,  though  her  need  was  great. 

'*  Well,  well,  yer  honor,  many's  the 
good  penny  ye  have  given  me  and  the 
childer,  and  maybe  the  next  time  I  sec 
you  you'll  have  more  change." 

She  was  turning  sadly  away,  when 
John  Lawson  requested  her  to  remain, 
and  he  made  inquiries  into  the  state  of 
her  family ;  the  report  he  heard  seemed 
to  touch  him  even  to  the  forgetfulness 
of  his  own  sorrows ;  he  bade  her  stop 
for  a  few  moments  and  he  would  give 
her  some  relief. 

He  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
house  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  large  and  £ury  apart- 
ment, and  furnished  with  evident  pro- 
fusion ;  the  sunlight  of  the  bright  sum- 
mer-day, admitted  partially  through 
the  amply-draperied  windows,  lit  up  a 
variety  of  sparkling  gilding  in  picture- 
frames,  and  vases,  and  mirrors,  and 
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rornices ;  but  John  Lawson  looked 
round  on  the  gay  scene  >vith  a  kind  of 
shudder;  he  had  neither  gold,  silver, 
nor  even  copper  in  his  pocket,  or  in 
his  possession. 

lie  advanced  to  a  lady  who  reclined 
on  a  rose-coloured  sofa,  with  a  fashion- 
able  novel  in  her  hand,  and  aflcr  some 
slight  hesitation  he  addressed  her,  and 
stating  the  name  and  wants  of  the  poor 
woman  who  had  begged  for  aid,  he  re- 
quested some  money. 

As  he  said  the  words  ''  some  money," 
his  lips  quivered,  and  a  tremor  ran 
through  his  whole  frame,  for  his 
thoughts  were  vividly  picturing  a  re- 
cently departed  period,  when  he  was 
under  no  necessity  of  asking  money 
from  any  individual. 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Lawson  1" 
cried  the  lady,  starting  up  from  her 
recumbent  position,  "did  I  not  give 
you  a  whole  handful  of  shillings  only 
the  day  before  yesterday;  and  if  you 
wasted  it  all  on  poor  people  since,  what 
am  I  to  do?  Why,  indeed,  we  con- 
tribute so  much  to  charitable  subscrip- 
tions, both  Mr.  Lawson  and  I,  you 
might  be  content  to  give  a  little  less 
to  common  beggars." 

Mrs.  Lawson  spoke  with  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  and  with  a  soil  caressing 
voice,  but  a  hard  and  selfish  nature 
shone  palpably  from  her  blue  eyes. 
She  was  a  young  woman,  and  had  the 
repute  of  beauty,  which  a  clear  pink- 
and-white  complexion,  and  tolerable 
features,  with  luxuriant  light  hair,  ge- 
nerally gains  from  a  portion  of  the 
world.  She  was  dressed  for  the  re- 
ception of  morning  visitors  whom  she 
expected,  and  she  was  enveloix'd  in 
expensive  satin  and  blond,  and  jeweU 
leiy  in  large  proportions. 

John  Lawson  seemed  to  fee!  every 
word  she  had  uttered  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  but  he  made  a  strong  cfibrt 
to  restrain  tlie  passion  which  was  rising 
to  his  lips. 

<*  Augusta,  my  daughter,  you  are 
the  wife  of  my  only  and  most  beloved 
child — r  wish  to  love  you — ^I  wish  to 
live  in  peace  with  you,  and  all — ^givo 
me  some  money  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  unfortunate  woman  to  whom  I  have 
promised  relief,  and  who  is  waiting 
without.  I  ask  not  for  mvself,  but  for 
the  poor  and  suflering — ^give  me  a  tri- 
fle of  mono  V,  I  sav." 

<*  Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson,  a  bank  would 
not  support  your  demands  for  the  poor 
people ;  that  woman  for  whom  you  are 


bejijjinij  h.'wlMKjn  rt»lieved  twentv  Umt* 
bv  us.    1  have  no  inonev  ju«t  now." 

She  threw  herself  back  on  the  »u£a 
and  resumed  her  novel ;  bat  ai^er, 
darting  from  her  eyes,  oontmsted  with 
the  trained  smile  which  still  renudiwd 
on  her  lips. 

A  dark  shade  of  passion  and  aoom 
came  over  John  Lawson *s  face,  bat  he 
strove  to  suppress  it,  and  hi«  voice 
was  calm  when  he  spoke. 

"  Some  time  before  my  son  married 
you,  I  gave  up  all  ray  business  to  him 
— I  came  to  live  here  amongst  trees 
and  flowers — I  gave  up  all  the  hicratiTe 
business  I  had  carried  on  to  my  aoo* 
partly  because  my  health  was  fjuliog, 
and  I  longed  to  live  with  nature,  away 
from  the  scenes  of  traffic ;  bat  more 
especially,  because  I  loved  my  son  with 
no  common  love,  and  I  trusted  to  him 
as  to  a  second  self.     I  was  not  disap- 

Eointed — we  had  one  purse  and  one 
eart  before  he  married  you ;  he  never 
(questioned  me  concerning  what  I  npest 
in  charity — ^he  never  asked  to  liout  io 
any  way  my  expenditure — ^he  loved 
you,  and  I  made  no  conditions  coo- 
cei*ning  what  amount  of  income  I  was 
to  receive,  but  still  1  left  him  in  entire 
possession  of  my  business  when  he 
married  you.  I  trusted  to  your  fiur, 
young  face,  that  you  would  not  contro* 
vert  my  wishes — that  you  wonld  join 
me  in  my  schemes  of  charity." 

•'An(l  have  I  not?"  iutermptetl 
Mrs.  Lawson,  in  a  sharp  voice,  though 
the  habitual  smile  still  graced  her  lip«; 
do  I  not  subscribe  to,  I  don*t  know 
how  many,  charitable  institutions? 
Charity,  indeed — there's  enough  spent 
in  charity  by  myself  and  my  husband. 
But  I  wish  to  stop  extravagance — it  is 
only  extravagance  to  spend  so  ranch 
on  charity  as  )'0u  would  do  if  rou 
could :  therefore,  you  shall  not  liave 
any  money  just  now.*' 

Airs.  Lawson  was  one  of  thoec 
women  who  can  cheerfully  expend  « 
most  lavish  sum  on  a  ball,  a  dress,  or 
any  other  method  by  which  rank  and 
luxury  dissipate  their  abundance,  bat 
who  arc  very  economical,  and  talk 
much  of  extravagance  when  money  is 
demanded  for  purjioses  not  connected 
with  dispUy  and  style. 

**  Augusta  Lawson,  listen  to  mo*'— 
his  voici*  was  quivering  with  passion— 
«•  my  own  wants  are  very  few  ;  in 
fcKMl,  in  clothes,  in  all  points  my  ex-> 
pendituru  is  trifling.  I  am  not  extra, 
vagant  in  my  demands  for  the  poor, 
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fither.  All  I  bavc  expcndfd  In  cJia. 
rity  during  the  few  years  since  you 
come  here,  is  but  an  insignificant 
amoimt  as  contrasted  with  the  income 
which  I  freely  gave  up  to  my  son  and 
you ;  therefore,  some  money  for  the 
poor  woman  who  is  waiting,  I  shall  now 
nave ;  give  me  some  shilling,  for  God's 
sake,  and  let  me  go."  He  advanced 
closer  to  her,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Nonsense  I"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson ; 
'*!  am  mistress,  here — I  am  deter- 
mined to  stop  extravagance.  You  give 
too  much  to  common  beggars  ;  I  am 
determined  to  stop  it— do  not  ask  me 
any  further." 

A  kind  of  convulsion  passed  over 
John  I^wson's  thin  face ;  but  he 
pressed  his  hand  closely  on  his  breast, 
and  was  silent  for  some  moments. 

"I  was  once  rich,  I  believe.  Yes — it 
is  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  in  a  slow,  self, 
communing  voice.  **  Grold  and  silver, 
once  ye  were  plenty  with  me;  my 
bands — my  pockets  were  filled — 
guineas,  crowns,  shillings — now  I  have 
not  one  penny  to  give  to  that  starving, 
dying  woman,  whose  face  of  misery 
might  soften  the  very  stones  she  looks 
on — not  one  penny."  . 

"  Augusta,'*  he  said,  turning  sud- 
denly towards  her,  after  a  second 
pause  of  silence,  <'  give  me  only  one 
shilling,  and  I  shall  not  think  of  the 
bitter  words  you  have  just  said?" 

•*  No ;  not  one  shilling,"  answered 
Mrs.  Lawson,  turning  over  a  leaf  of 
her  novel. 

*'One  sixpence,  then — one  small, 
poor  sixpence.  You  do  not  know  how 
even  a  sixpence  can  gladden  the  black 
heart  of  poverty,  when  starvation  is 
come.  One  sixpence,  I  say — let  me 
have  it  quickly." 

"Not  one  farthing  I  shall  give  you. 
I  do  beg  you  will  trouble  me  no  fur- 
ther." 

Airs.  Lawson  turned  her  back  par- 
tially to  him,  and  fixed  all  her  atten- 
tion  on  the  novel. 

"Woman!  I  have  cringed  and 
begged ;  I  would  not  so  beg  for  my- 
seff,  from  you — no ;  I  would  lie  down 
and  die  of  want  before  I  would,  on 
my  own  account,  request  of  you — of 
your  hard  heart — one  bit  of  bread. 
All  the  finery  that  surrounds  you  is 
mine — it  was  purchased  with  my 
money,  though  now  you  call  it  yours ; 
and,  usurping  the  authority  of  both 
master  and  mistress  here,  vou — in 
what  you  please  to  call  your  economi- 


cal management — dole  out  shilUngs  to 
me  when  the  humour  seizes  you,  or 
refuse  me,  as  now,  when  it  please^ 
you.  But,  woman,  listen  to  me.  I 
shall  never  request  you  for  one  far- 
thing of  money  again.  No  necessity 
of  others  shall  make  me  do  it.  You 
shall  never  again  refuse  me,  for  I  shall 
never  give  you  the  opportunity." 

He  turned  hastily  from  the  room, 
with  a  face  on  which  the  deep  emotion 
of  an  aroused  spirit  was  depicted 
strongly. 

In  the  lobby  he  met  his  son,  Hennr 
Lawson.  The  young  man  paused, 
something  struck  by  the  excited  ap- 
pearance of  his  father. 

"  Henry,"  said  the  father,  abruptly, 
"  I  want  some  money ;  there  is  a  poor 
woman  whom  I  wish  to  relieve — ^will 
you  give  me  some  money  for  her  ?" 

"Willingly,  my  dear  father;  but 
have  you  asked  Au^ista.  You  know 
I  have  given  her  Uie  management  of 
the  money-matters  of  the  establish- 
ment, she  is  so  very  clever  and  econo- 
mical." 

"  She  has  neither  charity,  nor  pity, 
nor  kindness ;  she  saves  from  me — she 
saves  from  the  starving  poor — she 
saves,  that  she  may  waste  large  sums 
on  parties  and  dresses.  I  shall  never 
more  ask  her  for  money — ^give  me  a 
few  shillings.  My  God!  the  father 
begs  of  the  son  for  what  was  his  own 
i^or  what  he  toiled  all  his  youth—. 
for  what  he  gave  up  out  of  trusting 
love  to  that  son.  Henry,  my  son,  I  am 
sick  of  asking  and  begging — a^,  sick 
^-sick;  but  give  me  some  shillings, 
now." 

"You  asked  Augusta,  then,"  said 
Henry,  drawing  out  his  purse,  and 
glancing  with  some  apprehension  to 
the  drawing-room  door. 

"  Henry,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  ap- 
pearing at  that  instant  with  a  face 
inflamed  with  anger — "Henry,  1 
would  not  give  your  father  any  money 
to-day,  because  he  is  so  very  extrava- 
gant in  giving  it  all  away." 

Henry  was  in  the  act  of  opening 
his  purse ;  he  glanced  apprehensively 
to  Mrs.  Lawson ;  his  face  had  a  mild 
and  passive  expression,  which  was  a 
true  index  of  his  yielding  and  easily- 
governed  nature.  His  Matures  were 
small,  delicate,  and  almost  efiemi- 
nately  handsome ;  and  in  every  linea- 
ment a  want  of  decision  and  force  of 
character  was  visible. 

"  Henry,  give  me  some  shillings,  I 
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say — I  am  your  father — I  have  a  just 
right." 

"  Yes,  yes,  surely, "  said  Henry,  mak- 
ing a  movement  to  open  his  purse. 

**  Henry,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give 
him  money  to  waste  in  charity,  as  he 
calls  it." 

Mrs.  Lawson  gave  her  hu:>band  an 
emphatic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cuu- 
lungW  caressing  and  smiling  look. 

"  Henry,  I  am  your  father — give  me 
the  money  I  want." 

"  Augusta,  m)'  love,  you  know  it  was 
all  his,"  said  Henry,  gomg  close  to  her, 
and  speaking  in  a  kind  of  ivhisper. 

"  My  dearest  Henry,  were  it  for  any 
other  purpose  but  for  throwing  away, 
I  would  not  refuse.  I  am  your  fiither's 
l)est  friend,  and  your  best  friend,  in 
wishing  to  restrain  all  extnivagence." 

"  Mv  dear  father,  she  wishes  to  be 
economical,  you  know." 

He  dangled  the  purse,  undecidedly, 
in  his  fingers." 

"Will  you  give  me  the  money  at 
once,  and  let  me  go?"  cried  John  Law- 
son,  elevating  his  voice. 

**  Mv  dear  Auorusta,  it  is  better." 

"  Henry,  do  not,  I  bcoj  of  you." 

"  llenr)',  my  son,  will  you  let  me 
have  the  money  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Augusta — " 

"  Henry  r 

Mrt^.  Lawson  articulated  but  the 
one  word;  there  was  enough  of  energy 
and  determination  iu  it  to  mdcc  her 
husband  close  the  purse  he  had  almost 
opened. 

"  I  ask  you  only  this  once  more — give 
me  the  few  shillings?" 

John  Lawson  bent  forward  in  an  ea^fcr 
manner ;  a  feverish  red  kindled  on  liis 
sallow  checks;  his  eyes  were  widely- 
dilated,  and  his  lips  compressed. 
There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments. 

**  You  will  not  give  it  me?"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  deep-toned  and  singularly 
calm,  as  contrasted  with  his  convubicd 
face. 

Henry  dangled  the  purse  a^ain  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  uneasily  and 
irresolutely  towards  his  wife. 

"  No,  he  will  not  give  it — you  will 
get  no  money  to  w^uauder  on  poor 
people  this  day,"  Mrs.  Lawson  said, 
in  a  very  sharp  and  decided  voice. 

John  Lawson  did  not  say  another 
word  ;  he  tuiTied  away  and  nlowly  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house. 

He  did  not  return  that  evening.-  He 
had  been  geeu  on  the  road  leading  to 


the  house  of  a  relative  who  was  in 
rather  poor  circumstances.  Henry 
felt  rather  annoyed  at  his  father's  ab- 
sence :  he  had  no  depth  in  his  affection, 
but  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him 
and  hear  his  voice  every  day,  and 
therefore  he  missed  him,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  they 
would  soon  meet  again,  as  it  never 
entered  his  imagination  that  his  father 
had  quitted  the  no  use  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Mrs.  Lawson  felicitated  her- 
self on  the  event,  and  hoped  that  the 
old  man  would  remain  for  some  time 
with  his  relative. 

The  following  day  a  letter  was 
handed  to  Henry ;  it  was  from  his 
father,  and  was  as  follows  :^ 

'*  To  MY  Son  Henrt-~I  have  at  last 
come  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  your 
house,  which  I  can  no  lon^r  calfmine, 
in  even  the  least  degree.  Tor  weeks — 
for  months — ever  since  you  married— 
ever  since  your  wife  took  upon  herself 
what  she  calls  the  management  of  your 
house  and  purse,  I  have  felt  bound 
down  under  the  weight  of  an  oppres- 
sive bondage.  I  could  not  go  and 
take  a  pound  or  a  shilling  from  our 
common  stock,  as  I  used  to  do  before 
you  mai'Hed,  when  you  and  I  lived  in 
one  mind,  and  when  I  believed  that 
the  very  spirit  of  your  departed,  your 
angel  mother,  dwelt  in  you,  as  you  had, 
and  have  still,  her  very  face  and  form. 
No,  no,  we  had  no  common  stock  when 
you  married.  She  put  me  on  an 
allowance — ay,  an  allowance.  You 
lived,  and  saw  me  receiving  an  allow- 
ance; you  whom  I  loved  with  an  idol- 
atry which  God  has  now  punished ; 
you  to  whom  I  freely  gave  up  my 
business — my  money-makmg  business. 
I  gave  it  you — I  gave  all  to  you— I 
would  have  given  my  very  life  and  soul 
to  you,  because  I  thought  that  with 
your  mother's  own  face  you  had  her 
noble  and  generous  nature.  You 
were  kind  l>efore  you  married ;  but 
that  marriage  has  proved  your  weak- 
ness and  want  of  natural  affection. 
Yes,  you  stood  at  my  side  yesterday ; 
you  looked  on  my  face — I,  the  father 
who  loved  you  beyond  all  bounds  of 
fatherly  love — you  stood  and  heard 
me  beg  for  a  few  shillings ;  you  heard 
me  supplicate  earnestly  and  humbly, 
and  you  would  not  give,  because  your 
wife  was  not  willing.  Henry,  I  could 
force  you  to  give  me  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  your  business;  but  keep  it— . 
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keep  it  all.  You  would  not  voluntarily 
give  me  some  shillings,  and  I  shnll  not 
demand  what  right  and  justice  would 
give  me.     Keep  all,  every  farthing. 

"  It  was  for  charity  I  asked  the  few 
shillings;  you  know  it.  You  know 
from  whom  I  imbibed  whatever  I  pos- 
sess of  the  blessed  spirit  of  charity.  I 
was  as  hard  and  unpitying  as  even  your 
wife  before  your  mother  taught  me  to 
feel  and  relieve  the  demands  of  poverty. 
Yes,  and  she  taught  you  ;  you  cannot 
forget  it.  She  taught  you  to  give  foe' 
to  the  starving,  in  your  earliest  days. 
She  strove  to  impress  your  infant  mind 
with  the  very  soul  of  charity;  and 
yesterday  she  looked  down  from  the 
heaven  of  the  holy  departed,  and  saw 
you  refusing  me,  your  father,  a  few 
shillings  to  bestow  on  charity. 

"  Henry,  I  can  live  with  you  and  your 
wife  no  more.  I  should  grow  avari* 
cious  in  my  old  age,  were  I  to  remain 
with  you.  I  should  long  for  money  to 
call  my  own.  Those  doled  out  shil- 
lings which  I  received  wakened  within 
me  feelings  of  a  dark  nature — covetous- 
ncss,  and  envy,  and  discontent — which 
must  have  shadowed  the  happiness  of 
your  mother  in  heaven  to  look  down 
upon.  I  must  go  and  seek  out  an  in- 
dependent living  for  myself,  even  yet, 
though  I  am  fifty-two.  Though  my 
energies  for  struggling  with  theworld 
died,  I  thought,  when  your  mother 
died,  and,  leaviifg  my  active  business 
to  you,  I  retired  to  live  in  the  country, 
I  must  go  forth  again,  as  if  I  were  young, 
to  seek  for  the  means  of  existence,  for 
I  feel  1  was  not  made  to  be  a  beggar — 
a  creature  han<;ing  on  the  bountv  of 
others ;  no,  no,  the  merciful  God  will 
give  me  strength  yet  to  provide  for 
myself,  though  I  am  old,  and  broken 
down  in  mind  and  body.  Farewell ; 
you  who  were  once  my  beloved  son, 
may  God  soften  and  amend  your 
heart." 

When  Henry  perused  this  letter,  he 
would  immediately  have  gone  in 
search  of  his  father,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  return  home  ;  but  Mrs.  Lawson 
ytVLn  at  his  side,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
sua<Ung  him  to  allow  his  father  to  act 
as  he  pleased,  and  remain  away  sis  long 
a«  he  wislied. 


Ten  years  rolled  over  our  world, 
sinking  millions  beneath  the  black 
waves  of  advers<^,  fortune  and  fate,  and 
rabing  the  small  number  who,  of  the 


innumerable  aspirants  for  earthly  good, 
usually  succeed.  Henry  Lawson  was 
one  of  those  whom  time  had  lowered 
in  fortune.  His  business  speculations 
had,  for  a  lengthened  period,  been 
rather  unsuccessful,  whilst  Mrs.  Law- 
son's  expensive  habits  increased  every 
day.  At  length  aflairs  came  to  such 
a  crisis,  that  retrenchment  or  failure 
was  inevitable.  Henry  had  enough 
of  wisdom  and  spirit  to  insist  on 
the  first  alternative,  and  Mrs.  Law- 
son  was  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
^rcumstances  to  yield  in  a  certain 

j^ree ;  the  country-house,  therefore, 
was  let,  Mrs.  Lawson  assigning  as  a 
reason,  that  she  had  lost  all  relish  for 
the  country  after  the  death  of  her 
deal*  children,  both  of  whom  had  died, 
leaving  the  parents  childless. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  close  sultiy 
day  in  July,  and  Mrs.  Lawson  was 
seated  in  her  drawing-room.  She  was 
dressed  carefully  ana  expensively  as  of 
old,  but  she  had  been  dunned  and 
threatened  at  least  half-a-dozen  times 
for  the  nrice  of  the  satin  dress  she 
wore.  Her  face  was  thin  and  pale,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  much  care  on  her 
countenance;  her  eyes  were  restless 
and  sunken,  and  discontent  spoke  in 
their  glances  as  she  looked  on  the 
chairs,  sofas,  and  window- draperies, 
which  had  once  been  bright-coloured, 
but  were  now  much  faded.  She  had  just 
come  to  the  resolution  of  having  new 
covers  and  hangings,  though  their 
mercer's  and  upholsterer's  bills  were 
long  unsettled,  when  a  visitor  was 
shewn  into  the  room.  It  was  Mrs. 
Thompson,  the  wife  of  a  very  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy  shopkeeper. 

Mrs.  Lawson*s  thin  lips  wreathed 
themselves  into  bright  smiles  of  wel- 
come, whilst  the  foul  demon  of  envy 
took  possession  of  her  soul.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  dress  was  of  the  most 
costly  French  satin,  whilst  her's  was 
merely  British  manufacture.  They 
had  been  old  school  companions  and 
rivals  in  their  girlish  days.  During 
the  first  vears  of  the  married  life  of 
each,  Mrs.  Lawson  had  outshone  Mrs. 
Thompson  in  every  respect;  but  now 
the  eclipsed  star  beamed  brightly  and 
scornfully  beside  the  clouds  which  had 
rolled  over  her  rivd.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was,  ill  face  and  figure,  in  dixjss 
and  speech,  the  very  impersonation  of 
vulgar  and  ostentatious  wealth. 

"My  goodness, it's  so  hot !"  {^he  said, 
loosening  the  fusteiiing  of  her  bonnet. 
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the  delicate  French  Mond  and  white 
satin  and  plume,  of  which  that  fabric 
\7as  composed,  contrastinfr  rather  pain- 
fully at  the  same  time  wiQi  her  flushed 
mahogany-coloured  complexion,  and 
ungracefully-formed  features.  "  Bless 
me,  Tm  so  glad  we'll  get  off  to  our 
country-house  to-morrow.  It*s  so  very 
delightful,  Mrs.  Lawson,  to  have  a 
countr}'  residence  to  go  to.  Goodness 
roe  what  a  close  room,  and  such  a  hot 
dusty  street.  It  does  just  look  so  queer 
to  me  after  Fitzherbert  square." 

To  this  Mrs.  Lawson  made  a  re- 
sponse as  composed  as  she  could  ;  she 
would  have  retorted  bitterly  and  vio- 
lently, but  her  husband  had  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Thompson  establishment, 
and  for  strong  reasons  she  considered 
it  prudent  to  refrain  from  quarrelling 
with  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  therefore 
spoke  but  very  little,  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son was  left  at  liberty  to  give  a  length- 
ened detail  of  Mr.  Thompson's  great 
wealth  and  her  own  gi*eat  profusion. 
She  began  first  with  herself,  and  fur- 
nished an  exact  detail  of  all  the  fine 
things  she  had  purchased  in  tlie  List 
month,  down  to  the  latest  box  of  pins. 
Next,  her  babies  occupied  her  for  half 
an  hour — the  quantity  of  chicken  they 
consumed,  and  the  number  of  frocks 
they  soiled  jwr  diem  were  minutely 
chronicled.  Then  her  house  came  under 
consideration :  she  depicted  the  bright 
glory  of  the  new  ponceau  furniture,  as 
contrasted  with  shocking  old  faded 
thin<i8 — and  she  ji^hmced  sijjrnificantlv 
towards  Mrs.  Lawson's  sofas  and 
chairs.  Next  she  made  a  discursive 
detour  to  the  culinary  department,  and 
gave  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
stones  of  lump  sugar  she  was  getting 
boiled  in  preserves,  and  of  the  days  of 
the  week  in  which  they  had  puddings, 
and  the  days  they  had  pies  at  dinner. 

••  But,  Mrs.  Lawson  dear,  have  you 
8ecn  ohi  Mr.  Lawson  since  he  came 
home?"  she  said,  when  she  was  rising 
to  depart ;  **  but  I  supjwse  you  havn't, 
for  they  sav  he  won't  have  anj'tliing  to 
do  with  his  relations  now — he  won't 
come  near  you  I  have  heard,  llicy  say 
he  lias  brought  such  a  lot  of  money 
with  him  from  South  America.'* 

At  thin  intelligence  every  feature 
of  Mrs.  lawson's  lace  bnght<M»ed  with 
powerful  inlerent.  She  impiinHl  whero 
Mr.  lawson  stoptXHl,  and  was  informed 
that  he  had  arnve<l  at  the  U'.st  hotel 
in  the  town  about  thii»e  days  pn»viou>ly, 
and  thai  every  one  talke<'l  of  the  large 


fortune  he  had  made  abroad,  &i  h 
seemed  to  make  no  secret  of  the  (act. 

A  bumini»  eagerness  to  obtain  pr«- 
session  of  that  money  entered  Mr-. 
Lawson's  soul,  and  she  thought  every 
second  of  time  drawn  out  to  the  pair. 
ful  duration  of  a  long  hour,  whi^i 
Mrs.  Thompson  slowly  moved  her  am- 
ple skirts  of  satin  across  the  draw  in  ♦- 
room,  and  took  her  departure.  Wn, 
Lawson  despatchcnl  a  nie^sengvr  iia- 
mediately  for  her  husband. 

Henry  Lawson  came  in,  an<l  li5ten«-*l 
with  surprise  to  the  intelligence  c^i  ht« 
father's  return.    He  was  taking  up  hi* 
hat  to  proceed  to  the  hotel  in  t  |ae<c  of 
him,  when  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door- 
Mrs.  Lawson's  heart  palpitated  with 
eagerness— if  it   should    be  her  hus- 
band's  father  in  his  own  carria;:  *— 
how   delightful  ! — that   horribk?  Alr*. 
'i'hompson  had  not  a  carriage  of  b«T 
own  yet,  though  she  was  always  talk- 
ing of  it.    They,  Mrs.  lawson  aofl  hw 
hu.sband,  had  just  been  alxtnt  saettin; 
up  a  carriage  when  bu sines?  failed  with 
them.    She  ran  briskly  down  the  Mairt 
— for  long  years  she  had  not  flown  with 
such  alertness — rapid  "iisions  of  ••••M, 
of  splendour,  an<l  triumph  seemetl  to 
hiKXY  her  along,  as  if  she  had  not  bci*n 
a  being  of  earth. 

She  was  not  disap]>ointed,  fi>r  thert*. 
at  the  o])en  door,  stood  John  I^w>t>ii. 
He  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of  fttr, 
the  costliness  of  which  told  Mrs.  law- 
son that  it  was  the  purchase  of  weulth ; 
a  servant  in  plain  livery  5upport«Ml 
him,  for  he  seemed  a  complete  invalid. 

Mrs.  Lawson  threw  her  arms  arouud 
his  neek,  and  embrace<l  him  with  a 
warmth  and  eagerness  which  brought 
a  cold  and  bitter  smile  over  the  whtt4s 
thin  lips  of  John  lawson.  He  replitnl 
brieflv  to  the  wekvmiinjjs  he  re<H»ir»Hl. 
He  threw  aside  lii>  cUiak,  and  exhibiud 
the  fiiiuro  of  an  exceed  in  «jlv  emnciat»*<i 
and  feeble  old  man,  who  had  all  the 
appearance  of  nin<»ty  yean«,  though  ho 
waji  little  more  than  sixtv ;  hi«  fktv 
was  worn  and  fleshless  to  a  painful 
dejree ;  hid  hair  was  of  the  whitest 
shade  of  great  a<;e,  but  his  eyes  had 
grown  much  more  serene  in  their  ex- 
pression than  in  his  earlier  days,  not- 
with;<tandin^  a  ca^t  of  suflering  whit^h 
hi*i  wliule  rou!itt«Mntice  e\liibited.  Ht» 
was  pl.iinlv.  but  mo?t  can^fnllv  and  re- 
spcctalfly  ilrei«?»etl;  a  diamond  ring  t»f 
gnat  value  wa*  mi  one  of  his  fin^»T4 ; 
the  ]u<>trc  of  the  diamonds  caught  MrA. 
lawson's  glance  on  her  fir«t  inspection 
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of  hw  person,  ami  hor  heart  dancod 
with  rapture — Mrs.  Thompson  bad  uo 
such  ring,  with  all  her  boasting  of  all 
her  finery. 

**  I  have  come  to  sec  ray  child  bo- 
fore  T  die,"  said  the  old  man,  gazing 
on  bis  son  with  earnest  eyes  ;  "  }  ou 
bit)ke  the  tics  of  nature  between  us  on 
your  jjart,  when,  ten  years  ago,  you 
refused  your  father  a  few  shillings  from 
vour  abundance,  but " 

He  was  interrupted  by  ISIrs.  I^aw- 
son,  who  uttered  many  voluble  pro- 
testations of  her  deep  grief  at  her 
having,  even  though  for  the  Mike  of 
economy,  refused  the  money  her  dear 
father  had  solicited  before  he  left  them. 
She  vowed  that  she  had  neither  ate, 
nor  slept,  nor  even  dressed  herself  for 
weeks  after  his  dcpju*ture ;  and  th.it, 
sleeping  or  waking,  she  was  perpetually 
wishing  she  had  given  him  the  money, 
even  though  she  had  known  that  ho 
was  going  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  or 
lose  it  in  any  way.  Iler  poor,  dear  fa- 
ther— oh,  she  wept  so  after  .she  heard 
that  he  had  left  the  country.  To  be 
sure  Henry  could  tell  how,  for  two  or 
three  nights,  her  pillow  was  soaked  with 
tears. 

A  cold,  bitter  smile  again  flitted 
across  the  old  man's  lips ;  he  made  no 
response  to  her  wonls,  but  in  the  one 
lo'jk  which  his  hollow  eves  Ciist  on  her, 
he  seemed  to  read  the  falsehood  of  her 
assertions. 

"  I  was  going  to  add,"  he  said, 
•*  that  though  you  forgot  you  were  my 
son,  and  refused  to  act  as  my  son, 
when  you  withheld  the  paltry  sum  for 
which  I  begged,  yet  I  could  not  refrain 
from  coming  once  more  to  look  on  my 
child's  face — to  look  on  the  face  of  my 
departed  wife  in  your's — for  I  know 
that  a  very  brief  period  must  finish  my 
life  now.  I  should  not  have  come  here, 
I  feel — I  know  it  is  the  weakness  of 
my  nature — I  should  have  died  amongst 
strangers,  for  the  strangers  of  other 
countries,  the  people  of  a  difierent 
hue,  and  a  dificrent  language,  I  have 
found  kind  and  ])itiful,  compared  witU 
those  of  my  own  house. 

<<  Oh,  don't  say  so — don't  say  so-^ 
yon  are  our  own  beloved  father ;  ah, 
my  heart  clings  to  every  feature  of 
your  poor,  dear,  old  face ;  there  are 
the  eyes  and  all  that  I  used  to  talk  to 
Henry  so  much  about.  Don't  talk  of 
strangers — I  shall  nurse  you  and  attend 
to  you  night  and  day." 

»Shc  made  a  movement,    as  if  ^hc 


would  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
again,  but  the  old  man  dix3w  back. 

•*  Woman  !  your  hypocritical  words 
show  me  that  vour  pitiless  heart  is  still 
unchans^ed — tdat  it  has  (^rown  even 
worpc.  You  forced  me  out  to  the 
world  in  my  old  age,  when  I  should 
have  had  no  thoughts  except  of  God 
and  the  world  to  come ;  you  forced  me 
to  think  of  moncy-m^kmg,  when  mv 
hair  was  rrrev  and  mv  blood  cold  witL 
years.  Yes,  1  had  to  draw  my  thoughts 
from  the  future  existence,  and  to 
waste  them  on  the  miserable  toils  of 
traflic,  in  order  to  make  money;  for 
it  was  better  to  do  this  than  to  drag 
out  my  life  a  pensioner  on  your  boun- 
ty, receiving  shillings  and  pence  which 
you  gave  me  as  if  it  ha«l  been  your 
heart's  blood,  though  I  only  asked  my 
own.  Woman  !  the  black  slavery  of 
my  dependence  on  you  was  frightful ; 
but  now  I  can  look  vou  thanklessly  in 
the  face,  for  I  have  the  means  of  living 
without  you.  I  spent  sick  and  sleep- 
less days  and  nights,  but  I  gained  an 
independence  ;  the  merciful  God  bless, 
ed  tne  efforts  of  the  old  man,  who 
strove  to  gain  his  livelihood — ye»,  I 
am  independent  of  you  both.  I  came 
to  see  my  son  before  I  die— that  is  all 
I  want." 

Mrs.  Lawson  attempted  a  further 
justification  of  herself,  but  the  words 
died  on  her  lips.  The  stern  looks  of 
the  old  man  silenced  her. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time,  he 
i^ose  to  take  his  de])arture  ;  but,  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  son,  he  con- 
sented to  remain  for  a  few  days,  only 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  To  this  Mrs.  Law. 
son  made  a  feint  of  resistance,  but 
agreed  in  the  end,  as  the  terms  offered 
by  the  old  man  were  very  advanta- 
geous. 

''I  shall  soon  have  a  lodging  for 
which  no  mortal  is  called  on  to  pay — 
the  great  mother-earth,"  said  the  old 
man, "  and  I  am  glad,  glad  to  escape  from 
this  money-governed  world.  Do  not 
smile  so  blandly  on  me,  both  of  you, 
and  attend  me  with  such  false  tender- 
ness. There,  take  it  away,'*  he  said,  as 
Airs.  Lawson  was  placing  her  most 
comfortable  footstool  under  his  feet; 
*•  there  was  no  attendance,  no  care, 
not  a  civil  action  or  kind  look  for  mo 
when  I  was  poor  John  lawson,  the 
silly,  most  silly  old  man,  who  h;id 
given  up  idl  to  his  son  and  his  son's 
wile,  for   the   lovo  of  them,  and  ex. 
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Iiected,  like  a  fool  as  he  was,  to  live 
with  them  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  to  have  the  family  purse  open  to 
him  for  any  triflinpr  suras  he  wished  to 
take.  Go,  go  for  God's  sake ;  try  and 
look  bitterly  on  me  now,  as  you  did 
when  you  forced  me  out  of  your  house. 
I  detest  your  obsequious  attentions — I 
was  as  worthy  of  them  ten  years  ago, 
before  I  dragged  down  my  old  age  to 
the  debasing  efforts  of  money-making. 
You  know  I  am  rich ;  you  would  wor- 
ship my  money  in  me  now.  Not  a  smil- 
ing look,  not  a  soft  word  you  bestow 
on  me,  but  is  for  my  ricnes,  not  for 
me.  Ay,  you  think  you  have  my 
wealth  in  your  grasp  already;  you  know 
I  cannot  live  long.  Thank  God  that  my 
life  is  almost  ended,  and  I  hope  my 
death  will  be  a  benefit  to  you,  in  soft- 
ening your  hard  hearts." 

Mrs.  Lawson  drew  some  hope  from 
his  last  words,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  to  hide  the  joy  which  shone 
on  her  face. 

In  a  few  days  the  old  man  became 
seriously  ill,  and  was  altogether  con- 
fined to  his  room.  As  death  evidently 
approached,  his  mind  became  serene 
and  calm,  and  he  received  the  atten- 
tions which  Mrs.  Lawson  and  his  son 
lavished  on  him  with  a  silent  compo- 
sure, which  led  them  to  hope  that 
he  had  completely  forgotten  their  pre- 
vious conduct  to  him. 

The  night  on  which  he  died,  he 
turned  to  his  son,  and  Fjiid  a  few  wonls, 
a  very  few  words,  regarding  worldly 
niatteriS.  lie  exhorted  Henry  to  live 
in  a  somewhat  less  expensive  style,  and 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  contentment 
without  riches  ;  then  he  blessed  God 
that  he  was  entering  on  a  world  in 
which  he  would  hear  no  moixj  of  mo- 
ney, or  earthly  possession.  He  re- 
mained in  a  calm  sleep  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  they  thounjht, 
but  in  the  morning  they  found  him 
dead. 

The  fimcral  was  over,  and  the  time 
was  come  in  which  the  old  man's  will 
was  to  be  opened.  Mrs.  Lawson  had 
waited  for  that  moment — she  would 
have  forcibly  dragged  time  onwards  to 
that  moment — she  had  execrated  the 
long  hours  of  night  since  the  old  man's 
death — she  had  still  more  anathema- 
tised the  slowly  passing  days,  when 
gazing  furtively  through  a  corner  of 
the  bhnded  window,  she  saw  fine  equi- 
pages and  finely-dressed  ladies  passing, 
and  she  planned  how  she  woiild  shine 


when  the  old  man's  wealth  would  be 
her  own.  She  drew  glorious  mental 
pictures  of  how  she  would  burst  fi*om 
behind  the  shadowing  cloud  of  pover- 
ty, and  dazzle  all  her  acquaintances. 
Her  dress,  her  carriage,  her  style  of 
living  would  be  unique  in  her  rank  of 
life  for  taste  and  costliness.  She  would 
show  them  she  had  got  money — money 
at  last — more  money  than  them  all. 

Now  at  la.«t  she  sat  and  saw  the  will 
being  opened;  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
mere  fonnality,  for  the  old  man  had 
no  one  but  them  to  whom  he  could 
leave  his  money ;  she  never  once  doubt- 
ed but  all  would  be  theirs;  she  had 
i^easoned,  and  fancied  herself  into  the 
firm  conviction.  Her  only  fear  wa?, 
that  the  amount  might  not  be  so  large 
as  she  calculated  on. 

She  saw  the  pacquet  opened.  Her 
eyes  dilated,  her  lips  became  parched ; 
her  heart  and  brain  burned  with  a 
fierce  eagerness — money,  money  ] — at 
last  uttered  the  griping  spirit  within 
her. 

The  will,  after  beginning  in  the  usaal 
formal  style,  was  as  follows :-» 

**  I  bequeath  to  my  son  Henry's  wife, 
Augusta  J^awson,  a  high  and  noble 
gift"  (Mrs,  Lawson  almost  sprung 
ti*om  her  seat  with  eagerness),  *'  the 
greatest  of  all  legacies,  I  bequeath  to 
A U'Tusta  Lawson — Charity  I  Au^rusta 
Lawson  refused  me  a  few  shillin<Ts 
which  I  wished  to  bestow  on  a  starving 
woman;  but  now  I  leave  her  joint 
executrix,  with  my  son  Henry,  in  the 
distribution  of  all  my  money  and  all 
my  effects,  without  any  reservation,  in 
charity,  to  be  applied  to  such  chari- 
table purposes  as  in  this,  my  last  will 
and  testament,  I  have  directed." 

Then  followed  a  statement  of  his  ef- 
fects and  money,  down  to  the  most  mi- 
nute particular ;  the  money  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  his  personal 
effects  he  directed  to  be  sold,  with  the 
exception  of  his  very  valuable  diamond 
ring,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  orphan 
daughter  of  the  poor  relation  in  whose 
house  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  previous  to  his 
going  abroad.  All  the  proceeds  of  his 
other  effects,  together  with  the  whole 
amount  of  his  money,  he  bequeathed 
for  different  charitable  purposes,  and 
gave  minute  din'ctions  as  to  the  mau* 
n'jr  in  wliich  various  sums  were  to  bo 
expended.  The  largest  amount  he  di« 
rected  to  be  distributed  in  yearly  dona- 
tions amongst  the  most  indigent  old 
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men  and  women  within  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  of  his  native  place.  Those  who 
were  refiding  with  their  sons,  and  thoir 
sons'  wives,  were  to  receive  by  far  the 
lar^C5st  relief.  He  appointc<l  as  trus- 
tees two  of  the  most  re^jpectabie  mer- 
chants of  the  town^  to  wnom  he  ^ve 
authority  to  see  the  provisions  ot  his 
will  carried  out,  in  case  his  son 
and  Mrs.  Lawson  should  decline 
the  duties  of  executorship  which 
he  had  bequeathed  to  them;  the 
trustees  were  to  exercise  a  surveil- 
lance over  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lawson, 
to  sec  that  the  will  should  in  every 
particular  be  strictly  carried  into  effect. 
The  will  was  dated,  and  duly  signed 
in  the  town  in  South  America  where 


the  old  man  had  for  some  years  re- 
sided ;  a  codicil,  containing  the  bequest 
of  the  rinj^,  with  some  further  particu- 
lars re:rjir(rmnr  the  charities,  had  been 
added  a  few  days  previous  to  the  old 
man's  death. 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  carried  fainting 
from  the  room  before  the  reeling  of 
the  will  was  concluded.  She  was 
seized  with  violent  fever,  and  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  She  recovered; 
however,  and  from  the  verge  of  the 
etenml  existence  on  which  she  had 
been,  she  returned  to  Ufe  with  a  less 
worldly  and  ostentatious  nature,  and 
a  soul  more  alive  to  the  impulses  of 
kindness  and  charity. 


A   FLIGHT   OF    LADT-DIBDS. 


In-  the  disappointing  year  of  1848 — 
that  year  parturient,  as  it  seemed,  and 
only  seemed,  of  revolutions  in  Ireland, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  prolific 
of  menace  and  convulsion,  we  had  the 
fortune  to  be  present  when  a  singular 
advice  was  given  to  an  agitated  indi- 
vidual, and  (contrary  to  the  usual  fate 
of  such  non-expensive  generosities) 
was  accepted  and  acted  on.  The 
party  to  whom  this  counsel  was  given 
had  suffered  much  mental  disquiet, 
under  a  persuasion  that  the  Repeal 
threatenings  meant  more  mischief  than 
the  transitory  disorder  they  excited. 
Day  after  day  he  read  of  mustering 
clubs,  daring  conspiracies,  and  mon- 
ster meetings ;  speeches  like  streams 
of  burning  lava  rent  their  way  through 
his  af&ighted  memory  in  deluges  of 
fire ;  literal  and  bodily  forms  of  pistol, 
and  pike,  and  dagger,  assumed  a  spec- 
tral  mfluence  over  his  tortured  imagi. 
nation ;  and,  incapable  of  conceiving 
that  the  swelling  ambitions  and  the  di;s- 
perate  resolutions  of  Conciliation  Hall 
and  the  Councils,  could  possibly  die 
tamely  out,  as  they  did,  in  i3allingarry, 
he  lived  in  a  fever  of  fear ;  his  dream 
by  night,  his  thought  by  day,  that  im- 
psndin^  convulsion  of  blood  and  crime, 
m  which,  whoever  were  the  victors, 
the  country  would  become  worse  than 


a  howling  wilderness.  Such  was  his 
condition,  intellectual  and  moral, 
when,  looking  with  bleared  and  blood- 
shot eves  into  the  face  of  a  friend,  he 
told  his  melancholy  tale,  and  suppli- 
cated counsel. 

The  chamber  in  which  this  earnest 
retpiest  was  made,  rises  around  us  as 
we  write.  It  was  a  library,  (juaintly 
but  highly  ornamented  in  the  elab  >- 
rate  decorations  of  the  olden  tiuic. 
Kichly  carved  cases  contained  trea- 
sures of  higher  price  than  anything  of 
mere  material  structure.  But  tliere 
were  manifest  proofs  that  that  vast 
treasury  of  disciplined  thought  was 
suffered  to  rest  untouched  on  shelves^ 
where  it  was  carefidly  put  "out  of  the 
way;"  and  that  the  slow-ripened  wis- 
dom of  the  days  gone  by  had  become 
superseded  by  the  prolific  out-pourings 
of  ready  literature,  and  politics,  and 
partisan,  as  well  as  personal,  excite- 
ment, which  commend  the  daily  press 
to  its  readers.  U'his  was  manitestly 
the  form  in  which  written  thought  as- 
similated most  promptly  to  the  mental 
constitution  of  our  perturbed  friend. 
Folios  and  octavos  reposeil  undisturb- 
ed in  their  monumental  receptacles.; 
chairs  and  tallies,  carpet  and  loun- 
ger, were  overspread,  confuse* lly  and 
thickly,  with  piles  of  newspapers,  read 
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or  in  process  of  perusal.  On  tliis  de- 
partment of  the  patient's  studious  pur- 
suit,  the  counsel  he  solicited  took  an 
effect  of  extermination.  '*  Cast  them 
out — cast  them  all  out/'  said  his  friend ; 
"  put  yourself  under  a  course  of  the 
ancients ;  and,  whatever  you  do,  ab- 
jure newspapers  for  a  year,  or  until 
this  tyranny  be  overpast." 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  bo 
wearisome*  to  continue  the  history  of 
this  consultation  through  all  its  iluc< 
tuating  dettails.  SuHicient  it  is  to  i«ay, 
that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
between  adviser  and  advised.  Ancients, 
and  moderns  worth}-  to  be  their  as- 
sociates in  the  severer  exercises  of 
genius,  were  suffered  to  sleep  in 
their  place  of  rest.  Kewspa]>ers  were 
placed  under  a  temporary  interdict, 
and  a  new  flight  of  literary  yisitants 
descentled  on  the  library-table.  Our 
disquieted  friend  changed  the  charac- 
ter with  the  cause  or  subject  of  his 
ahinns.  Fictitious  perplexities  and 
distresses  awakened  a  new  kind  of  in- 
terest. Anxiety  and  alarm,  in  chang- 
ing their  object,  changed  their  nature. 
If,  when  the  harpies  were  chased  away 
from  the  feasts  they  persecuted  and 
polluted,  the  sylvan  snades  thepr  had 
mfested  became  populous  with  smging 
birds,  and  the  Trojan  bands,  as  they 
resumed  their  places  at  the  table,  were 
saluted  by  the  nchest  harmony  the 
forest  bou<!hs  could  offer — the  chanrrc 
would  not  be  greater  than  was  that  m 
the  life  of  our  friend,  when  the  threat- 
enin^s  of  the  daily  press  were  denied 
admission  to  his  study,  and  a  light  li- 
tcrature^  in  which  politics  had  no 
part,  came  on  to  supersede  them. 

Regarded  in  this  somewhat  utilita- 
rian aspect,  light  literature  is,  as  it  were, 
a  salubrious  retreat  for  the  great  mass 
of  intellectual  valetudinarians.  The 
few  can  appease  their  mental  disquiet, 
and  escape  from  harrowing  care,  by 
exploring  the  paths  of  science  or 
learning — the  wisdom  of  *'  divine  phi- 
losophy;" the  i7i^ny,  who  cannot  "hold 
their  pace  on  deep  experiments,"  must 
seek  a  readier  relief — ikexr  change  of 
air  must  be  to  a  lighter  style  of  literary 
occupation. 

If  readers  may  thus  be  influenced 
for  good  by  the  creations  of  thought, 
into  which  they  withdraw  from  dis- 
quietudes   of  condition    or    circum- 


stances, the  contrivers  of  this  imagi- 
nary existence  incur,  it  is  manifest^ 
a  serious  responsibility,  that  there  be 
no  unwholesome  agencies  in  those  re> 
ti*eats  where  they  offer  refreshment  to 
the  wearv,  and  health  to  "  the  mind 
diseased."  We  have  known  the  horror 
of  thick  darkness  with  which  a  vitiated 
nervous  system  has  opftressed  a  sad 
spirit,  dispei'sed  by  a  chapter  of  Lever 
or  Dickens ;  and  we  have  known  w^hen 
a  page  of  imaginary  teiTors  has  fear- 
fully prevailed  over  a  mind  feebly 
8tru;;glini;  with  ideal  calamities,  and 
contirmed  its  afliictiou  into  a  state  of 
melancholy  madness.  •*  Books,  the 
medicine  of  the  soul,"  as  they  have 
been  styled,  "  must  be,"  it  has  been 
well  observed,  *'  adapted,  as  any  other 
medicine,  to  the  disease  they  are  to 
cure." 

And,  assuredly,  if  in  the  abundance 
of  counsellors  there  is  always  safety, 
light  literature,  in  this  our  day  of  men- 
tal enterprise,  has  one  strong  claim  to 
be  respected.  It  is  omnigenous  and 
abundant.  Not  only  have  we  seen 
the  rising  of  two  or  three  lights  of 
most  commanding  influence,  but  the 
**  minora  sidera"  amidst  which  they 
shine  begem  our  firmament  in  vast 
profusion,  and  in  various  instances 
beam  upon  us  with  a  very  salubrious 
efficacy.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
starry  host ;  but  why  should  we  hold 
ourselves  trammelled  in  the  meshes 
of  those  embarrassing  metaphors, 
and  call  our  octavos  and  duodecimos 
by  the  name  of  stai^.  We  have 
on  the  table  before  us  an  assortment 
of  pictures,  some  well,  some  littlc» 
known  ;  some  which  trace  their  being 
to  authors  of  name — some  which  arc 
to  make  a  name  for  their  authors; 
among  whom,  by  the  way,  the  prayer 
of  Ossian's  hero  is  the  ordinary  Ian- 
guage  of  their  ambitions^  that  they 
may  be  known  in  their  posterity,  and 
be,  as  was  Morni  the  father  of  Gaul, 
known  as  authors  of  the  works  in  which 
their  intellectual  being  is  reproduced. 
We  will  open  our  stores  : — 
And  first  to  our  hand  come  "  The 
Ogilvies  ;"•  a  novel  in  three  volumes, 
the  composition,  as  rumour  has  it,  of  a 
lady,  and  a  young  lady.  It  is  a  slight 
story,  with  little  in  its  plot  out  of  the 
ordinary  track,  but  having  scenes  and 
situations  of  much  interest,  and  indi- 
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CHtive  of  far  more  than  oi-dinary  ix)wcr. 
The  subject  of  the  story  is  that  which 
we  regard  as  en  regie — **  The  course  of 
true  love  never  did  run  smooth.**  A 
walking  gen tleman,  while  suing  for  the 
love  of  one  fair  creature,  wins  the  af- 
fections of  another.  Rejected  by  the 
object  of  his  love^  as  usual,  he  leaves 
the  country ;  and,  at  his  return,  finds 
the  slighted  girl  grown  into  majestic 
womanhood,  a  wife  and  a  beauty. 
We  regret  to  read  of  moral  delinquen- 
cies in  fiction,  and  wish  lady-writers 
especially  would  eschew  them.  But 
what  are  our  wishes  in  the  judgment 
of  a  novelist  ?  The  hero  of  the  tale, 
who  had  unthinkingly  awakened  an 
interest  in  the  heart  of  the  half  child, 
half  sirl,  with  whom  he  entertained 
himself  while  wooing  her  obdurate 
cousin,  avows  a  passion  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  ought  to  have 
thwarted  and  concealed  it;  and,  in. 
stead  of  fiying,  as  he  flew  when  his 
prayer  was  rejected,  he  remains  within 
the  circle  of  his  new,  but  too  tardy 
affection,  long  enoua:h  to  tell  his  sin- 
ful story.  An  accident  of  a  deplor. 
able  character  comes  to  the  rescue  of 
the  compromised  and  perilled  wife  and 
*'  friend. "    The  husband,  as  if  in  com- 

Eliancc  with  the  half-furmed  wishes  of 
is  unhappy  partner,  meets  a  sudden 
and  violent  death.  A  marriage  follows 
between  what  may  well  be  called  the 
guilty  parties;  and  as  they  return 
from  the  ceremony  by  which  they  were 
united — even  in  an  hour  after  the  con- 
secrated words  are  spoken — ^the  in. 
auspicious  marriage  is  dissolved — 

*■  Who  come*  horn  Om  bridal  chamber?— Axrael, 
Um  aogcl  of  death.*' 

We  cite  the  passage  in  which  this 
catastrophe,  unprecedented  in  ro- 
mance, 18  recorded.  We  cite  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  the  reader  will 
peruse  it  without  any  feeling  of  sus- 
pense ;  and  yet  wo  shidl  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  it  do  not  convey  an  idea  of 
power  and  genius,  which  demands  only 
careful  culture  to  become  eminent : — 

^  Katharine  finblied  the  letter  all  hot  the 
ognatare.  A  few  hoars  more,  and  she 
would  write  as  her  own  that  long-beloved 
name.  The  thought  came  upon  her  with  a 
flood  of  bewildering  joy.  She  leaned  her 
forehead  on  the  paper  in  one  long,  still  pause ; 
and  then  sprang  up,  pressing  her  clasped 
hands  In  tnms  to  her  heaving  breast  and 
throbbing  temples,  in  a  delirium  of  raptorc 
that  waa  almost  pain. 
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*'  *  It  ii>  true— it  is  all  true  !*  tthe  cried— 
*  joy  has  come  at  last  This  day  I  shall  be 
his  wife — this  day,  nay,  this  hour;  and  he 
will  be  mine — mine  only — ^mine  for  ever!* 

"  As  she  stood,  her  once  drooping  form  was 
sublimated  into  almost  superhuman  beauty 
— the  beauty  which  had  dawned  with  the 
dawning  love.  It  was  the  same  face,  radiant 
with  the  same  shining,  which  had  kindled 
into  pastiionate  hope  the  young  girl  who 
once  gazed  into  the  mirror  at  Summerwood. 
But  ten  times  more  glorious  was  the  loveli  • 
ness  bom  of  the  hope  fulfilled. 

"  The  hope  fulfilled  I  Could  it  be  so,  when, 
excited  by  this  frenzied  joy,  there  darted 
through  her  heart  that  warning  pang?  She 
sank  on  the  bed,  struck  with  a  cold  numb- 
ness. Above  the  morning  sounds  without — 
the  bees  humming  among  the  roses,  the 
swallows  twittering  in  the  eaves — Katharine 
heard  and  felt  the  death- pulse,  which  warned 
her  that  her  hours  were  numbered. 

"  To  die,  so  young  still,  so  fall  of  life  aud 
love— to  sink  from  Lynedon's  arms  to  the 
cold  dark  grave — to  pass  from  this  glad 
spring  sunshine  into  darkness,  and  silence, 
and  nothingness !  it  was  a  horrible  doom ! 
And  it  might  come  at  any  moment — soon — 
soon — perhaps  even  before  the  bridal ! 

"  *  It  shall  not  come !'  shrieked  the  voice  of 
Katharine's  despair,  though  her  palsied  lips 
scarcely  gave  vent  to  the  sound. 

"  *  I  will  live  to  be  his  wife,  if  only  for  one 
week,  one  day,  one  hour!  Love  has  con- 
quered life — ^it  shall  conquer  death  I  I  will 
not  die  /' 

"Siie  held  her  breaUi ;  she  strove  to  press 
down  the  pulsations  that  stirred  her  veiy 
garments ;  she  moved  her  |eeble,  ioe-boand 
limbs,  and  stood  upright. 

" '  I  must  be  calm,  vety  calm.  What  is  this 
poor  weak  body  to  my  strong  sool  ?  I  will 
fight  with  death — I  will  drive  it  from  me. 
Love  is  my  life,  nought  else :  while  that  lasts 
I  cannot  die !'  v 

"  Bat  still  the  loud  beating  choked  her  very 
breath,  as  she  moaned,  *  Paul,  Paul,  come ! 
Save  me,  clasp  me;  let  your  spirit  pass  into 
mine  and  give  me  life — life  !* 

"  And  while  she  yet  called  upon  his  name^ 
Katharine  heard  from  below  the  voice  of  her 
bridegroom.  He  came  bounding  over  the 
little  gate,  and  entered  the  rose-porch,  wear* 
ing  a  bridegroom's  most  radiant  mien.  She 
saw  him ;  she  heard  him  asking  for  her ;  a 
scarce  perceptible  anxiety  trembled  through 
his  cheerful  tone.  Gould  she  cast  over  his 
happiness  the  cold  horror  which  froze  her 
own  ?  could  she  tell  him  that  his  bride  waa 
doomed  ?  No  ;  she  would  smile^  she  would 
bring  him  joy,  even  to  the  last. 

"'Tell  him  I  am  coming,*  she  said,  in 
a  calm,  cheerful  voice,  to  the  nurse  who 
repeated  Lynedon*s  anxious  summons.  And 
then  Katharine  bathed  her  temples,  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  went  to  meet  her  bridegroom.** 

In  this  strain  the  story  proceeds 
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or  in  process  of  perusal.  On  this  do- 
partmunt  of  the  patient's  studious  pur- 
suit,  the  counsel  he  solicited  took  an 
effect  of  extermination.  **  Cast  them 
out — cast  them  all  out,"  said  his  friend ; 
"  put  yourself  under  a  course  of  the 
ancients ;  and,  whatever  you  do,  ab- 
jure newspapers  for  a  year,  or  until 
this  tyranny  be  overpast." 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  bo 
wearisome*  to  continue  the  history  of 
this  consultation  through  all  its  iluc. 
tuating  details.  SufHcient  it  is  to  say, 
that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
between  adviser  and  advised.  Ancients, 
and  moderns  worthy  to  be  tlieir  as- 
sociates in  the  severer  exercises  of 
genius,  were  suti'ered  to  sleep  in 
their  place  of  rest.  Newspapers  were 
placed  under  a  temporary'  interdict, 
and  a  new  flight  of  literary  visitants 
descended  on  the  librai'y- table.  Our 
disquieteil  friend  changed  the  charac- 
ter with  the  cause  or  subject  of  his 
alarms.  Fictitious  perplexities  and 
distresses  awakened  a  new  kind  of  in- 
terest.  Anxiety  and  alarm,  in  chang- 
ing their  object,  changed  their  nature. 
If,  when  the  harpies  were  chased  away 
from  the  feasts  they  persecuted  aud 
polluted,  the  sylvan  snades  thepr  had 
infested  became  populous  with  sniging 
birds,  and  the  Trojan  bands,  as  they 
resumed  their  places  at  the  table,  were 
salutf^d  by  the  richest  harmony  the 
forest  boughs  could  offer — the  change 
would  not  be  greater  than  was  that  in 
the  life  of  our  friend,  when  the  threat- 
eninp  of  the  daily  press  were  denied 
adnnssion  to  his  study,  and  a  light  li- 
tcrature,  in  which  politics  had  no 
part,  came  on  to  supersede  them. 

Regarded  in  this  somewhat  utilita* 
rian  aspect,  light  literature  is,  as  it  were, 
a  salubrious  retreat  for  the  great  mass 
of  intellectual  valetudinarians.  The 
few  can  appease  their  mental  disquiet, 
and  escape  from  harrowing  care,  by 
exploring  the  ]mths  of  science  or 
learning — the  wisdom  of  ^*  divine  phi* 
losophy;"  the m^nj^*  who  cannot  "hold 
their  paoc  on  deep  experiments,"  must 
0eek  a  readier  n4ief— Mnr  change  ol' 
air  must  be  to  a  lighter  («tyle  of  literary 
occupation. 

If  readers  may  thns  be  influenced 
for  good  by  the  creations  of  thought, 
into  which  they  withdraw  from  dis- 
quietudes   of  condition    or    circum- 


stances, the  contrivers  of  this  ima^l- 
nary  existence  incur,  it  is  manifest, 
a  serious  responsibility,  that  there  Up 
no  unwholesome  agencies  in  tho^o  it- 
treats  where  they  offer  refreshment  t4» 
the  wearv*  and  health  to  '*  the  mind 
diseased."  We  have  known  the  honv- 
of  thick  darkness  with  which  a  x-itZMtc-l 
nervous  system  has  oppressed  a  s^td 
spirit,  dispei*sed  by  a  chapter  of  Ler«r 
or  Dickens;  and  we  have  known  wbtn 
a  page  of  iniagiuar)-  terrors  has  frar- 
fully  prevailed  over  a  mind  feehly 
struggling  with  ideal  calamities,  anri 
confirmed  its  afliictiou  into  a  stale  ••!' 
melancholy  madness.  **Book.s  the 
medicine  of  the  soul/'  as  thov  hav< 
been  styled,  "  must  be,"  it  Las  lieeii 
well  observed,  •'  adapted,  as  any  otbt  r 
medicine,  to  the  disease  thev  an-  to 
cure." 

And,  assuredly,  if  in  tlie  abundaui-t* 
of  counsellors  there  is  alwav8  safctv, 
lij^ht  literature,  in  this  our  day  ofuKMi- 
tai  enterprise,  has  one  strong  claim  v  > 
be  respected.  It  is  omnigenous  and 
abundant.  Not  only  have  we  avi'fi 
the  rising  of  two  or  three  Hght«  ot 
most  commanding  influence,  but  th* 
'*  minora  sidera'*  amidst  which  they 
shine  begem  our  firmament  in  Ta<t 
profusion,  and  in  various  insCan<x*<« 
beam  upon  us  with  a  very  salubrkxts 
efficacy.  We  have  now  before  us  a 
starry  host;  but  why  should  we  hold 
ourselves  trammelled  in  the  mesh«.> 
of  those  embarrassing  metaphor** 
and  call  our  octavos  and  duodecimo^ 
by  the  name  of  stai's.  We  have 
on  the  table  before  us  an  assort mtriic 
of  pictures,  some  well,  some  littlv, 
known  ;  some  which  trace  tlieir  bein^ 
to  authors  of  name — some  wliieh  an* 
to  make  a  name  for  tlieir  authors ; 
among  whom,  by  the  way,  the  prayer 
of  OsHun's  hero  is  the  ordinary  lau- 
guage  of  their  ambitions,  that  th«y 
may  be  known  in  their  posterity,  and 
be,  as  was  Morni  the  father  of  Uaul* 
known  m  authors  of  the  works  in  which 
their  intellectual  l>cing  is  n*pruduce<l. 

We  will  ojien  our  stores  :— . 

An<l  first  to  our  liand  come  *'  Tlie 
Ogilvic.<< ;'  *  a  novel  in  three  vulumcN 
the  composition,  as  rumour  has  it,  of  a 
lady,  and  a  vounr;  lady.  It  b  a  slight 
story,  with  little  in  its  plot  oat  of  iho 
ordinary  track,  but  havmg  scenes  and 
situations  of  much  interest,  and  indi- 
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r^Ati\c  <»r  fjir  mon*  tluiii  ortlinary  i)ower. 
'llie  tubjcH:!  of  tbe  utoiy  in  that  which 
w«  n*g«rd  M  fn  regle^^**  The  couwc  of 
true  low  Dcver  did  run  iniooth.**  A 
widkin^  gentleniaoy  while  suing  for  tho 
love  of  utio  fair  crentun*,  win«i  the  af- 
fi*«-tionB  of  another.  RejecttMl  by  the 
vbjt'ct  of  hl«  love,  a.H  u^uuU  ho  leavtii 
tin*  cfiuntry ;  and,  at  haa  ri*turn,  linflH 
tlie  tliiirhtetl  girl  grown  into  inajcidic 
wmnanhood,  a  wife  and  a  U*autv. 
We  rfjrret  to  read  u^  moral  dt*lin([ut'n- 
ciff  in  fiction,  and  wish  lady -writers 
r.<*tMvialIr  wouhl  c««chcw  thoni.  Hut 
what  are  <»ar  wishes  in  the  judgment 
of  a  no%rli«t  ?  The  hero  of  the  tale, 
whi  hatl  onthinkinn:Iy  awakened  un 
interest  in  the  heart  of  the  half  child, 
half  eirU  with  whom  he  cntertaintMl 
huu^-lf  white  wooing;  her  t»)Klurate 
M*ii%in,  arows  a  |>.i>Mon  under  the  rir- 
1  'ini0tanc€«  in  which  he  ou;;ht  to  have 
thwarted  and  conoexUed  it ;  and,  in. 
•t^md  of  flying,  a.^  ho  flew  when  his 
tmrcr  waa  n*jectcd,  he  rcniainsi  within 
tht*  circle  of  his  m*w,  but  too  tardy 
alTectiun,  long  enou<;h  to  t«.*ll  hi  J  9in. 
tut  atory.  An  atx^iileut  of  a  dcplor- 
aote  rharactrr  cvnues  to  th<*  re^ue  of 
the  com|«rofni«e<1  and  perilled  wife  and 
**  friend."  The  hujiband,  as  if  in  com- 
pjiaofv  with  the  half. formed  wishes  of 
lii«  unhappy  partner,  meet^f  a  .tudden 
and  violent  death.  A  marriage  follows 
U^tucen  what  niav  well  be  culled  the 
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Knilty  parties;  and  as  they  return 
fn im  the  oen*nM>ny  by  which  they  were 
united— ^«vcn  in  an  hour  al\er  the  cou- 
■ecrated  wordji  are  s{ioken — the  in. 
4iM|iicintts  marriage  is  dissolved-^ 


Ua  M#  I  w  tmthr 


tttt  hrida  rhambcx?~Asrsci, 


H*e  cite  the  passage  iu  which  this 
ratastrofibe,  nnprec(*«!ented  in  ro- 
mance, IS  recordcHl.  We  cite  at  a  dls- 
silraotajte*  becau^  the  reader  will 
]Rni^*  it  without  anv  fei'ling  of  sus. 
{«ffi«e ;  and  }  et  wo  f>hall  be  mu<'h  <lisap. 
)» -inte*]  if  it  ilo  not  convey  an  idea  of 
pjwcr  and  genius,  which  demands  only 
eareftti  cultuiv  to  become  eminent  :— 


llni«haltbe  k>(ter  sll  bat  tho 
A  few   hcmr*  roorv,    and   »be 
«««M  write  as  b«T  own  thst  kmg-beloved 
TW  thoagfat  osHM  upon  bcr  with  a 
ti  bswOderiag  joy.    Stic  leaned  her 
oa  the  paper  in  ont  long,  etill  pause ; 
spfSBg  ap,  pcMstog  her  clasped 
la  tame  to  ber  beaviaK  breaftt  An«l 
ia  a  ikhriam  of  rsptiirc 
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*'  *  It  U  true—it  ia  all  true !'  t>he  cried— 
*  joy  has  come  at  last.  This  day  1  shall  be 
his  wife — this  day,  nsy,  this  hour;  snd  he 
will  be  mine — mUie  only — mine  for  ever !' 

**  As  »lie  stood,  her  oucc  drooping  form  was 
sublim.'Ucd  into  almost  superhuman  beauty 
-.thp  bisuty  which  had  dawned  with  the 
dawning  love.  It  wss  the  same  face,  radiant 
with  the  saine  shining,  which  had  kindled 
into  paNflonato  hope  the  young  girl  who 
once  gazed  into  tho  minor  at  Summerwood. 
But  tfn  times  more  glorious  was  the  loveti  • 
nesK  bom  of  the  hope  fulfilled* 

"  The  hope  fmlJUlcd  /  Coukl  it  be  so,  when, 
excited  by  this  frenzie<l  joy,  there  darted 
through  her  heart  that  warning  pang?  She 
sank  on  tlie  bed,  struck  with  s  cold  numb- 
nens.  Above  the  morning  sounds  without — 
the  l)cvs  humming  among  the  roses,  the 
swallows  twittering  in  the  eaves— Katharine 
heard  and  felt  the  death- pube,  which  warned 
her  that  her  liours  were  numbered. 

'*  To  die,  m  young  still,  so  full  of  life  and 
lovo— to  sink  from  Lynedou's  arms  to  tho 
a»ld  dark  grave — to  pass  fhnn  this  glad 
spring  sunshine  into  darkness,  and  silence, 
and  nothingness!  it  was  a  horrible  doom! 
And  it  might  come  at  any  moment — soon — 
soon — perhaps  even  before  the  bridal ! 

** '  It  shall  not  come !'  shrieked  the  voiee  of 
Katharine's  despair,  though  her  palsied  lips 
scarcely  gave  vent  to  the  sound. 

'*  *  I  will  live  to  be  his  wife,  if  only  for  one 
week,  one  day,  one  hour!  Love  has  con- 
quered life — it  shall  conquer  death  I  I  wUl 
noidur 

"She  held  her  breath ;  she  strove  to  prms 
down  the  pulsstu>ns  that  stirred  her  veiy 
garments ;  she  moved  her  ISwble,  ioe-bonnd 
limbs,  and  stood  upright. 

*' '  I  must  be  calm,  very  calm.  What  is  thia 
poor  weak  body  to  my  strong  soul  ?  I  will 
figlit  with  death — I  will  drive  it  fh>m  me. 
Ijoxe  is  my  life,  nought  else :  while  that  lasts 
I  cannot  die  !*  * 

**  But  still  the  loud  beating  choked  her  very 
breath,  as  she  moaned,  *  Paul,  Paul,  come ! 
Save  me,  dssp  me ;  let  your  spirit  pass  into 
mme  and  give  me  life — ift  V 

"  Anil  whik  she  yet  called  upon  his  name^ 
Katharine  heard  from  below  the  voice  of  bcr 
bridegroom.  Ue  came  bounding  over  the 
little  gate,  and  entered  the  rose-porch,  weai^ 
ing  a  bridegroom's  most  radiant  mien.  She 
saw  him  ;  she  heard  him  asking  for  her ;  a 
scare*  perceptible  anxiety  trembled  through 
his  clieerful  tone.  Could  she  cast  over  Ua 
happiness  the  cold  horror  which  fh>se  bar 
own  ?  could  she  tell  him  that  his  bride  waa 
doomed  ?  No :  she  would  smile,  she  would 
bring  him  joy,  even  to  the  last. 

''  *  Tell  him  I  am  coming,*  she  ssid,  in 
a  calm,  cheerful  voice,  to  the  nurse  who 
repeated  Lj*nedon*s  anxious  summons.  And 
then  Katharine  bathed  her  temples,  smoothed 
Iht  liair,  and  went  to  meet  her  brUegroom.** 

In  this  strain  tbe  story  proceeds 
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through  the  incidents  of  the  marriage 
cercmonv.  It  has  at  lennrth  been 
concluded  *.— 

"The  whole  wide  world  was  nothing 
to  her  now.  She  only  held  the  hand 
which  pressed  her  own  with  a  tender 
though  somewhat  agitated  clasp,  and  said 
to  herself,  *I  am  his — he  is  mine — for 
ever.'  They  walked  in  silence  from  the 
chorchi  down  the  lane,  through  the  rose- 
porch,  and  into  the  cottage  parlonr.  Then 
Katharine  felt  herself  drawn  closely,  passion- 
ately, into  his  very  heart ;  and  she  heard  the 
words,  once  so  wildly  prayed  for,  *My 
Katharine — my  wife  /' 

•*  In  that  embrace  ^in  that  one  long,  never- 
ending  kiss — she  could  willingly  have  passed 
fh»m  life  into  eternity. 

"  After  a  while  they  both  began  to  talk 
calmlT .  Paul  made  her  sit  by  the  open  win- 
dow, wliile  he  leaned  over  her,  pulling  the 
roses  from  oatside  the  caaement,  and  throw- 
ing them  leaf  by  leaf  into  her  lap.  While  he 
did  so,  she  took  courage  to  tell  him  of  the 
letter  to  her  mother.  He  murmured  a  little 
at  the  full  confession,  but  when  he  read  it  he 
only  blessed  her  the  more  for  her  tenderness 
towards  himself. 

"  *  May  I  grow  worthy  of  such  love,  my 
Blatharine !'  he  said,  for  the  moment  deeply 
touched.  *  But  we  must  not  be  sad,  dearest. 
Come,  idgn  yonr  name — ^yonr  new  name. 
Are  you  content  to  bear  it?'  oontuiued  he, 
with  a  smile. 

"^  Her  answer  was  another,  radiant  with 
intense  love  and  perfect  joy.  Paul  looked 
over  her  while  she  laid  the  paper  on  the  rose- 
strewed  window-sill,  and  wrote  the  words 
*  Katharine  Lynedon* 

"  *  She  said  them  over  to  herself  once  or 
twice  with  a  loving  intonation,  and  then 
tamed  her  face  on  her  bridegroom's  arm, 
weeping. 

" '  Do  not  chide  me,  Paul :  I  am  so  happy 
-•-80  happy !  Now  I  begin  to  hope  that  the 
past  may  be  forgiven  us — that  we  may  have 
a  fbtnie  yet' 

"  •  We  may !  We  willy  was  Lynedon's 
answer.  WliUe  he  spoke,  through  the  hush 
of  that  glad  May-noon  came  a  sound — dull, 
solemn !  Another,  and  yet  another !  It  was 
the  funeral  bell  tolling  fh>m  the  near  church 
tower. 

*'  Katharine  lifted  up  her  face,  white  and 
ghastly.  'Paul,  do  you  hear  that? — and 
het  voice  was  shrill  with  terror — *  It  is  our 
marriage-peal — ^we  have  no  other,  we  ought 
not  to  have.    I  knew  it  was  too  late !' 

**  *  Nay,  my  own  love,*  answered  Paul,  be- 
coming alarmed  at  her  look.  He  drew  her 
nearer  to  him,  bat  she  seemed  neither  to  hear 
Ma  vokse  nor  to  feel  his  clasp. 

"The bell  sounded  agahj.  *  Hark !  harkl' 
Katharine  cried.  *Paal,  do  yon  remember 
the  room  where  we  knelt,  you  and  I ;  and 
he  joined  oar  hands,  and  said  the  words, 


"  Iwth  to  earth — ashes  to  ashes?*  It  will 
come  true :  I  know  it  will,  and  it  is  right  it 
sliuultl.' 

*'  Lynedon  touk  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and 
endeavoured  to  cahn  her.  He  half  succ^ded, 
for  she  looked  up  in  his  face  vdth  a  faint 
smile.  *  Thank  you !  I  know  you  love  me, 
my  own  Paul,  my * 

"  Suddenly  her  voice  ceased.  With  a  oon- 
vulsive  movement  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  her  head  sank  on  her  husband's 
breast. 

'•'•  That  instant  the  awful  summons  came. 
Without  a  word,  or  sigh,  or  moan,  the  spirit 
passed! 

"  Katharine  was  dead.  But  she  died  on 
Paul  Lynedon's  breast,  knowing  herself  his 
wife,  beloved  even  as  she  had  loved.  For 
her,  such  a  death  was  happier  than  life  V* 

There  is  in  this  passage  a  reference 
to  an  incident  in  the  earlier  davs  of 
this  victim  of  passion.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Hugh  came  in,  looking  not  particularly 
pleased.  Though  he  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  his  sister  Eleanor  was  Paul  Lynedon's 
chief  attraction  at  Summerwood,  he  never 
felt  altogether  free  from  a  vague  jealousy  on 
Katharine's  account.  But  the  warmth  with 
which  his  supposed  rival  met  him  quite 
re-assured  the  simple-hearted,  good-natured 
Hugh ;  and  while  the  two  young  men  inter- 
changed greetings,  Katharine  crept  away  to 
her  own  room. 

"  There,  when  qnlte  alone,  the  full  tide  of 
joy  was  f^  to  flow.  With  an  emotion  of 
almost  childlike  rapture  she  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head. 

^*  *  It  laxy  come — ^that  bliss !  It  may  oome 
yet !'  she  murmured ;  and  then  she  repeated 
his  words  —  the  words  which  now  ever 
haunted  her  like  a  perpetual  music — I  almott 
love  Katharine  Ogilrie  !  *  It  may  be  true — 
it  must  be — how  happy  am  1 1* 

**  And  as  she  stood  with  her  clasped  bands 
pressed  on  her  bosom,  her  head  thrown  back, 
the  lips  parted,  the  face  beaming,  and  her 
whole  form  dilated  with  joy,  Katharine 
caught  a  sight  of  her  figure  in  the  opposite 
mirror.  She  was  startled  to  see  henelf  so 
lovely.  There  is  no  beautilier  like  happiness 
— especially  the  happiness  of  love.  It  often 
seems  to  invest  with  a  halo  of  radiance  the 
most  ordinary  face  and  form.  No  wondflf 
that  under  its  infiuence  Katharine  hardly 
knew  her  own  semblance. 

"  But,  in  a  moment,  a  delicious  oonaciona* 
ness  of  beautv  stole  over  her.     It  was  not 

■ 

vanity,  but  a  passionate  gladness  that  therebj 
she  might  be  more  worthy  of  him.  She  drew 
nearer;  she  gazed  almost  lovingly  on  the 
bright  young  face  reflected  there,  not  as  if  it 
were  her  own,  but  as  something  fair  and 
piedous  ui  his  right'  which  accordingly 
became  most  dear  to  hers.    She  kwked  inta 
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th«  depths  of  the  durk  clear  eyes  :  all !  one 
da^r  it  might  be  his  joy  to  do  the  same !  She 
marked  the  gp'aceful  carves  of  the  round 
white  hand — the  same  hand  which  had  rested 
in  his :  perhaps  the  time  might  come  when 
it  woold  rest  there  for  ever.  The  thought 
made  it  most  beautiful,  most  hallowed,  in 
her  eves. 

**  Simple,  childlike  Katharine — a  child  in 
all  but  love — ^if  thou  couldst  have  died  in 
that  blessed  dream  !** 

There  is  much  in  this  story  of  sen- 
timent  wrought  into  passion,  of  which 
we  cannot  approve.  Such  is  not  the 
intellectual  food  on  which  young  minds 
should  be  fed  ;  nor  is  it  the  species  of 
production  in  which  a  young  authoress 
ought  to  indulge  herself.  Passion  and 
sentiment,  in  combination,  arc  too  apt 
to  betray.  They  invent  a  moral  system 
for  themselves ;  and  the  rules  and  laws 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  and  which  have  their  origin  in 
a  higher  source  than  any  notion  of  hu. 
man  utility,  become  reft  of  their  au- 
thority and  eminence,  when  they  rebuke 
or  contend  with  emotions  that  have 
their  birth  in  sin,  but  can  assume  the 
aspect  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  never 
leave  it  aside  until  their  ruinous  ends 
are  accomplished.  Most  eamestly 
would  we  exhort  a  writer,  whose  pow- 
ers we  respect  as  we  do  those  of  the  au- 
thor of  **The  Ogilvies,"  to  shun  in  her 
imaginings,  as  we  are  sure  she  would  in 
her  real  life,  situations  perilous  to  vir- 
tue. Into  such  situations  the  current  of  a 
story,  as  the  current  of  life,  may  hur- 
ry thoae  who  sought  it  not.  \Vhen 
difficulties  of  this  kind  present  them- 
selves, they  must  be  struggled  with 
and  overcome ;  but  it  is  our  wisdom, 
in  fiction  and  in  fact,  not  to  seek 
them. 

We  ffive  one  extract  as  a  sample  of 
our  author's  descriptive  power.  It  is 
her  picture  of  a  cathedral  town  in 
England :— > 

"  There  is,  in  one  of  the  counties  between 
Devon  and  Northumberland,  a  certain  ca- 
thedral city,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  reveal.  It  is,  or  was  until  vrr^ 
latdy,  one  of  the  few  remaining  strongholds 
of  high-efaorchism  and  conservatism,  poli- 
tical and  moraL  In  olden  days  it  almost 
sacrificed  its  existence  as  a  city  for  the  cause 
of  King  Charles  the  Martyr ;  and  ever  since 
has  kept  true  to  its  principles,  or  at  least  to 
that  modification  of  them  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  modem  times  required.  And  the 
'loyal  and  ancient*  town — wiiich  dignifies 
itsdf  by  the  name  of  city,  though  a  twenty 


minutes*  walk  would  bring  you  from  on« 
extremity  to  the  other — is  fully  alive  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  deservings.  It  is  a 
very  colony  of  Levites ;  who,  devoted  to  the 
temple  service,  shut  out  from  their  precincts 
any  unholy  thing.  But  this  unhollness  i& 
an  epithet  of  their  own  aflixing,  not  Heaven's. 
It  means  not  merely  what  is  irreligious,  bnl 
what  is  ongenteel,  unaristocratic,  tmconser- 
vative. 

"  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  good  about  the 
place  and  its  inhabitants.  The  latter  may 
well  be  proud  of  their  ancient  and  beautifoi 
city — beautiful  not  so  much  in  itself  as  for 
its  situation.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
and  gracefully  undulated  n^on,  and  consists 
of  a  cluster  of  artistically  irregular  and  dell- 
eiously  old-fashioned  streets,  of  which  the 
nucleus  is  the  cathedral  This  rises  atoft  with 
its  three  airy  spires,  so  light,  so  delicately 
traced,  that  they  have  been  christened  the 
Ladies  of  the  Yale.  Yon  may  see  them  for 
miles  and  miles  looking  almost  like  a  fiiiry 
building  against  the  sky.  The  city  has  an 
wr  of  repose,  an  old-world  look,  which  be- 
comes it  well.  No  railway  has  yet  disturbed 
the  sacred  peace  of  its  antiquity,  and  here 
and  there  you  may  see  gp'ass  growing  in  its 
quiet  streets, — over  which  yon  wtmld  no 
more  think  of  thundering  in  a  modern  equi- 
page tlian  of  driving  a  ooach-and-four  across 
the  graves  of  your  ancestors. 

**  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  placa  is  that 
of  sleepiness  and  antique  propriety.  The 
people  do  everything,  as  Boniface  says, 
*  soberly.'  They  have  grave  dinner -partief, 
once  or  twice  in  the  year ;  a  publie  ball,  as 
solemn  as  a  funeral ;  a  concert  now  and  thcDf 
very  select  and  proper; — and  so  it  is  that 
society  moves  on  in  a  circle  of  polite  regu-> 
larities.  The  resident  bishop  is  the  sttn  of 
the  system ;  around  which  deans,  sub-deansf 
choral  vicars,  and  clerical  functionaries  of 
all  sorts  revolve  in  successive  orbits  with 
their  separate  satellites.  But  one  character, 
one  tone  of  feeling    pervades    everybodyj% 

L is  a  city  of  serene  old  age.    Nobody 

seems  young  there— not  even  the  little 
singing-boys.  • 

"  But  the  ianctum  ianciorum^  the  pene«- 
tralia  of  the  dty  is  a  small  region  surnrand* 
ing  the  cathedral,  entitled  the  Close.  Here 
abide  relics  of  ancient  sanctity,  widows  of 
departed  deans,  maiden  descendants  of  ofii« 
dais  who  probably  chanted  antliems  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  or  on  the  downfall 
of  the  last  Pretender.  Hrrr,  too,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  many  cathedral  functionaries  who 
pass  their  lives  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary.  These  dwellings  have  imbibed 
the  derical  and  dignified  solemnity  due  to 
their  neighbourhood.  It  seems  always  Sun* 
day  in  the  Close ;  and  the  child  who  should 
venture  to  bowl  a  hoop  along  its  still  pave- 
ment, or  play  at  marbles  on  its  door-steps, 
would  be  more  daring  than  ever  was  infant 
within  the  verge  of  the  dty  of  L 

*'In  this  spot  was  Mrs.  Breynton^  resi- 
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deDoe.  But  it  looked  down  with  superior 
dignity  upon  its  neighboon  in  the  Gose,  inAs- 
mnch  as  it  was  a  detached  mansion,  aidosed 
by  high  walls,  gardens,  and  massiTe  gates. 
It  had  onoe  been  the  bishop*s  palace,  and  was 
a  beautiful  relic  of  the  stately  magnificence 
qf  old.  lisrge  and  lofty  rooms,  oak-panelled 
and  support^  by  pillars, — ^noble  staircases, 

recesses  where  proscribed  tnutors  might 

have  hid, — gloomy  bed-chambers  with  spec* 
tral  fumitora,  meet  for  the  visitation  of  le- 
gions of  ghosts, — daric  passages,  where  yon 
might  shiver  at  the  echo  of  your  own  foot- 
steps;— such  were  the  internal  appearances 
of  the  house.  Eveiything  was  solemn,  still, 
age-fltricken4 

*'  But,  without,  one  seemed  to  pass  at  once 
from  the  frigidity  of  age  to  the  light,  glad- 
ness, and  freshness  of  youth.  The  lovely 
garden  was  redolent  of  sweet  odours,  alive 
with  birds,  studded  with  velvety  grass-plots  of 
the  brightest  green,  interwound  by  shady 
alleys, — with  here  and  there  trees  which  hid 
their  aged  boughs  hi  a  mantle  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  so  that  one  never  thought  how  they 
and  the  grey  pile  which  they  neighboured 
had  come  into  existence  together.  It  was 
like  the  contrsst  between  a  human  mind 
which  the  world  teaches  and  builds  on  its 
own  fading  model,  and  the  soul  of  God*s 
making  and  nourishing  which  lives  in  His 
sunshine  and  His  dews,  fresh  and  pore, 
never  grows  old,  and  bears  flowers  to  the 
last 

**  There,  in  that  still  garden,  you  might  sit 
for  hours,  and  hear  no  world-sounds  to  break 
its  quiet  except  the  chimes  of  the  cathedral- 
dock  drowsily  ringing  out  the  hours.     Now 
and  then,  at  service-time,  there  would  oome 
a  faint  murmur  of  chanting,   uniting  the 
visible  form  of  holy  service  with  nature's 
eternal  praises  and  prayers, — and  so  blending 
the  spiritual  and  the  tangible, '  the  symbol 
and  the  expression,  in  a  pleasant  harmony. 
Dear,  beautiful  garden !    No  dream  of  fic- 
tion, but  a  little  Eden  of  memory — let  us 
rest  awhile  in  thy  lovely  shades  before  we 
people  them  with  the  denbtens  of  this  our 
self-created  world.      Oh,  pleasant  garden  I 
let  us  go  back  in  spbit  to  the  past,  and  lie 
down  on  the  green  sloping  bank,  under  the 
magnificent  old  tree  with  its  cloud  of  white 
blossoms  (no  poet-sung  hawthorn,  but  only 
a  double-cherry) — let  us  stroll  along  the 
terrace-walk,  and  lean  against  the  thick  k>w 
wall,  looking  down  upon  what  was  once  the 
cathedral  moat,  but  is  now  a  sloping  dell  all 
trailed  over  with  blackberries — let  us  watcli 
the  sun*]it  spires  of  the  old  cathedral  In  a 
quiet    dreaminess    that  almost    shuts   out 
thought!      And,  while  retting  under   the 
shadow  of  this  dream,  its  memorial  pictures 


shall  be  made  life-like  to  us  by  the   aco'o: 
paniment  of  solemn  music — sach  ss  tlii» ; — 


*•  O  Cftrth  10  ftiU  of  drcazy 
O  men  with  valltng  in  jroar  votfgt  s 

O  delTed  gold — th*  wmilcr**  \m*w  z 
O  ttrift— O  tcu«  thai  o'er  It  r»n. 
God  nukct  A  ulenea  thraagh  joa  mXk  I 

iknd  gtreth  hia  Itdored  •toefb** 

Here  is  a  book  of  a  widelv-dlfit-rt  & 

character,    '*Thc  Heiress  in  her   M.- 

nnrity;  or,  the  Progress  of  Character.  * 

The  story  is  but  a  vehicle  for  coaTeyt^j 

instruction  on  almost  every  subject  in 

which  the  reader  can  feel  interest.    An. 

ti<^uarian,  naturalist,  theologiaOy  port, 

philosopher,  historian — whatever  be  tbe 

complexion  of  his  mind— here  be  mil. 

feel  much  to  engage  his  aUention  ai.'i 

to  reward  it.     if  we  have  fault  to  fin*!, 

it  is  that  that  the  instruction  OTerlay^ 

the  story  ;  as  in  too  transparent  aii« . 

gories,  the  fiction  rather  embarrajote* 

than  advances  the  instruction  to  which 

it  was  designed  to  be  subsidiary.    But 

it  is  impossible  to  read  the  "Hcm-^t 

in  her  Minoritv,'*   without  adnoinnc 

the  varied  intelligence  of  the  author 

(authoress,  according  to  surmise,   in 

this  instance  also),  her  elevated  «ei»tf 

of  what  is  righty  her  serene  piety,  and 

her  pure  patriotism.    Abilities  sncb  as 

are  uisolaved  in  this  work»  in  connex* 

ion  witn  the  designs  to  which  they  are 

made  subservient,  may  well  be  lookM 

upon  as  thines  for  which  a  natiu?i 

should  return  thanks.  Books  of  sli^u-r 

material,  and  more  desultory  object, 

we  can  imagine  more  popiuar  thaa 

this,  but  its  influence  on  the  age  may 

be  greater  than  that  of  its  best-love*! 

riviu.    We  feel  deep  thankfulness  A  r 

the  afifectionate  tone  and  temper  in 

which  it  calls  into  the  light  latent 

capabilities  of  good  in  Ireland,  naiaral 

and  moral ;  and  the  tender  ooiiinuM*> 

ration,  not  devoid  of  respect*   with 

which  it  mourns  over  our  mfelicitit*?. 

It  would  serve  as  the  most  valuable  oi' 

all  guide-books  for  a  tourist  in   the 

South  and  West  of  Ireland,  and,  in 

addition  to  the  services  it   rendcn*^ 

as  a  guide  by  day,  would  add  thoeip 

of  the  most  valuable,  instructive,  and 

engaging  companionship  in  the  resting; . 

hour  of  the  evening.     It  is  among  the 

visions  we  delight  m  entertaining,  to 

be  one  of  a  touring  partjr  resolvcil  to 


*  **  The  Heiress  in  her  Minority :  or,  the  Progrred  of  Charactor.'*  By  the  Aathnr  i^ 
'*  Bertha's  Jooroal.'*  In  Two  Vilnoief.  LmuUtti :  John  Murray,  Alberoark-#(rT« i. 
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imitate,  in  tLc  freedom  of  Its  move- 
inents,  that  "  river  wandering  at  its 
own  sweet  will/'  which  leaves  and  re- 
tarns  to  the  haunts  of  busy  life  as  if 
it  exercised  a  volition  in  the  devious 
coarse  it  pursues ;  and  we  should  ac- 
count it  indispensable  among  tlie  pro- 
visions for  our  journev  to  have  with 
us  **The*  Heiress  in  ner  Minority," 
directing  us,  or  giving  us  choice  of 
tracks  wnen  we  arose  to  the  enterprises 
of  the  day;  and  when  we  were  assem- 
bled round  the  glowing  hearth,  which 
toil  rendered  a  most  acceptable  place 
of  enjoyment,  as  well  as  refuge,  it 
would  delight  us  to  take  the  topics 
and  the  tone  of  our  social  converse 
from  the  rich  stories  and  the  captivat- 
ing style  of  this  engaging  writer. 

rhe  story  in  this  valuable  work  is 
very  simple ;  at  first  thought  it  might 
seem  nothing  more  than  the  thread  its 

Erecious  things  are  strung  upon.  This, 
owever,  is  not  the  truth.  Character 
is  developed  in  the  narrative,  and  in- 
cidents are  devised,  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  disclose  the  errors  and  irregu- 
larities of  youth,  which  it  is  the  au- 
thor*s  purpose  to  exhibit  in  the  pro- 
gress of  amendment.  The  heroine 
appears  before  the  reader  under  pe- 
culiar and  perilous  circumstances.  She 
is  an  heiress,  to  whom,  during  her 
father's  lifetime,  a  fond  grandfather 
has  bequeathed  large  possessions.  An 
English  guardian  has  Dccn  assigned  to 
her,  while  the  guardian  assigned  by  na- 
ture is  interdicted  from  all  authority. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  heiress 
visits  lier  estates,  where  she  is  joined 
by  her  father,  who  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  and  who  introduces 
Evelyn  to  a  stepmother.  We  cite  a 
passage  in  some  degree  characteristic 
of  the  various  parties  :— 

"  After  indnlging  this  little  burst  of  tem- 
per for  two  honrs  in  solitude,  she  recollected 
that,  as  her  guest,  Mrs.  Desmond  ought  not 
to  be  neglected,  and  returned  to  the  library, 
ooDscions  that  she  was  wrong,  but  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  it.  However,  she  found  her 
importance  was  not  so  great  as  she  had  iou- 
gined — no  one  noticed  her  abseuoe  nor  re- 
turn, and  Iter  father  and  Mr.  Stanley  con» 
tinned,  without  any  pause,  the  conversation 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  ller  father 
had  been  sa3ring  that  many  Anglo-Normans, 
who  had  possessed  that  part  of  the  country 
where  Cromdarragh  lay,  had  at  length  been 

expelled  by  one  of  the  great  Irish  families 

a  powerful  tribe,  who,  after  many  a  bard- 
fought  battle,  drove  the  invaders  away. 
Thence  arose  *tbat  sort  of  separation  be- 


tween our  families — mine  being  Anglo-Nor- 
man, as  my  name  shows,'  said  he — *but, 
like  an  heirloom,  it  has  been  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation.' 

*'  *  But  though  worsted  here,  had  not  the 
Desmonds  possessions  in  other  parts  of  Ire-^ 
land,  where  they  still  retained  power  ?'  asked 
Mr.  Stanley. 

*^  *  Yes,  I  must  confess,'  replied  Bir.  Des- 
mond, *tliat  my  ancestors  were  not  very 
moderate  in  helping  themselves  to  the  rich 
lands  of  Erin.  They  had  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory in  Kerry,  where,  at  one  time,  the  Des- 
mond was  almost  a  prince.  But  there,  too, 
we  became  unfortunate.  After  many  at- 
tempts of  the  native  Irish  to  dispossess  us, 
the  Moriartys  were  victorious  in  a  bloody 
battle  fought  on  Connor  Hill.  Beaten  in 
fight,  and  afterwards  forced  to  yield  to  those 
who  obtained  grants  of  our  property  from 
the  English  Government,  the  Deimond  fa- 
mily sank  into  comparative  insigniflcanoe, 
and  have  so  continued — ^perhaps  a  just  pu* 
nishment  on  the  descendants  of  such  rapa- 
cious invaders.' 

"  '  And  what  has  been  the  result,  my 
dear  sir? — has  the  triumph  of  the  Moriartys 
continued  ?' 

"  '  No,  sir — in  their  turn  they  were  forced 
to  give  way  to  others ;  but  the  present  gene- 
ration will  perhaps  make  the  name  more 
justly  famous  tlian  any  of  their  warlike  an- 
cestors, by  their  exertions  to  promote  tlie  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor.  I  wish  that 
you,  who  doubt  the  advantage  of  teaching 
the  Irish  to  read  in  their  own '  ianguage^ 
could  sec  the  effect  of  what  the  Moriartya 
and  another  excellent  resident  family  have 
done,  as  I  saw  when  in  Kerry  last  year— 
the  deep  interest  and  attention  of  the  pea-» 
santry  when  receiving  instruction  at  the 
schools,  or  when  joining  in  our  church  ser- 
vice, and  when  listening  to  a  sermon — all  in 
their  own  tongue.  But  to  return  to  the 
battle  which  I  mentioned.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  there  are  still  found  on  the  hill, 
where  that  great  struggle  took  place,  arrows 
of  black  oak,  great  numbers  of  which  have 
been  picked  up  at  different  times.  I  had 
one  in  my  possession  ;  but  I  have  given  it  to 
a  friend  for  his  museum,  so  that  I  cannot 
show  it  to  you.' 

"  *  You  interest  me  extremely,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  about  your  bravo  anoestors,  whe- 
ther descended  from  the  ancient  people  of 
the  land,  or  from  the  invaders;  but  these 
have  been  so  long  established  here,  that  they 
also  may  justly  claim  the  name  of  Irish.' 

*  And  they  do  claim  it,'  said  Mr.  Desmond, 
'  though  in  perfect  ignorance  of  their  An- 
glican descent.' 

"  '  I  presume,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  that 
time  has  worn  away  all  remains  of  antipathy 
between  the  original  and  the  foreign  Irish.' 

"  '  in  some  part  a  of  the  couutry  it  has, 
but  not  among  all :  for  instance,  the  dislike 
of  the  real  Irish  for  the  Anglo-Norman  set- 
tlerss  particularly  the  Desmonds,  often  re«. 
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vired  from  time  to  time  during  the  ages  that 
have  paased  since  their  first  warfare.  A 
amall  thing  serves  to  light  the  embers  of 
national  prejudice.' 

**  *  My  dear  papa,*  said  Evelyn,  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  forgetting  her  ill-humour,  *  I 
did  not  know  that  your  family  was  so  old, 
and  that  your  name  was  one  of  such  renown. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  tliat  noble  name : 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  equal  to  O'Brien, 
But  why,  papa,  have  you  made  no  effort  to 
recover  your  possessions?  why  not  fight, 
like  your  brave  ancestors,  for  your  own  pro- 
perty as  well  as  for  the  liberty  of  our  country? 

*  *  Gently,  gently,  Evelyn !  Had  I  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago,  I  should  perhaps, 
like  many  other  '*  brave"  men,  have  been 
induced  to  endeavour  to  obtain  what  I  might 
thpn,  perhaps,  have  imagined  freedom  for 
Ireland :  but  that  time  has  passed.  As  to 
the  Desmond  possessions,  we  have  sufficient, 
and  are  contented,  though  insignificant.  It 
would  be  useless,  as  well  as  wicked,  to  en- 
deavour to  regain  by  force  that  which  baa 
long  since  passed  into  other  hands.' 

*  *  Oh  I  papa,  I  feel  my  heart  swell  at 
the  thoughts  of  all  that  we,  who  are  still  so 
powerful,  may  do  for  our  country.' 

**  *  Yes,  you  mny  acquire  some  influence 
hereafter,  aud  then,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
warmly  exerted  for  your  country ;  but  only 
by  promoting  obedieuce  to  the  laws,  for 
loyalty  is  the  best  preservative  of  liberty. 
Try  to  encourage  your  countrymen  to  im- 
prove by  the  example  of  the  industrious 
English,  to  whom  we  ought  to  feel  united  as 
sisters,  and  who  are  necessiarily  so  connected 
with  us  that,  even  were  I  so  inclined,  it 
would  be  absurd  now  to  attempt  to  separate 
from  them.' 

**  *  But  would  it  not  be  noble  for  you — oh, 
yea!  for  you,  papa,  the  descendant  of  the 
great  Desmond — to  recover  your  power  and 
influence,  to  establish  freedom,  and  to  claim 
your  kingdom  ?  and  then  /  would " 

**  *•  No,  Evelyn,  my  dear  child,  the  time 
is  now  come  when  the  descendants  of  every 
ancient  bouse  are  called  upon  to  prove  their 
high  blood  by  exercising  tlieir  influence  in 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  in  promoting  obedience  to  the 
laws;  believe  me,  disobedience  to  the  laws 
U  not  freedom.* 

**  *  But  our  country !  I  am  determined  to 
make  that  the  first  object  of  my  life.' 

**  *  Very  well,  my  dear,  but  do  not  forget 
that  discontent  will  not  produce  comfort ; 
and  tliat,  moreover,  being  a  female  must 
preclude  you  from  all  Quixotte-like  attempts. 
You  must  be  content  to  establibh  your  so- 
vereignty in  the  hearts  of  your  dependants.' 

"  *  I  shall  find  that  viry  difficult,  I  fear,' 
Mid  Evelyn),  her  spirit  sinking  as  her  ex- 
citement was  damped ;  *  how  am  I  to  win 
their  afiection,  or  to  e^itabliiih  my  influence  ? 
They  will  despise  me  as  a  woman.  I  know 
and  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  much — but  whrre 
and  how  to  lM>gin  !* 


"  *  Do  not  be  in  haste  to  beghi  anything 
yet,'  said  Mrs.  Desmond ;  *  take  a  little  time 
to  consider,  and  in  the  meanwhile  yield 
kindly  to  our  wish.  Come  and  pay  a  visit 
to  vour  father  and  to  me.  You  cannot  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  at  Clon- 
allen.  Come  to  your  sister  Mabel,  who 
longs  to  know  and  lore  you.  Though  you 
are  not  to  reside  with  us,  yet  we  may  be  like 
one  familv  in  affection  and  union  of  interests. 
Come  to  us,  and  learn  from  your  father*8 
example  and  advice  how  to  win  the  hearti 
of  your  people.' 

"  Evelyn's  heart  was  not  as  obstinate  ub 
her  will.  Though  half  an  hour  before  she 
would  have  been  deaf  to  Mrs.  Desmond'a 
kindness,  her  gentle  urgency  could  no  longer 
be  resisted.  Evelyn  consented ;  and  her 
father,  embracing  her,  exclaimed  with  more 
than  his  usual  wnrrolh  of  manner,  *  Now 
I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my 
children  around  me!  and  Mr.  Stanley  shall 
judge  whether  a  visit  to  me — to  us — can  be 
mischievous  to  you,  or  an  infringemoit  of 
any  regulation  of  your  grandfather's.  1  shall 
be  glad,  too,  that  before  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Manvers  you  should  make  acquaintance  with 
vour  brother  ar.d  sister.' 

"  Evelyn  felt  satislicd  with  herself,  and  all 
was  coleur  de  rose.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  devoted  to  Ixxitiiig  across  the  lake 
and  %vallcin;:j  among  the  woods  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  Her  spirits  ro^e,  in  proportion 
as  the  mist  of  prejudice  gave  way,  and  her 
natural  gaiety,  wliich  had  been  repressed  for 
some  time,  began  to  revive. 

^'  At  night  tiane  was  delighted  to  find 
Evelyn  once  more  like  herself;  and  when 
she  learned  that  her  young  lady  was  going 
to  Clonallen  House  on  Monday,  she  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh,  thank  Heaven  you  are  going 
among  dooont  people,  and  not  to  mope  by 
yourself  here ! — it  would  break  your  young 
spirit;  and  I  assure  you,  Miss  Evelyn,  I 
hear  a  mighty  great  account  of  Mrs.  Des- 
mond— she  is  loved  bv  all  the  conntrv 
round.' " 

We  shall  cito  one  passage  more— a 
piece  of  natural  history : — 

"  *  However  that  may  be,'  said  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, *  I  must  contribute  my  share  to  these 
curious  anecdotes,  and  with  one  that  will  be 
found  exactly  in  point.  My  dear  old  grand- 
father told  me  that  he  had  for  some  days 
watched  a  pair  of  swallows  constructing 
their  nest  in  the  upper  comer  of  his  window, 
and  that  one  morning,  just  when  it  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  be  inhabited,  while  they 
were  taking  an  early  flight,  a  pair  of  dis- 
honest sparrows,  pleased  with  its  situation, 
took  possession  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  justice. 
When  the  real  owners  of  the  dwelling  re- 
tnmed  from  their  airing,  they  found,  to 
their  great  surprise,  that  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied. Their  indignation  was  of  course 
very  great ;  but  all  parley  w.is  fruitless,  and 
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all  tttonpU  for  iht  peaceable  raoovery  of 
Aeir  property  being  Ineffectual,  away  they 
flew,  having  apparently  resolved  to  inflict  • 
■ignal  act  of  vengeance  on  those  unprin- 
cipled intruders. 

^  *  Hy  grandfiuher*8  cariosity  having  been 
mach  excited  by  the  whole  scene,  he  quietly 
Bat  down,  determined  to  await  the  further 
proceedings  of  both  parties.  The  sparrows 
liept  dose,  showing  no  disposition  to  risk 
their  poaseasion  by  any  unwary  movement ; 
and  in  no  long  time  the  two  swallows  re- 
tamed,  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  number 
of  their  tribe,  each  bearing  a  load  of  the 
mortar-Hke  cement  which  thev  use  in  the 

m 

fbrmation  of  thdr  nests ;  and  which  they  so 
hnmediately  and  so  dexterously  employed  in 
rapid  suooession  in  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
disputed  nest,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
are  almost  the  thing  was  done — the  poor 
sparrows  were  too  late  in  their  eiTorts  to  es- 
cape— ^their  doom  was  sealed,  for  they  were 
completely  sealed  up  in  the  nest.* 

**  *  So  this  very  curious  circumstance  is 
really  tme,'  exclaimed  Miss  Vincent ;  *  I 
saw  it  lately  at  the  Dublin  National  School 
in  one  of  their  books ;  and  the  sequel  will 
amuse  you.  A  visitor  asked  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, '*  Who  was  it  that  helped  the  swal- 
lows?* and  the  boy  replied  most  nationally 
and  characteristically,  **  Sure  didn't  he  bring 
his  faetiom  along  with  him?"  *  ** 

"Raymond  Revilloyd,"*  by  Grace 
Webster,  is  a  stoir  which  cannot  be 
described  as  pursuing  its  way  in  the 
groove-line  traced  out  by  ordinary 
romances.  The  plot,  if  not  original 
is  indisputably  unusual.  A  gentle- 
man of  feeble  character  has  the  mor. 
tification  to  be  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  two  unmanageable  daugh- 
ters, who  complete  his  distress  by 
wedding  themselves  to  two  persons 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians 
known  as  Plymouth  Brethren.  The 
slighted  parent,  who  has  no  love  for 
the  persons  of  his  intended  sons-in-law, 
nor  yet  for  religion  under  the  aspect 
in  which  they  present  it,  can  think  of 
no  better  mode  of  delivering  himself 
from  annoyance,  and  punishing  his  re- 
fractory o&pring,  than  withdrawing  to 
the  Continent,  and  giving  up  his  estate 
into  the  custody  of  a  man  who  proves 
to  be  at  once  a  knave  and  hypocrite. 
Having  thus  provided  for  the  punish- 
loent  of  all  belonging  to  him,  as  well 
aa  himself,  the  old  gentleman  wends 
lus  way  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  a 
timid  boy,  his  grandson  and  his  heir. 


After  Bonie  time  the  grandfather  dis. 
appears,  and  the  heir,  unable  to  dis» 
cover  any  trace  of  him,  returns  to 
England  to  seek  the  counsel  and  as* 
sistance  of  Mr.  Atterbury,  the  disho- 
nest-individual to  whom  the  care  of 
what  was  to  have  been  his  inheritance 
has  been  confided.  He  is,  of  course, 
unceremoniously  expelled  from  the 
house  which  should  have  been  his  own, 
is  assigned,  in  exchange,  an  a[)art- 
ment  in  the  public  prison,  and  is  given 
in  charge  as  an  offender.  This  young 
gentleman  (whose  energies  are  em- 
ployed in  fainting  whenever  he  can, 
and  where  this  feat  is  impracticablef 
by  dissolving  into  tears),  after  a  variety 
of  incidents,  which  disclose  the  amiable 
imbecility  of  his  character  (and  which 
give  a  picture  of  English  society,  and 
of  the  administration  of  our  laws,  such 
as  may  very  faithfully  represent  some 
night- mare  distortionof  a  truth),  makes 
his  way  to  London,  and  falls  in  with  a 
protector,  to  whom  he  had  been  made 
known  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life, 
and  by  whose  energy  and  practical 
good  sense  he  is  conducted  through 
many  dangers,  and  finally  made  happy. 
The  writer  of  Raymond  Revilloyd** 
is  not  destitute  of  power,  but  her  power 
is  not  equal  to  the  task  assigned  to  it. 
She  was  bent  on  the  composition  of 
'<a  romance,"  was  resolved  to  carry 
out  her  plot  by  agencies  which  should 
be  altogether  at  her  own  disposal,  but 
she  miscalculated  the  time  and  cir. 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  to  do 
her  bidding.  She  should  have  thrown 
her  '<  romance"  back  to  an  age,  or 
located  its  incidents  in  a  region,  where 
the  "  kiDg*8  writ  does  not  run."  The 
reign  of  William  IV.  was  too  recent 
to  allow  of  keeping  ''probability  in 
view,"  where  "  a  phantasma,  or  such 
hideous  dream,"  as  "  Raymond  Revil- 
loyd," was  to  be  enacted  or  described. 
But  a  more  remote  period,  it  may  be, 
wonld  not  suit  the  fair  writer's  pur- 
pose. She  would  expose  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  age  she  lives  in,  and  the 
mirror  in  whidi  she  would  show  that 
a^e  its  form  and  pressure,  is  one  which 
distorts  it  into  the  likeness  of  a  time 
that  never  existed,  and  that  could  not 
possibly  exist.  Perjury,  and  pillage,  and 
poison,  andshosts,  and  murderers,  and 
libertines  who  convert  asylums  of  cha« 


.    *  *'Ssymmd  BeviUoyd :"  a  Romance.   By  Grace  Webster.    In  Two  Volumes.    London : 
Richard  fienlley,  New  Burlington-street.    184&. 
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at  intervals  the  deep  vuUoying  tlinnder.  Tn 
the  midst  of  this  hubbub  the  Italian  rubbed 
his  hands,  tripped  lightly  up  and  down  his 
roonif  placed  his  ear  at  the  keyhole,  and 
chuckled  and  rubbed  hia  hands  again  in  a 
paroxysm  of  glee — now  and  again  venting 
his  gratification  in  brief  ejaculations  of  in- 
tense delight — ^tho  very  incarnation  of  the 
fpirit  of  mischief. 

"'  The  sounds  in  Sir  Richard^s  room  had 
ceased  for  two  hours  or  more ;  and  the  piping 
wind  and  the  deep-mouthed  thunder  still 
roared  and  rattled.  The  Neapolitan  was  too 
much  excited  to  slumber.  He  continued, 
therefore,  to  pace  the  floor  of  his  chamber — 
sometimes  gazing  through  his  window  upon 
the  black,  stormy  sky  and  the  blue  lightning, 
whidi  leaped  in  blinding  flashes  across  its 
darkness,  revealing  for  a  moment  the  ivyed 
walls,  and  the  tossing  trees,  and  the  fields 
and  hills,  which  were  as  instantaneously 
again  swallowed  in  the  blackness  of  the  tem- 
pestuous night ;  and  then  turning  from  the 
casement,  he  would  plant  himself  by  the 
door,  and  listen  with  eager  curiosity  for  any 
sound  from  Sir  Richard's  room. 

**As  we  have  said  before,  several  hours 
had  passed,  and  all  had  long  been  silent  in 
the  baronet's  apartment,  when  on  a  sudden 
Pamod  thought  he  heard  the  sharp  and 
well-known  knocking  of  his  patron's  ebony 
stick  upon  the  floor.  He  ran  and  listened 
at  his  own  door.  The  sound  was  repeated 
with  unequivocal  and  vehement  distinctness, 
and  was  instantaneously  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed and  violent  peal  from  his  master's 
hand-bell.  The  summons  was  so  sustained 
and  vehement,  that  the  Italian  at  length 
cautiously  withdrew  the  bolt,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  stole  out  upon  the  lobby.  So  far 
from  abating,  the  sound  grew  louder  and 
louder.  On  tiptoe  he  scaled  the  stairs,  until 
he  reached  to  about  the  midway ;  and  he 
there  paused,  for  he  heard  his  master's  voice 
exerted  in  a  tone  of  terrified  entreaty^ 

**  *  Not  now — not  bow — avaunt — not  now. 
Oh,  God! — ^help,'  cried  the  well-known 
Toioe. 

^' These  words  were  followed  by  a  crash,  as 
of  some  heavy  body  springing  from  the  bed 
— then  a  rush  upon  tiie  floor — then  another 
crash. 

**  The  voice  was  hushed ;  but  in  its  stead 
the  wild  storm  made  a  long  and  plsuntive 
moan,  and  the  listener's  heart  turned  cold. 

**  *  Malora — Corpo  di  Pluto  T  muttered 
lie  between  his  teeth.  *  What  is  it?  Will 
he  reeng  again  ?  Santo  gennaro  I — ^there  is 
something  wrong.* 

<*  He  paused  in  fdarful  curiosity ;  but  the 
summons  was  not  repeated.  Five  minutes 
passed ;  and  yet  no  sound  but  the  howling 
and  pealing  of  the  storm.  Parucci,  with  a 
heating  heart,  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  patron's  chamber. 
Ko  answer  was  returned. 

"'Sir  Richard,  Sir  Richard,*  cried  the 
van,  *do  yon  want  me,  Sir  Richard?' 


"Still  110  answer.  He  pushed  opon  Um 
door  and  entered.  A  candle,  wasted  to  the 
very  socket,  stood  upon  a  table  beside  the 
huge,  hearae-like  bed,  which  for  the  conve« 
nience  of  the  invalid  had  been  removed  from 
his  bed-chamber  to  his  dressing-room.  The 
light  was  dim,  and  waved  uncertainly  in  the 
eddies  which  found  their  way  through  the 
chinks  of  the  window,  so  that  the  lights  and 
shadows  flitted  ambiguously  across  the  ob> 
jects  in  the  roonu  At  the  end  of  the  bed  a 
table  had  been  upset;  and  lying  near  it 
upon  the  floor  was  something — a  heap  of  bed- 
clothes, or — could  it  be? — yes,  it  wa9  Sir 
Richard  Ashwoode. 

**  Parucci  approached  the  prostrate  figure: 
it  was  lying  upon  its  back,  the  countenance 
fixed  and  livid,  the  eyes  staring  and  glazed, 
and  the  jaw  fallen — ^he  was  a  corpse.  The 
Italian  stooped  down  and  took  the  hand  of 
the  dead  man — it  was  already  cold;  he 
called  him  by  his  name  and  shook  him,  but 
all  in  vain.  There  lay  the  cunning  intriguer, 
the  fierce,  fiery  prodigal,  the  impetuous,  un- 
relenting tyrant,  the  unbelieving,  rediless 
man  of  the  world,  a  ghastly  lump  of  clay. 

"With  strange  emotions  the  Neapolitan 
gazed  upon  the  lifeless  effigy  from  which  the' 
evil  tenant  had  been  so  suddenly  and  fearftilly 
called  to  its  eternal  and  unseen  abode. 

"  *  Gone — dead — all  over — all  past,'  mut- 
tered he  slowly,  while  he  pressed  his  foot 
upon  the  dead  body,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself 
that  life  was  indeed  extinct — '  quite  gone. 
Canchero  I  it  was  ugly  death — there  was 
something  with  him ;  what  was  he  speaking 
with  r 

"  Parucci  walked  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  great  staircase,  but  fotmd  it  bolted  as 
usual. 

"  *  Pshaw,  there  was  notliing,'  said  he, 
looking  fearfully  round  the  room  as  he  ap- 
proached the  body  again,  and  repeating  the 
negative  as  if  to  re-assure  himself — ^no,  no- 
nothing,  nothing.* 

'^  He  gazed  again  on  the  awful  spectacle 
in  silence  for  several  minutes. 

*'  *■  Corbezzoli,  and  so  it  if  over,'  at  length 
he  ejaculated — ^the  game  is  ended.  See, 
see,  the  breast  is  bare,  and  there  the  two 
marks  of  Aldini's  stiletto.  Ah!  briecone, 
hricconcy  what  wild  faylow  were  you — pau^ 
zanera,  for  a  pretty  ankle  and  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  you  would  dare  the  deviL  JRotto 
di  coUOf  his  face  is  moving ! — ^pshaw,  it  is 
only  the  light  that  wavers.  Diamine  /  the 
face  is  terrible.  What  made  him  speak; 
nothing  was  with  him — ^pshaw,  nothing 
could  come  to  him  here — ^no,  no,  nothing.' 

^  As  he  thus  spoke,  the  wind  swept  vehe- 
mently upon  the  windows  with  a  sound  as  if 
some  great  thing  had  rushed  against  them, 
and  was  pressing  for  admission,  and  the  gust 
blew  out  the  candle ;  the  blast  died  away  in 
a  lengthened  wail,  and  then  again  came 
rushing  and  howling  up  to  the  windows,  aa 
if  the  very  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air 
himself  were  thnndering  at  the  casement ; 
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then  again  tha  blue  (laszlinf;  l{;;htnin£^ 
g^red  into  the  room  and  gave  place  to 
deeper  darkneoa. 

"  '  Pah  I  that  lightning  amelU  like  brim- 
stone. Samgue  dun  dua^  I  hear  aomething 
in  the  room/ 

**  Yielding  to  his  termrii,  Parucct  atumliled 
to  ttie  door  opening  upon  the  great  lobbj, 
and  with  cold  and  trembling  fingern  drawing 
the  bolt,  aprang  to  th«  staira  and  shouted 
for  aaaiatance  in  a  tone  wliich  speedily  as* 
•erobled  half  the  hooaehold  in  the  ehamlier 
of  death.** 


•*  Woinan'g  Friund«hip"*  is  a  tale 
told,  M  woman  only  could  t€ll  it,  of 
the  iniluence  and  truth  of  such  disin. 
terested  afTection.  Tho  authoress,  it 
has  been  spoken  to  us  in  Christian 
hope,  is  "where  the  weary  are  at 
rest."  We  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  two  passages  from  her  un- 
pretending litth;  volume.  The  subject 
of  both  slcetches  is  a  young  artist  and 
poet,  who  hud  contcndeu  with  the 
diniculties  of  an  adverse  condition  and 
a  feeble  constitution :— . 

*  **  Bat  though  Irliirenee  could  not  snnunon 
anfllicient  oourago  to  rentnin  while  the  inter- 
view laated,  suspense  liecame  so  intolerable 
that  »he  felt  as  if  the  mn^t  dn>ade«l  n-iHrr 
coiilit  be  better  borne.  Hardly  knowing  her 
uwn  intentions,  idie  waited  in  a  little  Hitting. 
r(K)in,  till  tliey  deHtvnded  ;  then  springing 
forwanl,  she  caught  hold  of  .'^ir  ('harios's 
hand,  and  looke<l  up  in  his  face  with  dit<<'kH 
and  lip«  jierft-ctly  blanched,  and  every  effort 
to  speak  died  away  in  indistinct  miunnars. 
Only  too  well  airuxtomed  to  aucb  painful 
scenea,  the  phyucian  gently  led  her  wit  Ida 
the  parioar  and  cI<i«hhI  the  "door ;  the  action 
recalled  voice,  and  she  gnjified  forth-^ 

**  *  Oh !  is  tt.ere  no  hope  V  will  you  not 
save  him  ?     Toll  me  he  will  not  die  *!' 

"  *  My  good  young  lady,  life  and  death 
are  not  In  the  handn  of  man :  vet  it  were 
cruel,  onwisely  criit-l,  to  give  you  ho|)e. 
Your  brother's  mind  has  been  his  poi<«nn — I 
flare  not  tell  yon^he  may  live.* 

"  *  But  he  will  linger — he  may  be  5parp<l 
us  many  yean  yet,'  per.HiHi«l  tlorenee,  in 
the  wild  acoenta  of  one  detennined  against 
Itelief.     *  It  cannot  be  that  be  will  go  now — 

•o  young — ao but  forgive  me,*ahe  added, 

when  the  hysterical  sobs  gave  way,  *  tell  me, 
I  am  better  now-  I  can  bear  it-ll  on^^ht  to 
know,  for  my  poor  mother's  aake,  bow  long 
we  may  call  him  onn  V* 

**  Tlie  reply  was  given  kindly  and  caref^dly; 
but  what  language,  what  gentlencsf  may 


Hoften  the  bitter  anguish  of  such  words? 
Florence  heard,  and  yet  she  sank  not.  She 
bade  farewell  to  those  kind  friends)  she  saw 
them  go,  but  still  she  stood  as  if  thought, 
sense,  life  itself  were  frosen;  and  then  she 
rushed  np  the  stairs  into  her  own  room,  ae< 
cured  the  door,  and  ainking  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  face  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  her 
slight  frame  ahook  beneath  ita  agony. 

"Another  hour,  and  that  suflRmng  girl 
was  seated  by  her  brother's  conch,  holding 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  with  a  marble  cheek, 
but  faint  sweet  sndle,  listening  to  and  vvm" 
patliising  in  his  lovely  dreams  of  fame.  Ami 
such  ia  woman, — her  team  are  with  her  Qod, 
hfr  smile  with  man ;  the  heart  may  break, 
and  who  shall  know  it  ? 

"  Mr.  Morton  had  8ut;gested  a  frontispiece 
aA  an  improvement  to  liiH  book,  and  Walter's 
everj'  energy  now  tiuned  to  the  composition 
of  a  picture  from  which  the  print  might  be 
engraven.  lie  had  ronolvcd  not  to  put  his 
name  to  the  pablication.  and  therefore  felt 
that  a  group  entitled  'The  Poet's  Home' 
could  convey  no  Ideutit}*;  and  he  commenced 
lu!«  task  with  an  ardour  and  enjoyment, 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  proatratin;; 
lansuor  of  diiieaoe.  Who  that  has  watched 
the  workings  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  aa  the 
human  frame  decays,  can  donbt  onr  immor* 
tality  ?  How  can  the  awful  creed  of  male> 
riali^ni  ex:«t  with  tho  view  of  that  brigiit 
ligtit  of  nund  shining  purer  and  brighifr, 
with  eveiy  hour  that  brings  death  nearer  > 
Life  may  afford  matter  for  the  aoepcic  and 
the  materialiitt  to  weave  their  fearfhl  theoriee 
ufKin,  though  we  know  not  bow  it  cam :  hat 
let  kuch  look  on  the  approach  of  sure  m 
lingering  death,  and  how  will  they  retain 
them  then  ?" 

"  Many  scenes  of  life  are  holy — tba  early 
mom,  the  twilight  hour,  the  stany  nigbt, 
the  rolling  atorm,  the  hymn  of  thonaanda 
from  the  sacred  fane,  the  marriage  rite,  or 
fumral  dirge ;  but  none  more  h«ily  than  th* 
cltauilMT  of  the  dying,  lingering  beside  a 
departing  spirit,  seeming  as  If  already  IIm 
angf>l  »l)one  above  the  mortal,  waiting  but  Ika 
eternal  simmMins  to  wing  his  tlight  oa  high. 

'^  One  evening  Walter's  conch  had  been 
drawn  near  the  open  casement,  wbl^  lookMl 
into  the  gnrden  at  the  l>ack  of  the  house ;  and 
even  the  dirty  green  and  acentleas  flower*, 
ptvuliar  to  the  environa  of  LondQa,  were 
grateful  to  the  poet.  He  was  prst^wd  tip 
with  pillowa,  and  his  hand  was  yet  btt«T  on 
the  canvass,  giving  the  last  toochss  to  bis 
picture. 

"All  was  completed  bqt  tba  figm  W 
Miaie,  who  was  sitting  ia  the  raqoind  atti- 
tude ;  but  it  was  well  he  had  aol 
that  moment  to  giva  the  joyooi 
be  so  much  fevcd. 


*  **  Woroaii's  Frii>ndahip  ;**  a  Stoiy  of  Domestic  Life.     By  Grace  AguiUr, 
^*  Home  Influcoce.**    Undon :  Groombridge  and  Sons.     1850. 
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'  ^*  An  hour  passed,  and  no  movement,  no 
sound  disturbed  that  little  party :  the  hand 
of  the  artist  moved  languidly,  but  still  it 
moved,  and  the  concluding  touches  started 
into  life  beneath  it.  Sometimes  his  eyes 
would  close,  and  then  after  a  brief  interval 
of  rest,  re-open  to  look  upon  his  task. 

"Florence  had  not  yet  returned,  having 
^ne  out  of  her  way  to  purchase  some  fresh 
flowers,  as  was  her  custom  every  third  day, 
in  spite  of  Walter's  remonstrances :  the  in- 
tense delight  which  they  always  gave  him 
was  too  visible  to  permit  any  cessation  of  the 
indulgence:  that  she  deprived  herself  of 
many  little  necessaries,  and,  exhausted  and 
weary,  never  rode  to  her  pupils,  that  she 
might  save  to  purchase  luxuries  for  him,  he 
never  knew.  She  often  recalled  Emily  Blel- 
ford's  horror  of  exertion,  and  half  smiled  at 
the  widely  different  meanings  that  word  bore 
in  their  respecUve  vocabularies :  but  a  bitter 
feeling  mingled  with  the  smile  at  her  own 
credulity  in  Emily's  profession  of  interest  and 
rpgard :  from  the  day  she  had  sought  her  to 
the  present  moment,  a  full  year,  she  had 
rested  as  silent  and  indifferent  as  before. 

"As  Florence  came  witliin  sight  of  the 
bsy-windows  of  her  house,  she  fancied  that 
she  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  Walter 
looking  down  the  road,  as  if  watching  her 
return.  She  was  surprised,  because,  since 
bis  increasing  illness,  they  had  changed  their 
apartment  from  the  front  to  the  back  sitting- 
room,  in  order  to  give  him  more  quiet  and 
firesh  air  than  the  dusty  road  afforded.  What 
he  could  be  doing  there  she  could  not  con- 
ceive^ for  even  if  he  were  anxious  for  her 
rptnm  and  wished  to  watch  for  her,  he  surely 
had  not  sufficient  strength  to  walk  from  one 
room  to  another,  and  there  remain  standing 
so  that  she  could  distinguish  his  full  figure. 
Hope  flashed  on  her  hear^that  he  was  better. 
Some  extraordinary  change  must  have  taken 
place,  and  be  might  yet  live !  Oh,  what  a 
sudden  thrill  came  with  that  fond  thought ! 
snd  she  hurried,  almost  ran  the  intervening 
space.  Breathless  she  entered  the  house, 
Old  sprang  ap  the  staircase. 

" '  What,  settled  again  so  soon  at  your 
drawing,  dearest  Walter,  and  only  a  minute 
■go  I  saw  yon  beckoning  me  from  the  next 
room — how  ooald  you  stand  there  so  long  ?' 

"Mrsw  Leslie  put  her  finger  on  her  lips — 
*  Ton  have  been  strangely  deceived,  my  love, 
Walter  has  not  quitted  this  room  nor  this 
posture  fur  some  hours.  Come  softly,  I  think 
be  sleeps.' 

"  No  word,  no  cry,  passed  the  lips  of  Flo- 
rpnce,  although  a  pang,  sharp  as  if  every  drop 
of  blood  were  turned  to  ice,  curdled  through 
her  frame.  She  knew  she  was  not  deceived. 
As  surely  as  she  now  looked  on  him,  she  felt 
she  had  seen  him  smile,  as  if  to  bid  her 
hasten  home,  not  ten  minutes  before,  and  with 


a  fleet  and  noiseless  step  she  stood  beside 
him.  The  pencil  was  stUl  within  his  hand, 
but  it  moved  no  longer  on  the  eaavaaa— the 
eyes  were  closed,  the  lips  were  parted :  she 
bent  down  her  head  and  pressed  her  lips  upon 
his  brow — it  was  marbly  cold. 

"  '  Walter!'  she  shrieked,  for  in  that  dread 
moment  she  knew  not  what  she  did.  *  Wal- 
ter— ^my  brother — speak  to  me — look  on  me 
again  !* 

''  For  a  moment  she  stood  as  if  waiting 
for  the  look,  the  voice  she  called ;  then,  press- 
ing her  hands  wildly  to  her  brow,  sought  to 
collect  thought,  energy,  control,  for  her  poor 
mother's  sake — ^but  all,  all  failed — and,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  sunk  down  in  a 
deep  and  death-like  swoon.'* 

The  authoress  of  "Two  Old  Men's 
Tales"  has  been  enga^^ed  in  what  is 
called  "  a  social  story.  '*  It  appears 
in  that  beautiful  periodical,  "The 
Ladies*  Companion  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  and  it  is  worthy  of  its 
author's  reputation.  How  manifest 
and  how  characteristic  is  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the  language  of  those 
who  would  use  the  poor  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  of  those  who  would 
serve  them  I  How  manifest  and  ch^- 
racteristic  the  distiiictiou  between  the 
Socialist  and  the  Christian,  in  their 
descriptions  of  those  sufferings  by 
which  poverty  tries  the  children  of 
affliction.  The  one  is  perpetually  so- 
licitous to  set  out  such  suflferings  as 
testimony  against  the  system  which 
protects  social  order — the  other,  as  an 
occasion  to  call  forth  an  exercise  of 
Christian  benevolence.  The  Socialist 
^ves  a  voice  and  speech  to  poverty,  as 
if  it  cried  out  for  vengeance  against  the 
prosperous — the  Christian  interprets 
the  accents  of  distress  as  invitations  to 
discharge  a  duty  which  is  twice  blessed^ 
and  to  give  for  the  sake  of  Him 
through  whom  his  people  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  The  Socialist  would  relieve 
the  wants  he  describes  at  the  cost  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  of  Govern- 
ment and  Order.  The  Christian  would 
supply  the  deficiency  for  which  human 
policy  has  not  |)rovided,  by  calling  in 
the  aid  of  a  divine  principle,  which 
that  very  deficiency  nas  been  provi- 
dentially appointed  to  call  into  exer- 
cise. Human  institutions  permit  great 
inequality  of  condition,  and  leave  se- 
vere sufferings  unrelieved — then,  cries 
the  Socialbt,  down  with  existing  insti- 
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tutiona.  The  Christian  philanthropist 
confesses  the  same  trutli>  but  would 
assij^  the  office  of  redressing  the  wrong 
to  that  principle  whicd  '*  vaunteth  not 
itselfy  seeketh  not  its  own — is  not 
puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly." Thus  it  is,  C-onvulsion  and 
Ruin  are  the  Socialist's  reformers.  The 
true  philanthropist  evokes  the  aid  of 
Christianity. 

One  sketch  from  this  little  gem  of  a 
story,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering 
to  the  reader  :— 


"  Two  young  womeu  inhabited  one  small 
room  of  about  ten  feet  by  eight,  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  set  of  houses  somewhere  near 
Mary-le-bon- street.  These  houses  appear 
to  have  been  once  intended  for  rather  sub- 
stantial persons,  but  have  gradually  sunk 
into  lodgin^r-houses  for  the  very  poor.  The 
premises  look  upon  an  old  grave-yard;  a 
dreary  prospect  enough,  but  perhaps  prefera- 
ble to  a  close  street,  and  are  filled  with  decent 
but  very  poor  people.  Every  room  appears 
to  servo  a  whole  family,  and  few  of  the 
rooms  are  much  larger  than  the  one  I  have 
described. 

"  It  was  now  half-past  twelve  o*clock,  and 
still  the  miserable  dip  tallow  candle  burned 
in  a  dilapidated  tin  candlestick.  The  wind 
whistled  with  that  peculiar  wintry  sound 
which  betokens  that  snow  is  falling ;  it  was 
very,  very  cold, — ^the  fire  was  out, — and  the 
girl  who  sat  plying  her  needle  by  tlio  hearth, 
which  was  still  a  little  warmer  than  the  n  5t 
of  the  room,  bad  wrapped  up  her  feet  in  an 
old  worn-out  piece  of  fiaunel,  and  had  an 
old  black  silk  wadded  cloak  thrown  over  her 
to  keep  her  from  being  almost  poriHhed.  The 
room  was  scantily  fumishml,  and  bore  an  air 
of  extreme  poverty,  amounting  almost  to 
absolute  destitution.  One  by  one  the  little 
articles  of  property  possessed  by  its  inmates 
had  disappeared  to  supply  the  calls  of  ur- 
gent want.  An  old  four-post  bedstead,  with 
curtains  of  worn-out  serj^e,  stood  in  one 
corner;  one  mattress,  with  two  small,  Uiin 
pillowa,  and  a  boUter  that  was  almost  flat ; 
three  old  blankets,  cotton  sheets  of  the 
coareettt  des(*ription  upon  it ;  three  rush- 
bottomcil  chairs,  an  old  claw-table,  a  very 
ancient,  dilaiudateil  chc^t  of  drawers, — at  the 
top  of  which  were  a  few  battered  band- 
boxes,— a  miserable  bit  of  carpet  before  the 
fire-place ;  a  wooden  box  for  coals ;  a  little 
low  tin  fender,  a  poker,  or  ntber  half  a 
poker;  a  sliovel  and  tongs,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  ami  a  very  few  kitchen  utensOs, 
was  all  the  furniture  in  the  room.  What 
there  was,  however,  was  kept  clean ;  the 
floor  wajt  clean,  the  yellow  point  was  clean ; 
and,  I  forgot  to  say,  there  was  a  wa.4bing- 
tub  set  aside  in  one  comer. 

**The  wind  blew  shrill,  and  shook  the 
window,  and  the  snow  was  heard  beating 


ogniiint  lite  panes ;  the  clock  went  another 
(quarter,  but  still  tlie  indefatigable  toiler  sewed 
on.  Now  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  bead, 
as  a  sigh  came  from  that  corner  of  tlie  room 
where  the  bed  stood,  and  some  one  might  be 
heard  turning  and  tossing  uneasily  upon  the 
mattress, — then  she  returned  to  her  occu- 
pation, and  plied  her  needle  with  increased 
assiduity. 

*^Tho  workwoman  was  a  girl  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty,  rather  below  Uie  middle 
size,  and  of  a  face  and  form  little  adapted  to 
figure  in  a  »tory.  Cue  whose  life,  iu  all  pro- 
bability, would  never  be  diversified  by  those 
romantic  adventures  which  ttal  life  in  gene- 
ral reserves  to  the  beautiful  and  highly-gifted. 
Her  features  were  rather  homely,  her  hair 
of  a  light  brown,  without  golden  threads 
through  it,  her  hands  and  arms  rough  and 
red  with  cold  and  labour ;  her  dress  ordinary 
to  a  degree, — her  clothes  being  of  the  cheapest 
materials, — but  then,  these  clothes  were  so 
neat,  so  carefully  mended  where  they  had 
given  way ;  the  liair  was  so  smooth,  and  m 
closely  and  neatly  drawn  round  the  face; 
and  the  face  itself  hatl  such  a  sweet  expres- 
sion, that  all  tlie  defects  of  line  and  ookmr 
were  redeemed  to  the  lover  of  expresskNi, 
rather  than  beauty. 

"  She  did  not  look  patient,  she  did  not  look 
resigned ;  she  eoMid  not  look  cheerful  exactly. 
She  looked  earnest,  composed,  busy,  and  ex- 
ceedingly kind.  She  had  not,  it  would  secnu 
thought  enough  of  self  in  Uie  mi«L(t  of  her 
privations,  to  require  the  exercise  of  tlio 
virtues  of  patience  and  resignatkm ;  vhe  was 
BO  occupied  witJi  the  sufleriiigs  of  otben  that 
Kite  never  seemed  to  think  of  her  own. 

She  w;m  naturally  of  the  most  dieerful, 
hopeful  temper  in  the  world — those  pcopli* 
without  selfii»hne^  usually  arc.  And,  thou:;U 
sorrow  had  a  little  lowprcit  the  tone  uf  Iter 
spirits  to  coni{K>9ure,  and  work  and  di^»- 
pointiuetit  had  faded  the  bright  colours  o€ 
hope;  Ktill  hope  was  not  entirely  gone,  nur 
cixvrfulness  exhausted.  But  the  predoni- 
nant  exprt'tciion  of  every  word  and  look,  and 
tone,  and  gesture,  was  kindness, — ^ioexbaosti- 
blc  kindness. 

'*  I  said  she  lifted  up  her  head  from  time 
time  to  time,  as  a  sigh  proceeded  from  tlk» 
bed,  and  its  suflfering  inhabitant  toeaed  assd 
tosited:  and  at  last  she  broke  silence  aa«l 
saiil,  *  poor  Myra,  can't  yon  get  to  sleep  'f 

*'  *  It  is  so  fearfully  cold,*  was  the  rtp\y ; 
*  and  when  taili  you  have  done  and  come  V* 
bed?' 

** '  One  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  ami  I 
shall  have  finished  it.  Poor  Myra,  yon  ai^ 
so  neni-ous,  you  never  can  gt  t  to  ftlecp  t«U 
all  is  shut  up — but  have  patience,  de«r,  mse 
little  (piirter  of  an  hour,  and  then  I  wUl 
throw  my  clothes  over  your  i\vt,  an  1  I  h  ^ 
you  will  be  a  little  warmer/ 

'*  A  sigh  woj)  all  the  answer;  and  thfii  the 
true  heroine, — for  slie  was  extremely  btsatlftt^ 
or  rather  had  been,  poor  thing,  for  she  wna  too 
wan  and  wasted  to  b«  beutiful  nov.^-lUlaa 
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up  her  head,  from  which  fell  a  profuttion  of 
the  fairest  hair  in  the  world,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  ann,  watched  in  a  sort  of  im- 
patient patience,  the  progress  of  the  inde- 
fatigable needle-woman. 

**  *  One  o  cloclc  striking,  and  you  hav'nt 
done  yet,  Letttoe?  how  slowly  you  do  get 
on.' 

"  *■  I  cannot  work  fast  and  neatly  too, 
dear  Myra.  I  cannot  get  through  as  some 
do— I  wish  I  could.  But  my  hands  are  not 
so  ddicate  and  nimble  as  yours,  such  swelled 
clomsy  things,'  she  said,  laughing  a  little,  as 
she  looked  at  them — swelled,  indeed,  and  all 
mottled  over  with  the  cold  I  '  I  cannot  get 
over  the  ground  nimbly  and  well  at  the  same 
time.  You  are  a  fine  race-horse,  I  am  a  poor 
little  drudging  pony, — but  I  will  make  as 
much  haste  aa  I  possibly  can.' 

''Myra  once  more  uttered  an  impatient 
fretfnl  sigh,  and  sank  down  again,  saying, 
'  My  feet  are  so  dreadfully  cold !' 

''  'Take  this  bit  of  flannel,  then,  and  let 
me  wrap  them  up.' 

"  *  Nay,  but  you  will  want  it.' 

" '  Oh,  I  have  only  five  minutes  more  to 
stay,  and  I  can  wrap  the  carpet  round  my 
feet' 

"  And  she  laid  down  her  work  and  went  to 
the  bed,  and  wrapped  her  sister's  delicate,  but 
DOW  icy  feet,  in  the  flannel ;  and  then  she 
sat  down ;  and  at  last  the  task  was  finished. 
And  oh,  how  glad  she  was  to  creep  to  that 
mattress,  and  to  lay  her  aching  limbs  down 
upon  it  t  Hard  it  might  be,  and  wretched 
the  pillows,  and  scanty  the  covering,  but 
little  felt  she  such  inconveniences.  She  fell 
asleep  almost  immediately,  whilst  her  sister 
still  tossed  and  murmured.  Presently  Let- 
tice,  for  Lettice  it  was,  awakened  a  little 
and  said,  'What  is  it,  love?  Poor,  poor 
Myra !  Oh,  that  you  could  but  sleep  as  I 
do.' 

"  And  then  she  drew  her  own  little  pillow 
from  under  her  head,  and  put  it  under  her 
sister's,  and  tried  to  make  her  comfortable ; 
and  she  partly  succeeded,  and  at  last  the 
poor,  delicate,  suffering  creature  fell  asleep, 
and  then  Lettice  slumbered  like  a  baby." 

It  has  been  purely  accidental  that 
the  works  mentioned  in  this  article 
have  all  been  the  production  of  female 
genius,  two  of  them»  we  believe,  of 
writers  from  whom  our  own  country 
can  derive  honour.  How  such  works 
majr  minister  to  the  best  interests  of 
aoaetv  and  of  man,  it  b  scarcely  neces- 
sary K>r  us  to  speak — 

**  Caast  Uioa  sot  rainUter  to  a  mind  dittated— 
Flaek  fntn  the  memory  a  rooted  eonroir— 
Rase  oat  the  vrittcn  troableeof  the  braiin 
And,  vith  tome  aweet  oblWiout  antidote, 
Cleanae  the  •taffed  bowm  of  that  perllouf  staff 
That  weiflu  npon  the  heart." 

Therein,  is  the  reply,  the  ''  patient 
must  minister  to  himself." 


But  tlicre  are  ministrations  not 
named  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which 
can  do  more  than  the  piiysician  in 
Macbeth  dreamed  of.  There  are  ano- 
dynes which  can  affect  even  the  body 
through  the  mind.  How  deeply  mo- 
mentous it  is  that,  they  be  carefully 
prepared  and*  administered  I  How 
richly  are  they  rewarded,  and,  in  some 
instances,  how  grievously  are  they 
abused ! 

We  account  it  among  the  happy 
characteristics  of  our  age,  that,  in  so 
many  instances,  periodical  literature 
offers  so  many  safe  distractions  for 
heavy  hearts  and  troubled  minds ;  and 
that,  in  no  few  instances,  they  who 
read  only  to  be  entertained,  arc  acquir- 
ing, in  their  self-indulgence,  valuable 
information.  There  are,  it  must  be 
admitted,  periodicals  of  a  far  different 
description,  designed,  as  it  might  seem, 
to  eiiace  good  impressions  from  the 
heart,  to  pam])er  vicious  inclinations, 
and  to  undermine  principle.  Such  arc 
of  the  agencies  in  which  a  deceiving 
spirit  makes  his  presence  most  mis- 
chievously manifest.  Their  omnige- 
nous character,  their  cheapness,  and 
their  abundance  — "  their  name  is 
legion,  for  they  are  many" — ^impose 
a  solemn  and  a  peculiar  duty  on  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  society  at 
heart — the  duty  of  protecting  such  of 
the  millions  of  our  people  as  they  can 
influence,  from  the  ravages  of  these  lo- 
cust visitations.  The  duty  will  be 
most  effectually  discharged  by  supply- 
ing what  is  good;  but  the  supply 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  exposure 
of  the  dis^ises  under  which  the  con- 
coctors  of  intellectual  poison  endeavour 
to  screen  their  inali^ity  from  public 
opprobrium*  It  wouM  be  well  worth  the 
devotion  of  good  men's  lives  to  watch 
over  reading-clubs  or  book  societies, 
where  the  working  classes  form  the 
great  staple  of  the  members.  It  is 
among  the  ^reat  advantages  of  our 
time,  that  wholesome  aliment  for  the 
mind  can  be  had  in  such  abundance, 
and  of  so  agreeable  a  quality,  that  the 
vile  productions  of  what  has  been 
called  the  ''Satanic  School"  would 
soon  fall  into  contemptuous  neslect,  and 
return  in  the  form  of  unsaleable  stock 
"  to  plague  the  inventors,"  if  even 
moderate  pains  were  taken  to  bring 
really  useful  literature  within  the 
reach  of  the  people,  or  rather,  for  it  is 
easily  attainaole,  to  bring  it  properly 
uuder  their  obscrvatioq. 
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It  would  be  no  more  tliau  a  very 
humble  acknowledgment  of  the  rich 
provision  made  for  themselves,  that 
the  upper  and  middle  class  should  thus 
think  tor  their  inferiors  in  rank.  If  it 
be  an  undeniable  truth,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is,  that  the  occupant  of  a 
cottage  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
whose  income  does  not  exceed  a  few 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  may,  without 
extravagance,  furnish  his  little  librar}" 
so  as  tmit  its  stores  of  thought  shall 
be  more  abundant  than  Maecenas  or 
Cicero  could  gather  around  them  with 
all  their  opportunities,  and  in  their 
sumptuous  palaces,  surely  some  ac- 
knowledgment ought  to  be  made  for 
such  a  bounty.  It  cim  be  made  ap- 
propriately, it^  not  adequately,  by  aid- 
ing the  multitudes  of  readew  who  are 
daily  craving  for  intellectual  food,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it  in  making  their 
election  between  the  wholesome  and 
the  deleterious. 

And  hens  in  considering  the  ad- 
vantages ofiered  to  readers  of  all  tern, 
pers  and  purposes  with  which  this 
age  is  fraught,  one  of  the  publications 
Irom  which  we  have  cited  compels 
from  us  a  parting  expression  of  thank- 
fulness and  praise.  We  allude  to 
*•  Mrs.   Loudon's  Ladies*  Companion 


At  Home  and  Abroad."  It  is  emi- 
nently creditable  to  a  people  that  such 
a  publication  shall  be  oHercd  to  their 
patronage  as  the  enterprise  of  an  in> 
dividual — that  not  alone  qualities  so 
graceful,  and  of  so  sterling  merit  as 
those  of  its  editor,  shall  be  bent  on  the 
conducting  of  such  a  work,  but  that 
the  resources  of  art  and  literature  shall 
have  been  explored  to  so  good  effect 
to  enhance  and  recommend  its  merits. 
The  editor  of  a  weekly  periodical  who 
offers  to  her  subscribers,  at  so  low  a 
cost,  such  attraction  and  interest  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  analyses  and  illus- 
trations  of  ancient  and  mcdiasval  art, 
and  in  contributions  from  the  author 
of  "Two  Old  Men's  Talcs.'*  and  who 
associates  such  achievements  in  art 
and  literature  with  prose  and  "nume- 
rous rhyme,"  and  artistic  embellish- 
nients  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
them  in  all  fair  variety  of  form,  and 
on  all  topics  that  may  fairly  claim  at- 
tention, does  honour  to  the  people  to 
whom  the  issue  of  the  enterprise  is 
committed;  and  as  we  confidently  pre- 
dict she  will  not  disappoint  the  expec- 
tation she  has  raised,  so  do  we  earnestly 
hope  that  her  own  just  expectations 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


LOCH   NBAOH. 


BY   TBB  BKr.    QBOROS  HIIU 


Loch  Neaffh,  I  stood  at  close  of  day  upon  thy  silent  strand. 
And  saw  the  sun  set  o'er  the  hills  ot  old  Tic- Owen's  land ; 
The  fading  light,  how  like  the  flight  of  Fi-eedom  from  thy  shore,* — 
The  old,  proud  Place  of  Niall'sf  race  shall  know  his  name  no  more  I 


*  In  the  course  of  time^  the  English  invasion  of  this  country  introduced  a  better  state  of 
things ;  but  when  it  first  happened,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  afterwards,  it  was,  in  most 
instances,  the  triumph  of  might  over  right. 

t  Stall  Naighiallaeh^  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages,"  and,  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  known  also 
as  Niall  the  Great,  The  following  account  of  this  once  powerful  family  is  extracted  from 
the  admirable  work,  by  Mr.  Reeves,  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Down  and  Connor 
and  Dromore."  "  In  the  year  1230,  died  Aodh  Macaomh  Toinleasc  O'Neill,  the  chief  of  his 
princely  race,  leaving  two  sons,  Niall  Roe,  and  Aodh  Meith,  in  whose  respective  descendants 
the  common  stock  struck  off  into  two  distinct  branches.  To  the  senior  line  the  representation 
of  the  race  and  lordship  of  Tjfrone  was,  with  a  few  early  exceptions,  confined."  •  •  • 
'*  Anne,  daughter  of  Bryan  Carragh  O'Neill,  was  the  second  wife  of  Shane  0*Neill,  of 
Shane's  Castle,  from  whose  third  son,  Phelim  Dhu,  the  present  Viscount  O'Neill  is  the 
fifth  in  lineal  descent"  Who  shall  represent  this  ancient  booM  when  the  present  Lord  O'Neill 
has  passed  away  ? 
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How  many  a  tale  of  human  grief,  sweet  lake,  thy  waters  know, 
Since  from  their  deep,  mysterious  spring  they  first  began  to  flow, — 
Since  far  along  yon  level  })lain  ai'ose  the  swelling  iloocl. 
And  o'er  Eachaid's  ♦  fair  domain  in  gathered  strength  it  stood  1 

Loch  Lao^h  I  whilst  thy  broad  expanse  reflects  th*  impending  sky, 
And  dimpling  on  thy  glassy  tide,  the  banks,  in  shadow,  He — 
The  tale  of  Mora's  faithful  love  shall  consecrate  thy  wave. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remembered  be  as  royal  Bresal's  grave  1  f 

"Why  comes  he  not?"  sweet  Mora  cried,  "the  days  are  long  and  drear, 
As  by  Loch  Laogh's  verdant  side  he  hunts  the  flying  deer  ; 
Why  comes  he  not?*'  "  He  will  not  come."  %  She  heard  the  mournful  tale, 
And  soon  from  all  her  sorrows  free,  she  slept  in  Ollar's  §  vale. 

And  many  a  nameless  grave  since  then  thy  caverns  have  supplied 

To  those  who,  in  old  Uladh's  ^  feuds,  have  on  thy  waters  died ; 

When  Yellow  Hugh — and  Phelim  Dhu — and  Shane,  the  fierce  and  strong. 

Swept,  in  their  curraghs,  like  the  bhist,  thy  wooded  shores  along  1 

Alas  I  though  feudal  terror  cease,  thy  children  suffer  still, 
And  keener  weapons  than  the  sword  are  raised  to  waste  and  kill ; 
In  vain  the  care-worn  peasant's  fate  ap^ieals  to  lordly  pride; 
The  hmnblc  hopes  that  toil  inspired  are  now  to  be  denied  I 

"  Loch  Neagh,"  with  drooping  hearts,  they  say  "we  loved  thy  pleasant  shoi*ei 
And  every  year,  through  hope  and  fear,  we  loved  thee  more  and  more ; 
Yet  must  we  seek  a  distant  name  bevond  the  western  main. 
Where  hopes,  that  are  extinguished  Kere,  shall  light  our  steps  again." 


*  Eachaidb,  from  whom  Lough  Neagh  derives  its  name,  was  drowned  in  it^  eruption,  with 
all  bia  cbildreu.     The  earliest  form  of  the  word  is  Loch-n-EachacK 

I  The  Irish  annals  relate  that,  in  tbe  year  of  the  world  3506,  '^Loch  Laogh  broke  forth." 
Tigemach,  at  the  year  161  of  tbe  Christian  era,  thus  records  tlie  reign  of  a  lung  of  Ulster: — 
"  Bmal,  son  of  Brian,  reigus  in  Emauia  nineteen  years,  who  was  drowned  in  Lough  Laigli ; 
yi'A  Bpotsse,  Mora,  died  of  grief  for  his  death  ;  from  her  Rath-mor,  in  Moylinny,  is  named." 
— See  Retvet?  Eeelet.  Antiq.^  pp.  272-280.  Mr.  O'Donovan,  in  translating  this  passige 
{Dublin  Penny  Joumaly  voL  ii.  p.  38),  erroneounly  supposes  Lough  Laighe  to  be  Lame 
Lough. 

X  These  words  refer  to  the  following  part  of  a  legend  in  the  DInn  Seanchus: — "  Mora  Said, 
'  1  think  BresaVa  absence  too  long.*  And  a  certain  woman  said  to  Iter, — *  It  will  bo  long  to 
thee,  indeed,  for  Breeal  will  never  oome  back  to  his  friends  until  the  dead  come  back  to  theirs.' 
Mora  thai  died  suddenly,  and  her  name  remained  on  the  Rath." 

§  The  ancient  name  of  the  Six-Mile-Watcr. 

\  The  ancient  UUulh^  iu  its  superficial  extent,  was  uearlv  the  s;ime  as  the  modem  VUter 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  Luuth,  whicli  is  now  in  Leinsler,  iiiitujid  of  Cavan,  which  thou 
belonged  to  Connaught.** — See  Reeves'  EecL  Antlq.f  p.  352. 
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The  reader  is  to  expect  in  this  brief  memoir  no  collection  of  private  anecdotes 
or  domestic  details  respecting  the  noble  philosopher  whoso  picture  it  accomps- 
nies.  In  these  respects,  it  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer,  the  ^reat  aboold 
enjoy  the  same  sacred  immunity  ^m  public  intrusion  as  the  little,  whose 
insignificance  protects  them.  The  living  statesman,  philosopher,  poet,  or 
artist  has  no  closer  connexion  with  the  inquisitive  world,  in  his  private  conceros, 
thaxi  the  humblest  cottager ;  nor  can  the  public  justly  claim  a  right  to  know  him 
otherwise  than  in  the  monuments  of  his  virtue,  his  genius,  and  his  skill.  lu  the 
history  of  those  labours  which  he  has  undertaken  as  the  servant  of  his  fellow, 
men,  society  has  a  legitimate  interest;  but  so  far  as  ho  lives  to  himself  and  \ns 
family,  the  rest  of  the  world  have  no  property  in  him.  He  retains  his  personal 
rights.     He  is  the  minister  of  the  public,  not  their  slave. 

Kor,  for  the  most  part,  does  curiosity  lose  much  by  this  exclusion.  If  tbc 
rule  be  in  general  a  good  one,  that  "  the  life  of  a  philosopher  is  in  his  works,** 
it  may  be  expected  to  hold  specially  in  the  case  of  a  high-born  and  opulent  jilii. 
losopher.  The  adventurous  struggles  through  wliich  needy  genius  makea  it^ 
way  to  eminence,  may  have  some  romance  in  them  to  lend  interest  to  tlie  stoi^ 
of  their  fortunes ;  but  the  domestic  life  of  one  who  devotes  himself  to  science  iu 
affluent  ease,  will  be  apt  to  resemble  those  silent  intervals  of  national  prosjierit}  • 
which,  barren  of  incident  and  rich  in  happiness,  wise  men  love  better  to  enjo\ 
than  historians  to  relate. 

Fortes  creantur  fortihus  et  bonis.  The  present  peer  was  eldest  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Rosse,  better  known  in  Irish  annals  as  that  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  whoetf 
almost  prophetic  sagacity  enabled  him  to  foresee  and  describe,  from  the  out9et, 
the  successive  consequences  of  that  miserable  system  of  paltry  concession,  whicb 
began  in  giving  the  franchise  to  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  Koman 
Catholics,  whUc  it  kei)t  their  leaders  still  irritated  by  excluding  them  firom 
constitutional  power.  The  warnings  of  that  eminent  statesman  were  unheede<l, 
like  those  of  Cassandra ;  but  like  hers,  time  has  proved  them  true.  No  historv, 
written  after  the  facts,  could  more  exactly  describe,  from  point  to  jioinl,  whkt 
has  actually  happened,  than  the  memorable  speech  to  which  we  refer.  Nor  w:as 
it  only  as  a  statesman  that  the  late  earl  was  distinguished.  His  work  on  "  Tbc 
Evidences  of  Ri'ligion"  shews  him  to  us  as  a  Chrir^tian  philosopher,  who»  when 
retired  from  public  life,  found  the  noblest  solace  for  his  dei-liuing  yoftn  iu 
tracing  the  combined  lessons  of  reason  and  revelation. 

The  present  earl  was  bom  in  1800,  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the  de«Ui 
of  his  father,  in  184 1.     His  lordship  is  one  of  the  Irish  representative  peer». 

Beyond  these  dry  particulars,  our  personal  narrative  docs  not  extent! 
itself.  It  18  exclusively  as  a  philosopher  that  we  mean  to  speak  of  th«  iiliistrioQ* 
nobleman  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  If  the  aristocTAcr 
of  these  countries  has  given  but  few  names  to  the  annals  of  philosophy,  it  ma^ 
be  allowed  that  amongst  those  few  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
catalogue ;  and  Ireland  may  be  ])rou<l  that,  of  thesi>,  two  so  distinguished  as  thc^M. 
of  BoTLE  and  Parsons  are  her  own.  On  the  lawn  of  Lord  Uosse's  castle  stami*^ 
or  rather  hangs,  the  gigantic  telesooiie  which  has  made  the  name  of  the  Utile 
country  town  where  it  is  situated  familiarly  known  wherever  science  is  honore<l. 
In  that  dusky  column  is  loilged  the  magic  mirror,  which  renders  visible  to  tbc 
eye  of  man  those  distant  systems  of  worlds,  thick  sown  through  the  imniensit}^ 
oispaoe,  whose  remoteness  thought  itself  is  talked  in  vain  to  estimate.  How 
g^reat  has  been  the  growth  in  size  and  power  of  this  heaven-faUioniing  tube. 
smce  first  the  Tuscan  artist  looked  out  upon  the  moon, 

•  At  CT*n'rf,  frran  th»  lop  «»#  r«»'»'i', 
i>r  la  V«liUnM>.  to  dcarf y  •««  Ullll^ 
R  vtn,  or  aMwnUlBt  in  hcf  t^tf  «lo!/«." 
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We  shall  best  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Lord  Rosse's  service  to  astronomy 
by  considering  what  it  was  his  predecessors  left  him  to  complete ;  and  reflecting 
that,  in  the  completion  of  their  work,  he  has  not  only  achieved  for  himself  the 
trium[)h  of  constructing  this  one  noble  instrument,  but  shown  others  the  way  of 
repeating  the  same  triumph  with  unerring  certainty  and  precision. 

The  telescope  is  not  without  its  type  in  natiu^.  The  achromatic  lenses  of  the 
eye  are  adjusted  in  a  kind  of  optic  instrument,  the  perfection  of  which  art  eveu 
now  seeks  in  vain  to  emulate.  Yet,  like  many  other  great  discoveries,  it  sedms 
to^  have  been  first  stumbled  on  accidentally  by  a  Dutch  toy-man.  But  it  is 
science  alone  which  can  use  aright  the  capricious  gifts  of  Fortune.  Galileo 
heard  of  the  Dutchman's  toy,  and  in  his  hand  the  uttle  leaden  tube  of  a  few 
inches,  with  a  convex  and  concave  spectacle-glass  at  either  end,  became  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe. 

The  splendid  dream  of  Copernicus  was  no  longer  mere  theory,  but  the  astro- 
nomer saw  visibly  before  him  earth's  sister- worlds  revolving  in  their  orbits.  The 
marvellous  theatre,  which  so  small  and  rude  an  instrument  was  suflicient  to 
disclose,  soon  stimulated  the  zeal  of  philosophers  to  improve  its  powers,  and, 
under  the  hands  of  Iluygens,  Campani,  and  Cassini,  it  gradually  shot  up  into  a 
column  140  feet  in  length.  But  there  were  causes  limiting  the  development  of 
the  refracting  telescope,  which  science,  with  all  her  resources,  was  unable  to 
remove.  ^  Not  the  least  considerable  of  these  arises  fipom  the  cireumstance,  that, 
in  enlarging  the  object  glass,  we  expose  it  to  the  inevitable  risk  of  changing  its 
figure  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  when  supported  only  by  the  rim  ;  while 
a  support  which  should  prevent  its  sinking,  without  inteix^epting  the  observer's 
view,  has  hitherto  been  sought  in  vain. 

The  difliculty  of  dealing  with  the  refracting  instrument  led  Gregory,  in  1663, 
to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  reflecting  telescope.     He  made  one  speculum 
of  a  concave  shape,  in  the  figure  of  a  parabola,  which  was  perforatea  in  the 
centre  ;  and  before  this  he  set  another  speculum,  concave  also,  but  elliptic,  at 
the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.     The  image 
of  the  object,  formed  behind  the  larger  speculum,  was  viewed  through  a  magni- 
fpring  eye-glass  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  tube.     Gregory's  attempt  was  a 
uilure  ;  but  in  1666,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  succeeded  in  constructing  the  first  re- 
flecting telescope  on  record.     He  improved  on  Gregory's  plan,  by  setting  the 
eye-glass  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  dispensing  altogether  with  the  awkward 
hole  in  the  large  speculum.     This  telescope  was  but  six  inches  long,  with  an 
aperture  of  one  incn,  yet  it  proved  ns  serviceable  as  a  refractor  of  six  feet.     In 
1719,    Hadley,    under  Newton's  directions,    constructed   another   reflecting 
telescope,  which,  though  but  six  feet  long,  magnified  100  times  ;  and  the  ma- 
nifest superiority  of  the  new  instrument  soon  roused  the  energy  of  others  to 
improve  upon  the  idea.     The  great  difficulty  was  in  the  preparation  of  the 
specula,  securing  their  exact  parabolic  form,  and  requisite  equability  of  polish. 
Of  all  who,  before  Herschel,  laboured  upon  this  task,  the  Scottish  artist.  Short, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  successful ;  but,  with  the  niggardly  spirit  of  a  trades, 
man,  he  kept  his  secret  entirely  to  himself,  and  it  died  with  nim.     Herschel, 
when  his  bold  spirit  prompted  him  to  attempt  those  giant  creations  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal,  had  to  rely  upon  nis  own  skill  to  prepare  the  means 
for  that  scrutiny  of  the  realms  of  space  upon  which  his  soul  was  bent.     He 
laboured  long  upon  his  appointed  task,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  peril,  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  such  as  none  who  have  not  felt  the  thirst  of  knowledge  can  con- 
ceive, until,  supported  by  the  discerning  patronage  of  Greorge  III.,  he  per. 
fected  what  was  long  supposed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  such  works — a  reflecting 
telescope  of  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  speculum  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  But» 
through  an  unhappy  neglect,  the  account  (though  actually,  it  seems,  prepared) 
of  the  processes  oy  means  of  which  such  marvellous  effects  were  produced,  was 
never  given  to  the  public.    Men  were  deterred  from  an  attempt  at  repetition  by 
the  hazardousness  of  the  costly  experiment,  and  the  wonderful  telescope  of 
Slough  remained  without  a  rival  in  the  world,  until  Lord  Bosse  conceived  the 
plan  which  has  enabled  him  uot  only  to  equal,  but  surpass,  that  jfar.fiuned  in- 
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strument.  He  was  the  knight  for  whom  this  great  adventure  was  reserred ;  and 
all  the  sciences  united  to  accomplish  him  with  the  proper  panoply  for  ensaring 
success.  He  it  is  (to  borrow  Dr.  Robinson's  eloquent  words)  who,  ♦*  bjr  a  raw 
combination  of  optical  science,  chemical  8kill,  and  practical  mechanicji,  has 
given  us  the  power  of  overcoming  difficulties  which  arrested  our  predeceawsn, 
and  of  carrying  to  an  extent,  which  even  Herschel  himself  did  not  ventare  U) 
contemplate,  the  illuminating  power  of  this  telescope,  along  with  a  sharpoen  of 
definition  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  achromatic."  So  true  is  it  that  ail 
sciences  are  related,  and  that  the  perfection  of  any  one  of  them  reqairea  the  dis- 
▼elopment  of  the  rest. 

*•  Alterlu  sic 
Altar*  po«eU  opem  ret  et  oonsplrak  tmlot  1** 

The  great  difficulty  of  constructing  specula  for  reflecting  telescopes  lies  |hii(1> 
in  the  matter  and  partly  in  the  form.  The  metal,  to  make  a  proper  mirror,  miT^* 
be  white,  with  a  brilliancy  at  once  high  and  lasting.  These  qualities  an:  l>e>t 
ensured  by  a  combination  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  four  equi^-aki.t- 
of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  Any  departure  from  this  definite  combination  is  i»ure  to 
be  punished  by  the  tarnishing  of  the  compound ;  and  yet  the  temptations  to  dei>iirt 
fk>m  it  are  so  great  that  even  Herschel  nimsclf  was  forced  to  ^'ield  to  them.  The 
metal,  when  thus  compounded,  is  so  brittle  that  not  only  a  slight  blow,  but  even 
a  sudden  increase  in  temperature,  will  make  it  split ;  and  even  when  debased  \y\ 
a  larjrer  mixture  of  copi)er,  the  heat  generated  bv  the  friction  of  the  tool  in 
grinding  has  marred  all  the  previous  success  of  the  artist,  and  ruined  in  % 
moment  the  effect  of  weeks  of  toil.  The  casting  of  large  specula  in  metal  of 
this  standard  might  at  first  seem  hopeless,  since  the  slightest  inequality  uf  ex* 
pansion  in  cooliug  must  inevitably  spoil  the  work,  and  Lord  Bosse's  first  device 
was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  detail.  Ho  constructed  his  speculum  piece-iDeeL 
His  first  mirror  of  three  feet  was  cast  in  sixteen  pieces.  Lach  piece  was  fixe<l 
upon  a  back  of  an  alloy  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  2*76 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  which  compound  has  the  fortunate  propertv 
of  expanding  and  contracting  in  the  same  degree  ns  the  8|)eculum.metal  itself. 
When  the  soldering  and  polishing  were  accomplished,  it  was  found  that  an 
available  plated  siieculum  was  the  result,  and  that,  bv  diminishing  the  nomlxT 
and  size  of  the  jomts,  the  slif^ht  imjicrfections  arising  from  diffraction,  occmsioiK'*! 
by  its  piece-meal  construction,  might  be  made  almost  im}K'reeptible.  Still 
these  could  not  be  diminished  without  enlai^ing  the  plates,  and  the  platee  could 
not  be  enlarged  without  increasing  the  risk  of  Haws.  The  final  triumph,  thvre^ 
fore  remained  to  be  achieved  in  the  casting  of  a  vast  solid  mirror  of  toia  brittle 
■ubstance,  and  forcing  ita  coy  nature  to  yield  unqualified  submission  to  the 
behests  of  science.  The  groat  (|uei<tion  was,  of  what  to  make  the  mould  r 
Sand,  which  Edwards  had  recommended,  was  found  insufficient.  The  edges  of 
the  metal  cooling  in  the  mould  became  solid  ere  the  centre  had  lost  its  flutdii). 
The  plates  were,  thcrefuns  full  of  fiaws,  and  fiew  in  pieces  in  the  setting.  A 
solid  mould  of  cast-iron  was  next  tried,  with  a  jet  of  cold  water  on  its  lower 
surface,  but  this  plan  cracked  the  mould  itself.  The  third  was  nearer  the  aim^ 
A  mould  with  an  imder  surface  of  iron  and  sides  of  sand.  But  here  a  new  dtlli. 
culty  arose.  The  air  could  not  escape  through  the  iron  disc,  and  large  bole's 
were  left  in  the  metal,  thus  saved  from  one  inqierfection  at  the  cost  of  another. 
But,  nevertheless,  a  great  step  had  been  nude.  r{tt  ^i»  •(i(«r*  7»»,  r«  H  r«v^rw 
Uiw  rUfui^.  The  grand  question  had  resolved  itsielf  into  the  problem  of  finding 
an  exit  for  the  air,  and  this  troublesome  cautive  was  set  free  at  last  by  employing 
a  bottom  of  hoop- iron  layers,  tightly  packed  together  in  an  iron  frame,  with  their 
edges  up,  but  smoothed  by  tumin;;  or  filing  to  the  proper  curvature.  The 
interaticef  were  small  enough  to  retain  the  metal  and  stmcr  the  air  to  etoape. 
Thus,  at  last,  a  solid  speculum  of  three  feet  in  diameter  was  successfully  east. 
But  the  casting  gives  only  the  rou^h  block,  which  li  }kI  to  be  ground  and 
polished  into  a  mirror,  and  the  polishing  was  hitherto  a  work  regarded  with 
■till  greater  apprehension  than  the  casting.  The  op«>ration  had  to  be  performed 
with  the  hand,  an  instrument  which  can  never  be  precisely  regular  in  its  mov^ 
ments  or  pressures,  especially  when  repeated  of\en  through  a  long  space  of  tame. 
Lord  Boise's  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  proceas  ooosista  m  substituting 
mechanical  for  human  agency,     xhe  speculum  is  made  to  ravelve  slowly  in  a 
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tank  of  water,  to  prevent  the  extrication  of  heat  by  friction,  and  the  polisher  is 
worked  on  the  mirror  with  long  and  quick  strokes.  It  is  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  speculum,  intersected  with  transverse  and  circular  grooves,  not  exceeding 
half  an  mch  of  surface,  covered,  when  the  polishing  is  to  be  effected,  with  two 
strata  (a  hard  and  soft)  of  resin  and  turpentine,  smeared  over  with  rouge  and 
water,  mixed  to  about  the  consistency  of  cream.  The  whole  machine  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  effect  of  the  grinding  is  noted  by  observing  the  reflection  of 
the  dots  in  the  dial  of  a  watch,  mounted  on  a  mast  at  the  top  of  the  high  tower, 
in  the  lowest  room  of  which  the  grinding  is  carried  on.  The  tower  is,  as  it 
were,  the  tube  of  a  telescope ;  the  watch,  the  object ;  and  the  inchoate  speculum, 
the  mirror.  Trap>doors  in  the  intervening  floors  of  the  tower  are  thrown  open 
when  the  observation  is  required  ;  and  when  the  dots  are  seeti  in  sharp  defini- 
tion, the  grinding  is  complete.  The  polishing  is  effected  with  perfect  certainty 
and  precision  in  six  hours.  We  have  now  brought  the  three-feet  speculum  to 
ita  last  polish  ;  but,  in  completing  it,  the  philosopher  saw  clearly  that  the  way 
was  opened  for  a  still  grander  effort--a  speculum  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
focal  length  of  fifty- three. 

Former  triumphs  made  this  easy.  The  great  block  was  but  three  weeks  in 
the  annealing  oven,  and  was  polished  as  speedily  as  the  smaller  mirror;  but 
new  devices  were  required  for  rendering  it  available  in  a  telescope.  It  weighs 
three  tons,  and,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  bending,  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  diffused 
system  of  supports,  so  ingeniously  determined  on  points  at  their  different  centres 
of  gravity,  as  to  secure  the  mirror  from  beinj;  affected  by  accidental  changes. 
The  tube  is  a  pillar  forty  feet  in  length,  '<  or  deal  staves  hooped  like  a  cask,*' 
seven  feet  in  its  diameter.  But  for  supporting  this  monstrous  mass,  strong 
walls  on  either  side  (forty-eight  feet  high  on  the  outer  side,  and  fifth-six  on  the 
inner)  were  found  necessary ;  and  its  lateral  movements  are  only  from  one  wall 
to  another,  so  as  to  command  a  view,  for  half-an-hour,  at  each  side  of  the 
meridian.  On  these  walls,  by  strong  chains,  the  counterpoises  are  hung,  whose 
nice  adjustment  enables  a  human  arm,  by  turning  a  windlass,  to  command  at 
will  the  services  of  this  giant  minister.  The  telescope  is  used  as  a  Newtonian. 
The  image  in  the  great  speculum  is  thrown  up  on  a  small  mirror,  which  is  ob- 
served from  an  aperture  in  the  side;  the  spectator  standing  in  a  moveable 
gallery  attached  to  one  of  the  piers,  but  capable  of  followiujg  the  tube  in  all  its 
revolutions.  It  might  be  used  also  as  a  Uerschelian ;  but  it  is  judged  that  in 
the  observation  of  Nebulse  (its  principal  task  hitherto),  more  is  gained  in  the 
sharp  definition  of  the  object  (which  would  be  impaired  by  inclimn^  the  great 
speculum  to  the  incident  rays)  than  is  lost  in  brilliancy  by  the  second  reflection. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  every  step  of  the  vast  and  elaborate  works 
which  we  have  thus  imperfectly  described,  it  was  not  only  Irish  genius  which 
directed,  but  Irish  diligence  and  skill  which  executed  the  task.  Common  Irish 
labom^rs,  working  under  his  lordship's  eye,  were  found  quite  adequate  to  accom- 
plish ail,  where  the  nicest  precision  of  mathematical  exactness  was  required  at 
every  point ;  and,  curiously  enough,  as  if  to  make  this  great  scientific  monu- 
ment entirely  home  manufacture,  turf  was  found  the  best  fuel  for  melting  the 
metal  of  the  speculum.  Would  that  the  climate  of  our  Island  were  as  pro- 
pitious to  Astronomy  as  its  soil  I  But  there  seems  some  unhappy  antagonism 
between  heaven  and  earth,  which  forbids  the  permanent  green  of  the  one  to 
co-exist  with  the  permanent  azure  of  the  other ;  and  the  uniform  hazv  canopy 
which  preserves  tne  verdure  of  our  fields,  shuts  out  too  often  from  the  eye  of 
the  astronomer  those  distant  worlds  which  he  desires  to  scan.  Still,  notwith- 
standing frec[uently  recurring  interruptions,  that  "broad  bright  eye,"  so  steadily 
fixed  on  its  inconstant  object,  has  read  enough  of  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  to 
reward  all  the  labours  which  were  required  to  prepare  it  for  its  watch.  There 
is  something  stem  in  "  the  plain  tale"  by  which  this  truthful  reporter  has  *'put 
down*'  a  number  of  bold  assertions,  long  listened  to  with  willing  ears  by  semi- 
scientific  auditors.  Still  as  the  orb  of  true  science  makes  its  way,  the  clouds  of 
opinion  which  refract  its  light  through  their  many-coloured  medium,  hover 
round  it,  and  appear  to  glorify  and  expand  the  circumference  which  they  ob- 
scure ;  and  to  many  an  eye  tlie  luminary  itself,  when  freed  from  these  earth, 
bom  vapours,  looks  as  it  were  "  shorn  of  its  beams,"  and  contracts  into  seem- 
ing insignificance.     Had  Fontenelle  lived  on  to  our  own  days  (and  he  promised 
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fair  for  it),  Lc  would  be  startlecl  to  see  the  reflection  of  tbjit  lunar  world  ivlVjih 
his  active  fancy  had  peopled  with  gay  inhabitants  and  covered  with  proud  cities 
like  our  own.     Let  the  reader  turn  to  Dr.  liobinson's  animated  description  of 
its  true  image,  as  seen  in  the  great  speculum — a  horrid  alternation  of  cloudless 
crags  and  strcamless  ravines — and  he  will  perceive  that,  if  indeed  it  harbour  a 
population  not  disembodied,  they  must  be  Troglodytes ;  a  C^'clopean  commoD. 
wealth,  who  dwell  in  gloomy  caverns,  heated  by  the  volcanic  furnaces  wlr^ 
chimneys  rise  over  the  jagged  surface.      But  even  poetic  astronomers  coulil 
easily  part  with  such  theories  as  these.      The  sorest  loss  which  Scientific  K^* 
mance  had  to  endure  was  in  the  region  of  the  Nebulae — that  region  which,  froin 
its  dim  remoteness,  seemed  peculiarly  her  own.     There  philositphers,  sioce  the 
days  of  the  elder  Herschel  (whose  generalisations,  always  grand,  were  fon^e- 
times  hasty),  had  loved  to  recognise  ''  the  stuff  that  worlds  are  made  off,**  ar.d 
trace  (jis  the  phrase  went)  **  the  process  of  creation  actually  going  on."      In 
plain  words,  it  was  su])posed  that  those  Nebulse  which  previous  telescopes  had 
been  unable  to  resolve  into  clusters  of  stars,  were  matter  condensing  into  $tar«; 
which,  when  thus  fonned,  drew  fresh  nebulous  matter  to  them,  and  grew  bigjtr 
and  bigger  by  incorporating  it  with  their  own  mass.     But  when  the  penetrstii:: 
scan  of  liord  Rosse's  instrument  was  directed  upon  these  imaginary  work5h«>;9 
of  creation,  it  was  perceived  that  not  worlds,  but  human  powers  of  observttijn 
needed  growth ;  and  as  Nebula  after  Nebula  was  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars, 
ready  made  and  of  full  stature,  the  warmest  lovers  of  the  theorv  began  to  uA 
their  faith  give  way,  and  prepared  themselves,  with  a  sigh,  for  tLe  constructi:n 
of  some  new  hypothesis. 

Such  then  is  the  structure,  and  such  the  uses,  of  the  monument  which  a  re?!- 
dent  Irish  nobleman  has  raised  in  his  own  native  land  to  the  honour  of  himKlfi 
his  country,  and  his  species.  The  very  mass  of  the  erection  strikes  the  anskil* 
ful  spectator  with  amazement ;  but  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  marvel.  Tbo 
brute-force  of  Titans  piling  Felion  upon  Ossa,  to  scale  heaven,  b  but  a  xtAzi^ 
sublimity.  It  is  the  power  which  dwells  in  knowledge  that  aficcts  the  thought- 
ful mind  most  strongly.  It  is  reflection  upon  the  mental  power,  which,  com- 
bining the  resources  of  so  many  sciences,  made  way  fur  the  attainment  of  *o 
splendid  an  object  as  the  sur\'cy  of  the  universe  ;  it  is  this  reflection,  and  nvt 
its  giant  proportions,  which  givos  to  the  great  telescope  its  real  grandeur. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  while,  with  the  many,  Lord  Rossc  is  thought 
of  only  as  a  great  astronomer,  there  are  others  who  contemplate  him  from  i 
different  point  of  view,  and  lose  sight  of  the  astronomer  in  tne  political  ccvco- 
mist.  In  both  characters  his  turn  of  mind  is  eminently  practical;  but  he  h:i4 
found  statesmen  less  yielding  material  to  liis  plas^tic  touch  than  the  metal  of  hi» 
specula.  Had  the  advice  of  the  philosophic  patriot  been  listened  to,  ibe  cm>b- 
ing  blow  of  the  present  wretched  poor-law  would  have  been  averted  from  this 
country.  As  it  is,  Parsonstown  and  its  vicinity  have  been  saved,  by  his  inllu- 
ence,  from  that  ruinous  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  has  spread  pau- 
perism and  demoralisation  whcraverit  has  prevailed. 

One  feature,  and  one  only,  remains  to  complete  the  portrait  of  a  truly  grx'it 
man ;  and  that  is  eiven  wiien  we  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  with  Lord  Ruf«<''« 
singular  powers  of  mtellect  and  acquirements  of  knowledge,  are  combined  the 
modesty  of  sober  wisdom,  the  calmness  of  regulated  passions,  and  the  integrity 
of  sterling  worth.  He  realises  that  union  of  moral  with  intellectual  great- 
ness, which  Ovid,  not  finding  in  hii^  contero|x>raries,  was  forced  to  fkooy  in 
the  old  astronomers : — 

**  Frlkct  anliiKM  qalhni  h«c  eoffnomre  prim  Is. 

Inque  dcmof  •  a  pent  •^-andrrc  nirm  fult  1 
Crtdibile  ert  illo*  pwltvr  rltUtqne  IcieitqiM 

Altiiu  honunit  cxmilMC  eapuL 
Roa  VcBttt  et  Tlnam  raMimia  pc-tor*  frtfll, 

OStciomqut  fbrl  mlltiUNiqttc  Ubor  t 
Nflc  Itric  AinbUlo,  pcrfuMMiu;  slorta  fuctt, 

JklafBAminre  Ckidm  •oliciUvit  opura. 
AdmorrfT  ocanft41itoiitU  tldcn  l«rr.» 
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THE     MT8TEBIOU8     COMPACT. 

A      rRKB     TKAII%LATIOir     VROX     TBI     OKRMAir. 

IN  TWO   PARTS. — PABT  I. 


In  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century, 
two  youths,  Ferdinand  von  Hallbcrg, 
and  Edward  von  Wensleben  were  re- 
ceiving their  education  in  the  military 
academy  of  Marienvheira.  Among  their 
schoolfellows  they  were  called  Orestes 
and  Pylades,  or  Damon  and  Pythias, 
on  Account  of  their  tender  friendship, 
which  constantly  recalled  to  their 
schoolfellows'  mmds  the  history  of 
these  ancient  worthies.  Both  were 
sons  of  officers,  who  had  long  served 
the  state  with  honour,  both  were  des- 
tined for  their  fathers'  profession,  both 
accomplished  and  endowed  by  nature 
with  no  mean  tidents.  But  fortune 
had  not  been  so  impartial  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  favours — Hallberg's 
father  lived  on  a  small  pension,  by 
means  of  which  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses  of  bis  son's  schooling  at  the 
cost  of  the  government ;  while  Wens- 
sleben's  parents  willingly  paid  the 
handsomest  salary  in  order  to  ensure 
to  their  only  child  the  best  education 
which  the  establishment  afforded.  This 
disparity  in  circumstances  at  first  pro- 
duced a  species  of  proud  reserve, 
amounting  to  coldness,  in  Ferdinand's 
deportment,  which  yielded  by  degrees 
to  the  cor^l  affection  that  Edward 
manifested  towards  him  on  every  oc- 
casion. Two  years  older  than  Edward, 
of  a  thoughtful  and  almost  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  Ferdinand  soon  gained 
a  considerable  iuilucnce  over  his  weak- 
er friend,  who  clung  to  him  with  al- 
most girlish  dependence. 

Their  companionship  had  now  lastod 
with  satisfaction  and  happiness  to  both, 
for  several  years,  and  the  youths  had 
formed  for  themselves  the  most  de- 
lightful plans — how  they  were  never 
to  separate,  how  they  were  to  enter 
the  service  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
if  a  war  broke  out,  how  they  were  to 
fight  side  by  side  and  conquer,  or  die 
together.  But  destiny,  or  rather  Pro- 
vioence,  whose  plans  are  usually  op- 
posed to  the  designs  of  mortals,  liad 
onliuncd  otherwise  for  the  friends  than 
tbey  anticipated. 

Earlier  than  was  expected,  Ilallberg's 
father  found  an  opportunity  to  have 


his  son  appointed  to  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, and  he  was  ordered  immediately 
to  join  the  staff  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  in  an  out-of-the-way  mountain, 
ous  district.  This  announcement  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  two  friends ; 
but  Ferdinand  considered  himself  by 
far  the  more  unhappy,  since  it  was  or- 
dained that  he  should  be  the  one  to 
sever  the  happy  bond  that  bound  them, 
and  to  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  his 
loved  companion.  His  schoolfellows 
vainly  endeavoured  to  console  him  by 
calling  his  attention  to  his  new  com. 
mission,  and  the  preference  which  had 
been  shown  him  above  so  many  others. 
He  only  thought  of  the  approaching  se- 
paration ;  he  only  saw  his  friend's  grief, 
and  passed  the  few  remaining  days 
that  were  allowed  him  at  the  academy 
by  Edward's  side,  who  husbanded 
every  moment  of  his  Ferdinand's  so- 
ciety with  jealous  care,  and  could  not 
bear  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  instant. 
In  one  of  their  most  melancholy  hours, 
excitod  by  sorrow  and  youthful  enthu- 
siasm,  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
mysterious  vow,  namely,  that  the  one 
whom  God  should  think  fit  to  call  first 
from  this  world  should  bind  himself  (if 
conformable  to  the  Divine  will)  to  give 
some  sign  of  his  remembrance  and  af- 
fection to  the  survivor. 

The  place  where  this  vow  was  made 
was  a  solitary  spot  in  the  garden,  by 
a  monument  of  grey  marble,  oversha- 
dowed by  dark  firs,  which  the  former 
director  of  the  institution  had  caused 
to  be  erected  to  the.^  memory  of  his 
sou,  whose  premTOiI*e  death  was  re- 
corded on  the  stone. 

Here  the  friends  met  at  night,  and 
bv  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon  thm 
pledged  themselves  to  the  rash  and 
fancifiil  contract,  and  confirmed  and 
consecrated  it  the  next  morning,  by  a 
religious  ceremony.  After  this  they 
were  able  to  look  the  approaching  se^ 
paration  in  the  face  more  mun&ly, 
and  Edward  strove  hard  toauell  the  me- 
lancholy feeling  which  had  lately  arisen 
in  his  mind  on  account  of  the  constant 
foreboding  that  Ferdinand  expressed  of 
his  own  early  death.     "No,"  thought 
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Edward,  ''his  pensive  turn  of  mind  and 
his  wild  imagination  cause  him  to  re- 
proach himsdf  without  a  cause  for  my 
sorrow  and  his  own  departure.  Oh, 
no,  Ferdinand  will  not  die  early — he 
will  not  die  before  me.  Providence 
will  not  leave  mc  alone  in  the  world." 

The  lonely  Edward  strove  hard  to 
console  himself,  for  after  Ferdinand's 
departure,  the  house,  the  world  itself, 
seemed  a  desert ;  and  absorbed  by  his 
own  memories,  he  now  recalled  to  mind 
many  a  dark  speech  which  had  fallen 
from  his  absent  friend,  particularly 
in  the  latter  days  of  their  intercourse, 
and  which  betokened  but  too  plainly  a 
presentiment  of  early  death.  JBut  time 
and  youth  exercised,  even  over  these 
sorrows,  their  irresistible  influence. 
Edward's  spirits  gradually  recovered 
their  tone ;  and  as  the  traveller  always 
has  the  advantage  over  the  one  who 
remains  behind,  in  respect  of  new  ob- 

i'ects  to  occupy  his  mind,  so  was 
Terdinand  even  sooner  calmed  and 
cheered,  and  by  degrees  he  became 
engrossed  by  his  new  duties,  and  new 
acquaintances,  not  to  the  exclusion, 
indeed,  of  his  friend's  memory,  but 
greatly  to  the  alleviation  of  his  own 
sorrow.  It  was  natural,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  young  officer 
should  console  himself  sooner  than 
poor  Edward.  The  country  in  wliich 
riallberg  found  himself  was  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  possessed  all  the 
charms  and  peculiarities  of  "far  off" 
di8tricts--simple,  hospitable  manners, 
old-fashioned  customs,  many  tales  and 
lesends  which  arise  from  the  credulity 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  invariably 
lean  towards  the  mai*vellous,  and  love 
to  people  the  wild  solitudes  with  in- 
visible beings. 

Ferdinand  had  soon,  without  seek- 
ing for  it,  made  acauaintance  with 
several  respectable  families  in  the 
town ;  and,  as  it  generally  happens  in 
such  cases,  he  had  become  quite  do- 
mesticated in  the  best  country  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  welU 
mannered,  handsome,  and  agreeable 
youth  was  welcomed  everywhere.  The 
simple,  patriarchal  life  in  these  old 
mansions  and  castles—the  cordiality 
of  the  people,  the  wild,  picturesque 
scenery,  nay,  the  very  legends  them- 
selves were  entirely  to  Hallberg's  taste. 
He  adapted  himself  easily  to  his  new 
mode  ot  life,  but  his  heart  remained 
tranquil.   This  could  not  last.   Before 


half  a  year  had  passed,  the  battalion 
to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  to 
another  station,  and  he  had  to  part 
with  many  friends.  The  first  letter 
which  he  wrote  afler  this  change,  bore 
the  impression  of  impatience  at  the 
breaking  up  of  a  happy  time.  Edward 
found  this  natural  enough  ;  but  he  was 
surprised  in  the  following  letters  to 
detect  signs  of  a  disturbea  and  desul- 
tory state  of  mind,  wholly  foreign  to 
his  friend's  nature.  The  riddle  was 
soon  solved.  Ferdinand's  heart  was 
touched  for  the  first  time,  and,  per- 
haps, because  the  impression  had  been 
made  late,  it  was  all  the  deeper.  Un- 
favourable circumstances  opposed 
themselves  to  his  hopes:  the  young 
lady  was  of  an  ancient  family,  rich,  and 
betrothed  since  her  childhood  to  a 
relation,  who  was  expected  shortly  to 
arrive  in  order  to  claim  her  promised 
hand.  Nothwithstanding  this  engage- 
ment, Ferdinand  and  the  young  girl 
had  become  sincerely  attached  to  each 
other,  and  had  both  resolved  to  dare 
everything  with  the  hope  of  being 
united.  They  pledged  their  troth  in 
secret ;  the  darkest  mystery  enveloped 
not  only  their  plans,  but  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  as  secresy  was  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  their  projects, 
Ferdinand  entreated  his  friend  to  for- 
give him  if  he  did  not  entrust  his 
whole  secret  to  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
had  at  least  sixtv  miles  to  travel,  and 
which  must  pass  through  so  many 
hands.  It  was  impossible  from  his 
letter  to  guess  the  name  of  the  person 
or  the  place  in  question.  ''  You  know 
that  I  love,"  he  wrote,  "  therefore  you 
know  that  the  object  of  my  secret 
passion  is  worthy  oi  any  sacrifice ;  for 
you  know  your  friend  too  well  to 
believe  him  capable  of  any  blind  in- 
fatuation, and  this  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  No  one  must  suspect  what 
we  are  to  each  other ;  no  one  here  or 
round  the  neighbourhood  must  have 
the  slightest  clue  to  our  plans.  An 
awful  personage  will  soon  make  his 
appearance  among  us.  His  violent 
temper,  his  inveterate  obstinacy  (ac- 
cording to  all  that  one  hears  of  him) 
are  well  calculated  to  confirm  in  her 
a  well-founded  aversion.  But  family 
arrangements  and  legal  contracts  exist, 
the  fulfilment  of  wliiph  the  opposing 
party  are  bent  on  enforcing.  The 
struggle  will  be  bard — perhaps,  unsuc- 
cessful; nothwithstanding,  i  will  strain 
every  nerve.     Should  I  fall,  you  must 
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ooiuole  yoarself,  my  dear  Edward, 
with  the  thought,  that  it  will  be  no. 
misfbituDe  to  your  friend  to  be  de- 
prived of  an  existence  rendered  mi- 
Berable  by  the  failure  of  his  dearest 
hopes,  and  separation  from  his  dearest 
friend.  Then  mav  all  the  happiness 
which  heaven  has  denied  me  be  Touch- 
safed  to  you  and  her,  so  that  my  spirit 
may  look  down  contentedly  from  the 
realms  of  light,  and  bless  and  protect 
yon  both." 

Such  was  the  usual  tenor  of  the 
letters  which  Edward  received  during 
that  period.  His  heart  was  full  of 
anxiety — he  read  danger  and  distress 
in  the  mysterious  communications  of 
Perdinand ;  and  every  argument  that 
affection  and  good  sense  could  suggest 
did  he  make  use  of,  in  his  replies,  to 
turn  his  friend  from  this  path  of  peril 
which  threatened  to  end  in  a  deep 
abyss.  He  tried  persuasion,  and  urtr  d 
him  to  desist  for  the  sake  of  ttiuir 
long.tried  affection.  But  when  did 
passion  ever  listen  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  friendship? 

Ferdinand  only  saw  one  aim  in  life— . 
the  possession  of  the  beloved  one.  All 
else  faded  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
even  his  correspondence  slackened ; 
for  his  time  was  much  taken  up  in 
secret  excursions,  arrangements  of  all 
kinds,  and  communications  with  all 
manner  of  persons;  in  fact  every  action 
of  his  present  life  tended  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  plan. 

All  of  a  sudden  his  letters  ceased. 
Many  posts  passed  without  a  sign  of 
life.  Edwara  was  a  prey  to  the  great- 
est anxiety ;  he  thought  his  friend  had 
staked  and  lost.  He  imagined  an 
elopement,  a  clandestine  marriage,  a 
duel  with  a  rival,  and  all  these  casual- 
ties were  the  more  painful  to  conjec- 
ture, since  his  entire  ignorance  of'^the 
real  state  of  things  gave  his  fancy  full 
range  to  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  mis- 
fortunes. At  length,  afler  manv  more 
posts  had  come  m  without  a  line  to 
pacify  Edward's  fears,  without  a  word 
jn  reply  to  his  earnest  entreaties  for 
tome  news,  he  determined  on  taking  a 
step  which  he  had  meditated  before, 
Juki  only  relinquished  out  of  consider- 
ation for  his  friend's  wishes.  He  wrote 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, and  made  inquiries  respecting 
the  health  and  abode  of  Lieutenant 
von  Hallberg,  whose  friends  in  the 
capital  had  remained  for  nearly  two 
months  without  sews  of  him,  he  who 


had  hitherto  proved  a  regular  and 
frequent  correspondent. 

Another  fortnight  dragged  heavily 
on,  and  at  length  the  announcement 
came  in  an  official  form.  Lieutenant 
von  Hallberg  had  been  invited  to  the 
castle  of  a  nobleman  whom  he  was  in 
the  custom  of  visiting,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  wedmng  of  a  ladyi 
that  he  was  indisposed  at  the  time, 
that  he  grew  worse,  and  on  the  third 
morning  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  expired  during  the  night 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexv. 

Edward  could  not  nnish  the  letter, 
it  fell  from  his  trembling  hand.  To 
see  his  worst  fears  realised  so  suddenly, 
overwhelmed  him  at  first.  His  youth 
withstood  the  bodily  illness  which  would 
have  assailed  a  weaker  constitution, 
and  perhaps  mitigated  the  anguish  of 
Lis  grief.  He  was  not  dangerously 
ill,  but  they  feared  many  days  for  his 
reason;  and  \i  required  all  the  kind 
solicitude  of  the  director  of  the  college, 
combined  with  the  most  skilful  medi- 
cal aid,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his 
sorrow,  and  to  turn  it  gradually  into  a 
calmer  channel,  until  by  degrees  the 
mourner  recovered  both  health  and 
reason.  His  youthful  spirits,  however, 
had  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  rebounded,  and  one  thought  lay 
heavy  on  his  mind  which  he  was  un» 
willing  to  share  with  any  other  person, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  grew  more 
and  more  painful.  It  was  the  memory 
of  that  holy  promise  which  had  been 
mutually  contracted,  that  the  survior 
was  to  receive  some  token  of  his 
friend's  remembrance  of  him  afl^r 
death.     Now  two  months  had  already 

Eassed  since  Ferdinand's  earthly  career 
ad  been  arrested,  his  spirit  was  free, 
why  no  sign?  In  the  moment  of  death 
Edward  had  had  no  intimation,  no 
message  from  the  passing  spirit,  and 
this  apparent  neglect,  so  to  speak,  was 
anotlier  deep  wound  in  Edward's 
breast.  Do  the  affections  cease  with 
life  ?  Was  it  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  that  the  mourner  should 
taste  this  consolation?  Did  indivi- 
duality lose  itself  in  death,  and  with  it 
memory  ?  Or  did  one  stroke  destroy 
spirit,  and  body?  These  anxious 
doubts,  which  have  before  now  agitated 
many  who  reflect  on  such  subjects, 
exercised  their  power  over  Edward's 
mind  with  an  intensity  that  none  can 
imagine  save  one  whose  position  is  in 
any  degree  similar. 
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Time  enduall^  deadened  the  iuten. 
sity  of  nis  affliction.      The    violent 

SaroxYBms  of  grief  subsided  into  a 
eep  bat  calm  re^et ;  it  was  as  if  a 
mist  had  spread  itself  over  every  ob- 
ject which  presented  itself  before  hini, 
robbing  them  indeed    of   half   their 
charms,  yet  leaving  them  visible,  and 
in    their   real    relation    to    himself. 
Daring  this  mental  change  the  autumn 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  long-expected 
commission.  It  did  not  indeed  occasion 
the  joy  which  it  might  have  done  in 
former  davs,  when  it  would  have  led 
to  a  meeting  with  Ferdinand,  or  at  all 
events  to  a  better  chance  of  meeting, 
but  it  released  him  from  the  thraldom 
of  college,  and  it  opened  to  him  a  wel- 
come sphere  of  activity.     Now  it  so 
happened  that  his  appointment  led  him 
accidentally  into  the  very  neii^hbour- 
hood  where  Ferdinand  had  formerly 
resided,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
Edward's  squadron  was  quartered  in 
the  lowlands,  about  a  short  day's  jour- 
ney   from  the    town    and   woodland 
environs  in  question. 

He  proceeded  to  his  quarters,  and 
found  an  agreeable  occupation  in  the 
exercise  of  his  new  duties. 

He  had  no  wish  to  make  acquaint- 
tances,  yet  he  did  not  refuse  the  in- 
vitations that  were  pressed  upon  him, 
lest  he  should  be  accused  of  eccentri- 
city and  rudeness  ;  and  so  he  found 
himself  soon  entangled  in  all  sorts  of 
engagements  with  the  neighbouring 
gentry  and  nobility.  If  these  so-called 
gaieties  gave  him  no  particular  pica- 
sure,  at  least  for  the  time  they  diverted 
his  thoughts ;  and,  with  this  view,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  (for  the  new 
year  and  carnival  were  near  at  hand) 
to  a  great  shooting-match  which  was 
to  be  held  in  the  mountains — a  spot 
which  it  was  possible  to  reach  in  one 
day,  with  favourable  weather  and  the 
roads  in  a  good  state.  The  .day  was 
appointed,  the  air  tolerably  clear;  a 
mild  frost  had  made  the  roads  safe  and 
even,  and  Edward  had  every  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  reach  Blumenberg 
in  his  sledge  before  night,  as  on  the 
following  morning  the  match  was  to 
take  place.  But  as  soon  as  he  got 
near  the  mountains,  where  the  sun  re- 
tires  so  early  to  rest,  snow-clouds 
drove  from  all  quarters,  a  cutting 
wind  came  roaring  through  the  ravines, 
and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  began. 
Twice  the  driver  lost  his  way,  and 
daylight  was  gone  before  he  had  well 


recovered  it ;  darkness  came  on  sooner 
than  in  other  places,  walled  in  as  thev 
were  by  dark  mountains,  with  dark 
clouds  above  theii*  heads.  It  was  out 
of  the  question  to  dream  of  reaching 
Blumenberg  that  night ;  but  in  this 
hospitable  land,  where  every  house- 
holder welcomes  the  passing  traveller, 
Edward  was  under  no  anxiety  as  to 
shelter.  He  only  wished,  before  the 
night  quite  set  in,  to  reach  some  coun^ 
try  house  or  castle ;  and  now  that  the 
storm  had  abated  in  some  degree,  that 
the  heavens  were  a  little  clearer,  and 
that  a  few  stars  peeped  out,  a  large 
valley  opened  before  them,  whose  bold 
outline  Edward  could  distinguish,  even 
in  the  uncertain  light.  The  well- 
defined  roofs  of  a  neat  village  were 
perceptible,  and  behind  these,  half- 
way up  the  mountain  that  crowned  the 
plain,  Edward  thought  he  could  dis- 
cern a  large  building  which  glim- 
mered with  more  than  one  light.  The 
road  led  straight  into  the  village.  Ed- 
ward stopped  and  inquired. 

That  building  was,  indeed,  a  castle ; 
the  village  belonged  to  it,  and  both 
were  the  property  of  the  Baron  Frie- 
dcnberg.  "  Friedenberg  1"  repeated 
Edward:  the  name  sounded  familiar 
to  him,  yet  he  could  not  call  to  mind 
when  and  where  he  had  heard  it.  He 
inquired  if  the  family  were  at  home, 
hired  a  guide,  and  arrived  at  length, 
by  a  rugged  path  which  wound  itself 
round  steep  rocks,  to  the  summit  of 
them,  and  finally  to  the  castle,  which 
was  perched  there  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
The  tinkling  of  the  bells  on  Edward's 
sledge  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inmates ;  the  door  was  opened  with 
prompt  hospitality — servants  appeared 
with  torches  ;  Edward  was  assisted  to 
emerge  from  under  the  frozen  apron 
of  his  carriage,  out  of  his  heavy  peusse, 
stiff  with  hoar  frost,  and  up  a  comfort- 
able staircase  into  a  long  saloon  of 
simple  construction,  where  a  genial 
warmth  appeared  to  welcome  him  from 
a  spacious  stove  in  the  corner.  The 
servants  here  placed  two  large  burning 
candles  in  massive  silver  sconces,  and 
went  out  to  announce  the  stranger. 

The  fitting-up  of  the  room,  or  rather 
saloon,  was  perfectly  simple  Family 
portraits,  in  heavy  mimes,  hung  round 
the  walls,  diversified  by  some  maps. 
Magnificent  stags'  horns  were  arranged 
between  ;  and  the  taste  of  the  master 
of  the  house  was  easily  detected  in  the 
hunting-kniveap    powder-flasks,    car- 
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bines,  sni<^iig-bags,  and  sportsmen's 
poaches,  wluch  irere  arranged*  not 
without  taste,  as  trophies  of  the  chase. 
The  ceiling  was  supported  by  large 
beams,  dingy  with  smoke  and  age  ; 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  room  were  lon^ 
benches,  covered  and  padded  with  dark 
cloth,  and  studded  with  large  brass 
nails;  while  round  the  dinner-table 
were  placed  several  arm-chairs,  also  of 
an  ancient  date.  All  bore  the  aspect 
of  the  "good  old  times,"  of  a  simple 
patriarchial  life  with  affluence.  Ed« 
ward  felt  as  if  there  were  a  kind  wel- 
come in  the  inanimate  objects  which 
surrounded  him,  when  the  inner  door 
opened,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
entered,  preceded  by  a  servant,  and 
welcomed  his  guest  with  courteous 
cordiality. 

Some  apologies  which  £d  ward  ofiered 
on  account  of  his  intrusion,  were 
silenced  in  a  moment. 

**  Come  now.  Lieutenant,"  said  the 
Baron,  "  I  must  introduce  you  to  my 
family.  You  are  not  such  a  stranger 
to  us,  as  you  fancy." 

With  these  words  he  took  Edward 
by  the  arm,  and,  lighted  by  the  ser- 
vant, they  passed  through  several  lofty 
rooms,  which  were  very  handsomely 
furnished,  although  in  an  old-fashioned 
style,  with  faded  Flemish  carpets, 
large  chandeliers,  and  high-backed 
chairs:  everything  in  keeping  with 
what  the  youth  had  already  seen  in 
the  castle.  Here  were  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  by  the  side  of  an  immense  stove, 
ornamented  with  a  large  shield  of  the 
family  arms,  richly  emblazoned,  and 
crowned  by  a  gigantic  Turk,  in  a 
most  comfortable  attitude  of  repose 
sat  the  lady  of  the  house,  an  elderly 
matron  of  tolerable  circumference,  in 
a  gown  of  dark  red  satin,  with  a  black 
mantle  and  a  snow-white  lace  cap. 
She  appeared  to  be  playing  cards  with 
the  chaplain,  who  sat  opposite  to  her 
at  the  table,  and  the  Baron  Frieden- 
berg  to  have  made  the  third  hand  at 
ombre,  till  he  was  called  away  to  wel- 
come his  guest.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  were  two  young  ladies,  an 
elder  person,  who  might  be  a  gover- 
ness,  and  a  couple  of  children,  very 
mnch  engrossed  by  a  game  at  lotto. 

As  Edward  entered,  the  ladies  rose 
to  greet  him  ;  a  chair  was  placed  for 
him  near  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
very  soon  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a 
bo^  of  tokay  were  served  on  a  rich 


silver  salver,  to  restore  the  traveller 
after  the  cold  and  discomfort  of  his 
drive :  in  fact  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
feel  that  these  "  far-away  "  people  were 
by  no  means  displeased  at  bis  arrival. 
An  agreeable  conversation  soon  began 
among  all  parties.  His  travels,  the 
shooting-match,  the  neighbourhood, 
agriculture,  all  afforded  subjects,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Edward  felt  as 
if  he  had  long  been  domesticated  with 
these  simple  but  truly  well-informed 
people. 

Two  hours  flew  swiflly  by,  and  then 
a  bell  sounded  for  supper ;  the  servants 
returned  with  lights,  announced  that 
the  supper  was  on  the  table,  and 
lighted  the  company  into  the  dining, 
room — the  same  into  which  Edward 
had  first  been  ushered.  Here,  in  the 
background,  some  other  characters  ap- 
peared on  the  scene — the  aa;ent,  a 
couple  of  his  subalterns,  and  the  phy- 
sician. The  quests  ranged  themselves 
round  the  table.  Edward's  place  was 
between  the  Baron  and  his  wife.  The 
chaplain  said  a  short  grace,  when 
the  Baroness,  with  an  uneasy  look, 
glanced  at  her  husband  over  Edward's 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper-^ 

"My  love,  we  are  thirteen — that 
will  never  do." 

The  Baron  smiled,  beckoned  to  the 
youngest  of  the  clerks,  and  whispered 
to  him.  The  youth  bowed,  and  with- 
drew. The  servant  took  the  cover 
away,  and  served  his  supper  in  the  next 
room. 

"Mjrwife,"  said  Friedenberg,  "la 
superstitious,  as  all  mountaineers  are. 
She  thinks  it  unlucky  to  dine  thirteen. 
It  certainly  has  happened  twice  (whe- 
ther from  chance  or  not  who  can  tell  ?) 
that  we  have  had  to  mourn  the  death 
of  an  acquaintance  who  had,  a  short 
time  before,  made  the  thirteenth  at  our 
Uble." 

'*This  idea  is  not  confined  to  the 
mountains.  I  know  many  people  in 
the  capital  who  think  with  the  Ba- 
roness,'* said  Edward.  ^<  Although  in  a 
town  such  ideas,  which  belong  more 
especially  to  the  olden  time,  are  mora 
likely  to  be  lost  in  the  whirl  and  bustle 
which  usually  silences  everything  that 
is  not  essentially  matter  of  fact." 

**  Ah,  yes,  Lieutenant,"  replied  the 
Baron,  smiling  good-humourodly,  "we 
keep  up  old  customs  better  in  the  moun- 
tains. You  see  that  by  our  furniture. 
People  in  the  capital  would  call  this 
sadly  old-fashioned." 
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"That  which  is  really  good  and 
beaatifu]  can  never  appear  out  of  date/' 
rejoined  Edward,  coarteously;  ''and 
here,  if  I  mistake  not,  presides  a  spirit 
that  is  ever  striving  after  both.  I 
must  confess.  Baron,  that  when  I 
first  entered  your  hoase,  it  was  this 
very  aspect  of  the  olden  time  that  en- 
chanted me  beyond  measure." 

"That  is  always  the  effect  which 
simplicity  has  on  every  unspoiled 
mind,*'  answered  Friedenberg ;  "but 
townspeople  have  seldom  a  taste  for 
such  tnings." 

'*  I  was  partly  educated  on  my  fa- 
ther's  estate,"  said  £dward,  "which 
was  situated  in  the  Highlands ;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if,  when  I  entered 
your  house,  I  were  visiting  a  neigh- 
bour of  my  father's,  for  the  general  as. 
pect  i^  quittt  the  same  here  as  with 
us." 

"Yes," said  the  chaplain,  "moun- 
tainous districts  have  all  a  family  like- 
ness: the  same  necessities,  the  same 
struggles  with  nature,  the  same  seclu. 
sion,  all  produce  the  same  way  of  life 
among  mountaineers." 

"On  that  account  the  prejudice 
ajiainst  the  number  thirteen  was  es{)e. 
cially  familiar  to  me,"  replied  Edward. 
"  ^^e  also  dislike  it ;  and  we  retain  a 
consideration  for  many  supernatural, 
or  at  least  inexplicable  things,  which 
I  have  met  with  again  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  Yes,  here,  almost  more  than  any- 
where else,"  continued  the  chaplain, 
"  I  think  we  excel  all  other  mountain- 
eers in  the  number  and  variety  of  our 
legends  and  ghost  stories.  I  assure 
you  that  there  is  not  a  cave  or  a 
church,  or,  above  all,  a  castle,  for 
milea  round  about,  of  which  we  could 
not  relate  something  supernatural." 

The  Baroness,  who  perceived  the 
turn  which  the  conversation  was  likely 
to  take,  thought  it  better  to  send  the 
children  to  bed ;  and  when  they  were 

gone,  the  priest  continued,  "Even 
ere,  in  this  castle         ■" 

"  HereP'  inquired  Edward,  "  in  this 
very  castle  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  1  Lieutenant,**  interposed 
the  Baron,  "  this  bouse  has  the  repu- 
tation  of  being  bannted ;  and  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  is,  that  the  matter 
eannot  be  denied  by  the  sceptical,  or 
accounted  for  by  the  reasonable." 

«*  And  yet,"  said  Edward,  "  the  cat- 
lie  looks  tio  cheerful,  so  habitable.*' 

"Yes,  this  part  whidi  we  live  ia»" 


answered  the  Baroa ;  "  but  it  oonsisu 
of  only  a  few  apartments  toffideot  for 
my  family  and  these  ^ntlemeo ;  the 
otner  portion  of  the  building  is  half  in 
ruins,  and  dates  from  the  period  when 
men  established  themselves  oo  the 
mountains  for  greater  safety.'* 

"There  are  some  who  maintain,* 
said  the  physician,  "  that  a  part  of  UU 
walls  of  the  eastern  tower  itself  an  of 
Koman  origin ;  but  that  would  son  ly 
be  difficult  to  prove." 

"But,  gentlemen,"  observed  th< 
Baroness,  "  you  are  losing  yourselves 
in  learned  descriptions  as  to  the  ervc- 
tion  of  the  castle,  and  oar  guest  id 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  he  is  aiuiooj 
to  hear." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  replied  the 
chaplain,  "  thb  is  not  entirely  foni^ 
to  the  subiect,  since  in  the  most  aactcnt 
part  of  the  building  lies  the  ^»*»^t*^«' 
in  question." 

"  Where  apparitions  have  been 
seen  ?"  inquired  Edward,  eagerlr. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Baioo. 
ess;  "there  is  nothing  feaiiul  io  be 
seen." 

"  Come,  let  us  tell  him  at  once, ' 
interrupted  the  Baron.  "  The  fact  is, 
that  every  guest  who  sleeps  for  the 
first  time  in  this  room  ^aod  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  many,  in  ium^  to 
do  so^,  is  visited  by  some  important, 
significant  dream  or  vision,  or  what- 
ever  I  ought  to  call  it,  in  which  sone 
future  event  is  prefigured  to  hia,  or 
some  past  mystery  cleared  op,  which 
he  had  vainly  striven  to  oomprehend 
before." 

"Then,"  interposed  Edward.  *'it 
must  be  something  like  what  is  known 
in  the  Highlands,  under  the  name  of 
second  sight,  a  privilege»  as  soum  eon- 
sider  it,  which  several  persona  and 
several  families  enjoy." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  physician»  "the 
cases  are  very  similar ;  yet  tiM  most 
mysterious  part  of  this  afUiir  ia,  that  it 
do^  not  appear  to  originate  witli  ihm 
individual,  or  his  organisation,  or  his 
sympathy  with  beings  of  the  invisiUe 
world;  no,  the  individual  has  nothing 
to  say  to  it — the  locality  does  it  sJL 
Every  one  who  sleeps  in  that  room  has 
his  mysterious  dream,  and  the  remiU 
proves  it  trutb." 

"At  least,  in  most  instanoes»"  con. 
tinned  the  Baron,  "  when  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  tiM  oascJ 
oonfiniicd.  I  remember  once^  in  par* 
liottlar.  Yon  may  reooUecii  Lwrnfnaniy 
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that  when  you  fir»t  came  in,  I  had  the 
hopoar  of  telling  yon  yon  were  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  Certainly,  Baron ;  and  I  have 
been  wishing  for  a  long  time  to  ask 
an  explanation  of  these  words." 

**  We  have  often  heard  your  name 
mentioned  by  a  particular  friend  of 
yours — one  who  could  never  pronounce 
It  without  emotion.*' 

'i  Ahr*  cried  Edward,  who  now  saw 
clearly  why  the  Baron's  name  had 
sounded  familiar  to  him  also — "ahl 
you  speak  of  my  friend  Hallberg ;  truly 
do  you  say,  we  were  indeed  dear  to 
each  other." 

"Were!"  echoed  the  Baron,  in  a 
Altering  tone,  as  he  observed  the  sud- 
den change  in  Edward's  voice  and 
countenance ;  *'  can  the  blooming,  vi- 
gorous youth  be " 

^*Dead!"  exclaimed  Edward;  and 
the  Baron  deeply  regretted  that  he  had 
touched  so  tender  a  chord,  as  he  saw 
the  young  officer's  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and  a  dark  cloud  pass  over  his  animated 
features. 

''Forgive  me,"  he  continued,  while 
he  leaned  forward  and  pressed  his  com. 
panion's  hand ; '  *  I  grieve  that  a  thought- 
less  word  should  have  awakened  such 
deep  sorrow.  I  had  no  idea  of  his 
death;  we  all  loved  the  handsome 
young  man,  and  by  his  description  of 
you  were  already 'much  interested  in 
yon  before  we  had  ever  seen  you." 

The  conversation  now  turned  en- 
tirely on  Hallbero:.  Edward  related 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  Every 
one  present  had  something  to  say  in 
his  praise;  and  although  Uiis  sudden 
allusion  to  his  dearest  friend  had  agi- 
tated Edward  in  no  slisht  degree,  yet 
it  was  a  consolation  to  him  to  listen  to 
the  tribute  these  worthy  people  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Ferdmand,  and  to 
see  how  genuiife  was  their  regret  at 
the  tidings  of  his  early  death.  The 
time  passed  swiftly  away  in  conversa- 
tion of  much  interest,  and  the  whole 
company  were  surprised  to  hear  ten 
o'clock  strike,  an  unusually  late  hour 
for  this  quiet,  regular  family.  The 
chaplain  read  prayers,  in  wmch  Ed- 
wanl  devoutly  jomed,  and  then  he 
kissed  the  matron's  hand,  and  felt 
almost  as  if  he  were  in  his  father's 
house.  The  Baron  offered  to  show  his 
guest  to  his  room,  and  the  servant 
preceded  tbem  with  lights.  The  way 
led  past  the  staircase,  and  then  on  one 
side  into  a  long  gaUery,  which  com- 


municated with  another  wing  of  the 
castle. 

The  hi^h- vaulted  ceilings,  the  cu- 
rious carving  on  the  ponderous  door- 
ways, the  pointed  gothic  windows, 
through  many  broken  panes  of  which 
a  sharp  night  wind  whistled,  proved  to 
Edward  that  he  was  in  the  old  part  of 
the  castle,  and  that  the  famous  cham- 
ber could  not  be  far  off. 

''  Would  it  be  impossible  for  me  to 
be  quartered  there,"  he  began,  rather 
timidly;  <*I  should  like  it  of  all  things." 

*'  iteally !"  inquired  the  Baron,  ra- 
ther surprised ;  <<  have  not  our  ghost 
stories  alarmed  you?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  was  the  reply, 
<Hhey  have  excited  the  most  earnest 
wish " 

*'  Then,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  the 
Baron,  "we  will  return.  The  room 
was  already  prepared  for  you,  being 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  best  in 
the  whole  wing ;  only  I  fancied,  after 
our  conversation " 

**Oh,  certainly  not,"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward;  "I  could  only  long  for  such 
dreams." 

During  this  discourse  they  had  ar- 
rived at  the  door  of  the  famous  room. 
They  went  in.  They  found  themselves 
in  a  lofty  and  spacious  apartment,  so 
large  that  the  two  candles  which  the 
servant  carried  only  shed  a  glimmering 
twilight  over  it,  which  did  not  pene- 
trate to  the  ftuTthest  corner.  A  hig^- 
canopied  bed,  hunff  with  costly  but 
old-fashioned  damask,  of  a  dark  green, 
in  which  were  swelling  pillows  of  snowy 
whiteness,  tied  with  green  bows,  and 
a  silk  coverlet  of  the  same  colour, 
looked  very  inviting  to  the  tired  tra- 
veller. Sofa  and  chairs  of  faded 
needlework,  a  carved  oak  commode 
and  table,  a  looking-glass  in  heavy 
framework,  a  prie-dieu  and  crucifix 
above  it,  constituted  the  furniture  of 
the  room,  where,  above  all  things, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  preponderated, 
while  a  good  deal  of  silver  plate  was 
spread  out  on  the  toilet-table. 

Edward  looked  round.  *<  A  beau- 
tiful room!"  he  said.  ''Answer  me 
one  question,  Baron,  if  you  please. 
Did  he  ever  sle^  here?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Friedenberg; 
"it  was  his  usual  room  when  he  was 
here,  and  he  had  a  most  curious  dream 
in  that  bed,  which,  as  he  assured  us, 
made  a  great  impression  on  him." 

'*  And  what  was  it?"  inquired  Ed- 
ward^ eagerly. 
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•*  He  never  told  us,  for,  us  vou  well 
know,  he  was  reserved  by  nature ;  but 
we  gathered  from  some  words  that  he 
let  slip,  that  an  early  and  sadden  death 
was  foretold.  Alasl  your  narrative 
has  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  predic- 
tion." 

**  Wonderful  I  He  always  had  a  si- 
milar foreboding,  and  many  a  time 
has  he  grieved  me  by  alluding  to  it," 
said  Edward;  **yet  it  never  made  him 
gloomy  or  discontented.  He  went  on 
his  way  firmly  and  calmly,  and  looked 
forward  with  joy,  I  might  almost  say, 
to  another  life." 

"  He  was  a  superior  man/'  answered 
the  Baron,  *'  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  dear  to  us.  But  now  I  will  detain 
you  no  longer.  Gk)od  ni^ht.  Here 
is  the  bell " — he  showed  him  the  cord 
in  between  the  curtains — "  and  your 
ser\'ant  sleeps  in  the  next  room." 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  careful  of  me," 
said  Edward,  smiling ;  *<  I  am  used  to 
sleep  bv  myself." 

**  Still,"  replied  the  Baron,  "  every 
precaution  should  be  taken.  Now 
once  more  good  night." 

He  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  fol- 
lowed  by  the  servant,  left  the  room. 

Thus  Edward  found  himself  alone  in 
the  large,  mysterious-looking,  haunted 
room,  where  his  deceased  friend  had 
so  often  reposed — where  he  also  was 
expected  to  see  a  vision.  The  awe 
which  the  place  itself  inspired,  com- 
bined with  the  sad  and  yet  tender 
recollection  of  the  departed  Ferdinand, 
produced  a  state  of  mental  excitement 
which  was  not  favourable  to  his  night's 
rest. .  He  had  already  undressed  with 
the  aid  of  his  servant  (whom  he  had 
then  dismissed),  and  had  been  in  bed 
some  time,  having  extinguished  the 
candles.  No  sleep  visited  his  eyelids  ; 
and  the  thought  recurred  which  had 
so  often  troubled  him,  why  he  had 
never  received  the  promised  token  from 
Ferdinand,  whether  his  friend's  spirit 
were  among  the  blest — ^whether  his 
silence  (so  to  speak)  proceeded  from 
unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  com- 
municate with  the  living.  A  mingled 
train  of  reflections  agitated  his  mind ; 
his  brain  grew  heated ;  his  pulse  beat 
faster  and  faster.  The  castle  clock 
tolled  eleven — ^half-past  eleven.  He 
counted  the  strokes  ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment the  moon  rose  above  the  dark 
margin  of  the  rocks  which  surrounded 
the  castle,  and  shed  her  full  light  into 
Edward's  room.     Every  object  stood 


out  In  relief  from  the  darkness.  Ed- 
ward  gazed,  and  thought,  and  specu- 
lated.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  some- 
thing  moved  in  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  room.  The  movement  was  evident 
— it  assumed  a  form — the  form  of  a 
man,  which  appeared  to  advance,  or 
rather  to  float  forward.  Here  Edward 
lost  all  sense  of  sun-ounding  objects, 
and  he  found  himself  once  more  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  academy,  where  he  had  con- 
tracted the  bend  with  his  friend.  As 
formerly,  the  moon  streamed  through 
the  dark  branches  of  the  fir-trees,  and 
shed  its  cold  pale  light  on  the  cold 
white  marble  of  the  monument.  Then 
the  floating  form  which  had  appeared 
in  the  room  of  the  castle  became 
clearer,  more  substantial,  more  earth- 
lv-lookin(]^ ;  it  issued  from  behind  the 
tombstone,  and  stood  in  the  full  moon- 
light.  It  was  Ferdinand,  in  the  uniform 
of  his  reo:iment,  earnest  and  pale,  but 
with  a  kind  smile  on  his  features. 

«  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand  !"  cried  Ed- 
ward, overcome  by  joy  and  surprise, 
and  he  strove  to  embrace  the  well- 
loved  form,  but  it  waved  him  aside 
with  a  melancholy  look. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  dead,"  continued  the 
speaker ;  "  and  why  then  do  I  see  you 
just  as  you  looked  when  living  ?" 

"Edward,"  answered  the  apparition, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  if  it  came 
from  afar,  "  I  am  dead,  but  my  spirit 
has  no  peace," 

"  You  are  not  with  the  blest?"  cried 
Edwartl,  in  a  voice  of  terror. 

**  God  is  merciful,"  it  replied;  **  but 
we  are  frail  and  sinful  creatures ;  in- 
quire no  more,  but  pray  for  me." 

•*  With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Edward, 
in  a  tone  of  anguish,  while  he  gazed 
with  afleotion  on  the  familiar  features; 
"  but  speak,  what  can  I  do  for  thee  ?" 

**  An  unholy  tie  still  binds  me  to 
earth.  I  have  sinned.  I  was  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  my  sinful  projects.  This 
ring  burns."  He  slipped  a  small  gold 
ring  from  his  left  hand.  •'  Only  when 
every  token  of  this  unholy  compact 
is  destroyed,  and  when  I  recover  the 
ring  which  I  exchanged  for  this,  only 
then  can  my  spirit  be  at  rest.  Oh, 
Edward,  dear  Kdwanl,  bring  me  back 
my  ringl" 

"  AVith  joy — but  where,  where  am  I 
to  seek  it?"' 

"Emily  Varnier  will  give  it  thee 
herself;  our  engagement  was  contrary 
to  holy  duties,  to  prior  engagements, 
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to  earlier  tows.  God  denied  his  bles- 
sing to  the  guiUy  project,  and  my 
course  was  arrested  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner. Pray  for  me,  Edwapd,  and  bring 
back  the  ring,  my  ring/*  continued  the 
voice,  in  a  moarnful  tone  of  appeal. 

Then  the  features  of  the  deceased 
smiled  sadly  bat  tenderly;  then  all  ap- 
pcared  to  float  once  more  before  Ed- 
ward s  eves — the  form  was  lost  in  mist, 
the  monument,  the  nr  grove,  the  moon- 
light, disappeared ;  a  long,  gloomy, 
brcathlo.:»8  pause  followed.  Edward 
hiy,  half  sleeping,  half  benumbed,  in 
a  confused  manner ;  portions  of  the 
dream  returned  to  him — some  images, 
some  sounds — above  all,  the  petition  for 
the  restitution  of  the  ring.  But  an 
indescribable  power  bound  his  limbs, 
dosed  his  eyelids,  and  sUenced  his 
voice ;  mental  consciousness  alone  was 
left  him,  yet  his  mind  was  a  prey  to 
terror. 

At  length  these  painful  sensations 
subsided — his  nerves  became  more 
braced,  his  breath  came  more  freely, 
a  pleasing  languor  crept  over  his  limbs, 
and  he  feu  in  to  a  peaceful  sleep.  W  hen 
he  awoke  it  was  already  broad  day. 
li^ht ;  his  sleep  towards  the  end  of  the 
night  had  been  quiet  and  refreshing. 
He  felt  strong  ana  well,  but  as  soon  as 
the  recollection  of  his  dream  returned, 
a  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of 
Lim,  and  he  felt  the  traces  of  tears 
which  grief  had  wrung  from  him  on 
his  eyelashes.  But  what  had  the  vision 
been  ?  A  mere  dream  engendered  by 
the  conversation  of  the  evening,  and  his 
affection  for  Hallberg's  memory,  or 
was  it  at 
compact  ? 

There,  out  of  that  dark  corner,  had 
the  form  risen  up,  and  moved  towards 
him.  But  might  it  not  have  been  some 
effect  of  light  and  shade  produced  by 
the  moonteims,  and  the  dark  branches 
of  a  large  tree  close  to  the  window, 
when  agitated  by  the  high  wind  ?  Per- 
haps he  had  seen  this,  and  then  fallen 
asleep,  and  all  combined  had  woven 
itself  into  a  dream.  But  the  name  of 
Emily  Vamier  I  Edward  did  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  heard  it ;  certainly 
it  had  never  been  mentioned  in  Ferdi- 
nand's letters.  Could  it  be  the  name 
of  his  love,  of  the  object  of  that  ardent 
and  unfortunate  passion  ?  Could  the 
Tinon  be  one  of  truth?  He  was 
modttating,  lost  in  thought,  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  his  door,  and  the 
servant  entered.    Edward  rose  hastily, 


length  the  fulfilment  of  the 


and  sprang  out  of  bed.  As  he  did  so, 
he  heard  somethinfr  fall  with  a  ringing 
sound ;  the  servant  stooped  and  picked 
up  a  gold  rii)^,  plain  gold,  like  a  wed- 
dmg-ring.  Edwai^  shuddered;  he 
snatched  it  from  the  servant's  hand, 
and  the  colour  forsook  his  cheeks  us 
he  read  the  two  words  "Emily  Vamier  " 
engraved  inside  the  hoop.  He  stood 
there  like  one  thunderstruck,  as  pale 
as  a  corpse,  with  the  proof  in  his  hand 
that  he  had  not  merely  dreamed,  but 
had  actually  spoken  with  the  spirit  of 
his  friend.  A  servant  of  the  house- 
hold came  in  to  ask  whether  the  Lieu- 
tenant wished  to  breakfast  in  his  room, 
or  down  stairs  with  the  family.  Ed- 
ward would  willingly  have  remained 
alone  with  the  thoughts  that  pressed 
heavily  on  him,  but  a  secret  dread  lest 
his  absence  should  be  remarked,  and 
considered  as  a  proof  of  fear,  after  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  subject  of  the 
haunted  room,  determined  him  to  ac- 
cept the  last  proposal.  He  dressed 
hastily,  and  arranged  his  hair  carefully, 
but  the  paleness  of  his  face,  and  the 
traces  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  were  not  to 
be  concealed,  and  he  entered  the  sa- 
loon, where  the  family  were  already 
assembled  at  the  brealdfast-table,  with 
the  chaplain  and  the  doctor. 

The  Baron  rose  to  greet  him :  one 
glance  at  the  young  officer's  face  was 
sufficient ;  he  pressed  his  hand  in  si* 
lence,  and  led  him  to  a  place  by  the 
side  of  the  Baroness.  An  animated 
discussion  now  began  concerning  the 
weather,  which  was  completely  cbang. 
ed;  a  strong  south  wind  had  risen 
in  the  night,  so  there  was  now  a  thaw. 
The  snow  was  all  melted — the  tor. 
rents  were  flowing  once  more,  and  the 
roads  impassable. 

•'  How  can  you  possibly  reach  Blu- 
menberg,  to-day  ?"  the  Baron  inquired 
of  his  guest. 

"  That  will  be  well  nigh  impossible," 
said  the  doctor.  "I  am  just  come 
from  a  patient  at  the  next  viUae^e,  and 
I  was  nearly  an  hour  perfonning  the 
same  distance  in  a  carriage  that  is 
usually  traversed  on  foot  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

Edward  had  not  given  a  thought 
this  morning  to  the  shooting-match. 
Now  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to 
remember  it,  he  felt  little  regret  at 
being  detained  from  a  scene  of  noisy 
festivity  which,  far  from  being  desir- 
able,  appeared  to  him  actuary  dis* 
tasteful  in  his  present  frame  of  mind. 
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Yet  he  was  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  intruding  too  long  on  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  friends ;  and  he  said,  in  a 
hesitating  manner — 

"  Yes  I  but  I  must  try  how  far " 

'•That  you  shall  not  do,"  inter- 
rupted the  Baron.  "The  road  is 
always  bad,  and  in  a  thaw  it  is  really 
dangerous.  It  would  go  against  my 
conscienee  to  allow  you  to  risk  it. 
Remain  with  us:  we  have  no  shoot- 
ing-match or  ball  to  offer  you, 
but *' 

"  I  shall  not  certainly  regret  either," 
cried  Edward,  eagerly. 

"Well,  then,  remain  with  us,  Lieu- 
tenant," said  the  matron,  laving  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  with  a  kind,  mater- 
nal gesture.  "  You  are  heartily  wel- 
come ;  and  the  longer  you  stay  with 
us,  the  better  shall  we  be  pleased." 

The  youth  bowed,  and  raised  the 
lady's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  said — 

"  If  you  will  allow  me — if  you  feel 
certain  that  I  am  not  intruding — I  will 
accept  your  kind  offer  with  joy.  I 
never  care  much  for  a  ball,  at  any 
time,  and  to-day  in  particular" — He 
stopped  short,  and  then  added,  '*In 
sucn  bad  weather  as  this,  the  small 
amusement " 

•*  Would  be  dearly  bought,"  inter- 

Eosed  the  Baron.  "  Come,  I  am  do- 
ghted  you  will  remain  with  us." 

He  shook  Edward  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

'•You  know  you  are  with  old 
friends." 

"  And,  besides,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  disinterested  solicitude,  "it 
would  be  imprudent,  for  M.  de  Wens- 
leben  does  not  look  very  well.  Had 
you  a  good  night,  sir  ?" 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Edward. 

"Without  much  dreaming?"  con- 
tinned  the  other,  pertinaciously. 

"Dreaming!  oh,  nothing  wonder- 
ful," answered  the  officer. 

"  Hem  I"  said  the  doctor,  shaking 
his  head,  portentously.  "No  one  yet 

••  Were  I  to  relate  my  dream,"  re- 
plied Edward,  "  you  would  under- 
stand it  no  more  than  I  did.  Con. 
fused  images        ■" 

The  Baroness,  who  saw  the  vouth's 
unwillingness  to  enlarge  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  here  observed — 

'•  That  some  of  the  visions  had  been 
of  no  mat  importance — ^those  which 
she  had  heard  related,  at  least." 

The  chaplain  led  the  conversation 


from  dreams,  themselves,  to  their 
origin,  on  which  subject  he  and  the 
doctor  could  not  agree ;  and  Edward 
and  his  visimis  were  left  in  peace  at 
last.  But  when  every  one  had  de- 
parted, each  to  his  daily  occupation, 
Edward  followed  the  Baron  into  his 
library. 

**1  answered  in  that  manner,"  he 
said,  "  to  get  rid  of  the  doctor  and  his 
questioning.  To  you  I  will  confess 
tne  truth.  Your  room  has  exercised 
its  mysterious  influence  over  me." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  baron,  eagerly. 

"  I  have  seen  and  spoken  with  my 
Ferdinand,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
death.  I  vnll  trust  to  your  kindness 
— yout  sympathy — not  to  require  of 
me  a  description  of  this  exciting 
vision.  But  I  have  a  question  to  put 
to  yon." 

'•Which  I  will  answer  in  all  can- 
dour, if  it  be  possible." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  Emily 
Varnier?" 

"  Varnierl — certainly  not." 

•'  Is  there  no  one  in  this  neighbour- 
hood who  bears  that  name  ?" 

"  No  one ;  it  sounds  like  a  foreign 
name." 

'*  In  the  bed  in  which  I  slept  I 
found  this  ring,"  said  Edward,  while 
he  produced  it ;  and  the  apparition  of 
my  friend  pronounced  that  name. 

•'  Wonderful  I  As  I  tell  you,  I  know 
no  one  so  called — this  is  tue  first  time 
I  ever  heard  the  name.  But  it  is 
eutirelv  unaccountable  to  me,  how  the 
ring  should  have  come  into  that  bed. 
You  see,  M.  von  Wensleben,  what  I 
told  you  is  true.  There  is  something 
very  peculiar  about  that  room  ;  the 
moment  you  entered,  I  saw  that  the 
spell  had  been  working  on  you  also, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  forestall  or  force 
your  confidence." 

"  I  felt  the  delicacy,  as  I  do  now 
the  kindncs?,  of  your  intentions.  Those 
who  are  as  sad  as  I  am  can  alone  tell 
the  value  of  tenderness  and  sympathy." 

Edward  remained  this  day  and  the 
following  at  the  castle,  and  felt  quite 
at  home  with  its  worthy  inmates.  He 
slept  twice  in  the  haunted  room.  He 
went  away,  and  came  back  often  ;  was 
always  welcomed  cordially,  and  always 
quartered  in  the  same  apartment. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  no 
clue,  he  had  no  means  of  lifting  the 
veil  of  mystery  which  hung  round  the 
fate  of  Ferdinand  Hallberg  and  of 
Emily  Varnier. 
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The  following  attempt  to  throw  into  metrical  form,  without  departing  from  the 
southern  Irish  idiom,  a  legend  of  the  troubles  of  '98,  was  written  for  a  dear  and 
gifled  relative,  and  with  a  view  to  recitation,  for  which  the  author  feels  it  to  be 
much  better  suited  than  for  presentation  in  cold  type  to  a  critical  public.  He 
relies,  however,  upon  their  good  nature  at  least  as  much  as  he  dreads  their 
justice  ;  and  is  also  comforted  by  the  following  considerations :  The  friend 
whom  he  has  mentioned  gave  a  copy  of  the  ballad  to  our  fellow-countryman, 
Samuel  Lover,  immediately  before  his  departure  for  America,  and  there,  aided 
by  those  talents  which  make  Mr.  Lover's  entertainments  so  delightful,  its  suc- 
cess was  at  once  so  flattering  and  decisive  as  to  induce  the  author  to  place  it 
at  the  disposal  of  his  old  friend,  Anthony  Poplar.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  had  not  the  unlucky^  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  subject 
of  the  ballad  with  certain  incidents  in  the  melancholy  history  of  the  last  two 
years,  made  it  unavailable,  with  propriety,  for  the  purposes  of  public  recita- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  author  would  immeasurably  have  preferred  sending  the 
legend  before  his  countrymen  with  the  great  and  peculiar  advantages  it  en- 
joyed at  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  heartily  at  their  service  :— 

Jist  aflher  the  war,  in  the  year  *98, 

As  soon  as  the  boys  wor  all  scattered  and  bate, 

Twas  the  custom,  whenever  a  pisant  was  got. 

To  hang  him  by  thrial— barrin'  sich  as  was  shot. 

There  was  trial  by  jury  goin*  on  by  day-light, 

And  the  martial-law  hangin'  the  lavins  by  night. 

It's  them  was  hard  times  for  an  honest  gossoon  : 

If  he  missed  in  the  judges — he'd  meet  a  dragoon  ; 

An'  whether  the  sobers  or  judges  gov  sentence, 

The  divil  a  much  time  they  allowed  for  repentance. 

An'  its  many's  the  fine  boy  was  then  an  his  kcepin', 

Wid  small  share  iv  restin',  or  atin',  or  slcepin' ; 

An'  because  they  loved  Erin,  an*  scorned  to  sell  it, 

A  prey  for  the  bloodhound,  a  mark  for  the  bullet.— 

Unsheltered  by  night,  and  unrcsted  by  day. 

With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  revenge  for  their  pay. 

An'  the  bravest  an*  hardiest  boy  iv  them  all 

Was  Shamus  O'Brien,  from  the  town  iv  Glingall. 

His  limbs  were  well  set,  an'  his  body  was  light. 

An*  the  keen-fanged  hound  had  not  teeth  half  so  white. 

But  his  face  was  as  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  his  cheek  never  warmed  with  the  blush  of  the  red  ; 

An'  for  all  that  he  wasn't  an  ugly  youn^  bye. 

For  the  divil  himself  couldn't  blaze  witn  his  eye, 

So  droll  an'  so  wicked,  so  dark  and  so  bright. 

Like  a  fire-flash  that  crosses  the  depth  of  the  night ; 

An'  he  was  the  best  mower  that  ever  has  been. 

An*  the  illigantest  hurler  that  ever  was  seen. 

In  fincin'  he  ^v  Patrick  Mooney  a  cut. 

An'  in  jumpin'  he  bate  Tim  Malowney  a  fut ; 

For  lightness  iv  fut  there  was  not  bis  peer, 

For.  by  gorra,  he*d  almost  outrun  the  red  deer ; 

An'  his  dancin'  was  sich  that  the  men  used  to  stare. 

An'  the  women  turn  crazy,  he  done  it  so  quare  ; 

An*,  by  gorra,  the  whole  world  gev  it  in  to  him  there. 

An'  it's  he  was  the  boy  that  was  hard  to  be  caught, 

An'  it's  often  he  nu,  an'  it's  often  he  fought* 
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All*  it's  many's  the  one  can  rcmimbor  right  well 

The  quare  things  he  done  ;  an'  it's  often  I  heord  tell 

How  he  freckened  the  magisthi-ntes  in  Cahirballv, 

An*  escaped  through  the  sodgcrs  in  Aherloe  Valley; 

An*  leathered  the  yeomen,  himself  agin'  four. 

An'  stretched  the  two  strongest  on  ould  Galtimore. 

But  the  fox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the  wild  deer  must  nst. 

An'  treachery  prey  on  the  blood  iv  the  best. 

Afther  many  a  brave  action  of  power  and  pride. 

An*  many  a  hard  night  on  the  mountain's  bleak  side* 

An'  a  thousand  great  dangers  and  toils  overpast. 

In  the  darkness  of  ni^ht  he  wtis  taken  at  last* 

Now,  Shamus,  look  back  on  the  beautiful  moon. 
For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close  on  you  soon. 
An'  take  your  lost  look  at  her  dim  lovely  light. 
That  falls  on  the  mountain  and  vtdley  tnis  night — 
One  look  at  the  village,  one  look  at  the  Hood, 
An*  one  at  the  shelthering,  far-di&tant  wood. 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farewell  to  the  hiil. 
An'  farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  think  of  you  still ; 
Farewell  to  the  pattlieni,  the  hurlin',  an'  wake, 
And  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for  your  sake. 
An'  twelve  sodgers  brought  him  to  Maryborough  gaol. 
An*  the  turnkey  resaved  him,  refusin'  all  bail. 
The  fleet  limbs  wor  chained,  an'  the  sthrong  hands  wor  bound. 
An'  he  laid  down  his  length  on  the  could  prison  groaod. 
An'  the  dreams  of  his  chddhood  kem  over  him  there, 
As  gentle  au'  soil  as  the  sweet  summer  air ; 
An'  happy  remembrances  crowding  on  ever. 
As  fast  as  the  foam-flakes  dhrifl  down  on  the  river, 
Bringing  fresh  to  his  heart  merry  days  long  gone  by. 
Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick  in  hxs  eye. 
But  the  tears  didn't  fall,  for  the  pride  of  his  heart 
Would  not  sutler  one  drop  down  his  pale  check  to  start ; 
An'  he  sprang  to  his  fot't  m  the  dark  prison  cave, 
An'  he  swore  with  the  fierceness  that  misery  gave, 
Bv  the  hopes  of  the  goo<l,  an'  the  cause  of  the  brave. 
That  when  he  was  mouhlcring  in  the  cold  gravo 
Uis  enemies  never  should  have  it  to  boast 
His  scorn  of  their  vengeance  one  moment  was  lost ; 
His  bosom  micht  bleed,  but  his  cheek  should  be  dbry. 
For  undauntea  he  lived,  and  undaunted  he'd  ^e. 

Well,  as  soon  as  a  few  weeks  was  over  and  gone. 
The  terrible  day  iv  the  thrial  kem  on ; 
There  was  Hich  a  crowd  there  was  scarce  room  to  standi 
An*  sogers  on  guard,  an'  dhragoons  sword-in-hand ; 
An'  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people  wor  bothered* 
An'  attorneys  an'  criers  on  the  pint  iv  bcin'  smothered ; 
An  counsellors  almost  gov  over  for  dead. 
An'  the  jury  sittin'  up  ui  their  box  over  bead; 
An'  the  judge  settletl  out  fo  detarniined  an'  big. 
With  his  gown  on  his  back,  and  an  illi^rant  new  wig ; 
An'  silence  was  called,  an'  the  minute  it  was  said 
The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the  dead. 
An*  they  heard  but  the  openin'  of  one  prison  lock. 
An'  Shamus  O'Brien  kem  into  the  dock. 
For  one  minute  he  turned  bis  eye  round  on  the  throng, 
An'  he  looked  at  the  bars,  so  firm  and  so  strong. 
An'  ho  saw  that  be  had  not  a  hope,  nnr  a  friend, 
A  chance  to  escape,  nor  a  wunl  to  defend : 
An'  be  folded  hi>  arm*  ay  ho  stood  there  alnnc. 
As  calm  and  as  cold  as  a  statue  of  stnnc  ; 
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And  tlicy  read  a  bijj  wiitiu*,  a  yard  lonpf  at  lastc. 
An*  Jim  didn't  undherstand  it,  nor  mind  it  a  taste. 


An*  the  judgo  took  a  big  pinch  iv  snufij  an'  he  says, 
"Are  you  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O'Brien,  av  you  plase?" 

An'  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence  of  dhrcad. 
An*  Shamus  O'Brien  made  answer,  and  said, 
**  My  lord,  if  you  ask  me,  if  in  my  life  time 
I  thought  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime 
That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I  stand  alone  here. 
The  hot  blush  of  shame,  or  the  coldness  of  fear, 
Though  I  stood  by  the  grave  to  receive  my  death  blow. 
Before  God  and  the  world  I  would  answer  you,  no; 
But  if  you  would  ask  me,  as  I  think  it  like^ 
If  in  the  rebellion  I  carried  a  pike. 
An'  fought  for  onld  Ireland  from  the  first  to  the  close. 
An*  shed  the  heart's  blood  of  her  bitterest  foes, 
I  answer  you,  yes,  an'  I  tell  you  again. 
Though  I  stand  here  to  perish,  its  my  glory  that  then 
In  her  cause  I  was  willing  my  veins  should  run  dhry. 
An*  that  now  for  her  sake  I  am  readj^  to  die." 
Then  the  silence  was  great,  an'  the  jury  smiled  bright. 
An'  the  judge  wasn't  sorry  the  job  was  made  light ; 
By  my  sow!,  it's  himself  was  the  crabbed  ould  chap. 
In  a  twinklin*  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black  cap. 
Then  Shamus'  mother  in  the  crowd  standing  by. 
Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a  pitiful  cry, 
**  Oh,  judge,  darlin*,  don't,  oh,  don't  say  the  word. 
The  crathur  is  younjr,  have  mercy,  mv  lord  ; 
He  was  foolish,  he  didn't  know  what  Le  was  doin' — 
You  don't  know  him,  my  lord,  oh,  don't  give  him  to  ruin— 
He's  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tendherest- hearted — 
Don't  part  us  for  ever,  we  that's  so  long  parted. 
Judge,  mavourneen,  forgive  him,  forgive  him,  my  lord. 
An*  God  will  forgive  you,  oh,  don't  say  the  word!" 
That  was  the  first  minute  that  O'Brien  was  shaken. 
When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or  forsaken ; 
An'  down  his  pale  cheeks  at  the  words  of  his  mother, 
The  big  tears  wor  runnin'  fast,  one  aiUier  th'other. 
An'  two  or  three  times  he  endeavoured  to  spake. 
But  the  sthrong  manly  voice  used  to  falther  and  break ; 
But  at  last  by  the  strenorth  of  his  high-mounting  pride, 
He  conquered  and  masthered  his  gnef's  swelling  tide, 
•'An',**  says  he,  "mother,  darlin',  don't  break  your  poor  heart, 
For  sooner  or  later  the  dearest  must  part ; 
And  God  knows  it's  betther  than  wandering  in  fear 
On  the  bleak,  trackless  mountains  among  the  wild  deer. 
To  lie  in  the  grave  where  the  head,  heart,  and  breast 
From  thought,  labour,  and  sorrow  for  ever  shall  rest. 
Then,  mother,  my  darlin',  don't  cry  any  more. 
Don't  make  me  seem  broken  in  this  my  last  hour. 
For  I  wish  when  my  head's  lyin'  undher  the  raven. 
No  thrue  man  can  say  that  I  died  like  a  craven !" 
Then  towards  the  judge  Shamus  bent  down  his  head. 
An'  that  minute  the  solemn  death-sintence  was  said. 
The  mornin*  was  bright,  an*  the  mists  rose  on  high. 
An'  the  lark  whistled  merrily  in  the  clear  sky — 
But  why  are  the  men  standin*  idle  so  late  ? 
An'  why  do  the  crowds  gother  ffist  in  the  street  ? 
What  come  thev  to  talk  of?  what  come  they  to  see? 
An*  why  does  the  long  ro|)e  hang  from  the  cross-tree  ? 
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Oh !  Shamus  O'Brien  pray  fervent  and  fast. 

May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this  day  is  your  last ; 

Pray  fast  an'  pray  strong,  for  the  moment  is  nigh. 

When  sthrong,  proud,  an*  great  as  you  are,  you  must  die. 

An*  fasther  an'  fastber  the  crowd  gathered  tLere, 

Boys,  horses  and  gin^rbread,  just  like  a  fair ; 

An'  whiskey  was  seUmg,  an'  cussamuck  too, 

And  ould  men  and  young  women  enjoying  the  view. 

An*  ould  Tim  Mulvany,  he  med  the  remark, 

There  was*nt  sich  a  sight  since  the  time  of  Noah's  ark ; 

An*  be  gorra  'twas  tbruc  for  him,  for  divil  such  a  scruge* 

Sich  divarshin  and  crowds  was  known  since  the  deluge. 

For  thousands  was  gothered  there,  if  there  was  onci 

Waitin'  till  such  time  as  the  hangin*  id  come  on ; 

At  last  they  threw  open  the  big  prison  gate. 

An'  out  came  the  sheriffj  and  sodgers  in  state. 


An*  a  cart  in  the  middle,  an*  Shamus  was  in  it; 

Not  paler,  but  prouder  than  ever,  tlmt  minute. 

An'  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  Shamus  O'Brien, 

Wid  prayin'  and  blessiu,  and  all  the  girls  cryin* ;  j 

A  wild  wailin'  sound  kem  on  by  degrees. 

Like  the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind  blowin*  thro*  trees. 

On,  on  to  the  gallows,  the  sheriffs  are  ^one. 

An*  the  cart  an'  the  sodgers  goes  steadily  on ; 

An*  at  every  side  swellin'  around  of  the  cart, 

A  wild  sorrowful  sound  that  *id  oi)en  your  heart. 

Now  under  the  gallows  the  cart  takes  its  stand. 

An*  the  hangman  gets  up  wid  the  rope  in  his  hand ;  ' 

An*  the  priest  having  blest  him,  goes  down  on  the  ground. 

An'  Shamus  O'Brien  throws  one  last  look  round. 

Then  the  hangman  dhrew  near,  and  the  people  grew  still,  I 

Young  faces  turned  sickly,  and  warm  hearts  turn  chill ; 

An*  the  rope  bein'  ready,  his  neck  was  made  bare,  I 

For  Uie  gnpe  iv  the  life-stranjglin*  cord  to  prepare :  i 

An'  the  good  priest  has  left  him,  havin'  said  hit  last  prayer. 

But  the  good  priest  done  more,  for  his  hands  he  unbound. 

And  with  one  daring  spring  Jim  has  leaped  on  the  ground ; 

Bang,  bang  1  goes  the  carbines,  and  clash  goes  the  sabree. 

He's  not  down  I  he's  alive  still!  now  stand  to  him  neighbotirs. 

Through  the  smoke  and  the  horses  he*8  into  the  crowdj  | 

By  the  heavens  he's  free  1  than  thunder  more  loud 

By  one  shout  from  the  people  the  heavens  were  shaken— 

One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  might  awaken.  ' 

Your  swords  they  may  glitter,  your  carbines  go  bang. 

But  if  you  want  hangin',  its  yourselves  you  must  hang ; 

To  night  he'll  be  sleepin'  in  Aherloe  Glin, 

An*  the  divil's  in  the  dice  if  you  catch  him  again. 

The  sodgers  ran  this  way,  the  sheriffs  ran  that. 

An'  father  Malone  lost  his  new  Sunday  hat ; 

An*  the  sheriffs  wor  both  of  them  punished  seTerely, 

An'  fined  like  the  divil«  because  Jim  done  thorn  fairly. 
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•  RCOnO  HOTICB. 


We  resume  our  notice  of  the  me- 
moir and  correspondence  of  the  late 
poet-laureat,  which  his  son  conti- 
nues with  unabated  interest,  leaving 
very  little  to  be  desired  of  the  vivid 
distinctness  with  which  Southey  him- 
self would  have  pictured  the  events  of 
his  life,  bad  he  completed  the  auto- 
biography in  which  he  had  intended 
to  leave  tbem  behind  him. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  an  author  of  established  repu- 
tation, having  evinced,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  powers  of  a  very  high  or- 
der, but  marked  by  peculiarities  which 
provoked,  and  gave  some  colourable 
justification  to,  uncandid,  acrimonious, 
and  malevolent  criticism,  which  long 
retarded,  although  it  could  not  finally 
prevail  against,  his  rising /ame.  "  Al- 
though these  fellows,"  he  writes^ 
speaking  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
(we  think,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Seward), 
••cannot  blight  a  leaf  of  laurel,  they 
can  damage  a  field  of  corn.'* 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review"  was,  at 
that  time,  in  the  zenith  of  its  fame. 
Jeffrey,  its  conductor,  was  no  ordinary 
man ;  but  remarkable  more  for  the 
pol  ftb,  than  the  power  of  his  mind  ; 
and  for  a  coldj  keen,  sarcastic  wit, 
than  for  those  generous  susceptibilities 
which  would  have  enabled  him  either 
to  appreciate  the  excellencies,  or  make 
due  allowance  for  the  errors,  of  such 
a  man  as  Robert  Southey ;  and  all  his 
stores  of  ridicule  were  accordingly 
opened  upon  the  poet,  which,  while  they 
made  the  unreflecting  laugh,  could 
not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

For  these  severe  strictures  we  by 
DO  means  deny  that  Mr.  Southey*s 
early  productions  afforded  some  ex- 
cuse. There  was  too  naked  a  disclo- 
sure of  delicate  susceptibilities,  which 
might  easily  have  been  been  mistaken 
for  a  puling  sentimentality.  In  Cau- 
ning's  "  Needy  Knife-grinder/'  this  is 


most  happily,  although  extravagantlyi 
caricatured.  And  there  was  also  a 
daring  departure  from  established 
rules  of  composition,  which,  although 
justified  by  the  poet's  genius,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  repress,  until 
time  had  matured  his  mind,  and  given 
him  a  command  over  the  public  sym- 
pathies which  would  have  made  even 
his  eccentricities  respected.  But  he 
had  early  felt  his  mission,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  one  called  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  poetical  reformer. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  his 
day,  such  a  reformation  was  much 
needed.  Of  poetry,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare,  by 
Spencer  and  Milton,  much  of  the 
freshness  and  vigour  was  gone. 
These  great  masters  looked  to  nature 
without,  for  their  models,  and  de- 
rived from  within  their  prompting 
inspirations.  An  instrument  of  thought, 
rough-hewn  and  unpolished,  under 
the  plastic  influences  of  their  genius, 
assumed  form  and  symmetry,  until  it 
presented,  to  a  tribe  of  imitators,  faci- 
lities of  metrical  combination  tempt- 
ingly and  dangerously  deluHive.  Hence, 
raucn  of  what  was  poetry  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear ;  little  to  the  soul  and 
to  the  imagination.  Hence,  with  an 
affluence  of  language,  a  restricted  va- 
riety of  metre ;  until  the  old  heroic 
couplet,  the  octosyllabic  verse,  and  one 
or  two  other  kinds,  constituted  the 
whole  stock  of  which  the  poet  could 
avail  himself,  without  a  startling  de- 
parture from  established  rules.  While 
all  this  was  favourable  to  the  mere 
versifier,  it  was,  in  a  corresponding 
degree,  adverse  to  the  man  whose 
promptings  were  the  result  of  genuine 
inspiration. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Southey  became  a  candidate  for  public 
favour ;  and  with  such  a  state  of  things 
he  was  resolved  not  to   be  content. 


*"The  Life  and  Gorrespondeoce  of  Robert  Southey.'*  EUited  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cathbert  Southey,  M.A.  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Greene,  and  Longmans.     1860. 
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Had  the  reviewers,  men  of  power 
and  genius,  looked  with  a  kindly  eye 
upon  the  young  poet,  they  might  have 
found  a  good  excuse  for  this  in  his 
peculiar  cast  uf  thought,  in  the  ar- 
dour  of  his  temperament,  in  the  crea- 
tive facilities  of  his  richly- gifted  mind. 
But  they  were  despotic  sovereigns  in 
the  critical  world;  and  besides,  were 
not  pleased  with  him  for  what  they 
deemed  his  political  tergiversation ; 
and  resolved  to  endure  no  departure 
from  customs  and  usages  which  all 
men  had  hitherto  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  traditional  respect. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  there 
was  any   insincerity  in   the    unspar- 
ing severity  with  which  Jeffrey  lashed 
what  he  deemed  in  the  late  laureat 
eccentricity  and  infatuation.     He  was 
a  thorough- paced  disciple  of  the  old 
school.     Dryden  and  Fope  were  his 
models.       Any   departure  from    the 
measured  grandeur  of  the  one,  or  the 
chaste  and  stately  elegance  of  the  other, 
must  have  appeared  to  him  fantastical 
and  revolting ;  although  the  former, 
in  his  '*  Alexander's  Feast,"  and  the 
latter,   in   his   '*  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,"  had  given  evidence  of  the  un- 
fettered  freedom   with   which   either 
could  fling  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
Pegasus,  und  be  "a  law  to  himself* 
ID  his  careerings  through  the  regions 
of   imagination.     Collins,    also,    and 
Gray,  had  dared  successfully  to  snatch 
at  graces  beyond  the   reach  of  art ; 
and  others  there  were,  Aikenside  and 
Cowper,    for    instance,    upon    whom 
new  lights  had  dawned,  and  who  were 
the  precursors  of  that  other  school 
which  was  soon  to  vindicate  for  itself 
both  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 
in   our   poetical   annals.       But   these 
were  exceptional  cases,  by  which  *<the 
ancient    solitary    reign'*    of  the   old 
heroic  couplet  was  undisturbed.    And 
it  was  not  until  innovations  were  made 
which  threatened  its  ascendency,  and 
Southey,  with  a  poet's  licence,  trans* 
ferred  to  whole  poems  the  varieties  of 
metre  which  were  admissible  in   the 
ode,  and  constructed  his  '*  wild  and 
wondrous  tale,"  more  with  reference 
to  picturesque  effect  than  to  established 
usage,   that   the  reviewers  found,  or 
feigned,  an  excuse  fur  pouring  out  all 
the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  him  at 
an  incorrigible  poetical  delinquent. 


That  Jeffrey  was  not  only  untler  t\f 
iniluence  of  prejudices,  but  that  be  was 
blind  of  a  facultv  which  would  hs^e 
enabled  him  rightly  to  appreciate  such 
a  man  as  Robert  Southey,  we  believe. 
So  far  hisprepossessionsand  defictecii'^ 
were  scarcely  so  much  fault  a  as  ir.''«- 
fortunes.     But  there  \»,  unfortanat'^'.r 
for  biro,  positive  evidence  uf  his  *\i^ 
honesty  in  dealing  with  the  proJu:- 
tions   of  the    poet,    which    implies  x 
moral  deficiency  fof  which   the  sjru 
excuse  cannot  be  made ;  and  be  hx.* 
recourse  to  expedients  fur  the  purp  ^•- 
of  giving  plausibility  to    his   ceu>u:( 
and  point  to  his  ridicule,  which  c.^r^ 
not  be  too  severely  condemned.     Wr- 
allude  to  the  specimens  of  the  mrtr  • 
in  *<  Thalaba,"  given  in  detacher!  ci- 
tracts   of   two  or   three    lines  caf'-, 
which,  to  be  judged  of  ari>iht»  ah  'U  i 
be  seen,  or  rather  read,  with  the  c  -i- 
text.     A  few  bars  selected  here  arl 
there,  in  which  discord  had  an  apt:- 
priate  place,  might  as  well  be  calUni  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  piece  of  music* 

But  if  there  be  some  evidence  iK>t 
the  reviewer,  even  if  he  could  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poet,  would  not,  there  ;> 
abundance  to  prove  that  even  if  1'*- 
would,  he  could  not.  Both,  in  th*  r 
views  of  life  and  their  principles  .  f 
action,  were  essentially  coritrad.^ti.- 
guished.  As  society  advances  tit*:: 
are  influences  at  work  which  ua**- 
rially  modify  human  character,  a:  :. 
by  txalting  the  innate  powers,  a-* 
drawing  out  the  latent  virtues,  rin  i-  r 
man  as  different  from  what  l*e  «•** 
under  processes  of  mere  human  ct..- 
ture,  a.H  these  processes  had  render-  i 
him  different  from  what  be  had  been  * 
the  savage  state.  And  of  this  tru  • 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  the  whole  nt^:.- 
riali^tic  school  to  which  hebelun^^.., 
seemed  totally  ohlivious. 

Hence  their  utter  disbelief  in  3  ; 
new  sources  of  poetry,  or  new  t»»i  .* 
for  the  development  of  poetical  powi  r*. 
diflferent  from  thoMe  w  hich  had  Ik  « n 
known  from  the  earlie.'^t  ages.  **  Wi, 
they  sar,  <*  have  no  f<uth  in  such  d:^ 
coveries.  The  elements  of  poetic «! 
interest  are  necessarily  obvious  a  .'id 
universal:  they  are  within  and  about 
all  men  ;  and  the  topics  by  which  tht « 
are  suggented  are  proved  to  have  b-  > 
the  »aui**  in  every  age  and  country  i.i 
the  world.     Poetry,"  thry  add,  ••  15,  in 
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tills  respect,  very  nearly  upon  a  fool- 
ing with  morality.  In  substance  it  is 
the  same  everywhere."  They  wouldi 
therefore,  limit  the  sources  of  poetry 
to  those  aspects  of  humanity  which 
were  presented  before  Christianity  had 
dawned  upon  the  world.  This,  in 
disbelievers  in  revelation,  was  natural 
enough ;  but  Southey  was  not  an  un- 
believer. 

That  Cliristianity  exhibits  human 
nature  under  a  new  phaJie,  will  now, 
we  think,  be  universally  conceded. 
That  it  has  wrought  upon  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  to  the  dethronement 
of  passions  and  principles  which  before 
had  ruled  supreme,  and  kept  all  the 
gentler  instincts  and  emotions  in  abey- 
ance or  in  bondage,  will,  we  fiincy,  be 
admitted  even  by  those  by  whom  its 
truth,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  is  but 
little  regarded.  It  is  a  great  fact,  of 
which  the  whole  state  of  society,  and 
the  whole  condition  of  man,  in  Chris- 
tendom,  bears  unequivocal  testimony ; 
and  it  presents  to  the  poet  a  new  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius — a  virgin 
soil  for  the  cultivation  of  his  poetic 
powers,  as  distinct  from  any  which  the 
heathen  mythology  affords,  as  is  the 
light  of  the  revelation  under  which 
wc  live,  from  the  darkness  visible  of 
the  idolatries  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
development  of  the  female  character, 
and  the  re-exaltation  of  woman  to  her 
proper  place  in  society,  as  one  of  the 
many  blessings  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  surely,  not  to  talk  of  its  effects 
upon  our  proper  humanity,  the  poet 
will  recognise  in  it  a  new  element  of 
poetry,  and  find  fitting  subjects  for  his 
muse  in  graces  and  virtues  which  in 
older  times  challenged  but  little  admi- 
ration. 

Is  it  then,  or  is  it  not,  a  truth, 
which  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer,  that  new  sources 
of  poetry  have  been  dij^covered,  when 
new  trains  of  religious  feeling  have  been 
awakened,  and  the  moral  sense  has 
been  quickened  to,  and  invigorated  by, 
the  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  ? 
On  the  contrary,  we  contend  that 
such  a  metempsychosi;;  of  our  moral 
being  as  may,  under  Christian  in- 
fluences, be  experienced  even  upon 
earth,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a 
species  of  composition  abounding  with 


new  notions  of  grandeur  and  dignity, 
and  celebrating  virtues  which  were  be- 
fore considered  of  a  most  unpoetical 
character — such  as  charity,  humility, 
patience,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
all  the  corresponding  sentiments  which 
they  inspire.  It  is  not  Jupiter  hurling 
his  thunder,  or  Achilles  indulging  his 
wrath,  which  can  interest  the  Chris- 
tian reader,  so  much  as  a  good  man 
suffering  under  adversity,  and  borne 
up  by  a  sublime  reliance  upon  Provi- 
dence. It  is  not  the  brutal  achieve- 
ments of  physical  strength,  or  the 
clumsy  interference  of  degraded  dei- 
ties, which  can  inspire  with  sentiments 
of  delight  and  admiration  one  whose 
tastes  have  been  formed  upon  that 
model  of  excellence  which  the  Gospel 
presents  to  all  true  believers ;  but  feel- 
ings and  incidents  calculated  to  edu- 
cate and  exercise  our  moral  faculties, 
and  which  are  in  unison  with  those  no- 
tions of  divine  perfection,  and  of  true 
goodness  and  greatness^  which  can 
only  be  learned  from  an  authentic  re- 
velation. 

Now,  the  critic*s  wrath  was  provoked, 
because  of  these  new  sources  of  poe- 
try of  which  Mr.  Southey  had  largely 
availed  himself.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
make  the  Christian  character  a  pro- 
fessed object  of  delineation,  or  aim  at 
a  sort  of  poetical  pilgrim's  progress; 
but,  by  attributing  to  other  systems 
the  sublime  incentives  to  virtue  which 
Christianity  furnishes,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  susceptibility  of 
poetical  adornment,  he  contrives  to 
insinuate,  instead  of  formally  commu- 
nicating, instruction.  How  recrea- 
tive to  the  moral  sense  are  his  exqui- 
site depictmcnts  of  those  future  st:igea 
of  our  being,  when  we  shall  be  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  mortality  I  So 
refined  and  delicate,  and  yet  so  pal- 
pable, are  the  pleasures  which  he 
describes  ;  so  truly  exalted  and  spiri- 
tual, and  vet  so  conceivable,  are  the 
feelings  which  he  portrays,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  che- 
rishing every  good  and  amiable  pro- 
pensity, and  feeling  more  sensibly 
the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  shrinking 
more  instinctively  from  the  hideous- 
ness  of  vice.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage  from  "  Kehama,"  in 
which  the  suffering  Ladurlad  and  his 
persecuted  daughter  are  permitted* 
for  a  brief  season^  to  visit  the  wife 
and  the  mother  in  Paradise:— 
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**  Oh,  happy  sire  and  happy  daughter ! 
Ye,  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water, 
Toor  resting-place  and  sanctuary    have 

found. 
What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint 

defiled 
The  aacred  aolitaiy  ground  ? 
Vain  thought  \  the  holy  valley  amird, 
Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child ; 
Ganges,  ^'ho  seemed  asleep  to  lie, 
Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye, 
And  rippled  round  melodiously ; 
And  roll'd  her  little  waves  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feeL 
The  gales  of  Severga  thither  fled. 
And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 
About,  below,  and  overhead ; 
And  earth  rejoicing  in  thdr  tread, 
Uath  built  them  up  a  blooming  bower, 
Where  every  amaranthine  flower 
Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 
Three  happy  beings  are  there  here, 
The  sire,  the  maid,  the  Glcndovcer ! 
A  fourth  approaches — who  is  this 
That  enters  in  tiie  bower  of  bliss  ? 
No  form  so  fair  might  painter  And 
Among  the  daugliters  of  mankind  ; 
For  death  her  beauties  hatli  relin'd. 
And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given, 
FramM  of  the  elements  of  iieaven ; 
Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 
She  stood  and  gnzod  un  biro  and  child ; 
Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak, 
The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek. 
And  VfhfiD.  those  tears  her  sight  boguil'd, 
And  still  her  faltering  accentji  fail'd, 
The  spirit,  mute  and  motiunle.ss, 
Spread  out  her  arms  for  ttie  caress, 
Made  still  and  silent  witli  excess 
Of  love  and  painful  happines.<t. 
The  maid  that  lovely  form  surveyM ; 
Wistful  she  gaz'd,  and  knew  her  not ; 
But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought, 
A  feeling  many  a  year  for^^ot, 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring, 
As  if  again  in  every  vein 
Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring; 
With  struiiiing  neck  and  eurne&t  eye 
She  stretch'd  her  liaud.s  injploringly, 
As  if  she  fain  would  have  lier  nigh, 
Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wi>ird  em L race. 
At  once  with  Inve  and  awe  oppre.sL 
Not  so,  Ladurlnd :  he  could  trace, 
Though  brightened  with  nngt-lic  grace, 
His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face ; 
He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  brea««t ! 
Oh,  joy  above  all  joys  of  heaven. 
By  death  alone  to  others  given, 
This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 
The  early-lost,  the  long  deplored. 
Tliey  sin  who  tell  us  love  am  die. 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly — 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 


Earthly,  these  passions  of  the  earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth, 

But  love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth  ; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth  : 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  Umes  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

But  the  harvest-time  of  love  is  there. 

Oh  !  when  a  motlier  meets  on  high 

The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight" 

Such  is  the  characteristic  of  Sou- 
they's  poetry.  The  grand  maxim 
which  he  would  inculcate  is  a  belief  in 
a  graciously  superintending  Provi- 
dence ;  that,  whatever  weal  or  woe 
betide*  there  is  a  power  above  by 
whom  the  righteous  will  never  be  for- 
saken, and  by  whom  the  wicked  will 
full  surely  meet  with  due  retribu- 
tion ;  the  sufferings  of  the  one  being 
but  the  necessary  processes  by  which 
fuith  is  tried,  and  the  faithful  are 
conducted  to  happiness  ;  and  the  vices 
of  the  other  bt* ing  the  snares  by  which 
they  are  drawn  into,  and  involved  in, 
irretrievable  perdition.  Thus  it  is 
that  his  poems  abound,  not  in  the 
fierce  passions  which  consumed  the 
soul  of  Byron,  and  for  which  he  but 
sought  a  vent  when  he  projected  them 
from  himself ;  nor  in  the  voluptuous 
effeminacy  which  has,  in  so  many  in- 
stances, polluted  the  pages  of  Moore, 
whose  descriptions  of  a  sensual  para- 
dise but  too  much  betray  a  sympathy 
with  the  delights  and  endearments  of 
the  sinners  against  their  own  souls  ; 
but  in  the  trials  of  virtue  which  has 
successfully  surmounted  the  solicita- 
tions of  impure  desire,  and  the  triumphs 
of  principle  by  which  all  the  devices 
of  the  tempter  were  confounded. 

How  beautifully  is  the  protecting 
influence  of  a  pure  attachment  exem- 
plified, when  Thaluba  is  exposed  to 
all  the  fascinations  of  the  Garden  of 
Delights  in  Mohart-d's  palace,  where 
females  of  surpassing  beauty  are  thread- 
ing the  mazy  dance — 

"  Their  ankles  houiul  with  tinkling  bclU, 
Which  nmdc  a  modulating  hannv»in'  ;*' 

while 

*'  Tran>parent  garment^,  to  the  greedy  eye 
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Gave  all  their  harlot  limbs, 

Which  writhed,  in  each  immodest  geature 

ikOled. 
With  eager  eyes  the  banqueters 
Fed  on  t^e  sight  impure.* 

But  in  the  heart  of  the  youth  of 
deatioj  far  other  feelings  were  awa- 
kened : 

^*  His  own  Oneiza  swam  before  his  sight — 

His  own  Arabian  maid. 

He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  he 

rushed. 
And  tears  streamed  down  his  burning  cheelc ; 
And  nature,  for  a  moment,  woke  the  thought, 


And  murmured,  that,  from  all  domestic  joj8 
Estranged,  he  wandered  through  the  world 
A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimee 
That  murmur  shall  be  written!" 

Again,  when  he  is  tried  by  safFering* 
and  Mohaved  has  him  in  a  dungeon 
and  in  chains,  his  deliverance  and 
promotion  to  great  honour  being  con- 
ditional upon  his  compliance  with  the 
behests  of  the  regal  voluptuary,  how 
noble  is  his  response  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  tempter : — 


**  Sultan  Mohared — ^yes !  you  have  me  here. 
In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  opprened ; 
Cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  shall  danger  daunt — 
Shall  death  dismay  his  soul  whose  blood  is  given 
For  Grod,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 
Alike  rewarded  in  that  noble  cause, 
The  patriot's  and  the  martyr's  wreath  above 
Beam  with  one  glory ;  think  ye  that  my  blood 
Shall  quench  the  dreaded  flame :  and  know  ye  not 
That  leagued  against  ye  nie  the  just  and  wise, 
And  all  good  actions,  of  all  ages  past ; 
Yea !  your  own  crimes,  and  truth,  and  God  in  heaven.'* 


Sach  was  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Southey :  a  poetry  which  recreates 
the  moral  sense,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  development  and  purification  of 
instincts  and  faculties  which  would 
have  remained,  like  veins  in  the  block 
of  marble,  had  they  not  been  evoked 
and  brought  into  light  by  Christianity. 
And  had  his  Scotch  critics  felt  its 
power,  far  different  would  have  been 
their  estimate  of  productions  which 
all  have  a  reference  to  that  new  state 
of  being  to  which  it  teaches  us  to  aspire. 

That  certain  kinds  of  poetry  na- 
turally arise  out  of  certain  stages  of 
society,  is  a  truth  very  generally  ac- 
knowleged  by  competent  judges  in 
such  matters.  And,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  late  Mr.  Preston,  in  an 
essay  which  was  published  in  an  early 
volume  of  "  The  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,'*  marked  very 
clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
poetry  of  the  Augustan  age  and  that 
of  the  time  of  Homer.  The  latter, 
belonging  to  a  stage  of  society  when 
the  physical  powers  of  man  were 
more  necessary,  and  consequently  in 
greater  esteem,  dwells  much  upon 
feats  of  strength  and  achievements  of 
ralonr.  Homer  is  less  fond  of  de- 
scribing the  hero  by  what  he  thought 
or  felty  than  by  what  he  did  or  suf- 
fered. Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  more  in  abstract  passion,  and 


traces  the  progress  of  the  more  re- 
fined and  delicate  affections  in  the 
soul.  And  with  good  reason  does  he 
deviate,  in  this  respect,  from  the  ve- 
nerable Grecian.  Man  had  become  a 
more  reflecting  being;  his  attention 
had  been  more  turned  to  tha  workings 
of  his  own  mind  ;  and  he  could  then 
pursue  a  train  of  thought,  or  follow  a 
course  of  reasoning,  with  as  much 
ease  as  he  could,  in  the  heroic  ages, 
attend  to  the  details  of  a  chase.  It 
was  therefore  that  poetry  became 
more  purely  intellectual — that  passion, 
and  feeling,  and  sentiment  became 
more  immediately  its  object.  And  if 
we  pursue  the  inquiry  farther,  and 
trace  the  change  which  has  been  made 
in  the  moral  condition  of  man  by 
Christianity,  we  shall  find  ample  reason 
for  admitting  that  a  new  and  an  inte- 
resting field  of  observation  has  been 
opened  to  the  pof  t  and  the  philoso- 
pher, by  the  disclosure  of  sentiments 
and  affections,  and  the  practice  of 
virtues,  different  from  those  in  repute 
in  the  heathen  world,  and  proceeding 
from  motives  more  truly  sublime  and 
spiritual  than  any  with  which  it  was 
acquainted. 

Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the 
light  in  uhich  the  poetry  of  this  great 
man  should  have  been  viewed — but  in 
which  it  was  not  viewed  by  the  Pha- 
risees and  Saducees  of  literature*— we 
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have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for 
noticing  the  details  of  his  domestic  and 
public  life,  as  thej  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  "  Life 
and  Correspondence." 

It  is  most  truly  observed  bv  his  son, 
that— 

"A  more  thoroughly  domestic  man,  or 
one  more  simple  in  his  mode  of  living,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  picture;  and  tlie  habits 
into  which  he  settled  himself  about  this 
time  continued  through  life,  unbroken  regu- 
larity and  unwearied  Industry  being  their 
chief  characteristics.  Habitually  an  early 
riser,  he  never  encroached  upon  the  hours  of 
the  night ;  and  finding  his  highest  pleasure 
and  his  recreation  in  the  very  pursuits  neces- 
sary for  earning  his  daily  bread,  he  was,  pro- 
bably, more  continually  employed  than  any 
other  writer  of  his  generation.  *  My  actions,* 
he  writes  about  this  time  to  a  friend,  *  are 
as  regular  as  those  of  St.  Dunstan*s  quarter- 
boys.  Three  pages  of  history  after  break- 
fast (equivalent  to  five  in  small  quarto 
prinUng) ;  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for 
the  press,  or  to  make  my  selections  and' bio- 
graphies, or  what  else  suits  my  humour,  till 
dinner  time;  from  dinner  till  tea  I  read, 
write  letters,  see  the  newspaper,  and  very 
often  indulge  in  a  siesta — for  sleep  agrees 


with   me,    and  I  have  a  good  si 
theory"  to  prove  tliat  it  most ;  for 
who  walks  much  requires  to  sat  cknm  and 
rest  himself,  so  does  the  braio,  if  it  b;  the 
part  most  worked,  require  its  repose.     WrU, 
after  tea,  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  r^ 
write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  theo  tnra 
to   anything   ebe  till  sapper;  and  this  is 
my  life — which,  if  it  be  not  a  verr  meny 
one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart  coold  wi»k. 
At  least  I  should  think  so  if  I  liad  Dot  osioe 
been  happier;  and  I  do  think  aoi,  ex«>.fC 
when  that  recollection  comes  upon  me.   Ar.  1 
tlien,  when  I  cease  to  be  cheerful,  it  is  only 
to  become  contemplative — ^to  feci  at  tinifs  a 
wi.Hh  that  I  was  in  tliat  state  of  existv>j^* 
which  passeM  not  away;  and  this  always  e  \ .« 
in  a  new  impulse  to  proceed,  tlut  I  out 
leave  some  durable    monument    and   sijie 
efficient  good  behind  me.*  " 

An  old  and  rich  uncle,  John  Soa- 
they»  from  whom  he  might  have  ex- 
pected something,  died  childless,  i&ak* 
ing  no  mention  of  him  in  his  wilL  His 
feelings  on  the  occasion  were  expressed, 
in  the  following  lines,  in  which  be 
communicated  the  event  to  a  frteod, 
by  whom  they  were  accidenUlly  pre- 
served : — 


"  So  thon  art  gone  at  last,  old  John, 
And  bant  left  all  from  me : 
God  give  thee  rest  among  the  blest — 
I  lay  no  blame  to  thee. 

"  Nor  marvel  I,  for  though  one  blood 
Through  both  our  veins  was  flowing. 
Full  well  I  know,  old  man,  no  love 
From  thee  to  me  was  owing. 

*'  Thou  hadst  no  anxious  hopes  for  me. 
In  the  winning  years  of  infancy, 

No  joy  in  my  up-growing ; 
And  when  from  the  worl  I's  beaten  way 
I  turned  'mid  rugged  paths  astray, 

No  fears  where  I  was  going. 

"  It  tonched  thee  not  if  envy*s  voice 
Was  busy  with  my  name ; 
Nor  did  it  make  thy  heart  rejoice 
To  hear  of  my  fair  fame. 

"  Old  man,  thou  liest  npon  tliy  bier, 
And  none  for  thee  will  shed  a  tear! 
They*ll  give  thee  a  stately  funeral, 
With  coach  and  heane,  and  plume  and  pall ; 
But  they  who  follow  will  grieve  no  more 
Than  the  routes  who  pace  with  their  sUvet  before. 
With  a  light  heart  and  a  cheerfol  face 

Will  they  put  mourning  on, 
And  bespeak  thee  a  marble  monoment, 

And  think  nothing  more  of  old  John. 

"  An  enviable  death  is  hlv, 

Who,  leaving  none  to  deplore  him, 
Ilath  }*et  a  joy  in  bis  passing  hoar, 
Because  all  he  loved  hftve  died  before  him. 
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The  monk%  too,  bath  a  joyful  end, 
Auil  well  may  welcome  death  like  a  friend, 
Wlien  the  crucifix  close  to  his  heart  is  pressed, 
And  he  piously  crosses  his  arms  on  his  breast. 
And  the  brethren  stand  round  him  and  sing  him  to  rest, 
And  tsU  him,  as  sure  he  believes,  Uiat  anon, 
Iteoeiving  his  crown,  he  shall  sit  on  his  throne. 
And  sin^  in  the  choir  of  the  blest 

"  But  a  hopeless  sorrow  it  strikes  to  the  heart, 
To  think  how  men  like  thee  depart. 
Unloving  and  joyless  was  thy  life, 

Unlamented  was  thine  end ; 
And  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next 

Hadst  thou  a  single  friend : 
None  to  weep  for  thee  on  earth. 
None  to  greet  thee  in  heavcn^s  hall ; 
Father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother — 

Thy  heart  bad  been  shut  to  them  all. 

**  Alas,  old  man,  that  this  should  be ! 
One  brother  had  raised  up  seed  to  thee ; 
And  hadst  thou,  in  their  hour  of  need, 
Cherished  that  dead  brother's  seed. 
Thrown  wide  thy  doors,  and  called  them  ui. 
How  happy  thine  old  age  had  been  I 
Thou  wert  a  barren  tree,  around  whose  trunk, 
Needing  support,  our  tendrils  should  have  clnng ; 

Then  had  thy  sapless  boughs 
With  buds  of  hope  and  genial  fruit  been  hung ; 

Yea,  with  undying  flowers. 
And  wreaths  for  ever  young." 


Bat  he  had  the  true  riches — a 
healthy  mind^  an  honest  beartf  a  rising 
repatatiouj  and  an  approving  con- 
science. 

When  we  consider  his  pressing  oc- 
cupations, and  the  valae  of  his  time 
to  himself  and  those  who  were  depen- 
dent upon  him,  it  is  amazing  how 
much  of  it  he  was  able  to  devote  to 
the  good  of  others.  To  that  most 
amiable  and  promising  young  person^ 
Rirke  White,  only  known  to  him  by  his 
genius  and  his  virtues,  he  was,  while 
he  lived,  a  friend  and  counsellor  ;  and 
when  mental  powers,  tasked  too  se- 
Terely,  hurried  him  prematurely  to  the 
grave,  the  poet  mourned  over  him  as 
a  kindred  spirit  gone  to  his  everlasting 
rest ;  and  volunteered  to  collate  and 
edit  his  **  Remains,**  prefixing  to  them 
a  biographical  notice,  by  which  he  had 
the  happiness  of  realising  a  consider- 
able  sum  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Other  instances  are  on  record  which 
prove  the  heartiness  of  his  good- will 
to  direct  and  benefit  struggling  genius. 
To  Ebenezer  Elliott  his  letters  are 
many,  and  his  advice  excellent ;  and 
doubtless  that  hard-handed  and  soft- 
hearted individual  appreciated  them  as 
they  deserved.  To  a  Mr.  Duseautoy, 
a  jronng  gentleman,  who  without  any 


previous  knowledge  of  him,  solicited 
his  advice,  submitting  to  him  some  of 
his  productions,  he  was  equally  kind 
and  encouraging,  and  wrote  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  heavy  labours,  with  a 
fulness  of  affectionate  interest 'such  as 
a  father  might  feel  for  a  promising 
and  favourite  son.  The  youth  entered 
the  university,  and  would,  in  all  human 
likelihood,  have  been  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  country,  had  not  the 
keenness  of  his  intellectual  ardour  been 
an  over-match  for  his  vital  powers. 
He  perished,  as  poor  Kirke  White  did, 
in  the  blossom  of  his  hopes,  affording 
another  instance  to  the  many  already 
on  record,  of  victims  to  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  university  honours,  which  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  college  life 
in  any  of  our  three  great  universities 
must  know,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  so  often  passes  like  a  shadow 
over  them  when  they  review  their  col- 
lege recollections. 

Meanwhile  the  indefatigable  poet 
was  busy  with  his  more  imperious  la- 
bours. He  was  adding  daily  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  were  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
Portugal.  He  was  consuming  many 
a  weary  hour  upon  notices  of  current 
literature,  by  which  he  enriched,  much 
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more  than  they  enriched  him,  the 
various  periodicals  of  the  day.  Of 
the  various  hostile  criticisms  which 
"  Thalaha"  and  "  Madoc"  bad  pro- 
voked^  he  had  to  encounter  the  buz- 
zings  and  the  stings,  against  which  no 
stoicism  could  have  steeled  any  mind, 
for  their  ability  was  in  some  instances 
equal  to  their  malignity.  And  "  Ke- 
haroa*'  was  in  hand,  from  which,  such 
was  the  damaging  influence  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review'*  upon  his  repu- 
tation, whatever  might  be  his  anticipa- 
tions of  future  fame,  he  could  look  for 
little  present  emolument.  It  appear- 
ed— aud  justified  both  his  hopes  and 
his  fears. 

This  poem,  probably  the  most  strik- 
ing and  original  of  any  that  he  had 
yet  designed,  encountered  a  perfect 
tornado  of  hostility  from  his  old 
enemy,  the  late  Lord  Jeflrey.  The 
moral  which  it  aimed  to  inculcate 
was,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  suffering 
virtue,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  and 
punishment  of  long- triumphant  god- 
lessness  and  malignity.  Into  the  details 
of  its  execution  we  cannot  enter  ;  but 
one  passage  we  must  give,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  metre  and  style ; 
and  we  give  it  the  more  especially,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  which  the  reviewer 
selects  as  an  example  of  the  crudest 
and  the  silliest  absurdity.  The  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself. 

Kehama,  glorying  in  his  power,  and 
proceeding  in  a  career  of  conquest  by 
which  he  fondly  hopes  to  achieve  im- 
mortality and  omnipotence,  is  wounded 
in  the  tender  est  part  by  one,  who,  to 
save  his  child  from  attempted  viola- 
tion, kills  his  son.  The  shade  of  the 
dead  Arnalan  is  evoked,  and  asked 
what  his  all-powerful  father  shall  do 
fur  him  to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit. 
He  asks  for  revenge  ;  the  vengeance 
of  intense  and  never-ending  agony 
upon  him  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of 
life.  It  is  "  The  Curse "  by  which 
this  wish  was  to  be  gratified,  which  we 
now  desire  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  who,'  to  understand  it 
aright,  must  project  himself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  and  become,  as  it 
were,  "  en  rapport"  with  the  de- 
scriber. 

In  the  basilisk  glance  of  the  en- 
chanter, Ladurlad  foresees  his  doom  ; 
although  no  intimation  of  the  agonies 
which  await  him  is  to  be  found  in  the 
commencing  words  of  the  imprecation. 


which,  as  it  were,  shield  him  agunst 
all  human  accidents,  and  rivet  him  to 
life,  but  only  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
most  intense  and  enduring  tortures. 
They  are  smoother  than  oil,  and  yet 
they  are  very  swords.  Wrath  com- 
pressed scintillates  through  them. 
Apparently  fraught  with  blessings, 
they  are  the  studied  result  of  ven- 
geance the  most  ruthless  dallying 
with  its  victim,  while  fixing  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  fatal  blow.  And 
when  the  collected  thunder  does  burst 
forth,  it  is  as  though  Omnipotence 
itself  were  almost  baffled  by  the  greedy 
and  gluttonous  spirit  of  revenge  ;  and 
expression  breaks  down  in  its  attempt 
to  convey,  in  adequate  terms,  the  in- 
satiable malignity  of  the  fell  avenger. 
For  a  moment,  utterly  heedless  of 
Ladurlad's  cries  for  mercy — 

"  Silcat  he  stood, 
But  in  no  mood  of  mercy, 
In  no  he^ittating  thought 
Of  right  and  j  ustice.    At  the  length  he  raised 
Hist  brow,  yet  unrelaxed,  his  lips  unclosed. 

And,  uttered  from  the  heart. 
With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced, 

The  gathered  vengeance  came ! — 

*'  I  charm  thy  Itfo 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood, 
From  fire  and  from  tlood, 
From  the  serpent's  tooth. 
And  the  beast  of  blood  ; — 
From  sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  time  shall  not  harm  thee : 
But  earth,  which  is  mine. 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 
And  water  shall  hear  roe. 
And  know  thee,  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  blow  by  thee. 
And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee 
When  they  fall  nigh  thee ; — 
Tlioa  shalt  call  up<in  death 
To  release  thee — ^in  vain ! 
For  thy  pain  shall  remain, 
Wliile  Kehama  shall  reigu, 
With  a  tire  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; — 
And  sleep  shall  obey  me, 
And  visit  theo  never  ^ 
And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee, 
For  ever  and  ever !" 

The  victim  reels  under  the  impreca- 
tion. AH  is,  momentarily,  unrealised 
around  him.  But  the  curse  has  taken 
possession.  He  soon  feels  its  terrible 
reality ;  and  that  of  his  torments  there 
shall  be  no  end  I— 
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**  There,  where  the  cuise  had  stricken 
hiiUf 
There  stood  the  miserable  man ! 

There  stood  Ladurlad! 
With  loose,  hanging  arras, 
And  e^-es  of  idiot  wandering ! 

"  Was  it  a  dream  ?    Alas  I 
He  heard  the  river  flow ; 
He  heard  the  crnmbling  of  the  pile ; 
Ue  heard  the  rustling  of  the  wind,  which 

showered 
The  thin,  white  ashes  round ; — 
There,  motionless,  he  stood — 
As  if  he  wished  it  were  a  dream ; 
And  feared  to  move, 
Lest  he  should  prove 
The  actual  misery ; — 
And  still,  at  times,  he  met  Kehama's  eye ; 
Kehama^s  eye,  that  fastened  on  him 
sUlL" 

And  now  we  leave  the  reader  to 
jadge  between  Southey  and  his  re- 
viewef.  Not  such  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  to  whose  encouragement  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  that  completion 
and  publication  of  the  noble  poem. 
But  we  shall  suffer  the  poet  to  speak 
fur  himself.  He  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  Bedford,  in  a  letter  bearing  date 
April  26,  1808 :— 

"At  Bristol  I  met  with  the  man  of  all 
othiTs  whom  I  was  most  desirous  of  meet- 
ing,— the  only  man  living  of  whose  praise  I 
waa  ambitious,  or  whose  censure  would  have 
humbled  me.  You  will  be  curious  to  know 
who  this  could  be.  Savage  Landor,  the 
author  of  Gebir,  a  jioem  which,  unless  you 
haVe  heard  me  speak  of  it,  you  have  proba- 
bly never  heard  of  at  all.  I  never  saw  any 
one  more  uulike  myself  in  every  prominent 
part  of  human  character,  nor  any  one  who 
so  cordially  and  instinctivclj  agreed  with  me 
on  so  many  of  the  most  important  subjects. 
I  have  often  said  before  we  met,  that  I  would 
If  alk  forty  miles  to  see  him;  and  having  seen 
him,  1  would  gluUly  walk  fourscore  to  see 
him  again.  Uc  talked  of  Thulaba,  and  I 
told  him  of  the  series  of  mythological  poems 
vrhich  I  had  planned, — mentioned  some  of 
the  leading  incidents  on  which  they  were  to 
have  been  formed,  and  also  told  him  for  what 
reaaou  they  were  laid  aside ; — in  plain  Eng- 
lish, that  I  could  not  afibrd  to  write  them. 
Landor's  reply  was,  '  Go  on  with  them,  and 
I  will  pay  for  printing  them,  as  many  as 
rou  will  write  and  as  many  copies  as  you 
please.'  I  had  reconciled  myself  to  my  abdi- 
cation Qif  the  phrase  may  be  allowable),  and 
am  not  sure  that  this  princely  ofier  has  not 
done  me  mischief;  for  it  has  awakened  iu  me 
ol  1  dn-ams  and  hoytes  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  and  a  stinging  desire  to  go  on,  for  the 
sake  of  shocking  him  poem  after  poem,  and 


saying,  *•  I  need  not  accept  your  offer,  but  I 
have  done  this  because  you  made  it.'  It  is 
something  to  be  praised  by  one's  peers ;  ordi- 
nary praise  I  regard  as  little  as  orduiary 
abuse.    God  bless  you !" 

In  politics,  bis  conjectures  were 
singularly  sagacious.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  the  peninsular  war,  he  thus 
writes  to  Coleridge  in  the  June  of 
1808:— 

*^  One  hardly  dares  to  indulge  a  hope ;  but 
if  Europe  is  to  be  redeemed  in  our  days,  you 
know  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the 
work  of  deliverance  would  begin  in  SpaUi. 
And  now  that  its  unhappy  government  has 
committed  suicide,  tlie  Spaniards  have  got 
rid  of  their  worst  enemy." 

To  Grosvenor  Bedford  he  writes,  in 
the  November  following : — 

"What  I  feel  about  Spain,  you  know; 
what  I  think  about  it  is  this — the  country 
has  much  to  suffer ;  in  all  probability  there 
will  be  many  and  dreadful  defeats  of  the 
patriots,  and  such  scenes  as  have  never  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of 
Saguntum  and  Numantia,  may,  perhaps,  be 
renewed  there.  Joseph  will  very  likely  be 
crowned  at  Madrid,  and  many  of  us  may 
give  up  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence  as 
lost  But  so  surely  as  God  liveth,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  liveth  and  moveth  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  so  surelj'  will  that  country  eventually 
work  out  its  own  redemption.** 

This  was  written  while  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review  "  was  being  projected,  a 
publication  in  which  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  bear  a  part.  At  first 
he  feared  that  it  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently independent  in  its  politics  to 
enable  him  to  contribute  to  it  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  His  son  tells  us 
that-^ 

"  The  circumstance  of  there  being  reason 
to  expect  *  political  information  to  be  com- 
*  municated  from  authentic  sources,'  seemed  to 
him  to  imply  that  silence  would  be  observed 
on  such  points  au  it  might  be  unpleasing  to 
the  ministry  to  have  strongly  animadverted 
upon,  and  he  coi^sequently  expresses  these 
fears  to  'Mr.  Bedford  in  the  strong  language 
he  naturally  used  to  a  familiar  correspondent. 
This  produced  a  further  exposition  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  *  Review '  was  to  be 
conducted ;  and  his  reply  will  show,  that 
notwithstanding  these  passing  doubts,  he 
entered  at  the  first  heartily  and  zealously 
into  the  plan. 

"  It  is  however  right  to  state,  that  at  no 
period  could  the  *  Quarterly  Keview '  be  said 
fairfy   to  represent    my  father's  opinions, 
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political  or  otherwise,  ond  ffreat  injustice  wnq 
often  done  him  both  bj  imputing  articlei!«  to 
liim  which  he  never  wrote,  and  aldo  by  sup- 
posing that,  in  those  known  to  be  his,  all 
his  mind  had  appeared.  The  truth  was,  as 
his  letters  will  show,  that  his  views  on  most 
subjects,  while  from  this  time  they  gradually 
drew  nearer  to  those  of  the  Tory  party,  yet 
occasionally  differed  widely  from  them,  and 
most  certainly  w^ere  never  those  of  a  blind, 
time-serving,  and  indiscriminattng  allegiance. 
In  his  contribuUons to  the  'Quarterly  Review* 
these  differences  of  opinion  were  broadly 
stated,  and  measures  often  recommended  of 
a  very  different  character  to  those  which  that 
party  adopted.  This  might  be,  and  probably 
vras,  sometimes  done  in  a  manner  which 
admitted,  and,  perhaps,  required,  the  editor's 
correction ;  but  it  w^ould  seem  that  Glfford 
had  a  heavy  and  unsparing  hand  in  these 
matters,  and  my  father  frequently  and  bitterly 
complains  of  the  mutilation  of  his  papers,  and 
of  their  being  tamed  down  to  the  measure  of 
the  politics  the  *  Review '  was  intended  to  rcpre- 
seut,  and  gauged  often  by  ministerial  timidity. 
TJiis,  it  appears  from  the  following  letter,  he 
apprehended  would  sometimes  be  the  case, 
but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  subse- 
quently carried : — 

"♦To  Grotvenor  C.  Bedford^  E»q, 

"•Nov.  17,1608. 
"*My  Dr.vr  Grosvknor, —  You  have 
taken  what  I  said  a  little  too  seriously ;  that 
is,  you  have  given  it  more  thought  than  it 
deserved.  The  cnse  stands  thus  :  you  wish 
to  serve  the  public,  ministers  wish  to  serve 
themselves ;  and  so  il  happens  that,  just  at 
th'is  time,  the  two  objects  arc  the  same.  I 
am  very  willing  to  travel  with  them  as  fur 
aa  we  are  going  the  same  way,  and,  when 
our  roads  separate,  sliall  of  course  leave 
them.'  ** 

In  thia  great  periodical,  it  is  anne- 
cessary  to  say,  he  continued  to  write 
while  he  was  able  to  wield  a  pen. 
In  fact,  his  receipts  from  it  constituted, 
for  a  long  time,  the  principal  part  of 
his  subsistence. 

But  we  must  not  omit  a  curious 
fact  which  came  to  light  while  he  was* 
proceeding  in  his  history  of  Brazil, 
which  shows  the  caution  to  be  used  in 
adopting,  without  severe  scrutiny,  the 
translations  or  the  compilations  of  Ro- 
mish writers.  He  thus  writes  to  his 
brother,  a  naval  lieutenant,  in  a  letter 
bearing  date  January  10,  1B09:— 

**  I  made  an  import.int  discovery  n*lative 
to  De  Ixry — one  of  my  bfst  printed  au- 
thorities— tills  morning.  This  authur,  who 
though  a  Frenchman,  was  a  ver>*  faithful 
writer,  translated  his  own  French  into  Latin, 
and  I  used  the  Latiu  cditioa  in  l>o  Boy*s 


collection, — vou  remember  the  lr>ot  viih 
those  hideous  prints  of  the  sarago»  at  Uttir 
cannibal  feasts ;  William  Taylor  laid  handi  t« 
the  Frcuch  book,  and  sent  it  me ;  il  aniv«i  \m< 
Thursday  only ;  and  I,  iu  transcribing  with 
my  usual  scrupulous  accuracy,  conrtaaLl/ 
referred  to  this  original,  becaoae  I  knew  th«t 
when  an  author  translates  his  own  bonk.  li» 
often  alters  it,  and  therefore  it  was  pmb«M.* 
that  I  might  sometimes  find  a  diffrr>)ce 
worthy  of  notice.  Well,  I  found  my  uwa 
references  to  the  number  of  the  cho^^.T 
wrong ;  for  the  first  lime  it  past  well  c«K»u^a 
for  a  l)lunder,  though  I  wondered  at  it  a  Uul^. 
being  remarkably  csact  In  these  thin?*;  t::* 
second  time  I  thought  it  very  exlrawuiain* ; 
and  a  third  instance  made  me  quite  cer^iin 
that  sometliing  was  wrong,  but  tliat  the  U  Ji 
was  not  in  me.  Upon  examioati'Xi.  it 
appeared  that  a  whole  chapter,  and  tb»t 
chapter  the  mast  important  as  tj  the  histuK  m^ 
part  of  the  volume,  had  been  omitted  by  Us 
Boy,  because  he  was  a  Catholic,  l>e  \jfty  a 
Huguenot,  and  this  chapter  exposed  t.>« 
villany  of  Villegagnon,  who  went  to  Druil 
expressly  to  establish  an  asylum  for  tr^ 
Uugiten(»ts ;  when  Uiere,  was  won  ovtr  l.y 
the  Guises,  apostatised,  and  thus  mioei  a 
colony,  which  must  else  inevitoUr  biv; 
made  Rio  de  Janeiro  now  the  capital  vS  a 
French,  instead  uf  a  Portugiu*^  nnpim.  The 
main  facts  I  had  collected  before,  and  deirly 
understood;  but  the  knavery  of  a  Rmjiui 
Catholic  editor  had  thus  nearly  depriwd  m; 
of  my  best  and  fullest  authority,  and  of  *>-»:  *. » 
vcr)'  material  circun»tances,  f«r  no  one  \\%^ 
ever  yet  sunpccted  this  collvtion  of  bcti  4 
otherwise  than  faithful,  though  it  is  o  >« 
more  than  two  hnndnnl  years  uM.  &<«  her* 
the  necessity  of  tracing  ever^'tfainK  to  the 
fountain-head  when  it  is  possible.** 

Speaking  of  a  review  of  lltss 
Owcnson  (the  present  Lady  Mor;gan'<« 
which  appeared  in  the  **  Quarterly," 

he  says :— . 

**I  could  have  wishe<l  that  tlils  'Review* 
had  loss  resemble<l  the '  Kdinburgh  *  in  the  t'loe 
and  temper  of  its  criticisms.  That  book  of 
Miss  Owcnson's  is,  I  dare  say,  venr  bad  both 
in  manners  and  morals ;  yet,  hatl  it  fidlea 
into  my  hands,  I  think  I  could  have  toU  her 
so  in  such  a  spirit,  that  she  herself  wo*iU 
have  believed  me,  and  might  have  iiroiiti>i 
by  the  ciMisure.  The  same  quantity  of  rain 
which  wotdd  clear  a  flower  of  its'  blights 
will,  if  it  falls  heavier  and  h.ini>*r,  wa«!t  the 
roots  bare,  and  beat  Uie  blo:&soau  to  tl.e 
ground." 

His  friend  LanJor  wonders  how  he 
can  be  en/n;;ed,  with  all  his  otb^r 
avocations,  u|K>n  two  long  poems  at 
the  same  time.     His  answer  is : — 

"  You  wonter  that  I  cAn  think  uf  two 
poenu  at  once ;  it  proceeds  from  wcakoea% 
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not  from  strength.  I  could  not  stand  the 
cuntiiinous  excitement  which  you  huve  gono 
tlirongh  in  your  tragedy :  in  uie  it  would 
not  work  itself  off  in  tears ;  the  tears  would 
iiow  while  in  the  act  of  composition,  and 
would  leave  behind  a  throbbing  head  and  a 
wltole  system  in  the  highest  state  of  ner\'ous 
excitability,  which  wouKl  soon  induce  disease 
in  one  of  its  most  fearful  forms.  From  such 
A  state  I  noovered  in  1800  by  going  to 
Portugal,  and  suddenly  changing  climate, 
occupation,  and  all  internal  objects :  and  I 
have  kept  it  off  since  by  a  good  intellectual 
regimen.*' 

Of  Shelley  he  writes  in  the  Junuary 
of  1812:— 

"Here  is  a  man  at  Keswick,  who  acts 
upon  me  as  my  own  ghost  would  do.     Ho 
is  just  what  I  WAS  in  1794.     His  name  is 
Shelley,  son  to  the  member  for  Shoreham ; 
ivith  £6000  a  year  entailed  upon  him,  and 
as  much  more  in  his  father's  power  to  cut  off. 
Beginning    with   romances  of  ghosts    and 
murder,  and  with  poetry  at  Eton,  he  passed, 
at  Oxfonl,  into  metaphysics ;  i)rintod  half-a- 
dozen  pages,  which  he  entitled  *The  Necessity 
of  Atheism ;'  sent  one  anonymously  to  Copk- 
stone,  in  expectation,  I  suppose,  of  convert- 
ing him  ;  was  expelled  in  consequence ;  mar- 
ried a  girl  of  seventeen,  after  being  turned 
out  of  doors  by  his  father;  and  here  they  both 
are,  in  lodgings,  living  upon  £200  a  year, 
which  her  father  allows  them.     He  is  come 
to  the  fittest  physician  in  tlie  world.     At 
present  he  has  got  to  the  Pantheistic  stage 
of  philosophy,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
I  expect  he  will  be  a  Ikrkleyan,  for  I  have 
put  him  upon  a  course  of  Berkeley.     It  has 
surprised  him  a  good  deal  to  meet,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  with  a  man  who  per- 
fectly understands  him,  and  does  him  full 
justice.     I  tell  him  that  all  the  difference 
between  us  is  that  he  is  nineteen,  and  I  am 
thirty-seven ;  and  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing 
him  that  he  may  be  a  true  philosopher,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  witli  £6,000  a  year ; 
the  thought  of  which  troubles  him  a  great 
deal  more  at  present  than  ever  the  want  of 
sixpenoe  (for  I  have  known  such  a  want) 
did  me.    .    .     .     God  help  us !  the  world 
irants  mending,  thongh  he  did  not  set  about 
it  exactly  in  the  right  way.     God  bless  yon, 
Grosvenor  !*' 

The  following  is  his  estimate  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Perceval  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  We  believe  it  to  be 
strictly  correct  :— 

**  Percevars  death  was  one  of  the  severest 
losses  that  £lngland  has  ever  sustained.  He 
was  a  man  who  not  only  desired  to  act  well, 
bot  desired  it  ardently;  his  heart  always 
strengthened  his  understanding,    and  gave 


him  that  power  which  rose  always  to  the 
measure  of  the  occasion.  Ix»nl  Liverpool  is 
a  cold  man  ;  you  may  convince  his  under- 
standing, but  }'(ui  can  only  obtain  an  inert 
assent  where  zealous  co-operation  is  wanted. 
It  is,  however,  enough  for  us  to  know  what 
ought  to  bo  done :  the  how  and  the  when 
ai*e  in  the  hands  of  One  who  knows  when 
and  how  it  may  be  done  best.  Oh  !  if  this 
world  of  ours  were  but  well  cultivated,  and 
weeded  well,  how  like  the  garden  of  Edeu 
might  it  be  made !  Its  evils  might  almost 
be  reduced  to  physical  suffering  and  death  ; 
the  former  continually  diminishing,  and  the 
latter,  always  indeed  an  awful  thing,  but  yet 
to  be  converted  into  hope  and  joy." 

That  Southey  should  have  rejoiced 
intensely  at  the    termination    of  the 
war  (as  it  did  terminate,  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  tyrant  by  whom 
the  Continent  was  held   spell-bound) 
and   the  restoration   of  social  order, 
could  have  surprised  no  one  who  knew 
how  frequently  he  predicted  these  re- 
sults, and  how  earnestly  he   had  con- 
jured   the  honest  public    men   of  all 
parties  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
make  a  vigorous   effort  against  the 
common  enemy.      Bonaparte    he  re- 
garded as  an   impersonation   of  evil, 
truthless,  faithless,  ruthless,  bloody ; 
and  he  himself  entertained  no  more 
doubt  of  his  final  overthrow  than  he 
did  that  there  was  a  God  in  heaven. 
But  the  whole  utilitarian  and  mate- 
rialist school  of  philosophers  regarded 
him  quite  in  another  light.   The  g^eat 
political  meteor   who   had   affrighted 
the  nations,  and,  from  his  horrid  hair, 
shook  pestilence  and  war,  they  looked 
upon  as  a  new  sun  in  the  firmament,  by 
whom  it  sold  glories  were  to  be  obscur- 
ed.    They  believed  that  his  mission  of 
destruction  wns  the  necessary  precur- 
sor of  his  mission  of  regeneration ;  and 
that,  when  old  things  had  thus  been 
made  to  pass  away,  we  should  have  a 
hew  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
liberty  alone  should  dwell.     When  it 
is  considered  that  the  parties  by  whom 
his  fortunes  as  an  author  had  been 
seriously    blighted    were  sharers    in 
these  opinions,  the  reader  cannot  be 
surprised  that  he  should  have  doubly 
rejoiced,  in  the   falsification   of  their 
predictions,  and  the  fulfilment  of  hii 
own.     His  son  writes  : — 

'*  How  deep  an  interest  my  father  had 
taken  in  the  protracted  contest  betwevn 
France  and  England,  the  reader  has  seen  ; 
nor  will  he,  I  think,  if  well  acquainted  with 
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the  events  of  those  times,  and  the  state  of 
fueling  common  among  joung  men  of  the 
more  educated  classes  at  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy,  be  apt  to  censure  him  as  grossly  in- 
consistent, because  he  condemned  the  war  at 
its  outset,  and  augured  well  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Bonaparte^s  career,  and  yet 
could  earnestly  desire  that  war,  in  its  later 
stages,  '  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  heart, 
and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  empu%,'  and  could  rejoice  in  the 
downfall 

••  *  Of  him,  who,  while  Europe  crouched  under  hii 
rod. 
Put  his  trust  in  hU  fortune,  and  not  In  his  God/ 

For  the  original  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1792-3  had  been  the  combination  of  other 
European  powers  against  revolutionary 
France — a  direct  act  of  aggression  sup- 
ported by  England,  which  would  now  be 
condemned  by  moat  men,  and  was  then  na- 
turally denounced  by  all  thoso  who  partook, 
in  any  degree,  of  Ucpublicau  iVcling.  liut 
in  the  lapse  of  years  the  merits  of  the  con- 
test became  quite  altereil ;  and  from  about 
the  time  when  Uonaparte  assumed  the  impe- 
rial crown,  all  hid  acts  were  marked  bv 
aggressiveness  and  overbearing  usurpation. 
Not  to  speak  of  those  personal  crimes  whicli 
turned  my  father's  feelings  towanls  the  man 
Into  intense  abhorrence,  hi:*  political  measures 
with  respect  to  Switzerland,  Holland,  lOgj'pt, 
and  Malta  were  those  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
ambitious  conqueror  ;  and  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  with  hi.a  insolent  trcnchery  towanls 
the  Spanish  royal  family,  made  h\»  inl(|iiity 
intolerable.  The  real  dinen'nce  between  my 
father  and  the  niasi  of  writers  and  ?ip"aker:* 
in  England  at  that  time,  wn^,  that  ho  never 
laid  aside  a  tirm  U*lief  that  tlie  l*rovi<ienee  of 
God  would  put  an  end  to  NapoUnms  wh  ked 
career,  and  that  it  was  the  ofllee  of  (ireat 
Britain  to  be  tlio  princi]>al  instrument  of  that 
Proviilence. 

"  But  in  addition  to  the  national  fivllii;;s 
of  joy  and  triumph  at  the  xueoe^-'ful  termina- 
tion of  this  long  and  arduous  warfare,  my 
father  had  some  grounds  for  rejoicing  more 
poculiar  to  hitnH<If.  When  one  large  and 
intiuf^niial  iK)rtlon  of  the  community,  sup- 
IK>rle<l  by  the  '  Edinburgh  Heview,'  progntts- 
tirated  oon!*tantly  the  ho^xdeiisneM  ot  the  war, 
the  certain  triumph  of  Bonaparte,  and  espe- 
cially the  folly  of  hoping  to  drive  him  out  of 
S|>aiu — >ihen  their  language  was,  *  France 
has  conquered  Europe  ;  this  Is  the  me- 
lancholy truth  ;  shut  our  eyes  to  it  as 
we  may,  then?  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter ;  for  the  pre<t»Dt,  peace  and 
submission  must  bo  the  lot  of  the  van- 
quisl]e<l  f  ho  had  stood  forth  among  the 
bolde»t  and  mo>l  prominent  <T  those  who 
urged  vigorotii  measures,  and  prophesied 
final  success.  And  well  might  be  now 
rejoice — kindle  upon  Skkldaw  the  fTmbol 
of  triumph ;  and  whn  contrastiuf  Um  Urn* 


guagc  he  had  held  with  tlial  of  Ih''^  j«  r- 
sons,  exclaim,  *  Was  I  wrong  V  or  ha*  tb* 
event  corresponded  to  this  confidence  T  ** 

The  account  of  the  bonfire  apoa 
Skiddaw,  abo?e  alluded  to»  we  moft 
present  to  the  reader  as  he  hinuelf 
describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
Dr.  Southey.  When  we  consider  the 
scenei  the  occasion,  and  the  actors  en- 
gaged in  it,  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  not  more  br  the 
present,  than  by  generations  to  come  . 


"Monday,  the  21st  of  August,  wa>n.i 
a  more  remarkable  dav  in  vour  life  th  i"  .' 
was  in  that  of  my  neighbour  Ski  idaw.  t«  < 
is  a  much  older  personage.  The  wraii.'T 
8er\'ed  for  our  bontire,  and  never,  I  U-^  ■  \  •. 
was  such  an  assemblage  upon  .Mjch  a  5t*  l 
To  my  utter  astonishment.  Lord  Nan.1. ' . ; 
rmie  up,  and  Lady  S.,  who  had  <  •!•  %- 
voure<l  to  dissuade  me  ftuin  g^nn;;  sa  a  lLi> .: 
too  dangerous,  joined  the  h diking  \^^}- 
Wordsworth,  witli  his  wife,  siatcr,  aitd  «  «( 
b«»y,  came  over  on  pur|>»»>o,  iLim. «  It*- 
w  ell  arrivetl  tliat  moniing  at  the  Sun.i.T'.ii  • 
E<iith,  the  senhora,  IMith  May.  and  !!•  r:«  n 
were  my  convoy,  with  our  ihrev  maid-*^-- 
vants,  some  of  our  neichboura,  af*m  a<h"  - 
turous  Lakers,  and  Messrs.  iCag,  lae,  ^t.  \ 
Boptail,  made  up  the  n«t  of  tb«  a«^  t. .^■T 
We  roasted  U-ef  and  boiled  pluin-pu  :  -f  • 
there  ;  sung  '  (Jotl  save  the  king  *  nuiii  1  ..  • 
mo.-t  furious  iMKly  of  tUming  tar-lu'T  '*  t  «. 
I  ever  Kiw ;  drank  a  hu;;e  wi»'>l«ii  l-i»I  f 
punch:  lire<l  cannon  at  evvry  h'-jltl-,  r,  ia 
three  times  thnv,  and  rullc.l  lar^,*  \.Ui  ♦ 
bills  of  tow  and  tur|ientine  d«»wn  the  •: 
side  of  t!»e  mountain.  The  ctUtt  ««-♦  ^ri*  ' 
b«'yond  imagination.  We  furuM<d  a  Ua^ 
cirele  round  the  mo»t  hiteiiM*  li^ht,  and  t«- 
hind  us  was  an  immeasiu-uble  an^h  of  tti* 
most  inten!«e  darkncfts,  for  our  buitlicv  £4.ri/ 
put  out  the  moon. 

*•  The  only  mi5hap  which  o.vunyd  i»  1 1 
make  a  famous  anecdote  in  the  lit^  t»(  a  gn  at 
pt«t,  if  Jamus  liositell,  after  the  exampK  « ( 
bis  father,  ke4'|K*th  a  diary  of  th"  sMyuu^i  of 
remarkable  men.  Wh«  n  we  w\  re  crmvi*  4 
for  the  punch,  a  cr\*  went  forth  that  thi 
kettle  hail  been  knockinl  over,  nith  all  the 
boiling  water !  Colonel  Barker,  as  DuiwtII 
named  die  Stiiliora,  from  ber  having;  bad  tb<< 
command  on  this  occaMon,  imme>li.iulv  in- 
fttituted  a  strict  inquti^'  to  discover  tbo  cul- 
prit, fmm  a  su-picion  that  it  might  havs: 
l«««»n  done  in  mlM-hiet',  wattr,  as  yoo  kn<  •«', 
iM'ing  a  comm<*dity  not  easily  n  placed  i»n 
the  summit  of  Sktddaw.  The  peritonealwi.: 
the  tire  declartKl  it  was  one  ut*  the  grntle- 
m<*n— they  did  not  kn  iw  bin  namr  ;  ttot  lir 
had  a  red  cloak  on  ;  they  fMiintrd  him  out  in 
the  rlrcle.  The  red  cl»iak  (a  marw»n  one  •»f 
Edith's)  identided  him ;  Wordsworth  ha^l 
goikoM  of  it,  and  was  equipped  Eke  a  9pa 
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niab  Don — by  no  means  the  worst  figure  in 
the  company.  He  had  committed  this  fatal 
faux  paa,  and  thought  to  slink  oflf  undis- 
covered. Bat  as  soon  as,  in  my  inquiries 
concerning  the  punch,  I  learned  his  guilt 
from  the  Senhora,  1  went  round  to  all  our 
party,  and  communicated  the  discovery,  and 
getting  them  about  him,  I  punished  him 
by  singing  a  parody,  which  they  all  joined 
in :  '  'Twas  you  that  kicked  the  kettle  down ! 
'twaayou,  sir,  you!'" 

This  was  probably  the'most  joyous 
and  happy  period  of  his  existence.  His 
health  was  good,  his  reputation  was 
bighf  his  circumstances  were  com- 
paratively easy;  his  reputation  had 
risen  aboye  the  obscurations  of  party 
and  prejudice*  and  he  could  quietly 
look  down  upon  the  slanderers,  both 
literary  and  politicali  by  whom  he  had 
been  defamed,  with  a  scorn  which 
compassionated,  even  more  than  it 
condemned  them.  Despite  the  venial 
errors  of  his  youth,  he  could  look  back 
upon  a  life  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  troth  and  loyalty,  of  religion  and 
virtae.  In  politics  his  aspirations  had 
been  gratified,  and  his  predictions 
realised,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
had  calculated  upon  different  results, 
and  were,  in  truth,  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  allies  of  the  common 
enemy.  His  children  were  growing 
up  in  happiness  and  in  promise  around 
him  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  might  be  said, 
who  so  blest  as  he.  ' 

The  following  we  extract  from  his 
"  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo."  He  de- 
scribes the  greetings  of  his  family  upon 
his  approach  to  his  own  house  on  his 
return.  We  regret  exceedingly  that 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  description 
of  this  touching  scene,  as  this  poem  is 
less  known  than  any  of  his  others  to 
the  general  reader  :— 


tt 


O  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 
The    long-expected    wheels  at  length 

drew  nigh, 
When  the  first  sound  went  forth,  *  They 

come,  they  come  !' 
And  hope*s  impatience  quickened  every 

eye  \ 
Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap 

with  bliss 
More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than 

this. 


**  Aloft   CD    yonder    bench,    with    arms 
dispread. 
My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father  *s 
name, 
Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 


And  tlicre,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters 
came : 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased 

surprise, 
While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 

'*  Soon  all  and  each  came  crowding  round 
toshai'e 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 
What  wclcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were 
there ! 
And  wlicn  those  overflowings  of  deliglit 
Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss. 
Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness." 

But  soon  he  was  to  feel  a  pang,  and 
a  shadow  was  to  pass  over  him,  which 
darkened  all  his  remaining  days.  The 
youth  above  alluded  to  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  gifted  spirits,  full  of 
promise  both  of  worth  and  eminence, 
who  are  sometimes  lent  to  doating 
parents  to  be,  for  a  brief  season,  their 
hope  and  their  joy,  but  only,  when 
their  hearts  begin  to  lean  too  fondly 
upon  them,  tu  be  snatched  away.  He 
was  his  father's  pupil  and  playmate. 
Every  day  was  developing  faculties 
and  affections  which  made  him  more 
beloved;  and  it  was  not  until  his 
powers,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
had  become  not  only  "  household 
words,"  but  began  to  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  strsingers,  that 

"  A  VAsteAil  malftdj  began 
To  prey  upon  him," 

and  the  troubled  and  anxious  parents 
became  tremblingly  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  their  darling  child.  All  was 
soon  over.  Thfir  worst  fears  were 
realised.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1616, 
Herbert  Southey,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  breathed  his  last,  leaving  a  family, 
who  had  so  short  a  time  before  been 
at  the  siiminit  of  happiness,  steeped  in 
affliction,  of  which,  until  the  dawn  of 
that  other  life,  when  those  whom  death 
hath  separated  shall  he  united,  there 
could  be  no  end.  To  soothe  and  miti- 
gate such  calamities  the  lenient  hand  of 
time  does  much ;  but  its  office  is  not 
to  obliterate  them.  The  aching  void 
will  always  be  felt,  until  we  shall  have 
learned  that  our  saddest  bereavements 
are  intended  to  wean  us  from  terrene 
enjoyments,  to  teach  us,  by  powerful 
experience,  to  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,  not  on  things  of  the 
earth,  and  that  where  our  treasure  is 
there  should  our  hearts  be  also. 
The  following  extracts  from    the 
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poet's  1c  tt(  rs,  V.  ritten  immediately  aftrr 
this  afflicting  event,  possess  a  touching 
interest : — 

"  My  dkar  BEPFonD, — Here  is  an  end 
of  hope  and  of  fear,  but  not  of  suflVrmg.  His 
suffcringB,  however,  are  over,  and,  thank 
God,  liis  passage  Mas  perfectly  easy.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  is  now  in  a  better  state  of  ex- 
istence, for  wliich  his  nature  was  more  fitted 
than  for  this.  You,  more  than  most  men, 
can  tell  what  I  have  lost,  and  yet  you  are  far 
from  knowing  how  large  a  iwrtion  of  my 
hopes  and  happiness  will  be  laid  in  the  grave 
with  Herbert.  For  years  it  haa  been  my 
daily  prayer  that  I  might  bo  spared  this 
affliction. 

"  I  am  much  reduced  in  body  by  this  long 
and  8or«  suffering,  but  I  am  perfectly  re- 
signed, and  do  not  give  way  to  grief. 
.  ,  .  •  •  • 

"  I  will  not  venture  to  relate  the  boy's 
conduct  during  his  whole  illness.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  to  attempt  this.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  calm,  more  patient,  more  col- 
lected, more  dutiful,  more  admirable. 

♦*  Oh  !  that  I  may  be  able  to  leave  this 
country  !  The  wound  will  never  close  while 
1  remain  in  it.  You  would  wonder  to  see 
me,  how  composed  I  am.  Tliank  God,  I 
can  control  myself  for  the  sake  of  others  ; 
but  it  is  a  life- long  grief,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  lighten  it,  the  burden  will  be  as  heavy  as 
I  can  bear.** 


"My  dear  Grosvesor, — Wherefore  do 
I  write  to  you  ?  Alas,  because  I  know  not 
what  to  do.  To-morrow,  pertiaps,  may 
bring  with  it  something  like  the  beginning 
of  relief.  To-day  I  hope  I  shall  support  my- 
■clf,  or  rather  that  God  will  support  me,  for 
I  am  weak  as  a  child,  in  body  even  more 
than  in  mind.  My  limbs  tremble  under  me  ; 
long  anxiety  has  wasted  me  to  the  bone,  and 
I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  grief  will  suffer 
me  to  recruit.  I  am  seriously  apprehensive 
for  the  shock  which  my  health  seems  to 
have  austained;  yet  I  am  wanting  in  no 
effort  to  appear  calm  and  to  console  others ; 
and  those  who  are  about  roe  give  roe  credit 
for  a  fortitude  which  I  do  not  possess.  Many 
blessings  are  left  me — abundant  blessings, 
more  than  I  have  dcwrved,  more  than  I  had 
ever  Wiason  to  expect  or  even  to  hope.  I 
liave  strong  ties  to  life,  and  many  duties  yet 
to  perform.  Believe  me,  I  s<e  these  tilings 
•a  they  ought  to  be  seen.  Keason  will  do 
something,  Time  more,  Religion  moat  of  all. 
The  loss  is  but  for  this  world  ;  but  as  long  as 
I  remain  in  this  world  I  shall  feci  it 

*  Some  way  my  feelings  will  vent  them- 
adyea.  I  have  thought  of  endcavounng  to 
direct  their  ooor^  and  mar,  perhaps,  Mt 


n1  ort  a  monunrfnt  in  rrrse  for  bin  anil  f«* 
myself,  which  may  make  our  men^ories  b> 
separable. 

"Tlicre  would  l>c  no  wisdom  in  piir* 
from  home.  The  act  of  returning  to  it  w.v.;U 
undo  all  the  benefit  I  might  receive  fn-m 
change  of  circumstance  for  scene  time^tt. 
Edith  feels  this ;  otherwise,  perbap?,  weint.:Lt 
have  gone  to  visit  Tom  in  his  new  habila!  <  s. 
Summer  is  at  hand.  While  there  was  a  L^^c 
of  Herbert's  recovery,  this  was  a  frtqw;.! 
subject  of  pleasurable  consitleratioB ;  it  is 
now  a  painful  thought,  and  I  kM»k  forw^M 
with  a  sense  of  fear  to  the  »ea«on  wU. h 
brings  with  it  life  and  joy  to  thoae  w^io  sr. 
capable  of  receiving  them.  Yon,  more  thsc 
most  men,  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  wy 
loss,  and  how,  as  long  as  I  remain  bcrr, 
every  object  within  and  witboat,  and  rrtiT 
hour  of  every  day,  must  bring  it  fft *h  t  • 
recollection.  Yet  the  more  I  coctsidfr  il« 
difficulties  of  removing,  the  greater  tfaer  a|>* 
pear ;  and  perhaps  by  the  time  il  vodd  l« 
possible,  I  may  cease  to  desire  it.* 

"Three  tlUngs  I  prayed  for — tlic  di:}i« 
recovery,  if  it  might  please  God ;  that  if  U.^ 
might  not  be,  his  paasage  might  \^  mdcr<l 
ea$y ;  and  that  we  might  be  aofiported  tc 
our  afiiiction.  The  two  latter  petiti«ai8  wtr* 
granted,  and  I  am  truly  thankfnL  Bet 
when  the  event  was  o%*er,  then,  like  I>BTid.  I 
roustid  myaelf,  and  gave  no  way  to  onav.:.!- 
ing  grief,  acting  in  all  things  aa  I  sbojii 
wish  others  to  act  when  my  bo«r  al»o  ts 
come.  I  employ  myself  ince«antly,  takinr. 
however,  ev^ry  day  aa  much  exmaas  as  I 
can  bear  without  injurious  Cstigae,  which  i» 
not  much." 

•  ••••• 

"^Iy  dear  Wordsworth, — ^Y«m  wrr* 
right  resiiecting  the  nature  of  my  san**^ 
under  this  affliction ;  there  is  b«l  aot  scmrc» 
of  consolation,  and  of  that  soove  I  hsM* 
drunk  largely.  When  yon  shall  ae«  how  I 
had  spoken  of  my  happiness  boi  a  f»w  wvci« 
ago,  you  will  read  with  tears  of  sofnnt  vKst 
I  wrote  with  tears  of  joy.  And  Uule  dii  I 
think  how  boon  and  how  literally  aiMthfr 
part  of  this  mournful  poem  was  to  \m  ful- 
tille<l,  when  I  said  in  it — 


*  •  •  To  c«rth  I  tlMMiM  1mt«  rank  la  ay 
Itail  I  not  cUfH  the  Cron,  aad 
tbere.'  •• 


We  confeu  we  havt  not  heart,  er^n 
if  we  had  apace,  to  proceed  farther  at 
present.  In  our  next  and  eonclndtog 
notice  we  shall  find  the  poet  in  a  more 
composed  and  bappy  firaine  of  nriiid« 
and  not  leave  him  until  we  shall  have 
followed  kun^  also,  to  hU  lattar  end. 
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Such  is  the  latest  and  greatest  iin- 
proTement  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  system 
of  Mr.  Bain,  that  it  provides  a  supei'- 
flaity  of  power;  that  the  exigencies  of 
oommunicalaon  do  not  demand  the  ex- 
traordinarjr  celerity  and  facility  of  de- 
spatch which  it  supplies ;  that  to  use 
it  for  the  common  purposes  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  is  like  employ- 
iDffft  steam-engine  to  thread  a  needle. 

The  answer  to  this  is  obvious.  The 
public  have  not  yet  become  familiar 
with  ihc  capabilities  and  ihe  uses  of 
this  vast  agent  of  intercommunication, 
which  will  soon  show  itself  to  bear  to 
the  post-office  the  same  relation  as  the 
stocking. loom  does  to  the  knitting. 
needle,  or  the  spinning  frame  to  the 
dmtaff.  They  are  now  restrained  from 
calling  into  play  the  functions  of  the 
Electric  Tele^ph  by  the  excessive 
cost  of  transmission.  To  send  a  com- 
munication  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  costs  at  the  rate  of  eight- 
pence  per  word.  Using  round  numbers, 
a  letter  of  moderate  length,  say  one 
consisting  of  300  words,  would  there- 
fore cost  ten  pounds,  and  the  answer 
to  it,  supposing  it  of  equal  length,  as 
much  more.  Now,  except  in  cases  of 
the  rcry  highest  importance,  such  a 
tariff  constitutes  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. But  with  telegraphs  worxin^  on 
the  system  adopted^  in  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 
The  tariff  may  be  too  high,  and  some 
rednctioa  of  its  amount  might  in. 
crease  the  profits  of  the  compan3r, 
1>y  augmenting  the  quantity  of  busi^ 
ness  done  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
diminution  of  the  rate  of  charge.  But 
such  an  extent  of  communication  as 
we  ccHitemplatc,  and  as  we  feel  asiiured 
▼OL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXII. 


will,  sooner  or  later,  be  realised,  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  with  the  pre- 
sent telegraph. 

The  probable  effect  of  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  tra^s- 
mbsion  of  telegraphic  messages  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  estimated  fix)m 
the  state  of  telegraphic  business  in  the 
United  States.  There  a  tariff,  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  which  is  es- 
tablished in  England,  has  been  adopt- 
ed; and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
amount  of  the  communications  is  in- 
creased  in  an  enormous  proportion,  and 
that  their  character  is  altogether  diflfe- 
rent.  While,  for  example,  no  London 
journal,  save  the  Times^  is  able  to  afford 
a  daily  telegraphic  despatch  of  the 
French  news,  exceeding  a  few  lines  in 
length,  and  that  only  from  Dover  to 
London,  the  New  York  journals,  the 
price  of  which  is  only  one  penny,  while 
that  of  the  London  journals  is  five 
pence,  receive  by  telegraph  complete 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress  at  Washington. 

During  the  trial  of  Professor  Webster 
at  Boston,  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
which  produced  so  much  excitement  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  a 
complete  report  of  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  the  speeches  of  counsel, 
was  forwarded  every  ni^t  by  telegraph 
from  Boston  to  l^ew  x  orx,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  journals  the 
next  day. 

Now,  the  telegraphic  tariff  in  Ame- 
rica, though  inferior  to  that  adopted 
in  Europe,  is  very  far  above  what  it 
might,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  reduced 
to,  when  the  improved  and  accelerated 
method  of  transmission,  which  we  have 
described,  shall  be  adopted. 

The  methods  now  used  in  America 
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are  those  of  Morse*  and  the  earlier  im- 
provements of  Bain.  The  method  of 
transmitting  a  written  report  by  the 
apptication  of  the  perforated  ribbon  of 
paper,  which  we  nave  described,  has 
been  only  recently  patented  in  that 
countxy,  and  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  operation,  consequently  the  ce- 
lerity of  communication,  which  would 
enable  the  transmission  to  be  accom- 
plished at  a  vastly  reduced  price,  has 
not  yet  been  practically  realised  there. 

In  reference  to  what  has  been  just 
stated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  men- 
tion, that  one  of  the  London  journals 
had  the  spirit,  not  long  since,  to  try, 
by  experiment,  whether  the  advantage 
io  be  derived  from  a  lon^  and  detailed 
telegraphic  despatch  daily  transmitted 
from  Paris  would,  to  use  a  commercial 
term,  pay,  A  contract  was,  as  we  are 
assured^  made  with  the  telegraphic  es. 
tabllshment,  and  a  sum  of  more  than 
JE400  per  month  was  actually  paid  for 
8uch  daily  communication.  It  was 
found,  however*  that  the  advantage 
was  not  adequate  to  the  expense,  tor 
even  at  this  price  the  intelligence  was 
obliged  to  be  conveved  in  so  compress- 
ed a  stvle  as  to  be  deprived  of  its 
principal  attraction. 

Even  the  daily  despatch  of  the  Time$, 
now  published,  consists,  as  will  be  ptT- 
ceived  by  reference  to  that  journal,  of 
a  few  heads  of  news,  a  sort  of  table  of 
contents  to  the  detailed  despatch  which 
is  to  follow.  Such  communications  can 
Jiavc  no  interest  or  utility,  except  in 
cases  where  events  of  great  importaiux* 
have  to  be  announced,  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  evident  can  never  be  of  daily 
occurrence. 

By  means  of  two  conducting  wires 
it  is  impossible,  with  the  telegraphs 
now  usea  in  England,  to  transmit  more 
than  twelve  hundred  words  per  hour, 
and  although  that  average  capability 
be  claimed  ror  the  existing  sj'stem,  we 
doubt  extremely  whether  it  can  bo 
realised  one  day  with  another.  But 
assuming  it  to  be  practicable,  it  would 
follow  that  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours 
two  conducting  wires  could  not  tran;*. 
mit  more  than  fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred  words,  which  would  be  equlva- 
lent  to  144  despatches  of  the  average 
length  of  100  words.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  any  reduction  of  the  tarifT  which 
would  give  anything  approacliing  to 
fun  play  to  the  demands  of  the  pub. 
lie,  once  awakened  to  the  advantages 
which  fuch  •  lystein  of  communicAtion 


would  offer*  would  create  a  demiad 
for  transmission  ftr  exceeding  the 
powers  of  any  practicable  number  of 
conducting  wires. 

But  with  a  system  constructed  oo 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Bais,  s 
single  wire  is  capable  of  tranamittiiig 
about  20,000  words  per  hour,  and  two 
wires  would  therefore  transmit  40*000 
per  hour*  being  thirty  three  tiine* 
more  than  can  now  be  transoutted. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  sjfton. 
therefore,  the  tariff  of  transmisiioo 
might,  with  the  same  profit,  be  reduced 
in  a  ratio  of  about  thirty  to  one,  lo  tb^t 
a  despatch*  the  transmission  of  whii-h 
would  now  cost  a  pound*  would  U 
sent  at  the  cost  of  eight-pence. 

But  it  is  evident  that  in  the  woikiD« 
out  of  the  system,  many  other  soanx^ 
of  economy  would  be  developed,  sod 
a  much  greater  reduction  of  expense! 
effected. 

AVhen  the  powers  of  this  improv^ 
telegraph  shall  be  brought  into  iV.l 
operation*  and  when  this  mode  of  in- 
tercommunication shall  be  avaiUH^ 
by  the  public  in  all  parts  of  £nn^* 
great  changes  in  the  social  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  centres  of  (tun. 
merce  and  population  must  be  witae^^ 
ed.  Hitherto  the  use  of  the  telegnpl^ 
on  the  Continent  has  been  limited  u> 
the  government.  The  pubUe  ka$hc^ 
altogether  excluded  fiom  iL  Sut^  > 
system,  however*  cannot  be  of  lung  'ju- 
ration, and  the  precursors  of  a  spt**-^) 
change  are  already  apparenU  A  prv> 
ject  of  law  has  been  presented  to  tl)C 
ILegislative  Assembly  by  the  Fivucb 
Government,  to  ofien  the  telesra^di  to 
commerce  and  the  public  Li&rs  <>i 
electric  telegraph  have  been  caosXr^^- 
ed,  and  are  already  in  ofteration,  al^:  >' 
the  principal  lines  of  railway  in  Fnu^'  - 
A  commission  has  been  afipointed  ^^ 
the  Belgian  Government,  to  report  u(*<  '> 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  adopu-i 
to  construct  lines  of  electric  telegraj  b 
throughout  that  kingdom.  Iine»  ut 
considerable  extent  are  in  operation  i& 
the  Prussian  States,  and  still  ^^ 
extended  systems  are  in  prcparaUK'O- 
MciUfures  are  in  progress  for  tbc 
establishment  of  lines  of  electric  tcU.- 
graphs  in  the  territories  of  Au»inA, 
Saxon V*  Bavaria*  Wirtemburg*  Baih*&» 
and  all  the  k^ier  states  of  GermaiO  • 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  issutd  or- 
ders for  the  construction  of  Hues  •'i 
telegraphic  win*  to  connect  Su  Pctor*- 
burgh  with   Moscow*  and   with  th< 
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Prussian,  Saxon,  and  Austrian  lines  of 
telegraph. 

The  meafiures  for  sinking  a  system  of 
eonducting  wires  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais  are  in  progress. 
Of  the  nltimate  practicability  of  this 
project  there  seems  no  eood  ground 
for  doubt.  In  the  United  States  wires 
have  been  already  sunk  in  several 
arms  of  the  sea,  under  which  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  despatches  passes,  and 
although  the  width  of  these  pieces  of 
water  is  in  no  case  so  considerable  as 
that  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  difficulties 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  encountered 
in  the  latter  case  have  been  success- 
fully surmounted. 

Avhen  Dover  shall  have  been  united 
with  Calms,  by  the  realisation  of  this 
project,  and  when  the  various  lines 
now  in  progress,  and  contemplated, 
on  the  Continent  shall  be  completed, 
London  will  be  connected  by  continu- 
ous lines  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Brussels,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  Bremen,  Dantzig,  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den,  Prague,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Munich, 
Angsburgh,  Stutt^ard,  and  the  towns 
along  the  right  baiuc  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Cologne  to  Basle ;  also  with  Amster- 
dam, the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
and  every  part  of  Belgium ;  also  with 
Boulogne,  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Paris, 
Strasburgh,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Mar- 
seUles,  and  all  the  intermediate  towns. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail 
at  Marseilles  the  leading  journals  of 
London,  at  a  cost  which  would  a^ 
pear  fabulous,  have  obtained  their 
despatches  by  means  of  special  cou- 
riers  riding  express  from  Marseilles  to 
Bonlo^e,  and  by  express  steamers 
from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  All 
this  will  be  changed.  The  agent  of 
the  Times  at  Marseilles  will  receive 
from  the  Alexandrian  steamer  the  de« 
quitches  tezAy perforated  on  the  ribbon 
of  paper  (a  process  which  may  be  ex- 
ecated  before  their  arrival) ;  he  will 
take  it  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  it 
will  be  attached  to  the  instrument,  and 
will  be  transmitted  direct  to  London 
at  the  rate  of  20,000  words  per  hour 
on  each  wire.    Two  wires  will,  there- 


fore, transmit  three  columns  of  the 
Times  in  eight  minutes  I ! 

If  a  London  merchant  desire  to  de- 
spatch  an  important  communication  to 
his  correspondent  at  Hamburg  or  Ber- 
lin, he  will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  to 
obtain  an  answer  in  five  minutes,  pro* 
vided  the  letter  and  answer  do  not 
exceed  a  thousand  words,  and  that  his 
correspondent  is  ready  without  delay 
to  reply. 

If  the  Foreign  Secretary  desire  to 
send  an  important  despatch  to  the 
British  minister  at  Vienna,  he  is 
obliged  at  present  to  expedite  it  by  a 
queen's  messenger  travelling  express. 
He  will  then  have  onlv  to  get  it  per- 
forated on  a  ribbon  of  paper  in  cha- 
racters known  only  to  himself  and  the 
ambassador,  and  to  forward  it  to  Vien- 
na at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  words 
per  minute. 

A  project  has  been  announced  in 
the  journals,  which  might  be  justly  re- 
carded  as  the  creature  of  some  oandi* 
date  for  Bedlam,  if,  after  what  we  have 
stated  as  being  actually  practised,  we 
could  dare  to  pronounce  anything  of 
the  kind  impracticable.  The  project 
we  allude  to  is,  to  carry  a  telegraphio 
communication  across  the  Atlantic  I 
It  is  proposed  to  encase  a  number  of 
wires  in  a  coating  which  wiU^  not  be 
affected  by  sea  water,  and  to  sink  it  in 
the  ocean  1  One  extremitv  of  this 
electric  cable  is  to  be  fixed  at  New 
York  or  Boston,  and  the  other,  we 
presume,  at  Galway  I 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Assodation  held  in 
Dublin,  in  1836,  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  Rotunda, 
startled  the  public  by  a  prediction# 
that  ''the  day  was  at  hand  when  a 
railway  across  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to 
Galway,  or  some  other  western  port 
connected  with  a  line  of  Athuitic 
steamers,  would  render  Ireland  one 
stage  on  a  great  highway,  connecting 
London  with  New  York."  It  is  a 
fact  sufficiently  curious,  that  this  pre- 
diction has  been  literally  verified;* 
but  what  would  have  been  said  at  that 
time,  had  the  Doctor  hinted  at  the  bare 


*  It  IB  a  carious  circumstance  that  public  rumour  should  impute  a  statement  to  the  effect, 
that  a  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  physical  impossibility,  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  to  predict  the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with 
America,  and  who  made  that  prediction  on  an  occasion  at  once  so  memorable  and  so  public, 
hi  the  presence  of  at  least  three  thousand  persons.  The  calumny,  however,  being  fabricated 
and  drcalated  by  interested  parties,  amused  those  who  delight  to  find  scientific  men  com- 
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possibility  of  an  electric  wire  crossing 
Ireland,  and  forming  a  part  of  one 
continuous  wire  uniting  these  capitals, 
alon^  which  streams  of  intelligence, 
political,  commercial,  and  social,  would 
be  constantly  flowing? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  oflen 
that  which  is  regarded  as  fantastical 
and  chimerical  in  one  age,  acquires 
the  character  of  cold  reality  in  ano- 
ther. Strada»  in  one  of  his  prolusions* 
says  Addison, 

^  Gives  an  aoooant  of  a  chimerical  corres- 
pondence between  two  friends  by  the  help  of 
a  certain  loadstone,  which  had  sach  a  virtae 
in  it,  that  if  touched  by  two  several  neeilles, 
when  one  of  these  ncctilca  so  touched  began 
to  move,  the  otlicr,  though  at  ever  so  gniat 
a  distance,  moved  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner.  He  tells  ua  that  two 
friends,  being  each  of  them  possessed  of  these 
needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial- plate,  inscrib- 
ing it  witli  twenty-four  letters,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
npon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They  then 
fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  thene 
plates  in  snch  a  manner,  that  it  could  move 
round  without  impediment,  so  as  to  point  to 
any  of  the  twenty-four  letters.  U|)on  their 
separating  from  one  another  into  distant 
countries,  they  agreed  to  withilraw  thom- 
aelrea  punctually  into  their  closets  at  a 
oertain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse 
with  one  anotlier  by  this  their  invention. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  some  hundred 
miles  asunder,  each  of  them  shut  himself  up 
in  his  closet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  im- 
medUitely  cast  his  eye  upon  the  dIaUplate. 
If  he  had  a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his 
friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every  letter 
that  formed  the  words  that  he  had  oocaakm 
for,  making  a  little  pause  at  the  end  of  every 
word  or  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
friend,  in  the  meanwhile,  saw  his  own  sym- 
pathetic needle  moving  of  itself  to  every 
letter  which  that  of  his  correspondent  point- 
ed at  Uy  tliis  means,  Uicy  talked  bo- 
ther acrofls  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  instant 
over  dties  or  monntaina,  seas  or  deserts. 

'*  If  M .  Scodefy,  or  any  other  writer  of  ro- 
mance (continues  Addiiton)  had  introdooed 
a  necromancer,  who  ia  generally  in  the  train 
of  a  luiight-errant,  ouUdng  a  present  to  two 


lovers  of  a  couple  of  thnmt  aUivcnstoiiittr«t 
needles,  the  reader  would  not  have  been  a 
little  pleased  to  have  seen  them  uaiespuuJ- 
ing  vrith  one  another  when  they  were  gnankd 
by  spies  and  watdic?,  or  separated  by  caslka 
and  adventures. 

'*  In  tlie  meanwhile,  (fever  tkU  miwlMa 
should  be  revived  or  put  im  /nvcftee,  I  vodd 
propose  that  on  the  lover*s  dial-plate  tbciv 
should  be  written,  not  only  the  twcaiy-fMr 
4ettcrs  but  several  entire  words,  which  bar* 
always  a  place  in  passionate  epiailfss ;  as 
flames,  darts,  die,  language,  absence,  Ca* 
ptd,  heart,  eyes,  bang,  drown,  and  thr 
like.  This  would  very  much  abridge  the 
lover*s  pains  in  thb  way  of  writing  a  lcct«r, 
as  it  would  enable  him  to  expnas  tba  nai^c 
useful  and  significant  words  with  a  aia^W 
turn  of  the  needle." 

Addison  wrote  this  in  1711.  Had 
he  lived  an  hundred  and  forty  years 
later  he  would  have  seen  not  only  tnc 
sympathetic  needles  of  8tra<l«y  )>.it 
even  the  alphabetic  dial  literally  rtrai- 
ised.  The  form  of  magnetic  telegri|'h 
invented  by  J^I.  Siemoius  and  ci>n- 
struoted  and  in  operation  on  scmw  U 
the  Prussian  lines,  presents  the  iirv- 
cise  form  described  by  Strada.  llic 
needle:)  established  at  two  distant  sta- 
tions play  upon  two  dials,  on  which, 
instead  of  the  twelve  hours,  are  en- 
graved the  twenty-four  letters*  and 
the  electric  current  and  the  mecha- 
nism connected  with  it  cause  the  ncotl  l^ 
to  move  sympatkiHoalhf.  Whatever 
letter  one  is  made  to  point  at,  the  other 
instantly  turns  to  the  same,  even 
though  they  should  be  separated  by 
'<  cities  or  mountains*  seas  or  de- 
serts." 

But  he  midit  witness  still  greater 
miracles.  A  lover  in  London  mi^t 
write  an  epistle  to  his  mistress  in  Vi- 
enna, the  Imndle  of  the  pen  being  in 
London,  and  its  point  and  the  sbe«'t 
of  paper  on  whicn  the  letter  is  writ- 
ten>  being  in  Vienna  I  By  a  further 
improvement,  which  is  annoimced  ia 
one  of  the  memoirs  recentlv  read  be. 
fore  the  French  Institute,  it  appears 
that  an  individual  can,  by  mcana  of 


nutting  blnndera;  and,  although  it  has  been  since  refuted,  and  the  authentic  reports  of  the 
day  which  appeared  in  the  Timn  newspaper,  of  Dr.  Lanlnei's  speeches  delivered  ia  DaUia 
in  18S6,  and  \n  Bristol  in  1837,  to  the  vety  contrary  effect,  have  bc«n  rvpnblishcd,  the  pnUk 
still  clings  to  what  it  considers  a  capital  joke  against  sdentiAc  men  and  thdr  pwdJctSqaa. 
The  77n»es  itself  revived  the  old  story  In  the  year  184ri,  when  Dr.  Lardncr  addreaseil  a  lettar 
to  the  editor,  In  which  he  reproduced  from  the  TVmes  paper  itself  the  report  of  the  spCKh, 
tnm,  Whkh  It  appeared,  that  the  statement  made  by  falm  %ias  prvd«e/y  M#  9eper§e,  This 
settled  the  point  for  the  moment ;  but  it  has  often  been  since,  and  will  pmbab^  always 
eoatlmie  to  be  rrTlred.^See  Tfates,  Oct.  29,  184f». 
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the  electro-chemical  telegraph,  pro- 
ducre  written  characters  in  ordinary 
writing  upon  pa^jer  placed  at  any  dU- 
tancc  from  the  \rriter.  Thus,  a  mer- 
chant at  London  may  take  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  and  with  it  write  a  letter 
or  draw  a  bill ;  this  letter,  or  this 
bill,  shall  at  the  same  moment  be  com- 
mitted  to  paper,  letter  for  letter, 
and  word  for  word,  in  any  desircd 
place  telegraphically  connected  with 
London,  in  Pctersburgh  for  example, 
and  such  letter  or  bill,  so  written, 
shall  be  in  the  handwriting,  and  shall 
be  signed  with  the  usual  signature  of 
the  writer,  and  this  shall  be  accom. 
pHshed  instantly  upon  the  movement 
of  the  pen  in  the  nands  of  the  writer 
in  London  I 

The  method  of  working  this  last  mi- 
racle is  not  given  in  detail,  but  it  is 
indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
enable  an  adept  to  comprehend  its 
principle. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  upon 
this  article,  a  circumstance  has  occur- 
red so  closely  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  discoveries  to  ele- 
vated purposes,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  advert  to  it. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  discoveries 
which  modern  science  has  given  birth 
to,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  which  has 
been  applied  to  useful  purposes  on  a 
scale  so  unexpectedly  contracted  as 
that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pene- 
trate into  the  immense  ocean  of  air  with 
which  onr  globe  is  surrounded,  and 
to  examine  the  physical  phenomena 
which  are  manifested  in  its  upper  strata. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  the  mo- 
ment the  power  was  conferred  upon  us 
to  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
rise  above  the  clouds  into  the  superior 
regions,  a  thousand  eager  inquirers 
would  present  themselves  as  agents  in 
researches  in  a  region  so  completely 
untrodden,  if  such  term  may  here  be 
permitted. 

Nevertheless,  this  great  invention  of 
serial  navigation  has  remained  almost 
barren.  If  we  except  the  celebrated 
lerial  voyage  of  Gay-Lussac  in  1804, 
the  balloon,  with  its  wonderful  pow- 
ers, has  been  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  a  mere  theatrical  exhibition,  ex- 
citing  the  vacant  and  unreflecting  won- 
der of  the  multitude.  Instead  of  being 
an  instrument  of  philosophical  research, 
it  has  become  a  mere  expedient  for 
profit  in  the  hands  of  charlatans,  $o 


much  so,  that,  on  the  occasion  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  advert,  the  per- 
sons who  engaged  in  the  project  in. 
curred  failure,  and  risked  their  lives, 
from  their  aversion  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
made  aerostation  a  mere  spectacle  for 
profit.  They  thought  that  to  touch 
pitch  they  must  be  defiled,  and  prefer, 
red  danger  and  the  risk  of  faihire  to 
such  association. 

It  is  now  about  two  months  since  M. 
Barral,  a  chemist  of  some  distinction 
at  Fdris,  and  M.  Bixio,  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (whose  name 
will  be  remembered  in  connexion  with 
the  bloody  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
when,  braveljr  and  humanely  dischai^- 
in^  his  duty  m  attempting  to  tuni  his 

fuilty  fellow-citizens  from  their  course* 
e  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  the  Arch- 
bishop,  and  was  severely  wounded),  re- 
solved upon  making  a  grand  exp>eri- 
ment  witn  a  view  to  observe  and  re- 
cord the  meteorological  phenomena  of 
the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  at  agreater 
height  and  with  more  precision  than 
had  hitherto  been  accomplished.  But 
from  the  motives  which  we  have  ex- 
plained, the  project  was  kept  secret, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  experiment 
should  be  made  at  an  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  under  circumstances,  which 
would  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  an  exhibition.  MM.  Arago  and 
Regnault  undertook  to  supply  the  serial 
voyagers  with  a  programme  of  the  pro- 
posed performance,  and  instruments 
suited  to  the  projected  observations. 
M.  Arago  prepared  the  programme,  in 
which  was  stated  clearly  wmit  observa- 
tions were  to  be  made  at  every  stage 
of  the  ascensional  movement. 

It  was  intended  that  the  balloon 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  come  to 
rest  at  certain  altitudes,  when  barome- 
tric, thermometric,  hygrometric,  po- 
lariscopic,  and  other  observations,  were 
to  be  taken  and  noted ;  the  balloon  afler 
each  scries  of  observations  to  make  a 
new  ascent. 

The  precious  instruments  by  which 
these  observations  were  to  be  made 
were  prepared,  and  in  some  cases  actu- 
ally fabricated  and  CTaduated,  by  the 
hands  of  M.  Regnamt  himself. 

To  provide  the  balloon  and  its  appen- 
dages,  recourse  was  had  to  some  of 
those  persons  who  have  followed  the 
fabrication  of  balloons  as  a  sortof  trade* 
for  the  purposes  of  exhibition. 

In  this  part  of  their  enterprise  the 
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voyagers  were  not  so  fortunate,  as  we 
sliall  presently  see,  and  still  less  so  in 
having  taken  the  resolution  to  ascend 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  practised 
asronaut.  It  is  probable  that  if  they 
had  selected  a  person,  such  as  Mr. 
Green,  for  example,  who  had  already 
made  freauent  ascents  for  the  mere 
purpose  or  exhibition,  and  who  had  be- 
come familiar  with  the  practical  ma- 
nagement of  the  machine,  a  much  more 
favourable  result  would  have  ensued. 
As  it  was,  the  two  voyagers  ascended 
for  the  first  time,  and  placed  them- 
selves  in  a  position  like  that  of  a  natu- 
ral philosopher,  who,  without  previous 
practice,  should  undertake  to  drive  a 
locomotive,  with  its  train,  on  a  railway 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour,  rejecting  the 
humble  but  indispensable  aid  of  an  ex- 
perienced engine-driver. 

The  necessarv  preparations  having 
been  made,  and  the  programme  and 
the  instruments  prepared,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  ascent  from  the 
garden  behind  the  Observatory  at  Paris, 
a  plateau  of  some  elevation,  and  free 
from  buildings  and  other  obstacles,  at 
day-break  of  Saturday,  the  29th  June. 
At  midnight  the  balloon  was  brought 
to  the  spot,  but  the  inflation  was  not 
completed  until  nearly  10  o'clock,  ▲.]». 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  the 
balloon  was  old  and  worn,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  supplied  for 
such  an  occasion. 

It  was  obviously  patched,  and  it  is 
now  known  that  two  sempstresses  were 
employed  during  the  preceding  day  in 
mending  it,  and  some  stitching  even 
was  found  necessary  after  it  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Observatory. 

The  net-work  which  included  and 
supported  the  car  was  new,  and  not 
originally  hiade  with  a  view  to  the 
balloon  it  enclosed,  the  consequences 
of  which  will  be  presently  seen. 

The  night,  between  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday, was  one  of  continual  rain,  aud 
the  balloon  and  its  netting  became 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture. 
Bv  the  time  the  inflation  had  been  com- 
pleted,  it  became  evident  that  the  net- 
work was  too  small ;  but  in  the  anxiety 
to  carry  into  effect  the  project,  the 
consequences  of  this  were  most  unac- 
countably overlooked.  We  say  unac- 
countably, because  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  experimental 
{)hilosophers  and  practised  obst^rvers, 
ike  MM.  Arago  and  Ileguault,  to 
say  nothing  of  niunerous  subordinate 


scientific  agents  who  were  present,  did 
not  anticipate  what  must  have  ensued 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Ne« 
vertheless,  such  was  the  fact. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  in- 
struments being  duly  deposited  in  the 
car,  the  two  enterprising  voyagers 
placed  themselves  in  it,  and  the  bal- 
loon, which  previously  had  been  held 
down  by  the  strength  of  twenty  men, 
was  liberated,  and  left  to  plunge  into 
the  ocean  of  air,  at  twenty-seven  mi- 
nutes after  ten  o'clock. 

The  weather,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  imfavourable  —  the  sky 
being  charged  \^'ith  clouds.  As  it  was 
the  purpose  of  this  project  to  examine 
muon  liigher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
than  those  which  it  had  been  customar)' 
for  ceronautic  exhibitors  to  rise  t-o,  the 
arrangements  of  ballast  and  inflation 
w^hich  were  adopted  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  ascent  to  be  infinitely  more 
rapid  than  in  the  case  of  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  in  short,  the  balloon  darted 
upwards  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
and  in  two  minutes  from  the  mo- 
ment it  was  liberated,  that  is  to  say, 
at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  ten, 
plunged  into  the  clouds,  and  was  with- 
drawn from  the  anxious  view  of  the  / 
distinguished  persons  assembled  in  the 
garden  of  the  Observatorv. 

While  passing  through  this  dense 
cloud,  the  voyagers  carefully  obst*rv'ed 
the  barometer,  and  knew  by  tlie  rapid 
fall  of  the  mercur}'  that  they  weix*  as- 
cending with  a  great  velocity.  Fift^H'n 
minutes  elapsed  before  they  emei^gcMl 
from  the  cloud;  when  they  did  so, 
however,  a  glorious  spectacle  presented 
itself.  The  balloon,  emerging  from 
the  superior  surface  of  the  cloud,  rose 
under  a  splendid  canopy  of  azure,  and 
shone  with  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun. 
The  cloud  wliich  tney  had  just  passed 
was  soon  seen  several  thousand  feet 
below  them.  From  the  observations 
ttdcen  with  the  barometer  and  thermo- 
inettT,  it  was  aflerwards  found  that  the 
thickness  of  the  cloud  through  which 
they  had  passed  was  9,800  feet — a 
little  less  than  two  miles.  On  emerg- 
ing from  the  cloud,  our  observers  ex- 
amined the  barometer,  aud  found  that 
the  mercuiy  had  fallen  to  the  height  of 
18  inches;  the  thermometer  showed  a 
temperature  of  45o  Fahr.  The  height 
of  the  balloon  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  then  14,200  feet.  At  the 
moment  of  emerging  from  the  cloud, 
M.  Ban-id  made  polariscopic  observa^ 
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tion,  which  established  vi  fact  foreseen 
by  Si.  Arago,  that  the  light  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  clouds  was  un- 
polarised  light. 

The  continued  and  somewhat  con- 
siderable fall  of  the  barometer  informed 
the  observers  that  their  ascent  still  con- 
tinued to  be  rapid.  The  rain  which 
had  previoiLsly  fallen,  and  which  wetted 
the  balloon,  and  saturated  the  cordage 
forming  the  net- work,  had  now  ceased, 
or,  to  sjK^ak  more  correctly,  the  balloon 
had  passed  above  the  region  in  which 
the  rain  prevailed.  The  strong  action 
of  the  sun,  and  almost  complete  dry- 
ness of  the  air  in  which  the  vast  ma- 
chine now  floated,  caused  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  moisture  which  enveloped 
it.  The  cordage  and  the  balloon  be- 
coming dry,  and  thus  relieved  of  a 
certain  weight  of  liquid,  was  affected 
as  though  a  quantity  of  ballast  had 
been  thrown  out,  and  it  darted  up- 
wartls  with  increased  velocity. 

It  was  within  one  minute  of  eleven 
when  the  observers,  finding  the  baro- 
meter cease  the  upward  motion,  and 
finding  tliat  the  machine  oscillated 
round  a  position  of  equilibrium  by  no- 
ticing the  bearing  of  the  sun,  they 
4'onnd  the  epoch  favourable  for  another 
series  of  observations.  The  barometer 
there  indicated  that  the  balloon  had 
attained  the  enormous  height  of  19,700 
feet.  The  moisture  whicn  had  invest- 
f<l  the  thermometer  had  frozen  upon 
it,  and  obstructed,  for  the  moment, 
obst'r\'ations  with  it.  It  was  while  M. 
Barral  was  occupied  in  wiping  the  ici- 
cles from  it,  that,  turning  his  eye  up- 
wards, he  beheld  what  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  made  the  stout- 
est heart  quail  with  fear. 

To  explain  the  catastrophe  which  at 
thiis  moment,  and  at  nearly  20,000  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
about  a  mile  above  the  highest  strata 
of  the  clouds,  menaced  the  voyagers, 
we  must  recur  to  what  we  have  already 
stated  in  reference  to  the  balloon  and 
the  net- work.  As  it  was  intended  to 
ascend  to  an  unusual  altitude,  it  was 
of  course  known  that  in  consequence 
of  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  very  much  diminish- 
ed pressure,  the  gas  contained  in  the 
balloon  would  have  a  great  tendency 
to  distend,  and  consequently  space 
mast  be  allowed  for  the  play  of  this 
effect.  The  balloon,  therefore,  at 
starting,  was  not  nearly  filled  with  gas, 
and  yet,  as  we  have  explained  it,  ver\' 


nearly  filled  the  net-work  which  en^ 
closed  it.  Is  it  not  strange  that  some 
among  the  scientific  men  present  did 
not  foresee,  that  when  it  would  ascend 
into  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  it 
would  necessarily  distend  itself  to  such 
a  magnitude,  that  the  netting  would 
be  utterly  insufficient  to  contain  it? 
Such  eflTect,  so  strangely  unforeseen, 
now  disclosed  itself  practically  realised 
to  the  astonished  and  terrified  eyes  of 
M.  Barral. 

The  balloon,  in  fact,  had  so  swelled 
as  not  only  comi)letely  to  fill  the  net- 
ting which  covered  it,  but  to  force  its 
way,  in  a  frightful  manner,  through  the 
hoop  under  it,  from  which  the  car  and 
the  voyagers  were  suspended. 

In  short,  the  inflated  silk  protrud- 
ing downwards  through  the  hoop,  now 
nearly  touched  the  heads  of  the  voy- 
agers. In  this  emergency  the  remedy 
was  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  valve  must  be  opened,  and  the 
balloon  breathed,  so  as  to  relieve  it 
from  the  over-inflation.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  valve  in  this  machine 
is  placed  in  a  sort  of  sleeve,  of  a  length 
more  or  less  considerable,  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon, 
through  which  slt^ve  the  string  of  the 
valve  passes.  M.  Barral,  on  looking 
for  this  sleeve,  found  that  it  had  dis- 
appeared. Further  search  showed  that 
the  balloon  being  awtvvardly  and  im- 
properlv  placed  m  the  enclosing  net- 
worK,  the  valve- sleeve,  instead  of  nang- 
ing  clear  of  the  hoop,  had  been  gathered 
up  in  the  net- work  above  the  hoop ;  so 
that,  to  reach  it,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  forced  a  passage  be- 
tween the  inflated  silk  and  the  hoop. 

Now  here  it  must  be  observed,  that 
such  an  incident  could  never  have  hap- 
pened to  the  most  commonly-practised 
balloon  exhibitor,  whose  first  measure, 
before  leaving  the  ground,  would  be  to 
secure  access  to,  and  the  play  of  the 
valve.  This,  however,  was,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  fatally  overlooked.  It  was, 
in  fine,  now  quite  apparent  that  either 
of  two  effects  must  speedily  ensue — viz., 
either  the  car  and  the  voyagers  would 
be  buried  in  the  inflated  silk  which  was 
descending  npon  them,  and  thus  they 
would  be  suffocated ;  or  that  the  force 
of  distention  must  burst  the  balloon. 
If  a  rupture  were  to  take  place  in  that 
part  immediately  over  the  car,  then  the 
voyagers  would  be  suffocated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  if  it  should 
take  place  at  a  superior  part,  then  the 
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balloon^  rapidly  discharged  of  its  gas, 
would  be  precipitated  to  the  earth,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  occupants  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  voy- 
agers did  not  lose  their  presence  of 
mind,  but  calmly  considered  their  situ- 
ation, and  promptly  decided  upon  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  M.  Barral 
climbed  up  the  side  of  the  car,  and  the 
net-work  suspending  it,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  hoop,  so  as  to  catch 
hold  of  the  valve-sleeve.  In  this  ope- 
ration, however,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise a  force  which  produced  a  rent  in 
a  part  of  the  silk  below  the  hoop,  and 
immediately  over  the  car.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  hydrogen  gas  issued  with  ter- 
rible force  from  the  balloon,  and  the 
voyagers  found  themselves  involved  in 
an  atmosphere  of  it. 

Respiration  became  impossible,  and 
they  were  nearly  suffocated.  A  glance 
at  the  barometer,  however,  showed  them 
that  they  were  falling  to  the  ground 
with  the  most  fearful  rapidity. 

During  a  few  moments  thev  expe- 
rienced all  the  anguish  attending  as- 
))hyxia.  From  this  situation,  however, 
they  were  relieved  more  speedily  than 
they  could  then  have  imagined  possible; 
but  the  cause  which  relieved  them  soon 
became  evident,  and  inspired  them  with 
fresh  terrors. 

M.  Barral,  from  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  knew  that  they  were  beting 
precipitated  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  velocity  so  prodigious,  that  the 
passage  of  the  balloon  throu  gh  the  atmos- 
phere dispelled  the  mai»s  of  hydrogen 
with  which  they  had  been  surrounde<I. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  evident  that 
the  small  rent  which  had  been  j)roduc(Hl 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  by  the 
abortive  attempt  to  obtain  access  to  the 
valve,  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  fall  so  rapid. 

M.  Barral  accordingly  proceeded  to 
examine  the  external  surface  of  the 
balloon,  as  far  as  it  was  visible  from 
the  car,  and,  to  his  astonbhment  and 
terror,  he  di;jcoveri5<l  that  a  rupture 
had  taken  place,  and  that  a  rent  was 
made  about  Ave  fei*t  in  length  along 
the  equator  of  the  machine,  through 
which,  of  courw,  the  pas  wa««  now  es- 
caping in  immense  quantities.  Here 
was  the  cause  of  the  frightful  preclpi- 
tation  of  the  descent,  and  a  source  of 
imnuoent  danger  in  the  fall 

M.  Barral  promptly  decide<i  on  the 
coarse  to  be  taken. 


It  was  resolved  to  checl;  the  de^o^n: 
by  the  discharge  of  the  l>:tllas^,  an* I 
every  other  article  of  wdght.  But  lhi« 
process,  to  be  effectual,  required  to  W 
conducted  with  con»derable  cosiness 
and  skill.  They  were  aome  ihoasaxui 
feet  above  the  clouds.  If  the  baIU.«t 
were  dismissed  too  soon,  the  balloon 
must  a<|ain  acquire  a  perilous  velocity 
before  it  would  reach  the  earth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  its  descent  were  doC 
moderated  in  time,  its  fall  might  be- 
come so  precipitate  as  to  b<.!  iin«ri>. 
vemable.  Nine  or  ten  sand-ba*;^  betns, 
therefore,  reserved  for  the  last  and  criti- 
cal moment,  all  the  rest  of  the  halLk?4 
was  discharged.  The  fall  being  still 
frightfully  rapid,  the  voyagers  cart  oit, 
as  they  descended  through  the  cloud  al- 
ready mentioned,  every  article  of  weight 
which  they  had;  amon^  which  wt-n' 
the  blankets  and  woollen  clothing 
which  they  liad  brought  to  cover  thi  ta 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atznri^ 
phere,  their  shoes,  several  bottles  o: 
wine,  all,  in  fine,  save  and  exc^^pt  th« 
philosophical  instruments.  Tboaetkf*^ 
regarded  as  the  sohlier  does  his  fi\2* 
not  to  be  surrendennl  save  with  litV. 
M.  Bixio,  when  about  to  throw  o%»r 
a  trifling  apparatus,  called  an  a.<pinu>  r. 
composed  of  copper,  and  filled  via 
water,  was  forbidden  by  M.  Barra'. 
and  obeyed  the  injunction. 

They  soon  emerged  from  the  1ow«t 
stratum  of  the  cloud,  through  wh)4  ia 
they  had  fallen  in  less  than  two  n:« 
nutes,  having  taken  fitWn  minuter  :•> 
tiscend  through  iL  The  earth  tri« 
now  in  si;xht,  and  they  were  droppi-jj 
upon  it  like  a  stone.  Every  weiglit* 
article  ha*l  been  dtsiuissed,  except  thr 
nine  sand-bags  which  had  been  di^;^u 
edly  rt^st»r\'ed  to  break  the  shock  ^-n 
arriving  at  the  surface.  They  oU-htx  i  - 1 
that  they  were  din-ctly  over  some  %  ine- 
grounds  near  Lagny,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marm%  n:*d 
could  distinctly  sec  a  nurolMT  i>f  U- 
bourers  engaged  in  their  ordinary  t<«il, 
who  regartled  with  unmeasurcil  a*t«>. 
ni««hinent  the  enormous  object  abc.  it 
to  drop  upon  thera.  It  was  only  mhtn 
they  arrived  at  a  few  hundred  feet  frt.iu 
the  surface  that  the  nine  bai;s  uf  ^mi 
were  dropped  by  M.  Barrul,  and  by 
this  manfP'nTe  the  lives  of  the  v*.y. 
agers  were  probably  save<l.  The  Ual. 
loon  reached  thf*  ground,  and  th«'  «*ar 
struck  among  the  vines.  Happily  the 
wind  was  gentle ;  but  gentle  a**  it  wa<i 
it  wa^  sumcienty  acting  upon  the  enor. 
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mous  surface  of  the  balloon,  to  drag  the 
car  along  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
drawn  by  fiery  and  ungovernable  horses. 
Now  arrived  a  moment  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  which  also  had  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  by  M.  Barral. 
If  either  of  the  voyagers  had  singly 
leaped  from  the  car,  the  balloon,  light- 
ened of  so  much  weight,  would  dart  up 
again  into  the  air.     Neither  voyager 
would  consent,  then,  to  purchase  his 
own  safetv  at  the  risk  of  the  other.  M. 
Barral,  therefore,  threw  his  body  half 
down  from  the  car,  laying  hold  of  the 
vine-stakes,  as  he  was  dragged  along, 
and  directing  M.  Bixio  to  hold  fast  to 
his  feet.  In  this  wa^  the  two  voyagers, 
by  their  united  bodies,  formed  a  sort  of 
anchor,  the  arms  of  M.  Barral  playing 
the  rart  of  the  fluke,  and  the  body  of 
M.  Bixio  that  of  the  cable. 

In  this  way  M.  Barral  was  dra^^ed 
over  a  portion  of  the  vineyard  rapidly, 
without  any  other  injury  than  a  scratch 
or  contusion  of  the  face,  produced  by 
one  of  the  vine- stakes. 

The  labourers  just  referred  to  mean- 
while collected,  and  pursued  the  bal- 
loon, and  finally  succeeded  in  securing 
it,  and  in  liberating  the  voyagers,  whom 
they  afterwards  thanked  for  the  bottles 
of  excellent  wine  which,  as  they  sup- 
posed, had  fallen  from  the  heavens, 
and  which,  wonderful  to  relate,  had 
not  been  broken  from  the  fall,  although, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  had  been  dis- 
charged above  the  clouds.  The  asto- 
nishment and  perplexity  of  the  rustics 
ran  l)e  imagined  on  seeing  these  bot- 
tles drop  in  the  vineyard. 

This  fact  also  shows  how  perpendi- 
cularly  the  balloon  must  have  dropped, 
since  the  bottles,  dismissed  from  such 
a  height,  fell  in  the  same  field  where, 
in  a  minute  afterwards,  the  balloon  also 
dropped. 

The  entire  descent  from  the  altitude 
of  twenty  thousand  feet  was  effected 
in  seven  minutes,  being  at  the  average 
rate  of  fifty  feet  per  second. 

In  fine,  we  have  to  report  that  these 
adventurous  partisans  of  science,  no- 
thing discouraged  b}"  the  catastrophe 
whidi  has  occurred,  have  resolved  to 
renew  the  experiment  under,  as  may 
be  hoped,  less  inauspicious  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  trust  that  on  the  next 
occasion  they  will  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  co-operation  and  pre- 
sence of  some  one  of  those  persons,  who 
having  hitherto  practised  serial  navi. 
gation  for  the  mere  purposes  of  amuse. 


mcnt,  will,  doubtless,  be  too  happy  to 
invest  one  at  least  of  their  labours  with 
a  more  useful  and  more  noble  charac- 
ter. 


Our  limits  warn  us  that  this  article, 
which  has  already  exceeded  customary 
bounds,  must  come  to  a  close.  We 
must,  therefore,  leave  to  others  to  pur- 
sue the  consequences  of  the  iu  vent  ions 
which  we  have  in  these  pages  hastily 
indicated.  What  social,  commercial, 
and  political  changes  may  not  be  looked 
for,  when  all  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  commerce  have 
been  brought  into  intellectual  contact  f 
when  persons  and  things  are  carried 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  at  a  mile 
a  minute,  and  intelligence  at  the  rate 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles 
per  second  I ! 

The  author  of  some  of  the  most  po- 
pular fictions  of  the  day  has  affirmed, 
that  in  adapting  to  his  purpose  the  re- 
sults of  his  personal  observation  on 
men  and  manners,  he  had  found  him- 
self compelled  to  mitigate  the  real  in 
order  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of 
the  probable.  No  attentive  and  con- 
templative observer  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  character  in  their  results  as 
that  which  compelled  the  writer  alluded 
to  to  suppress  the  most  wonderful  of 
what  had  fallen  under  his  eye,  in  order 
to  bring  his  descriptions  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Many  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  persons,  correspondence, 
and  merchandise  were  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  this  country  by  stage- 
coaches, vans,  and  wagons. 

In  those  days  the  fast-coach,  with 
its  team  of  spanking  blood-horses,  and 
its  bluff  driver,  with  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  drab  box-coat,  from  which  a 
dozen  capes  were  pendant,  who  "  han^ 
died  the  ribbons*'  with  such  consum- 
mate art,  could  pick  a  lly  from  the  ear 
of  the  off-leader,  and  turn  into  the 
gateway  of  Charing- Cross  with  the 
precision  of  a  geometrician,  were  the 
topics  of  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
the  traveller.  Certai n  coaches  obUu ned 
a  special  celebrity  and  favour  with  the 
public. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  glistened  when  he  mentioned 
the  Brighton  "  Age,"  the  Glasgow 
"  Mail,"  the  Shrewsbury  "  Wonder," 
or  the  Exeter  *•  Defiance," — the  Age, 
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whicl)  made  its  trip  in  five  hours,  and 
the  Defiance,  which  acquired  its  fame 
by  completing  the  journey  between 
London  and  Exeter  in  less  than  thirty 
hours. 

The  rapid  circulation  of  intelli^nce 
was  also  the  boast  of  those  tunes. 
With  what  pride  was  it  not  announced 
that  the  news  of  each  aflemoon  formed 
a  topic  of  conversation  at  tea-tables  the 
same  evening,  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  morning  Journals, 
still  damp  from  the  press,  were  served 
at  breakfast  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  as  early  as  the  frequenters  of 
the  London  clubs  received  tuem. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  some  pro- 
found  thinker,  deeply  versed  in  the 
resources  of  Science  and  Art  at  that 
epoch,  were  to  have  gravely  and  pub- 
licly predicted  that  the  generation  ex- 
isting  then  and  there  would  live  to 
see  all  these  admirable  performances 
become  obsolete,  and  consigned  to 
the  history  of  the  past ;  that  they 
would  live  to  regard  such  vehicles  as 
the  Age  and  Defiance  the  clumsy  ex- 
pedients of  past  times,  and  their  celerity 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  alone  who 
were  in  a  backward  state  of  civili. 
sation  I 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person 
were  to  affirm  that  his  contemporaries 
would  live  to  see  a  coach  like  tne  Exe- 
ter Defiance  making  its  trip,  not  in 
thirty,  l)ut  in  five  hours,  and  drawn,  not 
by  two  hundred  blood  horses,  but  bv 
a  moderate-sized  stove  and  four  bushels 
of  coals  1 

Let  us  further  imagine  the  same 
sagacious  individual  to  declare  that 
his  contemporaries  would  live  to  see 
a  building  erected  in  the  centre  of 
Ix>ndon,  m  the  cellars  of  which  ma- 
chinery would  be  provided  for  the 
fabrication  of  artificial  lightmng,  which 


should  be  supplied  to  ortter^  at  a  firM 
price,  in  any  quantity  required*  and 
of  any  prescribed  force  ;  that  eemdmc- 
tors  would  be  carried  fixmi  this  baildii^ 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  by  whid 
such  lightmng  should  be  sent  at  will ; 
that  in  the  attics  of  this  same  building 
would  be  provided  certain  boibII  in- 
struments bke  barrel-organs  or  piano- 
fortes,  plavcd  on  by  boys;  that  by 
means  of  these  instruments,  the  afoTv- 
said  iightninff  should,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  boys,  deliver  mes- 
sages at  any  part  of  Earope,  from 
Petersburgh  to  Naples ;  and  in  &d€, 
that  answers  to  such  messages  should 
be  received  instantaneously,  and  br 
like  means :  that  in  this  same  boildii^ 
offices  should  be  provided,  wha«  a&r 
lady  or  gentleman  might  enter,  at  any 
hour,  and  for  a  few  shilli^^s  send 
a  message  by  Ughtuiag  to  ^^ris  or 
Vienna,  and  by  waiting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, receive  an  answer  1 

If  such  predictions  had  been  ha- 
zarded by  any  individual,  howew 
eminent  might  be  his  reputation*  and 
great  his  acquirements,  he  woald  be 
inevitably  set  down  as  a  fitter  occa. 
pant  of  Bedlam  than  %ny  other  place 
of  abode.  Yet  most  of  these  tnhifs 
have  come  to  pass,  and  the  rest  only 
wait  the  completion  of  the  mechaniAi 
necessary  to  execute  them.  Such 
things  have  become  so  interwoven  with 
our  daily  habits,  that  familiarity  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  wonder. 

Compared  with  all  such  realities 
the  illusions  of  Oriental  romance  grow 
pale ;  fact  stands  higher  than  fiction  in 
the  scale  of  the  marvellous :  the  ieats 
of  Aladdin  are  tame  and  dull ;  and  the 
Genius  of  the  Lamp  yields  precedence 
to  the  Spirits  whicn  preside  over  the 
Battery  and  the  Boiler. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

**  FW»w«U !  %  word  that  mnit  be  and  httb  been, 
A  lound  which  makei  m  linger — yet — farewell  l"— Ghildb  Harold. 


Partings  are  rarely  otherwise  than 
sad ;  even  the  schoolboy  has  his  little 
grief  when  starting  for  the  holidays. 
It  may  be  for  a  boy-friend,  a  tree,  a 
flower,  a  pet,  the  young  housemaid,  or 
the  old  housekeeper ;  it  is  sad,  indeed,  to 
part  from  what  we  like  or  love ;  the 
last  shake  of  hands,  the  last  look,  the 
last  kiss  tears  the  heart.  But  by  how 
much  sadder  is  it  to  neither  press  the 
hand  nor  kiss  the  lips  which  we  have 
often  pressed  and  kissed  with  fervent 
warmth,  when  parting,  at  the  most, 
for  four  and  twenty  hoursi,  to  say  fare- 
well in  an  affected  tone  of  carelessness, 
feeling  one  is  watched,  suspected,  when 
months  must  intervene  before  we  kiss 
those  lips  again,  if  ever. 

There  are  such  trying  scenes  in  lifet 
and  we  remember  one. 

Brandon,  to  his  horror,  was  ushered 
into  a  crowded  drawing-room.  Though 
no  skilled  man  of  the  world,  the  yduth 
bad  still  sufficient  power  with  his  lips 
to  work  them  into  one  of  those  every- 
day smiles  in  common  use ;  and  though 
he  had  not  seen,  he  guessed  the  pre- 
sence of  two  soft  blue  eves,  which, 
guarded  as  they  were,  still  looked  on 
no  one  half  so  kindly  as  on  him,  and 
seemed  to  feel  and  know  the  cause 
why  they  had  been  as  yet  unnoticed  by 
the  new  arrival. 

''You  leave  us  to-day,  Reginald," 
said  the  hostess,  mother  of  Blue-eyes ; 
and  being  also  an  old  friend  of  Bran- 
don's, used  his  Christian  name. 

**  Yes,  I  leave  to-day." 

"  Well  all  miss  you  very  much." 

**  You're  very  kind  to  say  so." 

"  Tom,  especially." 

"  I  wish  to  Jove,"  said  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  "  I  was  going  with 
you,  but  here  I'm  stuck." 

**  I  wish  it  too,  Tom  ;*'  while  Bran- 
don's heart  added,  '<  but  alone,  Tom, 
and  in  my  place." 

"  You  have  not  looked,  or  bowed  to 
Mary  (Blue-eyea)  yet,"  remarked  the 
hostess.    **  She  has  been  trying  all  she 


can  to  get  a  bow  from  you ;  I  suppose 
you  have  thrown  away  your  manners 
to  travel  more  at  ease  and  lightly." 

Blue-eyes  looked  up.  Brandon  met 
them,  and  expressed  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  not  having  bowed  before,  but 
he  really  had  not  seen  her,  her  side 
face  was  turned — i^s  if  he  didn't  know 
Blue-eye's  profile,  nor  ever  touched 
it  with  his  lips.  Well,  well,  if  lies  can 
be  excused,  they  must  be  love's  red 
lies,  that  publish  their  disgrace  in 
blushes*  and  publicly  atone,  as  Bran- 
don's cheeks  did  on  the  moment,  for 
the  errors  of  his  lips. 

"  I  assure  you,"  added  Brandon,  "  I 
had  no  intention  of  going  away  without 
taking  leave  of  you,  Mary,  as  well  as 
of  all  my  kind  friends  here."  Manly  and 
outspoken  in  words,  but  only  a  throw- 
ing of  dust  into  honest  people's  eyes ;  he 
had  devotedly  hoped  and  prayed  to  find, 
and — yes,  why  should  not  it  be  writ- 
ten down? — and  Idss,  Blue-eyes  alone 
within  that  very  drawing-room,  the 
hostess  and  his  other  friends  being  out. 

"  I  am  very  sure,"  said  Blue-eyes, 
''you  would  not  do  any  thing  so  rude." 

This  was  perfectly  true ;  he  was  in- 
capable of  it. 

The  conversation  flagged,  rallied, 
flagged  again  ;  some  visiters  went  off, 
fresh  came  in ;  Blue-eyes  and  Brandon 
so  placed  as  not  even  to  talk  common- 
place, with  which  skilled  hands  can 
sometimes  baffle  a  whole  company,  and 
interchange  their  thoughts. 

An  hour  passed.  In  one  hour  more 
Brandon  had  to  start.  Brandon  felt 
sick  at  heart,  and  then  gprew  desperate. 
Blue-eyes  trembled,  looked  to  Bran- 
don, paled,  blushed,  and  while  her  lips 
made  answer  to  common-place  remarks, 
her  heart  throbbed  tumultuously  with 
love  and  with  despair. 

The  clock  upon  the  chimney  struck-^ 
a  quarter  gone  from  Brandon's  hour; 
three  quarters  still  remained  to  pack 
a  trunk,  catch  a  railway  train,  and  bid 
adieu  to  all  he  cared  for  most  in  life. 
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It  was  luckj^  Brandon's  residenco  was 
near  his  friends*  and  both  were  near 
the  station,  or  Brandon  might  as  well 
have  given  up  his  journc)  fur  that  daj» 
at  all  events. 

''Do  yon  know,  Reginald,'*  said 
Tom,  "you  bad  better  not  be  late? 
its  devilish  near  the  time."  This  was 
a  heartless  vagabond,  whose  delights 
were  luggage,  and  confusion,  and  see* 
ing  people  off. 

**  I  must  show  jou,*'  said  Blue-eyes 
to  a  lady  yistter,  "  the  worsted  pattern 
I  ara  working  for  a  stool." 

"Do;  that's  a  dear." 

"  You  are  a  little  in  advance  of 
railway  time,"  answered  Brandon  to 
his  friend. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  rejoined 
young  Tom. 

Blue-pyes  had  risen  for  the  pattern, 
and  stood  between  the  chair  that  Bran- 
don sat  on  and  the  table  in  the  drawer 
of  which  the  pattern  lay. 

"  I'll  not  be  responsible,  recollect, 
if  you  are  late,  Reginald,'*  said  Tom, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  has  ducharged  his  duty,  and 
buttons  his  coat. 

It  was  the  very  gentlest  pressure  in 


the  world,  more  touch  than  pretsw, 
and  yet  it  passed,  like  an  electric  tbodk, 
to  Brandon's  heart.  Strange  eooDca- 
ion  that  between  a  heart  and  a  little 
hand  that  touched  another  band. 

"  Do  you  know,  Reginald*"  tasd  the 
hostess,  who  up  to  this  bad  been  en- 
gaged, nose  to  nose,  with  n  Icadmg 
lady  ecandal-speaker  of  the  day,  **  I 
quite  agree  with  Tom,  it'a  gettiai^ 
very  near  the  time." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  must  at  koftk 
bid  you  all  good  bye,"  and  Brandaa 
rose. 

The  worsted  pattern  fell,  and  Mary 
stooped,  and  Brandon  too^  to  pick  it 
up ;  and  on  his  cheek  be  felt  dear  Bler- 
eye's  warm  breath  beatii^*  and  blis- 
tering light  brown  ringlets  fwSU  *■"! 
heard  the  whispered  Saxon  word 
"farewell,"  and  that  was  all;  tbey 
picked  the  worsted  pattern  op. 

"  Come,  now,  bolt,"  whispered  Tom, 
who  was  deep-seeing,  atid  hamanc  at 
heart,  "  don't  mind  the  resL** 

"  Mother,  Reginald  hasn't  time  to 
shake  bands  with  you  all,  so  be  woo*i 
make  any  jealous,  but  bids  you  all  ffoo<l 
bye  through  me ;"  and  Tom  poabcdand 
bustled  off  with  Reginald  Braadoa. 


CHAPTEa  II. 


''  The  letter  kUlclh— the  virit  glrcth  Uft.* 


That  night  a  girl  knelt  in  prayer  by 
her  bedside.  The  sin  must  truly  have 
been  great,  the  crime  of  darkest  dye, 
which  the  apparent  fervour  and  deep 
sorrow  of  that  prayer  and  girl  would 
not  have  blotted  out  for  ever  in  the 
sight  of  heaven.  The  recording  angel, 
as  he  noted  down  that  broken,  irregular 
appeal,  may  have  dropped  tears  for 
secret  grief  seeking  relief  from  heaven ; 
but  they  were  not  tears  that  blotted 
out ;  they  served  to  register  for  ever 
a  (prl's  heartfelt  prayer  for  him  she 
loved. 

The  prayer,  perchance,  might  not 
have  been  considered  orthodox,  judged 
by  a  bench  of  modern  bishops ;  there 
were  such  words,  and  vows,  and  wishes 
breathed,  as  one  but  rarely  meets  with 
in  church  rubricrons  and  rituals ;  for 
instance,  there  were  phrases  of  this 
nature  uttered:  "  Ohl  may  we  meet 
again  " — **  Never  to  separate  " — Pre- 
serve him  from  all  ill,  from  debt,  from 
wine,  from  cards" — "  .\n«l,  ^^h !  from 


smoking,  too—they  say  it  leads  to  bad* 
besides  'twould  spoil  his  lovely  teeih ; 
he  always  shows  them  when  be  smile» ; 
and,  oht  preserve  him,  too**  (here 
there  were  tears  and  sobs),  '*  from 
loving  any  one  but  roe."  And  so  the 
prayer  went  on  ;  a  strange  medley,  it 
IS  true,  of  vanities  and  sinful  aspira* 
ttons.  Ondemnable  it  may  be  iu  I  be 
eyes  of  stern  critics ;  but  recollect,  good 
friends,  that  you  must  take  our  heroine 
as  you  6nd  her;  and  she's  not  an 
angel — never  tried  to  pass  for  such, 
but  just  a  fair,  very  fair,  weak ~  per- 
haps, too,  some  might  call  it  very 
weak^kind,  loving  sister,  woman. 

And  still,  in  spite  of  all,  that  prayer 
was  gentle,  holy,  true ;  and  such»  prr^ 
chance, in  spirit,  too,  as  early  Christians 
rosy  have  breathed,  when  prayer  as 
yet  was  young,  and  clurosv,and  homely, 
full  many  a  day  ago,  in  their  own  dear 
land  of  Syria. 

For  true  it  is — and  pity  that  it 
should  be  true^iii  latter  days,  there 
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La$  crept  among  our  churches,  to  a 
great  extent^  a  certnin  cold,  formulary 
sacerdotal  slangy  which,  whether  it  be 
used  for  discourse  or  for  prayer,  is 
grating  to  the  ear ;  and  if  it  ever  reach 
a  heart  at  all,  it  must  be  one  most 
regularly  predisposed,  and  nothing  of 
a  rebel. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
erudition  of  the  age,  and  with  it,  too, 
the  proved  abilities  of  many  valued 
chiefs  of  the  great  Established  Church 
in  England,  it  may  be  fairly  speculated 
whether,  if  the  liturgy  of  that  Church 
was  los^  in  manuscript  and  memory, 
and  had  to  be  re-written,  we  would 
not  have  a  very  different  production 


from  that  which  now  exists.  Superior 
it  might  be  in  the  show  of  learning, 
but  in  purity,  universality,  and,  per- 
chance too,  in  humility,  three  cen- 
turies behind. 

The  prayer  that  girl  breathed  to 
heaven,  we  must  suppose  was  heard, 
unit  though  it  was,  amid  the  many 
prayers — ^how  many  of  a  different  sort 
— that  rose  from  earth ;  for  soon  reli« 
ance  came,  and  hope,  with  faith,  too,  io 
that  hope.  While,  following  them,  came 
tears  of  gratitude,  and  gentle  dreams 
of  joyous  meetings  unooserved,  with 
love,  embraces,  kisses  given,  and  these 
were  sealed  with  sleep. 


CllAPTEE  III. 

A  greater  wreck,  %  deeper  f«U, 

A  ihock  to  one,  e  thnnderboU  to  all."— Byrox. 


Wb  meet  our  hero  on  a  different 
scene  from  that  on  which  we  left  him. 
He  is  borne  along  with  the  armed 
populace,  who  mount  the  staircase  of 
the  grandest  palace  in  Europe ;  the 
old  master  has  flown  through  one 
portal,  as  the  new  masters  have  en- 
tered by  the  other.  Their  fathers  did 
the  same  before  them ;  it  is  an  old 
chapter  of  French  history  reprinted — 
the  rehearsal  of  a  favourite  play. 

Reginald  Brandon  s  head  was  addled ; 
the  clamour  and  fierce  looks,  with  the 
wild  laughter,  and  wilder  greetings  of 
the  victors — their  swords  and  sabres 
waving  in  the  press  like  tails  of  game 
bounds.  The  joy  was  great,  indeed ; 
the  fox  had  been  unearthed  at  last. 

His  head,  indeed,  was  addled — the 
scene  was  like  a  vivid  dream — the  day 
of  Marie  Antoinette  again  ;  but  still 
he  bore  along  through  antechambers, 
galleries,  grand  apartments.  Emo- 
tions force  roost  men,  at  least  the 
young,  to  join  or  to  oppose.  Reginald 
was  not  the  straw  to  struggle  with 
that  stream,  and  so  he  yelped  in  with 
the  savage  pack,  hurrahM,  yelled,  and 
played  his  part  right  manfully  iu  that 
wondrous  carnival. 

And  they  were  hot  upon  that  old 
kingf  too  ;  the  very  logs  were  blazing 
still,  and  not  half  burnt  on  the  hearth, 
where,  hearing  counsel  from  a  motley 
cabinet  of  boys  and  women,  and  stray 
men,  he  lingered,  for  the  last  time,  as 
a  king. 

Then  in  they  broke,  through  cham* 


her,  bath,  and  boudoir,  where  even 
princes  should  have  tapped  most  lov- 
ingly to  be  admitted  ;  there  the  Bour« 
bon  women,  freed  from  those  eyes 
that  do  so  love  to  pry  into,  and  stare 
upon  the  great,  might  loathe,  as  Venus 
does,  without  restraint,  and  robe,  un- 
robe, disport  themselves  as  willed 
their  humours  and  light  whims. 

Love  gifts,  pretty  trifles,  locks  of 
braided  hair,  garters  blue  or  red,  san- 
dals, robes  for  night  and  day ;  there 
they  were  strewed,  torn,  borne  off  in 
triumph.  It  was  feeling,  as  it  were, 
the  glory  of  the  thing,  to  roll  about  a 
royal  bed,  attired  in  a  royal  robe  : 
it  was  a  real  democratic  revel. 

But  life  is  everywhere  made  up  of 
contrast ;  it  is  strange,  it  is  true,  Re- 
ginald had  wandered  at  hap-hazard 
through  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
avoiding  when  he  could  the  densely 
crowded  chambers.  At  length  he 
reached  a  little  spiral  staircase,  thickly 
carpeted ;  he  followed,  and  it  led  him 
to  a  room,  whose  door  was  closed, 
and  on  the  panelling  there  was  written 
in  fresh  ink,  not  yet  well  dried,  the 
sentence :  "  Salon  de  lecture  *' — **  On 
ne  doit  pas  y  entrer"— •'  Vive  la  Re- 
publique,  le  24  Fevrier."  Our  hero 
disobeyed  the  order,  and  went  in;  he 
found  himself  in  presence  of  an  old 
man,  seated  tranquilly  in  an  easy  chair, 
reading  a  book,  from  which  he  raised 
his  eyes  as  Brandon  entered.  There 
was  such  a  quiet  in  the  room,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  scene  below,  and  such 
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composure  in  the  old  man's  face>  that 
Regmald  felt  as  though  he  were  a 
trespasser,  and  mechanically  exclaimed : 

*'  Pardon,  sir,  I  fear  I  have  in- 
truded 1" 

**  Not  in  the  least,  sir  ;  you  are  an 
Englishman,  and  obeyed  your  national 
instmct." 

'*  Oh,  for  that  matter,  sir,  I  presume 
I  have  as  good  a  right " 

"  To  be  here  as  I  have ;  quite  as 
good;  that  little  affiche  I  put  up  on 
the  door,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  quiet  rest, 
would  have  kept  a  French  mob  out,  but 
not  an  Englishman  ;  the  nationalities 
are  quite  distinct." 

Reginald  was  still  standing. 

"  Be  seated,  sir,  I  pray  you,"  said 
the  old  man,  '*and  tell  me  how  are 
they  getting  on  down  stairs." 

'*  Why,  much  the  same  way  as  when 
you  left  them,  I  presume." 

"  I  left  them  half-an-hour  ago ; 
I  knew  I'd  find  some  quiet  nook  to 
rest  in." 

"  One  would  need  repose  after  such 
a  scene,"  said  Brandon,  feeling  his  ad- 
dled head. 

"  Oh,  it's  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
not  complete." 

"  How  so  ?" 

«*  Why,  there  are  only  two  elements 
en  sc^ne — the  people  and  the  palace  ; 
the  absence  of  the  king  leaves  a  vacuum ; 
if  there  were  even  a  prince  or  two,  or 
else  a  Bourbon  woman  with  a  child;" 
and  the  old  man  sighed. 

"God  be  thanked  there's  not." 

"  Ah,  sir,  it's  plain  you  are  nothing 
of  an  artiiit — no  taste  for  the  sublime. ' 

« I  abhor  blood." 

"  What  a  cold  nature." 

"  And  murder." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
distinct  nationality,"  said  the  old  man, 
thoughtfully. 

*'  f  grieve  to  see  an  old  roan  hold 
such  sanguinary  views." 

*'  The  elements  of  oar  minds  are 
very  different ;  I  see  you  cannot  even 
understand  me." 

'*  I  hope  there  is  some  mistake.** 

**  I  wonder  could  a  man  get  a  glass 
of  water ;  I  feel  very  thirsty,"  said  the 
old  man,  rising. 


"  Better  have  some  wine,  or  a  gla^i 
of  Cognac  ;  the  brandy  is  exquiaite ;  I 
had  a  petit  verre  of  it,  bat  I  don't 
care  to  join  you  in  another.'* 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  and  the  old  man 
eyed  Brandon  with  an  air  of  g^at  at- 
tention, ''  I  never  saw  a  moro  mark- 
ed  nationality  than  your's.  Brandy — 
brandy— .wine  and  brandy*  tctt  mark. 
ed." 

**  Well,  sir,  will  yoa  try  mnother 
stroll  below." 

"  I  have  no  objection." 

'*  But  I  fear  there's  not  m  picture  io 
the  whole  of  it." 

"  Parbleu  I  1  was  taking  off  thii 
book,  and  though  it  is  very  interesting, 
it's  not  my  property,"  and  the  old  man 
threw  it  on  the  table. 

"  Why  down  stairs,  they're  takiru? 
away  every  thing — who's  to  prevent 
you  r 

"  There  it  is  again,  your  nationalitT. 
L'amour  du  gain — very  cariooa.  No, 
no,  my  friend,  I  will  not  take  it ;  yoa 
can't,  of  course,  understand  why,  our 
instincts  being  so  different,  bat  1  wor  t 
take  it.     Come,  shall  we  go  down  V* 

There  was  in  the  Tuileries  that  day 
the  portrait  of  a  Bourbon  priiicf» 
whose  blue,  melancholy,  life-like  eyt 
seemed  to  look  down  in  aadnccs  on  a 
scene  which  France  might  never  havf 
recorded  had  he  lived ;  it  was  that  of 
Ferdinan«i  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans 
the  eldest  and  the  best-beloved  of 
Louis  Philippe's  sons.* 

Women  loved  that  face ;  and  Eng- 
lishwomen above  all.  There  was  a 
poetic  heroism,  tempered  with  a  gentle- 
ness, that  came  from  what  waa  goo-J 
or  generous,  not  from  weakness,  e«  tr 
pourtrayed  through  it. 

In  the  camp,  or  council,  men  would 
feel  a  wish  to  follow  him  ;  in  the  eoort 
and  salons,  women  gave  him  more  than 
their  good  wishes.  He  bad  taken  op 
a  marked  line  of  political  condact,  and 
jet  his  enemies  were  few ;  and  at  hit 
early  death,  the  young  and  old,  the 
wrinkled  and  the  fair,  moamed  f>r 
that  brillant  man  with  like  sincerity. 

They  had  cut  down  around  him,  on 
that  day,  marshals,  princes,  dakcf, 
every  portrait,  every  bast,  that  eoald 


*  Tills  Is  not  a  strrtch  of  fancy.  Up  to  a  late  hoar  on  the  24th  (if  February,  tht«  ixtttruit 
was  mKlamaged,  nor  was  the  writer  the  only  witn^M  to  the  ^'<rnc  Jeinribcd.  A  gallant,  oli.- 
cated  Irish  coronet*  one  who  can  tptU  Mood  as  well  a^  tpUt  it,  was  standing  at  the  writer's 
side,  along  with  other  friends. 
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recal  attachment  to  the  Bourbon  race  ; 
even  the  heroes  of  the  empire  were 
not  spared.  The  military  fault  that 
caused  a  national  disaster,  was  visited 
upon  the  portrait  with  a  zest  dimin- 
isned  only  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
not  alive. 

And  still  no  hand  was  raised,  as  yet, 
to  damage  or  insult  the  portrait  of  that 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

It  must  be  that  the  good  men  do,  or 
even  show  the  wish  to  do,  lives  after 
them. 

Brandon  and  his  new  acquintance 
were  gazing  on  this  portrait.  A  little 
distance  off,  a  woman  did  the  same ; 
she  was  young,  and  of  the 'Saxon  type. 
Waa  it  a  deep  or  shallow  mystery  that 
bound  her  to  that  spot? — a  whim, 
arisen  on  the  moment,  for  a  face  she 
could  have  loved,  or  such  as  some 
creative  dream  had  once  presented  ; 
or  was  it  not  some  deeper  sentiment 
which  gave  those  eyes  that  look  of 
earnest  sadness,  those  lips  that  quiver- 
ing motion,  and  all  that  graceful  figure 
such  a  grief-like  attitude.  What 
epitaph  so  enviable,  and  so  true,  as 
that  which  sorrow  traces  on  a  woman's 
heart. 

A  drunken  vagabond  in  a  blouse  came 
up  ;  he  was  like  a  destroying  devil  for 
the  fine  arts;  whatever  showed  superior 
taste  seemed  treason  to  his  soul.  His 
speciality  was  to  destroy  the  beautiful  $ 
and  if  in  the  progress  he  hacked  at 
chairs  and  tables,  or  slashed  his  gleam- 
ing sabre  through  a  lustre  or  a  polished 
mirror,  it  was  only  just  to  keep  his 
hand  in  till  some  worthier  ooject 
caught  his  eve. 

He  reeled  up  to  the  portrait  of  the 
royal  duke,  and  poised  hb  sabre  for 
a  well-directed  cut ;  the  woman  seized 
hUarm— 

**  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?"  he 
exclaimed. 

**  You  must  not  touch  him." 

*'  Must  not !  Who  says  must  not  ? — 
that's  a  good  one.*' 

How  it  might  have  ended  if  an- 
other actor  had  not  interposed,  of 
course  is  doubtful.  A  ragged  Blouse 
addressed  his  fellow-Blouse — 

«<  Citizen,  that  is  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leaasy  you  must  not  touch  him ;  he 
was  a  brave  heart,  and,  besides,  he  is 
dead  ;  we  must  respect  him.** 

*'  1  did  not  know  who  it  was — it  was 
only  at  the  painting  I  cut." 

**  There  are  plenty  of  others  that 
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deserve  to   be  cut  down ;  but  don't 
touch  this  one." 

'*  I  tell  you  I  did  not  know  it  was 
the  duke — I  respect  him." 

He  lowered  his  destroying  sabre, 
and,  looking  like  a  gutlty  man,  sinnk 
off;  but  soon  an  object  of  the  fine 
arts  chased  the  cloud  away — the  sabre 
rallied;  and  having  sliced  the  head 
from  off  the  statue  of  a  Venus,  the 
Blouse  recovered  once  again  his  self- 
esteem. 

**  How  can  I  thank  you  ?'* 

"  Citoyenne,**  replied  the  ragged 
Blouse,  ''  1  accept  your  thanks,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  them ;  I  am  of 
the  true  Republic,  and  it  respects  the 
brave,  no  matter  under  what  banner 
they  may  fight.*' 

The  woman  court&eyed,  the  Blouse 
raised  his  cap  ;  and,  with  a  last  look 
at  the  portrait,  she  vanished  through 
the  crowd. 

**  That  would  make  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture," said  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Reginald,  moved 
by  the  deepest  emotion. 

'*  Yaes"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
mocking  tone ;  ''  you  other  English 
always  answer  by  a  •  yes' ;  your  *  yes ' 
alone  distinguishes  you  from  the  brute 
creation  ;  the  sublimebt  emotions  of 
life  expressed  by  a  monosyllable — mon 
Dieu !  what  an  organisation  I*' 

"  We  would  be  the  better,  I  think, 
of  a  little  fresh  air,"  said  Reginald. 

*'  Of  all  the  airs  in  life,  give  me  the 
fresh  air.     Ha,  ha,   very  good ;  how 

your  English    nature,    Mr Mr— 

what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Brandon." 

<*  Brandy!  Brandy ! — what  a  Saxon 
name.  Well,  I  say,  Mr.  Brandy,  your 
English  nature  could  never  have 
uttered  that  bon-mot." 

*'  Never,  sir,  on  my  life." 

"Come,  this  is  the  way;  let  us  hasten 
out ;  this  noise  will  destroy  the  unity 
of  that  scene  in  my  head.  What  a 
soul  that  woman  hasjfor  the  sublime  I— 
she  would  have  given  her  blood  for 
that  painting." 

«<  Do  you  think  there  was  no  deeper 
sentiment  to  actuate  ?" 

«*  Have  you  then  yet  to  learn,  my 
young  friend,  that  there  is  no  moving 
power  in  life  so  great  as  love  of  the 
sublime  ?  The  sublime  is  one  and  in- 
divisible— there  are  not  two  sublimes  ; 
and  once  you  love,  you  love  for  ever 
and  the  same.     Now  all  other  love. 
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even  in  the  strongest  form — for  in- 
8tanoe»  what  you  English  call  domestic 
love»  fire-side  love»  fourpost-bed  love, 
wife  love — all  such  love  wc  see  fluc- 
tuate»  varji  change.  Your  wife  dies« 
you  take  a  second,  or  a  third,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  or  you  die,  and 
your  wife  replaces  you.  Now,  there 
IS  nothing  sublime  in  all  that.  No, 
rely  on  it,  mv  friend,  love  of  the  sub- 
lime could  alone  have  sustained  that 
woman  ;  any  other  supposition  would 
argue  her  a  fool.  For  how  else  could 
that  portrait  interest  her ;  had  it  ani- 
mal life? — could  it  speak  to  her  ?  To 
be  sure,  she  might  kiss  it ;  but  could 
it  kiss  her  ?  Answer  me  that,  voila 
toute  la  question." 

*'  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  married  man  ?" 
asked  Reginald. 

"  I  am  not,  sir — I  never  will  be ; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  artist,  who  bad  a 
passion  for  blue  eyes         " 

Reginald  blushed  almost  audiblv, 
bat  at  least  most  visiblv.  The  old 
man  noticed  it,  and  smiled. 

''What  are  you  smiling  at,  sir?" 
said  Brandon,  rather  pettishly. 

"I  was  only  thinking  could  that 
colour  have  a  charm  for  you,  also.** 

"  I  did  not  say  it  had ;  you  have 
no  reason,  sir,  to     .    ■■" 

"  Don't  get  angry,  I  had  no  reason, 
bat  you,  perhaps,  are  going  to  give 
me  some.  However,  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue ;  my  story  may,  perhaps,  apply. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  friend  of 
mine  had  a  passion  for  blue  eyes — he 
thought  they  bad  a  touch  of  heaven  in 
them.  One  day  he  knelt  to  them — 
they  looked  kindly  on  him.  The  up- 
shot is,  he  got  marriet].  I  watched 
his  poiition  with  the  deepest  interent, 
resolving  to  be  guided  by  his  fate.  He 
struggled  hard,  night  and  day,  to  com* 


bine  the  two  loves — ^tbe  domeitie  and 
the  sublime.     Poor  fellow,  he  fvM ; 
five  weeks*   boose-keeping  coovioctii 
him  of  his   error.     I  took  warniig. 
and  avoided  a  like  fate.     My  k>r«  ca.i 
live  upon  eau  sucrte ;   bat  faith  Li« 
love  requires  champagne  frappc  two 
or  three  times  a   week.     Now,  nt 
young  friend,  be  warned  in  tiiae.    If 
you  do  marry,  let  it  not  be  for  tic 
ideal  or  sublime,  or  you  will  be  nl-; 
disappointed.     That  marriage  nunu 
has  spoiled  the  most  promising  vtiatj 
of  the  age." 

**  I  am  so  poor  an  artist,  that  I  c^ 
hardly  count  in  the  category  of  ^^' 
to  whom  your  law  applies." 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  we  ino?t 
separate ;  I  am  going  bomeward»,  '• 
sketch  down  the  m<udents  of  this  di;. 
Here  is  my  card,  shoold  you  viil^  i' 
con  tinueour  acquaintance." 

The  old  man  bowed*  and  tbcy  »rpv 
rated. 

As  be  turned  homeward  up  ^^'- 
centre  alley  of  the  Tuillerks,  i^* 
opens  upon  the  splendid  PUce  ^  •* 
Cfoncorde,  various  and  rapidly^sscftrt^^ 
ing  were  the  thoughts  of  RcgicA.<i 
Brandon ;  hu  bead  was  in  a  itak  ^ 
ferment  |  it  was  like  a  paoorams—^' 
did  not  reflect,  he  did  not  try ;  bii  bci^; 
was  given  up  to  scenic  purposes. 

"  You  have  something  the  nstt^ 
with  your  head.  Monsieur  Rcgie^-^* 
said  his  porter,  as  be  reached  boo^ 

"  Nothing  to  signify,  Josephe." 

Poor  fellow  1  there  was  a  psUc«  ^'-i 
of  armed  men,  hacking  up,  and  du»  • 
and  round  about  it  at  that  verj  '-  " 
ment ;  while  calmly  looking  ve  :: 
scene  were  two  blue  eyes:  they,  t>' • 
were  sad,  but  softer  in  expreesioo  t'"- 
the  portrait's — and  the  figure  v*^"^ 
girls. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Anas  A   BKTOLCTIOll. 


**  Pauline,  where  the  devil  are  my 
boots  ?    Josephe's  very  late  with  them 
todav.     I  want  to  go  out?" 
"  1 11  go  see,  Monsieur  Reginald." 
"  Josephe  I  Josephe  I  Monsieur  Re- 
ginald awaits  his  boots." 

**  Silence,  my  girl ;  don*t  cij  so : 
you'll  disturb  my  husband.  While 
you  speak,  he  organises  a  plan  of  go. 
vernment.  1  know  nothing  of  the 
boots." 


"  But,  madam,  Monaieor  Regu^' 
must  have  his  boots." 

"  Well,  it  is  only  natural  he  sbt'ttM 
wish  to  have  bis  boots;  perbap«a/ 
son  knows  something  of  tbein.  Ab- 
guste,  dear  Auguste,  know  yoo  s^l' 
thing  of  Morneur  Reginald's  boot* 

••  I  know  nought  of  the  EttgU*-- 
roan's  boots,  mamma." 

"  Look,  dear,  if  they  are  not  brlu'  - 
that  door." 
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**  In  effect*  they  are,  manima." 
"  Are  they  cleaned,  Auguste  ?*' 
"No,  raamma." 
Will  you  polish  them,  dearest  ?  " 
I  cannot,  upon  my  honour,  mam- 


u 


it 


*'  You  know  it  w  for  your  papa.*' 
*^  Well,  for  papa's  sake  I  undertake 
them." 

Reginald's  hoots  shone  with  unusual 
splendour,  as  he  descended  the  stair- 
case, and  with  reason — the  Gallic 
chaant  of 

jsBub  en  Tnaet  rAnglAia  ae  Nfnera,*' 

had  harmonised  so  thoroughly  the 
movement  of  the  brush  in  Auguste 
Flottard's  hand.  Josephe  sallied  from 
his  little  studio  and  accosted  Regi- 
nald— 

"  Monsieur  Reginald,  excuse  the 
liberty.  I  must  apologise  for  the  de- 
lay in  your  boots:  it  was  -unayoid- 
able.- 

'*  Ob,  it  matters  not;  besides,  you 
are  in  general  so  punctual." 

"  Why,  you  see.  Monsieur  Reginald, 
lam,  alas!  past  the  age  of  military 
service :  I  must  now  turn  homme  de 
lettres  and  politique ;  and  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Frenchman  to  labour 
for  his  country,  I  have  been  organis- 
ing a  little  plan  for  the  movement  of 
the  new  society.  1  am  just  sending 
the  little  Auguste  with  it  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  for  I  fear  I  have  not  time 
myself.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  you 
bad  to  await  your  boots." 

"  You  completely  absolve  yourself," 

"  You  are  going  out,  1  suppose. 
Monsieur  Reginald,  to  see  the  state  of 
the  city  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  am  going  out  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

"  Ah,  you  are  lookers  on ;  we 
Frenchmen  must  act.  I  am  j  ust  going 
to  attend  an  assembly  of  porters  in 
our  street*  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
condition  ?" 

"  Where  do  you  assemble?" 

'*  Next  door,  au  premier :  the  fa- 
mily, an  English  one,  ran  off  this 
morning.  So  the  apartment  is  va- 
cant." 

"Do  you  permit  the  presence  of 
strangers  ?" 

"  There  are  no  rules  of  any  sort  as 
yet,  and  if  you  accompany  me.  Mon- 
sieur Reginald,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  present  you." 

«*  There  is  nothing  I  desire  more." 


Josephe  Flottard  took  the  chair  by 
common  consent ;  a  scar  across  his 
forehead,  as  a  soldier  of  the  empire,  his 
being  the  longest  resident  concierge  of 
the  street,  and  his  having  a  surplus 
story  to  his  house«  were  chums  placing 
rivalry  out  of  the  question. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, "  when  I  ring  this  bell,  you  are 
to  be  silent ;  when  I  place  it  on  the 
desk,  you  are  to  talk  ;  and  when  I  put  it 
in  my  pocket,  you  are  to  adjourn. 
Now,  gentlemen,  give  attention." 

The  President  rang  the  bell — the 
silence  was  profound ;  the  President 
placed  it  on  the  table — the  clatter  dea- 
fened; the  President  rang  the  bell 
again — ^tbe  clatter  ceased. 

"  Gentlemen,    I  omitted    to  state 
that  but  one  at  a  time  speaks,  the  rest 
listen.  It  is  so  in  England,  where  «— " 
"  A  has  les  Anglais  I" 
"  Gentlemen,   we  have  not  begun 
business  yet.     You  have  therefore  no 
right  to  cry,    'A  bas  les  Anglais!' 
The  bell  is  still  in  my  hand ;  you 
must  wait  till  I  place  it  on  the  desk." 
The  bell  touched  the  desk :  the  as- 
sembly cried— 
"  A  bas  les  Anglius !" 
"  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  business- 
like  ;  I  see  we  shall  get  on." 

"  Who  speaks  first?"  demanded  a. 
voice. 

"  Moi  1"  responded  the  members. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  the  President, 
"  it  is  better  to  proceed  numerically. 
Let  number  one  begin.  Achille  Vau- 
dart,  the  word  is  yours ;  you  are 
number  one.  Take  a  minute  to  re- 
flect; state  your  number  and  your 
age  ;  and  speak  until  I  ring  the  bell." 
"  Monsieur  le  President,  I  am  ntu 
mero  un.  I  was  treize-his,  I  am  not 
forty  years  of  age.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say.  Since  ten  years  I  have 
not  spoken  above  my  breath,  unless  to 
cry  •  A  bas  les  Anglais  I'  Guizot  put 
a  muzzle  on  the  porters.  We  took  it 
off  yesterday." 

**  It  is  true  I  it  is  true  1  Bravo, 
numero  un  I" 

**  I  have  a  charming  family;    my 
wife,  and  the  little  Hercule  and  Au- 
guste, are  the  sweetest  -_^" 
The  bell  rang. 

"  Numero  un,  the  family  is  abolished. 
You  must  take  some  social  proposition, 
or  want.     Begin  again." 

"  I  want  higher  wases,  and  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  for  the  little  Hercule." 
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<<  We  cannot  entertain  the  suit  of 
clothes  :  they  are  of  the  family.  Who 
disapproves  nigher  wages  ?*' 

"  Pas  moi."  answered  a  chorus. 

**  Higher  wages  are  decreed^"  said 
the  President. 

<<  Number  two,  speak,"  said  the 
President. 

"  Am  I  to  reflect  the  minute  ?" 

**  If  you  require  it  ?" 

«•  I  don't." 

"  Speak,  then." 

<'  I  demand  that  there  be  only  six 
hours  in  the  day." 

**  Who  votes,  gentlemen,  for  six 
hours  in  the  dav  ?'* 

«  All  of  us."' 

**  Six  hours  in  the  day  are  then  de- 
creed." 

"Number  three,  the  Tribune  is 
your's,  proceed." 

<<  I  demand  two  hours  of  the  new 
day  for  the  study  of  letters." 

"  Number  three  requires  two  hours 
to  cultivate  his  mind  ?" 

*•  We  are  all  willing  to  study,"  re- 
sponded the  porters. 

**  Two  hours  of  the  day  are  then 
decreed  for  study." 

*'  Number  four,  you  have  the 
word." 

**  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have 
made  the  day  too  short." 

«*  He  is  a  royalist.*' 

"  An  aristocrat." 

«•  A  Bourbon." 


"  Throw  him  into  the  street." 

The  assembly  grew  agitated. 

The  bell  rang  ;  there  was  a  sil»ce ; 
the  President  broke  it. 

*'  Number  four,  you  are  a  react*  »•>'*», 
there  is  the  door,  we  denounce  yia." 

Number  four  retired  wiihoui  rr 
difficulty;  he  was  helped  out;  r\>*i 
one  lent  a  hand,  and  ^ome  two. 

"  Number  five,  we  await  you,**  u  1 
the  President. 

"  1  demand  to  go  down  into  \\*^ 
street ;  cVst  plus  gai." 

"  He  has  reason,"  shouted  the  dub- 
bists  ;  *'  c*est  bien  plus  gu." 

The  bell  rang. 

«  You  cannot  move,  fi^ntlemeo,  tul 
I  put  the  bell  in  my  poi^et." 

"  You  know  best ;  we  are  ^orai^t 
of  the  rule." 

"  Gentlemen, the  meeting  Uadjoar"- 
ed  ;  the  hell  is  in  my  hat,  for  I  bat-.- 
no  pocket  large  enough,  but  it  ouo 
to  the  same  thing." 

**  We  may  now  go  down  ;  the  l*  - 
is  in  our  president's  hat,  which  is  ijac? 
the  same  as  if  it  were  in  his  pockit." 

Reginald  adjourned  with  therot«t>  j. 
but  to  other  scenes,  where  each  A^i 
all  bore  witness  to  the  fact,  that  hWrti. 
equality,  fraternity,  are  difBcult  <•' 
practice  at  a  moment's  call;  l-ri-/ 
mainly  based  on  self-denial,  trntht  r  * 
honesty,  existences  indigenous  to  t\--^, 
clime,  but  unmistakeable  slow-coac^  v^ 
in  their  growth. 


CHaPTBB  V. 


A  noRiTMooa  A«  IT  wAi  IS  raBECAETi  '4a. 


"  You  forgive  roe,  Marie  ?" 

"  I  love  you,  Charles." 

The  question  and  the  answer  were 
spoken  in  a  very  sumptuous  bed-room  ; 
and  a  youth,  bearing  on  a  tray  a  break- 
fast service,  managed  skilfully  to  bend 
and  touch  the  lips  of  a  young  girl,  his 
bride,  who,  seated  at  a  little  table, 
smiled  acknowledgment  to  this  polite- 
oess. 

**  Here  is  tome  chocolate  I  have  mad« 
for  you." 

**  You  are  so  good,  Charles.** 

'*  Just  let  me  spread  the  serviette  $ 
now  you  are  served." 

When  the  youth  said  that  he  had 
brought  some  chocolate, it  was  only  just 
m  manner  of  talkiuf^.  Hr  Iml  served 
up  a  very  perfect    little  breakfast ; 


there  were  an  omelette,  toast,  kidnt }  ^ 
and  a  little  tender  beefsteak  m*  *t 
artistically  dressed.  It  is  a  fact,  tr  -* 
love  was  never  meant  to  live  n[  •  f> 
the  air  as  long  as  ita  resides  i  '* 
earth. 

"  Those  Bourbons  had  a  tamptui^u* 
nest  of  it,  dear  Marie." 

*'  How  different  from  your  Quart  tr 
Latin." 

**  Ay,  they  feasted  while  I  va«  i  > 
my    Quartier  Latin,  danned  to  t: 
death." 

**  I  pity  them,  Charles ;  they  mu-t 
reg^t  these  Tuilleries." 

•'  Yes,  poor  devils." 

*•  The  men  were  beaux  g*r9«»n».'' 

*•  To  the  devil  with  the  men,  ii   » 
only  the  women  I  pity." 
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'*Tfiey  woaM  think  it  strange  to 

**  We  have  u  gocnl  a  riirht  at  they 
bA'K  and  a  better,  to  be  here/* 

•«Yoa  think  8o»  Charles?" 

•*  I  nj  »o." 

And,  after  a  alight  paaic»  the  joath 
condnned— 

**  Are  not  we  the  children  of  that 
pMple  who  made  the  old  oporper 
rotal  t  tbev  put  him  into  thu  palace, 
&nd  we  have  put  htm  out  of  it ;  besideHf 
Hf'ar  Marie*  500  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  Bourbon  woman  who,  ere 
ImI  ntifht,  was  sleeping  in  this  room.'* 

Anil  the  jooth  interrupted  the  break- 
fi«t  with  a  very  affectionate  embrace. 

**  On  that  ground,  Marie,  you  have 
a  better  right*** 

**  In  your  eye*,  Charles ;  but  she 
VS5I  very  beautiful." 

**  Yrst  that  German  Nemours  was  a 
beaotiftti  woman.*' 

**  And  she  had  the  air  so  good.*' 

"She  was  bom  to  be  a  prince's 
wife  as  she  was  born  a  German ; 
r^ither  are  her  fault." 

**  How  long.  Charles,  do  we  stay 
kere?" 

^  By  my  fastb*  dear,  I  know  not.** 

*  But  we  shall  never  separate." 

**  My  love  will  last  until  the  Bonr- 
kms  come  again." 

**  And  mine  aa  long." 

A|^n  there  was  an  interruption 
fftto  nM>re  serioos  than  the  ffr>t. 

*  It  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  follow 
»e  yesterday,  Marie." 

**  I  eould  not  help  it,  Charles.  Mon 
Dwu!  had  yoo  been  wounded  and  I 
apt  there.** 

**  Had  I  known  you  were  so  near, 
Marie,  1  might  have  turned  coward. 


and  run  off.  What  a  honeymoon  ! 
the  first  day  of  my  marriage  building 
barricades.** 

**  Will  you  work  any  more,  Charles, 
at  your  painting  ?** 

**  The  .  Republic,  Marie,  will  not 
feed  me  anv  more  than  the  Bourbons ; 
I  must  work." 

"  I  wonder  has  any  accident  happened 
to  Brandon  ?  * 

**  1  was  thinking,  Marie,  to  go  out 
and  seek  for  him,  and* with  your  leave 
to  ask  him  to  our  dinner;  he  can 
never  see  such  tliinpr<i  n^ain  within 
these  Tuilleries,  and  it  may  serve 
him." 

**  But  he  may  mock  at  me,  Charles, 
for  being  here,  although  I  would  not 
mind  him  much  ;  but  the  world,  if  it 
hears,  may  say  a  thousand  cruel 
things." 

**  Ask  them,  Marie,  was  it  we  who 
made  the  Bourbons  run  away,  and 
called  to  life  this  young  Kepublie. 
Did  we  ask  a  duchess  to  give  up  her 
room  to  us  ?** 

«« That  is  true." 

"  It  was  destiny,  Marie — it  was  that 
magic  power.  Destiny." 

"  Yes  it  was  destiny,"  smiled  the 
young  wife ;  ''  so  ask  Reginald,  if  you 
please." 

*'\  must  kiss  that  pretty  hand, 
Marie — you  have  the  other  occupied  ; 
but " 

But  as  the  scene  is  growing  tender, 
and  more  tender  still,  and  as  we  do 
not  live  beneath  a  young  Republict 
one  and  indivisible,  but  under  the  soft 
shadow  of  a  woman's  throne,  it  will  be 
deemed  more  gallant  to  let  fall  the 
curtain,  and  to  leave  the  young  pair  to 
their  destiny. 


CHAPTBE  VI. 

«•  Aad  mmm  noMd  avrh  la  lor*  vlUi  iMr  own  ixtm, 
A«4  dlwf*  Mwkad  Miprrb  plpn,  dworaUd 

Willi  amber  oMMitiit,  %mA  grtalcr  price  or  1cm, 
Aod  arrtr*!  ■tnittod,  olhcn  tlcpt,  ftod  toiiM 

TttpanA  for  Mppcr  vllh  %  gla«  of  r«a.**— Btbqit. 


idiit  he«rs  later  than  the  teU^Akt 
<-f  these  Towng  lovers,  our  good  friend, 
Rnraald  Bnuidon,  was  a  unit  in  an 
•n-aated  semicircle,  whose  centre,  a 
^*<<v  whiskered  Blouse,  was  seated 
•frBiMWrgs  on  a  cask  of  the  best 
Binnndy  in  France,  holding  in  his 
Hifit  hand  m  very  fair-sized  silver 
tt%ktrd,  while  the  left  was  placrd  upon 
i  Met  is  the  big  caak's  side,  ready  to 
•whdran  it  f  aoawnt't  calL 


**  Well,  my  American,  you  must 
help  to  christen  the  Republic." 

*♦  Willingly,  citiaen.*' 

In  mixed  companies  it  was  of\en  a 
better  card  of  introduction  to  say  yon 
came  from  the  Great  Western  Ke- 
publie, so  Reginald  at  least  found. 

•«  Now,  my  American,  you  have 
done  your  duty,  I  mu»t  do  mine;  I 
must  water  my  horses,  and  I  begin 
with  the  old  grey.    Come  roand  hera  I 
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The  old  grey  was  a  fierce^  one-eyed 
old  man,  and  must  hare  been  watered 
at  a  Tery  early  hoar  that  morDing*  for 
he  encored  the  tankard  three  times, 
and  would  have  ventured  on  a  fourth* 
had  not  the  rider  of  the  cask  refused  a 
fresh  supply. 

**  Off  with  you,  you'll  get  no  more  ; 
do  you  want  to  break  your  wind." 

**  Come,  my  little  chesnut  mare,  you 
must  have  a  tankard — one  tankard.*' 
This  was  addressed  to  a  brown- 
haired  girl,  dressed  up  in  a  blouse, 
with  a  small  sword  at  her  side. 

*'  There,  my  pretty  one,  there. 
Well,  American,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  little  mare's  shapes." 

"  She  looks  a  thoroughbred.*' 

"  Indeed  you  might  sny  so,  if  you 
•aw  her  out  of  harness.  Hist  I  there, 
Tou  long-legged  garrin  ;  you'd  be 
jealous  if  any  one  got  the  tankard  after 
the  little  mare's  lips — round  with 
you." 

It  took  some  minutes  for  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  cask  to  water  his  horses, 
for  they  were  twelve  in  number  ;  and 
some  of  the  stud  were  uncommonly 
thirsty.    At  length  it  was  accomplished. 

"  Come,  now,  American,  you  want 
to  be  shown  the  duchess's  apartment." 

"  At  your  leisure ;  I  am  not  pressed." 

*'  Well,  come,  American,  you  and  I 
will  drink  my  horses'  healtli,  and  my 
little  mare's  health,  and  the  yuung 
duchess's  health,  and  her  man's 
health,  before  we  go." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  citizen." 

"  That  smacks,  American,  like  the 
blood  of  a  gouty  king ;  it  is  as  rich» 
•ir,  if  it's  not  as  old,  as  a  Bourbon's. 
Come,  now,  help  me  oif  the  cask^-I 
am,  in  verity,  top-heavy  ;  I  have  so 
much  to  think  of,  my  head  is  crammed 
full." 

Help,  and  his  own  weight,  removed 
the  Blouse  from  his  eminent  position  ; 
and  having  marshalled  his  horses  in 


pairs,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head ; 
then  taking  Reginald's  arm— a  prop 
not  to  be  despised  in  his  present  top- 
heavy  condition«-he  emerged  from  the 
wine  cave  to  the  higher  regions  of  cl» 
palace. 

**  Now,  then,  I  must  leave  yo«  bt 
horses,"  said  the  leader,  as  tbej 
reached  a  large  landing,  from  vbich 
branched  several  galleriM. 

"  Always  keep  to  the  same  stable,  lo 
that  1  may  know  where  to  find  juo ; 
and.  Long  Legs,  give  the  little  mare  s 
comfortable  bed." 

The  setting  sun  had  seMoa  lookei 
upon  a  stranger  scene,  even  in  «<(i^ 
France,  than  the  old  Palaee  of  th' 
Tuilleries  presented  on  the  eveotncrLhit 
we  write  of.  It  might  be  likened 
in  good  truth,  to  many  a  thing : 
might  be  likened  to  a  seraglio,  f^r 
every  lady  had  her  sultan,  and  s^b-' 
two  or  more,  and  these  contended  t-f 
her— this  was  its  Western  trait :  ari 
then  it  had  iU  Eastern  feature,  tr 
there  were  many  there  who,  •u1ia> 
like,  had  more  than  their  fair  share  <^' 
wanton  beauties.  The  bedroom-d-Hin 
were  mostly  lying  open.  It  is  •»>^ 
not  to  show  our  readers  in,  nor  itu  • 
we  venture  on  description.  Soffit  ** 
just  to  say,  that  over  the  whole  *^.  rt' 
of  this  strange  society,  in  bed  n>*  -  * 
gallery,  or  wine-cave,  at  the  hoar  thii 
we  write  of,  there  was  a  certain  U> 
gour,  for  the  men  had  mostly  all  b<r  i 
visry  drunk,  and  some  were  still  •i' . 
while  the  terrible  excitement  of  t:  <.* 
previous  day  had  used  oat  the  it\  J 
fire  of  their  brain. 

"  There,  now,  you  lee  that  ^^  < 
there,"  said  Brandon's  eonpv^:''"' 
**  the  next  room  after  is  the  dttche«*  * 
apartment.  Tell  the  duke  I'd  ^  * 
and  see  him.  If  I  hadn't  my  borx^  •  - 
look  aAer ;  besides,  he  is  bad  ci't- 
pany,  although  he  is  a  good  Rtpul" 
lican." 


CHAPTER   Vn. 


«•  II«lf  Uic  world  kaovff  not  how  the  olbcr  half  Urn.** 


''  REGi>rALn,you  are  ten  minutes  late," 

•aid  the  duke,  alias  Charles. 
''How  goes  it,  dear  Marie  ?" 
"  Very   well,    my    Reginald  ;    and 

you  ?" 
"  I  guard  still  my  health  and  appe. 

lite.- 


"  But  what  retarded  you,  Rcgiaslii' 
said  Charle*. 

"  Why  my  guide,  your  friendi  !'•'-' 
to  water  bin  hordes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?~he  has  9<f 
horses." 

••  In  other  wordf«  he  was  iervi«^ 
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ont  some  Burgundy  to  hiji  bodv-guard, 
and  he  calls  that  watering  his 
horses.*' 

"  He  is  an  original ;  but  if  it  were 
not  for  his  horses,  there  would  not  be 
so  much  order  in  the  palace  ;  he  has 
the  knack  of  organising  drunken  men. 
However,  I  must  serve  up  dinner. 
Marie,  do  you  entertain  our  old  friend, 
while  I  set  fire  to  my  bifteck/'  And 
Charles  went  off  to  his  business. 

"  How  pretty  you  are,  Marie,'*  said 
Brandon,  after  gazing  for  a  full  mi- 
nute on  his  young  hostess. 

"  You  think  so  ?" 

**  And  that  blush  adds  to  it.** 

"  Now,  Reginald,  I  will  anger  my- 
self if  you  go  on  with  your  compli- 
ments." 

Reginald's  observatioiv  was  just; 
Marie  was  very  pretty.  She  had  sym- 
metry of  fignre-^she  had  expression  ; 
and  these  alone  win  hearts.  But,  in 
addition,  she  expressed  a  perfect  little 
piece  of  Grecian  sculpture  in  her  face, 
whose  olive  ground  at  every  moment 
showed  unrivalled  little  colours,  from 
the  blood-red  blush  to  the  lighter 
shades  of  animation.  There  was  a 
rich  luxuriance  of  the  darkest  hair  ; 
while  her  soft,  haxel  eyes  were  not  too 
full  of  life,  they  bad  a  pensive  cast* 
Marie  bad  selected  from  the  neigh- 
bouring wardrobe  a  blue  silk  wrapping 
gown,  which  certainly  was  rather  a 
neglige  dress  for  dinner,  but  still  be- 
came her  wonderfully  ;  and  then,  to 
give  effect  to  all,  Marie  had  such  a 
graceful,  winning  manner,  with  a 
voice  whose  tones  were  little  bars  of 
music  falling  on  the  ear;  that  half- 
embarrassed  awkwardness,  too,  caused 
from  her  strange  position,  added 
another,  and  the  true  refining  charm, 
to  this  young  girL 

^*Do  you  remember,  Marie,  the 
first  time  I  met  you  ?** 

<*  Yes,  I  do,  it  was  in  Charles's 
studio.** 

"  He  was  making  a  copy  from  your 
prethr  bead." 

''  How  I  bated  that  way  of  living  ; 
but  we  were  so  poor." 

**  Yes,  and  you  thought  Charles  was 
poor,  and  you  would  sit  for  nothing." 

*<  How  good  he  always  was." 

"  I  remember  how  he  would  advise 
you  never  to  sit  for  young  artistes, 
only  for  the  old." 

"  He  had  reason,  and  I  hated  it" 

**And  then  your  head  only  was 


worth  sketching ;  he  advised  you  never 
to  think  of  sitting  for  a  bust." 
'*  You  always  loved  Charles.*' 

"  Yes,  but  he  did  not  always  love 
me.  The  day  I  made  him  think 
that  you  had  promised  to  sit  to  me  in 
a  short  Scotch  petticoat,  he  did  not 
love  me  that  day." 

'*  Are  you  still  fond  of  your  Blue- 
eyes,  Reginald  ?" 

''  Always,  dear  Marie.*' 

"  Have  you  heard  of  them  lately  ?" 

'*  I  have,  Marie,  and  they  were 
well." 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are 
served,"  said  Charles,  as  he  bore  in 
upon  a  tray  the  dinner. 

<*  Marie  will  do  the  honours,  while 
I  act  as  butler,  cook,  and  general  at- 
tendant." 

The  dinner  proceeded  cheerfully, 
for  it  was  good ;  and  the  lovers  and 
tbeur  guest  were  all  contented  with 
each  other. 

"  I  never  eat  such  a  dinner,  Charles ; 
vou  are  a  regular  cordon  bleu.  I  was 
in  luck  to  meet  you  to-day." 

"  I  was  out  marketing  then — nor 
would  I  have  invited  any  one  save  you, 
Reginald ;  but  you  and  my  dear  Marie 
are  old  friends." 

"  You  work  none  now,  Reginald  ?" 

*'  No,  Marie,  but  I  oollect  materials 
for  future  work." 

*'  You  cannot  work  in  a  revolution." 

*'  You  are  right,  Charles ;  too  great 
a  richness  in  materials,  and  they  con- 
fused." 

**  Yon  have  no  wine,  Reginald  ;  fill 
your  glass,  and  drink  to  our  young 
Republic." 

**  I  drink  anything  you  like,  Charles, 
excepting  bad  wine.*' 

**  Every  artist  is  at  heart  a  Repub- 
lican, and  you  must  be  one." 

**  I  do  not  see  the  connection." 

''  Why,  every  artist  loves  to  see  his 
art  esteemed,  and  it  cannot  be  so 
while  he  himself  is  looked  down  upon. 
It  was  so  here ;  it  is  so,  my  friend,  in 
your  England." 

"  Only  by  the  vulgar." 

«  But  what  you  call  your  vulgar  is 
in  the  majority ;  your  vulgar  is  public 
opinion." 

"  That  is  true." 

"  Do  you  like  that,  Reginald  ?" 

«'  No,  I  do  not,  Charles." 

"  And  are  you  sure,  my  Reginald, 
that  it's  only  the  vulgar  who  look  down 
on  artbts  ?" 
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•  "  Of  course  I  am,  who  else  ?" 

*'  Why,  my  friend^  is  your  English 
court  much  frequented  by  artists  ?" 

"  Not  particularly." 

"And  why  is  that?" 

**  Why  because,  you  see,  because—" 
and  Reginald  stammered  considerably. 

"  Because,  my  friend,  to  be  an  ar- 
tist is  nothing — it  is  not  even  a  rung 
in  your  social  ladder ;  your  public 
opinion  does  not  point  it  out  to  your 
.royalty,  and  your  royalty  knows  no- 
thing about  it ;  it  is  no  position,  and 
to  go  to  your  court,  you  must  have  a 
position  or  a  purse." 

**  But  you  mistake  entirely,  my  dear 
Charles — the  arts  are  highly  patron- 
isted  by  our  sovereigns ;  for  instance, 
George  the  Fourth." 

**  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say;  I  understand.  You  English 
artists  are  like  your  men-cooks :  their 
dishes  are  allowed  to  table,  and  your 
paintings  are  allowed  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  Windsor ;  but  both  cook  and 
artist  are  kept  off  at  their  proper  dis- 
tance." 

**  There  is  some  truth  in  what  yon 
say." 

**  Then,  my  friend,  your  constitution 
may  be  very  good  for  dukes,  and  gran- 
dees, and  big  purses,  but  it  would  not 
suit  an  artiste  like  me." 

<'  But  things  are  changing ;  there  is 
growing  up  a  true  taste. 

"  For  vour  sake,  my  Reginald,  I 
hope  it  will  be  so ;  but  as  yet  there  is 
only  a  pretence  to  taste  in  your  Eng- 
land. If  there  were  true  taste,  your 
arUste  would  be  looked  up  to  and  not 
down  to." 

**  However,  Charles,  I  do  not  de- 
spair ;  we  have  a  woman  on  the  throne ; 
•he  is  young,  she  is  fair.  She  is  said 
to  be  an  humble  student  in  our  glori- 
ous science." 

**\  love  your  true  Englishwoman, 
Reginald,  but  your  men  are  all  sham.** 

**  You  are  paying  compliments  to 
Reginald,"  said  Marie. 

**  Reginald,  understand  me — I  mean 
the  Saxon  male  pretenders  to  taste." 

**  Our  would-be  simpering  patrons, 
who  profess  to  take  the  artist  bv  the 
hand— oonfonnd  theml — in  thehope^ 
oonfonnd  them  I  that  a  ray  of  his  glory 
may  eventually  be  put  down  to  their  ac- 
count—confound  theml" 

Poor  Rcffinald  began  to  puiT  and 
fame  most  raarfuUy. 

^  Now,  Reginald,  Ranald  I  we  mtut 


change  the  subject ;  once  you  get  to 
your  confounding,  I  know  yooarekMOg 
your  temper." 

**  Not  I,  my  dear  fellow,  1  dcspiv 
the  whole  race  of   ■   ■■" 

«<  Well,  Reginald,  what  do  yon  tbiak 
of  our  apartment  ?" 
^  **  It  is  charming.     How  long  do  jea 
stay  here  ?*' 

**  As  long  as  my  friend's  horses  esa 
keep  the  canaille  quiet." 

The  hour  advanced;  the  friends  hid 
sipped  their  coffee ;  the  artists  had 
smoked,  through  Marie  a  land  psnu** 
sion,  some  very  good  cigars,  late  tkt 
property  of  his  Grace  of  Nemonrt; 
and  it  was  time  for  Reginald  to  note. 

**  Well,  Marie,  it  is  time  to  say  good 
night." 

**  Good  night,  my  dear  Reginald.** 

**  Good  night,  Cbarlea." 

<'  Good  night,  Reginald ;  let  as  <c« 
you  soon  again.*' 

The  Tuilleries  had  oobm  to  lifc ;  tht 

sounds  of  wassail  and  wild  revdrv, 

that  smote  on  Reginald's  car,  vrr* 
symptomsunmutakMbleaodwDdoubted 

of  the  resurrection.  In  bb  descent,  be 
paused  to  look  at  a  wild  polka  thai  had 
been  organised  in  one  of  the  largv 
saloons.  There  was  every  variety  that 
costume  or  the  want  of  ooatome  cooM 
afford — staff  uniforms,  royal  liviriesi 
with  the  torn,  blood-staulad,  dutfv 
blouse,  moved  and  mingled  in  thefraa* 
tic  dance. 

Our  artist  was  not  long  withont  sa 
invitation. 

*'  Come,  pretw  citixen,  yon  shsll 
have  a  round  with  me;  thU  bmtedsa- 
ces  on  my  feet." 

**  With  pleasore,  fair  one." 

Music,  a  polka,  a  naked  boat  of  il^h* 
and-blood  in  close  proximity,  to  »J 
the  least,  are  dangerous  things  i<* 
youth  to  couple  with.  Bot  Braadoe 
was  a  youth  of  some  ezperimee— ^ 
had  taken  his  degrees  before  he 
went  abroad;  and  he  had  learned  is 
English  ball-rooms,  and  been  •dK>oled 
to  gate  with  due  propriety  on  the  still 
more  lovely,  naked,  public  boeooa  d 
bis  charming  countrywomen.  Thb  be* 
ing  so,  our  friend  oould  bear»  witbovt 
much  shock,  one  naked  inch  addltioosL 

«<  That  is  what  1  call  to  dance;  yoo 
shall  be  my  cavalier  all  night" 

It  required  some  diplomacy  to  <** 
cape,  but  at  length  our  artist  reaobsd 
the  outside  of  the  palace;  and  bs 
wonderedi  as  he  btqt  hie  footitip 
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homeward,  whether  plain-bred  honesty 
was  not»  upon  the  whole*  the  wisest 
policy ;  and  most  sincerely  did  he 
wish  that  some  of  the  chief  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  could  jast  have 
taken  a  turn  or  two  in  that  same  pol« 


ka ;  it  might  have  led  them  to  reAc^et, 
whether  their  diplomatic  plots  and 
plans,  through  overcraft  and  stint  of 
honesty,  might  not  at  length  be  merg« 
ed  into  a  nndnight  dance. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 


ThA  gnai  wlthtftCh,  the  flower  fadcth.* 


Thebb  may  be  some  desirous  to  learn 
how  it  was  our  hero  lived,  whether  by 
his  ways  and  means,  or  Umsquenet,  or 
00  his  rents  ;  we  shall  give  one  instance 
how  our  artist  gained  three  hundred 
francs,  enough  to  keep  him  for  a  month, 
that  will  suffice  for  all  legitimate  in- 
quiry; any  further  pushing  of  the 
matter  would  strike  us  as  impertinent. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  March, 
Reginald  was  sitting  in  his  small  apart- 
ment reflecting,  as  he  watched  the 
smoke  ascend  in  graceful  curls  from 
his  pipe.  It  is  past  our  power  to  tell 
what  his  reflections  were,  but  it  may 
be  Blue. eyes  played  a  part  therein  ;  it 
may  be  that  Ambition  lent  a  hand  to 
colour  up  the  scenes  which  Hope  kept 
whispering  were  to  be,  for  Reginald 
was  ambitious;  failure  upon  failure 
had  not  quelled  his  spirit ;  the  morn- 
ing after  a  complete  defeat  he  would 
rise  up  fresh  as  ever ;  yon  might  one 
time  have  fitted  up  a  little  Louvre  with 
his  works ;  he  had  them  all  upon  his 
hands,  he  could  not  sell  them,  but  on 
he  worked. 

His  first  failure  was  a  regular  re- 
buff, a  koock-down  blow;  he  was 
senseless  for  a  day,  but  he  got  up 
s^n.  The  second  failure  stunned 
him  for  a  moment,  but  he  never  lost 
his  legs ;  he  staggered  through  it  very 
fairly.  The  third  fiulure  found  him  on 
his  guard ;  his  position  all  through  the 
dav  was  beautiful.  Every  succeeding 
ftilnre  found  him  stronger ;  for  the  ele- 
venth failure  he  would  not  even  make 
the  slightest  preparation,  he  felt  him- 
self so  trained  and  strong. 

Our  readers  must  at  once  perceive 
that  it  was  useless  for  any  public  to 
contend  against  a  youth  of  this  sort, 
growing  every  hour  silently  in  strength, 
skill,  determination ;  it  may  be  some 
one  gave  a  hint  to  this  eflect,  since  the 
eleventh  failure  never  did  arrive.  As 
defeat  had  never  daunted,  so  success 
had  never  spoiled.    He  wu  still  the 


same  Brandon,  patient,  progressivey 
self-denyine ;  having  got  at  length  the 
upper  hand,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
keep  it.  And  Brandon  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful.  How  many  minds  have 
perished  in  the  ordeal  of  that  terrible 
apprenticeship— how  many  have  run 
astray,  to  perish  ere  the  mind  has 
wrought  its  masterpiece — is  sad.  Alas  I 
what  visions  rise  to  scare  us  as  we 
write — it  is  as  yesterday.  We  see  a 
young  man,  bent  like  the  punished 
schoolboy  to  his  task — work,  work ; 
for  him  there  seemed  no  holiday ;  ever 
in  that  iron  harness,  labouring  on 
through  the  lone  mountain-paths  of 
stern  science  ;  the  lark  may  sing,  the 
world  dance  without,  and  all  invite  to 
pleasure,  still  is  his  doom  to  labour.  At 
length  that  great  mind  reels,  Maccul- 
lagh  climbs  to  death,  and  falls  a  lau- 
relled victim  on  that  height  so  few 
attain.  The  tears  of  friendship  still 
fall  freshly  on  that  grave  ;  and  while 
our  country  honours  the  great  name, 
his  friends  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
worth. 

We  turn  back  to  where  we  left  our 
artist :  we  left  him  with  his  fancies  and 
his  pipe,  and  we  were  just  about  to 
tell  our  readers  how  it  was  he  made 
three  hundred  francs. 

The  hall-bell  rang,  and  in  a  moment 
after  Brandon's  servant  entered  to  an- 
nounce there  was  a  gentlenum  desirous 
to  see  her  master  at  once,  on  most 
particular  affairs. 

''  Show  the  gentleman  in,"  said 
Brandon. 

The  stranger  entered;  he  was  a 
young  Englishman,  and  immediately 
addressed  the  artist-^ 

''  I  have  the  pleasure  to  address  Mr. 
Brandon  ?" 

**  My  name  is  Brandon." 
^  **  I  have  a  relation  dying,  a  young 
girl ;  she  may  live  but  a  few  hours* 
Can  you  take  a  likeness  at  once  ?*' 

'' Certainly;  I  shall  do  my  best* 
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Had  I  known  the  lady  in  healthy  it 
would  greatly  aid  me,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sketch  a  face  which  changes 
ftvery  moment/* 

"  You  must  do  your  best ;  here  is 
the  address.  I  shall  go  prepare  for 
your  arrival." 

Reginald  was  not  long  in  making 
his  preparations :  in  a  few  minutes  he 
reached  the  house  to  which  the  stranger 
had  directed  him. 

^'  Ahout  what  age?'*  asked  Brandon» 
as  he  waited  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  About  eighteen,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Who  is  it  that  sings  ?** 

'<  It  is  my  poor  daughter." 

The  dying  girl  sung.  At  intervals 
the  voice  would  tremble,  ceasf*,  and 
then  again  roll  richly,  lightly  on, 
through  some  soft  music  she  had 
loved — attuning  for  the  last  time  on 
this  earth,  so  soon  to  be  transferred 
to  Heaven*s  choir,  it  was  sorrowful 
to  hear  that  voice. 

**  Everything  is  ready,  Mr.  Bran- 
don ;  let  us  go  in.*' 

There  are  scenes  which  dwell  and 
linger  in  the  memory  through  this  life, 
which  even  the  world's  .commerce  can- 
not hammer  out,  nor  other  sorrows 
following  on  remove;  such  was  the 
scene  we  faintly  give, 

**  Ellen,  he  is  come  so  soon ;  my  hair 
is  not  arranged." 

**  Your  hair  is  very  well,  dear 
Fanny." 

*<  Let  me  smooth  it  down." 

**  Now,  dear,  it  is  well.*' 

At  times  her  reason  wandered*  at 
times  it  was  controlled  |  some  little 
artifice  had  been  successfully  employed 
to  gain  admittance  for  the  painter. 

An  oil-lamp  threw  rather  a  dull 
shading  through  the  room.  Brandon 
suggested  some  slight  alterations  in 


the  light;  and,  seated  opposite  the 
bed  on  which  the  girl  lay,  at  length 
he  ventured  to  look  steadily  towards 
that  face.  Could  death  be  writtaa 
there — through  all  that  yonth  sad 
beauty,  death — death  throogh  tkkoss 
brilliant  eyes — death  on  the  oc^ortd 
cheek  ? 

The  artist's  hand  might  fairly  trem- 
ble, when  his  heart  wept.  The  young 
and  innocent,  like  summer-blossoms, 
fade— wither— -die.  We  wonder,  wcep» 
almost  rebel ;  yet,  who  so  fit  to  die? 
Shall  none,  save  gnarled*  Masted 
stumps,  be  gathered  to  those  gardens? 
No  tender  fibre,  stretching  heaven^ 
ward,  to  be  preserved  from  the  rode 
blasts  of  earth,  and  grafted  m*  for 
life  undying,  on  that  ^  Tree,  whw 
leaves  are  for  the  healing"  of  sU 
lands. 

«  Mother,  I  love  to  hold  yov  hanJ. 
Now  Mr.  Brandon  may  begin." 

Then  she  would  wander — **  I  cm- 
not  sing,  for  I  am  tired;  let  ns  drive* 
Chazalie  I  Chasalie  l"~thU  was  some 
name.  And  then  oonsciouaoess  woukl 
come.  **  Mother,  I  am  tired ;  let  mt 
sleep.     Mr.  Brandon,  is  it  finished?' 

"  Nearly,  very  nearly.** 

'<  Thank  you,  I  most  sleep.  En«t 
stay  with  me.  Motheri  good  night- 
one  kiss." 

It  was  only  a  roufffa  sketehf  to  be 
touched  up  afterward  firom  neosory* 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  lOceofsi 
done  in  health,  but  when  the  girl  wsi 
younger  by  some  years. 

<'  You  will  let  me  take  it  home  with 


me. 


t» 


«<  Certainly  ;  be  carefnl  of  it.  To* 
know  its  value  to  as  now.** 

It  was  thus  that  Brandon  gained 
three  hundred  francs. 


CnAPTSE  DC. 


A  UlTTSa. 


**  This  Dolt  WW  wtlttM  opoB  idti-ediM  pv«r, 
The  leml  •  ■onfloirer,  *  Ellc  vout  tuit  ptftoiit,* 
Hm  motto  cat  opou  a  white  cornelian, 
Xbc  wax  waa  wgcrSiw    lu  a«t  TWalUoA.**— Bvaov. 


«<  This  is  too  bad;  now  it  is  three 
weeks,  soon  it  will  be  a  month,  and 
yet  there  is  no  letter — not  even  a 
common- place  answer  to  my  letters— 
jfou  have  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of 
iHneu.  A  week  ago  you  were  met 
out  at  a  lansquenet  party  by  some 


friends  of  ours ;  so  should  yon  wrils 
(which  I  must  here  request  most 
emphatically  that  you  will  not  to  me) 
do  not,  pray,  give  yourself  the  trooble 
to  allege  some  dreadful  illness  as  voor 
apology  ;  for  even  a  week's  illnesi 
could  not  excuse  to  ne  n  fortaigbt'i 
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mde,  ongratefal  silence.  And  this  is 
the  reward  for  all  my  griefs  and  self- 
denial  1  Do  you  know  all  that  I  gave 
up  for  youy  R^inald — all  that  I  lx>re» 
and  wiUi  such  happiness,  for  yon — for 
youp  an  artisif  Do  you  know  the 
estimation  of  an  artist  in  oar  England? 
How  often  did  my  friends  uphraid  me  ; 
how  often  have  they  said,  *  If  he  were 
6ven  a  farmer,  a  city  clerk,  anything 
but  an  artist — a  man  who  paints. 
Good  heavens,  how  could  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  1*  I  have  done  with  these 
ttpbraidiogs  now.  I  make  hut  one 
request — it  is,  that  you  will  burn  let- 
ters, or  anything  of  mine  that  you  may 
have ;  I  have  done  so,  or  at  least  I  am 
going  to  do  so  with  all  (if  yours. 
—Farewell,  "Maky." 

Whether  Reginald  was  the  guilty 
man  this  letter  paints,  the  following 
chapter  will  unfold. 

Reginald  Brandon  was  some  months 
older,  and  many,  many  years  a  wiser 
man,  so  at  least  he  fancied,  than  when 
last  we  saw, him  in^the  month  of  March. 
1  It  was  a  lovely  evening  of  midsum- 
mer ;■  he  had  strolled  into  the  Champs 
Elysees,  after  a  laborious  day  of  ear- 
nest labour ;  he  soon  had  tired  of 
the  grand  promenade,  and  turned  to 
lounge  among  the  different  open-air 
caf^  whose  singers  and  orchestras 
form  a  grand  attraction  to  Pari- 
sians of  the  less  fashionable  class.  A 
length  he  found  himself  the  tenant 
of  three  chairs,  one  small,  round 
table,  and  a  bottle  of  Parisian  beer,  all 
within  the  roped- round  space  of  one  of 
these  cafes. 

There  was  a  visible  agitation  among 
the  company ;  the  conversations  were 
animated;  songs  of  a  political  caste, 
or  at  least  to  which  a  political  meaning 
was  attached,  had  been  just  sune ; 
they  bad  been  hissed  and  hissed  by 
different  portions  of  the  audience,  and 
already  an  angry  feeling  had  sot  up ; 
every  man  that  hissed  frowned  on  the 
man  who  hissed.  Reginald  neither 
hissed  nor  hissed ;  but  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  seated  near  two  tables, 
that  clamorously  demanded  from  time 
to  time  the  old  national  air  of  *'  Vive 
Henri  Quatre  ;'*  and  these  tables  had 
brought  themselves,  and  even  the 
neighbouring  ones,  into  general  disre- 
pute, for  the  great  majority  of  the  caf^*s 
guests  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  ^<  Henri  Quatre  "  ad- 
^nirertf 


The  "  Marseillaise"  was  demanded  ; 
the  orchestra  in  a  body  came  forward^ 
and  commenced  the  Republican  an- 
them. 

The  Henri  Quatre  tables  hissed 
louder  than  the  orchestra  could  sing 
— matters  came  to  a  crisis. 

A  bottle  of  Strasbourg  beer  was 
flung;  the  projectile  exploded  among 
the  Henri  Quatre  tables ;  the  Henri 
Quatre  tables  responded  by  cries  of 
"  Bravo,  bravo  1"—"  Vive  la  bi^re." 

"  A  bas  le  Faubourg  St.  Germain^ 
they  are  mocking  us,"  cried  a  votco 
from  the  quarter  whence  the  bottle 
emanated. 

''  En  avant !"  exclaimed  a  Blouse,  as 
he  sprung  to  his  feet ;  the  signal  was 
answered  by  a  general  rising,  and  a 
general  rush  upon  the  Henri  Quatr^ 
tables. 

**  Down  with  the  aristocrats  1"  was 
the  war-cry  of  the  assailants.  **  Vive 
la  bi^re"  was  the  only  answer  vouch- 
safed ;  but,  like  magic,  up  rose  a  bar- 
ricade of  chairs  between  the  assailants 
and  their  enemy.  Reginald's  chairs 
and  tables  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, while  he  stood  bewildered  behind 
the  barricade. 

"  Shoulder  arms  1  Fire,  et  sauvous 
nous,"  exclaimed  the  leader  of  the 
barricade ;  and  at  his  word  a  shower 
of  apples,  biscuitsy  gravel^^oured  upon 
the  assailants. 

"  Ha  1  they  fire  on  the  people.'* 

'<  Mourir  pour  la  patrie.*' 

*'  I  am  struck  by  a  biscuit." 

The  barricade  was  neither  taken, 
nor  did  it  capitulate — its  defenders 
ran  off,  and  Reginald  found  himself  a 
prisoner. 

''  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

''  He  is  my  prisoner." 

"  No,  I  took  him." 

*'  Pardon  me,  you  are  both  wrong." 

Reginald  changed  hands  several 
times. 

**  Has  any  one  a  cord  ?" 

"  Here  is  a  knife." 

To  use  a  very  vulgar,  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  Reginald  Brandon  thought 
"  his  goose  was  cooked."  Fortune 
willed  it  otherwise. 

**  Citizens,  let  this  gentleman  go," 
said  a  prepossessing  figure  in  a  blouse  $ 
"  he  is  an  Englishman ;  accident  placed 
him  behind  the  barricade  which  I 
made." 

Reginald  was  released;  his  substi- 
tute was  pounced  on  ;  there  was  a. 
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struggle — he  fell — they  leaped  on  him 
-i-they  kicked  at  him.  • 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  thought  Bran- 
don ;  '*  they'll  kill  him ;  and  it  is  for 
me  he  has  done  it-— I  most  make  an 
effort." 

Our  artist  was  a  youth  of  some 
plucky  and  considerable  sinew ;  such 
as  they  were,  he  had  the  thorough 
use  of  all  bis  limbs — in  fact,  he  was 
the  favourite  pupil  of  two  chief 
professors  in  the  art  of  self- defence, 
and  at  one  period  had  put  himself  in 
serious  training  for  the  ring,  thinking 
it  a  surer  and  a  safer  road  to  worldly 
honours  in  his  country,  and  e?en  to 
royal  favour,  if  history  be  correct, 
than  the  bare,  desert  highway  of  lite* 
rature  and  the  arts. 

"  Citizens,  citizens,  yon  will  not 
strike  a  man  upon  the  ground!  French- 
men,  be  Frenchmen, — in  God*8  name» 
let  the  man  get  up.'* 

But  there  are  moments  in  this  life 
when  argument,  eloquence,  and  logic 
are  in  vain— when  we  must  have  re* 
course  to  first  principles ;  that  moment 
had  arrived. 

"Damn  me,  if  I  donHT*  Regi- 
nald's  young  blood  was  up,  and  in  a 
right  and  generous  line ;  he  braced  up, 
struck  out  left  and  right,  and  brushed 
them  off  the  fallen  man  like  Aim. 

*<  Up  with  you — can  you  run  ?  My 
God,  it  is  you,  Pruguet  t" 

<*  I  am  not  much  hurt,  Reginald ; 
let  us  run." 

"Run!  I  follow." 

The  fallen  man  ran»   leaped   the 


ropes;  Reginald  was  fullovinfr;  s 
blouse  made  at  him ;  be  was  tkilW 
in  the  savate,  that  is,  trained  to  kick; 
he  made  a  sweeping  kick  at  Reginald  1 
head.  Reginald  leaped  back,  nved 
his  bead,  advanced,  doubled  him  op 
in  the  wind,  as  he  returned  from  bis 
pirouette,    and  dropped    htm  fike  a 

log- 
"  Come  on  now,  any  on«  thai  Bkes," 

cried  Reginald. 

"  Ha,  he  boxes!  En  avant,  down  with 
the  Englishman." 

It  was  a  sight  to  see !  there  was  a 
perfect  circle  formed  :  the  yoang  msa 
stood  alone— an  arena  with  one  eom- 
batant — an  Englishman  at  bay.  Hs 
could  not  ran — no  thoroagb-blooded 
pupil  of  the  ring  can  run,  after  one 
serious  round — he  is  not  tnioed  fur 
that. 

There  was  a  cry  of  *•  anx  armfs  !** 
the  man  who  raised  it  seised  a  chur ; 
the  rest  followed  his  example. 

The  reader  may  remember  to  havf 
seen  recorded  in  the  Scottish  history 
that,  once  upon  a  time,  the  Bimbsm 
forest  marched  against  King  Macbetii's 
castle ;  even  so,  a  forest  of  regularly 
thickset  chairs,  encircled  and  roshrd 
upon  poor  Reginald.  The  fight  was 
neither  long  nor  doubtful ;  there  was 
a  dizzy  ringing  in  the  artist's  bead; 
and  the  last  sounds  that  fell  upon  b'^ 
ear  were  those  of  "  A  has  lea  Anglab** 
-—"Live  the  Republic,  one  and  tndi- 
viaible  5"  "  Libertc  ;"  "  Egalitr  T 
"  Fraternity  r*  words  for  ever  aftff 
printed  on  his  memory. 


CHAPTKB  X. 


**  The  covTM  of  tnN  Unrv  bctw  ytt  rta  omooIIi. 


<«  Taii  her  gently,  Robert." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  but  firmly.*' 
They  were  husband  and  wife  who 
thus  spoke — father  and  mother  to  our 
dear  friend.  Blue-eyes,  whose  gentle 
knock  was  heard  a  moment  after  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  where  the 
speakers  tat. 
"  Come  in  I" 

Blae*eyes  entered  ;  her  cheeks  were 
thinner,  and,  perhaps,  her  eyes  a  little 
redder  than  when  last  we  saw  her. 
Still  Blue-eyea  looked  very  pretty,  very 
frightened,  very  sad. 
"  Pana  wiihet  to  apeak  with  joa«  107 


"  Mamma  and  I  wish  to  apeak  with 
you,  my  dear  Mary."" 

There  was  a  little  awkward  |»anfle ; 
Blue-eyea  looked  down  at  the  carpet* 
pattern ;  mamma  at  papa ;  and  pap* 
at  his  thumbs. 

"  Your  papa  is  anxious  to  have  a 
serious  conversation  with  you,  Mary, 
on  your  future  happiness." 

"  I  am  anxious,  Mary,  to  have  a 
conversation  with  yon,  serious  in  its 
nature,  on  your  future  welfare." 

All  papa  wanted  was  to  be  started. 
He  was  a  large,  trawieldy  man,  difi* 
eult  to  start  \  but»  once  set  in  motiom 
his  owo  weight  bore  him  on*    tai 
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through  this  life  there  have  been  many 
abler  inen«  whot  like  papa,  have  fid- 
dled nith  their  thumbs,  until  they 
dropped  into  the  grave,  for  want  of  a 
fair  start. 

«  Ye.s  Mary/'  continued  the  papa* 
*'  a  conversation  serious  in  its  nature  ; 
for  what  concerns  our  future  welfare, 
our  future  state,  is  always  serious  in  its 
nature." 

Papa  was  rather  a  good  sort  of  man, 
although  at  times  a  little  cumbered 
with  pomposity. 

'*  Papa  is  anxious,  dear,  most  anx- 
ious for  your  happiness." 

"  Mamma  but  speaks  the  truth,  my 
child ;  but  to  the  point.  Mamma  and 
I  have  perceived  in  you,  dear  Mary, 
A — a — what  shall  I  call  it — a  liking, 
dear,  or  what  erroneously  you  ima- 
gine in  yourself  to  be  a  liking,  dear,  for 
Mr.  Reginald  Brandon  ;  we  have  ob- 
served with  pain  a  fretting  on  your 
part,  my  dear,  at  his  absence  ;  now, 
my  dear,  you  must  promise  us  to  put 
out,  and  remove  Mr.  Brandon  from 
your  head,  and  to  stop  at  once  the 
fretting,  dear,  or  else  jou  will  se- 
riously grieve  me  and  mamma." 

"  You  surely  would  not  wish  to 
grieve  us,  Mary  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  mamma,  1  could  not 
wish  it.' 

"  Then,  my  dear,"  proceeded  the 
papa,  "  you  will  very  much  oblige  us 
both  by  not  thinking  any  more  about 
this  Mr.  Brandon ;  not  that  we  accuse 
you,  dear,  of  any  marked  affection  for 
that  respectable  young  man,  but  we 
observed  a  little  inclined  leaning,  dear, 
in  that  direction,  and  we  request  of 
you,  my  dear,  to  rectify  this  silly  little 
matter." 

<<  Will  you  not  try  to  make  us  happy, 
Mary  ?" 

*'  Always,  dear  mamma." 

**  But  you  must  do  something  more 
fur  U9,  dear  Mary,"  continued  the 
papa  ;  *'you  must  oblige  us,  dear,  by 
making  up  your  mind  to  marriage ;  wo 
want  to  see  you  happy,  dear,  before 
we  die." 

•«  We  are  bent  upon  it,  Mary." 

They  were  going  straight  a-head  to 
that  desirable  olject. 

**  But  still,  my  dear,  mamma  and  I, 
we  could  not  think  of  limiting  your 
choice  to  one  ;  there  are  four  }oiing 
men,  any  one  of  which  we  should  be 
satisfied  to  see  you  choose,  videlicet, 
'Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.   Brownligg,    Mr. 


Thompson,  and  Mr.  Betty ;  my  choice, 
I  confess  it  frankly,  dear,  would  l.e 
for  Mr.  Thompson  ;  his  fortune,  his 
position,  place  him  several  degrees 
above  the  rest ;  a  foolish  girl  might 
possibly  object,  dear,  to  his  age,  but 
even  as  to  that  he  is  considerably  upon 
the  hither  side  of  sixty.  I  am  several 
years,  my  child,  his  senior ;  even  my  own 
hair  was  getting  gray  when  I  married 
your  mamma;  but  you  must  choose, 
dear,  for  yourself;  we  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  constrain  you." 

"  Can  anything  be  fairer  than  papa?" 

**  But  to  repeat  myself,  remove  for 
ever,  and  at  once,  dear,  Mr.  Brandon 
from  your  head.  How  any  person 
blessed  with  reason  could  thmk  of 
placing  up  a  painting  man  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  level  with  a  Simpson,  a 
Brownligg,  a  Betty,  quite  amazes  me  ; 
men  of  position,  men  of  family." 

Poor  Blue-eyes  never  had. 

«« Mr.  Brandon's  family,  father ." 

It  was  the  first  time  Blue-eyes  had 
yet  spoken  ;  her  blood  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  stirred. 

"  I  know,  dear,  you  would  say  his 
family  are  as  old  ;  but  the  Brandons, 
dear,  have  run  to  seed,  the  pedigree 
has  withered ;  seedy,  dear,  seed^ ;  can 
Mr.  Brandon,  my  child,  nut  his  crest 
upon  a  silver  spoon  ?  can  ne  hang  his 
coat  of  arms  on  the  panel  of  a  car* 
riage  ;  no,  my  dear,  it  is  all  a  fudge, 
moonshine,  shadow." 

**  Reginald  Brandon,  father " 

'<  Call  the  young  man  Mr.  Brandon, 
if  you  please,  my  dear." 

"  Mr.  Brandon,  father,  aims  at  some- 
thing higher  than  to  put  his  crest 
upon  a  spoon." 

*'  Silver  spoons,  my  dear,  are  scarcer 
than  you  think ;  I  wish  be  may  get 


em. 


•< 


Pottery,  ray  dear,  pottery— he'll 
be  in  pottery  all  his  life,"  remarked 
mamma. 

"  Mr.  Brandon,  mother,  may  yet 
write  his  name " 

'<  I  know,  my  dear,"  burst  in  papa, 
"where  all  the  beggars  write  their 
names — upon  the  page  of  immortality  ; 
have  I  not  hit  it  off?  but  a  truce  to  non- 
sense, Mary —  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing harsh  of  Mr.  Brandon,  but  the. 
truth  is,  my  dear,  the  man  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  painter,  and  what 
that  means  I  should  pretty  well  com- 
prehend, being  a  householder,  and 
having  paid  some  painting  bills." 
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"  Between  a  house-painter  and  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  presume  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, father/' 

«  Mr.  Brandon  belongs  to  a  less 
lucrative  branch  of  the  trade,  my  dear, 
that  is  all." 

"  A  trade,  father,  which  queen  and 
king " 

*'  Now,  my  dear,  all  this  while  we 
are  straying  from  the  point ;  no  more 
rambling,  dear.  Here  is  the  little  list 
of  names  ;  give  each  name  a  due  con- 
sideration ;  and  whichsoever,  dear, 
you  may  select,  put  a  little  pencil  cross 
before  it,  and  hand  it,  dear,  to  me  or 
your  mamma." 

"  How  long,  dear,  will  it  take  you,  do 
you  think?*'  (Mamma  was  always 
mild  and  pithy). 

Blue-eyes  was  silent:  while  through 
her  sire's  mind  the  silver  spoons  and 
panels,  with  their  coats  of  arms,  came 
thickly  crowding.  The  spoons,  in  ser- 
ried order,  he  had  counted  off  nine 
dozen  and  ten,  when  he  saw  the  silver 
forks  advancing,  headed  by  a  giant 
salver.  How  those  silvery  bayonets 
glittered ;  the  sire  could  not  count 
them,  they  waved  so  with  the  pressure 
from  the  rere,  where  some  score  of 


silver-rooanted  diihet  came  prickiog 
lightly  on,  to  clear  the  wayforntMU 
squares  of  golden  chargers.  **'  Wb»t 
a  glorious  service/'  he  was  monDor- 
ing,  when  the  voice  of  his  good  vu< 
recalled  him  from  the  brilliant  scene. 

*«  Well,  Mary,  what  answer,  dear  ? 
Papa  is  waiting." 

"  Come,  Mary,  dear,  and  ansva 
quick.     A  day,  a  week,  a  month  ?" 

Blue-eyes  answered  not. 

*'  Better  say,  Robert,  a  week  or  t 
month." 

*•  Very  well,  my  dear.  Come,  Marji 
decide — a  week,  or  a  month?" 

Blue>eyes  answered  not* 

"  Come,  Mary,  this  is  triffieg ; 
papa  is  waiting.  If  yon  do  not  sai  s 
month,  I  shall  say  a  day.*' 

"  A  month,"  at  length  respoodeJ 
Blue-eyes. 

•*  Now,  Mary,  dear,  you  may  relirr; 
be  it  so— a  month.  Now  kiss  me,  ^ft 
and  pray  to  God  for  mamma  and  ps(>s 
before  you  go  to  sleep.  Good  night,detr. 

"  Well,  dear,  we  have  settled  tbaf 

"  Thank  God,  Robert,  we  hate  bet 
out  of  pottery." 

"  The  silver  spoons  have  carried  tbi 
day  1" 


CHAPTEB  ZI. 
**  Wbcn  A  lady  elopca,  with  «  ladder  of  ropw,**  Ae. 


•*  Dio  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your 
life,  Brownligg,  hear  of  such  conduct 
as  Miss  Mary  de  Verebrain's  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  the  particulars, 
Thompson  ?" 

''  The  particulars — two  ladders  of 
ropes." 

**  Two  ladders  of  ropes  !  Explain 
yourself,  Thompson." 

"An  empty  bed-chamber,  my  friend, 
in  the  morning — a  ladder  of  ropes  to 
the  bed-chamber  window — and  a  card 
npon  the  hall  table  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Brandon's,  marked,  *  P.P.C.*  Do 
tbefte  suffice,  Brownligg  ?" 

<*  But  the  two  ladders  of  ropes, 
Thompson  ?" 

'*  In  case  one  broke,  Brownligg. 
It  shows,  Brownligg,  the  cold-blooded- 
ness of  the  whole  transaction." 

«*  Well,  1  am  sorry  for  you,  Thomp. 
she    never    would    have    had 


son : 


me. 


tt 


**  Of  course  not ;  mine  was  the  only 
name  on  the  list  with  the  pencil  cross 
before  it:  De  Verebrain  showed  it 
roe  no  later  than  Monday." 


*'  You  have  been  very  badly  treated, 

Thompson." 

**  Infamously  ;  and  it  is  ail  D<  Vere- 
brain's fault." 

"What  could  he  do?" 
"  Lock  her  up  till  I  got  her." 
"  Oh,  that  would  never  have  doi>e- 
"  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  would  bare  iDid« 

it  do." 
"Do  Simpson  and  Betty  know  of 

the  affair?" 

They  can't  vet ;  let  us  go  tell  tbeo." 
Do    not,  'they'll    laugh   at  you, 

Thompson." 

"  Let   them.       All  I  say  is,  d»»n^ 

that  ladder  of  ropes;   and  damn  t^ 

whole  transaction." 
"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  fret.** 
"  1  am  not  fretting,  Brownligg-" 
"  As  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Brownlt(r?» 

striking  into  that  justly  popular  air— 

•*  •  When  •  ladj  elope*, 
t%  iih  •  l«4iier  of  rofiee. 
She  may  p>  t»  lioDc-Koof  for  mt 
She  niajr  fo—^hm  bmj  gn.' 

That's  really  a  very  ungenllefnaalj 
fashion,  Brownligg,  of  singing ;  jo^ 
ought  to  give  it  up." 


f« 


«« 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


IN     8IOUT     OF     HOUB. 


And  they  bare  ventured  into  mar- 
ried life  without  the  silver  spoons. 
Blue-eyes  has  become  the  wife  of 
Reginald  Brandon  ;  she  has  descended 
by  that  swinging  staircase  and  found 
a  husband  at  the  bottom  ;  may  like 
success  attend  like  efforts. 

It  was  ten  days  since  that  great 
event — ten  days  of  happiness — a  pre- 
cious rarity  in  life ;  the  hour  was 
almost  sunset — summer  sunset — Bran- 
don laboured  in  bis  study,  with  Blue- 
eyes  at  his  side ;  at  every  touch  the 
canvas  grew  to  lifci  and  Blue-eyes 
smiled*  and  so  he  laboured  on;  at 
length  the  artist  laid  aside  his  brush, 
and  placing  Blue-^es  on  his  knee>  he 
kissed  his  wife.  There  was  nothingi 
reader*  wrong  in  that. 

<*  Shall  we  take  oar  evening  walk* 
Reginald  ?" 

*'  I  would  not*  Mary*  give  it  up  for  a 
principality." 


Thank  God  that  in  this  life  there 
are  things  not  made  for  barter — essen- 
tially to  be  possessed  by  him  who  has 
them — not  to  be  exchanged. 

The  artist  and  his  wife  sauntered 
forth*  and  through  a  lovely  scene — 
nature  is  so  lovely  everywhere.  It 
would  be  useless*  vain*  and  possibly 
might  foil  a  slight  design*  to  bring 
forth  names.  They  gazed  upon  the 
setting  sun. 

«  Will  this  feeling  ever  die  ?" 
**  Work*    energy,    are    good    pre- 
servatives* and  God  has  given  them 
both." 

'*  You  speak  humbly*  Reginald.*' 
"  As  it  befits  one  blessed  above  his 
merits  with  health*  with  work*  with 
energy*  with  you*  my  wife ;  and  I  can 
well  afford  to  laugh  good-humouredly 
at  those  who  only  value  in  this  life  the 
silver  spoons." 


iESCHTLUS. 


In  the  course  of  God's  govemment  of 
this  world*  an  epoch  marked  by  mili- 
«  tary  achievement  is  usually  conspi- 
cuous for  a  display*  by  the  victors*  of 
literary  genius;  and  out  of  the  tri- 
umphs or  war  anse  sometimes  the 
finest  structures  of  peace.  Whatever 
calls  out  into  their  fullest  action  those 
intellectual  energies  which*  however 
employed  in  different  spheres*  are 
kindred  each  to  the  other,  tends  to  mve 
birth,  and  form*  and  beauty  to  their 
various  objects;  and,  accordingly*  a 
war  in  which  a  nation's  powers  have 
been  tasked,  and  genius  displayed  to 
the  utmost*  is — ^particularly  if  we  add 
to  this  impulse  to  mental  esertion  that 
which  results  from  the  elation  of  suc- 
cess^the  frequent  and  immediate 
forerunner  of  a  period  of  poetic*  his- 
torical* and  philosophic  cultivation. 
This  concurrence  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome*  at  tne  a^e  of  Cicero  ; 
bat  perhi^  more  distinctly  in  our  own, 
at  the  eras  of  Elizabeth,  Anne*  and 
George  the  Fourth.  The  ears  which 
heard  the  national  hymn  of  triumph 
at  the  defeat  of  the  Armada*  mignt 


have  dwelt  on  the  poetry  of  Shaks- 
pcre  ;  and  Marlborough  and  Boling- 
Droke  were  as  much  contemporaries  as 
Wellington  and  Byron. 

Nor  18  there  any  exception  in  the 
history  of  Athens.  The  age  of  Mil- 
tiades  and  Pericles  is  that  of  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles.  In  the  cycle  of  years, 
from  510  to  450  B.C.*  military  glory 
and  intellectual  accomplishments  com- 
bined to  ffain  for  the  Athenians  the 
merited  title  "  of  baring  saved  and 
instructed  Hellas."  In  this  short 
space  of  time  a  little  nation*  number- 
ing not  30*000  free  inhabitants — which 
had  previously  languished  under  aris- 
tocratic and  t}Tannical  despotism,  and 
which  had  been  humbled  by  the  free- 
booters of  a  neighbouring  rock — had 
withstood  and  overthrown  the  disci- 
plined multitudes  of  the  East*  and* 
following  up  its  successes*  had  founded 
an  empire  so  broad  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  great  statesman*  "  every 
land  was  throvm  open  to  its  valour.*' 
And  in  similar  progress*  the  rude 
''goat  song,"  which  had  originated 
at   vintage-feasts*  at  which   a  jovial 
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populace,  itfi  labours  over,  congregated 
to  applaud  a  wild  mummeiy  in  honour 
of  tne  wine-god>  and  which  had  been 
8om9what  exalted  by  Thespisi  was  sub- 
limed into  the  tragedy  of  yEscAyliu 
and  of  <S^(0/>Aoc/«5— i*eprescntod  in  a 
theatre  capable,  it  is  said,  of  holding 
the  Athenian  people,  and  in  which  the 
lofliest  subjects  of  human  speculation 
were  idealised  and  displayed.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the 
children  of  Japhet  had  shown  a  su- 
periority in  valour  and  in  genius  over 
the  children  of  Shem.  Asiatic  con- 
quest, which,  in  a  progressing  circle, 
had  radiated  from  the  walls  of  Nineveh 
to  the  Indus,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
iEgean,  and  which  threatened,  as 
HCTodotus  observes,  **  to  leave  no  na- 
tion i^fnorant  of  the  God  of  the  Great 
King,  had  received  its  first  check  and 
overthrow  from  a  handful  of  warriors 
placed  at  the  edge  of  Europe,  and 
forming  its  onl  v  bulwark,  and  had  been 
confined  by  them  within  a  narrower 
limit  than  since  the  ago  of  Cvrus  it 
had  known.  And  from  this  tune  the 
works  of  the  mind,  which  with  a  few, 
though  bright  exceptions,  had  been 
most  apparent  in  the  East — whether  in 
the  poetry  of  David,  the  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, or  the  love  of  the  Chaldees— 
were  destined  to  find  a  conspicuous 
habitation  in  a  city  of  Europe. 

But  an  ageof  glory  and  of  mtellectual 
development,  particularly  if  it  be  of 
sudden  growth,  while  it  calls  forth 
much  excellence,  may  give  birth  to, 
or  sow  the  seeds  of,  much  evil.  Athens 
had  become  the  ruler  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies  of  Persia  in  Greece,  of  most 
of  the  isUuids  of  the  JEgean,  and  of  the 
■eaboard  of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance,  the  people's  ambition  and 
desires  had  received  a  dangerous  en- 
laigement.  T8e  Athenian  who  some 
years  past  had  lived  in  repose,  subject 
to  his  country's  laws,  content  with  his 
narrow  farm,  and  ignorant  of  empire, 
was  suddenly  exalted  into  a  partici- 
pator of  sovereignty,  and  a  successful 
nero.  To  Athens,  now  not  the  ally, 
but  the  ruler  of  the  Ionian  race, 
flocked  as  tributaries,  or  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  islanders  of  the 
iBgean,  the  com-sellers  of  thePontus, 
the  traders  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
Her  harbour  of  the  Pincus,  connectiHl 
by  the  famous  lung  wall.<(  with  the  city, 
gathered  into  its  basin  the  satb  of  the 
navies  of  the  worltl,  and  hi*r  stix^cts, 
their    dusky    lab^Tiuths    contrasting 


strangely  with  the  broad  areas  from 
which  the  edifices  of  the  state  tiwe, 
were  thronge<l  with   a  mixed  rnuUi- 
tude,  paying  homage  or  respect  to  tlie 
new-bom    power.     From  Soia  csmc 
the    ambassadors   of  the  gnjat  Vmj;, 
content  now  to  plv  the  anusof  dij'l»- 
macy  instead  of  tliosc  of  force;  awl 
with  them  might  be  seen  the  barfaar<J 
envoys  of  Thrace  and  Maccdoo,  in- 
termingled with  the  Dorian  le«:ate^ ^f 
Sparta  and   of  Corinth.     Here,  it*', 
were  collected  the  litigants  of  the  tr'w 
butanes,  compelled  by  a  severe  opb- 
tralisation  to  try  their    toits  in  tb^* 
Athenian  courts,  and  before  Atheniau 
judges  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  ol  i 
legend,  hitlier  from  the  '*  far  Opic&a 
land"  came  the  wise  men  of  Rome,  t» 
seek,  in  the  great  democracy,  an  ina:<- 
of  their  own  civil  constitation.     Tbc*^ 
was  a  burst  of  vigour,   a  diqiUy  t4 
power,  and  so  wide  a  field  opened  f*^ 
ambition,  that  the  comic  poet  repn- 
sents  the  personified  people  as  with  («e 
eye  turned  to  Carthago  and  the  otbtr 
to  Chaonia. 

But  the  same  causes  which  bs')^ 
the  Athenians  masters  of  others»  Bi»lt 
them  more  equal  amonjz  themsel^^-^ 
The  old  constitution  of  Athens  wi* 
essentially  oligarchic;  that  is,  pow«r 
by  law  centred  in  property,  and  prac- 
tically, was  almost  unknowii  to  tbr 
citizens  of  the  lowest  classes.  But 
the  victories  which  saved  Athens  vc  "v 
won,  not  more  by  the  arts  of  the  fern 
than  bv  the  arms  of  the  many,  and  the 
inevitable  result  was,  the  transfer  ct' 
power  to  the  force  which  had  pRpun- 
derated.  The  authority  of  the  Seaatt- 
was  all  but  abolished,  and  that  of  the 
multitude  substituted ;  and  this  revolu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  rising  genio* 
of  Pericles,  bv  the  moral  eflbct  of  th* 
victories  which  a  free  people  had  woo. 
and  which  attested  their  power ;  and 
by  the  excited  tempers  of  all  to  whooi 
aristocracy  seemed  a  barrier  to  ambi- 
tion. One  by  one,  the  old  oligarchic 
distinctions  vanished  in  effect ;  aAer  a 
few  faint  struggles,  *the  pulv  of  tbe 
nobility  submitted  ;  and  the  Athcni.ia 
statesman  found  that  henceforth  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  people. 

Thus  equal  among  themselves,  M 
dictators  to  their  subjects,  envied,  ad- 
mired, and  fcariHl,  the  Athenian  pec^le 
commcmHHl  that  rule  ivhich,  U^inntn^ 
in  such  glory,  ended  in  snch  dishonour. 
Wo  can  but  glnncf^  at  the  out«>t. 
Thi'v  soon  became  arrogant  and  i\ 
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rannical  in  their  fureign  relations.  A 
wide  and  tempting  field  for  plunder 
and  for  extortion  was  presented  by 
the  tributaries,  who  soon  learned  to 
compare  Athenian  to  Persian  despot- 
ism.  Their  fortifications  were  dis« 
mantledy  their  domestic  goyemments 
curtailed,  and  their  tribute  increased. 
The  efiects  among  their  masters  became 
soon  apparent.  They  lost  the  sense  of 
justice  in  the  constant  practice  of  ini. 
qity;  they  disregarded,  with  the  eager- 
ness  of  cupidity,  those  common  laws  of 
sympathy  which  even  the  most  pros- 
perous would  retain  for  their  contin- 
gent benefit;  and  invariably  applauded 
the  adviser  of  the  most  selfisn  policy. 
Nor  did  Pericles  arrest  this  inclination. 
His  whole  conduct  to  the  dependencies 
of  Athens  is  marked  by  a  contempt  for 
their  interests,  and  firequeutly  by  se- 
verity; and  though,  humanly  speak- 
ing, his  wisdom  would  have  carried  his 
coantiy  safe  through  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  he  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
outburst  against  Athenian  oppression. 
In  their  domestic  polity  the  evil  was 
greater,  but  of  slower  growth.  The 
change  within  was  less  rapid  than  that 
which  had  occurred  witnout.  Their 
social  had  not  met  the  fate  of  their  po- 
litical constitution ;  and,  among  Atne- 
nians,  the  framework  of  those  laws 
which  regulate  the  contracts  and  rela- 
tions  of  nfo  was  for  a  time  conserved. 
The  state  religion — ^the  idolatry  of  a 
graceful  Paganism — ^which,  with  all  its 
uults,  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
many  fixed  objects  of  worship,  and 
which  formed  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  for  a  time  subsisted ; 
and  in  the  increase  of  the  earth,  in 
the  varied  blessings  which  the  seasons 
bri^,  and  in  the  government  which, 
even  here,  generally  rewards  virtue  and 
punishes  vice,  the  Athenian  was  trained 
to  recognise  the  agency  of  a  superior 
power.  For  a  time  the  Court  of  the 
Areopagus— of  whose  peculiar  functions 
we  know  but  little,  but  of  which  we 
generally  know  that  it  was  composed 
of  elders  of  probity,  whose  decision  was 
held  sacred,  and  that  it  claimed,  by 
Teaaon  of  its  constitution,  the  united 
respect  due  to  religion  and  to  equity- 
exercised  its  influence ;  and  a  states- 
man  flourished,  who,  with  many  faults, 
loved  virtue,  and  ever  practised  justice 
to  an  Athenian.  But  by  degrees  the 
fences  which  law,  religion,  and  sober- 
mindedness  had  set  around  the  consti- 
tution were  levelled,  and  morals  began 
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to  languish  and  to  decay.  The  com- 
parative and  sudden  opulence  of  the 
people,  created  by  the  impositions  on 
the  tributaries,  produced  habits  of 
luxury  and  of  idleness.  Other  causes 
co-operated.  Athens  became  a  place  of 
universal  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  It  was  there  all  the  business  of 
the  state,  in  which  every  citizen  might 
participate,  was  transacted ;  there  was 
paraded  all  that  could  allure  cupidity 
and  taste — the  courts  of  law,  in  which 
the  judges  were  Pftid,  the  Propylea,  the 
Odeon,  and  the  Theatre.  In  this  con- 
flux of  keen,  restless,  and  inquiring 
natures,  with  none  of  the  sober  pur- 
suits of  business  to  follow;  engaged  in 
politics  or  in  jurisdiction,  both  of  which 
flattered  their  ambition  and  their  pas- 
sions ;  with  a  thousand  objects  around 
them  to  pamper  pride  and  check  hu- 
mility ;  addn»sea  by  a  tribe  of  dema- 
gogues  whose  flashy  rhetoric  was  ever 
confounding  right  and  wrong,  and  in* 
culcatin^  selfishness;  and  too  well 
versed  in  mere  practice  to  subject 
their  minds  to  a  reference  to  prin- 
ciple, we  can  see,  at  once,  the  various 
causes  which,  in  an  age  of  extreme 
civilisation,  erased  firom  the  Athenian 
mind  faith,  reverence,  and  moral  so- 
briety, the  true  elements  of  social 
security.  The  laws  began  to  lose  their 
sanction,  and  to  be  regarded  as  unjust 
restraints  npon  legitimate  passion.  In 
trials  for  ofi»nces  against  morality,  the 
feelings  of  the  ju^es  were  gradually 
warp^  in  fiivour  of  the  defendant, 
and  were  constantly  exposed  to  every 
resource  of  sophistry  and  of  eloquence 
excited  in  his  behalf.  Impiety,  adul- 
tery, filial  ingratitude,  and  embezzle- 
ment, became  common  and  fashionable. 
But  the  decline  of  morals  not  only 
sapped  the  laws,  but  the  reli^on  whicn 
supported  them.  Goarse-mmded  men . 
united  to  get  rid  of  a  check  upon  their 
sensualities;  and  intellect,  which  in 
its  vigour  could  never  submit  to  Pa- 
ganism, earnestly  sided,  in  the  general 
excitation,  with  Infidelitjr.  Physical 
science  began  to  be  cultivated;  and 
when  its  professors  had  dethroned  a 
Geres  or  an  Apollo  from  their  divine 
9eats,  by  a  discovery  of  the  causes  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  step  was  easy 
to  disown  a  Zeus,  the  Pagan  imaffe  of 
the  Deity.  But  the  rationalism  wnich 
thus  obliterated  the  idea  of  a  moral 
governor  of  the  universe,  and  which, 
with  superstition  equal  to  Paganism, 
but  with  far  less  religion,  ascribed  the 
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agency  and  ordinance  of  all  things  to 
an  undiscrimuuiting  chance,  necessa- 
rily removed  from  men's  minds  all  sense 
of  obligation,  and  made  mere  selfish- 
ness the  rule  of  life.  Human  nature, 
thus  relieyed  from  all  necessary  checks, 
and  revelling  in  license,  began  to  full 
into  excesses  on  the  side  of  evil :  men 
of  intellect  became  Atheists  and  sneer, 
ers ;  statesmen  sought  to  shape  their 
measures  by  the  rule  of  instant  ex* 
pcdiency  ;  the  people  d^cnorated  into 
a  mass  of  selfishness,  corruption,  and 
folly ;  **  nobleness  of  mind,"  to  bor- 
row Thucydides'  language,  "  was  ob- 
literated  with  derision ;"  until  at  length 
the  great  democracy  sank  beneath  its 
foes. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  that  ^schyius  flourished.     His 
youth  fell  upon  the    days  of  Athe- 
nian simplicity ;  his  earlier  manhood 
participated  in  its  glory ;   his  latter 
years  were  dedicated  to  an  attempt  to 
arrest  its  decline;  and  the  sword  he 
wielded  at  Marathon  for  his  country's 
liberties  did  not  more  attest  his  pa- 
triotism, than  does  the  iounortal  verse 
in  which  he  wages  war  against  the  cor- 
ruptions which  were  destroying  her. 
He  unites  in  himself  the  functions  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  preacher ;  for  he 
exercises  the  weapons  of  the  highest 
imasination  and  of  reason  in  defence 
of  the  true  and  of  the  right,  against 
Boepticism,  immorality,  and  careless- 
ness.    He  gives  poetic  form  to  the 
deductions  of  religious  philosophy,  and 
in  striking  and  Uving  images  brings 
before  the  eye  the  theory  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  of 
the  innate  superiority  of  virtue  over 
vice ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  constant 
and  just  superintendence  of  a  Higher 
Power  over  human  affairs,  with  a  pur- 
pose  working  to  a  fixed  end.     He  re- 
veals   to   a  demoralised    and    light- 
minded  people  the  most  moral  ideas^ 
expressed  m  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage ;  he  stands  forth,  like  his  own 
Prometheus,  a  regenerator ;  and  though 
he  never  makes  his  creations  mere  per 
sonified  abstractions,  they  are  formed 
by  him  to  utter  ethical  and  religious 
prei^pts  as  pure  as  ever  passed  unin- 
spired  lips. 

Such  is  the  object  of^schylus  in 
his  works :  but  Jt  is  time  we  should 
examine  them.  j^He  is  the  creator  of 
the  Athenian  drama,  as  Sophocles  is 
its  artist.  He  found  it  almost  a  rude 
show,  exciting  the  applause  of  rustic 


spectators  b^  its  coarse  scenery  and 
wild  pantommie ;  he  left  it  a  solemn 
liturgy,  in  which,  before  an  awed  peo- 
ple, and  in  a  theatre  which  was  ac- 
tually  a  temple,  were  heard  the  voices 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue),  and  the 
lamentations  of  error  and  of  crime^ 
He  gave  the  chorus,  which  had  been 
merely  an  irregular  ode,  its  peculiar 
character  of  thoughtful  judgment; 
and  he  lengthened  the  dialogue,  which 
bad  been  quite  subordinate  to  it.  Thus 
he  at  once  raised  tragedy  to  a  higher 
range  of  ideas  than  had  ever  bdbre 
been  contemplated  for  it ;  and  he  com- 
pletely changed  its  form  and  scenic 
character.  We  may  venture  to  marie 
out  some  of  his  peculiar  excellences. 

I.  ^schylus,  unlike  Milton,  and  with 
far  greater  reverence,  shrinks  from  an 
attempt  to  embody  the  Great  First 
Cause  in  a  finite  form,  and  contents 
himself  with  a  delineation  of  his  attri- 
butes. God,  he  says,  in  Himself  is  un- 
known, but  His  works  reveal  Him,  and 
He  visits  with  their  due  the  just  and 
the  unjust:— 


"  Zeus  I  whatever  the  Godhead  if 

If  to  Him  the  name  is  dear — 

Zeus,  I  thus  invoke  Him  here  ;-* 
Things  of  human  ken  I  wis, 

Matched  with  Him  as  nothing  are ; 
Then  let  me  still  His  name  address, 

Nor  seek  a  fruitless  care. 
He  of  old  who  mightiest  shined, 

Blossoming  in  pride  of  strength,— 
Lowly  lies  a  wreck  of  Eld — 

And  his  follower  sinks  at  length, 
By  the  thrioe  victorious  quelled. 
But  whoeV,  with  earnest  mind, 

Hath  to  Zens  submission  cried ; 
Wisdom's  mysteries  he  shall  lind— 

True  to  Understanding's  guide : 
Who,  all  knowing,  linketh  still 
Sage^t  lore  to  saddest  ill ; 
Whose  it  is  that,  one  by  one. 
Even  upon  the  slecper*8  s^iil, 
Drop  the  thouglits  of  griefs  by-gone ; 
Who  to  Reason's  staid  control 
Oft  the  stubborn  will  hath  bowed ; 
Yea  from  throned  powers  of  heaven 
Highest  gifts  to  man  are  given  !*' 

But  the  dealings  of  God  with  man* 
according  to  the  poet,  take  place 
through  His  ministers,  who  wear  the 
impress  of  their  Great  Original.  Thus 
we  have  Apollo,  **  The  Protector  of 
Suppliants,"  Artemis; 

"  The  beautiful,  who  loves 
E*en  the  fierce  lion's  callow  yonng ; 
And  every  tender  thing  which  roves 
*Neath  parent  breasts  the  glades  among ;" 
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Dic^  or  Jastice ; 

**  Who  shincth  in  the  smoky  cot, 
And  bksseth  Yirtae*8  davi ; 
Bnt  glittering  bonoon,  fonlly  got, 
Shons  with  averted  gaze ;" 

and  the  Furies^  to  whom  the  Deity  de- 
l^ates  his  renzeance,  and  who  thus 
describe  themselves : — 

"  Now  we  link  the  choral  ring, 
Now  the  descant  dread  we  sing ; 
Solemn  heats  to  man  are  oiirs, 
Given  to  ns,  by  mightiest  powers ; 
And  we  gladden  to  fulfil 
Equity's  triumphant  will. 
He  whose  holy  hands  are  pure 
From  our  terrors  dwells  secure, 
E^er  blest,  his  years  endure ; 
But  the  nnner — ^fiun  to  hide 
Rothleas  hands,  in  slaughter  dyed — 
Him  we  meet  in  form  most  dread, 
Claimants  for  the  blood  be  shed, 

Witnesses  to  right  the  dead. — 

•  #         •         •         •         • 

Thus  we  link  the  dreaded  dance, 
Thus  our  dark-robed  forms  advance, — 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  which  were 
Boastful,  soaring  to  the  air, 
Wane,  and  sink  upon  the  earth, 
Bhttted  like  a  withered  birth."      . 

These  form  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  man  and  the  Deity; 
bat  thouffh  as  soch  they  are  worthy  of 
worship,  ne  is  the  centre  of  all  venera- 
tion. But,  as  if  to  reconcile  the  doubt- 
ing mind  to  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies of  Uis  governmentf  and  to  con- 
firm his  beliei  in  His  righteousness, 
even  when  he  sets  up  but  one  object 
of  final  worship,  he  subjects  the  uni- 
verse to  the  influence  of  an  almighty 
necessity,  by  which,  however,  no  more 
is  probably  implied  than  that  the 
course  of  nature,  when  once  ordained, 
is,  as  far  as  man  can  see,  fixed  and  cer. 
tain  ;  and  that  to  object  to  any  one  part 
of  it  is  equal  to  objecting  to  the  whole. 
But  however  this  is,  he  is  the  constant 
enemy  of  mere  presuming  infidelity; 
and  perhaps  he  invests  its  type,  the 
Prometheus,  with  every  sublime  intel- 
lectual quality,  onlj  to  shew  more 
forcibly  tne  ruin  into  which  a  want  of 
hnmility  precipitated  him. 

U.  The  poetry  of  ^schvlus  is  free 
from  thoee  subtle  remarks  on  the 
maietial  constitntion  o(  the  world,  and 
on  the  nature  of  man,  which  charac- 
terise Euripidas.  The  agency  of  the 
ekments^the  inflnenoes  of  the  **  lights 


which  rule  the  day'and  the  night "— 4Jie 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena of  nature — are  either  simply  de- 
scribed without  bein<(  accounted  for,  or 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  work  of 
some  minister  of  the  Most  High.  As 
a  poet,  he  felt-~ 

"  When  Sdenoe,  fh>m  Creat!on*8  fiioe, 
Enchantment's  veil  withdiaws, 

What  lovely  virions  must  give  plaoe 
To  cold  material  laws !" 

And,  as  a  philosopher,  he  knew  that 
the  mind  loses  its  recard  of  the  First 
Cause,  if  constantly  kept  in  consider- 
ation of  secondary  causes.  Accord- 
ingly, in  ^schylus,  we  find  no  traces 
of  physical  science ;  and,  in  consider- 
ing man,  he  is  less  a  metaphysician  than 
k  moralist.  He  regards  not  what  he 
is,  but  what  he  ovgnt  to  do.  He  does 
not  inquire  what  union  of  elements 
makes  nim  a  living  agent:  how  fke 
his  spirit  and  substance  redprocally 
act ;  or  what  is  the  local  habitation  of 
his  faculties;  but,  taking  him  as  he 
is,  he  states  broadlv  and  clearly  the 
obligations  to  which  he  should  con- 
form; and  thus  he  traces  and  esta« 
blishes  the  duty  of  man,  not  only  from  its 
harmonising  with  his  nature,  but  from 
its  coincidence  with  a  positive  exter- 
nal law  which  we  are  capable  of  obey, 
ing,  and  which  imperatively  enjoins 
the  practice  of  virtue.  Thinkers,  who 
have  proceeded  by  the  other  ihethod, 
rightly  indeed  conclude,  that  the  path 
of  duty,  and  that  of  human  nature  in 

Eursuit  of  its  proper  objects,  are  one ; 
ut  when  they  attempt  to  define  those 
objects,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  them 
at  once  lofly  and  general,  the  standard 
they  usually  raise  is  some  bright  ab- 
straction — some  ideal  point  of  perfec- 
tion, to  which  man's  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency,  and  which,  under  the  specious 
names  of  Truth,  Right,  or  Good,  pre- 
sents no  real  goal  for  his  energies  to 
attain.  And  thus  their  philosophy 
fails  in  influencing  practice,  fbr  it  lays 
man  under  no  comprehensible  obliga- 
tion} it  shows  him  f^om  afar  the 
bright  land  he  should  attain,  but  it 
gives  him,  as  it  were,  no  map  of  it, 
and  no  directions  to  guide  his  Way. 
Whereas,  the  recognition  of  a  positive 
rule  by  which  our  habits  shall  be 
shaped,  and  which  shall  measure  th^ 
worth  of  every  action,  supplies  at  once 
a  check  upon  evil,  and  an  index  6f 
conduct,    under  one  system  we  are 
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furnished  with  a  law — under  the  other, 
left  to  follow  what  our  reason  sets  up, 
or  our  imagination  su^ests.  But  we 
may  sum  up  the  morafoode  of  ^schy- 
lus  in  his  own  words : — 
* 

"  From  health  of  Bonl 
Springs  what  all  cherish,  what  all  wish  for — 

Good. 
To  guide  thy  life,  heed  well  this  law— revere 
Th'  altar  of  justice ;  let  no  lucre  tempt 
Thy  impious  feet  to  spurn  it,  else  a  doom 
Will  foUow  thee,  and  soon  will  work  its  end. 
Wherefore  the  honours  due  to  parents  own — 
Still  to  thy  dwelling  may  the  stranger  turn, 
And  reverent  be  t  thus  may  a  man  escape 
The  fearful  hour — and  living  just,  live  well, 
At  least  in  complete  ruin  not  o'erthrown.** 

The  peculiar  duties  ^schylus  en. 
joins,  exist  in  the  relations  of  son  to 
father,  of  wife  to  husband,  and  of  sub- 
iect  to  state.  They  are  commanded 
by  God,  but  are  natural  to  man ;  and 
in  Uieir  fulfilment  is  completed  his 
idea  of  the  social  state.  And  thus  he 
ascribes  the  origin  and  development  of 
society,  not  to  the  mere  expedients  of 
selfishness,  nor  to  the  fiction  of  a  com- 
pact  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  but  to  the  operation  of  prin- 
ciples  implanted  in  us  by  our  Maker, 
and  which  tend  to  produce  amoncr  men 
union  and  obedience.  Civil  life,  in 
his  view,  is  our  natural,  not  an  artifi- 
cial condition;  it  spring  from  the 
sympathies  of  relationship,  and  is  a 
proof  of  our  innate  recognition  of 
authority,  and,  accordingly,  it  on- 
ginates,  not  in  litw,  but  in  the  ordinance 
of  €rod.  And  thus  he  fixes  govern- 
ment upon  a  higher  throne,  and  aa- 
aisms  to  it  a  firmer  authority,  than 
other  writers  upon  politics,  for  he 
gi^es  it  the  voice,  not  of  human,  but 
of  Divine  wisdom,  and  makes  its  in- 
finences  inherent  to  man,  and  not  con- 
iinffent  upon  opinion. 

fiL  Tiie  tragedy  in  which  such  re- 
ligious and  moral  canons  could  be  set 
does  not,  of  course,  fulfil  our  idea  of 
the  drama.  Our  notion  of  the  drama 
is  of  a  vivid  representation  of  acHon, 
of  a  picture,  in  which  a  series  of  per- 
■onages  seem,  in  their  various  group- 
ings, to  be  contributing  to  some  event ; 
and  accordingly,  we  Uiink  the  excel- 
lence of  a  dnunadc  poet  lies  not  in  the 
majesty  of  his  ideas  nor  in  the  beauty 
of  nia  lan|puage,  but  in  the  clear  delu 
neation  oi  his  charactvn«,  in  the  har- 
moniooa   adaptation  of  each  to  the 


other,  and  in  the  arljostmcnt  of  the 
several   parts  of  his   woik  to  the 
whole.     Hence,  with  os  the  drama  is 
not  so  much  a  reflection  of  the  pock's 
thoughts,  as  of  hia  capacity  of  imita- 
tion;   and,  accordingly,  it  ahapdoQ5 
the  oracular  voices  of  poetic  vt£^'«i 
to  speak  the  varied  tones  of  ham» 
nature.      But  the   tragic  writcn  uf 
Greece,  and  ^schyloa  especisUy,  Do- 
ver permitted  to  their  subject  radi 
scope  and  liberty.  With  him  it  i«  cua- 
fined  to  the  expression  of  a  few  ^rnt 
ideas,  to  illustrate  which  be  matilii 
his  characters ;  and  if  ever  the  specta- 
tor's attention  is  diverted  from  their 
lan^iuige  to  themselves,  it  is  nxalWJ 
to  tne  poet's  teaching  by  the  interrec- 
tion  of  long  choral  odes,  in  which  h: 
appears^  to  pass  a  solemn  sentence  upus 
the  scene  and  the  agenta  be  has  ctil^ 
to   life.      And  thus    the    .Ssdirican 
drama  la  far  more  an  appeal  to  trnth, 
made  vivid  and  striking   by  pnn| 
energy  to  its  advocatea,  than  a  repre»»- 
tation  of  human  action.     The  agrat} 
through  which  the  poet  speaks  are  tt^ 
cast  in  that  mould  of  ideal  hamanltr 
which  Shakspeare  has  worked  o^^. 
they  bear  the  features  of  a  staU'litr 
race — ^the  children  of  the  remote  a2> 
in  which  the  goda  conversed  with  miit- 
In  all  their  lineaments  they  are  |ng^* 
tic ;  but  they  are  not  impressiDk  ^> 
those  subtle  mfluencea  which  diape  tl^ 
flexible  creatures  of  human  general  iuc. 
The^  are  stirred  by  great  and  cTidet; 
motives  to  accomplish  vast  ends,  U» 
thev  are  not  swayed  bv  the  conipk  t 
and  minute  agencies  of  which  wv  an- 
susceptible.    Thev  move  before  us  a^ 
most  unchangeable,   with  their  ^-^ 
sphered  in  themselves,  cardless  of  ^ 
influences  of  circumstanoesy  and  «'>*^ 
aspect  atately  and  solemn;  bot  il^^ 
never  show  that  delicate  play  of  ^ 
mental  features  which  delights  u»  '< 
Othello,  nor,  chameleon-like,  seem  i*' 
wear  a  difierent  hue  in  the  van>'>>- 
weather  of  fortune.     And  it  is  tb* 
oneness  of  character  and  aimpUcit)  ^  < 
conduct    which   permita  the  poei  t^' 
make   them  the  types  of  his  idry« 
without  absolutely  divesUng  them  of  <* 
dramatic  appearance.     They  act  wi'^'* 
energy,  but  speak  in  that  abstract  auJ 
lofty  language  which  is  fitting  to  inruJ- 
cato  the  pnecepts  we  have  been  n'^  i*  '^  - 
ing ;  and  whether  in  the  propheti*"  "^ 
Cassandra,  in  the  exaltation  of  (|v 
temncatra  at  her  crime,  or  in  the  <(• 
ance  of  Fromethous,  auggest  to  os  tiu' 
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their  teaching  is  not  for  an  audience, 
but  for  man. 

IV.  The  dramas  of  -ffischjrlus  are 
deficient  in  artistic  combiuations  to 
produce  effect,  in  that  succession  of 
striking  contrasts  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  is  kept  fixed,  and, 
if  we  may  nse  the  term,  in  that  per^ 
spedive  of  poetry  in  which  a  number 
of  objects  are  represented,  each  de- 
picted—each in  its  proper  dimensions, 
whatever  he  delineates  stands  forth 
bold,  clear,  and  prominent;  but  the 
picture  having  no  background  on 
which  the  eye  may  rest,  wants  grace 
and  refinement;  and  the  ^ant  out- 
lines  of  his  heroes  and  demigods  are 
rarely  relieved  by  the  association  of 
minor  fimires.  But,  though  the  piece 
is  wanting  as  a  whole,  each  charac- 
ter is  beautifully  distinct,  and  by  the 
slightest  touch,  which  is  the  ^at  proof 
of  art,  is  stamped  with  individuality; 
and  from  the  casual  fragments  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  which  occur,  we  have 
enough  to  inter,  that,  had  JBschylns 
indulged  in  this  style,  he  would  have 
matched  Milton  and  Virgil  in  their 
peculiar  excellences.  May  we  hope 
all  beauty  has  not  evaporated  in  our 
translation  of  the  following  celebrated 
passage,  recountine  how  a  father  like 
JephUia  sacrificed  his  child : — 

**  Nought  redced,  I  ween,  the  wardens, 

All  eager  for  the  strife — 
Her  shrieks  upon  her  father's  name. 

Her  pure  and  virgin  life : 
That  father,  when  the  prayer  was  o*er, 

The  temple  priests  commands 
To  lift  her  on  the  altar, 

like  a  fawn  among  their  hands; 
To  lift  her  whence  she'd  faUen, 

AU  awooning  on  the  ground, 
Her  robes  around  her  floating, 


In  trance  of  horror  bound  ; 
And,  watchful  of  her  gracefcl  liiw, 

With  force,  or  sullen  chedc, 
To  guard  a  father's  name 

From  a  daughter's  parting  shriek. 
But  from  the  victim  fell 

Her  robes  of  salfron  dye ; 
Her  murderers  she  smote 

With  the  pleadhigs  of  her  eye : 
She  looked — as  looks  a  picture — 

As  though  she  longed  to  speak ; 
Ah  !  oft  among  her  fiither's  halls 

That  voice  would  music  make  I 
Ah  !  oft  with  eager  fondness, 

When  tlirice  the  cup  was  poured, 
A  blessing  on  her  father 

That  vurgin  voice  impbred." 

We  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the 
age  and  writings  of  iBschylus.  No 
author  of  antiquity,  in  our  opinion,  is 
more  worthy  of  diligent  study  by  those 
who  regard  greatness  of  intellect  and 
grandeur  of  moral  precepts.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  dmerent  than  his 
poetry,  and  that  which  prevails  in  the 
present  day.  The  one  is  simple,  stately, 
and  severe ;  the  other  gaud^,  glitter, 
ing,  and  florid.  The  one  sives  form 
and  vividness  to  a  few  of  me  lofUest 
ideas ;  the  other  combines,  and  never 

foes  beyond,  mere  objects  of  sense, 
n  the  one,  the  poet  taxes  the  reader's 
imagination  to  follow  him ;  in  the 
other,  he  satiates  it  with  a  profusion  of 
beauties  gathered  at  random.  The 
one,  like  me  telescope,  mirrors  what  is 
glorious  and  afar ;  the  other,  like  the 
multiplying-glass,  reveals  near  ob- 
jects in  a  thousand  shapes  and  hues. 
But  we  feel  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  limits,  and  must  leave  our  poet  to 
occupy  that  eminence  which,  in  the 
realms  of  tiie  departed,  his  country^ 
men  assigned  to  him. 
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SsvERix  weeks  pused  away.  Edward 
spared  no  pains  to  discover  some 
trace  of  the  lady  in  question,  but  all 
in  vain.  No  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
knew  the  family  ;  and  he  had  already 
determined,  as  soon  as  the  spring  be- 
gan, to  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
to  travel  through  the  countnr  where 
Ferdinand  had  lormed  his  unfortunate 
attachment,  when  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  coincided  strangely  with 
his  wishes.  His  commanding-officer 
gave  him  a  commission  to  purchase 
■ome  horses,  which,  to  his  great  conso- 
lation, led  him  exactly  into  that  part 
of  the  country  where  Ferdinand  nad 
been  quartered.  It  was  a  market- 
town  of  some  importance.  He  was  to 
remain  there  some  time,  which  suited 
his  plans  exactly ;  and  he  made  use  of 
every  leisure  hour  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
c[iiaintance  of  the  officers,  to  inquire 
into  Ferdinand's  connexions  ana  ac- 
quaintance, to  trace  the  mysterious 
name  if  possible,  and  thus  fulfil  a  sa- 
cred duty.  For  to  him  it  appeared 
a  sacred  auty  to  execute  the  commis- 
sion of  his  departed  friend — to  get 
possession  of  the  ring,  and  to  be  Uie 
means,  as  ho  hoped,  of  giving  rest  to 
the  troubled  spirit  of  Ferdinand. 

Already,  on  the  evening  of  the  se- 
cond da^,  he  was  sitting  in  the  coffee- 
room  with  burghers  of  the  place  and 
officers  of  different  regiments. 

A  newly-arrived  comet  was  inquir- 
ing whether  the  neighbourhood  were  a 
pleasant  one,  of  an  infantry  oiBccr, 
one  of  Hallberg's  coros.  "For," 
said  he^  '*  I  come  from  charming  quar- 
ters." 

« There  is  not  much  to  boait  o£" 
replied  the  captain.  **  There  is  no 
good  fellowship,  no  harmony  among 
the  people." 

"1  will  tell  ^ou  why  that  is,"  cried 
an  animated  heutenant ;  "  that  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  house  as  a  point  of 
rennion,  where  one  is  sure  to  nnd  and 
make  acquaintances,  and  to  be  amused, 
and  where  each  indiTidnal  ascertains 


his  own  merits  by  the  efiect  they  pro- 
duce on  society  at  large." 

*'  Yes,  we  Imve  had  nothing  of  thst 
kind  since  the  Vamiers  left  vaT  w^ 
the  captain. 

"  Vamiers  I"  cried  Edward,  with  s& 
eagerness  he  could  ill  oonceaL  **  Ibe 
name  sounds  foreign." 

"They  were  not  Germans— they 
were  emigrants  from  the  Netbeifaiida 
who  had  left  their  countrv  on  aooovst 
of  political  troubles,'*  replied  the  esp- 
tain. 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  charming  boose/ 
cried  the  lieutenant,  '<  cultiTatioii,  rs 
finement,  a  sufficient  competencj,  tk 
whole  style  of  establishment  free  from 
ostentation,  ^et  most  oomfortaUe;  and 
Emily — Emily  waa  the  soul  of  the 
whole  house  ' 

"  Emily  Varaier !"  echoed  Edwini, 
while  his  heart  beat  iast»  and  load. 

"Yea,  yest  that  was  the  name  of 
the  prettiest,  most  graccfnl.  oKtft 
amiable  girl  in  the  world,"  said  tbe 
lieutenant. 

"You  seem  bewitched  by  the  fa<r 
Emily,"  observed  the  comet. 

"  1  think  yon  would  have  been  toOt 
had  you  known  her,"  rejoined  the  lieo- 
tenant ;  **  she  was  the  jewel  of  the 
whole  society.  Since  she  went  away 
there  is  no  bearing  their  stupid  baU< 
and  asemblies." 

"But  you  must  not  forget,"  the 
Captain  resumed  once  more,  "when 
you  attribute  everything  to  the  chana* 
of  the  fair  girl,  that  not  only  she  bat 
the  whole  family  has  disappeared,  and 
we  have  lost  that  homie  which  fomeii* 
as  you  say,  so  charming  a  point  of  n^ 
union  in  our  neighboumood." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  exactly  so,**  said  an  old 
gentlenien,  a  civilian,  who  had  been 
silent  hitherto ;  **  the  Vamiers*  home 
is  a  great  loss  in  the  country,  when* 
such  losses  are  not  so  easily'rcpIaceJ 
as  in  a  large  town.  First,  the  father 
died,  then  came  the  cousin  and  cam«d 
the  (laughter  away.*' 

"And  did  this  cousin  marry  tha 
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Toung  lady?"  inquired  Edward,  in  a 
tone  tremulous  with  agitation. 

**  Certainly/'  answ^^  the  old  gen- 
tleman; *<it  was  a  rery  great  match 
for  her ;  he  bought  land  to  the  value 
of  half  a  million  about  here." 

''And  he  was  an  agreeable^  hand- 
some man,  we  must  all  allow>*'  re- 
marked the  Captain. 

"  But  she  would  never  have  married 
him,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  **if 
poor  HallbcTg  had  not  died." 

£dward  was  breathless,  but  he  did 
not  speak  a  word. 

**  she  would  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so  in  any  <iase,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
« the  £ither  had  destined  them  for  each 
•tber  from  infancy,  and  people  say  he 
made  his  daughter  take  a  vow  as  he 
lay  on  his  deaui-bed." 

'*That  sounds  terrible,"  said  Ed- 
ward ;  **  and  does  not  speak  much  for 
the  good  feeling  of  the  cousin." 

"She  could  not  have  fulfilled  her 
father's  wish,"  interposed  the  lieute- 
nant ;  "  her  heart  was  bound  up  in 
HaUberg,  and  Hallberg's  in  her.  Few 
people,  perhaps,  knew  this,  for  the 
lovers  were  prudent  and  discreet;  I, 
however,  knew  it  alL" 

**  And  why  was  she  not  allowed  to 
follow  the  inclination  of  her  heart?" 
asked  Edward. 

'*  Because  her  &ther  had  promised 
her,"  replied  the  Captain :  *'  you  used 
just  now  the  word  terrible ;  it  is  a  fit- 
ting expression,  according  to  my  ver- 
iimi  of  the  matter.  It  appears  that 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  house  of 
Yamier  had  committed  an  act  of  injus- 
tioe  towaids  another,  and  Emily's  fa- 
ther  considered  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  make  reparation.  Only  through  the 
marriMe  or  his  daughter  with  a  mem- 
ber  or  theill-used  branch  could  that 
act  be  obliterated  and  made  up  for, 
and,  therefore,  he  pressed  the  matter 
sareh^" 

'*  xes,  and  the  headlong  passion 
which  Emily  inspired  her  cousin  with 
abetted  his  designs." 

''Then  her  cousin  loved  Emily?** 
inquired  Edward. 

"  Oh,  to  desperation,"  was  the  re- 

S'.  "  He  was  a  rival  to  her  shadow, 
o  followed  her  not  more  closely  than 
he  did.  He  was  jealous  of  the  rose 
that  she  placed  on  her  bosom." 

"  Then  poor  Emily  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  calm  life  with  such  a  man,"  said 
Edward. 
** Come,"  interposed  the  old  gentle- 


man, with  an  authoritative  tone,  "I 
think  you,  gentlemen,  go  a  little  too 
far.  I  know  D'Efiemay ;  he  is  an  ho- 
nest, talented  man,  very  rich,  indeed, 
and  generous ;  he  anticipates  his  wife 
in  every  wish.  She  has  the  most  bril- 
liant house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
lives  like  a  princess." 

"And  trembles,"  insisted  the  lieu- 
tenant, '*  when  she  hears  her  husband's 
footstep.  What  good  can  riches  be  to 
her?  She  would  have  been  happier 
with  HaUberff." 

'*  I  do  not  Know,"  rejoined  the  cap- 
tain, "why  you  always  looked  upon 
that  attachment  as  something  so  de- 
cided. It  never  appeared  so  to  me ; 
and  3rou  yourself  say  that  D'Efiemay 
is  very  iealous,  which  I  believe  him  to 
be,  for  he  is  a  man  of  strong  passions ; 
and  this  very  circumstance  causes  me 
to  doubt  the  rest  of  your  story.  Jea- 
lousv  has  sharp  eyes,  and  D'Effemay 
would  have  discovered  a  rival  in  HalL 
berg,  and  not  proved  himself  the  friend 
he  always  was  to  our  poor  comrade.'* 

"That  does  not  follow  at  all,"  re- 
plied  the  lieutenant,  "it  only  proves 
that  the  lovers  were  very  cautious.  So 
far,  however,  I  affree  with  you.  I  be- 
lieve  that  if  D'E&may  had  suspected 
anything  of  the  kind  he  would  have 
murder^  Hallberg." 

A  shudder  passra  through  Edward's 
veins. 

"  Murdered  1"  he  repeated,  in  a 
hollow  voice ;  "do  you  not  jud^  too 
harshly  of  this  man  when  you  hmt  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"That  does  he,  indeed,"  said  the 
old  man ;  "  these  gentlemen  are  all 
angry  witii  D'Efiemay,  because  he  has 
earned  ofi"  the  prettiest  giri  in  the 
country.  But  I  am  told  he  does  not 
intend  remaining  where  he  now  lives. 
He  wishes  to  sell  his  estates." 

"  Really,"  inquired  the  captain, 
"and  where  is  he  going?" 

'*  I  have  no  idea,"  replied  the  other; 
but  he  is  selling  everyttiing  ofi*.  One 
manor  is  alreadv  disposed  of,  and  there 
have  been  people  already  in  negotiation 
for  the  place  where  he  resides." 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  the 
value  of  D'Efiemay's  property,  and  dT 
land  in  general,  &c. 

Edward  had  sained  materials  enough 
for  reflection ;  he  rose  soon,  took  leave 
of  the  company,  and  gave  himself  up, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  to  the 
torrent  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
that  night's  conversation  had  let  loose. 
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So»  tben,  it  was  true ;  Emily  Vamier 
was  no  fabulous  being  I  Haflberg  had 
loved  her,  his  loye  had  been  returned, 
but  a  cruel  destiny  had  separated  them. 
How  wonderfully  did  all  he  had  heard 
explain  the  dream  at  the  Castle,  and 
how  completely  did  that  supply  what 
had  remained  doubtful,  or  haa  been 
omitted  in  the  officers*  narrative.  Emi- 
Vf  Yarnier,  doubtless,  possessed  that 
nng,  to  ^ain  possession  of  which  now 
seemed  his  bounden  duty.  He  resolved 
not  to  delay  its  fulfilment  a  moment, 
however  difficult  it  might  prove,  and 
he  only  reflected  on  the  best  manner 
in  which  he  should  perform  the  task 
allotted  to  him.  The  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty appeared  to  him  a  favourable 
qpening.  The  fame  of  his  father's 
wealth  made  it  probable  that  the  son 
might  wish  to  be  a  purchaser  of  a  fine 
estate,  like  the  one  in  question.  He 
spoke  openly  of  such  a  project,  made 
inquiries  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  the 
captain,  who  seemed  to  him  to  know 
most  about  the  matter ;  and  as  his  da- 
ties  permitted  a  trip  for  a  week  or  so, 
he  started  immediately,  and  arrived  on 
the  second  day  at  the  place  of  his  des- 
tination. He  stopped  in  the  public 
house  in  the  village  to  inauire  if  the 
estate  lay  near,  and  whetner  visiters 
were  allowed  to  see  the  house  and 
fprounds.  Mine  host,  who  doubtless 
had  had  his  directions,  sent  a  messen- 
ger immediately  to  the  Castle,  who 
returned  before  Ions,  accompanied  by 
a  chasseur,  in  a  splendid  livery,  who 
invited  the  stranger  to  the  Castle  in 
the  name  of  M.  D'Efiemay. 

Tins  was  exactly  what  Edward  wished, 
and  expected.  Escorted  by  the  chas- 
seur he  soon  arrived  at  the  Castle,  and 
was  shown  up  a  spacious  staircase  into 
a  modem,  almost,  one  might  sav,  a 
magnificently-Aimished  room,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  received  him. 
It  was  evening,  towards  the  end  of 
winter,  the  shades  of  twilisht  had  al- 
ready fallen,  and  Edward  found  him- 
self suddenly  in  a  room  quite  illumi- 
nated  with  wax  candles.  D'Efiemay 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  a 
tall,  thin  youns  man.  A  proud  bear- 
ing  seemed  to  bespeak  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  merit,  or  at  least  of  his 
position.  His  features  were  finely 
formed,  but  the  traces  of  stormy 
pasjion,  or  of  internal  discontent,  had 
lined  them  prematurely. 

In  figure  he  was  very  slender,  and 
the  deep-sunken  eye,  the  gloomy  firown 


which  was  fixed  between  his  bffOv\  ani 
the  thin  lips,  had  no  'verf  ^npotatm- 
ing  expression,  and  yei  ihm  wai 
something  imposing  in  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  man. 

Edward  thanked  him  civilly  lor  hk 
invitation,  spoke  of  his  idea  cf  beb: 
a  purchaser  as  a  motive  for  bis  vint, 
and  gave  his  own,  and  his  &ilKrf 
name.  D'Efiemay  seemed  plea*^ 
with  all  he  said.  He  had  known  Ed- 
ward's  family  in  the  taetroptJUii  he 
regretted  tm&t  the  late  hour  woaui 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  vm: 
the  property  to-day,  and  oondnk^i 
b^  pressing  the  lieutenant  to  pass  tW 
night  at  the  CasUe.  On  the  mornyv 
they  would  proceed  to  bnsinessv  sni 
now  he  would  have  the  pleasore  </ 
presenting  his  wife  to  tne  visiter. 
Edward's  heart  beat  riolentlj— ai 
lenffth  then  he  would  see  herl  H»i 
he  loved  her  himself  he  could  Dot  lute 
gone  to  meet  her  with  more  agitatj*  b. 
D'EflTema^  led  his  ffuest  Uirougfa  msn* 
rooms,  which  were  lul  as  well  fnmishcti, 
and  as  brilliantly  lighted  as  the  lint 
he  had  entered.  At  length  he  opeo^ 
the  door  of  a  small  bmidoir,  whk-n 
there  was  no  light,  save  that  which  tbr 
faint,  grey  twifight  imparted  throng 
the  windows. 

The  simple  arrangement  of  thb  little 
room,  with  dark  green  walls*  only  rr* 
lieved  by  some  engravings  and  ooa^i 
of  arms,  formed  a  pleasinsr  oootrast  :«> 
Edward's  eyes,  after  the  faring  'p'^' 
door  of  the  other  i^iartnientSL  ^  Frun 
behind  a  piano-foite,  at  whidi  thr 
had  been  seated  in  a  recess*  rose  a  tail 
slender  female  form,  in  a  white  dre» 
of  extreme  simplicity. 

'<My  love,*'  said  D'Efieraar,  "I 
bring  you  a  welcome  gpest*  Lieutis 
nant  Wensleben,  who  is  willing  to 
purchase  the  estate.'* 

Emily  curtseyed ;  the  friendly  twi- 
light concealed  the  shudder  thai 
passed  over  her  whole  frame,  as  she 
neard  the  familiar  name  whidi  wmott^ 
so  many  recollections. 

She  bade  the  stranger  wdoone,  ia 
a  low,  sweet  voice,  whose  tremnloos 
accents  were  not  unobserved  by  £<1* 
ward;  and  while  the  husband  made 
some  further  observation,  he  had  lei- 
sure to  remark,  as  well  as  the  fading 
light  would  allow,  the  fair  outline  « 
her  oval  face,  the  modest  grace  of  be^ 
movements,  her  pretty,  nymph.lil^« 
fiinire  —  in  fact,  all  those  chann* 
which  seemed  familiar  to  him  through 
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the  .impasaoned  descriptions  of  hb 
friend. 

"  Bnt  what  can  this  fancy  be«  to  sit 
in  the  dark?*'  asked  D'EfTcmay,  in  no 
mild  tone ;  "you  know  that  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  bear:"  and  with  these  words, 
and  without  waiting  his  wife's  answer, 
he  rane  the  bell  over  her  sofa,  and 
ordered  lights. 

While  Uiese  were  placed  on  the  table 
the  company  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and 
conversation  commenced.  By  the  full 
light  Edward  could  perceive  all  Emi- 
ly's real  beauty — her  pale,  but  lovely 
nee,  the  sad  expression  of  her  large, 
blue  eyes,  so  often  concealed  by  their 
dark  lashes,  and  then  raised,  with  a 
look  full  of  feeling,  a  sad,  pensive, 
intellectual  expression;  and  he  ad- 
mired the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  and 
of  every  object  that  surrounded  her : 
all  appeared  to  him  to  bespeak  a  so- 
perior  mind. 

They  had  not  sat  long,  before  D*£f. 
femay  was  called  away.  One  of  his 
people  had  something  important,  some- 
thinff  urgent  to  communicate  to  him, 
whidi  admitted  of  no  delay.  A  look 
of  fierce  anger  almost  distorted  his 
featares;  in  an  instant  his  thin  lips 
moved  rapidly,  and  Edward  thousnt 
he  mattered  some  curses  between  nis 
teeth.  He  left  the  room,  but  in  so 
doing,  he  cast  a  glance  of  mistrust  and 
ill-temper  on  the  handsome  stranger 
with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
his  wife  alone.  Edwani  observed  it 
alL  All  that  he  had  seen  to-day — all 
that  he  had  heard  firom  his  comrades 
of  the  man's  paanonate  and  suspicious 
disposition,  convinced  him  that  his  stay 
here  would  not  be  long,  and  that,  per- 
haps, a  second  opportunity  of  speak, 
ing  alone  with  Emily  might  not  offer 
itself. 

He  detennined,  therefore,  to  profit 
by  the  present  moment ;  and  no  sooner 
had  D'Effemay  left  the  room,  than  he 
began  to  tell  Emily  she  was  not  so 
complete  a  stranzer  to  him  as  it  migjit 
seem ;  that  long  before  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her — even  before  he 
W  heard  her  name — she  was  known 
to  him,  so  to  speak,  in  spirit. 

Madame  D^fiTemay  was  moved* 
She  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  gazed 
fixedly  on  die  ground ;  then  she  looked 
up ;  the  mist  of  unshed  tears  dimmed 
her  blue  eves,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  the  sigh  she  could  not  suppress. 

"  To  me  also  the  name  of  Wensle- 
lien  is  familiar.    There  is  a  link  be* 


tween  our  souls.     Tonr  IHend  has 
often  spoken  of  you  to  me." 

But  she  could  say  no  more;  tears 
checked  her  speech. 

Edward's  eyes  were  glistening  also^ 
and  the  two  companions  were  silmt ; 
at  length  he  began  once  more : 

''My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  *' my  time 
is  short,  and  I  hiave  a  solemn  message 
to  deliver  to  you.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  do  so  now  ?" 

"  To  me  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment. 

''From  my  departed  friend,"  an- 
swered Edward,  emphaticaUv. 

<*  From  Ferdinand? — and  that  no# 

—after ^*  she  shrunk  back,  as  if  in 

tenor. 

**  Now  that  he  is  no  lonser  with  ns, 
do  you  mean  ?  I  found  tiie  message 
in  his  papers,  which  have  been  entrust- 
ed to  me  only  lately,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among 
them  was  a  tok^  which  I  was  to  re. 
store  to  you."  He  produced  the  ring. 
Emily  seized  it  wildly,  and  trembled 
as  she  looked  upon  it. 

"  It  is  indeed  my  ring,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  the  same  which  I  ^ve  him 
when  we  plighted  our  troth  in  secret. 
You  are  acquainted  with  everything, 
I  perceive ;  I  shall  therefore  nsk  no- 
thing if  I  speak  openly."  She  wept, 
and  pressed  the  ring  to  her  lips. 

"  1  see  that  m}r  friend's  memory  is 
dear  to  you,"  continued  Edward.  "  x  ou 
will  forgive  the  prayer  I  am  about  to 
make  to  you :  my  visit  to  you  concerns 
his  ring." 

** How — what  is  it  you  wish?"  cried 
Emily,  terrified. 

"  It  was  hit  wish,"  replied  Edward. 
"He  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  have 
this  pledge  of  an  unfortunate  and  un- 
fulfilled engagement  restored." 

"How  is  Siat  possible?  You  did 
not  speak  with  him  before  his  death ; 
and  tnis  happened  so  suddenly  idler, 
that,  to  give  you  the  commission  — " 

"There  was  no  time  for  it !  that  is 
true,"  answered  Edward,  with  an  in- 
ward  shudder,  although  outwardly  he 
was  calm.  "Perhaps  this  wish  was 
awakened  immediately  before  his  death. 
I  found  it,  as  I  told  you,  expressed 
in  those  papers." 

"  Incomprehensible !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Only  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
we  cherished — deceitful,  indeed,  tiiey 
proved,  but,  oh,  what  blessed  hopes  1— 
we  reckoned  on  casualties,  on  what 
might  possibly  occur  to  assist  us.  Nei- 
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iher  of  us  could  endure  to  dwell  on 
the  idea  of  separation ;  and  yet — yet 
since  —  Oh^  my  God^"  she  cried, 
overcome  by  sorrow,  and  she  hid  her 
face  between  her  hands. 

Edward  was  lost  in  confused  thought. 
For  a  time  both  again  were  sOent: 
at  length  Emily  started  up — 

'^Forgive  me,  M.  de  Wensleben. 
What  you  have  related  to  me,  what 
you  have  asked  of  me,  has  produced 
BO  much  excitement,  so  much  agita- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  alone  for  a  few  moments,  to  re- 
coyer  my  composure." 

''I  am  gone;"  cried  Edward,  spring, 
ing  from  his  chair. 

•*NoI  nol"  she  replied,  "you  are 
my  guest;  remain  here.  I  have  a 
household  duty  which  calls  me  away." 
She  laid  a  stress  on  these  words. 

She  leant  forward,  and  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the 
iHend  of  her  lost  Ferdinand,  pressing 
his  gently,  and  disappeared  through 
the  mner  door. 

Edward  stood  stunned,  bewildered ; 
then  he  paced  the  room  with  hasty 
steps,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  and 
took  up  one  of  the  books  that  lay  on 
the  taue,  rather  to  have  something  in 
his  hand,  than  to  read.  It  proved  to 
be  Young's  ''Night  Thoughts."  Ha 
looked  through  it,  and  was  attracted 
b^  many  passages,  which  seemed,  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind,  fraught 
with  peculiar  meaning;  yet  his  thou^ts 
wandered  constantly  from  the  page 
to  his  dead  friend.  The  candles,  un- 
heeded both  by  Emily  and  him,  burned 
on  with  long  wicks,  giving  little  light 
in  the  silent  room,  over  wnich  the  red 
glare  from  the  hearth  shed  a  lurid 
fflow.  Hurried  footsteps  sounded  in 
3ie  anteroom;  the  door  was  thrown 
open.  Edward  looked  up,  and  saw 
D'Effemay  staring  at  him,  and  round 
the  room,  m  an  angry,  restless  manner. 

Edwutl  could  not  but  think  there 
was  something  almost  unearthly  in 
those  dark  looks  and  that  towering 
form. 

"Where  is  my  wife?"  was  D'Effer- 
nay*s  first  question. 

**8he  is  gone  to  fulfil  some  boa  so- 
bold  duty,"  replied  the  other. 

**  And  leaves  you  here  alone  in  this 
miserable  darkness?  Most  extraor. 
dinary  I — indeed,  most  unaccountable  t" 
and,  as  ho  spoke,  he  approached  the 
table  and  snufied  the  candles,  with  a 
movement  of  impatience. 


m  vi.'zr 


«She  left  me  here  with  old 
said  Edward,  with  a  forced  nnile.  **  I 
have  been  reading." 

''What,  in  the  dark?"  mqpofi 
D'Effemay,  with  a  look  of  autnL< 
"  It  was  so  dark  when  I  came  in,  t^ 
yon  oould  not  poesibly  haw  distv 
guished  a  letter." 

"  I  read  for  some  time,  and  dicB  T 
fell  into  a  train  of  thouriit*  wfaki  i.« 
usually  the  result  of  reaiding  Took;  % 
•  Night  Thourfits.'" 

"  x  oung  I  I  cannot  bear  tliat  u- 
thor.     He  is  so  gloomy." 

'*  But  you  are  fortunately  so  bipp'. 
that  the  lamentations  of  the  looe-; 
mourner  can  find  no  edio 
breast." 

"  You  think  so  1*'  said  D'] 
in  a  churlish  tone,  and  he jpreased  L^ 
lips  together  tiffhtly,  as  Emily  caar 
into  the  room :  he  went  to  meet  he*. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  awaj.* 
was  his  observation,  as  be  looked  rr*. 
her  eyes,  where  the  trace  of  teen  nik' '« 
easily  be  detected.  "  I  foond  oair  gnert 
alone." 

"  M.  de  Wensleben  was  good  cnonc^ 
to  excuse  me,"  she  replied,  ^'and  theft 
I  thought  you  would  be  back  nnaw- 
diately." 

They  sat  down  to  the  table ;  eofiM 
was  brought,  and  the  peat  appealed  ^ 
be  forgotten. 

The  conversation  at  first  waa  broks 
by  constant  pauses.  Edward  sew  thit 
Emily  did  fdl  she  ooold  to  pby  tV 
hostess  agreeably,  and  to  padfr  ktf 
husband's  ill  humour. 

In  this  attempt  the  young  man  ai> 
sisted  her,  and  at  last  they  were  sae^ 
ccflsfbL  D'Efonay  became  more  cheer. 
ful ;  the  conversation  more  animated : 
and  Edward  found  that  hia  boat  eoo^ 
be  a  very  agreeable  member  of  soci- 
ety when  he  pleased,  combining  a  go^d 
deal  of  information  with  great  natunl 
powers.  The  evening  pmeed  awar 
more  pleasantly  than  it  promlfeil  ^ 
one  time ;  and  afler  an  ezodlent  asJ 
well-served  supper,  the  yomig  oflkrr 
was  shewn  into  a  comfortable  moo* 
fitted  up  with  every  modem  Inzun  • 
and  weary  in  mind  and  body,  he  a>c4i 
fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  of  all  thst 
had  occupied  hia  waking  thooghts— «.^ 
his  friend,  and  his  friend's  Ustory. 

Bnt  in  that  species  of  consiuioo 
which  oflen  characterises  dreams,  he 
fancied  that  he  waa  Ferdinand,  or  •» 
least,  his  own  individuality  seeufd 
mixed  up  with  that  of  Hallberg.    lie 
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felt  that  he  was  ill.  He  lay  in  an 
unknown  roomy  and  by  his  bedside 
stood  a  small  table,  coyered  with  glasses 
and  phialsy^  containing  medicine^  as  is 
nsnal  in  a  sick  room. 

The  door  opened,  and  D'Efifemay 
came  in,  in  his  dressing-gown,  as  if  he 
had  just  left  his  bed :  and  now  in  Ed- 
ward's  mind  dreams  and  realities  were 
mingled  together,  and  he  thought  that 
D'l^emay  came,  perhaps,  to  speak 
with  him  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
preceding  day.  But  no  1  he  ap- 
preached  the  table  on  which  the  me- 
dicines stood,  looked  at  the  watch, 
took  up  one  of  the  phials  and  a  cup, 
measured  the  draught,  drop  by  drop, 
then  he  turned  ana  looked  round  him 
stealthily,  and  then  he  drew  from  his 
breast  a  pale  blue,  coiling  serpent, 
which  he  threw  into  the  cup,  and  held 
it  to  the  patient's  lips,  whojdrank,  and 
instantly  felt  a  numbness  creep  over 
his  frame  which  ended  in  death.  Ed- 
ward fancied  that  he  was  dead ;  he  saw 
the  coffin  brought,  but  the  terror  lest 
he  should  be  buried  alive,  made  him 
start  up  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

The  dream  had  passed  away;  he  sat 
in  his  bed  safe  and  well ;  but  it  was 
long  ere  he  could  in  any  degree  recover 
his  composure,  or  get  rid  of  the  im- 
nression  which  the  njghtful  apparition 
nad  made  on  him.  Tney  brought  his 
breakfiist,  with  a  message  from  the 
master  of  the  house  to  inquire  whether 
he  would  Hke  to  visit  the  park,  farms, 
&c  He  dressed  quickly,  and  descend, 
ed  to  the  court,  where  he  found  his 
host  in  a  riding  dress,  by  the  side  of 
two  fine  horses,  already  saddled.  D'Ef- 
fenay  greeted  the  young  man  cour- 
teously;  but  Edwanl  i^lx  an  inward 
repugnance  as  he  looked  on  that  gloo* 
my  though  handsome  countenance,  now 
lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  morn* 
ing  sun,  yet  recalling  vividly  the  dark 
visions  of  llie  night.  D'Effemay  was  full , 
of  attentions  to  his  new  friend.  They 
started  on  their  ride,  in  spite  of  some 
threatening  donds,  and  began  the 
mspection  of  meadows,  shrubberies, 
fiirms,  &c.,  &C.  After  a  couple  of 
hours,  which  were  consumed  in  this 
manner,  it  began  to  rain  a  few  drops, 
and  at  last  burst  out  into  a  heavy 
shower.  It  was  soon  impossible  even 
to  ride  through  the  woods  for  the  tor- 
lents  that  were  pouring  down,  and  so 
they  returned  to  the  castle. 

Edward  retired  to  his  room  to  change 


his  dress,  and  to  write  some  letters,  he 
said,  but  more  particularly  to  avoid 
Emily,  in  order  not  to  ezate  her  hus- 
band's jealousy.  As  the  bell  rang  for 
dinner  he  saw  her  again,  and  found  to 
his  surprise  that  the  captain,  whom  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
who  had  given  him  so  much  informa- 
tion, was  one  of  the  party.  He  was 
mudi  pleased,  for  they  had  taken  a 
mutual  fancy  to  each  other.  The  cap- 
tain was  not  at  quarters  the  day  Ed. 
ward  had  left  them,  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  where  his  friend  had  gone,  he 
put  horses  to  his  carriage  and  followed 
nim,  for  he  said  he  also  should  like  to 
see  these  famous  estates.  D'Efiemay 
seemed  in  high  good  humour  to-day, 
Emily  far  more  silent  than  yesterday, 
and  taking  little  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  men,  which  turned  on  poli. 
tical  economy.  After  coffee  she  found 
an  opportunity  to  eive  Edward  (unob- 
served)  a  little  pa^et.  The  look  with 
which  she  did  so,  told  plainly  what  it 
contained,  and  the  youns  man  humed 
to  his  room  as  soon  as  he  fimcied  he 
could  do  so  without  remark  or  com« 
ment.  The  continued  rain  precluded 
aU  idea  of  leaving  the  house  any  more 
that  day.  He  unfolded  the  packet  | 
there  were  a  couple  of  sheets,  written 
closely  in  a  woman's  fair  hand,  and 
something  wrapped  carefully  in  a  pa* 

fer,  whicn  he  knew  to  be  the  ring, 
t  was  the  fellow  to  that  which  he  hra 
given  the  day  before  to  Emily,  only 
Ferdinand's  name  was  engraved  inside 
instead  of  her's.  Such  were  the  con« 
tents  of  the  papers  :— 

**  Secrecy  would  be  misplaced  with 
the  friend  of  the  dead.  Therefore, 
will  I  speak  to  you  of  things  whidi  I 
have  never  uttered  to  a  human  being 
until  now.  Jules  D'Effemay  is  nearly 
related  to  me.  We  knew  each  other 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  our  estatef 
joined.  The  boy  loved  me  already 
with  a  love  that  amounted  to  passion  \ 
this  love  was  my  father's  greatest  loyi 
for  there  was  an  old  and  crying  injns^ 
tice  which  the  ancestors  of  D'Effer. 
nay  had  suffered  from  ours,  that  could 
alone,  he  thought,  be  made  up  by  the 
marriage  of  the  only  children  of  the 
two  bi'anches.  So  we  were  destined 
for  each  other  almost  from  our  cradles ; 
and  I  was  content  it  should  be  so,  for 
Jules's  handsome  face  and  decided  pre- 
ference for  me  were  agreeable  to  me, 
although  I  felt  no  great  afiection  for 
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him.  We  were  separated :  Jules  tra- 
.veiled  in  France,  England,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  made  money  as  a  merchant, 
which  profession  he  had  taken  up  sud- 
denly. My  father,  who  had  a  place 
under  government,  left  his  country  in 
consequence  of  political  troubles,  and 
came  mto  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
some  distant  relations  of  my  mother's 
lived.  He  liked  the  neighbourhood; 
he  bought  land ;  we  lived  very  happily ; 
I  was  quite  contented  in  Julos's  ab- 
sence ;  1  had  no  yearning  of  the  heart 
towards  him,  vet  I  thought  kindly  of 
him,  and  troubled  mvse&  little  about 
my  future.  Then— then  I  learned  to 
know  your  friend.  Oh,  then !  I  felt, 
when  I  looked  upon  him,  when  I  lis- 
tened to  him,  when  we  conversed 
together,  I  felt,  I  acknowledged  that 
there  mi^ht  be  happiness  on  earth,  of 
which  I  had  hitherto  never  dreamed. 
Then  I  loved  for  the  first  time,  ar- 
dently, passionately,  and  was  beloved 
in  return.  Acauainted  with  the  family 
engagements,  ne  did  not  dare  openly 
to  prodaim  his  love,  and  I  knew  I 
ougnt  not  to  foster  the  feeling ;  but, 
alas  I  how  seldom  does  passion  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  dut^. 
Your  friend  and  I  met  in  secret ;  in 
secret  we  plighted  our  troth,  and 
exchanged  those  rings,  and  hoped  and 
believed  that  by  showing  a  bold  front 
to  our  destiny  we  should  subdue  it  to 
our  wiU.  The  commencement  was 
sinful,  it  has  met  with  a  dire  retribu* 
tion.  Jules's  letters  announced  his 
speedy  return.  He  had  sold  every, 
toinff  in  his  own  country,  had  given  up 
idlbls  mercantile  afiairs,  through  whicn 
he  had  greatly  increased  an  already 
considerable  fortune,  and  now  he  was 
about  to  join  us,  or  rather  me,  without 
whom  he  could  not  live.  This  i^>. 
peared  to  me  like  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment  of  a  heavy  debt.  This  debt  I 
owed  to  Jules,  who  loved  me  with  all 
his  heart,  who  was  in  possessioo  of 
my  father's  promised  word  and  mine 
also.  Tet  i  could  not  give  up  your 
friend.  Inastateof  distraotion  Itold 
him  all ;  we  meditated  flight.  Yes^  I 
was  so  fiur  ffuilty^  and  I  inike  the  con- 
IMon  in  hopes  that  some  portion  of 
my  eiTors  mav  be  eipiated  by  repent- 
ance. My  fiither,  who  had  long  beien  in 
a  dedinine  state,  suddenly  grew  worse, 
and  this  £layed  and  hindered  the  ful- 
^nent  of  our  designs.  Jules  arrived. 
Dnrinff  the  five  years  he  had  been 
away  be  was  much  changed  in  appear- 


ance,  and  that  advantascously.  I 
struck  when  I  first  saw  him,  fmt  it 
also  easy  to  detect  in  those  hand* 
features  and  manly  bearing,  a  «>CRt  : 
restlifssness  and  violence  which  had  ^ 
ready  shown  itself  in  him  as  a  bu}, 
and  which  passing  years,  with  thrb 
bitter  experience  and  strong  patauM 
had  greatly  developed.  The  hope  thjt 
we  had  cherished  of  D'Eftraay's  po0> 
sible  indifiercnce  to  me,  of  the  thia^ 
which  time  might  have  wrought  in  k? 
attachment,  now  seemed  idle  aad  ab> 
surd.  His  love  was  indeed  impaaoofit  ^ 
He  embraced  me  in  a  manner  thM 
made  me  shrink  from  htm,  and  alv*- 
gether  his  deportment  towards  bv  wi« 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  ecDtle,  tra- 
der, rd&ned  affection  or  oar  dear 
fi*iend.  I  trembled  whenever  Juir* 
entered  the  room,  and  all  that  I  Lai 
prepared  to  say  to  him,  all  the  pl^i- 
which  1  had  revolved  in  my  Bind  n-- 
specting  him,  vanished  in  an  tnsuat 
before  the  power  of  his  presenile,  a^i 
the  almost  imperative  manner  in  wki«  b 
he  cL&imed  mv  hand.  My  father's  ill- 
ness increased ;  he  was  now  in  a  vrr^ 
fjrecarious  state,  hopeless  indeed*  Juia 
rivalled  me  in  filial  attentions  to  hits, 
that  I  can  never  cease  to  thank  h  -j 
for ;  but  this  illness  made  my  stoati.  •* 
more  and  more  critical,  and  it  aect«  - 
rated  the  fulfilment  of  the  eanir»-*. 
I  was  to  renew  my  promise  to  hic. 
bv  the  death.bed  of^my  father.  AU*. 
afasl  I  fell  senseless  to  the  gn»  -j 
when  this  announcement  was  maii* : 
me.  Jules  began  to  suspect.  Alrt>I' 
niy  cold,  emburassed  manner  towar  • 
him  since  his  return  had  strode  hHn  m« 
strange.  He  began  to  sospecC  I  re- 
peat, and  the  effect  that  this  sanMcai4i 
nad  on  him,  it  would  be  impossKtlc  is> 
describe  to  you.  Even  now,  wSict  « 
long  a  time,  now  thatlam  aecastoai«f*i 
to  his  ways,  and  more  reconciled  t 
my  fate  by  the  side  of  a  noble,  tb<*t..-^ 
somewhat  impetuous  man,  it  ni.:^^ 
me  tremble  to  think  of  those  pu\>x* 
vsmSf  which  the  idea  that  I  dMl  r.- ; 
love  him  called  forth.  They  wirr 
fearful ;  he  nearly  sank  under  thco. 
During  two  days  ms  life  was  in  dan_  -. 
At  last  the  storm  passed,  my  fat^  r 
died ;  Jules  watched  over  me  with  th^ 
tenderness  of  a  brother,  the  solicit  u  «• 
of  a  parent;  for  that  indeed  1  ».h^l 
ever  be  grateful.  His  suspicion  an  t 
awakened,  he  gazed  round  with  \wr^^ 
trating  looks  to  discover  the  cao^e  •  t 
my  altered  feelings.    But  your  fxM.'^x 
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nrrrr  rniM  to  our  house;  we  met  in 
•n  iiti6«iiient«l  fpot,  and  my  father's 
illfit**  had  inteniipted  these  intenriews. 
Alu>|:«thcr  I  cannot  tell  if  Jules  dis* 
(<ti«rnBd  anything.  A  (earful  circum- 
Marire  rendered  all  our  nrecautions 
a<rltta,  anil  cut  the  knot  or  our  secret 
m  iiiM-\ion,  to  loose  which  Toluntarily 
I  fVlt  I  had  no  power.  A  wedding 
t«A«t,  at  a  neighbouring  castle,  assom- 
('•i'l  alt  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
allii^ni  quartered  near,  together ;  my 
<i»vp  mourning  was  an  excuse  for  my 
slMCRce.  Julesy  though  he  usually  was 
ka|>pic*t  by  my  side,  could  not  resist 
thi*  inWtation,  and  your  friend  resolved 
u*  pH  although  be  was  unwell;  he 
ft  ami  to  raise  susnicbn  by  remaining 
sway,  when  I  was  left  at  home.  With 
•nat  difficulty  ho  contrived  the  first 
lUy  to  make  one  at  a  splendid  hunt* 
ihc  second  day  he  could  not  leave  his 
ImhL  a  phyriciant  who  was  in  the 
hn«iie,  pronounced  his  complaint  to  be 
y\Acni  fi'ver,  and  Jules,  whose  room 
iiiiiMd  that  of  the  sick  man,  oflered 
h.m  every  tittle  service  and  kindness 
«ii«rh  compaMion  and   good  feeling 

tir>iinpted:  and  I  cannot  but  pnuso 
itm  alt  tho  more  for  it,  as  who  can 
tt  11.  pefhapa,  his  suspicion  might  have 
ukro  the  right  din«ction?  On  the 
BiMiiing  of  the  second  day— but  let  me 
pUf.or  quickly  at  that  terrible  time,  the 
r  -mory  of  which  can  never  pass  from 
Ki>  mind—*  fit  of  aooplexv  moat  un- 
^'vpectedly,  but  gently,  ended  the  no. 
)•  •i  life,'  and  sepanUed  us  for  ever  1 
N<iw  you  know  all.  I  enclose  the  ring. 
I  uoDot  write  more.    Farewell  1" 


Ttie  crmchinon  of  the  letter  made 

a  dwp  impreaaion  on  Edward.     His 

•!niiin  rose  up  before  his  remembrance, 

tbr  flight  todispoaition,   the   sudden 

<icatb,  the  fearful  nursetemler,  all  ar- 

na;r«d  thnnselves  in  order  before  his 

atud,  and  an  awful  whole  rose  out  of 

sil  thrse  reflections,  a  terrible  stupi- 

«>  «  which  he  tried  to  throw  oC     But 

W  could  not  do  so,  and  when  he  met 

the  esplain    and   D'Eflvrnay   in  the 

ri-aiag,  and  the  latter  challengi^d  his 

viMters  to  a  game  of  billiards,  I'M  ward 

irtaacnd  (hun  time  to  time  at  his  host 

tt  a  tcTutini«ing  manner,  and  conld 

aut  bat  feel  that  the  rentlciss  di;icontcnt 

vhieh  was  visible  in  his  cotintrnanot*, 

s»l  1^  nnsl«afly  glare  of  his  eyeH, 

vkich  shunned  tlie  fixed  look  of  othem, 

oalv  fiuod  too  welt  into  the  shape  of 

the  daik  thooghta  which  were  cro&«iug 


his  own  mind.  Late  in  the  even, 
ing,  after  supper,  they  played  whist  in 
Emily's  boudoir.  On  the  morrow,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  they  were  to 
conclude  their  inspection  of  the  sur- 
rounding  property,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  to  visit  the  iron  foundries, 
which,  although  distant  from  the  Castle 
sevend  miles,  formed  a  very  important 
item  in  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates. 
The  company  separated  for  the  night. 
Edward  fell  asleep  ;^  and  the  same 
dream,  with  the  same  circumstances,  re- 
curred, only  with  the  full  consciousness 
that  tho  aicK  man  was  Ferdinand.  Ed. 
ward  felt  overpowered,  a  species  of 
horror  took  possession  of  his  mind,  as 
be  found  himself  now  in  regular  com- 
munication with  the  beings  of  the  in- 
visible worid. 

The  weather  favoured  D*£flemay's 
projects.  The  whole  day  was  passed 
m  tne  open  air.  Emily  only  appeared 
at  meals,  and  in  the  evening  when 
they  played  at  cards.  Both  we  and 
Edward  avoided,  as  if  by  mutual  con. 
sent,  every  word,  every  look  that  could 
awaken  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  jea- 
k>us  feeling  in  D'Efiemay's  mind.  She 
thanked  lum  in  her  heart  for  this  for. 
bcarance,  but  her  thoudits  were  in 
another  world ;  die  took  little  heed  of 
what  passed  around  her.  Her  husband 
was  in  an  excellent  temper ;  he  played 
the  part  of  host  to  perfection;  and 
when  the  two  officers  were  established 
comfortably  by  the  fire,  in  the  cap- 
tain's room,  smoking  together,  they 
oould  not  but  do  justice  to  his  cour- 
teous manners. 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  eeneral 
information,'*  remarked  Edwara. 

<*  He  has  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
read  a  great  deal,  as  I  told  you  when 
we  first  met :  he  is  a  remarkable  man, 
but  one  of  uncontrolled  passions,  and 
desperately  jealous." 

'*  Yet  he  appears  very  attentive  to 
his  wife." 

**  Undoubtedly  he  is  wildly  in  love 
with  her ;  vet  he  makes  her  nnhappy, 
and  himself  too." 

"  He  certainly  does  not  appear  hap- 
py, there  is  so  much  restlessness." 

''  He  can  never  bear  to  remain  in 
one  place  for  any  length  of  time  toge- 
ther. He  is  now  goino:  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty he  only  bought  last  }car.  There 
IS  an  instability  about  him ;  everything 
palls  on  him." 

"That  is  the  complaint  of  many  who 
are  rich  and  well  to  d^  in  the  world." 
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"  Tes ;  only  not  in  the  same  degree. 
I  assure  you  it  has  often  struck  me 
that  man  must  have  a  bad  conscience." 

"  What  an  idea  I"  rejoined  Edward, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  for  the  captain's  re- 
mark struck  him  forcibly.  *<He  seems 
a  man  of  honour.'* 

"  Oh,  one  may  be  a  man  of  honour, 
as  it  is  called,  and  yet  have  something 
quite  bad  enough  to  reproach  yourseu 
with.  But  I  luiow  nothing  about  it, 
and  would  not  breathe  such  a  thing 
except  to  you.  His  wife,  too,  looks 
so  pale  and  so  oppressed." 

"  But,  perhaps,  that  is  her  natural 
complexion  and  expression." 

"  Oh,  no  1  no  1  the  year  before 
D'Efiernay  came  from  Paris,  she  was 
as  fresh  as  a  rose.  Many  people  de- 
clare that  your  poor  friend  loved  her. 
The  affair  was  wrapped  in  mystery, 
and  I  never  believed  the  report,  for 
Hallberg  was  a  steady  man,  and  the 
whole  country  knew  that  Emily  had 
been  engaged  a  long  time." 

''  Hallberg  never  mentioned  the 
name  in  his  letters,"  answered  Ed- 
ward, with  less  candour  than  usual. 

'<  I  thought  not.  Besides  D'Efier- 
nay  was  very  much  attached  to  him, 
and  mourned  his  death." 

«*  Indeed  1" 

"I  assure  you  the  morning  that 
Hallberg  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  so 
unexpectedly,  D'Effemay  was  like  one 
beside  himself." 

"  Very  extraordinary.  But  as  we 
are  on  the  subject,  tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  poor  Fer- 
dinand's illness,  and  awful  sudden 
dwith." 

"  [  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  well 
as  any  one,  for  X  was  one  of  the  guests 
at  that  melancholy  wedding.  Your 
friend,  and  I,  and  many  others  were 
invited.  Hallberg  had  some  idea  of 
not  going ;  he  was  unwell,  with  violent 
headache  and  giddiness.  But  we  per- 
suaded him,  and  he  consented  to  go 
with  us.  The  first  day  he  felt  tolerably 
well.  We  hunted  in  the  open  field; 
we  were  all  on  horseback,  the  day  hot. 
Hallberg  felt  worse.  The  second  day  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  fever;  he  could  not 
stay  up.  The  physician  (for  fortu- 
nately there  was  one  in  the  company) 
ordered  rest,  cooling  medicine,  neither 
of  which  seemed  to  do  him  good.  The 
rest  of  the  men  dispersed,  to  amuse 
themselves  in  various  ways.  Only 
D'Effemay  remained  at  home ;  he  was 
never  very  fond  of  large  societies,  and 


we  voted  that  he  was  discontented  and 
out  of  humour  because  his  betrothed 
bride  was  not  with  him.  His  room 
WHS  next  to  the  sick  man*s,  to  whom 
he  gave  all  possible  care  and  attention, 
for  poor  Hallberg,  besides  beiog  Dl, 
was  m  despair  at  giving  so  much  trou- 
ble in  a  strange  nouse.  D'Effemay 
tried  to  calm  nim  on  this  point ;  he 
nursed  him,  amused  him  with  conver- 
sation, mixed  his  medicines,  and,  in 
fact,  showed  more  kindness  and  ten- 
derness, than  any  of  us  would  have 
given  him  credit  for.  Before  I  went 
to  bed  I  visited  Hallberg,  and  found 
him  much  better,  and  more  cheerful ; 
the  doctor  had  promised  that  he  should 
leave  his  bed  next  day.  So  I  left  him 
and  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
rather  late,  and  very  tired,  to  rest. 
The  next  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the 
fatal  tidings.  I  did  not  wait  to  dress, 
1  ran  to  his  room,  it  was  full  of  people." 
"  And  how,  how  was  the  death  first 
discovered  ?"  inquired  Edward,  in 
breathless  eagerness. 

''  The  servant,  who  came  in  to  at> 
tend  on  him,  thought  he  was  asleep, 
for  he  lay  in  his  usual  position,  his 
head  upon  his  hand.  He  went  away 
and  waited  for.  some  time ;  but  hours 
passed,  and  he  thought  he  ou^ht  to 
wake  his  master  to  give  him  his  me- 
dicine. Then  the  awful  discovery 
wa9  made.  He  must  have  died  peace* 
fully,  for  his  countenance  was  so  calm, 
his  limbs  undisturbed.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy had  terminated  his  life,  but  in 
the  most  tranquil  manner." 

"Incomprehensible,"  said  Edward, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  **  Did  they  take  no 
measures  to  restore  animation  ? 

''Certainly;  all  that  could  be  done 
was  done,  bleeding,  fomentation,  fric- 
tion ;  the  physician  superintended,  but 
there  was  no  hope,  it  was  all  too  late. 
He  must  have  been  dead  some  hours, 
for  he  was  already  cold  and  stitf.  If 
there  hod  been  a  spark  of  life  in  him 
he  would  have  been  saved.  It  was  all 
over ;  I  had  lost  my  good  lieutenant* 
and  the  regiment  one  of  its  finest 
officers." 

He  was  silent,  and  appeared  lost  in 
thought.  Edward,  for  nis  part,  felt 
overwhelmed  by  terrible  suspicions  and 
sad  memories.  After  a  long  pause  he 
recovered  himself:  ''and  where  was 
D'Effemay"  ?  he  inquired. 

"D'Effemay,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, rather  surprised  at  the  question ; 
"  oh !  he  was  not  in  the  Castle  when 
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VI*  made  tbe  dreadful  diaooveryt  lie 
bid  f^oneoat  for  an  early  walk«  aod 
«h**n  be  came  back  latc»  not  before 
D'<*r,  be  leamod  tbe  truth,  and  was 
\  k'*  one  out  of  his  aenft^s.      It  steemcd 

•  a*^ful  to  bini,  beeauAu  ho  had  boon 
>  iiioch*  the  very  day  before,  with 

{.-ir  Hahber);/* 
•'  A\r,*'  aotfwerpd   Edward,    who«c 

•  .•pic-iiiuf  wf-re  twlng  moi«  and  more 
•t)tinnt%l  cvf  ry  moment.     "  And  did 

•*«  o  tb('  cnq)<i4s  did  he  go  into  tho 
I  lumlicr  o(  dt*ath  ?'* 

''N**.*  replied  the  Caulain ;  "ho 
..-•urv<l  tts  it  was  out  of  ni«  jiower  to 
•I  ••>:  bi*  could  not  bear  the  sight ;  and 
I  » 1  **\**  It.  People  with  such  uncon. 
tr  l:i*<l  (V«UngB  as  this  D'EtfiTnay.  are 
luiMfiabli*  of  performing  those  duties 
vbiih  (Khers  think  it  neci^ssar}'  and 
iiirumbt*nt  on  them  to  fulfiL** 

*«  Aod  when*  was  IlallU'fg  buried?*' 

**  N'fit  far  from  the  Castle  where 
t'i)i  m<«mful  event  took  place.  To- 
ivvTow,  if  we  go  to  the  iron  foundry, 
«t  •ball  be  near  the  spot." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  cried  Edward 
« 1  *«rlr,  while  a  boat  of  projects  rose 
up  in  Lk  mind.  **  But  now.  Captain^ 
1  will  not  trespass  any  longer  on  your 
iin'Ineas.  It  it  lale»  and  we  must  bo 
-p  Utimes  to-morrow,  llow  far  have 
« ••  u>  go  ?•• 

*«Not  leas  than  four  leaguea  cer- 

u:!iIk    D'Eflemay  has  arranged  that 

«r  tliAQ  drive  there,  and  see  it  all  at 

*r  Icisare:  then  we  shall  return  in 

t  V*  evening.  ( vood  night,  Wonslebcn. " 

IWy  separated:  Edward  hurried  to 
itf  roomt  hia  heart  overflowed.  Sor- 
"  'V  on  the  ooe  hand,  horror  and  even 
istrtd  oa  the  other,  agitatc<l  him  by 
turn*.  It  waa  long  before  be  could 
■' t fc  For  the  third  time  the  vision 
^listed  him;  but  now  it  was  clearer 
t^«o  beibrps  now  he  saw  plainly  the 
'-  Atana  of  him  who  lay  in  bed,  and  of 

b  who  stood  beside  the  bed— they 
«f  r^  those  of  llallbcrg  and  of  D'Efier- 
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Ihis  third  apparition,  the  exact 
-  «at«rpart  of  the  two  former  (only 
:  re  Tiftid^y  all  that  he  had  gathered 
Tiiia  ecmvmatioos  on  the  subject,  and 

•  coaicnta  of  Emily's  letter,  led 
^  w  U  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remain. 
•ai  as  to  how  his  friend  had  left  tho 

U  Efcfaay's  jealous  and  passionate 

*  -'  w  stemul  to  allow  of  the  possi. 

t«  of  sQch  a  crime,  and  it  could 

'«A«ly  be  wondered  at*  if  Edward 


regarded  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
hatred.  Indeed  the  desire  of  risiting 
Ilallbeiv's  grave,  in  order  to  pkce  the 
ring  in  Uie  cofEn,  could  alone  recondhi 
Weiislcben  to  the  idea  of  remaining 
any  longer  beneath  the  roof  of  a  man 
whom  he  now  considered  the  murderer 
of  his  friend.  His  mind  was  a  prey  to 
conflicting  doubts,  detestation  for  tho 
culprit,  and  grief  for  the  victim,  pointed 
out  one  line  of  conduct,  whde  tho 
difficultv  of  proving  D'Eflernay's  guilt* 
and  still  more,  pity  and  consideration 
for  Emily,  determined  him  at  length 
to  let  tbe  matter  rest,  and  to  leave  the 
murderer,  if  such  he  really  were,  to 
the  retribution  which  bis  own  con- 
science and  the  justice  of  God  would 
award  him.  He  would  seek  his  friend's 
grave,  and  then  he  would  separate  from 
D'Effernay,  and  never  see  him  more. 
In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  tho 
servant  came  to  tell  him,  that  the 
carriage  was  ready.  A  shudder  passed 
over  his  frame  as  D'Efiemay  greeted 
him;  but  be  commanded  himself,  and 
thev  started  on  their  expedition. 

£dward  spoke  but  little,  and  that 
only  when  it  was  necessary,  and  tbe 
conversation  was  kept  up  by  his  two 
companions ;  he  had  made  every  in- 
quiry, before  he  set  out,  respecting  the 
place  of  his  friend's  interment,  the  ex. 
act  situation  of  the  tomb,  the  name  of 
the  village,  and  its  distance  from  tho 
main  road.  On  their  way  home,  ho 
reo nested  that  D'ElTemay  would  give 
orders  to  the  coachman  to  make  a  round 
of  a  mile  or  two  as  far  as  the  \  illage 
of ,  with  whose  rector  he  was  par- 
ticularly denrous  to  speak.  A  mo. 
mentary  cloud  gathered  on  D'Effer- 
nay's  brow,  yet  it  seemed  no  more 
tlian  his  usual  expression  of  vexation 
at  any  delay  or  hindrance;  and  he  was 
so  anxious  to  propitiate  his  rich  visi- 
ter, who  api>carvd  likely  to  take  tho 
estate  off  his  hands,  that  he  complied 
with  all  possible  courtesy.  The  coach, 
man  was  directed  to  turn  down  a  bv. 
ruad,  and  a  verv  bad  one  it  was.  Tho 
Captain  stood  up  in  tbe  carria^^e  and 
pointed  out  tho  village  to  hiai,  at 
some  distance  of!';  it  lay  in  a  deep  ra- 
vine at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

They  arrived  in  tbe  course  of  time, 
and  inquired  for  the  clergyman's  bouse, 
which,  as  well  as  the  church,  waa 
situated  on  rising  ground.  Tbe  three 
companions  alighted  from  tho  carriage, 
which  they  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  and  walked  up  together  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  rectory.  Edward  knock- 
ed at  the  door  and  was  admitted,  while 
the  two  others  sat  on  a  bench  outside. 
He  had  promised  to  return  speedily, 
but  to  D'Effernay's  restless  spirit,  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  appeared  intermina- 
ble. 

He  turned  to  the  Captain  and  sudy 
in  a  tone  of  impatience,  '*  M.  de  Wens- 
leben  must  have  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  the  rector :  we  have  been 
here  an  immense  time,  and  he  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. 

'*  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  will  come  soon. 
The  matter  cannot  detain  him  long." 

<*  What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  do 
here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  call  it  a  mere 
fancy — ^the  enthusiasm  of  youth.** 

*'  It  has  a  name  I  suppose  ?'* 

"Certainly,  but—" 

''Is  it  sufficiently  important,  think 
Ton,  to  make  us  run  the  risk  of  being 
benighted  on  such  roads  as  these?" 

«*  Why  it  is  quite  early  in  the  day." 

"  But  wc  have  more  than  two  leagues 
to  go.  Why  will  you  not  speak  ?-^ 
there  cannot  be  any  great  mystery." 

*'  Well,  perhaps  not  a  mystery  ex^ 
actly,  but  just  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  we  are  usually  reserved  with 
others." 

<*  Sol  so! "  rejoined D*£fifemay,  with 
a  little  sneer.  "Some  love  affiur;  some 

girl  or  another  who  pursues  him,  that 
e  wants  to  get  rid  of." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  can  assure 
you,"  replied  the  Captain  drily.  "  It 
could  scarcely  be  more  innocent  He 
wishesi  in  fact,  to  visit  his  friend's 
grave.** 

The  listener's  expression  was  one  of 
scorn  and  anger.  "It  is  worth  the 
tnrable  certainly,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  mockinff  laugh.  "  A  charming  senti- 
mental pilgrimMfe  truly ;  and  pray  who 
is  this  beloved  friend,  over  whose  rest* 
inff.plaoe  he  must  shed  a  tear  and  plant 
aforget-me-not?  He  told  me  he  had 
never  been  in  the  neighbourhood  be> 
fore** 

"  No  more  he  bad ;  neither  did  he 
know  where  poor  Hallberg  was  buried 
unta  I  told  him." 

**  Hallberg  1"  echoed  the  other  in  a 
tone  that  startled  the  Captain,  and 
caused  him  to  turn  and  look  fixedly  in 
the  speaker's  face.  It  was  deadly  pale, 
and  the  Captain  observed  the  cflfort 
which  D'EiTemay  made  to  recover  bb 
composure. 


'*  Hallberg !"  he  repeated  sfflda.  is 
a  calmer  tone,  "and  was  WeocMNs  a 
friend  of  his?" 

"His  bosom  friend  from  diildliomL 
They  were  brought  up  together  at  tik- 
academj.  Hallberg  Idft  it  a  year  eiriif? 
than  his  friend." 

••Indeed!"  said  D'Efierpay,  ftr^l 
ing  as  he  spoke,  and  working  himnh 
up  into  a  passion.  "  And  this  Lim'*- 
nant  came  here  on  this  account,  Uiea, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  estates  wi«  t 
mere  excuse?" 

"  I  beg  your  pudon/*  obscrred  Uif 
Captain,  in  a  decided  tone  of  yoi^ir . 
*•  1  have  already  told  you  that  it  »*• 
I  who  informed  him  of  the  place  vWrv 
his  friend  lies  buried." 

"That  may  be,  but  it  wasowin^te 
his  friendship,  to  the  wish  to  lean 
something  further  of  his  fate,  tint  v.- 
are  indebted  for  the  visit  of  tins  rooai- 
tic  knight-errant." 

•'  That  does  not  appear  likd;/  "• 
plied  the  Captain,  wno  thov^t  it  Ik- 
ter  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  rising  fK^ 
of  his  companion's  fury.  ••  Why  Apcj  1 
he  seek  for  news  of  HaUb«g  ^* 
when  he  comes  from  the  place  wbr* 
he  was  quartered  for  a  long  tnn^  >d^ 
where  all  hb  comrades  now  are.* 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  cried  DESr 
nay,  whose  passion  increased  evcfr  i>* 
ment.  "Perhaps  you  have  heard  »ba: 
was  onoe  gossipped  about  the  neu^ 
bourhood,  that  HaDbere  was  an  a: 
mirer  of  my  wife  before  soe  married. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  that  rrp<> 
but  never  believed  it.  HaOberf  «*» 
a  prudent,  steady  man,  and  eveiy  i  r* 
knew  that  Mademoiselle  Vamicr'a  has . 
had  been  promised  for  some  time." 

"Tesl  yes!  but  you  do  not  kocv 
to  what  lengths  passion  and  afar.'** 
may  lead :  for  Emily  was  ridu  ^^  * 
must  not  forget  that,  when  we  disry*' 
the  matter;  an  elopement  with  the  rW^ 
heiress  would  have  been  a  fine  tH'^-' 
for  a  poor,  beggarly  Lieutenant.'* 

"Shame!  shame  1  M.  D'Eflcnur 
How  can  you  slander  the  character  U 
that  upright  young  man  ?  If  Hallbc'''^ 
were  so  unhappy  as  to  love  Madefl^^- 
selle  Vamier ** 

"That  he  did !  you  may  ht&ett  ii» 
80  far.  I  had  reason  to  know  it,  ss'^ 
I  did  know  it.'* 

"  We  had  better  change  the  cooi^ 
sation  altogether,  as  it  has  taken  ^o 
nnpleasant  a  turn.  Hallberg  b  doa>i . 
hb  errors,  be  they  what  they  mavi  ^-^ 
biu-ied  with  him.     }l\s  name  stJir'^' 
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b  ;b  with  all  who  knew  him.     Even 
><»«<•  M.  D*Efli*nuijr-— >'oa  were   his 

*'I  hif  fnend?  I  hated  him!— I 
li«tbrd  himl"  D'Eflbrnay  could  not 
prcM^t^l;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  with 
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Compote  jrooreclf!**  naid  the  Cap- 
tain, riitos  ai  ho  imokG,  "you  look 
ao<l  tpeak  like  a  madman/* 

•  *  A  mailman  I  Who  says  I  am  mail  ? 
Nnw  1  ito  it  all — the  connexion  of  the 
wb(4t* — the  fhanicfiil  consipiracy." 

"  Your  conduct  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible to  m<%*'  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, with  perfect  coolness.  '•  Did  you 
ii-*t  attend  ilalllterg  in  his  last  illncsji» 
an  1  cire  him  his  medicines  with  your 
ovD  Mnd?** 

"  1 1"  stammered  D'Eflernay .  "  No  I 
Of!  no!**  he  cried*  while  the  Captain's 
irniwing  suspicions  increased  every  mo- 
ment, on  account  of  the  perturbation 
wbich  his  companion  displayed.  "I 
•rtrr  gave  his  medicines;  whoerer 
mr%  that  is  a  liar." 

^*  I  say  it  r  exclaimed  the  officer,  in 
s  kmd  toQe»  for  his  patience  was  ex- 
haoHrd.  <'  I  say  it«  because  I  know 
that  it  was  so»  and  t  will  maintain  that 
(art  ipiast  any  one  at  any  time.  If 
}  m  choose  to  contradict  the  eTidenoe 
tif  or  lenses,  it  is  you  who  are  a  liar !" 
**  Hal  you  ahall  give  me  satisfaction 
f?r  this  insult.  Dqwnd  upon  it,  I  am 
not  one  to  be  trifled  with*  as  you  shall 
fifi'l  Voo  shall  retract  your  words. 
••  NcTrr !  I  am  ready  to  defend  every 
w*'nl  1  have  uttered  here  on  this  spot* 
at  this  moment,  if  you  please.  You 
bavr  jroor  pistob  in  the  carriagey  you 
kaow.- 

l>*Cflcniay  east  a  look  of  hatred  on 
tke  ^traker,  and  then  dashing  down 
the  httle  hifl,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
•Traptiy  he  dragged  the  pistols  from 
ti«  fword'caae,  and  was  by  the  Cap- 
tain's  tide  in  a  moment.  But  the  loud 
«pien  of  the  disputants  had  attracted 
(Idwird  to  the  spot,  and  there  he 
•tnod  on  I>Tfiemay*s  return ;  and  by 
ba  «de  a  venerable  old  man,  who  car. 
rird  a  large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 
**  In  heaven's  namey  what  has  hap- 
pmrd  r  cried  Wensleben. 

**  What  are  you  about  to  do?**  in. 
t«rpe«d  the  Reeior,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
wity»  thoQffh  hia  countenance  was 
ct|maivr  of  horror.  **  Are  you  going 
tA  euanait  mnrdcr  on  this  sacred  spot, 
€bie  to  the  precincts  of  the  church  ?" 
**  liarder !  who  speaks  of  murder  ?" 
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cried  D'Effernftv.  •'  Who  can  prove 
it?"  and  as  ho'  spoke,  the  Captain 
turned  a  fierce,  penetrating  look  upon 
him,  beneath  which  he  quaded. 

"  Buty  I  repeat  the  question/'  Ed. 
ward  began  onco  niore>  "what  docs 
all  this  mean  ?  I  left  you  a  short  time 
ago  in  friendly  conversation.  I  come 
back  and  find  you  both  armed— both 
violently  agitated — and  M.  D'Eficr- 
nay,  at  least,  speaking  incoherently. 
What  do  you  mean  by  'prorins:  it?'-^ 
to  what  do  you  allude  ?*'  At  this  mo- 
ment, before  any  answer  could  be  made, 
a  man  came  out  of  the  houso  with  a 
pick-axe  and  shovel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  advancing  towards  the  Rector, 
said  respectfully,  **  I  am  quite  readv, 
sir,  if  you  have  the  key  of  the  church- 
yard." 

It  was  now  the  Captain's  turn  to  look 
anxious :  '*  What  are  you  going  to  do, 

vou  surely  don't  intend ?*'  but,  as 

he  >P2kc»  the  Rector  interrupted  him. 

'*This  gentleman  ia  very  desirous 
to  see  the  place  where  hu  friend  lies 
buried. - 

*'  But  these  preparations,  what  do 
they  moan  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Edward,  in  a 
voice  and  tone  that  betrayed  the  deep, 
est  emotion,  **  I  hare  a  holy  duty  to 
perform.  I  must  cause  the  coflw  to 
DO  opened." 

*'How,  what?"  screamed  D'Efier* 
nay,  once  again.  <*  Never-— I  will  ne- 
ver permit  such  a  thing." 

«  But,  sir,"  the  old  man  spoke,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  decision,  contrasUng  won- 
derfully with  the  riolence  of  him  whom 
he  addressed,  *'  you  have  no  possible 
right  to  interfere.  If  this  gentleman 
wishes  it,  and  I  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition, no  one  can  prevent  us  from  doing 
as  we  would." 

*<  I  tell  jon  I  wOl  not  sufTcr  it," 
continued  D'Efiemay,  with  the  same 
frightful  agitation,  y  Stir  at  your  pe- 
ril,"  he  cned,  turning  sharply  round 
upon  the  grare-digger,  and  holding  a 
pistol  to  hts  head;  but  the  Captain 
pulled  his  arm  away,  to  the  relief  of 
the  frightened  peasant. 

"M.  DEfTemay,"  he  said,  "vour 
conduct  for  the  last  half-hour  has  been 
most  unaccountable — most  unreason- 
able." 

**  Come,  come,"  interposed  Edward, 
**  let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject; 
but  let  us  be  going,"  he  addressed  tho 
Rector ;  **  wo  will  not  detain  these  gen- 
tlemen much  longer.** 
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He  made  a  step  towards  the  church- 
yard, but  D'Effernay  clutched  his  arm, 
and  I  vrith  an  impious  oath»  '<  you  shall 
not  stir,"  he  said ;  *'  that  grave  shall 
pot  be  opened." 

Edward  shook  him  off,  with  a  look 
of  silent  hatred,  for  now  indeed  all  his 
doubts  were  confirmed. 

D'Effemay  saw  that  Wensleben  was 
resolved^  and  a  deadly  pallor  spread 
itself  over  his  features,  and  a  shudder 
passed  visibly  over  his  frame. 

<<You  are  going!"  he  cried,  with 
every  gesture  and  appearance  of  insa- 
nity, '*  Cro,  then ;"  .  .  and  he 
pomted  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  his 
mouth,  and  before  any  one  could  pre- 
vent him,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  fell 
back  a  corpse.  The  spectators  were 
motionless  with  surprise  and  horror; 
the  Captain  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself  in  some  degree.  He  bent  over 
the  body  with  the  faint  hope  of  detect- 
ing some  sign  of  life.  The  old  man 
turned  pale  and  dizzy  with  a  sense  of 
terror,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  swooned,  had  not  Edward  led 
him  gently  into  his  house,  while  the 
two  others  busied  themselves  with  vain 
attempts  to  restore  life.  The  spirit  of 
D'EfTernay  had  gone  to  its  last  ac- 
count! 

It  was,  indeed,  an  awful  moment. 
Death  in  its  worst  Hhape  was  before 
them,  and  a  terrible  duty  still  remain- 
ed to  be  performed. 

Edward's  cheek  was  blanched  ;  his 
eye  had  a  fixed  look,  yet  he  moved  and 
spoke  with  a  species  of  mechanical 
action,  which  had  something  almost 
ghastly  in  it.  Causing  the  body  to  be 
removed  into  the  house,  ho  bade  the 
Captain  summon  the  servants  of  the 
deceased,  and  then  motioning  with  his 
hand  to  the  awe-struck  sexton,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  him  to  the  churchyard. 
A  few  dods  of  earth  alone  were  re- 
moved ere  the  Captain  stood  by  his 
friend  8  side. 

Here  we  must  pause.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  altogether  to  emulate  the 
silence  that  was  maintained  then  and 


afterwards  by  the  two  oomrades.  B-it 
the  sexton  could  not  be  bribed  tn  ec> 
tire  secrecy,  and  it  was  a  story  be  lovt-1 
to  tell,  with  details  we  gladly  omit,  : 
how  Wensleben  solemnly  pezfunnixi 
his  task—of  how  no  doubt  could  v\< 
longer  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  UaI.- 
berg's  death.  Those  who  love  tiie  kL>r- 
rible  must  draw  on  their  own  inaei- 
nations  to  supply  what  we  resolntii/ 
withhold. 

Edward,  we  believe,  never  alfaid^ 
to  D'Efiernay's  death,  and  all  the  a«t  ^ 
circumstances  attending  it,  bat  twine — 
once,  when,  with  every  neoessary  ^^ 
tail,  he  and  the  Captain  gave  tbeir  ev. 
dence  to  the  legal  authorities ;  ar  . 
once,  with  as  few  details  as  pomliU, 
when  he  had  an  interriew  witk  th< 
widow  of  the  murderer,  the  beloved  • : 
the  victim.  The  particulars  of  tU« 
interview  he  never  divulged,  lor  u 
considered  Emilv's  grief  too  sacrrd  t- 
be  exposed  to  tne  prying  eyes  ot  tr^ 
curious  and  the  unfeeling.  Sbe  U:; 
the  neighbourhood  immediatel/v  Imp- 
ing her  worldly  affiurs  in  Vkmmethti.  • 
hands,  who  soon  disposed  of  the  pro- 
perty for  her.  She  returned  to  Ltr 
native  country,  with  the  remlalMtt  oi 
spending  the  greater  part  of  her  wvalu 
in  relieving  the  distres«.>s  of  oiho^ 
wisely  scekmg,  in  the  exercise  of  pit  1 1 
and  benevolence,  the  only  posaible  a«- 
leviation  of  her  own  deep  and  masr- 
sided  griefs.  For  Edward«  he  waa  m^b 
pronounced  to  have  recovered  entin-i} . 
from  the  shock  of  these  terrible  ewn.^ 
Of  a  courageous  and  energetk  di»|^ 
sition,  he  pursued  the  duties  of  k.- 
profcssion  with  a  firm  ftep,  and  i.  < 
nis  mighty  sorrow  deep  in  tiie  reetaif 
of  his  heart.  To  the  aimerficial 
server,  tears,  groans,  and  laniGOtatk.  u» 
are  the  only  proofs  of  aorrowi  a>i 
when  they  subside,  the  sorrow  is  sa*i. 
to  have  jiassed  away  also.  Tbos  Uti 
captive,  immured  within  the  walls  «s* 
his  prison-house,  is  as  one  dead  to  t^ 
outward  world,  though  the  ga(d«fr  U- 
a  daily  witueu  to  the  vitality  of  at&Mr> 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


A  SCRAPS  AIID  ITS  COWSSgCMOBS. 


When  I  reached  the  quarters  of  the 
£tat  Major,  I  found  the  great  court- 
yard of  the  "hotel**  crowded  with 
soldiers  of  every  rank  and  arm  of  the 
service.  Some  were  newly.joined  re- 
cruits waiting  for  the  orders  to  be  for- 
warded to  their  respective  regiments. 
Some  were  invalids  just  issued  from 
the  hospital,  some  were  sick  and 
wounded  on  their  way  homeward. 
There  were  sergeants  with  billet  rolls, 
and  returns,  and  court-martial  sen- 
tences. Adjutants  with  regimental 
documents,  hastening  hither  and  thi- 
ther. Mounted  orderlies  too,  oonti- 
iraaUy  came  and  went ;  all  was  bustle, 
movement,  and  confusion.  Officers  in 
staff  uniforms  called  out  the  orders 
from  the  diflerent  windows,  and  de- 
spatches were  sent  off  here  and  there 
with  hot  haste.  The  building  was  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lor. 
raine,  and  a  splendid  fountain  of  white 
marble  in  the  centre  of  the  "Cour/* 
still  showed  the  proud  armorial  bear- 
ings of  that  princely  house.  Around 
the  sculptured  base  of  this  now  were 
sealed  groups  of  soldiers ;  their  war- 
worn looks  and  piled  arms  contrasting 
strangely  enough  with  the  greait  porce- 
lain vases  of  flowerins  plants  that 
still  decorated  the  rich  "plateau." 
Chako8»  hdnwtSk  and  greai  coats  were 
hang  upon  the  orange  trees.  The 
heavy  boots  of  the  cuirassier,  the 
white  leather  apron  of  the  *'  oapeur,'* 
were  drying  along  the  nurble  benches 
of  the  terrace.  The  richly  traoeried 
veining  of  gilt  iron- work,  which  sepa- 
rated  the  court  from  the  garden,  was 
actually  covered  with  belts,  swords, 
bayonets,  and  horse  gear,  in  every  stage 
and  process  of  cleaning.  Within  the 
garden  itself,  however,  all  was  silent 
and  stilL  Two  sentries,  who  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  beneatn  the 
'*griUe,"  showing  that  the  spot  was  to 
be  respected  by  those  whose  careless 
gestures  and  reckless  air  betrayed  how 
Uttle  influence  the  mere  <*  genius  of 
the  place*'  would  exercise  over  them. 
To  rae,  the  interest  of  everything 


was  increasing ;  and  whether  1  lingered 
to  listen  to  the  raw  remarks  of  the  new 
recruit,  in  wonder  at  all  he  saw,  or 
stopped  to  hear  the  campaigning  stories 
of  tne  old  soldiers  of  the  army,  I  never 
wearied.  Few,  if  any,  knew  whither 
they  were  going ;  perhaps  to  the  north 
to  join  the  army  of  the  Sambre;  per« 
haps  to  the  east,  to  the  force  upon  the 
Rhine.  It  might  be  that  they  were 
destined  for  Italy :  none  cared  I  Mean, 
while,  at  every  moment,  detachments 
moved  off,  and  their  places  were  filled 
by  fresh  arrivals — all  dusty  and  way- 
worn from  the  march.  Some  had 
scarcely  time  to  eat  a  hurried  morsel, 
when  they  were  called  on  to  "fall  in," 
and  agam  the  word  "forward"  was 
given.  Such  of  the  infantry  as  ap. 
peared  too  weary  for  the  march  were 
sent  on  in  great  charrettes  drawn  by 
six  or  eiffht  horses,  and  capable  of 
carrying  forty  men  in  each;  and  of 
these,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  No 
sooner  was  one  detachment  away,  than 
another  succeeded.  Whatever  their  dcs« 
tination,  one  thing  seemed  evident,  the 
urgency  that  called  them  was  beyond 
the  common.  For  a  while  1  forgot  all 
about  myself  in  the  greater  interest  of 
the  scene ;  but  then  came  the  thought, 
that  I  too  should  have  my  share  iir 
this  onward  movement,  and  now  I  set 
out  to  seek  for  my  young  friend,  the 
*'  Sous-Lieutenant.*'  I  had  not  asked 
his  name,  but  his  regiment  I  knew  to 
be  the  22nd  Chasseurs  i  Cheval.  The 
uniform  was  light  green,  and  easily 
enough  to  be  recognised ;  yet  nowhere 
was  It  to  be  seen.  There  were  cuiras- 
siers, and  hussars,  heavy  dragoons,  and 
carabiniers  in  abundance — everything, 
in  short,  but  what  I  sought 

At  last  I  asked  of  an  old  quarter- 
master where  the  22nd  were  quartered, 
and  heard,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that 
thev  had  marched  that  morning  at 
eight  o'clock.  There  were  two  moie 
squadrons  expected  to  arrive  at  nor.ii, 
but  the  orders  were  that  they  were  to 
proceed  without  further  halt. 

**  And  whither  to  ?"  aaked  I. 
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"  To  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,"  said 
he,  and  turned  away  as  if  he  would 
not  be  questioned  further.  It  was  true 
that  my  young  friend  could  not  hare 
been  much  of  a  patron,  yet  the  loss  of 
him  was  deeply  felt  by  me.  He  was 
to  have  introduced  me  to  his  Colonel, 
who  probably  might  have  obtained  the 
leave  I  desired  at  once ;  and  now  I  knew 
DO  one,  not  one  even  to  advise  me  how  to 
act.  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to  think, 
but  could  resolve  on  nothing  ;  the 
very  sight  of  that  busy  scene  had  now 
become  a  reproach  to  me.  There  were 
the  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles  has- 
tening forward  again  to  the  field; 
there  were  the  young  soldiers  just 
flushed  with  recent  victory ;  even  the 
peasant  boys  were  "eager  for  the  fray ;" 
but  I  alone  was  to  have  no  part  in  the 
coming  glory.  The  enthusiasm  of  all 
around  only  served  to  increase  and  deep- 
en my  depression.  There  was  not  one 
there,  from  the  old  and  war-worn  vete- 
ran of  the  ranks  to  the  merest  boy, 
with  whom  I  would  not  gladly  have  ex- 
changed  fortunes.  Some  hours  passed 
over  in  these  gloomy  reveries,  and 
when  I  looked  up  from  the  stupor  my 
own  thoughts  had  thrown  over  me, 
"the  Cour"  was  almost  empt)r.  A 
few  sick  soldiers  waiting  for  their  bil- 
lets of  leave,  a  few  recruits  not  yet 
named  to  any  corps,  and  a  stray  order- 
ly or  two  standing  beside  his  horse, 
were  fdl  that  remained. 

I  arose  to  go  away,  but  in  my 
prc-occupation  of  mind,  instead  of 
taming  toward  the  street,  I  passed 
beneath  a  large  arch-way  into  ano- 
ther court  of  the  building,  somewhat 
smaller,  but  much  richer  in  deco- 
ration and  ornament  than  the  outer 
one.  Ailer  spending  some  time  ad- 
miring  the  quaint  devices  and  grim 
heads  which  pei'pcd  out  from  all  the 
architraves  and  friezes,  my  eye  was 
caught  bv  a  low,  arched  door>way,  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  small  railed 
window,  like  the  griUe  of  a  convent. 
I  approached,  and  perceived  that  it  led 
into  a  garden,  by  a  long,  narrow  walk 
of  clipped  yew,  dense  and  upright  as  a 
wall.  The  trimly.raked  gravel,  and 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  hedge,  show- 
ed the  care  bestowed  on  the  erounds 
to  be  a  wide  contrast  to  the  neglect  ex- 
hibited  in  the  mansion  itself;  a  narrow 
border  of  hyacinths  and  carnations  ran 
along  either  side  of  the  walk,  the  •;nr. 
gcous  blossoms  appearing  in  ati-iin<^  iv- 
Oef  against  the  back-ground  of  dark 
foliage. 


The  door,  as  I  leaned  against  :*, 
gently  yielded  to  the  preasiuv  of  bj 
arm,  and  almost  without  knowtn«r  it.  I 
found  myself  standing  within  the  pn  • 
cincts  of  the  garden.    Aly  first  imp  .'  • , 
of  course,  was  to  retire  and  doM  iS 
door  again,  but  somehow,  I  never  k-  •  ^ 
exactly  why,  I  could  not   real«t  t  • 
desire  to  see  a  little  more  of  a  acmtf    - 
tempting.    There  was  no  mark  off 
steps  on  the  gravel,  and  I  thouc^t  '• 
likely  the  garden  was  empty.     ( »r  I 
went,  therefore,  at  first  with  cauti    * 
and  uncei*tain  steps ;  at  la£t,  with  n*  - 
confidence,  for  as  I  issued  from  t? 
hedge- walk,  and  reached  an  opcm  »].* 
beyond,  the  solitude  seemed  aobrrvki 
Fruit  trees,  loaded  with  their  prudu  - . 
stood  in  a dosely shaven  lawn,  thf «:: * 
which  a  small  stream  meandered,  r 
banks  planted  with  dafibdiUs  and  w  t'  *■■ 
lilies.     Some  pheasants  moved  a^**-/ 
through  the  grass,  but  without  a!  *  ■ 
at  m V  presence ;  while  a  young  f a* - 
boldly  came  over  to  me,  and  alth  •'*.  - 
in  seeming  disappointment  at  not  h   : 
ing  an  old  friend,  continued  to  w.\  k 
beside  me  as  I  went. 

The  grounds  appeared  of  jErrat  •  i> 
tent ;  paths  led  off  in  every  dir«H*t><  ■• . 
and  while,  in  some  places,  I  oonld  p  r 
ceive  the  glittering  roof  and  side*  < :  % 
conservatory,  in  others,    the  \i*\v\  i 
culture  of  a  vegetable  garden  wa> 
be  seen.    There  was  a  wondrous  t..-- 
cination    in    the   calm   and  tr3n«:< 
solitude  around;   and  coming,   a^  it 
did,  so   immediatelv  after   the*  b«-> 
bustle    of  the    "soldiering,"  I    ^*-^ 
not  only  forgot  that  I  was  an  intru*Kr 
there,   but  suffered   myself  to   w^'* 
der  *•  fancy  free,"   following  oat  t* 
thoughts  each  object  sug^sted.    I  ^  •  - 
lieve  at  that  moment,  if  the  choici*  wt  -x 
given  me,  I  would  rather  have  L<«^ . 
the  "  Achim  of  that  Eden'*  than  t: 
proudest  of  those  generals  that  < « « r 
led  a  column  to  victory  I    Fortonatt '; . 
or  unfortunatclv^t  would  not  be  i  ~^i 
to  decide  whicL — ^the  alternative  «  < 
not  open  to  me.     It  was  while  I  v^« 
still  musing,  I  found  myaelf  atthc  l>  >: 
of  a  little  eminence,  on  which  sttwl  t 
tower,  whose  height  and  position  fit-  «• 
ed  it  had  been  built  for  the  view  it  «:' 
forded  over  a  vast  tract  of  count-). 
£ven  from  where  I  stood,  at  its  ba«  . 
I  could  see  over  miles  and  miles  <>f*  t 
great  plain,  with  the  main  roads  UM<li[ .: 
towards  the  north  and  ea.*<twan).    Tl.  * 
sjHit  was  also  the    Ixiundary   of  t. 
|rround«,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  b 
levard  of  the  town  fornK.fl  the  deiii. 
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against  the  open  country  beyond.  It 
If  as  a  deep  ditch,  with  sides  of  slopinjs; 
swardy  cropt  neatly,  and  kept  in  trim- 
mest order ;  but,  from  its  depth  and 
width,  forming  a  fence  of  a  formidable 
kind.  I  was  peering  cautiously  down 
into  the  abyss,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
80  dose  to  my  ear,  that  I  started  with 
surprise.  I  listened,  and  perceived 
that  the  speaker  was  directly  above 
me ;  and  leaning  over  the  battlements 
at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

*'  You're  quite  right,"  cried  he,  as 
he  adjusted  a  telescope  to  his  eye,  and 
directed  hb  view  towards  the  plain. 
He  has  gone  wrong  I  He  has  taken 
the  Strasbourg  road,  instead  of  the 
northern  one.'* 

An  exclamation  of  anger  followed 
these  words;  and  now  I  saw  the  te- 
lescope passed  to  another  hand,  and. to 
my  astonishment,  that  of  a  lady. 

•<  Was  there  ever  stupidity  like  that  ? 
He  saw  the  mi^  like  the  others,  and 
yet Parbleu  1  it's  too  bad  I" 

I  could  perceive  that  a  female  voice 
made  some  rejoinder,  but  not  distin- 
guish the  words ;  when  the  man  again 
spoke — 

*'  No,  no ;  it's  all  a  blunder  of  that 
old  major ;  and  here  am  I  without  an 
orderly  to  send  after  him.  Diable  I  it 
is  provoking." 

**  Isn't  that  one  of  your  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower  ?"  said  the  lady, 
as  she  pointed  to  where  I  stood,  pray- 
ing for  the  earth  to  open,  and  close 
over  me ;  for  as  he  moved  his  head  to 
look  down,  I  saw  the  epaulettes  of  a 
staff  officer. 

*•  Halloa!"  cried  he,  "are  you  on 
duty  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  was " 

Not  waiting  for  me  to  finish  an  ex- 
planation, he  went  on — 

••  Follow  that  division  of  cavalry 
that  has  taken  the  Strasbourg  road,  and 
tell  Major  Roquelard  that  he  has  gone 
wrong ;  he  should  have  turned  off  to 
the  lefl  at  the  suburbs.  Lose  no  time, 
but  away  at  once.  You  are  mounted, 
of  course?" 

**  No,  sir,  my  horse  is  at  quarters ; 
but  I  can " 

*•  No,  no ;  it  will  be  too  late,"  he 
broke  in  again.  '^  Take  my  troop 
horse,  and  l^  off.  You'll  find  him  in 
the  stable,  to  your  left." 

Then  turning  to  the  lady  I  heard 
him  say-*- 

**  It  may  save  Boquelard  from  an 
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I  did  not  wait  for  more,  but  hurried 
off  in  the  direction  he  had  pointed.  A 
short  gravel  walk  brought  me  in  front 
of  a  low  building,  in  the  cottage  style, 
but  which,  decorated  with  emblems  of 
the  chase,  I  guessed  to  be  the  stable. 
Not  a  ^room  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  the 
door  bcmg  unlatched,  I  entei^ed  freely. 
Four  large  and  handsome  horses  were 
feeding  at  the  racks,  their  glossv  coats 
and  long  silky  manes  showm^  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them.  Which  is  the 
trooper?  thought  I,  as  I  surveyed  them 
all  with  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye. 
All  my  skill  in  such  matters  was  un- 
able to  decide  the  point ;  they  seemed 
all  alike  valuable  and  handsome — ^in 
equally  high  condition,  and  exhibiting 
equal  marks  of  careful  treatment.  Two 
were  stamped  on  the  haunches  with 
the  letters  *'  R.  F. ;"  and  these,  of 
course,  were  cavalry  horses.  One  was 
a  powerful  black  horse,  whose  strong 
quarters  and  deep  chest  bespoke  great 
action,  while  the  backward  glances  of 
his  eye  indicated  the  temper  of  a  *'  tar- 
tar." Making  choice  of  him  without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  I  threw  on  the 
saddle,  adjusted  the  stirrups  to  my 
own  lengtn,  buckled  the  bridle,  and 
led  him  rorth.  In  all  my  "  school  ex- 
perience" I  had  never  seen  an  animal 
that  pleased  me  so  much ;  his  well- 
arched  neck  and  slightly-dipped  back 
showed  that  an  Arab  cross  had  mingled 
with  the  stronger  qualities  of  the  Nor- 
man horse.  I  sprung  to  my  saddle 
with  delight;  to  be  astride  such  a 
beast  was  to  kindle  up  all  the  enthu- 
siasm  of  my  nature,  and  as  I  grasped 
the  reins,  and  urged  him  forward,  I 
was  half  wild  with  excitement. 

Apparently  the  animal  was  accus- 
tomca  to  more  gentle  treatment,  for 
he  gave  a  loud  snort,  such  as  a  sur- 
prised or  frightened  horse  will  give, 
and  then  bounded  forward  once  or 
twice,  as  if  to  dismount  me.  This  &il- 
ing,  he  reared  up  perfectly  straight, 
pawing  madly,  and  threatening  even  to 
fall  backwards.  I  saw  that  I  had,  in- 
deed, selected  a  wicked  one;  for  in 
every  bound  and  sprint,  in  every  cur- 
vet and  and  leap,  the  (n)ject  was  clear- 
ly to  unseat  the  rider.  At  one  instant 
he  would  crouch,  as  if  to  lie  down,  and 
then  bound  up  several  feet  in  the  air, 
with  a  toss  up  of  his  haunches  that  al- 
most sent  me  over  the  head.  At  an- 
other he  would  spring  from  side  to 
side,  writhing  and  twisting  like  a  fish, 
till  the  saddle  meemed  actually  fllippiog 
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away  from  his  Utbe  bodf .    Not  only 
did  I  resiflt  all  these  attacks,  but  visfo- 
rously  continued  to  punish  with  wnip 
and  spur  the  entire  time — a  proceed- 
ing, I  could  easily  8ee>  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for.     At  last,  actually  madden- 
ed with  his  inability  to  throw  me,  and 
enraged  by  my  continuina  to  spur  him, 
he  broke  away,  and  dashing  headlong 
forward,  rushed  into  the  very  thickest 
of  the  grove.    Fortunately  for  me,  the 
trees  were  either  shrubs  or  of  stunted 
growth,  so  that  I  had  only  to  keep  my 
saddle  to  escape  danger ;  but  suddenly 
emerging    from  this,    he  gained  the 
open  sward,  and  as  if  his  passion  be- 
came more  Airious  as  he  indulged  it, 
he  threw  up  his  head,  and  struck  out  in 
full  gallop.     I  had  but  time  to  see  that 
he  was  heading  for  the  great  fosse  of 
the  boulevard,  when  we  were  already 
on  its  brink.     A  shout,  and  a  cry  of  1 
know  not  what,  came  from  the  tower ; 
but  I  heard  nothing  more.     Mad  as 
the  maddened  animal  himself,  perhaps 
at  that  moment  just  as  indifferent  to 
life,  I  dashed  the  spurs  into  his  flanks, 
and  over  we  went,  lighting  on  the 
green  sward  as  easily  as  a  seagull  on  a 
wave.    To  all  seeming,  the  terrible 
leap  had  somewhat  sobered  him ;  but 
on  me  it  had  produced  the  very  oppo- 
tate  effect.    I  felt  that  I  had  gamed 
the  mastery,  and  resolved  to  use  it. 
With  unrelenting  punishment,  then,  I 
rode  him  forwara,  taking  the  country 
as  it  lay  straight  before  me.     llie  few 
fences  which  divided  the  great  fields 
Were  too    insignificant  to  be    called 
leaps,  and  he  took  them  in  the  "  sling*' 
of  nis  stretching  gallop.     He  was  now 
subdued,  yielding  to  every  turn  of  my 
wrist,  and  obeying  every  motive  of  my 
will  tike  an  instinct.    It  may  read  like 
ft  petty  victory ;  but  he  who  has  ever 
experienced  the  triumph  over  an  en- 
raged and  powerful  horse,  well  knows 
that  few  sensations  are  more  plcasur- 
ably  excitin":.     High  as  is  the  excite- 
ment  of  bemg  borne  along   in   full 
speed,  leaving  village  and  spire,  glen 
and  river,  bridge  and  mill  Ix'hind  you 
'. — now  careering  up  the  mountain  side, 
with  the  fresh  breeze  upon  your  brow ; 
now  diving  into  the  dark  forest,  start- 
ling the  mre  from  her  cover,  and  send- 
ing the  wild  deer  scampering  before 
you — it  is  still  increasea  by  the  sense 
of  a  victory,  by  feeling  that  the  mas- 
tery is  witti  you,  and  that  each  bound 
of  the  noble  beast  beneath  you  has  its 
hnpulse  in  your  own  heart. 


Although  the  cavalry  squadrons  I 
was  despatched  to  ovextake  had  quit- 
ted Nancy  four  hours  before,  I  came 
up  with  them  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
inauiring  for  the  officer  in  command, 
rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  division. 
He  was  a  thin,  gaunt-looking,  stem- 
featured  man,  who  listened  to  my  mes- 
sage without  changing  a  muscle. 

"Who  sent  you  with  this  order?" 
said  he. 

"  A  general  officer,  sir,  whose  name 
I  don*tknow;  but  who  told  me  to  take 
his  own  horse,  and  follow  you." 

'*  Did  he  tell  you  to  kill  the  animal, 
sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  heaving 
flanks  and  shalung  tail  of  the  exhaust- 
ed beast. 

"  He  bolted  with  me  at  first,  major, 
and  having  cleared  the  ditch  of  the 
boulevard,  rode  away  with  me." 

••Why  its  Colonel  Mahon's  Arab, 
'Aleppo,'  said  another  officer;  what 
could  have  persuaded  him  to  mount  an 
orderly  on  a  beast  worth  ten  thousand 
francs  ?" 

I  thought  rd  have  fainted,  as  I  heard 
these  words;  the  whole  consequences  of 
my  act  revealed  themselves  befbre  me, 
and  I  saw  arrest,  trial,  sentence,  im- 
prisonment,  and  heaven  knew  what  af« 
terwards,  like  a  panorama  rolling  out 
to  my  view. 

•*  Tell  the  colonel,  sir,"  said  the  ma- 
^or,  "  that  I  have  taken  the  north  road, 
intending  to  cross  over  at  Beaumont ; 
that  the  artillery  trains  have  cut  up 
the  Mctz  road  so  deeply  cavalry  can- 
not travel ;  tell  him  I  thank  him  much 
for  his  politeness  in  forwarding  this  de- 
spatch to  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  I  regret 
the  rules  of  active  service  should  pre- 
vent my  sending  back  an  escort  to 
place  yourself  under  arrest,  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  ridden— 
you  hear,  sir  ?" 

I  touched  my  cap  in  salute. 

••  Are  you  certain,  sir,  that  you  have 
mv  answer  correctly  ?" 

"lam,  sir." 

"  Repeat  it,  then." 

I  mentioned  the  reply,  word  for 
word,  as  he  spoke  it. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  as  I  concluded ; 
"1  said  for  unsoldterlike  and  cruel 
treatment  to  your  horse." 

One  of  his  officers  whispered  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  and  he  quietly  added-^ 

"I  find  that  I  had  not  used  these 
words,  but  I  ought  to  have  done  so ; 
give  the  message,  therefore,  as  you 
heard  it  at  first." 
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*<Mahon  will  shoot  him,  to  a  cer- 
t&inty/'  muttered  one  of  the  captains. 

<*rd  not  blame  him/'  joined  ano- 
tfaer ;  *' that  horse  saved  his  life  at  Qui- 
beron,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  patrol ; 
and  look  at  him  now  1" 
^  The  major  made  a  sign  for  me  to  re- 
tire, and  I  turned  and  set  out  towards 
Kancy,  with  the  feelings  of  a  convict 
on  the  way  to  his  fate. 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  these  brief  re- 
cords of  an  humble  career  were  "  upon 
honor,"  and  that  the  only  useful  lesson 
a  life  so  unimportant  can  teach  is,  the 
conflict  between  opposing  influences, 
I  might  possibly  be  disposed  to  blink 
the  avowal,  that,  as  I  rode  along  to- 
wards Nancy,  a  venr  great  doubt  oc- 
curred to  me  as  to  wheUier  I  ought  not 
to  desert!  It  is  a  very  ignoble  ejcpres- 
sion ;  but  it  must  out.'  There  were  not 
in  the  French  service  any  of  those  igno- 
minious punishments  which,  once  un- 
deigone,  a  man  is  dishonoured  for  ever, 
and  no  more  admissible  to  rank  with 
men  of  character  than  if  convicted  of 
actual  crime ;  but  there  were  marks  of 
degradation,  almost  as  severe,  then  in 
vogue,  and  which  men  dreaded  with 
a  fear  nearly  as  acute — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  bcmg  ordered  for  service  at 
the  Bagne  de  Brest,  in  Toulon — the 
arduous  duty  of  guarding  the  galley 
slaves,  aod  which  was  scarcely  a  de- 
sree  above  the  condition  of  the  con- 
demned themselves.  Than  such  a  fate 
as  this,  I  would  willingly  have  prefer- 
ted  death.  It  was,  then,  this  thought 
tiiat  suggested  desertion ;  but  I  soon 
rejected  the  unworthy  temptation,  and 
held  on  my  way  towards  ^ancy. 
.  Aleppo,  if  at  first  wearied  by  the  se- 
tere  burst,  soon  rallied, while  he  showed 
no  traces  of  his  fiery  temper,  and  ex- 
hibited few  of  fatigue ;  and  as  I  walk- 
ed along  at  his  side,  washing  his  mouth 
and  nostrils  at  each  fountain  I  passed, 
and  slackening  his  saddle-girths,  to  give 
him  freedom,  long  before  we  arrived  at 
the  suburbs  he  had  regained  all  his 
looks,  and  much  of  his  spirit. 

At  last  we  entered  Nancy  about 
nightfall,  and,  with  a  failing  heart,  I 
found  myself  at  the  ^ate  of  the  Ducal 
palace.  The  sentries  suffered  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  and  entering,  I  took 
Iny  way  through  the  court-yard,  to- 
wards the  small  gate  of  the  garden, 
which,  as  I  had  left  it,  was  unlatched. 

It  was  strange  enough,  the  nearer 
I  drew  towards  the  eventful  moment 
cxf  my  fate,  the  more  resolute  and  com- 


posed my  heart  became.  It  is  possi- 
ble,  thought  I,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion 
he  will  send  a  ball  through  me,  as  the 
officer  said.  Be  it  so — the  matter  is 
the  sooner  ended.  If,  however,  he  will 
condescend  to  listen  to  my  explana- 
tion, I  may  be  able  to  assett  my  inno- 
cence, at  least  so  far  as  intention  went. 
With  this  comforting  conclusion,  I  de-* 
sccnded  at  the  stable  door.  Two  dra- 
goons in  undress  were  smoking,  as  they 
lay  at  full  length  upon  a  bench,  and 
speedily  arose  as  I  came  up. 

*  *  Tell  the  colonel  he's  come,  Jacques, " 
said  one,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  other 
retired ;  while  the  speaker,  turning  to- 
wards me,  took  the  bridle  from  my 
hand,  and  led  the  animal  in,  without 
vouchsafing  a  word  to  me. 

*'  An  active  beast  that,"  said  I,  af- 
fecting the  easiest  and  coolest  indiffer- 
ence. The  soldier  gave  me  a  look  of 
undisguised  amasement,  and  I  con- 
tinued— 

*'  He  has  had  a  bad  hand  on  him,  I 
should  say — some  one  too  flurried  and 
too  fidgety  to  give  confidence  to  a 
hot-tempered  horse." 

Another  stare  was  all  the  reply. 

"  In  a  little  time,  and  with  a  littlq 

Eatience>  I'd  make  him  as  gentle  as  a 
imb." 

'<  I  am  afraid  you'll  not  have  the  op-, 
portunity,"  rephed  he,   significantly; 
**  but  the  colonel,  I  see,  is  waiting  ror 
you,  and  you  can  discuss  the  matter  to^ 
gether." 

The  other  dragoon  had  just  then  re- 
turned, and  made  me  a  sign  to  follow  him. 
A  few  paces  brought  us  to  the  door  of  a 
small  pavilion,  at  which  a  sentry  stood, 
and  having  motioned  to  me  to  pass  in, 
my  guide  lefl  me.  An  orderly  ser- 
geant at  the  same  instant  appeared, 
and  beckoning  to  me  to  advance,  he 
drew  aside  a  curtain,  and  pushing  me . 
forward,  let  the  heavy  folds  close  be- . 
hind  me;  and  now  I  found  myself  in  a 
richly -furnished  chamber,  at  the  fkrther 
end  of  which  an  ofiicer  was  at  supper 
with  a  young  and  handsome  woman. 
The  profusion  of  wax  lights  on  the 
table — ^the  glitter  of  plate,  and  ghiss, 
and  porcelain — the  richness  of  the 
lady's  dress,  which  seemed  like  the  cos- 
tume of  a  ball — were  all  objects  dis- 
tracting enough,  but  they  could  not 
turn  me  from  the  thought  of  my  owti 
condition ;  and  I  stood  still  and  mo- 
tionless, while  the  officer,  a  man  of 
about  fifbr,  with  dark  and  stem  fea- 
tures,  deliberately  .scanned  me  flxmi 
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head  to  foot,  ^ot  a  word  did  he  speak, 
not  a  gesture  did  he  makoi  but  sat, 
with  his  black  eyes  actually  piercing 
me.  I  would  have  given  anytning  for 
some  outbreak  of  anger,  some  burst  of 
passion,  that  would  have  put  an  end  to 
this  horrible  suspense,  but  none  came ; 
and  there  he  remained  several  minutes, 
as  if  contemplating  something  too  new 
and  strange  for  utterance.  "  This  must 
have  an  end,"  thou  ght  I — '  *  here  goes ; " 
and  so,  with  my  hand  in  salute,  I  drew 
myself  full  up,  and  said — 

"  I  carried  yom*  orders,  sir,  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  that  Major  Roque- 
lard  had  taken  the  north  road  advised- 
Iv,  as  that  by  Beaumont  was  cut  up  by 
the  artillery  trains ;  that  he  would  cross 
over  to  the  Mctz  Cbaussee  as  soon  as 
possible ;  that  he  thanked  you  for  the 
tundncss  of  your  warning,  and  regret- 
ted that  the  rules  of  active  service  pre- 
cluded his  despatching  an  escort  of  ar- 
rest along  witn  me,  £r  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  ridden  with  the  order." 

«  Anything  more  ?**  asked  the  colo- 
nel, in  a  voice  that  sounded  thick  and 
guttural  with  passion. 

"Nothing  more,  sir." 

"No  further  remark  or  observa- 
tion ?" 

*'  None,  sir— at  least  from  the  ma- 
jor. 

"What  then— from  any  other?" 

*'  A  captdn,  sir,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know,  did  say  something." 

"What  was  it?" 

"  I  forget  the  precise  words,  sir,  but 
their  purport  was,  that  Colonel  Mahon 
would  certainly  shoot  me  when  I  got 
back." 

"  And  you  replied  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  I  made  any  reply 
at  the  time,  sir." 

"  But  you  thought,  sir — what  were 
your  thoughts?" 

"I  thought  it  very  like  what  I'd 
have  done  myself  in  a  like  case,  al- 
thouffh  certain  to  be  sorry  for  it  afler- 
waros." 

Whether  the  emotion  bad  been  one  for 
some  time  previous  restrained,  or  that 
my  last  words  had  provoked  it  suddenly, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  the  lady  her^  burst 
out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  but  which 
was  as  suddenly  checked  by  some  sharp 
observation  of  the  colonel,  whose  stern 
features  grew  sterner  and  darker  every 
moment. 

"There  we  differ,  sir,**  said  he, 
"for  /shoald  not  At  the  same  in- 
ftaat  he  pushed  his  plate  a  war,  to  make 


room  on  the  table  for  a  small  part£ulA 
opening  which  he  prepared  towritf. 
**  You  will  bring  this  jwper,"  conti- 
nued he,  "to  the  'Prevot  MarshaL'  To- 
morrow  morning  you  shall  be  tiied  bj 
a  regimental  court-martial,  and  ss  ytwr 
sentence  may  probably  be  the  gsuiep 

and  hard  labour " 

"  I'll  save  them  the  trouble,*  saJA 
I,  quietly  drawing  my  sword;  let 
scarcely  was  it  clear  of  tlie  scahbsnl 
when  a  shriek  broke  from  the  ladr, 
who  possibly  knew  not  the  object  U 
my  act;  at  the  same  instant  the 
colonel  bounded  across  the  chambrr* 
and  striking  me  a  severe  blow  ot^ 
the  arm,  dished  the  we^K>a  from  ■▼ 
hand  to  the  ground. 

<*You  want  the  <  f uaillade*— is  tkt 
what  you  want  ?"  cried  be,  as,  ia  s 
towering  fit  of  passion,  he  draped  isf 
forward  to  the  light.  I  was  now  sU'^  - 
ing  close  to  the  table ;  the  lady  rai^ 
her  eyes  towards  me,  and  at  onoe  UUf 
out  into  aburst  of  laughter ;  sodibeftrt.^ , 
merry  laughter,  that,  even  with  ^ 
fear  of  death  before  me,  I  couU  si- 
most  have  joined  in  it. 

"  What  is  it-»what  do  yoo  nstflSt 
Laurc  ?"  cried  the  colonel  angrily. 

"  Don't  you  see  it?"  said  she,  wiS 
holding  her  kerchief  to  her  (acfr— 
"  can't  you  perceive  it  yourself?  H< 
has  only  one  moustache  I** 

I  turned  hastily.towarda  the  ninv 
beside  me,  and  there  was  the  fatal  UA 
revealed — one  gallant  cini  dJmf^ 
proudly  over  the  lefl  cheek,  whue  tk 
other  was  left  bare. 

"Is  the  fellow  mad— a  moaot«- 
bank  ?"  said  the  colonel,  whose  aa^ 
was  now  at  its  white  heat. 

"  Neither,  sir,"  said  I,  tetf lag  » 
my  remaining  moustache,  in  ahame  aad 
passion  together.  *•  Among  my  i>thtf 
misfortunes  I  have  that  of  being  youD|; 
and  what's  worse,  I  was  ashamed  of  it; 
but  I  begin  to  see  mv  error,  andto>* 
that  a  man  may  be  old  without  gainii^ 
either  in  dignity  or  temper." 

With  a  stroke  of  hia  closed  fistm^* 
the  tabic,  the  colonel  made  erery  giai* 
and  decanter  spring  from  their  plaof«» 
while  he  uttenAl  an  oath  that  was  onlr 
current  in  the  da^'s  of  that  anny.  ''Tba 
is  beyond  belief,"  cried  he.  "Cop'i' 
gredm,  you  have  at  least  had  one  pifc' 
of  ^ood  fortune :  you've  fidlen  pi^'^^''^ 
Iv  mto  the  hands  of  one  who  can  d^ 
with  vou.  Your  regiment  ?" 
"  llie  Ninth  Huasara." 
"Your  name?" 
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'•  Tmensj ;   Uui's    not   a  French 


Xoi  origiiudly ;    wc    wcro  Irish 
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*'  Irifh***  taid  he»  in  a  different  tone 
fmin  what  he  had  hitherto  used.  Any 
n  Utifv  of  a  certain  Comto  Maurice  de 
Tkrmajrt  who  once  senred  in  the  Royal 
Guard  >*' 

••  \Us  mmf  sir.'* 

*<^Vhat — his  ton]  Ar*t  certain  of 
thii,  liil?  Yon  remember  your  mother's 
ttamc  then— what  was  it  ?'* 

*'  I  never  knew  which  was  my  mo- 
iher,"  said  L  «' Mademoiselle  de  la 
LMterie  or ** 

lie  did  not  safTor  me  to  finish,  but 
throwing  his  arms  around  my  neck« 
|ire9«ed  me  to  hu  bosom. 

*' Yon  arc  little  Maurice,  then/'  said 
be,  *'  the  son  of  m^  old  and  raluod 
euonde !  Only  think  of  it,  Laure— 
1  was  that  boy's  godfather.*' 

Here  was  a  sudden  change  in  my 
f<<rtuaes ;  nor  was  it  without  a  great 
rlf  lit  that  I  could  credit  the  reality 
of  it,  as  I  saw  myself  seated  between 
lite  cblond  and  his  fair  com|>anion» 
U>(h  of  whom  overwhelmed  mo  with 
&tt«»Qtiofu  It  turned  out  that  Colonel 
Mshtm  had  been  a  fellow-guanlsman 
with  my  father*  for  whom  he  had  ever 
(in-served  the  warmest  attachment, 
ihie  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  "  Garde 
<1j  Cofps,"  be  had  taken  service  with 
the  RcpabGc*  and  was  alread^r  reputed 
SI  one  of  tl»e  most  distinguished  ca- 
tftlrTuflken. 

"Strange  enough,  Maurice,"  said  he 
to  me,  '*  there  was  something  in  your 
kiuk  and  manner,  as  you  s|)oke  to  me 
thtre,  that  recalled  your  poor  father 
t}  my  memory ;  and  without  knowing 
*€  »o»pecting  why,  I  suffered  you  to 
Uady  words  with  me.  while  at  another 
bM/mcnt  I  would  have  ordered  you  to 
be  ironed  and  sent  to  prison." 

( >f  my  mother,  of  whom  I  wished  much 
U»  leera  something,  ho  would  not  speak, 
bat  sdroitlv  changed  the  conversation 
%n  the  subject  of  my  own  adventures, 
snd  these  be  made  me  recount  from  the 
U';:wniiie.  If  the  lady  enjoyed  all  the 
slM3rditics  of  my  diequerod  fortune 
vith  a  kecv  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
thr  ooiuoel  ^iparently  could  trace  in 
thi-m  bot  so  many  resemblances  to  my 
isthcr't  ^aracter,  end  constantly  broke 
o«t  iaio  exclamations  of  *'  liow  like 
lamV  "^Janlwhathewonld  have  done 


himself!"  *'  Ilis  own  very  words  1"  and 
so  on. 

It  was  only  in  a  pause  of  the  con- 
versation, as  the  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  struck  eleven,  that  I  was  aware 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  re- 
merobcred  that  I  should  be  on  the  pa- 
nifthmcnt-roU  the  next  morning  for  ab* 
sence  from  Quarters. 

"Never  rret  about  that,  Maurice, 
ril  return  your  name  as  on  a  special 
service ;  and  to  have  the  benefit  of 
truth  on  our  side,  you  shall  be  named 
one  of  my  orderlies,  with  the  grade  of 
corporaL" 

**  Why  not  make  him  a  sous-lieute- 
nant ?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  half  whisper. 
« I'm  sure  he  is  better  worth  his  epau- 
lettes than  any  I  have  seen  on  your 
sUff." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  muttered  the  colonel, 
"the  rules  of  the  service  forbid  it. 
He'll  win  his  spurs  time  enough,  or 
I'm  much  mistaken." 

While  I  thanked  my  new  and  kind 
patron  for  his  goodness,  I  could  not 
nelp  saying,  that  my  heart  was  eagerly 
set  upon  the  prospect  of  actual  service ; 
and  that  proud  as  I  should  be  of  h'ls 
protection,  I  would  rather  merit  it  by 
my  conduct,  than  owe  my  advance- 
ment to  favour. 

"  Which  simply  means  that  you  are 
tired  of  Nancy,  and  riding  drill,  and 
want  to  see  how  men  comport  thent- 
selvcs  where  the  manceuvres  are  not 
arranged  beforehand.  Well,  so  far 
you  are  rieht,  boy.  1  shall,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  stationed  here  for  three 
or  four  months,  during  which  you  may 
have  advanced  a  sta^c  or  so  towards 
those  epaulettes  my  fUir  friend  desires 
to  sec  upon  your  shoulders.  You  shall, 
therefore,  be  sent  forward  to  your  own 
corps.  I'll  write  to  the  colonel  to 
confirm  the  rank  of  corporal ;  the  re- 
giment is  at  nresent  on  the  Moselle ; 
and,  if  I  mtstiuce  not,  will  soon  be  ac- 
tivclv  employed.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row before  noon,  and  be  prepared  to 
march  with  the  first  detachments  that 
are  sent  forward." 

A  cordial  shake  of  the  hand  follow, 
ed  these  words ;  and  the  lady  having 
also  vouchsafed  me  an  equal  token  S 
her  ^ood  will,  I  took  my  leave,  tha 
happiest  fellow  that  ever  betook  him- 
self to  quarters  after  hours,  and  as  in- 
different to  the  penalties  annexed  to  the 
breach  of  diK*ipline  as  if  the  whole 
code  of  martial  law  were  a  mere  fable. 
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CHAPTKB  X. 


AW  ARltTOCBATIC  ftSPCBUCAW. 


Ir  the  worthy  reader  would  wish  to 
fancy  the  happiest  of  all  youthful 
beings,  let  him  imagine  what  I  must 
have  been,  as,  mounted  upon  Aleppo, 
a  present  from  my  godfather,  with  a 
purse  of  six  shining  Louis  in  my  ]K)cket, 
and  a  letter  to  my  colonel,  I  set  forth 
for  Metz.  I  had  breakfasted  with  Co- 
lonel Mahon,  who,  amid  much  good  ad- 
vice for  my  future  guidance,  gave  me, 
half  silly,  to  understand  that  the  dajrs 
of  Jacobinism  had  almost  run  their 
course,  and  that  a  reactionary  move* 
ment  had  already  set  in.  The  Repub- 
licy  he  added,  was  as  strong,  pertiaps 
stronger  than  ever*  but  that  men  had 
grown  weary  of  mob  tyranny,  and 
were,  day  by  day,  reverting  to  the  old 
loyalty,  in  respect  for  whatever  pre- 
tended to  culture,  good  breeding,  and 
superior  intelligence.  *'  As  in  a  ship- 
wreck,  the  crew  instinctively  turn  for 
counsel  and  direction  to  the  officers, 
you  will  see  that  France  will,  notwith- 
standing all  the  libertinism  of  our  age> 
Elace  her  confidence  in  the  men  who 
ave  been  the  tried  and  worthy  servants 
of  former  governments.  So  far,  then, 
from  suffenng  on  account  of  vour  gen* 
tie  blood,  Maurice,  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  it  will  do  you  good  service ; 
and  when  cver^  association  that  links 
you  with  familv  and  fortune  will  be 
doomed  an  additional  guarantee  of 
your  good  conduct.  I  mention  these 
things,"  continued  he,  "because  your 
colonel  is  what  they  call  a  <  Grosblcu,' 
that  is,  a  coarse-minded,  inveterate  re- 
publican, detesting  aristocracy  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  Take  care,  there- 
ibrc,  to  give  him  no  just  cause  for  dis- 
content, l)ut  be  just  as  steady  in  main- 
taining your  position  as  the  descendant 
of  a  noble  house,  who  has  not  forgot- 
ten what  were  once  the  privileges  of 
bis  rank.  Write  to  me  frequently  and 
freely,  and  1*11  take  care  that  vou  want 
for  nothing,  so  far  as  my  small  means 
go,  to  sustain  whatever  grade  you 
occupy.  Your  own  conduct  shall  de- 
cide whether  I  ever  desire  to  have  any 
other  inheritor  than  the  son  of  my  old- 
est friend  iu  the  worid." 

Such  were  his  last  words  to  me,  as 
I  set  forth,  in  company  with  a  Urge 
party,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
under  officers  md  employes  attached 


to  the  medical  staff  of  the  arrar.  Ii 
was  a  very  joyous  and  merry  mler* 
nity,  and,  consisting  of  ingrediMiti 
drawn  ih>m  different  punuits  and  anas 
of  the  service,  infinitely  amnsang  from 
contrast  of  character  and  hafatta.  Mj 
chief  associate  amongst  tliem  wu  % 
young  sous-lieutenant  of  dragoons 
whose  age,  scarcely  much  above  my 
own,  joined  to  a  joyous,  recklesa  tem- 
perament, soon  pointed  him  oat  as  the 
character  to  suit  me:  hia  DAme  was 
Eugene  Santron.  In  appeazsnce  be 
was  slightly  formed,  and  somewhat  on- 
der-sized,  but  with  handsome  features 
their  animation  rendered  soarklmg  by 
two  of  the  wickedest  black  eyes  that 
ever  glistened  and  glittered  tn  a  hnraia 
head.  I  soon  saw  that,  under  tbe 
mask  of  affected  fraternity  and  eq^a. 
lity,  he  nourished  the  moat  protfbaa'' 
contempt  for  the  greater  namba*  o^ 
associates,  who,  in  truth, were,  howercr 
'•braves  gens,"  the  very  rooghert 
and  least-polished  spedmena  of  tli^  po> 
lite  nation.  In  all  his  Intercoarae  wiik 
them,  Eugene  affected  the  easieal  tOM 
of  camaradere  and  equality,  aever  a^ 
suming  in  the  slightest,  nor  making  aor 
pretensions  to  the  least  superiority  oa 
the  score  of  position  or  acmiiremeDih 
but  on  the  whole  consoling  lumaelf.  at 
it  were,  by  "plajring  them  off"  in  tbeir 
several  eccentricities,  and  renderrn; 
every  trait  of  their  vulgarity  and  c- 
norancc  tributary  to  his  own  amu^N 
ment.  Partly  from  seeing  that  he  male 
me  an  exception  to  this  practice^  an^i 
partly  from  his  perceiving  the^amuv 
ment  it  affbrdea  me,  wc  drew  c!i-«<r 
towards  each  other,  and  before  manr 
days  elapsed,  had  become  sworn  friends. 

'riiere  is  probably  no  featore  of  A^ 
ractcr  so  very  attractive  to  a  yonv.c 
man  as  frankness.  The  most  artfol  *4 
all  flatteries  is  that  which  addreases  it- 
self by  candour,  and  seems  at  once  t-^ 
select,  as  it  wens  by  intuition,  thr  •^- 
jcct  most  suited  for  a  confidence.  Sac- 
tron  carried  me  by  a  coup  de  wutm  •  i 
this  kind,  as  taking  my  arm  one  even- 
inff,  as  I  wa^  strolling  along  the  bank* 
ofthc  Moselle,  he  said^ 

"My  dear  Maurice,  it's  verr  canr 
to  see  that  the  society  of  oar  exeeUeot 
friends  yonder  is  just  as  distastefol  u^ 
vou  as  to  me.    One  cannot  alwavf  W 
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ntisfied  laughing  at  their  solecisms  in 
breeding  and  propriety.  One  grows 
weary  at  last  of  ridiculing  their  thousand 
absurdities ;  and  then  there  comes  the 
terrible  retribution  in  the  reflection  of 
what  the  deyil  brought  me  into  such 
company?  a  auestion  that^  however  ea- 
sily answered,  grows  more  and  more 
intolerable  the  oftener  it  is  asked.  To 
be  sure*  in  my  case  there  was  little 
dioice  in  the  matter,  for  I  was  not  in 
any  way  the  arbiter  of  my  own  fortune. 
I  saw  myself  con  verted  from  a  royal  page 
to  a  printer's  devil  by  a  kind' old  fel- 
low, who  saved  my  life  by  smearing 
my  face  with  ink,  and  covering  my 
scarlet  uniform  with  a  filthy  blouse ; 
and  since  that  day  I  have  taken  the 
hint,  and  often  found  the  lesson  a  good 
one— the  dirtier  the  safer ! 

"  We  were  of  the  old  nobility  of 
France,  but  as  the  name  of  our  family 
was  the  cause  of  its  extinction,  I  took 
care  to  change  it.  I  see  you  don*t 
clearly  compi^end  me,  and  so  I'll  ex- 
plain myself  better.  My  father  lived 
unmolested  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  revolution,  and  might  so  have  con- 
linued  to  the  end,  if  a  detachment  of 
the  Crarde  RepubUcaine  had  not  been 
despatched  to  our  neighbourhood  of 
Sarre  Louis,  where  it  was  supposed 
some  lurking  regard  for  royaUy  yet 
lingered.  These  fellows  neither  knew 
nor  cared  for  the  ancient  noblesse  of 
the  country,  and  one  evening  a  patrol 
of  them  stopped  my  father  as  he  was 
taking  his  evening  walk  along  the  ram- 
parts. He  would  scarcely  deign  to  no- 
tice the  insolent  '  Qui  va  la  1'  of  the 
sentry,  a  summons  he  at  least  thought 
superfluous  in  a  town  which  had  known 
his  ancestry  for  eight  or  nine  genera- 
tions. At  the  repetition  of  tne  cry, 
accompanied  by  something  that  sound- 
ed ominous,  in  the  sharp  click  of  a  gun- 
lock,  he  replied  haughtily,  '  Je  suis  le 
Marquis  de  Saint-Trone.' 

*' '  There  are  no  more  Marquises  in 
France !'  was  the  savage  answer. 

*'  My  father  smiled  contemptuously^ 
and  briefly  said,  'Saint-Trone.' 

*• '  We  have  no  Saints  either,'  cried 
another. 

*"Be  it  so,  my  friend,'  said  he, 
with  mingled  pity  and  disgust.  '  I 
suppose  some  designation  may  at  least 
be  left  to  me,  and  that  I  may  call  my- 
self Trone.' 

•  "  *  We  are  done  with  thrones  long 
ago,'  shouted  they  in  chorus,  'and  we'B 
fiiish  you  also.' 


"  Aye,  and  they  kept  their  word  too. 
They  shot  him  that  same  evening,  on 
very  little  other  charge  than  his  own 
name  I  If  I  have  retained  the  old 
sound  of  m^  name,  I  have  given  it  a 
more  plebeian  spelling,  whidi  is,  per- 
haps, just  as  much  of  an  alteration  as 
any  mHn  need  submit  to  for  a  period 
that  will  pass  away  so  soon." 

**How  so,  Eugene?  you  fancy  the 
republic  will  not  endure  in  France. 
W  hat,  then,  can  replace  it  ?" 

"  Anything,  everything ;  for  the  fu- 
ture all  is  possible.  We  have  annihi- 
lated legitimacy,  it  is  true,  just  as  thd 
Indians  destroy  a  forest,  by  burning  the 
trees,  but  the  roots  remain,  and  if  the 
soil  is  incapable  of  sending  up  the  giant 
stems  as  before,  it  is  equally  unable  to 
furnish  a  new  and  diflerent  culture. 
Monarchy  is  just  as  firmly  rooted  in  a 
Frenchman's  heart,  but  he  will  have 
neither  patience  for  its  tedious  growth, 
nor  can  he  submit  to  restore  wnat  has 
cost  him  so  dearly  to  destroy.  The 
consequences  will,  therefore,  be  a  long 
and  continued  struggle  between  parties, 
each  imposing  upon  the  nation  the 
form  of  government  that  pleases  it  in 
turn.  Meanwhile  you  and  I,  and  others 
like  us,  must  serve  whatever  is  upper- 
most—the cleverest  fellow  he  who  sees 
the  coming  change,  and  prepares  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

" Then  are  you  a  royalist?"  asked  L 

"A  royalist  1  whatl  stand  by  a  mo- 
narch who  deserted  his  aristocracy,  and 
forgot  his  own  order ;  defend  a  throne 
that  he  had  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  fauteuil  de  Bourgeois  ?" 

"  You  are  then  for  the  Republic  ?" 

"  For  what  robbed  me  of  my  inhe- 
ritance— what  degraded  me  firom  my 
rank,  and  reduced  me  to  a  state  below 
that  of  my  own  vassals  I  •  Is  this  a  cause 
to  uphold?" 

"  You  are  satisfied  with  military 
glory,  perhaps,"  said  I,  scarcely  know- 
ing  what  form  of  faith  to  attribute  to 
him. 

"In  an  army  where  my  superiors 
are  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  ; 
where  the  canaille  have  the  command, 
and  the  chivalry  of  France  is  repre- 
sented by  a  sans-culotte  I" 

"  The  cause  of  the  Church ." 

A  burst  of  ribald  laughter  cut  me 
short,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face ; 
whOe  with  a  struggle  to  recover  hiA 
gravity,  he  said— 

"  I  hope,  my  dear  Maurice,  you  are. 
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not  serious,  and  that  you  do  not  mean 
this  for  earnest  I  Why,  my  tlcar  boy, 
don't  you  talk  of  the  Eieusininn  Mys- 
teries,  the  Delphic  Oracle,  of  Alchemy, 
Astrolojry — of  anything,  in  short,  of 
which  the  world,  having  amused  itself, 
has,  at  length,  grown  weary  ?  Can't 
you  see  that  the  Church  has  passed 
away,  and  these  good  priests  have  gone 
the  same  road  as  their  predecessors. 
Is  any  acuteness  wanting  to  show  that 
there  is  an  end  of  this  superstition  that 
has  enthralled  men's  mmds  for  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand  years  ?  No,  no,  their 
game  is  up,  and  for  ever.  These  pious 
men,  who  despised  this  world,  and  yet 
had  no  other  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
others  than  by  the  very  craffc  and  sub- 
tlety that  world  taught  them.  These 
heavenly  souls,  whose  whole  machina. 
tions  revolved  about  earthy  objects 
and  the  successes  of  this  grovelling 
planet  I  Fight  for  them  I  No,  /wir. 
hleu ;  we  owe  them  but  little  love  or 
affection.  Their  whole  aim  in  life  has 
been  to  disgust  one  with  whatever  is 
cnj(^able,  and  the  best  boon  they  have 
conferred  upon  humanitv,  that  bright 
thbught,  of  locking  up  the  softest  eyes 
and  fairest  cheeks  of  France  in  clois- 
ters  and  nunneries  I  I  can  forgive  our 
glorious  revolution  much  of  its  wrong 
when  I  think  of  the  Pretre ;  not  but 
that  they  could  have  knocked  down 
the  Church  without  suffering  the  ruins 
to  crush  the  Chateau  1" 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  opinions  my 
companion  held,  and  of  which  I  was 
accustomed  to  hear  specimens  every 
day ;  at  first,  with  displeasure  and 
repugnance;  later  on,  with  more  of 
toleration ;  and,  at  last,  with  a  sense 
of  amusement  at  the  singularity  of  the 
notions,  or  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
defended  them.  The  poison  of  h  is  doc- 
trines were  the  more  insidious,  be- 
cause, mingled  with  a  certain  dash  of 
good  nature,  and  a  reckless,  careless 
easiness  of  disposition,  alwavs  attrac- 
tive to  very  young  men.  Ilis  repu- 
tation for  courage,  of  which  he  had 
given  signal  proofs,  elevated  him  in 
my  esteem ;  and,  ere  long,  all  my  mis. 
givin^s  about  him,  in  regard  of  certain 
blemishes,  jgave  way  before  my  admi« 
ration  of  his  heroic  bearing  and  a  rea- 
diness to  coDfront  peril,  whei^ver  to 
be  found. 

I  had  made  him  the  confidant  of  my 
own  history,  of  which  I  told  htm  every- 
thing, Mve  the  iMUMges  which  rebted 
to  Ite  Vhte  MidieL    ThMe  I  eithw 


entirely  glossed   over,  or  toncticd  v 
lightly  as  to  render   uu important ;  a 
dread  of  ridicule  restraining  dm:  irta 
any  mention  of  those  eariicr  seem*  *  i 
my  life,  which  were  alone  of  all  tho« 
I  should  have    avowed    with  priik. 
Perhaps  it  was  from  mere  acddent* 
perhaps  some  secret  shame  to  cooccal 
my  forlorn  and  destitute  condition  msr 
have  had  its  share  in  the  motive ;  bet, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  I  gave  him  to 
understand  that  my  acquaintance  witk 
Colonel  Mahon  had  dated  badt  to  i 
much  earlier  period  than  a  few  diu 
before,  and,  the  impression  oncv  inatfe, 
a  sense  of  false  shame,  led  me  to  top- 
port  it. 

'*  Mahon  can  be  a  good  fiieod  U» 
you,"  siud  Eugene;  "ne  stands  veS 
with  all  parties.  The  Couvenlioo  tnut 
him,  the  sansculottes  arc  afinaid  of  bim, 
and  the  few  men  of  family  whom  tlie 
guillotine  has  left  look  ap  to  Lim  v 
one  of  their  staunchest  adherents.  IVs 
pend  upon  it,  therefore,  vour  prumu- 
tion  is  safe  enough,  even  if  there  vert 
not  a  field  open  for  every  man  wii^ 
seeks  the  path  to  eminence.  Tl« 
great  point,  however,  is  to  get  fenixr 
with  the  army  of  Italy.  These  rao- 
paimis  here  are  as  barren  and  profit]*  "^ 
as  the  soil  thev  are  fousht  over ;  bou 
in  the  south,  Maurice,  in  the  land  u:' 
dark  eyes  and  tresses,  under  the  U.^ 
skies,  or  beneath  the  trclliced  vim4. 
there  are  rewards  of  victory  more  cl  - 
nous  than  a  grateful  country,  as  tVt  s 
call  it,  ever  bestowed.  N<?Ter  !•'?• 
get,  my  boy,  that  you  or  I  hatv  o*) 
Cause  1  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  iu^lif- 
ference  what  partv  triumpha.  or  «H » 
is  uppermost  The  govemment  m^y 
change  to-morrow,  and  the  day  aftrr, 
and  so  on  for  a  month  Ions,  aiMl  %tt 
we  remain  just  as  wo  were.  Monanrii)? 
Commonwealth,  Democracy  ^  n  lut 
you  will — may  rule  the  hour,  but  tKe 
sous-lieutenant  is  but  the  servant  «lio 
changes  his  master.  Now,  in  revfiij^* 
for  all  this,  we  have  one  comiien<a(i'  a 
— which  is,  to  **]ive  for  the  dav."  I'^^ 
make  the  most  of  that  brief  Iiour  ff 
sunshine  granted  us,  and  to  taste  yi 
erery  pleasure — ^to  mingle  in  ewry  di»- 
sipatiun— .and  enioy  e^'ery  excitcmmt 
that  we  can.  This  is  my  philosophy, 
Maurice,  and  just  try  it/* 

Such  was  the  companion  with  whom 
chance  thnsw  me  in  contact,  and  I 
grieve  to  think  bow  rapidly  his  inib- 
ence  gabed  the  mwiery  over  ne. 
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I  rAATKD  from  my  friend  Eugene  at 
T«T\r*»  w]it»re  he  remained  in  garri- 
k>'>.  iihilc  I  was  sent  forward  to  Co- 
l'-  titx  to  join  my  rociment,  at  that 
tinip  forming  part  of  >ii»y*8  division. 

y\m  I  to  adhere  in  my  narratiTC  to 
thr  broail  current  of  great  events,  I 
•ii  >tii4  bcrr  have  to  apeak  of  that  grand 
k  ))<  me  of  tacticfl  by  which  Kleber, 
■  lt.inang  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  en- 
i:i*inl  tho  attention  of  the  Austrian 
(iraad  Dnkc,  in  order  to  give  time  and 
••r-^Miftimity  for  IIochv*s  passage  of  the 
r\%  \T  at  Strasbourg,  and  toe  commenco- 
r>*  nC  of  that  cam|iatgn  which  had  for 
it-  «ibjert  the  subjugation  of  Germany. 
1  kATc  not,  however,  the  pretension  to 
<  Knmtrle  those  passages  which  history 
Km  ftir  ever  made  memorablCf  even 
wrTf"  ny  own  share  in  them  of  a  more 
«!  <'ingut>hc*d  character.  The  insigni- 
6*  ani-e  of  my  station  must,  therefore, 
U  my  apolo;;\-  if  I  turn  from  the  de- 
^'^pi<m  of  ffrent  and  eventful  inci- 
*V  nu  to  the  numblo  narrative  of  my 

•  ▼!»  rirvrr. 

What4»vcr  the  contents  of  Colonel 
M.*.bt*n*«  k'iter,  thev  did  not  plead  very 
(x^  *TMy  f«>r  roe  with  Colonel  Ilncnuc, 
t'\  new  commanding  oiliccr ;  ncitber, 
t"  ill  wrming.  did  my  own  appearance 
V'i:h  anything  in  my  favour.  Raising 
k>  *y^  at  intc'nalii  from  the  letter  to 
I'r*  St  me,  he  uttered  some  broken 
f  lirA*!-*  of  diMNmlent  and  displeasure ; 
»t  U-t  he  tai(l~.<' What's  the  object 
c.  \hu  letter,  sir;  to  what  end  hnvo 
}    x  f»rx*t  nted  it  to  me  ?** 

*^  A«  I  am  i<^oorant  of  its  contents, 
ti-n  (\liii;cl,"  said  I,  calmly,  "I  can 
►  amih  answer  the  (jueMion." 

'*  Vi  Wi,  sir,  it  informs  me  that  yoo 

•  -  thr  tun  *  if  a  certain  Conn  t  Tiernay , 
«^'  has  l<mg  since  paid  the  price  of 
^  •  n«i)fl!ity ;  and  that  being  an  cspe- 
r  »!  pru(«*/c  of  the  writer,  he  takes  oc- 
'A^  '«vi  to  pri*.«« nt  ygu  to  me;  now  I 
a»k  a^n,  with  what  object?" 

"  I  |irt«>uiii^,  sir,  to  obtain  for  mo 
lk»  Ifinfiur  which  I  now  enjoy — to  be- 
er mr  |MrKrna1h  known  to  you.** 

••  1  kn«>«  etcn'  soblier  under  my 
't-nmaftd,  air/*  niid  he,  rrbukin^Iy, 
••at  jfM  will  ^*«in  K*:irn  if  you  ii'utaui 
•'  *y  rcyimrnt.  1  have  no  need  <if 
n«>tiBaipii«Utorv  IcttiTs  cm  that  so 're. 
At  lo  jour  ^jfW  of  cor)V)ral«  it  is  not 


oonfinned ;  time  enough  when  your  scr. 
vices  shall  have  shown  that  you  deserve 
promotion.  Parblou,  sir,  you'll  have 
to  show  other  chums  than  your  ci-devant 
countship.*' 

'<  Colonel  Mahon  gave  me  a  horse, 
ur,  may  I  be  ])ermitted  to  retain  him 
as  a  regimental  mount  ?*'  asked  I,  U- 
midlv. 

**  We  want  horses — what  is  he  like?** 

"  Three  quarters  Arab,  and  splen- 
did  in  action,  sir.** 

"  Then  of  course,  unfit  for  service 
and  field  manoeavres.  Send  him  to  the 
Etat  Major.  The  Republic  will  find 
a  fitting  mount  for  yon ;  you  may  re- 
tire." 

And  I  did  retire,  with  a  heart  al- 
most bursting  between  anger  and  dia- 
appointment.  W^hat  a  future  did  this 
opening  present  to  me  1  What  a  reali- 
sation  this  of  all  my  flattering  hopes! 

This  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  for 
it  was  nothing  less,  did  not  render  mo 
more  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  my 
new  condition,  nor  see  in  the  moat  pleas, 
ing  light  the  rough  and  rude  frater- 
nity among  which  I  was  thrown.  The 
Ninth  Hussars  were  reputed  to  be  an 
excellent  serviec-corps,  but,  ofifduty, 
contained  some  of  the  worst  ingredients 
of  the  army.  Phiy,  and  its  consequence 
Duelling,  &lle<l  up  every  hour  not  do- 
voted  to  regimental  duty ;  and  low  as 
the  tone  of  manners  and  morals  stood 
in  the  service  generally.  ••  Hacquc's 
Tapageurs,*'  as  they  were  called,  en- 
joyed the  unflattering  distinction  of 
l>ein^  the  leaders.  Self-respect  was  a 
quality  utterly  unknown  amongst  them 
—none  felt  ashamed  at  the  disgrace  of 
punishment — and  as  all  knew  that,  at 
the  i4)proach  of  the  enemy,  prison- 
doors  would  open,  and  handcufis  fidl 
off;  they  affected  to  think  the  SaUe  de 
Police  was  a  pleasant  alternative  to  the 
fiitiguo  and  worry  of  dutv.  These  ha- 
bits not  only  stripped  soldiering  of  all 
itH  chivalry*,  but  robbed  freedom  itself 
of  all  its  nobiliiy.  These  men  saw  no- 
thing but  li(*cntiousncf<9  in  their  newly, 
won  liberty.  Their  **E<iuality'*  was 
the  permission  to  bring  cveri'thing 
down  to  a  bns*  and  unworthy  stand- 
ard ;  their  "  Fraternity, "  the  appro- 
printion  of  wluit  belonged  to  one  richer 
than  themst  Ivcs. 
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It  would  give  me  little  pleasure  to 
recount,  and  the  reader,  in  all  likeli- 
hood,  as  little  to  hear,  the  details  of  my 
life  among  such  associates.  They  are 
the  passages  of  mv  history  most  pain- 
ful  to  recall,  and  least  worthy  of  being 
remembered ;  nor  can  I  even  yet  write 
without  shame  the  confession,  how  ra- 
pidly  their  habits  became  my  oum.  Eu- 
gene's teachings  had  prepared  me,  in  a 
manner,  for  their  lessons.  His  scepti- 
cism extending  to  everything  and  every 
one,  had  made  me  distrustful  of  all 
friendship,  and  suspicious  of  whatever 
appeared  a  kindness.  Vulsar  associ- 
ation, and  daily  intimacy  with  coarsely- 
minded  men,  soon  finished  what  he  bad 
begun ;  and  in  less  time  than  it  took 
me  to  break  my  troop-horse  to  regi* 
mental  drill,  I  had  been  myself  **  broKo 
in  *'  to  every  vice  and  abandoned  ha- 
bit of  my  companions. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  do  thin^ 
by  halves ;  and  thus  I  became,  and  m 
a  brief  space  too,  the  most  inveterate 
Tapageur  of  the  whole  regiment.  There 
was  not  a  wild  prank  or  plot  in  which 
I  was  not  foremost,  not  a  breach  of 
discipline  unaccompanied  by  my  name 
or  presence,  and  more  than  half  the 
time  of  our  march  to  meet  the  enemy, 
1  passed  in  double  irons  under  the 
guard  of  the  Provost-marshal. 

It  was  at  this  pleasant  stage  of  my 
education  that  our  brigade  arrived  at 
Strasbourg,  as  part  of  the  corps  d'armee 
under  the  command  of  General  Moreau. 

He  had  just  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand on  the  dismissal  of  Picliegru,  and 
found  the  armv  not  only  dispirited  by 
the  defeats  of  the  past  campaign,  but 
in  a  state  of  rudest  indiscipline  and  dis- 
organization. If  lefl  to  himself,  he 
would  have  trusted  much  to  time  and 
circumstances  for  the  reform  of  abuses 
that  had  been  the  growth  of  many 
months  long.  But  Kegnier,  the  se- 
cond in  command,  was  made  of  "  dif- 
ferent stuff;'*  he  was  a  harsh  and  stem 
disciplinarian,  who  rarely  forgave  a 
first,  never  a  second  offence,  and  who 
deeming  the  Salle  de  Police  as  an  incum- 
brance to  an  army  on  service,  which, 
besides,  required  aguard  of  picked  men, 
that  might  be  better  employed  else- 
where* usually  gave  the  preference  to 
the  shorter  sentence  of  '*  four  paces  and 
a  fusillade."  Nor  was  he  particuUr  in 
the  classification  of  those  crimes  he  thus 
expiated :  from  the  most  trivial  excess 
to  the  wildest  scheme  of  insubordina- 
tion, all  came  under  the  one  category. 


More  than  once,  as  we  drew  near  to 
Strasbourg,  I  heard  the  project  of  a 
mutiny  discussed,  day  afler  day.  Some 
one  or  other  would  denounce  the  ''see- 
lerat  Regnier,"  and  proclaim  his  rea- 
dineas  to  be  the  executioner ;  but  the 
closer  we  drew  to  head-quarters,  the 
more  hushed  and  subdued  became  these 
mutterings,  till  at  last  t-hey  ceased  al* 
together;  and  a  dark  and  foreboding 
dresid  succeeded  to  all  our  late  boast- 
ing and  denunciations. 

This  at  first  surprised  and  then  ut-. 
terly  distrusted  me  with  my  compa* 
nions.  Brave  as  they  were  before  the 
enemy,  had  they  no  courage  for  their 
own  countrymen?  Was  all  their  valour 
the  offspring  of  security,  or  could  they 
only  be  rebellious  when  the  penalty 
had  no  terrors  for  them  ?  Alas  I  I  was 
very  young,  and  did  not  then  know 
that  men  are  never  strong  against  the 
right,  and  that  a  bad  cause  is  always 
a  weak  one. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  June 
when  we  reached  Strasbourg,  where 
now  about  forty  thousand  troops  were 
assembled.  I  shall  not  readily  forget 
the  mingled  astonishment  and  disap* 
pointment  our  appearance  excited  aa 
the  regiment  entered  the  town.  The 
Tapageurs,  so  celebrated  for  all  their 
terrible  excesses  and  insubordination« 
were  seen  to  be  a  fine  corps  of  soldier, 
like  fellows,  their  horses  m  high  con- 
dition, their  equipments  and  arms  in 
the  vcrv  best  order.  Neither  did  our 
conduct  at  all  tally  with  the  reputation 
that  preceded  us.  All  was  orderly  and 
regular  in  the  several  billets ;  the  pa- 
rade was  particularly  observed ;  not  a 
man  late  at  the  nig[ht  muster.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  and  re. 
markable  change  ?  Some  said  that  we 
were  marching  against  the  enemy; 
but  the  real  explanation  lay  in  the  few 
words  of  a  general  order  read  to  us  by 
our  colonel  the  day  before  we  entered 
the  city : — 

**  The  9th  Hussars  have  obtained 
the  unworthy  reputation  of  being  aa 
ill-disciplined  and  ill-conducted  resi- 
ment,  relying  upon  their  soldierlike 
qualities  in  face  of  the  enemy  to  cover 
tne  disgrace  of  their  misconduct  in 
quarters.  This  is  a  mistake  that  must 
be  corrected.  All  Frenchmen  are 
brave ;  none  can  arrogate  to  themselves 
any  prerogative  of  valour.  Ifanywisk 
to  establish  such  a  belief,  a  campaign 
can  always  attest  it.  If  any  profess  to 
think  so  without  such  proofs  and  acting 
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in  foofornut}'  wtth  thia  impression*  dis. 
(>U*)  tbcir  orders  or  infrinffe  regimon- 
ul  (Ibciplincy  I  will  havu  tbem  shot. 

"Rkgkisii* 
•  *  A  djuiant'general, *' 

Tbis  WM,  at  least,  a  very  Ktrai^hu 
tiirwtfd  and  intelligible  announcement, 
I'ul  A*  tucfa  my  comrades  generally  ae- 
k.  •«i<il;»iH]  it.  I,  however,  reganlfd 
■t  X*  a  plree  of  monatrDUS  and  intole^ 
r «  \v  tymuny,  and  »oui(Ut  to  make  con- 
i<  rutiimy  u{iinionb3'  ueclaiming  al>out 
•'m*  rijrhu  of  Frenrbiuen,  the  liberty 
iiuw  tit*cibisiiony  the  glorious  privilege 
« '  tf|>i4lity,  and  so  on  ;  but  thi^stc  ar- 
.* .  Ill  ntt  ivmniled  faint  in  prc»unre  of 
I  <  •inim*bead  ;  aiid  while  some  slunk 
A«A^  fmm  the  eirele  around  nic,  others 
'  .  ■iiicaiiily  hinted  tliat  they  woidd 
*■  • '  |>t  no  part  of  the  danger  my  doc- 
tri-  «•«  might  ori|nnato. 

Howfter  I  ought  have  re«>t>ected  my 
(I  itraile*,  had  thev  lieon  always  the 
«« t!-'li«cipline<l  Inxly  I  now  saw  them, 
1 1'  iiA^M  that  this  sudden  eonverMon 
tnica  tear  was  in  oowi5e  to  my  taste. 
Slid  nthly  coufouiidu<l  their  dread  of 
punithmcnt  with  a  hufe  and  ignoble 
*'  -r  of  death.  "And  thet<e  are  the 
:•  •  n, '  thought  !•  "  who  talk  of  theur 
«-..ir/tn;;  home  through  the  dense 
,  urv%  of  Auatria-^who  have  hunted 
tix'  l4M|iard  ioto  the  sea!  and  have 
''ATTK^i  the  flag  of  France  over  the 
i.  .:li  Al|»s  !'• 

A  Luld  rebel  f  whatever  may  be  the 
fAUK:  igainsC  which  he  revolts,  w^iU  al- 
ii 4)«  be  sore  of  a  certain  ai^ct^ndancy. 
M>  a  ane  prune  to  attribute  power  to 
pr«-tenaioo,  and  he  who  stands  (orcmost 
•u  the  breach  will  at  least  win  the  stif. 
''rAft%  of  those  whose  cause  he  assumes 
t<-  iirfcad.  la  this  way  it  happened 
lUt  rxartly  as  my  iximrades  lell  in 
c-^  r«teem,  I  was  elevated  in  theirs ; 
s;>  t  while  I  tcxik  a  wry  depreciating 
"i.iiatc  of  their  couraj^e,  iheu  con- 
^ti\M  a  rvry  exalted  opiniim  ol  mine. 

It  was  altogether  inexplicable  to  see 
*' '  •<  Bien,  manv  of  tbem  the  bronzed 
i-.rrao«  uf  a  doxeo  campaigns — ^tbe 
«  'uodcd  and  dtttijigui»l)«*<l  soldiers  in 
i^my  a  hard-fouffht  field.  }  ieldiug  up 
tbt  ir  «»pimons  ana  sacrificing  their  con- 
)•  uuoa  ki  a  raw  and  untritS  stripling, 
*ho  had  never  yet  seen  an  enemy. 

Withaoertain  fioency  of  speech  I 
\  11  ^ud  also  a  readiness  at  picking 
up  ittiurmaliim,  and  arraying  tne  scat- 
tiTtd  fti^oMAU  of  news  into  a  cer- 
ta«a  eouMtaoce,  which  greatl  v  imposed 
•pQft  By  iuarades.    A  (|uica  cyu  lor 


manoeuvres,  and  a  shrewd  habit  of 
combining  in  my  own  mind  the  various 
facts  that  came  before  me,  made  nic 
apiMiar  to  them  a  perfect  authority  on 
militar}'  matters,  of  which  I  talked,  I 
shame  to  say,  with  all  the  confidence 
and  presumption  of  an  accomplished 
(^^leral.  A  few  lucky  guesses,  and  a 
few  half  hints,  accidentally  confirmed, 
completed  all  that  was  wanting ;  and 
what  says  "  Ix;  Jeune  Mauriee,*'  was 
the  inevitable  question  that  followed 
each  piece  of  ilyins  gossip,  or  every 
rumour  that  rose  ot  a  projected  move- 
ment. 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
since  that  time,  and  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fens,  that  not  a  few  of  the  great  reputa- 
tions I  have  witnessed  have  stood  upon 
grounds  very  similar,  and  not  a  whit 
more  stable  than  my  own.  A  bold 
face,  a  ready  tongue,  a  promptness  to 
support,  with  my  ri^ht  hand,  whatever 
my  lips  were  pledged  to,  and,  above  all, 
good  luck,  maile  mo  the  king  of  my 
eom])any;  and  although  that  sove- 
reignty only  extended  to  half  a  s(|ua- 
dron  of  hussars,  it  was  a  whole  universe 
to  me. 

So  stood  matters  when,  on  the  2drd 
of  June,  orders  came  for  tlie  whole 
corps  tTarmte  to  hold  itself  in  readi- 
nasi  for  a  forward  movement.  Rations 
for  two  days  were  distributed,  and  am- 
munition given  out,  as  if  for  an  at- 
tack of  some  duration.  Mean  wile  to 
obviate  any  suspicion  of  our  intentions, 
the  gates  of  Strasbourg,  on  thee^utorn 
side,  were  clusud — all  egress  in  that  di- 
rection forbidden — and  couriers  and 
e^ta(ettea  sent  olT  towards  the  north, 
as  if  to  provide  for  the  march  of  our 
force  in  that  direction.  The  arrival  of 
various  orderly  dragoons  during  the 
previous  night,  and  on  that  morning 
early,  told  of  a  great  attack  in  force  on 
ManhiMm,  aliout  sixty  miles  lower  down 
the  Rhine,  and  the  cannonade  uf  which 
some  avowed  that  they  could  hear  at 
that  distance.  The  rumour,  there turu, 
seemiHl  confirmed,  that  we  were  order- 
ed to  move  tu  the  north,  to  sup{>ort  this 
assault. 

The  secret  desi>atch  of  a  few  dis- 
mounted dragoons  and  some  rille-mcn 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  however,  did 
not  strike  me  as  according  with  this 
view,  and  particularly  as  I  saw  that, 
although  aft  were  e<|uippod,  and  io 
readiness  to  move,  the  onler  to  roardi 
was  not  given,  a  deUy  Ter}-  unlikely  to 
be  incurred,  if  wo  were  destined  to  aut 
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as  the  reserve  of  the  force  ah'eady  en- 
gaged. 

Directly  opposite  to  us>  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  nver,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  low  flat,  of  about  two  miles  in  ex- 
tent, stood  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  at  that 
time  garrisoned  by  a  strong  Austrian 
force ;  the  banks  of  the  nver,  and  the 
wooded  islands  in  the  stream,  which  com- 
municated with  the  right  by  bridges,  or 
fordable  passes,  being  also  hold  by  the 
enemy  in  force. 

These  we  had  oflcn  seen,  by  the  aid 
of  telescopes,  from  the  towers  and  spires 
of  Strasbourg;  and  now  I  remarked  that 
the  general  and  his  staff  seemed  more 
than  usually  intent  on  observing  their 
movements.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
the  not  less  significant  one,  that  no  pre- 
parations for  a  defence  of  Strasbourg 
were  in  progress,  convinced  me  that, 
instead  of  moving  down  the  Bhine  to 
the  attack  on  Manheim,  the  plan  of  our 
general  was,  to  cross  the  river  where 
we  were,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  for- 
tress of  Kehl.  I  was  soon  to  receive 
the  confirmation  of  my  suspicion,  as  the 
orders  came  for  two  squadrons  of  the 
9th  to  proceed,  dismounted,  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and,  under  shelter  of  the 
willows,  to  conceal  themselves  there. 
Taking  possession  of  the  various  skiffs 
and  fisbmff  boats  alon^  the  bank,  we 
were  distributed  in  small  parties,  to  one 
of  which,  consisting  of  ei^ht  men  un- 
der the  orders  of  a  corporal,  I  belonged. 

About  an  hoiur's  march  brought  us 
to  the  river  side,  in  a  little  clump  of 
alder  willows,  where,  moored  to  a  stake, 
lay  a  fishing  boat  with  two  short  oars 
in  her.  Lying  down  beneath  the 
shade,  for  the  afternoon  was  hot  and 
sultry,  some  of  us  smoked,  some  chat- 
ted, and  a  few  dozed  away  the  hours 
that  somehow  teemed  unusually  slow 
in  passing. 

lliere  was  a  certain  dogged^  sullen, 
ness  about  my  companions,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  belief,  that  we  and 
all  who  remained  at  Strasbourg,  wore 
merely  left  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
attention,  while  greater  operations  were 
to  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 

*<You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  con- 
demned corps,"  muttered  one ;  *'  it's 
little  matter  what  befalls  the  old  9tb, 
even  should  they  be  cut  to  pieces." 

*<They  didn't  think  so  at  Enghien,** 
taid  another,  *'  when  we  ro<ledown  the 
Austrian  cuiraa^iers." 

••  Plain  en<»u;!h,"  i'V\v*\  a  thlnl,  ''wo 
are  to  have  skirmUhct^'  duty  here, 


without  skirmishers'  fortnne  in  hsvb* 
a  force  to  fall  back  upon." 

**  £h !  ^[aurice*  is  not  this  Terr  lik'^ 
what  yon  predicted  for  us?'*  broke  ii 
a  fourth  ironically. 

"I'm  of  the  same  mind  still,"  rr. 
joined  I  coolly,  **  the  General  a  rx 
thinking  of  a  retreat;  he  has  no  is. 
tention  of  deserting  a  well-fj^arrisM;*.- '. 
wcll-provisioned  fortress.  Let  thr  it- 
tack  on  ^fanhcim  have  what  5ucccsi>  *. 
may,  Strasbourg  will  be  held  still.  I 
overheard  Colonel  Guyon  remark,  tiui 
the  waters  of  the  Rhine  bare  fallrt; 
three  feet  since  the  drought  set  in,  v  ' 
Rcgnier  replied  'that  we  must  i^ 
no  time,  for  there  will  come  nin  &111 
floods  ere  long.*  Now  what  oooU  tli: 
mean,  but  the  intention  to  cross  o«ir 
yonder?" 

«  Cross  the  Rhine  in  free  oTtbe  i^n 
of  Kehl !"  broke  in  the  corporaL 

*«  The  French  army  have  done  boJi  r 
things  before  now!'*  was  my  reply,  and. 
what(*ver  the  opinion  of  my  coairft«if, 
the  flatteiT  range<l  them  on  mnf&^'- 
Perhaps  the  corporal  felt  it  brnnh!: 
his  dignity  to  diKruss  tactics  with  >. 
inferior,  or  perhaps  be  felt  nnabW ' ' 
refute  the  specious  pretensiocis  I  »i 
vanced ;  in  any  case  he  turned  awi  . 
and  either  slept,  or  aflected  sleep* « t 
I  strenuously  laboured  to  oonviDce  : 
companions  that  my  sonnise  waa  cvr- 
rect, 

I  repeated  all  my  former  ar^guDer :« 
about  the  decrease  in  the  Rhine,  s^«< 
inc  that  the  river  was  scarcdv  t«  - 
thirds  of  its  habitual  breadth,  that  t. 
nights  were  now  dark,  and  well  mi* 
for  a  surprise,  that  the  columns  whM-< 
issued  from  the  town  took  their  drf«r- 
ture  with  a  pomp  and  parade  hr  n.  - 
likely  to  attract  the  enemy's  attcnti  - 
than  escape  his  notice,  and  were,  thi  r< 
fore,  the  more  likely  to  be  destinrd  :•  * 
some  secret  expedition,  of  which  1 
this  display  was  but  the  blind.    Tb«'*\ 
and  similar  facts,  I  grouped  toprC  - 
with  a  certain  ingenuity,  which,  tl    *• 
failed  to  convince,  at  least  silenced  r.i 
opponents.     And  now  the  brief  :«■- 
lignt,  if  so  short  a  struggle  betwc«o  ti»; 
and  darkness  descn'cd  the  name,  pa»<«*: 
ofi*,  and  night  suddenly  closed  arovx*' 
us — a  night  black  and  starlet  f«r  t 
heavy  mass  of  lowering  cloud  sct«n 
to  unite  with  the  dense  Tanonr  i^-*' 
arose  from  the  river,  and  the  low-lx  u : 
pounds  along  side  of  it.     The  air  wjk* 
hot  and  sultry,  too,  like  the  precurM 
of  a  thuudcr  storm,  and  tht*  nt»h  . 
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the  stream  as  it  waslicd  among  the  wil- 
lowsy  sounded  pretematm*ally  loud  in 
the  stillness. 

A  hazy,  indistinct  flame,  the  watch- 
fire  of  the  enemy,  on  the  island  of  £&• 
lar,  was  the  only  object  visible  in  the 
murky  darkness.  After  a  while,  how- 
ercr,  we  could  detect  another  fire  on 
a  smaller  island,  a  short  distance  higher 
Qp  the  stream.  This,  at  first  dim  and 
uncertain,  blazed  up  afler  a  while,  and 
at  length  we  descried  the  dark  shadows 
of  men  as  they  stood  around  it. 

It  was  but  the  day  before  that  I  had 
been  looking  on  a  mtm  of  the  Hhine, 
and  remarked  to  myself  that  this  small 
island,  little  more  than  a  mere  rock  in 
the  stream,  was  so  situated  as  to  com- 
mand the  bridge  between  £slar  and 
the  German  bank,  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering  that  the  Austrians  had 
never  taken  the  precaution  to  strength- 
en it,  or  at  least  place  a  gun  there,  to 
enfilade  the  bridge.  Now,  to  my  ex- 
treme astonishment,  I  saw  it  occupied 
by  the  soldiery,  who,  doubtless,  were 
artillery,  as  in  such  a  position  small 
arms  would  prove  of  slight  efficiency. 
As  I  reflected  over  this,  wondering 
within  myself  if  any  intimation  of  our 
movements  could  have  reached  the 
enemy,  I  heard  along  the  ground  on 
which  I  was  lying  the  peculiar  tremu- 
lous, dull  sound  communicated  by  a 
large  body  of  men  marching.  The  mea- 
sured tramp  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
as  I  listened  I  could  perceive  that  a  force 
was  moving  towanls  the  river  from 
diflerent  quarters.  The  rumbling  roll 
of  heavy  guns  and  the  clattering  noise  of 
cavalry  were  also  easily  distinguished, 
and  awaking  one  of  my  comrades  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  sounds. 

«  Parblen  1"  said  he,  "  thou'rt  right ; 
theyYe  going  to  make  a  dash  at  the 
fortress,  ana  there  will  be  hot  work 
ere  morning.  What  say  you  now,  cor- 
poral, haa  Maurice  hit  it  ofl'this  time?^ 

"That's  as  it  may  be,"  growled  the 
other  sulkily ;  *'  ff  uessing  is  ensy  work 
ever  for  such  as  toee  I  but  if  he  be  so 
clever,  let  him  tell  us  why  are  we  sta- 
tioned along  the  river's  bank  in  small 
detadiments.  We  have  had  no  orders 
to  obfienre  the  enemy,  nor  to  report 
upon  anything  that  might  go  forward ; 
nor  do  L  see  with  what  object  we  were 
to  secure  the  fishing  boats ;  troops  could 
never  be  conveyed  across  the  Rhine  in 
^iffi  like  these  r 

<*  I  tliink  that  this  order  was  ^iven 
to  prevent  any  of  the  fishermen  giving 
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information  to  the  enemy  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack,"  replied  1. 

"  Mayhap  thou  wert  at  the  council 
of  war  when  the  plan  was  decided  on," 
said  he,  contemptuously.  "  For  a  fel- 
low that  never  saw  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  gun  thou  hast  a  rare  audacity 
in  talking  of  war !" 

"  Yonder  is  the  best  answer  to  your 
taunt,"  said  I,  as  in  a  little  bend  of 
the  stream  beside  us,  two  boats  were 
seen  to  pull  under  the  shelter  of  the  tall 
alders,  from  which  the  clank  of  arms 
could  be  plainly  heard ;  and  now  an- 
other larger  launch  swept  past,  the  dark 
shadows  of  a  dense  crowd  of  men  show- 
ing above  the  gunwale. 

**  They  are  embarking,  they  are  ccr- 
tiiinly  embarking,"  now  ran  from  mouth 
to  mquth.  As  tne  troops  arrived  at  the 
river's  bank  they  were  speedily  "  told 
off^'  in  separate  divisions,  of  which  some 
were  to  lead  the  attack,  others  to  fol- 
low, and  a  third  portion  to  remain  as 
a  reserve  in  the  event  of  a  repulse. 

The  leading  boat  was  manned  en- 
tirely by  volunteers,  and  I  could  hear 
from  where  I  lay  the  names  called  aloud 
as  the  men  stepped  out  from  the  ranks.  I 
could  hear  that  the  first  point  of  attack 
was  the  island  of  Kslnr.  So  far  there 
was  a  confirmation  of  my  own  guessing, 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the 
full  credit  of  my  skill  from  my  com- 
radcs.  In  truth,  they  willingly  con- 
ceded all  or  even  more  than  1  asked 
for.  Not  a  stir  was  heard,  not  a  si^ht 
seen,  not  a  movement  made  of  which  I 
was  not  expected  to  tell  the  cause  and 
the  import ;  and  knowing  that  to  sus- 
tain my  influence  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  affect  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  everything,  I  answered  all 
their  questions  boldly  and  unhesitating, 
ly.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the 
corporal  in  comparison  sunk  into  down- 
right insignificance.  He  had  already 
shown  himself  a  false  guide,  and  none 
asked  his  opinion  further,  and  I  be- 
came the  ruling  genius  of  the  hour. 
The  embarkation  now  went  briskly  for- 
ward, several  light  field  guns  were 
E laced  in  the  boats,  and  two  or  three 
irge  rafts,  capable  of  containing  two 
companies  eacn,  were  prepared  to  be 
towed  across  by  boats. 

Exactly  as  the  heavy  hammer  of  the 
cathedral  struck  one,  the  first  boat 
emerged  from  the  willows,  and  darting 
rapidly  forward,  headed  for  the  middle 
of  the  stream ;  another  and  another  in 
quick  succession  followed,  and  speedily 
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were  lost  to  us  in  the  gloom  ;  and  now, 
two  four-oared  t>kiilit  stood  out  togc- 
tber,  having  a  raft,  with  two  guns,  in 
tow  ;  by  .  some  mischance,  however, 
they  got  entangled  in  a  Mm  current, 
and  the  raft  swerving  to  one  side, 
swept  past  the  boats,  carrying  them 
down  the  stream  along  with  it.  Our 
attention  was  not  suflered  to  dwell  on 
this  mishap,  for  at  the  same  moment 
the  flash  and  rattle  of  fire-arms  told 
us  the  battle  had  begun.  Two  or  three 
isolated  shots  were  first  heard,  and  then 
A  sharp  platoon  fire,  accompanied  by  a 
wild  cncer,  that  we  well  knew  came 
from  our  own  fellows.  One  deep  mel- 
low boom  of  a  large  gun  resounded 
amidst  the  crash,  and  a  slight  streak 
of  fiarae,  higher  up  the  stream,  showed 
that  the  shot  came  from  the  small  is- 
land  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

**  Listen,  lads,"  said  I,  "that  came 
from  the  *  Fels  Insel.'  If  they  are  fir- 
ing grape  yonder,  our  poor  fellows  in 
the  boats  will  suffer  sorely  from  it.  By 
Jove  there  w  a  crash!" 

As  I  was  speaking  a  rattling  noise 
like  the  sound  of  clattering  timber  was 
heard,  and  with  it  a  sharp,  shrill  cry  of 
agonv,  and  all  was  hushed. 

"  Let's  at  them,  boys ;  they  can't  be 
much  above  our  own  number.  The 
island  is  a  mere  rock,"  cried  I  to  my 
comrades. 

**  Who  commands  this  party?"  said 
the  corporal,  "  you  or  1?" 

"  You,  if  you  lead  us  against  the 
enemy,*'  said  I ;  •*but  I'll  take  it  if 
my  comrades  will  follow  me.  There 
goes  another  shot,  lads^^^yes  or  no— 
now  is  the  time  to  speak." 

**  We're  ready,"  cried  three,  spring- 
ing fonvard,  with  one  impulse. 

At  the  instant  I  jumped  into  the 
skifi*,  the  others  took  their  places,  and 
then  came  a  fourth,  a  tifih,  a  >ixth,  and 
a  seventh,  leaving  the  corporal  ah)ne 
on  the  bank. 

"Come  along,  corporal,"  cried  I, 
'•we'll  win  your  epaulettes  for  you  ;" 
but  he  turned  away  without  a  word; 
and  not  waiting  further,  I  pu.nhed  out 
the  skiff,  and  sent  her  hkimming  down 
the  stream. 

"  Pull  }*tf:idv.  bovs,  and  silently." 
said  I;  "  wt>  must  ;:nin  the  nitddli*  of 
the  curri'nti  and  then  dropdown  the 
riviT  without  the  lesst  noiM.*.  Oncv 
b(*n«'alh  the  triTx.  we'll  ;>ive  theui  a 
TuUey.ond  then  the  bayonet.  Ki'iueni- 
b«r»  liidt*  no  flinching  \  it*i  m  w«11  to 
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die  here  as  be  shot  by  old  Eegnitr  t  - 
morrow." 

The  conflict  on  the  Eslir  UUn .  -.  .• 
now,  to  all  seeming,  at  its  htugku  T: 
roll  of  musketry  was  ince«»ju  .^ 
sheets  of  flame,  from  time  u>  '  *. 
streaked  the  darkness  above  the  rir*r 

"  Stronger  and  together,  boys— ^ 
more — there  it  is — we  are  in  the  r*-- 
rent,  now  ;  in  with  you,  men.  oa^ .  ■  * 
to  your  carbines — see  that  the  y 
ing  is  safe  ;  every  shot  soon  *i  ■   ■ 
worth  a  fusilade.     Lie  still  now,  t 
wait  for  the  word  to  fire." 

The  spreading   foliage  of  the  l.' 
trees  was  rustling  over  oar  besd»  i>»  - 
spoke,  and  the  sharp  s»kifli  bomt-  •  z 
curn'nt,  glided  smoothly  on  till  U  r 
struck  the  rook.     With  bigh-Uj'  . 
hearts  wo  clambered  up  the  litt'i* 
and  OS  we  reached  the  top,  bekr  4  . 
mediately  beneath  us.  in  a  al.'t' 
of  the  ground,  several  figurw  %r 
a  gun,  which  thev  wens  bu^y  in  «»■ 
ing    I  looked  right  i«nd  left  to  vt'*  ' 
my  little  party  were  all  ossetoblc^i.  ^  • 
Without  waiting  for  more,  gave  U. 
der — fire  I 

We  were  within  pistol  ronp^, 
the  discharge  was  a  deadly  ooe.    « 
terror,   however,  was   not  l*« 
plete ;  for  all  who  escaped  d«*a*- 
from  the  spot,  and  dojhing  thmu.'^ 
brushwood,  made  fur  the  sh«tl<'« 
of  the  stream,  betweeo  tiie  iftisn :  • 
the  right  bank. 

Our  prize  was  a  brass  eight-p*'- 
and  an  ample  supply  of  anuouu. 
The  gun  Wiis  pointed  towards  tif - 1 
die  of  the  stream,  where  the  <  ^r' 
bi'ing  strongest,  the  buat»  wotii ' ' 
sarily  bo  dehivetl ;  and  in  all  lik*  ^-  * 
scmie  of  our  gallant  comrsdet  bi' 
rvixiXy  exj)erifneed  it:*  fatal  tin-.    ' 
wheel  it  right  al>out,  and  point  it  >*" ' 
K>lar  bridge,  waj<  the  work  of  s  <^ 
of  minute*) ;  and  while  thn*e  ul  c*^' 
tie  party  kept  up  a  steady  fire  <^  ' 
n't  rent  ing  enemy,  the  others  loodi :  - 
g\m  and  pn»parcd  to  fire. 

Our  distance  firom  the  Edsr  i*  - 
and  bridge,  as  well  as  I  could    ■  - 
from  tlu-  darkne*«s,  might  be  al^"*'  * 
hundnMl  and  tit^v  variLs;  and  s9  •'' 
the*  advantagi«  of  a  slight  rWvu;! -' 
gn>und,  our  |M>^ition  wa«i  adoitn-'^ 

"  Wait  ]uiticntl*.  lails,"  xiid  1.  ** 
straining,  with  dithculty,  ibe  l>  i' 
ardour  of  my  men.     "  Wait  nsi^- 
till  the  reireiithas  oominenoidoicr'^ 
bridge.    The  work  is  loo  hn  t9 1^ 
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•■  i«  li  l«m)r(*r  on  tho  i*lan»i ;  to  fin*  u|>on 

•  I'" II  tbrn*,  wiuilil  !k»  to  ri^k  inir  own 

-    '1  44  ni'ioh  All  th<*  cncuiy.     StH*what 

t*.i«hi'«  of  tUmi*  hirak  forth  Amoii); 

!tnt4hw<«Mi :  nml  li^t^'n  to  tlu*  <'h(M>r- 

■  J.  n«»w.     That  was  a  Fr^'Uch  rhivr ! — 

I    1   th«»n»   jj.H'^   another  I      I/«H)k  ! — 

\  aik,  th«*  bnilp*  in  (larkrnin^  aln*a4ly ! 

1  \xx\  wa«  a  bui;l«*.rAlU  ami  (hor  an*  iu 

!  ..I  n*»ivaf.     Now,  la'l< — now  !" 

A*  I  tp  »kr,  tho  pin  I'-xplodwl,  ami 
t^  ••  iD«tant  an«*r  Wf>  heard  tht*  cra^hinp; 
ri»''f  of  tho  timUT,  an  the  t*hot  ^iruck 
1 1'*  I 'ri' !«»»••  and  «pUnt(*n'd  the  wood. 
V  rk  in  all  <lin»fti.m5. 

••  rho  ningv*  i«  |)crftM-t,  latN,**  mo<i 
I     *'  I<4)ad  and  firp  v^ith  all  !>fM>e<1." 

Aoolher  »hot,  followed  bv  a  terriBc 
•T«<affl  fitMD  the  hridgis  told  how  th# 


work  wafl  doin^.  Oh  1  the  savaffd  ex- 
nltation,  the  fiendish  jo>  ofmyneartt 
»9  I  di-ank  in  that  vry  of  a^ny,  and 
called  upon  my  men  to  load  faster. 

Six  Mu>t«»  won*  |)oU!t'd  in  with  tre- 
niend'>u.s  precision  and  cffrrt,  and  the 
peventh  tore  away  one  of  the  main  sup- 
port* of  the  bridtris  and  down  went  the 
clenH'lvcrowilwl  column  into  the  Rhine  j 
at  the  ;ciroe  in^ant^  the  ^ns  of  our 
launohe^  o])ened  a  destructive  fire  upon 
the  bank:*,  which  soon  were  swept  clean 
of  the  enemy. 

High  up  on  the  stream^  and  for 
nearlv  a  mile  below  also,  we  could 
see  t)ie  boats  of  our  army  pulling  in 
for  ft) lore ;  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine 
had  been  eifocted,  and  we  now  pre- 
pared to  follow. 


UXKS  BT  JOON  AM6Te»,  IX. D. 
otKnoAaiFri. 

Scx!>ie  aAer  scene,  like  clouds  by  loose  winds  blown, 
Fadi*4  unn>;neml)ere<l.     Lo^t  in  Hope,  Love,  Fear^ 
MV  •«»♦  and  we  lieliold  not ; — eye  and  ear 
Take  little  note  of  stream^  or  tree,  or  stone. 

How  calm  the  trance  of  chanpdcJHi  beauty  here ! 
HeJinI  in  the  stillness  of  this  twilight  place/ 
What  voice ji  murmur  Imck,  with  lingerin;;  tone^ 
The  dn:.imy  days  of  yonth^  that  letl  no  trace  I 

This  t^  a  woman'i  ma^ic — one,  whose  heart. 
Waked  by  the  mi;;hty  poets,  learned  their  art. 
And  made  th«»  my^t'Ty  of  sonp  her  own ; 
An«l  henc<  forth  *riU  a  deeper  int<.»rt»st 
Tbao  Naiun**^  !»ilent  lovehnew,  invest 
Eaa'a  cagk:  height,  Glc!ca«  GLENOABxm  lone. 
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"QuisQUE  ma^dmas  quoque  negotiosus."    The  gallant  sabject  of  thii  •kc' . 
would  figure  more  than  he  does  in  the  annals  oi  war^  had  oe  been  morr  < ;  i 
scribe,  and  less  of  a  soldier.     Considering  the  distingutahed  commands  w1i«  V . 
held,  and  how  long  he  has  been  before  the  world  as  the  bravest  of  the  Ir'- . 
the  reader  would  scarcely  credit  the  difficulty  which  we  have  found  in  ik  &'-  - 
from  his  friends  and  relatives,  any  anecdotes  of  his  early  life,  or  detaw  *.( 
particular  services,  beyond  those  to  be  collected  from  the  most  ordinary  k  :  • 
of  public  intelligjencc. 

Lord  Gougli  is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  pillant  Lieat.*Coknel  G*'- 
and  Letitia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Banbury,  of  Limerick,  a  moat  vortL^ 
respect-able  gentleman,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  county  of  Cx"! " 
The  first  settlement  in  Ireland  of  the  Gough  family  took  place  in  I6i^  « 
Francis  Grough,  whose  remains  repose  in  his  own  Cathedral  of  Sc  Mi.' 
Limerick,  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  that  diocese. 

The  father  of  the  present  nobleman  long  commanded  the  Limerirk  i&^  '- 
and  was  present  with  them  when  they  did  good  service  upon  the  landing  '  i  - 
French  in  Ireland.     He  died  in  1836,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  who  * 
him;  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  rising  renown  of  hii  p^ 


any  delight  in  the  contemplat 
Nor  was  he  the  only  son  by  whom  parental  pride  might  be  gratified— ibi^  y 
sent  nobleman  had  two  brothers  in  the  army,  both  of  whom  weare  credit  i:-' 
distinguished. 

Lord  Gough  was  bom  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  Woodstown,  eoootj 
Limerick,  on  the  Srd  November,  1779,  and  was  educated  at  home,  under  a  ^-  < 
tutor.     The  military  passion  had,  from  boyhood,  taken  possesion  of  him*  ^ 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  his  father *s  regiment,  the  Lmierick  militia,  st ' 
early  age  of  thirteen.     His  lieutenancy  followed  in  a  few  months  aAer.  to  • 
was  then  transferred,  as  lieutenant,  to  the  119th  Kogiment  of  the  h»^^' 
must  already  have  approved  himself  as  an  active,  intelligent,  and  steady  i£ 
as  we  find  him  serving  as  adjutant  of  that  corps  at  an  unprecedentcylly  ear(>  &: 
Upon  the  disbandment  of  that  regiment,  he  was  transferred  to  the '78th  ii . 
landers,  which  he  joined  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  prewot  at  '" 
surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanah  Bay. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  78th  Regiment  having  been  redoeed,  ht  «& 
transferred  to  the  87th,  liis  present  regiment,  and  having  proceeded  with  i:  • 
the  West  Indies,  was  present  at  the  attack  upon  Porto  Kioo^  the  far^aod  ■  - 
in  St.  Lucia,  and  the  taking  of  Surinam. 

And  now  the  time  approached  when  our  hero  was  to  enter  upon  a  luprr 
of  action,  and  the  valour  and  steadiness  of  British  troops  to  be  tested  in  cvn^-  ■ 
with  the  conquerors  of  Europe.     Spain  was  in  arms ;  its  wrongs  had  arou«--  • 
spirit  of  patnotic  vengeance  in  the  hearts  of  its  tranquil  and  peaoe-lovine  [* : 
lation.     Great  Britain,  lately  its  enemy,  now  its  ally,  had  fanned  the  flame;  ^ 
her  legions  and  her  treasures  were  lavishly  proffered  in  defence  of  the  nat*'*' 
independence.    The  perfidious  tyrant,  whose  wanton  aggression  bad  pn«v-^'  * 
this  noly  war,  imaged,  when  he  found  our  armies  in  the  field*  tbal  be  Kv- 
taken  the  English  out  of  their  clement ;  that  the  sea,  not  the  laod»  was  tl  ' 
appropriate  field  of  action ;  and  that,  while  he  prosecuted  more  ezteosive  r'l  «• 
of  aggrandisement  upon  the  Continent,  his  inarsnals,  who  had  so  frequent])  *-« 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  wither  befui^  him,  would  deem  it  but  a  little  matter  *" 
drive  the  I.«eopard  into  the  soa." 

Nor  could  It  1)0  donlctl  tli.tt  Litlu*rt«>  t1i»*  nWiiovoment*  ofthii  extra<»i'^''  ' 
bein;r  hod  kept  pace  i^iih  the  Ci^^ianic  ^utU'lcMi  of  his  cona^ptioos.    i 
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mni!»'iijiii«»ti  wliu-li  had  N«*'n  t'ornuHl  !\«rain<it  liim  hfltl  hithorto  faUe<1,  nnd  ^yory 
J.-.'  ,,.|  ii'ton  nhtrh  lio  lrt«l  !i\oi!  fl^^  lu-art  hiul  pnivod  Mit'<v>st*iil.  Upon  S|miii 
I '  li.»i|  |MMiiic<nJ  a»  an  ea;:It>  uj)on  its  prey ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  looked  upon 
tbo  inurtrrcnce  nC  Kngland,  when  .«Iic  camo  to  the  rojtcuc  of  that  devotod 
<  fintr}',  with  a  IcfYy  and  Titanic  scorn,  as  but  provoking  for  herself  the  doom 
f'i»m  which  ■he  would  fain  deliver  others. 

Htit  already  had  he  bcj^un  to  experience  misgivings  to  which  his  indu. 
ni'.<<d  bt<«rt  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  The  Leopard  was  not  driven  into  the 
« A.  The  liattloa  of  Roli^a,  Vimioro,  and  Corunna  had  been  fouffht ;  and  the 
«tar  of  Wellf^Ioy  had  begun  to  ascend ;  at  first,  indeed,  with  a  quiet  grandeur, 
l''it  with  such  measored  and  regulated  steadiness,  as  indicated  clearly,  to  compe* 
t*  nt  i'l»sor\'er4,  that  it  was  no  meteoric  efful^^nce,  which  comes  suddenly,  and 
a*  •uildeiily  pa<*ies  away.  Had  he  read  the  si;^  of  the  times  aright,  he  would 
lu.e  roregime  cvctv  other  object,  and  concentred  all  his  powers  and  all  his 
tt<  n^efl  o|M>n  the  Ji*struction  of  one  who  was  to  give  a  death-blow  to  his  ambi- 
ts m.  Bat  ke  was  intox!catc<l  by  success,  and  would  not,  or  could  not,  see 
things  in  their  true  light ; — until  that  truth  had  burst  upon  him  in  a  voice  of 
thuD<U*r,  announcing,  at  the  Kime  time,  his  political  annihilation. 

Napole«in  had  surmundml  himself  with  warriors,  who  had  won  for  themselves 
an  Knnipean  reputation,  and  n*;nirdiHl  him  as  a  tutelary  god.  Wcllesley  had 
jvM  begun  to  train  the  Koldiers  of  the  British  army  into  fit  antagonists  of  the 
i»niii  to  whom  thc»y  were  op|)ofie<l;  and  Gough,  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and 
a-r*  ady  a  seasoned  soldier,  vras  then  be  lore  0{K)rto,  in  the  temporary  command 
«*f  h!«  rrgiment,  the  87th,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  brilliant  operations  by 
vhi(  h  Soult  wa5  dislo<lged  from  that  important  place,  and  Portugal  delivered 
t>t'ni  the  enemy. 

IIl»  next  Mn>ne  of  action  was  Talavera,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
hvl  a  boTM*  shot  under  him.  On  this  occjt^ion  the  mettle  of*  our  troops  was 
•  ><'My  trknl,  and  they  kuimed  to  feel  a  confid(*ncc  both  in  themselves  and 
tixir  ciimmand«*r  which  was  the  best  presage  of  future  victor}*.  So  much  did 
Major  Gough,  who  was  woim«le<I,  and  nad  a  horse  shot  mider  him,  distinguish 
H  !  iH-lf,  that  be  was  recommended  for  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  on  the 
t:-  A,     Ik  fore  this  di<«tiju*ti(m  was  conferred,  it  was  doubly  earned. 

At  Baiti^sa  bis  n^giraent,  in  which  he  still  h(*Id  the  rank  of  major,  was  greatly 
'  •tingQi%bed.  Here,  not  onlv  were  our  droops,  under  Graham,  greatly  outnum* 
.•:»-!  by  the  French,  untler  '^''ictor,  but  thev  were  hastily  drawn  up  for  action, 
«Um>  \vi  in  a  state  of  cli5M>nler  after  a  haraN<«ing  march  through  a  wood,  and  left 
y  'tM'  to  rontrnd  against  overwhelming  numlHTs ;  the  Spaniards  having  abandoned 
tlw  biMghts,  which  were  deemed  the  key  of  the  position,  and  which  an  hesita- 
t  "M  of  one  moment  ^n  the  part  of  (veneral  Gratiam  would  have  placed  in  the 
lu!i«l»  of  the  enemy.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  instantly  anticipate<l  the  con- 
"*{  M-nrt^  of  attempting  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  such  a  foe,  which  would  have  led 
t«nhe  destruction  of  the  whole  allied  army  in  that  part  of  Spain. 

The*  87th,  as  con^tituted  at  that  time,  hod  scarcely  been  rp^iment<.»d  at 
^il>  They  consisted  of  volunteer  drafts  from  various  militia  regiments ;  and 
l^**!  so  ivcently  come  together,  that  many  of  them  still  wore  the  uniform  of 
thnr  fonm-r  oorp<,  and  were  quite  unacquainte<i  with  active  service  in  the 
finirnce  tif  an  eneiny.  As  fast,  af\er  their  hitrossing  inarch  and  countermarch^ 
a*  ihrr  oocdil  be  extricate*!  from  the  wood,  they  were  drawn  up  in  line 
u)aia  thf*  «lo|ie  of  the  hill.  A  denMs  French  column  was  coming  in  great  force 
■^.'-linit  them;  their  men  were  dropping  fost ;  and  when  Major  Gougli  looked 
»•  nz  the  line,  hc»  ?<aw  «}mptoms  of  wavering,  which,  for  a  moni<'nt,  made  him 
» l»idi»  anxious.  ••  Strlnly,  ray  men,"  he  Nud,  as  he  nxle  in  their  front,  "hold 
Vttr^vi-4  in  readine>s :  •«»*»  wliat  we'll  cive  tlic'c  fellows  by  and  bv."  Hia 
v^'TtU  and  his  gallant  liearing  produced  their  efft^ct ;  and  when  tnc  enemy 
rvae  within  the  prop<T  di-tanc*»,  "Now,  my  hwls,"  he  crie<l,  "ponr  it  into 
th'fli;  nasi**  Tlu*  volley  was  i^ven  with  deadly  efftvt ;  and  before  the  smoke 
l.»l  riill«l  away,    Gougli,   wavmg  hi.**  hat  over  his  head,   gave    the    word, 

*  <  airca!**     VVith  a  tnMuendous  cheiT  they  sprang  upon  tht»   enemy,  their 

•  'i«  o\frI«pping  tlM*  column,  which  did  not  await  the  shiK'k,  but  lle<l  on  every 
ffclr  with  |»nx^|Ni«aion. 

"The  aniuutiDg  chargi*«  of  the  87 th/'  writes  (leneral  Graham,  *'  were  moat 
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difltingaifihed."  They  ca{>tttred  a  French  eagle,  the  first  taken  during  the  war. 
It  belonged  to  the  8m  regiment  of  light  infantiy,  and  bore  a  collar  of  gold  round 
its  neck>  an  honour  conierred  upon  that  regiment  because  it  had  distinguished 
itself  so  as,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  Bonaparte  in  person. 
*^  No  expression  of  mine/'  adds  the  General,  "  could  do  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  throughout.  Nothing  less  than  the  most  unparalleled  exertions  of 
every  officer,  the  iu\'iucible  bravery  of  ever)-  soldier,  and  the  most  determined 
devotion  to  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's  arms  in  all,  could  have  achieved  such 
brilliant  success  against  such  a  formidable  enemy  so  posted." 

These  are  the  occasions  where  no  strategy,  and  no  amount  of  professional  ac- 
complishment, can  compensate  the  absence  of  personal  valour ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  Quality  in  tne  officers  who  are  in  command, 
and  tcrwhom  the  men  instinctively  look  for  guidance  and  example.  They  may 
be  great  men  upon  paper — in  logarithms  and  mathematics  they  may  have  few 
superiors — but  if  they  have  not  dash  and  daring  to  meet  emergencies  like  these 
in  a  proper  spirit,  the  men  will  catch  from  them  no  inspiration.  There  will  be  a 
want  of  the  ardour  necessary  to  accomplish  gieat  achievements.  Hesitancy  and 
distrust  will  take  the  place  of  confidence  and  courage,  and  rout  and  disgrace  will 
ensue ;  whereas,  had  one  gallant  spirit  led  the  band,  difficulties,  the  most  appa- 
rently insuperable,  would  be  overcome,  and  the  result  would  be  glorious  victory. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Major  Gough  could,  at  that  time,  have  stood  an 
examination  in  those  branches  of  the  severer  sciences,  which  are  now  deemed  re. 
quisite  to  qualify  for  military  command.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  most 
successful  of  those  who  may  be  thus  distinguished  could,  at  Barossa,  have  better 
performed  a  soldier's  part,  or  fired  the  hearts  of  his  men  with  a  nobler  ardour, 
when,  against  overwhelming  numbers,  they  were  contending  for  the  victory  they 
so  bravely  won.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  i-ecommeuded  for  promotion,  and 
shortly  after  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel. 

At  Tarifa  his  next  service  was  performed.  Soult  now  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  this  little  town,  as  he  w&s  at  that  time  negotiating  with  Morocco  for  a 
supply  of  grain,  and  its  position,  being  only  five  leagues  dist^mt  from  Tangiers, 
would  render  it  impossible  for  England,  with  all  her  naval  means,  to  prevent  his 
receiving  the  supplies  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 

This  town  seemed  to  have  been  equally  neglected,  and  its  importance  over- 
looked, by  the  leaders  of  both  armies,  when  the  French  entered  the  south  of 
Spain,  it  became  an  easy  conquest;  but,  satisfied  with  taking  possession  of  it,  it 
was  lefl  so  feebly  garrisoned  that  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  found  no  diffi- 
culty  in  recovering  it  again.  When  the  expedition  under  La  Pena  and  General 
Graham  was  resolved  on,  the  small  force  stationed  there  was  withdrawn,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  under  these  leaders ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Barossa,  that 
expedition  came  to  an  end,  General  Graham  lefl  the  place  uncovered.  But 
General  Colin  Campbell,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  saw,  at  onoe,  that 
it  was  too  important  to  be  abandoned ;  and  although  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking* 
under  his  command,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  seciuing  it,  by  send- 
ing thither  marines  from  the  ships  at  Gibraltar.  Soon  after.  Major  King,  of  the 
62nd,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor, 
D.  Manuel  Dauban,  failed  not  to  take  active  measures  of  precaution  against 
coming  dangers. 

Nor  was  it  one  moment  too  soon.  The  town  had  been  reported  indefensible. 
Not  so  deemed  General  Campbell,  who  was,  however,  not  entitled  to  exercise 
any  authority  over  the  operations;  and  Captain  Felix  Smith,  the  officer  of  en« 
ginecrs,  who  served  under  Colonel  Skerret.  To  Smith  belongs  the  merit  of 
all  the  internal  arrangements  for  the  defence,  which,  under  many  difficulties, 
were  completed  with  consummate  skill,  and  so  contiived  as  to  draw  the  invest- 
ing^force  to  that  very  point  where  he  most  wished  to  find  it. 

The  little  town  was  divided  by  a  river,  and  ascended  from  its  banks  on  either 
side,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  presented  to  the  river  being  necessarily  much  tall- 
er than  those  to  their  rear.  Thei>e  were  all  loopholed,  so  as  to  enable  the  little 
garrison  to  give  to  any  invading  force  a  warm  reception  from  both  sides.  The 
entrance  of  the  stream  into  the  town  was  ban*ed  by  a  tower  with  a  portcullis, 
before  which  pallisades  were  planted  across  the  river's  bed ;  and  other  precau- 
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tioQS  were  taken,  with  a  view  to  secure  a  good  retreat  in  the  event  of  the  enemy's 
SQceeeding  in  the  capture  of  the  town,  which  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  Cap. 
tain  Smith,  but  not  necessary  to  be  here  specified,  as  happily,  by  the  event,  they 
were  not  required. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  Smith  under  discouragements  which  would  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  many  other  officers,  and  without  any  of  that  sympathy 
from  his  chief.  Colonel  Skerret,  which,  under  his  circumstances,  was  so  much 
required.  The  truth  is,  Skerret  participated  in  the  impression  that  the  town 
could  not  be  defended,  although,  when  the  moment  of  action  came,  he  did  his 
daty  like  a  gallant  soldier. 

.  Nor  was  it  without  good  reason  that  such  an  opinion  was  entertained*  The 
walls  were  old  and  thin,  and  incapable  of  withstanding  long  the  fire  of  even  field 
artillei^.  The  investing  force  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  men,  under  brave 
and  skilful  leaders,  furnished  with  all  means  and  appliances  for  a  regular  siege ; 
against  which  only  two  twenty.four.pounders  and  two  mortars  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  defence  of  the  town,  "  as,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  great  military  histo- 
rian. General  Napier,  "  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  latter  were  too  weak  and 
niuTOW  to  sustain  heavy  guns."  But  British  hearts  were  there,  which  served  in- 
stead of  walls  and  ramparts. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed,  as  Captain  Smith  had  anticipated,  against 
the  portcullis  and  the  adjacent  wall,  which  soon  crumbled  undt^r  the  heavy  shot, 
and  exposed  the  place  both  to  assault  and  escalade.  "  But  behind  the  breach,  the 
depth  to  the  street  was  above  fourteen  feet ;  the  space  below  was  covered  with 
iron  window-gratings,  having  every  second  bar  turned  up ;  the  houses  there,  and 
behind  all  points  liable  to  escalade,  were  completely  prepared  and  garrisoned, 
and  the  troops  were  dispersed  all  round  the  ramparts,  each  regiment  having  its 
own  quaru*r  assigned."  The  portimllis- tower  and  the  rampart  to  the  left  were 
occupied  by  Colonel  Gough  and  the  87th.  This  was  foreseen  to  be  the  post  of 
danger,  and  well  did  this  gallant  regiment  justify  the  selection  that  had  been 
made. 

Proposals  of  capitulation  having  been  offered  and  rejected,  the  breaching 
fire  was  renewed,  and  the  wall  broken  to  the  extent  of  sixty  feet.  But 
it  was  not  only  the  force  of  the  enemy  which  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  besie<;ed,  who  momentarily  expected  the  assault,  were  indefatigable  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  augmenting  their  defences  behind  the  breach, 
when  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  swollen  into  a  tor- 
rent, swept  down  from  the  French  camp,  bringing  with  it  planks,  fascines,  ga- 
bions, and  dead  bodies,  which,  dashing  against  the  pallisades,  broke  them  with  a 
^ock,  **  bent  the  portcullis  backward,  and,  with  the  surge  of  the  waters,  even 
injared  the  defences,"  upon  which  they  had  bestowed  so  much  skill  and  la- 
bour. The  night  was  employed  in  repairing  the  damage  thus  done ;  and  when 
the  first  light  dawned.  Colonel  Gough  was  looking  intently  for  the  approach  of 
tbe  assailants. 

Nor  did  he  long  look  in  vain.  A  boat,  freighted  with  French  grenadiers, 
was  seen  to  glide  rapidly  down  the  stream,  without  noise  or  tumult;  and 
when  the  colonel  saw  that  they  did  not  quit  the  river  to  mount  the  breach, 
but  continued  their  course,  until  they  reached  the  portcullis,  which  they  seemed 
to  expect  should  fly  open  before  them,  he  was  instantly  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  wiwing  his  sword,  and  flinging  away  his  scabbard,  he  desired  the  band  to 
strike  up  '*  Ganyowen.*'  The  tune,  and  the  gallant  bearing  of  their  leader, 
sent  an  electric  thrill  to  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  who  rose  as  one  man,  "and 
with  a  crashing  volley,  smote  the  head  of  the  French  column.  The  leading  offi- 
oer,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  against  the  portcullis,  and  gave  up  his  sword, 
through  the  bars,  to  Colonel  GrOun[h  ;  the  French  drummer,  a  gallant  boy,  who 
was  beating  the  charge,  dropped  lifeless  by  his  oflicer's  side,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  filled  the  hollow.  The  remainder  of  the  assailants,  breaking  out 
to  the  right  and  left,  spread  along  the  slopes  of  ground  under  the  ramparts,  and 
opened  a  quick  and  irregular  musketry."  Then  it  was  that  Gough,  seeing  the 
repulse  complete,  ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  "  Patrick's  Day,"  which  so  mad- 
dened his  men,  that  all  his  power  over  them  was  required  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  bounds,  and  pursuing  the  routed  enemy.  *'  Bloody  wars,  colo- 
neJf"  said  one  of  them,  who  was  present  when  the  eagle  was  taken  at  Bazossa, 
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**  I  only  want  to  talcli  'em  wliat  it  is  to  attack  the  Aiglera.*'  Well  might  Ski«mK 
say,  in  his  despatch  to  Major- General  Cooky  ''that  the  condoct  of  ColoDri 
Gough  and  the  87th  exceeded  all  praise." 

Such  was  he  when  serving  as  a  regimental  officer — ^the  life  and  soul  of  his  sea  in 
action.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that»  if  to  Smith  was  due  the  merit  of  the  ds- 
fences^  to  kis  gallantry  on  the  present  occasion,  in  defending  the  breach,  where  hr 
was  twice  woimded^  was  owing  the  speedy  termination  of  the  siege.  IW 
value  of  the  advantage  thus  obtained  may  be  ^thered  from  some  exfireesufks 
contained  in  intercepted  despatches  of  Soult  himself,  some  months  afterwards 
'*  The  taking  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtful  to  the  English,  and  to  the  defaacU 
ers  of  Cadiz,  than  the  taking  of  Alicant,  or  even  Badajos,  where  I  caaaoi  ro 
without  first  securing  my  left,  and  taking  Tarifa.'* 

Lord  Wellington  foretold  that  the  town  would  not  be  Again  attacked ;  aad 
with  good  reason,  for  he  was  about  to  change  the  theatre  of  war,  and  to  draw 
to  another  and  a  distant  quarter  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

Having  secured  Cuidad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos  as  a  base  for  his  operaliaiis,  <xxr 
great  commander  was  enabled  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  north  of  Spain ;  aail 
vittoria  was  the  next  battle-field  on  which  the  subiect  of  this  sketoi  was  di^ 
tinguished.  Here  his  regiment,  which  he  ^llandy  led,  captured  the  bttton  c^ 
Marshal  Jourdan,  the  only  trophy  of  this  kind  taken  during  the  war«  Lcc^ 
Wellington  sent  it  to  England,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Pnnce  RegeBt»  who. 
in  return,  gracefully  sent  him  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  En^and. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  a  hard-fought  field,  he  was  again  aererelT 
wounded. 

For  his  services  in  the  Peninsula,  he  received,  from  the  King  of  Spain,  \ht 
honour  of  knighthood. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  reduction  of  the  army»  he  had  an  inUT- 
val  of  repose.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  22ad  regimtut, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  county  of  Cork.  This  was  in  the  interval  between  l^:^  1 
and  1824.  Many  of  our  readers  well  remember  the  disturbances  by  which  th&: 
part  of  the  country  was  harassed  during  those  years ;  so  that,  in  trath,  his  «^t- 
vice  in  a  time  of  peace  was  little  less  harassing  than  during  the  war.  He  wu 
appointed  a  magistrate  of  the  three  adjoiniog  counties,  Cork«  Limerick*  aui 
Tipperary ;  and  not  only,  by  his  gentle  and  engaging  manners,  conciliatied  tiir 
good  will  of  all  the  gentry  with  whom  he  had  to  act,  but,  by  a  system  of  mios:!*^ 
firmness  and  mildness,  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  winning  the  respect  Axal 
the  confidence  of  even  the  disorderly  peasantry  themselves. 

The  reader  who  has  only  seen  him,  as  we  have  hitherto  described  hiro,  in  thr 
din  of  arms,  and  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle,  would  form  a  very  erroneoiki  i«it« 
of  this  gallant  soldier,  if  they  regarded  him  as  a  mere  fire-eater ;  one  wIkx 
boiling  valour  led  him  ever  into  the  thickest  of  the  strife,  and  who  had  no  rwm 
in  his  bosom  for  the  gentler  emotions.  Probably  there  never  lived  a  man  d 
kindlier  domestic  qualities,  or  whose  unobtrusive  gentleness  would  more  h^^t 
nuurked  him  as  fitted  to  adorn  private  life,  and  to  spread  happiness  aroinid  tkr 
familv  circle,  had  not  duty  summoned  him  to  t])e  held  of  honour.  II i^  oami. 
too,  had  been  early  and  constantly  impresMnl  bv  the  power  of  true  rdigvin. 
Family  prater  was  strictly  observed  in  his  household ;  and  never,  dnnne  the 
hottest  period  of  his  services  abroad,  did  he  omit  the  dutv  of  seeking  for  aid  and 
protection  from  that  Power  "  whose  he  was  and  whom  Le  served  ;'*  nor  did  ht, 
we  believe,  ever  seek  it  in  vain. 

All  this  was  done  without  any  puritanical  moroseness,  or  ostentatioas  pandc 
of  piety.  His  religion  appeived  less  in  his  words,  or  his  outward  demeaaoor. 
thui  in  the  intemid  regulation  of  his  thoughts  and  aflectiona,  and  the  strict  ob> 
servanoe  of  all  his  duties  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Although  never  unprepared  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  he  shrank  instinctively  from  tht 
entertainment  of  "  foolish  and  unlearned  qnestions  that  engender  strife  ;**  as  be 
wisely  felt  that,  in  his  position,  such  a  course  would  be  worse  than  anprofitaUft 
and  thaty  if  he  would  recommend  the  Gospel  to  the  serious  attentioB  of 
others*  it  should  be  by  the  suictness  of  hi«<  life,  the  healthy  and  cheerful  lone  of 
his  mind,  and  the  engaging  simplicity  of  his  example.  Manv,  we  would  fsia 
believe,  were  moved  oy  what  they  witne9so<l,  both  in  his  public  and  his  private 
conduct*  to  feel  the  entire  cowpatibility  between  their  uuties  to  their  coontfy 


•nd  Umt  Godi  auJ  that  nooe  aiv  bettcT  littetl  to  brave  tliu  dtin^^rs  of  the  8er- 
tirf,  thaa  tliose  who  aro  beat  prepaitnl  to  paw  into  the  prcM^mo  of  their  Maker, 
At  a  countTy  |rentleiiuiti»  when  he  wont  to  sojourn  u^ion  his  Tinixsrary  estalat 
kf  wai^  in  the  highest  degree,  reiq)ccte(l.  On  one  occasion,  when  ne  wm  servinff 
fti  a  gnmd  juror,  a  c|iie9tion  arose  renpecting  a  memorial  which  wan  presented 
br  a  fanner  residing  at  Bansagh,  in  that  county,  asking  for  compensation  for  the 
loM  of  bis  finsamis,  which  h^l  been  taken  from  him  bv  some  of  the  midnight 
(hitnrbiT*.  Sooms  said  he  was  entitled  to  none,  inaamucn  as  he  delivered  up  hit 
inm  whtW  it  wts  yet  charsoth  Others  said  that  he  had  but  the  one  charge,  and 
tiuu  if  he  had  firad  upon  tnem,  both  ho  and  his  family  would  have  been  murdered. 
1  he  dippnte  ran  hign,  each  party  pertinacioushr  maintaining  his  own  opinion ; 
when,  at  length.  Sir  Hugh  arose  and  said,  **  Mr,  Chairman,  I  beg  pardon  for 
taterferiag  on  an  occasion  like  the  prcsenty  when  the  resularlv  resident  gentry 
srr  fo  much  better  able  to  form  a  oorrect  judgment  than  I  can  be.    But  if  I  may 

14^«oine  to  give  an  opiuion,  I  would  say,  that  if  I  were  in  that  farmer's  situation 
I  would  h&%'e  done  just  what  he  did ;  and  been,  moreover,  very  much  obliged  to 
the  midni|i^t  gentlemen  for  letting  me  off  so  easily,  when  such  dreadful  conse- 
uoencei  ought  hare  resulted  from  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demand.  Nor 
Jo  I  think  that  tlie  man  who  thus  made  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour^ 
wookl  be  one  whit  lei«  brave  than  the  bravest  amongst  us,  on  a  proper  occasiomp 
wkra  hb  courage  could  be  turned  to  good  account.'*  We  need  not  say  that  the 
words  of  the  hero  of  Barossa  and  Tarifa  fell  upon  the  ears  of  his  hearers  aa 
words  of  autiionty-^that  there  was  an  instantaneous  acquiescence  in  his  opinion; 
■nd  that  the  poor  firmer  got  his  full  compensation,  the  granting  of  which  before 
ksil  been  very  doubtful. 

Wo  wcU  reutcmUT,  when  (|uartcrod  in  Dublin,  his  regular  attendance  at  early 
imrice  in  St.  Cuthcrine's  Church.  His  humble  and  fervent  piety  was  edif\'ing 
!••  all  wht>  behvUl  him,  and  kuew  that  it  wtbi  thf  snine  who,  ut  the  brcacfi  or 
iu  the  6fi*Id,  s(>  nobly  led  hii  gallant  fellows  to  victor}'. 

In  189U  he  was  promt  ittd  to  the  rank  of  Major.Genoral,  and  in  1837  he  was 
■ifMintcMl  to  tlie  ptaiTin  India,  and  nJ«<aiiuHl  the  command  of  the  MysoriMli vision. 
^\  htn  iht«  ctlltT  was  iiuule  hiui  hi.'^  first  inclination  was  to  decline  it ;  and  a  letter 
«A*  ai-:ually  writt<*n  to  that  efTet^t,  and  avouUI  have  be<'n  tle^atehcd  to  the  Horse 
(fnonlf,  Imt  thAt  Yw  was  led*  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  accidentaliy  communicated 
hif  \it"w%,  to  rhangi«  his  mind,»a  change  which  wan  pro<luctivc  of  important 
n*»Ju  Utth  to  himitelf  and  to  hi^  countrj*. 

In  |K44)  h<*  ^  XM  !H*Urted  to  take  the  comnmnd  of  the  troops  employc<l  in  China, 
h  i«  n«it  within  our  pn>vitHv  at  pre^Mit  to  dwell  upon  the  caii.<es  of  that  war. 
>udia*  it  tu  MV*  it  wa^i  entrusted  to  one  who  was  sure  to  conduct  it  with  vigour 
um)  hnmanitv.  The  peaivt'id  and  inollcnsive  people  u|Nm  whom  the  thunder 
hunt  were  altog^^ther  unprepared  for  such  warlike  operations  as  they  had  now 
to  nxounler.  They  luid  been  ^lumbcring  in  opulence  for  one  thousand  years, 
sad  cuold  ncarcelr  believe  that  **  the  barlMuians"  were  serious,  when  town  alter 
t>ivn  vielded  to  the  vigour  of  our  arms ;  and  although  rout  and  8hiu|;hter  were 
Ur  rvrlain  conA.H|ucnec9  of  every  conflict  with  British  troops,  neither  his  Imperial 
Msje«tyt'  nor  tin*  authorities  at  Pekiut  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  there 
VM  any  real  cause  for  alarm  in  these  distant  and  inconsiderable  successes,  or 
that  the  insoknt  invaders  would  not  be  instantly  annihilatetl  whenever  it  might 
H<a«  the  brUher  of  the  Sun  to  put  forth  tbo  might  and  the  majesty  of  the  ce&s- 
tial  empire. 

Ahtadf  the  British  commander  had  proved  victorious  in  eight  ffcncral  engage* 
■cats:  vn.,  storming  the  lu'ights  above  Canton ;  the  action  of  tne  30th  ofMay 
Wia«  Canton ;  the  taking  of  Amoy ;  the  second  capture  of  Chusan ;  storminc 
the  Ibrtified  heijrikU  of  Cheraliai ;  action  at  T^ni-keo ;  capture  of  Chapoo ;  attack 
•■d  esplure  of/looaang  and  Shanghai ;  when  no  impression  having  been  made 
■m  the  enemy  which  could  lead  to  an  honourable  peace,  he  resolved  upon  a  plan 
«  mntiom  which  he  had  lon^  meditatiMl,  and  by  which  he  hoped,  by  one  oold 
Kiw,  to  pot  an  end  to  this  roi<k*ra)>h>  trnr,  where,  hitherto,  there  was  no  advan* 
U|f  IB  snemt,  and  but  little  glory  in  victon*.  \\\*  hern  avail  ourselves  of  a  com* 
*atiifatk»  kindly  made  to  us  by  a  wry  ui  -:^*r\'ant  and  int<»lligcnt  yotmg  nobleman* 
vho  was,  during  the  operations  of  the  army,  pn^M-nt  with  lii'>  n'^ment  in  China» 
**■!  which  presents  the  mbjeet  in  so  cl^ur  and  just  a  light,  that  we  could  not* 
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withoat   injustice    to   the    subject    of  this   sketch,    withhold   it   fix>m   our 
readers :-» 

MESI8  OF   CHINA. 

"  The  Chinese  empire  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  great  river  Tanji^-Tse- 
Kiangf  which  ri^es  in  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  about  82  deg. 
north  latitude.     The  country  lying  to  the  north  of  this  river,  taken  at  a  whole^  produces  the 
usual  fruits  of  a  temperate  climate,  while  the  portion  to  the  south  of  it  is  fertile  in  tea,  sugar, 
silk,  cotton,  and  other  productions  of  a  warmer  r^on.     The  wants  of  an  enormous  popula- 
tion render  the  quick  and  easy  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  empire  of  vital  importance.     The  sea,  one  would  have  supposed,  oflfered  the  cheapest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  transport;  but  the  Chinese  are  far  from  expert  sailors,  although  they 
do  aometimes  venture  on  long  voyages;  and  besides,  the  north-east  monsoon  renders  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  empire  impracticable  for  their  heavy,  unmanageable  craft,  for  six  months 
in  the  year.     In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  a  constant  communication  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  empire,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means;  and  perhaps  the 
enterprise  and  indefatigable  industry  of  this  extraordinary  people  was  never  exhibited  more 
conspicuously  than  by  the  great  canal  which  they  constructed  to  meet  the  difficulty.     The 
canal  commences  at  the  city  of  Soo-Choo-Foo,  in  the  province  of  Riangnan,  crosses  tha 
Yang-Tze-Kiang  at  Ching-Kiang-Foo,  and  ends  at  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin.     It  is  capable 
of  floating  boats  of  200  tons  burden,  and  its  length  b  upwards  of  1200  miles.     In  additioa 
to  the  main  canal,  there  are  several  branches  running  in  different  directions  to  the  various 
cities  on  each  side ;  so  that  the  canal  afllbrds,  in  combination  with  the  natural  facilitiee  offered 
by  the  rivers,  an  almost  perfect  chain  of  inland  navigation.     It  is  reported  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries that  the  journey  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  can  be  made  bj 
water,  with  the  exception  of  tlurty  miles  land-carriage  over  a  chain  of  mountains.    The 
leaders  of  the  British  forces  which  were  sent  to  invade  China  in  the  yean  1840,  1841,  and 
'42,  were  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position.     They  had  at  their  disposal,  it  is  true,  a  body  of 
men  highly  disciplined,  brave,  and  furnished  with  all  the  implements  of  modem  warfare ;  bat 
their  number  was  most  insignificant ;  and  from  the  great  distance  of  the  scene  of  Iheir  opera- 
tions from  the  mother  couotrj',  and  even  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  they  could  never  hope  that  their  available  force  could  exceed  five  or  six 
thousand  men  at  the  utmost     Thus  armed,  thi^y  were  to  attack  a  people,  unwarlike  it  is  tme, 
unskilled  in  military  science,  but  still  numbering  three  hundred. millions  of  souls.     Our  com- 
manders commenced  by  attacking  the  principal  towns  and  islands  along  the  coast,  which  were 
most  easily  accessible.     These  were  subdued  without  difficulty,  with  small  loss  in  our  ranks, 
and  great  slaughter  among  our  opponents ;  but  we  were  as  far  from  peace  as  ever.    The  im- 
mense body  scarcely  felt  the  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  one  of  its  distant  extremities ; 
and  when  the  news  of  one  of  these  disasters  reached  Pekin,  it  was  talked  of  ss  an  insignifi- 
cant afiair  with  barbarous  pirates,  who  had,  indeed,  been  momentarily  snocessful,  but  who 
would  surely  be  crushed  whenever  the  Emperor  should  think  fit  to  direct  his  whole  force  against 
them.     In  vain  the  officers  of  the  beaten  armies  represented  that  these  barbarians,  though 
few  in  number,  were  able  to  put  to  flight  thousands  of  the  ill-armed,  untrained  militia  of  the 
country.    The  national  pride  refused  to  believe  it ;  and  town  after  town  was  taken  by  the 
British  troops  without  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  government  to  its  danger,  nor  to  the 
great  amount  of  injury  and  suffering  which  was  being  inflicted  on  Its  subjects.    The  war 
might  have  gone  on  in  this  way  for  years  without  producing  any  satisfactory  result ;  but 
hsppily  Lord  Gough,  who  commanded  the  British  land  forces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
devised  a  plan  by  means  of  ^ich  his  small  fbrce  could  be  brought  to  bear  apon  the  whole 
Chinese  nation,  and  extort  a  favourable  peace  from  them. 

*'  Lord  Gough  saw  that  the  great  canal  was  the  channel  through  which  the  whole  internal 
commerce  of  the  country  flowed.  He  argued,  that  whoever  could  obtain  the  command  of  it 
would  in  a  great  measure  command  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  whole  nation.  He  there- 
fore boldly  resolved  to  take  the  fleet  and  nrmy  two  hundred  miles  up  an  unknown  river,  and 
seize  upon  the  town  of  Chlng-Riang-Foo,  which  commands  the  intersection  of  the  great 
canal  with  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  river.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that,  after  much  toil,  the  fleet  and  army  reached  their 
destuiation ;  the  town  was  attacked,  gallantly  defended  by  its  Tartar  garrison,  and  at  length 
taken,  after  some  bloodshed.  The  good  effect  of  this  measure  became  immediately  apparent. 
Three  weeks  after  the  town  fell  into  our  hands,  the  broad  river  was  covered  by  an  innu- 
merable fleet  of  boats,  which  our  steamers  would  not  sufler  to  pass.  The  com  from  the  north 
was  stopped  on  its  way  southward,  as  well  as  sugar  and  other  tropical  products,  which  were 
being  carried  to  Pekin.  Three  months  of  this  blockade  would  have  starved  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  true  that  our  troops  proceeded  to  Nankin  after  the  taking  of  Ching-Eliang- 
Foo ;  but  it  was  scarcely  necessary' — tlie  government  would  have  been  obliged  to  make  peace 
without  it  They  showed  how  earnestly  they  desired  it,  by  promising  to  pay  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars  for  it,  and  more  wonderful  still,  by  keeping  their  promise  after  the  forces 
of  England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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**  It  bM  teM  ailud,  why  did  not  Lord  Qoujth  Rtrike  •  blow  •(  Pekln,  which  b  only  out 
!.  .n<lf«d  mXHm  froa  Um  coMt,  UittMd  of  uodaruking  the  duigcrout  Uuk  of  atotiiding  an 
.ui*  trwrvd  riwr  full  of  tboAU,  and  reodftnd  doablj  haiardoua  by  violent  tides  tod  cttirentA. 
A  i;Uoo»  at  the  map  of  Chin*  will  answer  the  question.  The  coast,  from  the  city  of  Nin^po 
*.    liunaa  Hrsd,  is  belted  bv  mountains,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets,  which  affurd 

•  •  mMxbntM^  and  deep  w'ster  Uf  the  l.^no^st  ships.  It  resembles,  in  this  particuUr,  the 
fc  'tf  ra  cnA«c  i>f  IreUiul.  North  of  Nintn^s  however,  the  cdsnt  pre«>ntA  a  very  different  ap- 
,>  .riit.v ;  it  &•  low  sihI  list, — 'li^titute  of  harbours,  except  when«  the  riven  ent«-r  the  sea,  and 

•t  <  t  thWr  minithn  anp  btrrrd.     The  water,  loo,  is  shallow  fur  mile^  oat  to  sea,  so  that  in 

.>  f»la<«^  Ur,^  iihi|Hi  cmnnt  even  approach  witliin  si^^lit  of  land.    When  a  pnrt  of  our  fleet 

« It  Mut  %*»  tlie  tfulf  of  IVt-Chilt,  in  1H40  or  '41,  tht>  frigiiU^  had  to  anchor  eleven  miles  out 

*  •■  • .  an<l  it  was  with  difficulty  thst  thry  renchi^  the  shore  with  one  of  the  small  iron 
I  ..r«  ilrAtkini*  only  six  f«^  water.     It  is  eauy  to  see,  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been 

•    :  UaABr.U»u4  to  l«AVe  tlie  ri«M«t  Ui  such  an  ex|Mi<ied  situation,  during  tlie  neceasarily  inde- 

i<  \*r'vni  whilr  the  trintfts  were  carr}'ln(;  on  o|K-rations  on  ithure.     The  fleet,  too,  assisted 

.-  rully  in  lli  ■  ofMTationt  in  the  river,  iu  cannon  bein^  often  t)nm<;lit  into  play  against  tha 

«       If  r*  \k\n  hj<l  U^n  sttiickid,  the  ft.til<)r9  could  not  haw  given  the  least  help. 
•  «  4;i^in,  now  A<1iiiiral  (V-ilc,  who  comin.indc<l  a  Freiu-li  frigste,  which  followed  our 
««-•  l.r  ••«  up  the  rher,  m%.\  htsnl  to  say,    thst  no  pc<iple  in  tlic  ^urld  could  have  brought 
t  •     a  tietc  np  it,  and  got  them  down  ag.iin,  but  the  Knglislt." 


Whtt  the  ultimate  con^quonoc^  of  the  impit'^sion  thus  mado  upon  the  Chi. 
t  -♦  l-.mpirt*  may  Ih»,  it  would  be*  impo'*!»iblo  n«  yet  to  flnticipato ;  but  that  it  must 
n-  1*1  in  pfcwi  cnn  N'nnrlv  be  dountful.  That  now  liphu<  have  dawned  upon 
t '•.:!,  to  till*  di.<*turhati<v  o('i;moranct'  and  diHpellin^;  of  error,  is  most  true;  out 
>•  mM«t  hp  long  U'toTt»  thry  can  operate  any  imnortiint  change  in  the  inveterate 

rwU  ri^tici  of  that  porullar  p(»opU*.  It  m  to  lx»  ho|XHl  that  openincTs  will  have 
■  ■  •  J  mailf  fur  Christian  influences,  by  which  the  pure  spirit  or  the  Go5pe!  may 

I  aflmtj»»ion  into  rcpion^  hitherto  inaccessible  to  its  ble*j<ed  light ;  and  that 

•  '  ' «,  int  of  mammon,  which,  in  itn  worst  form,  provoke<l  the  war,  may  have  been 

r  ihr  unmn«4*tou^  prei^urwr  and  heraM  of  that  spirit  of  peace  and  love  which 

•  •«  n*iMk*r  China  ind4H*<l  a  celestial  empire.     Thus  would  the  aspirations  of  its 

•  ••,  H-n>r  !w  lien  gratified,  and  his  pure  and  noble  spirit  find  its  nighest  enjoy- 
■   t,  not  from  any  honours  or  emoluments  resulting  to  hinisi^lf,  but  in  the  con- 

•  u«!v*^  of  lieiiig  the  providential  instrument  of  spiritual  blessings  to  a  popula- 
t   ti  nhieh  arp  even  now  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude. 

It  will  int<Tv<t  the  Chri'itl.nn  rea<ler  to  stK;  the  care  which  this  good  and  gi]eal 
-i  t«>»k  tliat  thit  harmK*H«  people  ^hou1d  suffer  as  little  as  possible  of  the  mise- 

•  *  of  war,  while  he  did  his  duty  as  a  gallant  soldier  :— 

"  Ml  the  vilfj;:**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  our  route  were  apparoitly  deaertad  by  tha 

■  •sots :  bvi.  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  no  one  instance  waa  a  hooae  aotarad  ao  our  line 

'  r  '".h,  aimf  which  no  trace  was  left  bi*t<»kemng  a  movement  of  troopa  tbroogh  a  hoaCflt 

•  "r.    tnileed,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  IlUIhI  in  bouses  where  tha  Chineat  troopa 

'  r<<ai(e  th^  pn\^<ling  day,  I  did  not  see  amid  the  slain  one  individual  who  waa  not 

'  :  M  s  »>n  t\  which,  a!i  the  peasantry  were  in  many  instaooca  iotcrminglad  with  tha 

'     •  >  MT^  f^r  t>»  show  the  forbearance  and  discrimination  of  our  men,  avcn  in  tha  beat  of 

U  sf^Tl*  me  ffmt  satisfaction  to  perceive  the  unnwal  degree  of  confidenoa  manifested 

'^  ***  pKipW.     It  is  true  a  grrat  proportion  of  the  wealthiest  inhablunts  had  left  it ;  but  tha 

'^i  lUesn  and  the  grrat  lindy  of  the  shopkeeper*  remained,  and  fWly  brought  In  poultry 

•  «»o>ialil*«,  ail  th%t  I  wa*  enahlt'd  to  give  the  troops  a  good  portion  of  these  ncccaaaiy 
•  rt^  after  living  for  some  time  on  s.ill  provisions.  1  have  done  everything  la  my  powar 
\*n*  thai  the  aoafi'l^nce  was  not  raisplaceil,  and  1  am  most  happy  to  say  that  tha  tmopa, 

^  iWrw  «nl»Hy  and  fortiearing  conduct  in  the  midst  of  that  pernicioaa  Uqoor,  aham«aha% 

large  «tf4^  of  whkh  we  are  sumumlr^l,  conducted  themselves  to  my  entire  8atiiDMtioii» 

&'■ :  I  r».nnbariked  the  whuU  force,  with  its  numerous  followers,  yesterday  morning,  witboot 

•  *  *  :fe  tii^aiwr  of  inebri'  ty. 

Ib»  <alT  intiiry  done  at  Shanghie  was  by  Chinese  rolibcrs,  who  had  commenced  their 
«  •!  «f  dffiTfvisti «  \y  fore  wo  cr.tcrrd  It.     I  \i^\\n\  a  ven'  stn>ng  etlict,  which  before  we  left 

•  r*\  in  a  grrat  nw^«nn*,  the  (l*-«ir<il  iH't-ct ;  aiul  I  fia^  (•iini>letl  to  induce  many  of  tha 

•  ••  rt«;»^talJ«  ChiM-^  to  take  charg**  of  lar^e  fNiiaMi«I>mcnt«  (principally  pawnbrokers'), 

; "  tnH'<«  r/  whif  h  had  (!•  ■!.  w tth  a  promiM?  ll.<y  would  protect  them  from  the  rabble." — 

•  ^V-^rk  A-W  March  \0,  1»*42,  Siippo. 

h*  aa  rxtrntrf^  tiiou,;h  m-c*  ^«.irily  rapid,  sun*oy  of  the  river.  Sir  William  Parker  has 
Marly  anttaiDad  tha  pncikabOity  of  moving  on  Lnochoo  by  this  nmta:  but  aa  I  oooaidcr  it 
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•n  object  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  reach  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  hnperial  canal 
with  the  Yang-t3e-kiang  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  take  the  strong  fortress  and  important 
oity  of  Ching-kiang-foo  commanding  that  part,  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  forego  all  other 
operations  for  this  most  important  one,  after  which  I  shall  be  anxious  at  on(»  to  move  on 
Nankin.  These  commanding  positions  in  our  possession,  as  I  before  stated  to  your  Lordship, 
both  Loochoo  and  Hangchoo  must  fall." — June  24,  1842,  Wtuseung, 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  gallant  Admiral  Sir  William  Far. 
ker  for  the  skill  and  daring  with  which  he  conducted  the  large  fleet  under  his 
command  up  and  down  the  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  navigation  and 
soundings  ol  it  were  quite  unknown  to  him  when  he  ent^^red  its  mouth ;  and  the 
nobleman  who  was  so  kind  as  to  furnish  the  extract  in  a  former  page  assured  the 
writer  of  this  paper,  that  when  in  its  centre,  where  he  could  not  see  land  on  either 
side,  the  water  was  but  six  feet  deep.  Of  the  accidents  which  were  to  be  guarded 
a^inst,  and  the  countless  dangers  which  presented  themselves,  any  one  of  which 
might  have  compromised  the  safety  of  the  whole  force,  the  reader  should  have 
been  present  to  form  the  least  idea  ;  as  well  as  of  the  vigiknce,  the  promptitude, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  determination  by  which  they  were  surmounted. 

All  our  general's  plans  were  laid  so  as  to  secure  speedjr  and  decisive  victory. 
And  his  great  stroke,  namely,  that  of  proceeding  up  the  nver  to  the  point  where 
it  was  intersected  by  the  imperial  canal,  and  taking  possession  of  the  great  city, 
Ching-kiang-foo,  by  which  he  placed  his  thumb,  as  it  were,  upon  the  throat  of 
the  Empire,  was  but  an  anticipation  of  the  instructions  sent  out  to  him  by  his 
illustrious  master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  must  have  speedily  enabled  him  to  dic- 
tate peace  upon  any  terms.  By  the  advance  upon  Nankin,  he  made  assurance 
doubly  sure  ;  by  his  arrangements  before  that  city  he  made  it  manifest  that  he 
was  prepared  for  all  extremitie?,  and  that  nothing  coidd  withstand  the  combi- 
nations of  skill  and  of  bravery  by  which  the  assault  would  be  made.  But  the 
reader  should  know  the  man,  ms  gentleness,  his  goodness,  his  humanity,  his 
horror  at  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  to  understand  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  when  he  learned  that  terms  were  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  had  witnessed  the  dread- 
fill  slaughter  and  suicides  which  the  Chinese  had  inflicted  upon  themselves  and 
upon  each  other  at  Ching-kiang-foo;  and  we  verily  believe  he  rejoiced  more  to  be 
spared  a  second  contemplation  of  such  horrors,  than  he  did  in  his  greatest  victory. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  which  was 
concluded.  The  Chinese  agreed  to  pay,  in  four  instalments,  twenty-one  imllion 
of  dollars ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  flrst  instalment  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  returned  to  India. 

Nor  was  it  to  a  bed  of  roses  the  Greneral  was  called,  upon  resuming  his  com- 
mand. Sir  Charles  Napier  had  just  added  the  kingdom  of  Scinde  to  the  Com- 
pany*s  territories,  by  a  series  of  victories  unparalleled  for  success  and  daring  in  the 
annals  of  British  warfare ;  and  those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  saw 
clearly  that  dangers  from  the  Pwijaub  impended,  although  the  cloud  in  that  di- 
rection was  yet  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1843,  Sir  Hugh  was  invested  with  the  chief  command 
in  India.  He  was  soon  again  in  the  field.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Ma- 
haratta  war  we  cannot  now  speak  at  length,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 

Stneral  history  of  India ;  but  of  the  promptitude,  decision,  and  energy  with  which 
e  exigencies  of  the  war  were  met,  and  the  strategy  by  which  the  enemy  was 
subdued,  the  following  extract  from  a  general  order,  issued  afler  the  great  vic- 
tories of  Maharaghpoor  and  Funiar,  by  the  governor-general,  speaks  in  terms 
by  no  means  doubtful  :— 

**  The  governor-general  cordially  congratulates  his  Excellency,  the  oommonder-in-chiefi 
upon  the  success  of  his  able  combination,  by  which  two  victories  were  obtained  on  the  same 
day ;  and  the  two  wings  of  the  army,  proceeding  from  distant  points,  have  now  been  united 
under  the  walla  of  Gnlalior." 

Of  the  general  features  of  this  well-contested  and  most  bloody  action,  let  the 
foUowiug  extract  from  Sir  Hugh's  despatch,  describing  it  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral, suflioe :— • 

"  Tour  Lordship  must  have  witnesnd,  with  the  same  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  did,  the 
brilliant  advance  of  these  oolnmiis  under  their  respective  leaders;  the  Enropean  and  native 
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soldiers  appearing  emulous  to  prove  their  loyalty  and  devotion.  And  here  I  must  do  justice 
to  the  gallantry  of  their  opponents,  who  received  the  shock  without  flinching,  their  guns 
doing  severe  execution  as  we  advanced ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  n»h  of  British 
BoMicrs. 

"  Her  Majesty's  89th  foot,  with  their  accustomed  dash,  ably  supported  by  the  56th  regiment 
of  native  infantiy,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns  in  the  village,  bayonetting  the  gunners 
at  tbdr  posts.  Here  a  most  sanguinaiy  conflict  ensued ;  the  Maharatta  troops,  after  dis- 
charging their  match-locks,  fought,  swoid  in  hand,  with  the  most  determined  courage. 

"  General  Vallianrs  brigade,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  took  Maharaghpoor  in  reverse,  and 
twenty-eight  guns  were  captured  by  this  combined  movement ;  so  desperate  was  their  resis- 
tance, that  very  few  of  the  defenders  of  the  very  strong  postion  escaped.  During  these 
openitions,  Brigadier  Scott  was  opposed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  extreme  left, 
and  made  some  well-executed  charges  vrith  tlie  10th  light  Cavalry,  most  ably  supported 
by  Captain  Grant's  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  4th  Lancers,  capturing  some  guns  and  taking 
two  standards,  then  threatening  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy." 

That  an  universal  conspiracy  was  at  that  timo  in  progress  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  India,  and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  preparing 
to  take  advantage  of  any  accidents  or  reverses  which  might  enable  them  to  throw 
off  a  bated  yoke^  was  not  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  disas. 
trous  mischances  of  the  campaign  in  A%hanistan  had  dissolved  the  charm  of 
British  invincibility.  The  occupation  of  Scinde  was  provocative  almost  as  much 
of  indignation  as  of  terror ;  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  Puniaub,  in  which  a 
military  force  had  existed,  which  had  been  trained  and  disciplined  under  that 
compound  of  the  fox  and  the  lion,  old  Kunjeet  Singh,  threatened  such  disturb- 
ance as  was  but  too  likely  to  call  for  our  interference,  and  thus  embroil  us  in 
hostilities  of  wliich  our  enemies  on  all  sides  might  take  advantage.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  stunning  blow  which  the  most  formidable  of  our  adver- 
saries  within  the  limits  of  British  India  received  at  Maharaghpoor,  repressed  a 
rising  spirit  of  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  our  territoxies,  prevented  a 
threatened  invaaon  on  the  part  of  Akbar  Khan  and  the  tribes  of  AflTshanistan, 
and  gave  pause  to  the  proceedings  both  in  the  Punjaub  and  Scinde,  which,  had 
we  been  defeated  in  that  great  batUe,  might  have  led  to  the  loss  of  British  India, 

But  the  court  of  directors  did  not  view  matters  in  this  light.  They  looked  at 
the  cost  of  the  war  through  one  end  of  the  telescope,  while  they  saw  only  through 
the  other  the  dangers  which  it  averted ;  and  tiicy  nad  recourse,  for  the  first  time 
sinoe  they  were  a  company,  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  recalling  Lord 
EUenborough,  irrespectivel^r  of  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty's  government,  by  whom 
his  high  merits  were  appreciated,  and  who  wci'e  only  reconciled  to  this  extraor- 
dinary act  of  power  by  their  adoption  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  been 
selected  by  the  illustrious  Duke  as  the  very  fittest  man  to  supply  his  place,  and 
who,  to  the  promptitude  and  determination  which  the  occasion  required,  united 
a  prudence  and  caution  which  would  render  him  wary  of  even  the  appearance  of 
any  oflTensive  measures  which  might  wantonly  embroil  us  with  any  of  the  native 
powers. 

He,  therefore,  when  he  entered  upon  his  high  office,  had  a  two-fold  dut^  to 
perform :  he  had  to  watch  the  movements  and  detect  the  designs  of  an  insidious 
enemy,  while  yet  he  did  not  alarm  the  fears  of  the  over-circumspect  directors. 
He  had  to  eschew  the  reproach  of  provoking  war  firom  ambitious  desires  of  tern- 
torial  aggrandisement,  while  yet  he  had  to  hold  himself  prepared  to  repel  hosti- 
lities, whenever  the  "  Irse  leonum  vinda  recusantum  "  might  stimulate  tne  native 
powers  to  throw  off  their  disguise,  and  appear  in  arms  as  the  assertors  of  the 
national  inde])endence.  How  he  performed  these  arduous  duties,  history  will 
tell ;  and  how  he  was  seconded  in  their  ijerformanco  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  la^  before  om*  readers. 

Afber  a  series  of  homd  butcheries,  unrivalled  for  ruthless  and  sanguinary  atro- 
city, Heerah  Sinsh  grasped  the  dominion  of  the  Punjaub,  and  for  a  season  at- 
tadied  to  himself  the  restless  and  turbulent  Sikh  soldiery,  by  means  of  the  trea- 
sures which  he  found  at  Lahore.  But  these  could  not  last  always ;  and  he  soon 
found  that  he  should  lose  his  influence  over  them  if  he  did  not,  in  the  hope  of 
more  extensive  plunder,  direct  their  attention  to  foreign  objects.  His  claim  was 
founded  upon  that  of  a  minor,  of  whom  he  assumed  the  guardiandhip,  averring 
that  in  him  was  vested  the  right  of  succession ;  which  right  was  disputed  by  bis 
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uncley  Gholab  Sin^h,  who,  setting  up  another  puppet  as  the  legitimate  son  of 
Runjeet,  claimed  in  his  name  authority  and  dominion  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a 
country  so  circumstanced,  might  must  always  prevail  over  right ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  understoofl  that  neither  of  these  hopeful  candidates  for  empire  relied 
so  much  upon  the  validity  of  their  title  deeds,  ils  the  force  of  arms  by  which  they 
might  be  asserted. 

The  present  crisis  Lord  EUenborough  had  long  foreseen ;  and  his  opinion  was, 
that  until  the  Punjaub  was  at  our  complete-  disposal,  there  could  be  no  security 
for  the  tranquil  possession  of  our  more  southern  and  eastern  dependencies.  How 
&r  his  judgment  would  have  led  him  to  anticipate  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikhs,  we  are  not  authorised  to  say  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  with  his  temperament 
and  his  very  decided  views,  he  was  very  little  likely  to  give  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  initiative  with  advantage.  !N  ot  so  the  new  governor-gene- 
ral. He  knew  that  he  was  placed  in  his  present  position  for  tlie  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  supposed  rashness  of  his  predecessor  ;  he  knew  the  outcry 
to  which  he  should  be  exposed,  if,  from  anything  short  of  actual  necessity,  he 
embroiled  the  company  in  another  war ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  cautious,  not  only 
in  avoiding  all  interference  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  Punjaub,  but 
even  in  keeping  any  formidable  demonstration  of  forco  upon  their  frontier,  whidi 
might  excite  their  jealousy  or  provoke  their  resentment.  It  was  therefore  that 
Sir  Hugh  Grough,  who  had  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, received  special  directions  to  absttun  from  visiting  Loodwinah  and  Fe- 
rozepore. 

The  reader  will,  we  think,  admit,  that  by  proceedings  such  as  these  the  most 
timid  of  the  directors  could  not  be  offended.  Sir  Henry  knew  the  risk  he  ran ; 
but  he  knew  also  that  any  precipitancy  on  his  part,  while  it  could  not  seriously 
diminish  that  risk,  would  expose  him  to  imputations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  might  give  the  enemy  a  still  greater  advantage.  And  he  relied,  with  a 
justifiable  confidence,  upon  ISir  Hugh  Gough,  and  the  troops  under  his  command. 

The  nearest  positions  of  our  army  were  at  Umballah,  150  miles  from  Ferozc* 
pore,  which,  by  a  sudden  and  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  Sikh  army  finom  the 
other  side  of  the  Sutlej,  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1845,  was  invested  with 
a  force  of  108  guns,  and  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  disposed  with  a  view  to 
the  interception  of  any  British  force  which  might  be  sent  to  its  relief.  On  the 
same  day,  our  troops  began,  by  rapid  marches,  to  advance  towards  the  seat  of 
war.  '1  he  enemy  had  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  at  the  village  of  Feroze- 
shah,  about  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Ferozepore,  and  about  the  same  distance  fix>m 
the  village  of  Moodkec.  On  the  18th,  our  troops  reached  the  latter,  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  dn}',  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  captured  seven- 
teen guns.  On  the  2 1  st,  the  army  moved  on  Ferozepore,  where  it  was  formed  into 
order  of  battle  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  entrenched 
camp,  '*  and  on  that  evening,  and  the  following  morning,  captured  seventy  pieces 
of  artillery,  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  camp,  with  large  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  warlike  stores."* 

Upon  these  signal  and  brilliant  successes,  the  Sikh  army  retreated  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Sutfej,  while  we  took  up  our  position  between  the  fords  of  that 
river  and  Ferozepore. 

In  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  fought  by  troops  famishing  and  exhausted.  Sir  Robert 
Sale  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill  were  killed  ; — a  heavy  pnce  even  for  such  a  victory. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  Sir  Hairy  Smith's  brilliant  victory  at  AH- 
wal,  which  so  materially  contributed  to  forward  the  views  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  details  of  which  are,  we  are  persuaded, 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers. 

Of  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  where  the  enemy  was  dislodged  firum  his  last  strong- 
hold on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  the  governor-general  thus  speaks  :— 

*^The  governor-general  most  cordially  ooagratulates  the  oommander-in-chief,  and  the 
British  army,  on  their  exploit,  one  of  the  mtttt  darinp  ^^r  achieved^  by  wbich,  in  open  day, 
a  triple  line  of  breastworks,  flanked  by  formidable  redoubts,  bristling  with  artillery,  m^uiiwy^ 


*  Lord  Hardinge's  despatch. 
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by  thirtr-tAvo  regalar  regimenU  of  infantry,  \ras  assaulted  and  carried  by  the  forces  under  bis 
Excellency^a  command." 

"Tlie  goTemor-general  again  congratulates  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  important 
results  obtained  by  this  memorable  achievement.  The  governor-general,  in  the  name  of  tiie 
government  and  the  people  of  India,  offers  to  his  Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  the  general  officers,  and  all  the  officers,  and  the  tnx>ps  under  their  command,  his  grateful 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgment  for  the  services  they  have  performed." 

This  great  victory  led  to  the  complete  rout  of  the  Sikh  forces,  the  crossing  of 
the  SutleJ  by  our  troops,  and  the  pence  which  we  were  enabled  to  dictate  before 
their  capital  of  Lahore ;  and  in  which,  if  we  did  not  show  our  judgment,  we  very 
strikingly  evinced  our  moderation. 

It  is,  we  think,  abundantly  manifest,  that  the  British  practised  forbearance  thp 
most  extreme,  before  they  had  recourse  to  hostilities  ;  that  no  motives  of  ambition 
can  be  alleged  against  them  for  an  invasion  of  the  Sikh  territory  ;  and  that  they 
actually  waited  to  be  invaded  themselves,  before  they  wei'e  f tirred  up  to  repel 
a  wanton  and  most  unprovoked  attack  of  the  enemy.  How  this  came  to  pass, 
by  which,  in  the  opimon  of  many,  oui*  Indian  empire  was  compromised,  is  a 
question  that  concerns  the  governor-general  mucli  more  than  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  who  was  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  could 
only  act  according  to  orders.  But,  in  judging  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  policy,  we 
cannot  do  so,  with  fairness  to  him,  without  considering  the  very  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  came  out  as  the  successor  of  one  who  was  with- 
drawn from  the  government  because  of  a  suspected  predilection  for  military 
achievement,  by  which  additional  tenitor)-  might  be  acquired.  While,  there- 
fore, he  was  oblised  to  watch  the  enemy  with  one  eye,  he  was  constrained  to 
keep  the  other  nxed  upon  the  India  Board  at  home,  and  take  no  step  which 
would  eive  his  masters  in  Leadenhall-street  reason  to  suspect  that  he,  too,  was 
actuated  by  motives  of  ambition.  Thei'efore  it  was  that  our  troops  were  kept  so 
&r  from  tne  frontier,  and  that  the  enemy,  finding  the  Sutlej  undefended,  burst 
across  with  such  overwhelming  force,  and  obtained  those  temporar^r  successes 
which  spread  a  momentary  panic  throughout  the  whole  of  British  Inma. 

But  not  in  vain  did  he  rely  upon  the  vigour  of  that  arm  w\pch  was  commanded 
by  Crough.  When  the  crisis  came,  and  the  brave  old  soldier  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  act,  every  energy  was  summoned  to  the  conflict.  With  exhausted 
troops,  not  numbering  one  half  of  the  enemy,  fresh,  vigorous,  ably  commanded, 
and  flushed  by  success ;  he  not  only  opposed  a  barrier  to  their  fiirther  progress, 
but,  in  a  series  of  actions,  dislodged  them  from  their  strongholds,  and  drove  them 
in  rout  and  confusion  into  their  own  tetritories  again  ;.— territories  which,  indeed^ 
they  could  no  longer  call  their  own,  as  they  were  soon  to  be  at  the  merc^  of  con- 
querors,  who  were  to  dictate  terras  of  peat;e  under  the  walls  of  their  capitaL 

In  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  our  losses  were  great ;  but,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  engaged,  not  greater  than  should  have  been  expected. 
The  victories  were  such  as  nothing  but  skill  and  bravery  the  most  consummate 
could  have  achieved,  and  they  were  indispensable  for  the  security  of  British 
India. 

In  the  several  actions  where  he  commanded,  Gough  was  ever  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fi^ht.  His  presence  was  actually  necessary  to  cheer  and  reassure  his 
men ;  and  whenever  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  beaming  countenance,  and 
witnessed  his  gallant  bearins,  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks,  or  animated  the 
charges,  they  felt  confident  oi  victory.  But  it  was  not  in  the  field  alone,  or 
under  Uie  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  their  hearts  kindled  to  this  gallant  sol- 
dier. In  the  hospitals,  when,  after  the  actions,  he  visited  the  wounded,  and  was 
surrounded  by  tne  dead  and  dying,  his  demeanour  was  such  as  to  touch  their 
hearts  with  a  warmer  sentiment  of  love  and  admiration  than  they  felt  for  him 
even  in  his  hour  of  victory.  "  The  man  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
shall  be  my  brother,"  was  the  feeling  which  he  evinced,  as  he  talked  kindly  and 
encouragingly  to  the  poor  soldier  on  his  bed  of  pain ;  and  the  cheek  became 
flushed  \n&,  pride  ana  gratitude,  and  the  eye  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
wounded  man  responded  to  his  kind  inquiries,  and  listened,  with  a  feverish 
truispotrty  to  "  the  good  account  which  he  gave  of  the  enemy. "  Nor  was  he  want- 
ing, on  propw  occasioos,  to  drop  those  words  of  comfort  by  which  a  Christian 
hope  became  triumphant  over  sunering,  and  the  soldier's  death,  in  a  good  cause, 
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but  the  passafl:e  to  a  blessed  immortjility.  But  we  must  suffer  one  who  attend- 
ed him  officially  on  these  occasions  to  give  his  own  unpressions  of  what  passed 
before  his  eyes. 

*'  I^rd  Gough  possesses  in  a  veiy  cuiinent  degree  the  qualities  calculated  to  ren- 
der him  a  popular  militar)'  commander.     Hi^  tall,  noble  figure,  his  gallant  bear- 
ing, his  kmd  and  insinuating  tone  of  voice,  racy  of  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  the  impetuous  dash  of  his  temperament,  all  conspire  to  invest  him  with  an 
irresistible  charm  in  the  eye  of  the  soldier.  The  writer  of  tliis  has  had  the  honour 
of  serving  under  him  during  the  very  eventful  and  critical  campaign  of  1845-46 
in  India,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obsen' ing  his  character.     Of  his  mi- 
litary skill  he  will  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion,  leaving  that  to  more  compe- 
tent judges ;  but  he  can  bear  his  most  strenuous  testimony  to  the  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  noble  nature  of  the  hero  of  the  Sutlej.     Never  will  the  writer  foi^t 
the  scene  which  was  presented  in  Feix)zepore  after  the  bloody  battles  of  Moodkee 
and  Ferozeshah.     The  entire  range  of  the  barracks  in  that  cantonment  were 
crowded  with  the  wounded,  many  hundreds  in  number.     Death  was  busy  there 
— many  of  the  wounds  being  of  a  character  to  preclude  all  hoi)e  of  recovery.    In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hospitals  were  lines  of  tents  appropriated  to  the 
wounded  officers.     It  was  part  of  Lord  Gough's  duty  to  visit  these  retreats  of 
suffering  and  pain,  and  certainly  no  one  could  perform  the  office  with  more  effect. 
He  did  not  discharge  the  duty  as  if  it  were  merely  a  routine,  formal  act,  incumbent 
upon  him  in  his  capacity  or  commander-in-chief.     Lord  Gough  evidently  felt  it 
to  be  a  labour  of  love,  and  went  through  it  accordingly.     As  he  passed  slowly 
through  the  immense  barracks  (now  converted  into  hospitals,  whose  atmosphere 
was  tainted  with  woe  and  anguish),  the  eye  of  the  poor  wounded,  and  too  often 
dying  soldier,  brightened  up  when  he  recognised  his  beloved  chief — *  Tipperary 
Joe*  (his  well-known  soubriquet  in  India).     For  every  one  he  had  a  kina  word 
of  condolence  and  encouragement.     To  one  poor  fellow,  who  had  sustained  a 
most  awful  hacking  at  the  hands  of  Sikhs,  having  upon  his  person  some  nine  or 
ten  sabre  wounds,  he  said,  *  My  fine  fellow,  you  have  got  as  much  as  ought  to 
suffice  half-a-dozen  men.     Never  mind,  we  are  going  to  cross  the  river,  and 
we'll  pay  them  off  for  this.    I  hope  jou  will  be  able  to  come  with  us.*    The  poor 
fellow,  a  sergeant  of  the  gallant,  invincible  50th  Regiment  (a  corps  which  suffered 
more  tlian  any  other  in  the  battles  on  the  Sutlej,  ha\'ing  sustjiined  a  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  of  upwards  of  600  men,  exclusive  of  about  thirty  officers)  smiled  veith 
pleasure  at  thus  being  so  cordially  addressed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  up  and  at  them  again.  That  hope  was  never 
realised.  In  a  few  days  he  slept  *  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.'  By  act-s  such  as 
these — ^by  his  unmistakeable  goodnature  and  kindness  of  heart — Lord  Gough  was 
almost  idolised  by  the  British  soldier.  With  the  Sepoys  he  was  equally  an  object  of 
veneration  and  affection.    The  writer  was,  notwithstanding  the  scene  of  suffering 
around,  much  amused  Tvith  an  incident  wliich  occurred  at  the  field-hospital  after 
the  battle  of  Sobraon.     Lord  Gough  as  usual  was  there,  comforting  and  encou- 
raging.    A  poor  Sepoy,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  mouth,  and  in  conse- 
quence almost  unable  to  articulate,  signified  by  gesture  that  he  wished  to  convey 
some  wish  to  Lord  Gou^h.     His  lordship  approaching  wished  to  know  what  he 
could  do  for  him.    Most  indistinctly  and  with  tnick,  almost  unintelligible  utterance, 
the  Sepoy  endeavoured  to  express  a  hope  that  he  would  receive  a  medal  for  his 
services.    Ilis  lordship,  in  the  kindest  and  most  cordial  manner,  assured  him  that 
he  should  most  certainly  be  decorated  for  his  gallant  conduct.  Many  acts,  evinc- 
ing the  humane,  kind,  and  generous  heart  of  Lord  Gough  could  be  easily  ad- 
duced.    A  more  universally  beloved,  or  in  every  sense  popular  commander-in- 
chief,  never  led  on  a  British  army  to  victory.     It  was  impossible  it  coidd  be 
otherwise.    Foremost  in  every  danger,  he  never  spared  himself;  wherever  the 
fire  was  hottest — ^where  death  reigned  most  supremely — ^where  the  enemy's  euns 
levelled  destruction  with  most  faithful  and  unerring  e^ect — ^where  British  soldiers 
fell  in  thickest  numbers — there  was  'Tipperary  Joe,'  guiding  the  movements  of 
a  devoted  and  an  ever  victorious,  because  an  invincible  army." 

The  Punjaub  wiis  now  our  own.  Peerages  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  were  the  rewards 
of  the  noble,  daring  by  which  f»ur  Indian  territories  were  secured,  as  we  thought 
l*ermaneiitly,  againet  llic  insidious  attacks  of  a  treacherous  eueijiy.     The  tcmw 
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conceded  to  the  conquered,  while  they  vindicatc<l  our  supremac}^  proved  our 
moderation,  and  that,  provided  tranquillity  was  obtained,  and  our  frontier  effec- 
tively guarded,  our  sway  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  the  native  authorities 
might  remain  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  country  of  which  thev  had  proved 
themselves  unworthy,  but  which  they  might  now  govern  on  principles  of  wisdom 
and  equity,  having  felt  our  power,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  contending  a^nst  it. 

But  the  lesson  was  in  vam.  Scarcely  had  Lord  Hardinge  vacated  his  high 
office,  when  symptoms  unequivocal  appeared  that  the  Sikhs  would  again  attempt 
the  overthrow  of  British  power ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  England,  when  ho 
learned  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  been  again  called  into  the  field,  and 
that  a  new  series  of  victories  over  overwhelming  numbers  of  brave  men,  most  ably 
officered,  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  spirit  which  again  began  to 
actuate  and  agitate  the  minds  of  our  Indian  subjects. 

Of  the  actions  fought  by  Lord  Gough  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  we  have 
not  space  to  write  at  large,  and  we  must  leave  the  details  of  these  splendid 
achievements  of  our  great  general  to  the  analysis  and  the  criticism  of  the  military 
historian. 

Of  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah,  the  plan  of  which,  we  are  told,  obtained  the 
approval  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  was  fought  under  circumstances  in  which  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  that,  if  accidents  occurred  which  marred  its  jpeHect  success,  they 
weze  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen,  nor  could  any  strategy  have  provided  against 
thenu  Had  time  been  affi>rded.  Lord  Gough  might  have  manoeuvered  so  as  to 
draw  the  Sikhs  from  their  very  strong  position,  and  give  them  battle  upon  more 
favourable  ^und.  But,  as  the  reader  will  see,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  he  did  not  at  once  beat  the  enemy  in  his  front,  he  would  have  to  contend 
against  him,  augmented  prodigiously  by  the  force  under  Chutter  Singh,  which, 
after  the  faJl  of  Attock,  on  the  Lndus,  was  coming  fr^m  the  west,  and  the 
junction  of  which  with  Shere  Singh's  army  might  be  hourly  expected.  A  moment, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  lost. 

The  foUowing  we  extract  from  Lord  Gough*s  despatch  after  the  battle,  dated 

"  Camp  of  ChiHianwaUaht  January  16,  1849. 
"  Major  ICackeson,  your  Lordship's  political  agent  with  my  camp,  commnnicated  to  me, 

00  the  10th  inst,  the  fall  of  Attock,  ood  the  advance  of  Sirdar  Chatter  Singh  in  order  to 
eoooeotFate  bis  force  vith  the  army  in  my  front  under  Sbere  Singh,  already  amomiting  to 
from  80,000  to  40,000  men,  with  sixty-two  guns ;  concluding  his  letter  thus :  '  I  would 
urge,  in  the  event  of  your  Lordship  finding  yourself  strong  enough,  with  the  army  nnder  your 
command,  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  at  the  enemy  in  our  front ;  that  blow  should  be  struck 
with  the  least  possible  delay.'    Concurring  entirely  with  Major  Mackeson,  and  feeling  that 

1  was  perfectly  competent  effectually  to  overthrow  Shere  Singh's  army,  I  moved  from  Loah 
Itbhliah,  at  daylight  on  the  12th,  to  Dingee,  about  twelve  miles.  Having  learned  from  my 
spies,  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  Shere  Singh  still  held,  with  his  right,  the 
village  of  Luckne  Wallah,  with  his  left  at  Russoul  on  the  Jhelum,  strongly  occupying  the 
soothem  extremity  of  a  low  range  of  difficult  hills,  intersected  by  ravines,  which  extend 
nearly  to  that  village,  I  made  my  arrangements  accordingly  that  evening,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  commanders  of  the  several  divisions ;  but  to  insure  correct  information  as  to  the 
natme  of  the  country,  which  I  believe  to  be  excessively  difficult,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  ad- 
vances  of  a  r^golar  army,  I  determined  npon  moving  to  this  village,  with  a  view  to  teoon- 
noitn.    On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  force  advanced.** 

In  the  following  he  describes  the  accident  and  the  disaster  which  made  his 
soooess  short  of  what  he  confidently  expected :— 

''This last  (the  right)  brigade,  I  am  informed,  mistook,  for  the  signal  to  move  in  double- 
qnidc  time,  the  action  of  their  brave  leaders,  Brigadier  Pennycuick  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Brooke 
(two  oflScers  not  surpassed  for  sound  judgment  and  militaiy  daring  in  this  or  any  other 
army),  who  waved  their  swords  over  their  heads  as  they  cheered  on  their  gallant  comrades. 
lUs  unhappy  mistake  led  to  the  European  outstripping  the  native  corps,  which  could  not 
keep  pace,  and  arriving,  completety  blown,  at  a  belt  of  thicker  jungle,  where  they  got  into 
some  coofusioD,  and  Colonel  Brooke,  leading  the  24th,  was  killed  between  the  enemy's  guns. 
At  this  moment  a  large  body  of  infantry,  which  supported  their  guns,  opened  upon  them  so 
destructive  a  fire,  that  the  brigade  was  forced  to  retire,  having  lost  their  gallant  and  lamented 
leader,  Brigadier  Pennycuick,  and  the  throe  other  field  officers  of  the  24th,  before  it  gave 
way ;  the  native  regiment,  when  it  came  up,  also  suffering  severely. 
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"  The  right  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Pope,  was  noC^  I  Regret  to  nj,  id 
ful.    Either  by  some  order,  or  mlaapprtiliension  of  an  order,  tbey  got  into  mttck 
hampered  the  fine  brigade  of  horse  artillery,  which,  while  getting  into  action  ague 
of  the  eneniy*8  cavalry  that  was  coming  down  upon  them,  had  their  horses 
their  guns  by  the  false  movements  of  our  cavalry,  and,  notwithstanding  the  her  •«  <-      • ' 
of  the  gunners,  four  of  whose  guns  were  disabled  to  an  extent  which  rendered  their  wni  l^.** 
al  at  the  moment  impossible.    The  moment  the  artillery  was  extricated,  and  the  caraln-  n- 
fbrmed,  a  few  rounds  put  to  flight  the  enemy  that  had  occasioned  this  copfutiun. 

"  Although  the  enemy,  who  defended  not  only  his  guns,  hot  hia  poaiciaii,  with  <iea|ma:  - 
was  driven,  in  much  confusion,  and  with  heavy  loss,  from  every  part  of  the  Add,  tt^  *. 
greater  part  of  his  field-artillery  was  actually  captured,  the  march  of  (he  bri^adas  to  a-  * 
flanlcs  to  repel  parties  that  had  rallied,  and  the  want  of  numbers,  and  eoaaaqveBt  aopprvt  ' 
our  right  flank,  aided  by  the  cover  of  the  jungle,  and  the  dose  of  the  day,  reahkri  hia.  ^ 
our  further  advance  in  pursuit,  to  return,  and  carry  off  nnobaerved  the  greater  portJoB  of  -- 
guns  thus  gallantly  captured. 

**  The  victory  was  complete  as  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy ;  and  hb  aenae  «f  r.  - 
discomfiture  and  defeat  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  made  apparent,  unless,  indeed^  the  nnKHm  ;  -  - 
▼alent  this  day,  of  his  having  been  joined  by  Chutter  Singh,  prove  correct.** 

Such  was  the  battle  of  GhiUianwalhih— a  battle  which,  thoosh   mccv^  - 
frustrated  the  complete  sucoessy  succeeded  in  the  great  object  aimed  at,  !!  ' 
of  siving  a  serious  check  to  the  enemy,  and  obtaining  time  for  taking  wath.  * :'   • 
tual  measures  as  might  enable  our  great  conunander  to  annihilate  his  nowr.    1 
when  the  news  reached  England,  never  was  a  military  chief  so  gro«My  tub  ax.  ? 
so  foully  slandered.     The  Times  was  the  first  to  storm  against  him»  and  rt     *• 
TOUT  to  sneer  away  his  military  reputation.     Ue  was,  inifeed,  persooalhr  br.- 
but  he  had  no  head  ;  his  military  combinations  were  faulty ;  it  vaa  udm!- 
leave  the  army  any  longer  in  his  hands.     He  was  an  Irishmam  ;  and  i^  I  r  - 1 
conductors  of  that  leading  journal  chuckled  over  his  suppoaed  discomfiting.  .- 
the  ruin  of  his  military  reputation,  after  a  fashion,  which  would,  poahiwh-,  u.*- 
been  disgraceful  to  the  en^^  ^^o  had  felt  his  prowess  in  India. 

But  this  was  not  all.     The  Government  itself  took,  or  seemed  to  takr.  '■ 
alarm.    The  order  for  his  recall  was  issued,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  amMsau^:  - 
succeed  him.     But  the  interval  between  the  isrme  of  the  onler  and  it«  %r- « 
was  marked  by  events  by  which  this  great  man  reinstated  himself  in  puUn* .  - 
nion,  and  put  all  his  traducers  to  shame. 

The  blow,  although  a  stunning  one,  at  ChillianwalLih,  did  not  preriMit  * 
troops  from  the  West  effecting  a  junction  with  Shere  Singh,  their  united  arma:^ 
falling  nothing  short  of  sixt^  thousand  fighting  men  ;  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  h 
Mahomed,  casting  off  all  di2<guise,  and  fumiahinff  a  contingent  of  stxtura  i.  - 
dred  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Ids  son.     Indeed  we  cannot  doubt  that  t* 
was  the  cnsis  in  our  Indian  affairs.    UadGough  been  defeated,  or  outmnmrc^- 
by  this  formidable  army,  all  would  have  been  lost.     It  would  havi*  hi^m  xiw  • 
nal  for  an  universal  uprising,  which  might  have  ended,  throughout  the  wb**^ 
the  Peninsula,  in  British  extonuination. 

The  object  of  the  enemy  was,  by  combined  movement,  and  rapid  mareht-.  * 

t  before  Lahore;  and,  could  this  be  aeeomplished,  thev  had  much  rvaaoo  U'- 
CTC  that  that  capital  would  sptxMlily  fall  into  thuir  hands.    But  Gou|dit  wiUi  - 
comparatively  small  force,  was  not  to  bt*  taken  at  fault.     He  contrived,  by  r^ 
movements  and  skilful  manoeuvring,  to  hold  them  in  check  at  every  point  wh 
the  passage  by  the  fords  of  tlie  Chenab  mi]^ht  be  eflected  ;  until  they  wert  o  . 
pelled  to  give  him  battle,  upon  ^pround  sufficiently  strong,  indeed,  and  whidi  mi. 
nave  been  well  maintained  against  any  other  troops,  but  when*  be«  bj  gem.... 
ship  the  most  consummate,  gaincsl  a  (leci.<ive  victory. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  almost  sum)un<h><l  tlie  town  of  Goofft«rat.  IIi»  r .  * ' 
was  protected  b^a  d<*ep,  dry  nullah,  which  covered  his  infantn*,  m  advanrr  <«t  *  - 
guns,  and  ran  directly  through  the  position  which  otu*  armv  occtipied ;  ht«  k  !^  ^*' 
protected  by  a  wet  nuunh,  running  into  the  Chenab,  in  the  cfcrcotion  of  Wu««^  r*  . : 
The  grouna  between  these  niUlalis  lieing  (U'cmed  fit  by  Lonl  Gough  fi>r  mil  • 
operations,  he  detemiine<l  to  make  lib  priuci}ml  attack'  in  that  dirv<*tion.  "  W  - 
my  right  wing,"  he  writes  in  his  despatch  to  the  governor-general,  •*  I  pi»fj*^-. 


Be 


penetrating  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  so  as  tu  tuni  the  ^wition  of  tlieir  K«r\ 
m  rear  of  Sie  nullah,  and  thus  enable  my  letl  to  croMS  it  with  little  loss*  aivi  ir 
ctMiperation  with  the  right,  to  double  upon  the  centins  the  wing  of  the  anco 
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force  opposed  to  them."  When  this  was  done,  as  it  was  done  by  felicitous  at- 
tacks  and  movements  in  which  there  was  "  no  mistake/'  all  was  accomplished. 
The  enemy  was  driven  from  all  his  strong  positions ;  his  cans,  and  camp,  provi^. 
sions,  and  ammunition  all  taken ;  and  he  himself  driven  in  rout  and  ooxifusion  to 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  where,  from  sheer  weariness, 
we  ceased  pursuit.  This  great  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Well  might  Lord 
Goo^,  in  writing  to  the  govemor-general,  give  vent,  in  the  following  words,  to 
his  feelings  of  gratitude  and  exultation : — 

'*  The  ranks  of  the  enemy  broken,  their  position  carried,  their  gans,  ammimition,  carop- 
equlpage,  and  baggage  captured,  their  flying  maaaes  driven  before  their  victorious  pursuers 
fiom  mid-day  to  dusk,  receiving  moat  severe  puniabment  in  their  flight ;  and,  my  lord,  with 
gratitude  to  a  merdful  Providence,  I  have  the  aatiafaction  of  adding,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  thla  triumphant  aucoeaai  thia  brilliant  victory,  has  been 
achieved  with  comparatively  little  Umb  on  our  side.** 

The  veteran  had  now  done  his  work  in  India.  He  had  silenced  his  calumniators 
by  annihilating  the  enemy.  Honours  and  rewards  of  every  kind  awaited  his  return 
home,  afler  he  had  handed  over  the  command  to  the  hero  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  chagrin  he  must  have  felt  at  having  no- 
thing to  do,  at  least  nothing  worthy  his  reputation  and  genius,  was  amonest  the 
foremost  to  congratulate  Lord  Gough  upon  the  glorious  victory,  by  which  ne  put 
his  crowning  stone  upon  that  triumphal  column  of  military  renown  which  will 
transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  Nor  was  it  without  a  justifiable  pride 
that  he  said,  in  his  farewell  address  to  his  brave  companions  in  arms — ''That 
which  Alexander  attempted,  the  British  army  have  accomplished." 

**  The  mere  battle  day,  when  every  glowing  feelhig  of  the  soldier  and  the  gentleman  is 
called  into  action,  will  ever  be  encountered  nobly  where  British  arralea  are  engaged ;  but  it 
IS  in  the  privations,  the  dlfBcuUiea,  and  endlesa  toils  of  war,  that  the  trial  of  an  army  consists ; 
it  14  these  which  denote  Its  metal,  and  show  of  what  materials  it  is  formed. 

''  Since  the  day  when,  at  Ramnuggar,  the  too  hasty  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  troops 
first  gave  signal  of  the  determined  character  of  the  war,  and  of  the  fierceness  with  which 
a  mistaken  but  brave  enemy  were  bent  to  oppoae  the  progreaa  of  our  arms ;  till  now,  that  a 
cnidhing  and  overwhelming  victoiy  has  prostrated,  at  the  feet  of  our  ruler  and  his  govern- 
ment, an  independent,  a  proud,  and  a  warlike  people,  Lord  Qough,  reljring  upon  British 
courage  and  endurance,  lias  never  for  one  moment  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  result,  nor 
jieMed,  even  to  adverse  chances  and  circnmstanoea,  a  lurking  fear  of  the  successful  Issue  which 
true  constancy  and  firmness  never  fail  to  attain. 

"The  commander  in -chief  lingers  upon  the  severance  of  those  ties  which  have  bound  him 
to  that  army,  the  last  which,  in  the  field,  It  was  his  duty  and  his  pride  to  command.  Long 
practice  and  experience  of  war,  and  its  trying  vicissitudes,  have  enabled  him  to  form  a  Just 
tttimate  of  tbe  conduct  and  merit  of  the  troops  now  being  dispersed ;  and  the  ardour,  the 
vigilance,  the  endurance,  the  daring  and  triumphant  bravery,  and  diaclpltne,  which  have 
msriccd  their  path  In  the  Punjaub,  will  often  recur  to  him  in  that  retirement  which  he  is  about 
to  8eek,  and  in  whicli  the  cares,  the  earnest  exertions,  and  grave  anxieties  inseparable  fWmi 
the  duties  of  high  military  command,  will  be  richly  recompensed  and  rewarded  by  the  sense 
of  doty  performed,  and  the  conaclousness  of  unwearied  and  uaeompromiaiiig  devotion  to  that 
lovercign  and  eountiy  which,  in  common  with  the  British  Indian  army,  it  will  ever  be  his 
boast  and  his  prida  to  have  so  sucoesaftdly  served.*' 

To  oar  mtndi  there  never  appeared  in  arms  an  individual  who  united  in  him. 
ttif  10  many  of  tbe  qualities  which  Wordiworth  has  enumerated  in  his  sublime 
conception  of  "  the  happy  Warrior  ;"— 

''  CHAUACTEB  OF  THE  HAPPT  WARRIOR. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  warrior  ?  who  Is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
It  is  the  generous  spirit^  who,  when  brought 
Among  ths  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  diildish  thought ; 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  uiward  light 
That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright : 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
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Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stnpa  not  thcrp. 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care : 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  \ 
Toms  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  poirer 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  thdr  good  receives, — 
By  objects,  which  rofght  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  oompassbnate : 
Is  placable,  because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice : 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  purp, 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able'  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  anfiering  and  distress, — 
Thence  also  more  alive  to  tondemess.'* 


"  Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means,  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire : 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  in  the  same 
Keeps  faithful,  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state : 
Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him,  in  the  common  striicv 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  u|K>n  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  injpired. 
And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will  b  equal  to  the  need.*' 

Go,  then,  ffrey-headcd  warrior,  to  thy  happy  retirement ;  not  bko  ' 
years  than  of  virtues ;  with  all 

**  That  should  accompany  old  age, 
Honour,  lore,  obedience,  troops  of  frieods.** 


I.- 


May the  evening  of  thy  days  bo  as  peaceful,  as  the  morning  wa^  I 
honourable,  and  the  noontide  glorious!  May  others  catt'h,  from  Uum*  <^ 
how  Christian  excellence  is  compatible  with  militar}*  renown !  how  the  m* 
has  learned  to  govern  himself,  is  ever  the  best  tittcnl  fur  gowming  otb«  r» 
how  the  sovereign  is  ever  best  serve<l  by  him  who  is,  in  the  tme^t  jrn?-- 
word,  the  servant  of  his  God!  Mayest  thou  long  be  spared  to  Ae  t;i:: 
whom  thou  art  adorc<l,  to  teach  thy  children,  and  thy  children**  diildri . 
to  livc>  and  how  to  die,  as  best  becomes  tho  British  soldier ! 
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There  is  a  possa^  in  the  preface  to  one 
of  Joanna  Bullie's  Tolumes  of  plays, 
in  which  she  speaks  of  the  disadvan- 
tage  which  any  work  of  art  suffers  from 
bemgseen  at  the  same  time  with  others; 
and  she  requests  her  readers  to  inter- 
pose some  three  or  four  days,  at  least, 
between  the  perusal  of  any  two  of  her 
dramas.  She  is,  no  doubt,  right,  and 
we  wish  we  could  act  on  the  principle. 
Still  it  is  one  that,  in  our  ''hurry 
work,  weary  work  "  line,  will  not  do* 
Our  readers  must  pass  on,  as  they  best 
can,  throug'h  a  dozen  different  articles, 
and  in  one  article  we  must,  if  we  can, 
dispose  of  some  half-dozen  poets  or 
poetesses.  We  do  not  remember  that  any 
of  our  brotherhood  have  lately  written 
about  Henry  Taylor  or  Alfred  Tennyson 
in  the  Ddbun  Univsrsitt  Maga- 
ziNB.  We,  ourselves,  who  are  now  de- 
puted to  execute  justice  on  them,  cer- 
tainly haTe  not ;  and  we  are  very  much 
in  the  temper  of  the  critic  in  Sterne, 
who,  so  that  he  was  pleased,  did  not 
mucJi  care  for  the  whys  and  Uie  where- 
fores. Here,  then,  are  some  three  or 
four  books  before  us,  which  we  have 
read  with  pleasure,  and  which  we  can- 
not lay  by  without  saying  a  few  kindly 
words  in  season.  Aiid  first  comes  a 
poem  in  prose,  of  which  hereafter  we 
must  give  an  account  somewhat  more 
formaL  It  is  Aubrey  de  Vere's 
**  Travels  in  Greece,"  a  book  exceed- 
in^y  pleasant,  and  from  which  more 
may  be  learned  of  what  it  most  im- 
ports us  to  know,  than  frt>m  any  book 
we  could  name.  The  state  of  society 
in  Greece  is  singularly  like  that  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  more  lessons  of  real  use  to 
the  politician  may  be  learned  from  this 
booK  thanWy  one  could  suspect.  We, 
of  course,  speak  of  society  as  it  exists 
among  the  lower  and  the  middle  classes 
of  both  countries.  What  makes  us 
class  it  with  poems  is,  its  exceeding 
beauty  of  description,  in  which  every- 
thing comes  to  the  eye;  and  still  more, 
the  perfectneas  of  the  narrative,  which 


almost  reminds  us  of  the  graceful  sim- 
plidty  of  the  Odyssey.  De  Vere  is 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  our  time.  In 
his  descriptions,  the  beauty  of  single 
words — a  landscape  expressed  oflen  in 
a  wordr— is  the  most  exquisite  thing 
we  know  in  language ;  but  for  this  the 
reader  must  study  the  book  for  him- 
self. All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to 
plunder  De  Vere  of  an  adventure,  which 
IS  one  of  the  best,  and  best  told  stories 
we  have  ever  read  :— 

"  A  short  time  before  leaving  Constanti- 
nople I  enjoyed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
I  believe  lias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men. 
Often  as  I  passed  by  the  garden  walls  of  some 
rich  Pacha,  I  felt,  as  every  one  who  visits 
Constantinople  feels,  no  small  desire  to  pene- 
trate into  that  mysterious  region,  his  harem, 
and  see  something  more  than  the  mere  ex- 
terior of  Torkish  Ufe.  '  The  traveller  landing 
at  Stambool  complains,'  I  used  to  say  to  my- 
self, 'of  the  contrast  between  its  external 
aspect  and  the  interior  of  the  city ;  but  the 
reid  interior,  that  is,  the  inside  of  the  bouses, 
the  guarded  retreats  of  those  veiled  fonns 
which  one  passes  in  gilded  caiques — of  these 
he  sees  nothing.*  Fortune  favoured  my  aspi- 
rations. I  happened  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  young  Frenchman,  lively,  spirited, 
and  confident,  who  bad  sojourned  at  Con- 
stantinople for  a  considerablB  time,  and  who 
bore  there  the  character  of  prophet,  magician, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside. 

**  One  day  this  youth  called  on  me,  and 
mentioned  that  a  chance  had  befallen  1dm 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  turn  to  account, 
particularly  if  sure  of  not  making  too  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  with  the  Bosphonis  in 
the  attempt.  A  certain  wealthy  Turk  had 
applied  tu  him  for  assistance  under  very  try- 
ing domestic  circumstances.  His  favourite 
wife  had  lost  a  precious  ring,  which  had  doubt- 
less been  stolen  either  by  one  of  his  other 
wives,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  or  by 
a  female  slave.  Would  the  magician  pay  a 
visit  to  his  house,  recover  the  ring,  and  ex- 
pose the  delinquent  ?  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  if  I 
once  get  within  the  walls,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
force  my  way  into  the  female  apartments  on 
some  pretence.  If  I  find  the  ring,  all  is 
well ;  but  if  not,  this  Turk  will  discover  that 
I  have  been  making  a  fool  of  him.  However, 


•  De  Vere's   "  Greece ;"  "  Fides  Laid ;"   Lee's  «  ErapUw  of  Music  j*  Tennyson's  "  In 
Unnoriam  f  and  Taylor  s  **  Yirgia  Widow." 
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as  he  b  a  fiiyonrite  at  court,  and  cannot  but 
know  in  what  flattering  estimation  I  am 
held  there,  he  will  probably  treat  me  with 
the  distinction  I  deserve.  In  fine,  I  will  try 
St.  Will  yon  come,  too?  yon  can  help  me  in 
my  incantations,  which  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
cose.'  The  proposal  was  too  tempting  to  be 
rejected,  and  at  the  hoar  agreed  on  we  set  off 
in  snch  state  as  we  could  command  (in  the 
East,  state  is  essential  to  respect),  jogging 
over  the  rough  streets  in  one  of  those  hearse- 
like carriages  without  springs,  which  bring 
one*s  bones  upon  terms  of  far  too  intimate  a 
mutual  acquaintance. 

**  We  reached  at  last  a  gate,  which  pro- 
mised little ;  but  ere  long  we  found  ounelvea 
in  one  of  those  '  high- walled  gardens,  green 
and  old|'  which  are  among  the  glories  of  the 
East  Passing  between  rows  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  we  reached  the  house,  where  we 
were  received  by  a  goodly  retinue  of  slaves, 
and  conducted,  accompanied  by  our  drago- 
man, through  a  long  suite  of  apartmeuts.  In 
the  last  of  them  stood  a  tall,  handsome,  and 
rather  youthful  man,  in  splendid  attire,  who 
welcomed  us  with  a  grave  courtesy.  We 
took  our  seats,  and  were  presented  in  due 
form  with  loog  pipesi  and  with  coffee,  to  me 
far  more  acceptable.  After  a  sufficient  inter- 
yal  of  time  had  passed  for  the  most  medita- 
tive and  abstracted  of  men  to  remember  his 
purpose,  our  host,  reminded  of  what  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  by  my  oompanion*s  con- 
juring robes,  an  electrical  machine,  and  other 
instruments  of  incantation,  which  the  slaves 
carried  from  our  carriage,  civilly  inquired 
when  we  intended  to  commence  operations. 
'  What  operations  T demanded  my  companion, 
with  much  apparent  unconcern.  *  The  dis- 
ooveiy  of  the  ring.*  ^  Whenever  his  highness 
pleated,  and  it  suited  the  female  part  of  hia 
hjOttsehold  to  make  their  appearance,'  was  the 
answer. 

"At  this  startling  proposition  even  the  Ori- 
ental sedateness  of  our  majestic  host  gave 
way,  and  he  allowed  hia  astonishment  and 
displeasure  to  become  visible.  *  Who  ever 
heard,*  he  demanded,  *■  of  the  wivee  of  a  true 
believer  being  shown  to  a  stranger,  and  that 
stranger  an  Infidel  and  a  Frank  ?*  As  much 
astonished  in  our  turn,  we  demanded,  *  When 
a  magician  had  ever  been  heard  of,  who  could 
discover  a  stolen  treasure  without  being  con- 
fronted either  with  the  person  who  h^  lost 
or  the  person  who  had  appropriated  it  T  For 
at  least  two  hours,  though  relieved  by  inter- 
vals of  silence,  the  battle  was  carried  on  with 
much  occasional  vehemence  on  his  part,  and 
on  ours  with  an  assumption  of  perfect  indifie- 
renoe.  Our  host  at  Uut,  perceiving  that  our 
obstinacy  was  equal  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  re- 
tired, as  we  were  informed,  to  consult  his 
mother  on  the  subject  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and  assured  us  that  our  proposition 
was  ridiculous;  upon  which  we  rose  with 
much  dignified  displeasure,  and  moved  to- 
ward the  door,  stating  that  our  beards  had 
been  made  little  of.    A  grave-looking  man 


who  belonged  to  the  household  of  our  host, 
and  occupied  apparently  a  sort  of  semi- 
ecclesiastical  position,  now  interposed,  and 
after  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
as  we  were  not  mere  men,  but  prophets,  and 
infidel  saints,  an  exception  might  be  mslde  in 
our  favour  without  violation  of  the  Mussul- 
man law ;  not,  indee-i,  to  the  extent  of  allow- 
ing us  to  profane  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the 
harem  with  our  presence,  but  so  far  as  to  ad- 
mit us  into  an  apartment  adjoining  it,  where 
the  women  would  be  summoned  to  attend 
us. 

**  Accordingly,  we  passed  through  a  long 
suite  of  rooms,  and  at  last  found  ourselves  in 
a  chamber  lofty  and  laiige,  fknned  by  a 
breese  from  the  Bosphorus,  over  which  its 
lattices  were  suspended,  skirted  by  a  low 
divan,  covered  with  carpets  and  cushionSi 
and  invested  with  puri)ureal  gleams,*  by 
the  splendid  hangings,  through  which  the 
light  feebly  strove.  Among  a  confused  heap 
of  crimson  pillows  and  orange  drapery,  at 
the  remote  end  of  the  apartment,  sat,  or  ra- 
ther reclined,  the  mother  of  our  reluctant 
ho«t  I  could  observe  only  that  she  was  aged, 
and  lay  there  as  still  as  if  she  had  belonged 
to  the  vegetable,  not  the  human  world. 
Usually,  she  was  half-veiled  by  the  smoke  of 
her  long  pipe ;  but  when  its  wreaths  chanced 
to  float  aside,  or  grow  thin,  her  dark  eyet 
were  fixed  upon  us  with  an  expression  half 
indifferent  and  half  averse. 

"  Presently  a  murmur^of  light  feet  was  heard 
in  an  adjoining  cliamber ;  on  it  moved  along 
the  floor  of  the  gailery,  and  in  trooped  the 
company  of  wives  and  female  slaves.  They 
laughed  softly  and  musically  as  they  entered, 
but  seemed  frightened  also;  and  at  once 
raising  their  shawls,  and  drawing  down  their 
veils,  they  glided  simultaneously  into  a  semi- 
circle, and  stood  there  with  hands  folded  on 
their  breasts.  I  sat  opposite  to  them  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  smoking,  or  pretending  to 
smoke,  a  pipe  eight  feet  long :  at  one  side 
stood  the  Mollah,  and  some  male  memb««  of 
the  household  :  at  the  otlicr  stood  the  hand- 
some husband,  apparently  but  little  content- 
ed with  the  course  matters  had  taken  ;  and 
my  friend,  the  magician,  moved  about  among 
the  Implements  of  his  art,  dad  in  a  black 
gown,  spangled  with  flame-ooloured  devices^ 
strange  enough  to  strike  a  bold  heart  with 
awe.  Beyond  the  semicircle  stood  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  holding  in  their 
hands  twisted  rods  of  barley-sugar  about  a 
yard  long  each,  which  they  sucked  assidu- 
ously the  whole  time  of  our  visit  There 
they  stood,  mute,  and  still  as  statues,  with 
dark  eyes  fixed,  now  on  us,  and  now  on  the 
extremity  of  their  sugar  wands. 

**  My  companion  commenced  operatloni  by 
displaying  a  number  of  conjuring  tricks,  in- 
tended to  impress  all  present  with  the  loftiest 
opinion  of  his  powers,  and  stopped  every  now 
and  then  to  make  his  dragoman  explain  that 
it  would  prove  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  de- 
celre  a  being  endowed  with  such  gifts.     To 
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these  ezposltionfl  the  women  apparently  paid 
bat  litle  attention  ;  but  the  conjuring  feata 
delighted  them,  and  again  and  again  they 
laughed,  nntil,  literally,  the  head  of  each 
dropped  on  her  neighbour's  shoulder.  After 
«  time  the  husband,  who  alone  had  never  ap- 
peared the  least  entertained,  interposed,  and 
asked  the  conjuror  whetlier  he  had  yet  dis^ 
covered  the  guilty  party  ?  With  the  utmost 
coolness  my  friend  replied,  *  Certainly  not; 
how  could  he,  while  his  highness's  wives 
oontinued  veiled  ?*  This  new  demand  created 
new  confusion  and  a  long  debate ;  I  thought, 
however,  tliat  the  women  seemed  ratlier  to 
advocate  our  cause.  The  husband,  the  Kol- 
lah,  and  the  mother  agam  consulted,  and  in 
another  moment  the  veils  had  dropped,  and 
the  beanty  of  many  an  eastern  nation  stood 
before  us  revealed. 

"  Four  of  these  unveiled  Orientals  were,  as 
we  were  informed,  wives,  and  rix  were  slaves. 
The  former  were  beautiful  indeed,  though 
beautiful  in  diflterent  degrees,  and  in  various 
styles  of  beanty :  of  ttie  latter,  two  only. 
They  were  all  of  them  tall,  slender,  and  dark- 
eyed,  *  shadowing  high  beauty  in  their  airy 
brows,'  and  uniting  a  mystical  with  a  luxu- 
rious expression,  like  that  of  Sibyls  who  had 
been  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  There  was 
something  to  me  strange,  as  well  as  lovely, 
in  their  aspect — as  strange  as  their  condition, 
which  seems  a  state  half-way  between  mar- 
riage and  widowhood.  They  see  no  man 
except  their  husband ;  and  a  visit  from  him 
(expect  in  the  case  of  the  favourite),  is  a 
rare  and  marvellous  occurrence,  like  an 
ecUpae  of  the  sun.  Their  bearing  toward 
each  other  was  that  of  sisters;  in  their 
movements  I  remarked  an  extraordinary 
sympathy,  which  was  the  more  striking  on 
account  of  their  rapid  transitions  from  the 
extreme  of  alarm  to  child-like  wonder,  and 
again  to  boundless  mirth. 

"  The  favourite  wife  was  a  Circassian,  and 
a  fieurer  vision  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see. 
Intellectaal  in  expression  she  could  hardly 
be  called ;  yet  she  was  full  of  dignity,  as 
wen  as  of  pliant  grace  and  of  sweetness.  Her 
large  black  eyes,  beaming  with  a  soft  and  steal- 
thy radiance^  seemed  as  if  they  would  have 
yidded  light  in  the  darimess ;  and  the  heavy 
waves  of  her  hair,  which,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  tumultuous  scene,  she  carelessly  flung 
over  her  shoulders,  gleamed  like  a  mirror. 
Her  complexion  was  the  most  exquisite  I 
have  ever  seen ;  its  smooth  and  pearly  puri- 
ty being  tinged  with  a  colour,  unlike  that  of 
flower  or  of  fruit,  of  bud,  or  of  beny,  but 
which  reminded  me  of  the  vivid  and  delicate 
tints  which  sometimes  streak  the  inside  of  a 
shell.  Though  tall,  she  seemed  as  light  as 
if  she  had  been  an  embodied  cloud,  hovering 
over  the  rich  carpets,  h'ke  a  child  that  does 
not  feel  the  weight  of  its  body ;  and  though 
stately  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  her  mirth  was 
a  sort  of  rapture.  She,  too,  had  that  pecu- 
liar Inxoriousness  of  aspect,  in  no  degree  op- 
posed to  modesty,  which  belongs  to  the 


East ;  around  her  lips  was  wreathed,  in  their 
stillness,  an  expression  at  once  pleasurable 
and  pathetic,  which  seemed  ever  ready  to 
break  forth  into  a  smile ;  her  hands  seemed  to 
leave  with  regret  whatever  they  had  reeled 
on,  and  in  parting,  to  leave  something  be- 
hind; and,  in  all  her  soft  and  witching 
beauty,  she  remhided  me  of  Browning's 
Imes: — 

"  *  No  itrui'Mifl  womftn,  mblwd  in  lucid  oilf , 
The  gift  of  an  caunoared  god  more  fair.* 

^  As  feat  succeeded  to  foat,  and  enchantment 
to  enchantment,  all  remnant  of  reeerve  was 
discarded,  and  no  trace  remained  of  that 
commingled  alarm  and  pleased  expectation 
which  had  characterised  those  beaming  coun- 
tenances, when  first  they  emerged  from  theif 
veils.  Those  fair  women  floated  around  us, 
and  tossed  their  hands  in  the  air,  wholly  for- 
getting that  their  husband  was  by.  StQI, 
however,  we  had  made  but  little  progress  in 
our  inquiry ;  and  when  the  magician  inform- 
ed them  that  they  had  better  not  to  try  to  con- 
ceal anythingfrom  him,  their  only  answer  was 
a  look  that  said,  *  You  came  here  to  give  ue 
pleasure,  not  to  cross-question  us.*  Resolved 
10  use  more  formidable  weapons,  he  began  \a 
arrange  an  electrical  machine,  when  the  Mol- 
lah,  isxjix  glancing  at  it  two  or  three  times, 
approached,  and  asked  him  whether  that  in- 
strument also  was  supernatural.  The  quick- 
witted Frenchman  replied  at  once,  '  By  no 
means ;  it  is  a  mere  scientific  toy.'  Tlien, 
turning  to  me,  he  added,  in  a  low  voice, '  He 
has  seen  it  before — probably  he  has  travel- 
led.' In  a  few  minutes  the  women  wert 
ranged  in  a  ring,  and  linked  hand  in  hand. 
He  then  hiformed  them,  through  onr  inter- 
preter, that  if  a  discovery  was  not  Imme" 
diately  made,  each  person  should  receive,  at 
the  same  moment,  a  blow  from  an  Invisibla 
hand ;  that  the  second  time  the  admonition 
wouki  be  yet  severer ;  and  that  the  third 
time,  if  his  warning  was  still  despised,  the 
culprit  would  drop  down  dead.  This  an- 
nouncement was  heard  with  mnch  gravity, 
but  no  confession  followed  it.  The  shock 
was  given,  and  the  lovely  circle  was  speed!* 
ly  dislinked,  'with  shrieks  and  laughter.* 
Again  the  shock  was  given,  and  with  the 
same  effect ;  but  this  time  the  laughter  was 
more  subdued.  Before  making  his  last  essay, 
the  magician  addressed  them  in  a  long  speech, 
telling  them  that  he  had  already  discovered 
the  secret,  that  if  the  culprit  confessed,  he 
would  msike  intercession  for  her ;  but  thai 
if  she  did  not,  she  must  take  the  consequences. 
Still  no  confession  was  made.  For  the  first 
time  my  confident  friend  looked  downcast.  *  It 
will  not  do,'  he  said  to  me;  *  the  ring  cannot 
be  recovered — they  know  nothing  about  it— < 
probably  it  was  lost  We  csnnot  fulfil  our 
engagement ;  and,  indeed,  I  wish,'  he  added, 
*  that  we  were  well  out  of  all  this.' 

**  I  confess  I  wished  the  same,  especially 
when  I  glanced  at  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold, who  stood  apart,  gloomy  as  a  thandet- 
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cloud,  and  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  thinks 
himself  in  a  decidedly  false  position.  The 
Easterns  do  not  understand  a  Jest,  especially 
in  a  harem ;  and  not  being  addicted  to  irony 
(that  great  lafety-yalve  for  enthusiasm),  they 
pass  rapidly  from  immoreability  to  very 
atgnificant  and  sometimes  disagreeable  action. 
Speaking  little,  th^  deliver  their  souls  by 
acting.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  our 
host  talk,  even  though  In  a  stormy  voice ;  on 
the  whole^  however,  I  trusted  much  to  the 
self-posseasion  and  address  of  my  associate. 
Nor  was  I  deceived.  '  Do  as  you  see  me 
do,'  he  said  to  me  and  the  dragoman ;  and 
then,  immediately  after  giving  the  third 
abode,  which  was  as  ineffectual  as  those  that 
preceded  it,  he  advanced  to  our  grim  host  with 
a  face  radiant  with  satiafkction,  and  congratu- 
lated him  vehemently.  *You  are  a  happy 
man,*  he  said.  '  Your  household  has  not  a  flaw 
in  it.  Fortunate  it  was  that  you  sent  for  the 
wise  man:  I  have  discovered  the  matter.' 
'  What  have  you  disooversd  T  *  The  fiste  of 
the  ring.  It  has  never  been  stolen:  if  it 
had,  I  would  have  restored  it  to  you.  Fear 
nothing ;  your  household  is  trustworthy  and 
virtuous.  I  know  where  the  ring  is ;  but  I 
should  deceive  you  if  I  bade  you  hope  ever 
to  find  it  again.  This  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  the  happy  consummation  surpaaMs  even 
my  hopes.  Adieu.  The  matter  has  turned 
out  just  as  you  see.  Tou  were  bora  under  a 
Indiy  star.  Happy  b  the  man  whose  house- 
hold 11  trustworthy,  and  who,  when  his  Uith 
is  tried,  finds  a  faithful  oounsellor.  I  forbid 
you,  hoioeforth  and  for  ever,  to  distrust  any 
one  of  your  wives.' " 

Wellf  how  do  you  like  this,  gentle 
reader  ?  In  the  spirit  of  Miss  Baillie's 
preface*  itwould*  perhaps,  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  dwell  upon  it  for  some  three 
or  four  days  before  taking  up  anything 
elf«e ;  but  auch  is  not  the  condition  of 
life-^not  of  our's,  a  reviewer's  life;  or 
of  yours,  who  have  resigned  yourselves 
to  our  guidance  for  a  little  while. 
Away,  then,  with  Dc  Yen*! — forg<*t 
him  if  you  can,  an<l  lot  us  ^ea  who  next 
comes.  What  is  this?  *<Fide8Laici" — 
a  poem — in  verse  too,  and  in  some- 
thing of  the  verse  of  Dryden-.-bringing 
him  to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind— with 
■ome  touches  of  Crabbe ;  and  some* 
thing  of  the  author's  own,  dififerent 
from,  and  perhaps  better  than  anything 
in  either.  The  writi'r  loves  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  scandalised  with  her 
dissensions.  Listen  to  the  opening  of 
the  poem  :«- 

•  •  •  • 

••  OaaM,1«t  m  tkm  ftvUk  lb*  wtmc  mtrnj, 
Whtn  haH  Sliyte  fttit  Ml  lit  Utda  dayt 
ADd  N*  wha  CMM*  m  Ike  qvM  ctato 
Of  Ea^amtt  Ckwdi,  witii  wfaastt»S  iianh  d«b«lt, 
TlMM  art  who  Mtfli  10  tUnk  Uwt  Church  a  tticat 
HI  oaljr  tar  mmm  taiA  toiliatisfl'i  dnam  i^ 


Ai  Uioiigfa  RellflM  VMS  a  lUag  cT  Art, 
Where  each  oftlflit  play  a  ■eDtlafecnlal 
Thtu  Itt  Ood*a  temple  aeiiae  thty  grmltfy. 
With  all  that  Mothca  tha  aar  and  ehaiaa  I 
Mu»lc,  and  flovcra,  and  altar-doUM  lalald 
With  holj  •jmbola  bgr  fkir  ftofen  lailt  t 
Tha  ft«CI«d  roof  with  ftyrptyr  gUdlag 
And  MfkMMd  light  thrmigk  tinted  wl 
While  tapen  baralnf  In  tha  face  of  da^ 
With  Import  deep  myilcrioMa  tmth  oottTcj. 
Derotlon  euralj  la  a  elckl/  pleat 
The  aid  of  each  applieaeca  to  wnat  t 
Nor  fecla  that  eoml  lie  ovn 
Which  of  religion  em  a  plaything 
But  UMwe  than  thie :  «•  mnat  ad^pllha 
Of  bygone  daya,  abandoning  oar  own, 
Ae  though  It  vera  a  eacrncgloaa  crinia 
To  ue  a  word  or  term  of  modem  ttam  i 
And  Ghrlatlaas  dared  not  nttcr  prayer  or 
Except  la  aone  old  medl«iral  phraee. 


*•  Bomctlmee  the  crll  they  admit— bnl 
*  The  Rnbrk  ordcn,  and  we  moat  obey- 
Thc  Choreh  ordalne— the  Canone  arc  he 
Our  law  her  mandalee  and  we  have  no 
It  lg  a  point  of  wwier toiMie.*    Oht 

A  mothid  oonedenee  la  a 

%  •  • 


■V. 


Ibr  aeme  qnaint  oddity  cT  ( 
I  cite  tha  neage  nnder  good  Qaeen  Bamt 
Or  in  ■laabed  doublet  clothed,  with  ribaade  f^r* 
Foint  to  the  gallanla  of  Xing  Chnrlceli  day  t 
If  I  ohould  w«lk  the  alreet  thw  alna«tly  dad. 
Could  I  complain  If  people  calkd  am  Midf 
Tet  rardy  to  deftad  my  taller 
I  might  like  you  aaeeatral  kabiig  \ 
As  Time  rolls  onward  In  Ita  lUcat  «»»«*, 
Kew  oMtoms  riee,  aad  otatuteelaae  Omkr  \ 
Wlihout  espren  repeal  a  law  may  die, 
Aad  longdleuaa  can  Told  aotkorlty.** 


The  subterfuges  by  whidi  an  eacape 
is  made  from  Uie  doctrines  of  Cluv* 
tianity,  in  the  novel  devices  of  **  iX*- 
velopment*'  and  ''Reserve,'*  as  if  Chris- 
tiamty  had  any  esoteric  doctrinesy  are 
exceedingly  wdl  exposed ;  bot  we  pr»» 
fer^  giring  the  dose  of  tlse  poem  ;-^ 


••  See  i  where  the  Southern  Owe  le 
That  myitle  aymbol  glUturo  la  the  sky  t 
Aad  beckons  men  acrom  the  pathism  saa. 
Lighted  by  that  resplaadenl  galaxy. 
Aad  not  in  Tula  1  I  see  a  pilgrim  heel 
Go  forth  to  seek  Hew  Zealaad'S  Idaad 
And  fouad  aa  Empire  wkMi  pcihapa  wlU 
When  Englead's  naaw  aad  glory  shaU  be 
It  Is  oot  Mammoa*s  voice  aor  lust  of  sw^ 
Thet  srai s  that  bead  of  waadrme  away  i 
Dal  aaal  to  spread  through  earth  the  Word 
Through  her  to  whom  thai  Word 

givea  I 
A  BoUs  deed  1  aad  WOi  prophelle 
That  Clod  wttl  blam  the  Ikoly  ea 


«*Brl|^tlstbahopewe 
For  hrr  greet  t4»k  the  Chareh  le  gUhcrli^ 
Aad  aabora  milllous  of  a  ftaelga  cllasa. 
May  yet  hcrmncr  lire  to  blr«  the  tima. 
Which  eeam,  Iblat-hearted,  deem  with 
Bcwam  arenadaa  roars  the  dia  of  strUtL 


The  daagne  which  they  aaty 
I  aad  Thlth  ttelr  earo 
they,  who 
That  God  kaowo  how 
all 
wUl.** 


In  the  same  aerions  spirit  vith  tkm 
poemr  is  the  next  tDlniiie  wUdk  nv 
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open^— '' WOls'fl  Moral  and  Religious 
epistles.  "^  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
id  addressed^  in  a  calm  and  elevated 
toney  which  reminds  us  of  Milton's 
<«  Sonnet  to  a  yirtuous  Young  Lady/' 
to  one  whoy  inre  learn  from  other  verses 
of  the  same  writer^  has  been  since  re- 
moved from  earth  :— 


•*  LfOSM  it  the  path,  RiMurt  from  vorldlj  wftyt, 
"WImk  "wwSk  nlratlon't  vIm  in  pnycr  and  pralit  i 
.  lik*  thdr  Maater,  bj  the  crowd, 
bgr  the  ■enwial,  sllghtad  bj  the  proud— 
to  bear  the  world's  TlndictlTe  ineer, 
ftin  wotild  fllenoe  what  It  wUl  not  bear  t 
led  bj  hope  that  paiMth  earthly  ehow, 
iktth  which  enda  not  In  this  world  below. 

,  how  blcit  I— extending  far  and  wide, 
way*  of  error  lead  on  crery  itde 
Death'!  broad  portal,  end  of  tin  and  atrllbf 
Uiia— thle  onlj  U  the  way  to  life.** 


StiUI 


To 
Bat 


^  The  poem  on  this  lady's  death  is  of 
angular  beauty.  We  can  give  but  a 
sentence : — 


«  O,  friend,  I  ftood  beeide  thee  at  thy  tomb, 
VQled  with  a  thoneand  bleeding  memoriee  i 
Thine  image  row  npon  my  thovghte,  and  flUed 
My  ■pirtt  with  Md  love.    I  ibon«ht,  dear  friend. 
That  In  the  itrlfr  of  thy  kmg-enffering 
I  h«d  Bot  monraed  enough  for  one  eo  loved. 
I  then  wcpc  inly.    Bnt  a  thought  retomed, 
Aa  thoogh  an  angel  clothed  In  ihlning  raiment 
Stood  h7  the  (^enlng  tomb,  and  mid—*  Weep  not. 
For  «Ae  ia  not  In  dust,  bnt  far  away, 
£▼«■  with  the  deathlcai,  where  no  paina  ean  come- 
Beyond  the  reach  of  aorrowa.*    Then  I  looked 
Onthoae  who  atood  with  atdemn  aspect  round, 
And  knew  we  were  the  doul  in  ain,  not  thou  I 

*TlioaartBOtoftliedead:  or  If  ao  named, 
The  tomb  growi  lioly  when  we  think  of  thee. 
Ho  more  than  cavern  of  daeay  ttum  which 
Theboaein  alirinka  appalled — bnt  holy — ^boly 
The  aacred  portal  of  the  realm  beyond. 
Where  they  who  follow  thee  are  found  with  God.** 


**  The  Empire  of  Music^  and  other 
Poems,"  by  Alfred  Lee,  is  a  volume  of 
very  considerable  promise.  We  widi 
we  had  room  for  an  extract. 

The  next  volume  is  Tennyson's  ''In 
Memoriam,"  greatly  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best  of  his  works  that  we  have 
seen.  It  is  a  series  of  elegiac  thoughts 
on  the  death  of  a  son  of  Hofiam 
the  historian,  who  was  his  chosen 
fiiend,  and  to  whom  his  sister  was  be- 
trothed. The  death  occurred  in  1833. 
What  interval  past  between  it  and  Ten- 
nyson's  writing  all,  or  any  of  these 
poems,  we  are  not  told.  There  is 
scarce  a  reason  for  selecting  one  ra- 
ther than  another  of  these ;  aU  are 
beautiful — all  are  consolatory ;  thou^ 
we  think  that  some  of  the  truer  topics 
of  consolation  are  more  happily  dwelt 
on  in  the  poem  of  Mr.  WiUs,  which 


we  quoted  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper :— . 

**  A  happy  lover  who  haa  oome 

To  look  on  her  that  lovea  him  well. 
Who  Ughta  and  ringa  the  gateway  beU,    - 
And  leama  her  gone  and  fkr  tnm  home, 

*«  He  aaddena,  all  the  magic  light 

Diea  oir  at  once  from  bower  and  hall. 
And  all  the  place  ia  dark,  and  all 
The  ehambera  emptied  of  delight  i 

**  So  find  I  every  pleaaant  apot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet. 
The  Sold,  the  chamber,  and  the  atreett 
For  all  la  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

**  Tet  aa  that  other,  wandering  there 

In  thoee  dcaerted  walka,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind, 
Whieh  onee  ahe  fbater'd  up  with  eare  i 

"  So  aeema  it  In  my  deep  r^ret, 

0  my  fbraaken  heart,  with  thc<^ 
And  thia  poor  flower  of  poeay 

Which  little  cared  for  fkdea  not  yet. 

**  But  ainee  it  pleaaed  a  vanlah'd  ey« 

1  go  to  plant  It  on  hia  tomb. 
That  If  It  ean  it  there  mey  bloom, 

Or  dying  there  at  leaat  may  die.** 

**  Wlien  I  contemplate  all  alone. 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below. 
And  flx  my  thonghta  on  all  the  glow 
To  which  thy  eraacent  would  have  grown  i 

•*  I  ace  thee  aittlng  erown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffnaing  bllaa 
In  glance  and  amile,  and  daap  and  klia. 
On  all  the  liranehca  of  thy  blood  i 

*'  Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine  t 
For  now  the  day  waa  drawing  on. 
When  thou  ibonld*at  link  thy  life  with  one 
Of  mine  own  houae,  and  twya  of  thine 

••  Had  babbled  *  Uncle  *  on  my  knee  i 
But  that  remoraeleaa  Iron  honr 
Made  cypreaa  of  her  orange  flower, 
Deapalr  of  Hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

**  I  aeem  to  meet  their  leaat  deaire. 

To  clap  their  cheeka,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  aee  their  unborn  faoea  ahine 
Bealde  the  never-lighted  fire. 

**  I  aee  myaelf  an  honour'd  gueat, 

Thy  partner  in  tlie  flowery  walk 
Of  iettera,  genial  table-talk, 
Or  deep  diapute,  and  graceful  Jeat  t 

**  While  now  thy  proaperoua  labour  flila 
The  lipa  (riT  men  with  honeat  pralae. 
And  ann  by  ann  the  liappy  daya 
Deaccnd  below  the  golden  hiila 

*  With  promiae  of  a  mom  aa  fairi 

And  all  the  train  of  bounteoua  houra 
Conduct  by  pitha  of  growing  powers. 
To  reverenoe  and  the  ailwr  hair  i 

**  Till  alowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 

Her  laviah  mission  rldily  wrought. 
Leaving  great  legaclea  of  thou^t. 
Thy  aplrit  ahould  fail  from  off  the  globe  % 

**  What  time  mine  own  might  alao  flee, 

Aa  link'd  with  thine  In  love  and  fotc^ 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  doloroua  atratt 
To  tlu  other  shore,  involved  in  thee, 

••  Arrive  at  last  the  blesaed  goal, 

And  he  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Would  reach  ua  out  the  ahiaing  hand, 
And  take  na  aa  a  aingle  aouL 

"  What  reed  waa  that  on  which  I  leant? 
Ah,  backward  ihney,  wherefore  wake 
The  old  bittemeae  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginniuga  of  content.** 


•  «JIOfal«idBeDgioMEpUtle3.'*  By  the  Ker.Jwnes  Wills.   Dnblto:  Curry  &  Co,  1848, 
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The  intended  marriage  of  the  de- 
ceased with  a  sister  of  the  poet  ia  often 
alluded  to : — 

"  Oh  I  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good ; 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood, 

And  onto  me  no  second  friend  ? 
♦  •  •  • 

"  With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 

Thongh  always  under  alter'd  skies ; 
The  purple  from  the  distance  dies, 
My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

"  No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives-» 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring ; 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 
A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives.'* 

The  following  Christmas  carol,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  a  fine  thing : 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light. 
The  Year  is  dying  in  the  night  ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
•*  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  Year  Is  going,  let  him  go ; 
'B,]ng  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

"  Ring  oat  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly  dyfag  cause, 
And  andent  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

"  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

"  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  God. 

♦*  Ring  out  the  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  j 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

But  of  all  the  volumes  of  poetry 
which  we  have  lately  seen,  the  **  Vimn 
Widow"  most  demands  attentive  peru- 
sal. It  will  reward  a  careful  study. 
A  new  work  by  the  author  of  "  Phi- 
lip Von  Artevelde,"  even  though  it 
did  not  purport  to  be  of  a  character 
new  to  our  literature,  is  one  having 
more  than  common  claims  to  notice. 

We  do  not  incline,  with  our  author, 
to  class  his  work  with  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish drama.  In  the  plays  of  our  ear- 
lier dramatists—call  them  comedies,  or 


what  you  please — a  story  is  told  very 
much  for  the  purpose  of  telling  a  story. 
There  is  no  ulterior  purpose  of  impart- 
ing truth  under  fiction ;  nothing  more 
or  other  is  thought  of,  than  making 
out,  as  the  author  best  can,  with  the 
materials  that  chance  may  present,  an 
evening's  entertainment   ifothingthat 
can  produce  effect,  which  is  withm  the 
compass  of  the  author's  powers,  is  ne- 
glected.    If  there  be  a  general  truth 
to  nature  in  the  groundwork  of  the 
character,  the  author  is  satisfied  with 
this  basis  of  realitv,  and  then  exagge- 
rates  it  beyond  all  measure  and  all  pro- 
portion, relying  on  the  confidence  that 
has  been  established  between  himself 
and  his  audience.  Even  a  general  truth 
to  nature  is  dispensed  with,  whenever 
fix)m  any  cause — as,  for  instance,  the 
hero  being  taken  from  romance,   or 
having  some  fixed  brand  of  character 
stamped  on  him  by  traditional  history— 
the  hearer's  sympathy  mav  be  redomed 
on.     The  improbable — ^the  outrageona 
— is  preferred,  as  any  one  will  acknow- 
ledge  who  loolcs  at  any  volume  of  theM 
old  plays,  and  does  not  confine  his  at. 
tention  to  selected  scenes. 

Selected  scenes  mislead  us,  from  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  that  earlier 
day  was  less  formal  than  that  of  tho 
century  which  followed;  and  whatever 
is  expressed  in  natural  language  seems, 
at  first  view,  to  have,  frommat  very 
fact,  some  foundation  in  truth.  But 
we  think  a  little  fair  reading  of  the 
works  themselves  will  satisfy  most  read, 
ers  that  the  passions  and  feelings  re. 
presented  in  them  are  exaggerated,  fiui- 
tastical,  silly;  and  that  to  class  with 
them,  considered  as  works  of  art,  the 

S resent  drama,  would  be  n-eaUy  to  on. 
errate  its  fair  claims.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lavish  profusion  of  imagery 
everywhere  found  in  those  old  plays» 
the  variety  of  incident,  the  fearlessness 
with  which  all  subjects,  even  the  most 
revolting,  are  treated,  ffive  us  impi^s. 
sions  of  the  eenius  of  these  old  giants 
of  this  irr^ruUuT  literature  of  Elizabetih's 
day,  which  nothing  produced  in  our 
own  time  at  all  approaches. 

But  it  is  by  his  own  work,  and  not 
by  its  relation  to  that  of  otiiers,  that 
an  author  must  be  judged ;  and  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  onr  readers 
by  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Taylor's  play. 

The  scene  is  in  Sicily;  the  time  b 
not  very  definitely  fixed;  but  as  we 
have  tournaments,  and  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Landj  we  may  refbr  it  to  duch 
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eonTcnient  date  of  the  middle  ages  as 
may  best  please  the  fancy.  Society 
has  adyanoed  beyond  its  heroics ;  even 
lore  itself  seems  a  welLtempered  and 
itsgnlated  passion ;  still  it  is  tne  moyinff 
impulse  which  animates  every  one  m 
the  leading  characters.  If  we  ask  who 
are  the  hero  and  heroine^  we  suppose 
we  must  answer,  Silisco,  Marquis  of 
Malespina*  and  Rosalba,  the  virgin 
widow.  Still  the  system  of  our  author 
prevents  his  making  any  pair  of  lovers 
very  prominent ;  and  the  grave  Rug- 
giero  and  the  comic  Fiordeliza,  an- 
other couple  whose  destinies  are  united, 
divide  the  reader*s  cares.  We  become 
early  interested,  too,  for  Lisana,  on 
whom  the  kinf  has  fixed  his  dangerous 
regards ;  and  her  escape  from  the  toils 
is  an  underplot  skilfully  connected  with 
the  main  story. 

The  first  act  shows  us  Silisco  on  the 
hlA  road  to  ruin.  He  is  wealthy,  but 
unbotmdedly  extravagant.  His  lands 
are  mortgaged  to  Ugo,  Count  of  Arez> 
and  we  find  him  boirowing  money 


zo 


and  hiring  a  ship  firom  the  Jews. 

In  the  following  scene  we  have  pas- 
sages  which  we  select,  not  alone  on  ac- 
count of  the  ud  they  give  us  in  relat- 
ing the  story,  but  because  they  express 
some  of  our  author's  notions  on  Art. 
The  comments  of  the  singing.ffirls  and 
the  players  are  conceived  in  Uie  man. 
ner  of  Goethe.  There  is  a  scene  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust,  where  the  phantoms  or  Helen 
and  Paris  are  evoked. 


Tk«  PtffaFW  JICtft«y>^fia—SlU«co.IlO««||ftO,«fuf 
othsrntrbUHMn.  BtLVnornndOontrnDo.  A  Btm- 
nmgt  and  thre*  Ptaytrt.  Siitgtrt  and  Dane^rtj 
and  omangtt  tk^Armer  ABBTliA. 

■ILI»0O. 

*  Off  with  ihtn  rUuuU  Mid  this  wine*  Conndo  i 

Feuling  li  sol  fetilritj :  it  cloji 

Tlw  flncr  fptrlU.    If  mlc  ia  the  ftut 

That  Ughtty  ftlto  Um  Km).    Mr  prttfr  M«biI, 

VBucb  ma  thai  lote  of  thine,  *nd  poor  thjr  toIm 

Upoa  the  trooUed  watert  of  thl«  world. 

"abbtiita. 
**  WbAt  dlt^  vottld  you  pleaae  to  he«r,  my  lord  t 

aiLitoo. 
**  ChOQW  thoo,  Bagglero.    See  now,  If  that  kntte— 
Obvado,  ho  !    ▲  hundred  times  Fto  bid  thee 
Tb  glre  what  wine  if  orer  to  the  poor 
AbOTit  the  doon. 

COVBADO. 

Sir.thieUMelTobie 
And  Moeoedelt  n  ducat  by  the  fluk. 

siLieco. 
**  Gi^e  It  them  not  the  Icm  ;  theyHl  nerer  knew ; 
And  better  It  went  to  enrich  a  beggar's  blood 
Than  torlUC  ours  t— choose  thou,  Buf giero  t 


haTi  not  beard 


BVOOIBBO. 

"II 


MLISCO. 

•*  Thou  sang'st  me  onee 
A  song  that  had  a  note  of  either  musi^ 
Not  sad,  nor  gay,  but  rather  both  than  neither. 
What  eaU  you  it  7 

ABRTIR  A  itouelUag  har  /hIs). 

*•  I  think,  my  lord,  'twas  this. 

•itisoo. 
**  Tes,  yes,  'twas  so  It  ran  i  slog  that,  I  pray  thee. 

ABKTIVA  Cnf*g9), 

I. 
**  *  I'm  a  bird  that's  fk«e 
Of  the  land  and  sea, 

I  wander  whither  I  will  i 
But  oft  on  Uie  wing, 
I  falter  and  sing. 

Oh,  fluttering  heart,  be  still. 

Be  still, 
Ob,  fluttering  heart,  be  still. 

It. 
"  •  I'm  wild  ai  the  wind, 
But  soft  and  kind. 

And  wander  whither  I  may, 
The  eye-brlgbt  sighs. 
And  says  with  its  eyes, 
Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stay. 

Oh  stay. 
Thou  wandering  wind,  oh  stay.* 

siLiaoo. 
*'  There  I  hare  you  heard  elsewhere  a  Toioe  like  hers  7 
The  soul  it  reaches  not  is  far  from  HeaTen, 
Wt  not,  Ruggiero  7 

BUaOIRRO. 

*•  To  say  ay  to  that 
Were  for  mjeelf  to  claim  a  plaee  too  near  t 
For  it  not  rtachse  only,  but  runs  thro'  me. 

MA1IAOSR. 

**  Now,  had  she  clapped  her  hand  upon  her  hearl 
In  the  flrst  rexse,  which  says,  *  Oh,  fluttering  heart'— 

FIBST  PLATBB. 

**  And  al  *  oh  stay'  had  beckoned  thoa,  or  thus— 

■BGOXD  PLATBB. 

*«  And  with  a  speaking  look— 

MARAaBB. 

••  But  no— aha  ooold  not— 
It  was  not  in  her. 

BILItOO. 

*•  You'll  not  take  the  fold  7 
Wear  this  then  for  my  sake.    It  once  adorned 
The  bosom  of  a  Queen  of  Samarcand, 
And  shall  not  shame  to  sit  upon  this  throne. 

[  Hangt  ajewtl  rommd  hir  ntek, 

ABRTIRA. 

**  My  heart,  my  lord,  would  priie  a  gift  of  yours. 
Were  it  a  pebble  from  the  brook. 

BILItCO. 

««Wha«hol 
Are  not  the  plaiyers  in  attendance7    Ah  I 
A  word  or  two  with  you,  my  worthy  fHendt, 

piBiT  aiRoma  oibl. 
**  Why,  Aretfaia,  'tis  the  diamond 
Was  sold  lael  winter  for  a  thousand  etovBi. 

•BOOMD  811fOIR«  BlBt. 

"  A  prineely  man  1 

VaiBD   ■IROIVO  QIBL. 

**  In  some  things  i  but  In  otlbsrs 
He^  Itker  to  a  patrlardi  than  a  prinoe. 

PIRIT   tIROIRO  OIRL. 

<•  I  think  that  he  takes  as  for  patriarchs. 
He's  so  rs«peetlU. 

■BOORD  BXROIRa  OIBL. 

"  Tell  Spalona  that  i 
Bid  him  belieTe  snsh  gifts  are  glrcn  for  nothing  i 
A  diamond  for  a  song  I 

BIU800. 

••WlthallmyheaHi 
Well  hare  the  ssene  where  Brutus  from  the  bench 
Condemns  his  son  to  death.    Twas  you,  Ruggiero, 
Made  me  to  lore  that  soans. 
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**  I  tlilnk,  my  lord, 
W«  pleaactl  yon  In  It. 

BUOOIIBO. 

**  Oh,  you  did,  you  did ; 
Yet  lilll  viih  reterrmtiOBi  \  and  might  I  speftk 
Uy  ttntanght  mind  to  yon  that  know  yoor  nrt, 
I  ilionld  bewech  yon  not  to  ftare,  and  gaafi, 
And  quivert  that  tlie  Infection  of  the  wnie 
May  make  oar  fleih  to  creep  1  for  aa  the  hand 
By  tickling  of  our  ekln  may  make  as  iangh 
More  than  the  wit  of  Plantne,  lo  theee  tricki 
Mny  make  ne  thndder.    Bat  true  art  la  thie, 
To  wt  aalde  your  eorrowfhl  pantomime. 
Fees  by  the  lentee,  Icarc  the  fleeh  at  reet, 
And  working  by  the  witelieriee  of  wordi 
FaU  in  the  ftilncm  of  their  Import,  eall 
Men's  tplrite  from  the  deep  i  that  pain  may  thuf 
Be  glwlfled,  and  paMlon,  flaehlng  out 
Uke  noieelcm  li^tnlng  in  a  iummer't  nlfht. 
Show  Nature  In  her  bounds  from  peak  to  chasmi 
Awftil,  but  not  terrlflc 

MARAOBK. 

**  Tme,  my  lord  t 
Myvcrywordsi  *tis  what  I  always  t<Ad  then. 
Now,  Foleo,  speak  thy  speeeh. 

■nuao. 

**  A  word,  ny  lord  t 
Tlw  Maddclena's  mate  It  here  without. 
And  craves  to  see  you. 

siLiaco. 

**  Call  him  In.    Tour  pardon. 
[  7*0  Me  plafftra. 
One  moment  and  we*II  hear  yon. 

BUO«IRBO. 

**  Tie  a  ipeeeh 
That  1»y  a  langvage  of  fkmlllar  lownees 
Enhances  what  of  more  heroic  teln 
Is  next  to  follow.    But  one  fault  it  hath  i 
It  fits  too  close  to  life's  realltlea. 
In  troth  to  Nature  missing  truth  to  Art  i 
For  Art  eommende  not  counterparts  and  oopie«, 
But  from  our  Ufr  a  nobkr  life  would  tliape, 
Bodlee  eeleetlal  from  terrestrial  raise. 
And  teadi  us,  not  Mnnely  what  we  are^ 
But  whst  we  may  be  when  the  Parian  block 
YlcUe  to  the  hand  of  Fhidiae.** 


The  vessel  which  the  manj^uis  has 
hired  from  the  Jews  is  waiting  for 
sailing-orders.  The  crew  ia  impatient ; 
and  we  have  a  conversation  between 
the  captain,  mate,  and  boatswain,  which 
shews  that  their  capidity  has  been 
awakened—"  When  we  reach  Rhodes," 
savs  Spadone,  the  captain,  **  we  shall 
take  such  a  treasure  of  jewels  and  in- 
sots  aboard,  as  the  good  ship  never 
lodged  before.**  Spadone  now  sends 
for  sailing-orders,  and  the  Jews  make 
their  appearance. 

Aretina  is  the  mistress  of  Spadone, 
and  is  to  meet  him  at  the  catacombs 
under  the  western  suburb  of  Faknno. 


ABSTIItA. 

**  Be  lo««e  my  einginf ,  bat  ha  loTee  not  ma. 
How  shoold  ha  ?  knowing  me  so  Tilely  link*d 
With  this  Spndone.     To  h«ve  CUlan  wss  sad, 
Bnt  Ibr  the  love  of  snch  a  knare  as  this, 
TV>  fkll,  was  falling  doubly  t— not  as  Eve 
Lnr*d  by  the  fruit,  but  by  the  Scrpmit*s  eel£ 
Yet  b  the  Serpent  not  so  t«i7  wise, 
To  think  that,  Imvlnf  Ihllen,  I  am  hia 
Ibret«r,and  must  evermora  mladaem 
HU  vmea  to  be  nnelet.    No,  eonld  I  picttt 
Tlw  plot  that  WW  Iw  heSrhce^-flut  I  aa 


What 


ee  I 


There's  prrfl'ly  deslgnM— the  Itft  were  thie 
That  I  should  see  of  these  detcs(e«t  rares. 
Or  of  thia  wretch  and  his  barbaritieB. 

BiUtr  Spadoxk. 

SPADOIB. 

**  Accotding  to  thy  wont— Ucar-ey*d,  I  eai 
hath  sprang  the  leak  now  f 

ABBTIVA. 

*•  Werel  totell  thee  I  should  And  no  pltyi 
may  keep  my  ooaneeL 

SPADOVB. 

*•  Pity  I    As  great  a  pity  to  see  a  woman 
to  see  a  goose  go  barefoot.    *Tis  tlwir  natwe. 
hark  yon,  my  girl  t  If  gold  can  make  thee 
thoQ  shiklt  not  maunder  long.     Whra  I 
from  Khodes  .  •  •  . 

ABBTIHA. 

MYea.    Slialt  thou  bring  much  gold  with  thie  » 

8PAl>oirB, 
*  Traasure  upon  treasure  I  heap  upoQ  heap!    Here, 
in  this  Tcry  cave,  thou  shalt  see  it  t  and  what  is  moK. 
thou  Shalt  have  it  In  thy  keeping.    For  whew  I  ilteil 
have  seen  It  safe  with  thee.  It  will  be  needftU  1 1 
make  away  Ibr  Calabria,  and  whistle  of  a 
two  tllll  shall  see  how  things  be  taken. 

ABBTIBA. 

**  Bat  whence  will  thia  treasure  come  f 

SFADOXB. 

•«  When  the  Maddclcna  ehall  be  eees  In  the 
hie  thee  hither.  Walt  not  tlU  she  ooance  lata 
for  that  may  chance  to  be  a  tedious  time  *  anl  if 
they  should  tell  thee  that  we  have  gone  to  the  bouom, 
heed  not  thai  i  for  thou  slialt  Ind  me  here  natwith- 
itandlng. 

▲nBTIBA. 

•*  But  tell  me,  whence  le  the  tresaun  } 


aPADOWB. 
•'For  the  gold.  It  comes  out  of  the  bowels  oTthn 
aartiL  The  diamonds  were  diggei  up  in  the  fhilhm 
Ind.  Touching  the  pearls,  Ummi  shalt  Mk  of  an 
oyster  i  and  in  respect  of  the  Jeweb,  a  taaJ  eanid  WU 
thee  somewhat.  Uarkl  I  hear  the  Mat*  heU«wlB« 
for  me  through  the  earems  lilu  a  oelf  that  hnlh  lest 
Its  dam.    Fare  thee  weUl 

▲BBTIVA. 

•*  Here  then  we  meet  Whan  thonrHorms*!.  l^reweO. 

[Rsil  8p*iH>e«« 
And  for  the  gold  than  bringest,  whenee  it  earns 
Tliott  know*«t  not  better  than  I  know  myml£ 
It  Is  8lilsoo*s  gold.     Whithcf  it  goes, 
Hiou  know*st  not  better — ^nor  so  welL    In 
For  him  ril  take  it.    Falsehood  to  the  folee 
Is  woman's  truth,  and  folr  tdeilty.** 

V 

The  next  scene  exhibits  SiliMO  an<l 
Ruggiero  on  the  aea-coast,  near  F». 
lermo.  They  see  Silisco's  vessel,  the 
Maddalena,  departing,  and  the  Zita 
coining  into  port,  in  the  Zita  are 
Rosalba  and  Fiordeliza. 

Ruggiero  describes  them,  before  their 
land,  to  Silisco,  who,  it  would  appear, 
had  not  seen  them  before. 


siLiaco. 
•*  rtnt  for  the  letand  Countess. 

BOOOIBKO. 

••  nm  for  her. 
In  the  sofl  fntnem  of  a  reondod  greor. 
Noble  of  slatnre.  with  an  Inwanl  lifo 
Of  secret  joy  sedate,  Hosalba  stands. 
As  seeing  and  not  knowing  she  le  seen, 
Uka  a  amlestic  ehiU  withont  a  wanV 
She  speaks  not  ofWn,  hut  Iwr  prseemw  spsati^ 
And  Is  Itasif  aaeloqucaec^  wtileh  withdrawn. 
It  seams  as  though  eeoM  strain  of  music  «ne*i 
Thai  iU*d  UU  then  the  fdlfllMlPf  air 
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With  nrcck  pnlMtions.    When  »he  ipeakf ,  indeed, 
*T!a  like  eome  one  voice  eminent  in  the  choir, 
Heud  ttam  the  midst  of  many  lumnoniee 
lYIth  thrilling  ilnglcne«.  yet  clear  aoeord. 
So  Iteud,  10  MCD,  the  moTee  npon  the  earth. 
Unknowing  that  the  Joy  «he  ministert 
If  aagbibnt  Natare'a  axmshine. 

siLiaco. 

•*  Call  yon  fhlf 

The  picture  of  a  voroan  or  a  Saint  ? 
When  Cimabue  next  «hall  lignre  forth 
The  hierarchies  of  heaTen,  wcMl  give  him  this 
To  copy  troau    But  said  you,  then,  the  other 
Was  Hlra  stUI  than  all  this  ? 

BVGOIKBO. 

•'  I  may  hare  said  It ; 
I  should  luTe  said,  she's  ftlrsr  in  my  eyes. 
Yet  must  my  eyes  be  something  worse  than  blind. 
And  see  the  thing  that  is  not,  if  the  hand 
Of  Nature  was  not  larish  of  delights 
When  she  was  faaliion'd.    But  it  were  not  well 
To  blaaon  her  too  much  t  for  mounted  thus 
In  yoor  esteem,  she  might  not  hold  her  place. 
But  fall  the  farther  for  the  fancied  rise. 
For  she  has  faults,  Silisco,  she  has  faults  i 
And  when  you  see  them  you  may  think  them  worse 
Than  I,  who  know,  or  think  I  know,  their  scope. 
Slw  glTea  her  moods  the  mastery,  and  flnsh'd 
With  quickenings  of  a  wild  and  wayward  wit, 
nits  like  a  firefly  in  a  tangled  wood, 
Bestless,  capricious,  careless,  hard  to  catch, 
Thongh  beautiful  to  look  at. 

•ILItCO. 

•*  By  ny  fUth 
She's  a  wild  growth,  to  judge  her  by  her  fhilts. 
For  she  torments  you  Tilely.    Prudent  Mend, 
Kosalba  being  what  you  say,  why  fix 
Tour  heart  on  Rordeliza  7 

RUaOIKRO. 

»•  Wherefore?  whyt 
When  hearts   are   told  Vy  number,  weight,   and 

measure, 
ni  render  yon  a  reason  for  my  love. 
Till  then,  I  say  it  was  my  luck  to  lore  her  t 
III  lack  or  good,  I  know  not  yet.    For  you, 
I  would  it  were  your  luck  to  love  Rosalba, 
So  ]rou  might  wed  her.    But  tlw  rumour  is 
That  she  is  brought  from  Frocida  to  be  gircn 
To  Olid  Count  Ugo. 

■ILISCO. 

**  Good  old  man,  he*s  weleome. 
A  sampler  hearted  creature  never  liv'd 
To  put  on  spectacles  and  see  the  world 
Grow  wise  and  honest,  and  I  wish  him  Joy. 
And  I  will  take  example  by  him,  too, 
And  marry  when  I'm  seventy  i  and  till  then 
ru  live  as  heretofore,  and  Uke  delight 
In  God's  dcstion  revell'd  in  at  Isrge, 
And  not  this  work  or  that.'* 

They  land ;  and  Ruggiero's  painting 
is  felt  to  be  cold  and  colourless,  when 
the  original  is  seen.  Some  conversa- 
tion takes  plact>,  but 'Silisco  knows  not 
what  he  says. 

The  second  act  shows  Silisco's  ruin. 
His  vessel  sinks  as  it  is  coming  into 

E>rt.  The  three  Jews,  knowing  his 
nd  to  be  mortgaged  to  Ugo,  issue 
writs  against  his  person.  He  seeks  to 
conceal  himself,  and  uses,  for  this  pur- 
poses, a  secret  passage  between  his 
garden  and  the  catacombs.  The  ves- 
sel had  been  scuttled  by  her  officers, 
and  Spadone  conceals  the  stolen  trea- 
sure in  the  catacombs.  Aretina  has 
met  him  here  in  pursuance  of  their 
agreement ;  he  leaves  her,  at  the  same 


time  shewing  her  a  ring :  when  he  has 
gone,  we  have  a  few  words  from  Are- 
tina, and  the  scene  concludes  with  the 
following  incident : — 

ASBTIVA. 

«*  O  monstrous  crime  i    Ruthless,  remorseless  wretch  I 

And  so  besotted  as  to  think  my  love 

Would  hold  thro'  all !    A  gurgling,  sobbing  sonn  1 

Is  in  my  ears — a  bomning  overhead  I 

My  blood  runs  cold.    Oh,  I  shall  faint !  and  here  I 

And  should  the  light  go  out  ...  I  hear  a  step  .  .  • 

(£fi/«r8lLiaoo.) 

Who's  there  7    Who  are  yon  ? 

[  (Ttters  a  thorp  erf, 

hlUBCO, 

**  Nay,  but  who  art  thou  7 
I  swear  His  Aretina— cold  as  stone  I 
What  dost  thou  here  7— nay,  courage    come,  look  up  i 
A  Mendly  arm  is  round  thee — know'st  not  met 


ABKTIHA. 

Oh  yes,  my  lord,  I  know  you — rent  by  Heaven, 
For  I  have  that  to  tell  yon    .... 
8r ADORB  (vAo  had  T9-enler*d  unobttrvtdt  and  stabs 
hsrjhfm  behind.) 

*•  Which  thy  throat 
Shall  utter  through  a  bloody  new*made  month. 

[Abbtxha  shrieks  andjlies. 
And  now,  my  lord,  for  you  1 

■ILXICO. 

"  A  vonaa*s  blood, 
Dastard  I  is  sU  that  thou  shalt  shed  to-day. 

[ThejfJIg^t,     SPADORB/ilKf. 

BUdn  is  he  7    No,  I  think  not— but  he  swoons. 
Where's  that  unhappy  girl  7    Fled  forth  the  cftTCs  7 
Well  doth  this  caitiff  merit  to  be  left 
To  meet  Ills  fkte.    But  should  he  wake  to  lift 
And  flnd  himself  In  darkness  left  to  die 
Unshriven  and  unaaeoird  1    Most  horrible  1 
Gerbetto's  house  is  on  the  beach  hard  by  t 
ru  take  him  there :  the  worthy  doctor's  skill 
May  call  him  tmm  his  trance,  and  he  may  thus 
Repent  and  live,  or  be  absolv'd  and  dte.** 

{Exit,  bearing  out  Spadobb. 

About  the  time  this  scene  is  taking 

Slace  in  the  catacombs,  we  have  Spa- 
one's  mate  and  boatswain  waiting 
for  him  at  the  shore.  Ruggiero  saves 
a  drowning  sailor,  and  learns  the  viU 
lany  by  which  the  vessel  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pursues  the  mate  and 
boatswain. 

The  third  act  shows  us  the  gardens 
of  Ubaldo*s  palace.  Rosalba,  for  a 
lady  engaged  to  be  married  to  another, 
gives  at  least  sufficient  encouragement 
to  Silisco,  in  her  promise  to  dmy  her 
marriage  till  All  Saints'  Day,  in  order 
to  have  him,  if  he  can,  break  down  her 
father's  obstinate  determination ;  nay, 
from  the  opening  of  this  third  act,  he 
would  almost  seem  an  accepted  lover : — 

Gardens  af  Vbaldo'i  Palace— Rosalba  and 
Fjoudbliza. 

fiobdbuza. 
*«  Bosallw,  nay,  Rosalba. 

.nOSAtBA. 

**  Am  I  not  patient  7 

riOBDKLIZA. 

"  WeU,  I  tlilnk  yon  arc  i  but  I  would  have  you 
cheerfuL  I^ook  at  me.  Has  not  2y  lover  vanished, 
too? 
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■6tALBA, 

**Tnie.  FlordalUfti  Mrroir  ii  wont  to  be  Ttlely 
flelflBh,  and  I  am  forgetting  jour  trouble  la  mine  own. 
Tet  If  I  were  not  driren  to  marry  another,  metblaka 
I  aleo  could  be  cheerful. 

riOHDRLIZA  {nugt, 
I. 
**  •  Ob*  liad  I  the  vinga  of  a  dare, 
Soon  would  I  llj  away. 
And  noTtr  more  think  of  my  lovt* 
Or  not  for  a  year  and  a  day  i 

If  I  bad  the  wlaga  of  a  dOTf. 

II. 
**  *  I  would  preee  the  air  to  ny  breaat, 
I  would  lore  the  changeful  iky, 
In  the  murmuring  leavee  I  would  let  up  my  reit. 
And  bid  the  world  good-bye : 

If  I  bad  the  wingfl  of  a  dore.* 

mOIALBA. 

M  If  yon  ay  Ibther  f  Alae  I  I  fear  the  Tory  ilgbt 
af  him  aow  ? 

riORDSUBA. 

**  Were  I  a  nnreing  mother  I  ihonld  ftar  It,  leet  tt 
ahould  four  my  milk. 

B08AIBA. 

*'  He  la  always  In  the  lame  itory— that  SUleeo  nerer 
wlU  be  Men  e^n,  and  that  Count  Ugo  cannot  wait. 

FtoaDBLIBA. 
**  Well,  aa  to  the  etory,  there  ii  thU  truth  In  It— 
that  the  rich  SlIiKO  will  not  lie  Men,  and  that  Ugo 
will  never  again  be  ai  yonug  —  he  Is  now.  Indeed, 
your  father  may  hare  tome  caum  to  f«ar  lett  his  pur- 
poM  to  marry  be  croMcd  by  that  hasty  humour  which 
bappena  to  men  at  his  time  of  life,  of  going  to  the 
grave  at  one  Jump. 

BOOALB*. 

*•  Pie,  Fiordelisa  t  It  makes  me  sad,  not  merry,  to 
hear  you  talk  m  lightly.  Count  Ugo,  though  he  hath 
not,  nor  baa  h:d,  the  gifts  and  farultica  whieh  you 
Mt  store  by.  was  ever  a  Jutt,  courteous,  and  bountiful 
nan,  of  good  life  and  eonrerwtion,  with  a  gentle  and 
generous  heart,  and,  peradventure,  as  much  oader- 
atanding  m  innocence  has  oocaalon  for. 

rlOBDBLIBA. 
**  Oh  I  I  grant  htm  that  i  but  nerertbclrss  the  gtiod 
old  golden  pippin  is  ripe,  and  may  drop  vhile  the 
gardcaer  Is  getting  the  ladder. 

iSiHgt.) 

I. 
*• '  The  last  year's  leaf,  its  time  Is  brief 
Upon  the  hecchen  spray  i 
The  green  bud  »pring«,  tlie  young  bird  ilnge, 
Old  leaf,  make  room  for  Usy  t 
Begone,  fly  away. 
Make  to^m  for  May. 

II. 
*<  *  Oh,  green  bud,  smile  on  me  awhile, 
Oh,  young  blrft,  let  me  stay— 
What  Joy  have  we.  aid  leaf,  in  thee  I 
Make  raoos,  make  room,  for  May  1 
ttefone,  fly  away. 
Make  room  for  May.*** 

The  marriage  is  hurried  on»  Ronlba 
beinff  mUled  into  beliering  the  infideUtf 
of  Suiaco. 

The  next  toene  of  this  act  \b  a  ood- 
versation  between  Kucgicro  and  Siliaoo. 
It  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  abridgenienit 
and  if  it  were,  abridgement  would  not 
answer  our  purpose,  as  our  object  is 
to  show  how  the  dramatist  makes  the 
story  relate  itself  in  action.  Not  one 
line  can  for  this  purpose  be  omitted 
without  loss ;  and  m  our  own  study  of 
the  play  wo  hare  telt,  at  each  succes- 
sive perusal^  the  importance  of  even 


single  words,  which  at  a  first  raadinghad 
escaped  our  attention.  The  triumph 
of  the  poet  is  that  of  having  suoceedM 
in  the  production  of  a  oonsummate 
work  ofart  Of  this  none  canjndge 
who  will  not  contemplate  it  from  many 
positions  before  the  proper  D<nnt  it 
view  is  obtained.  What  may  be  wtit^ 
ten  by  ourselves  or  others  cm  the  sab- 
ject  we  feel  to  be  nothing,  unless  wo  get 
our  readers  to  study  the  woric  for  theni- 
selves.  The  Argument  of  Paradise 
Lost'*  might  as  well  be  substitttted  for 
the  poem,  as  the  plot  of  the  story  which 
the  dramatist  brmgs  before  the  eye  in 
scenes  successively  disclosing  hia  seovlt 
be  supposed  to  give  any  notion  what- 
ever of  what  he  luts  done  :— 

A  Furmsttad  on  /Ac  Lmmdt  ^  Umhtpmmt  m  SU 
NtighLomrk—d  ^  tkt  Caatk. 

Bnttr  SiLieoo  mnd  Roaeiastt. 

BcoaiBBO. 
**  We  eharcd  them  that  night  and  the  »«st  4af . 
gaining  on  them  by  little  and  little  t  bat  aa  i 
f«ll,  there  came  Into  the  horlson  a  clood  aa 
than  your  hand,  and  in  an  instant  the  etonn  a 
upon  them  like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  they 
strnetkm  before  our  eyee,  thief  aad  booty 


■lUtco. 
**  Best  Mend  aad  boldeet,  how  tutA  yoa,  I  yny  I 

BVOaiKBOi. 

•*  The  storm  spared  us,  bat  we  were 
mented  by  hunger  and  thirst  that  aigbt  i 
we  landed  next  morning  at  Vetrl.  la  Oalabrta, 
strength  wm  clean  spent,  aad  a  Arrtr  waa 
that  laid  me  low  for  many  a  day     Wh«a 
me,  I  found  my  way  back  with  all 
log  from  Jdonna  the  dlrcctlea  of  fW  ilgkl, 
hither.    Such  Is  my  history. 

tiLiaro. 

•'Ofmlnareaelae 
Bal  tittle  to  recount    Spadoae.  or. 
If  he  wa«  dead.  9padoae*s  eorpM,  I  Ml 
In  old  Gerbetto's  rottage  oa  the  beaeh  t 
Nor  waiting  bis  retnra  (for  be  waa  ftartb). 
Back  to  the  Cataoombs  I  sped,  aad  asnicbM 
Ea'-h  rranay,  but  could  aowbeM  Aad,  aty 
The  IncklcM  Arrtlna.     In  the  cavee 
I  dwelt  by  day.    The  night  I  ebleSy  speal 
la  aiy  own  gardena, 

RUaOIBBO. 

la  year 

■lueco. 

Behind  the  statue  of  Proscrplaa 

There  is  a'caTern  fHng'd  with  peaallc  pSaal^ 

By  which,  welUknown  to  me  In  bayhaad,evae 

A  pasS4ge  tt»  the  Caianaaba.    Thro'  this, 

Whvn  Aral  I  heard  that  vrlu  were  oat  agaleat  ■ 

I.  like  a  laad-craK  latn  the  earth  had  drapp^ 

And  afterwards  thta'  this  X  Iseaed  thsMU 

When  darkncM  and  the  owta  poasossM  the 

Era  long,  Imiwtlent  of  my  dreary  11^ 

1  BMdtiated  fliiibt «  ead  straage  yaa*ll  dea» 

The  cltolne  I  made  of  whither  le  betake  ae. 

But  hariitg  not  stnrc  childhood  seen  my 

A  h amour  srta*d  mm  to  lartslt  them  i 

And  seeing  I  was  here  aa  Uttle  kaawa 

A«  elsewhere  I  roald  bet  *ad  petadTtalwe 

Should  be  lest  leak'd  Ssr.  hither  did  I 

I  Ibnad  Oaaat  Ugo'a  people  la 

The  somctiaM  moctfagoe.  the  owacr 


Rvaoiaao. 
**  VHiy  hither?  U  ena  brlaf  yoa  tItUe  >ey 
To  look  nvoB  tht  iBBil  Itel  yaa  Imva  la* 
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■ILISCO. 

**  To  leok  npoB  th«  imy»  that  I  luiTe  lott, 

Rn^oo,  faringi  mt  Imi  i  and  hart  I  thought 

To  get  behind  themi  ibrmy  childhood  h«n 

Li«a  round  mo.    Bat  It  may  not  be.     By  UoaTons  I 

Thai  vary  childhood  bitterly  npbraidi 

The  manhood  rain  that  did  but  travesty, 

With  empty  and  unseasonable  mirth, 

Its  joye  and  ItghtncM.     From  each  brake  and  bower 

%V  here  thonghtleae  iporta  had  lawful  time  and  plaotf 

The  manly  child  rebukes  the  childish  man  \ 

And  more  reproof  end  bitterer  do  I  read 

In  many  a  peasant's  face,  whose  leaden  looks 

If  y  host  the  fanner  conitrues  to  my  shame. 

Injustice*  rural  tyranny  more  dark 

Than  that  of  courts,  hare  laid  their  brutal  hands 

On  those  that  claiin'd  my  tendance.    Want  and  Tiee 

And  li^ury  and  outrage  filled  my  lands, 

Whilrt  I,  who  saw  it  not,  my  tubfetance  threw 

To  feed  the  fraudulent  and  tempt  the  weak. 

Roggiero,  with  what  flittering  words  soe'er 

We  smear  the  lelflshneas  of  waste,  and  cuuot 

Onr  careless  tostings  bounties,  this  is  sure, 

Man  sinks  not  by  a  more  unmanly  Tlce 

Than  is  that  vice  of  prodigality — 

Van  finds  not  more  dishonour  than  in  debt. 

RUOOIRRO. 

*■  Farewell  my  ftinclfon  I    I  perceive  that  now 

Tots  need  no  moio  a  monitor.    To  roe. 

Who,  when  the  past  was  present,  sigh'd  to  see  it, 

The  pnsaent  brings  its  Joy.     One  work  is  wrought ; 

Adrersity  hath  borne  its  liest  of  fruits ; 

And,  issuing  iVom  this  gorge,  the  tract  you  tread. 

Though  it  be  ne'er  so  beggarly  and  shorn, 

Shall  lie,  I  augur  in  the  sunshine. 

•ILIgCO. 

"No  I 
Not  In  the  ranshinc  i  that  may  never  be  i 
Upon  my  path  the  sun  shall  shine  no  more. 
It  is  not  poverty  will  darken  it — 
In  many  another  point  I  erred,  but  not 
In  deeming  wealth  to  me  was  little  worth  i 
Nor  self  reproach — for  this,  though  sharp,  will  work 
lu  own  purgation  i  nor  the  world's  contempt, 
Which  with  a  light  and  friendly  disregard 
I  soon  could  conquer.     But  one  hope  there  was 
That  in  the  darkness  and  the  fVosty  air 
Bamt  brighter  stlU  and  brighter,  which  is  now 
8ct,  not  to  rise  again.    In  this  I  own 
Xeedfnl  severity  i  for  this  apart 
My  leyfnlnees  of  nature  had  escaped 
The  hands  of  Justice  and  all  worldly  ills 
Had  left  me  unehostiscd. 

BVOQIKRO. 

"  liomlba  lUse ! 

aiLitoo. 
**  Not  say  net  so>-ehe  means  not  to  be  false. 
No— ftlsenese  could  no  more  have  place  in  her 
Than  eoold  tlie  eankerworm  in  Paradise. 
She  promised.  It  Is  true,  till  AU-9ainUEve 
To  hold  herself  in  freedom  nnbetroth'd  i 
*Tis  likewise  true,  or  publicly  proclaimed. 
Count  Ugo  is  to  msrry  her  to-morrow. 
But  doubtless  she  has  deem'd  herself  releas'd 
By  my  desertion.     Since  that  fatal  night 
She  knows  of  me  no  more  than  that  I  vanished ; 
For  how  eonld  I,  a  beggar,  plead  to  her. 
An  heiress,  her  past  promise  7  With  what  aim  ? 
Since  should  she  wait  tiie  term,  the  luuc  still 
Must  he  obedience  to  her  sire's  behest. 
And  what  can  now  move  him  t 

kdooibho. 

•*  I  know  not  what. 
B«t  what  we  know  not  of  raoy  haply  b?. 
And  this  I  knovi— what  rules  the  true  of  heart 
Is  plighted  fislth,  not  clrenmstancw.    To-morrow  ? 
I  think  it  may  be  done— Bonzino*s  legs 
Will  carry  me  If  legs  of  mortal  steed 
Can  ^an  the  distance  In  the  time— and  so 
My  presence  and  my  protest  ihall  precede 
This  woeful  wedding. — Yes,  ere  noon  to-morrow, 
Before  Rosalba  faee  to  laoe  rU  sUnd, 
And,  be  it  at  the  altar's  foot,  oppose 
Her  prtar  promise  to  her  marriage  row. 
Leaadrokhol  my  horse. 


■  ILUCO. 

"  At  leatt  there's  troth 
In  friendsliip.    But  be  gentle  to  itosalba.** 

l£xeunf. 


Ruggiero  is  too  late :  the  wedding  is 
ali'eady  celebrated.  A  masked  ball, 
given  by  the  king,  follows  among  thu 
wedding  festivitiGS : — 

"RUOGIKRO 

*'  Too  late— too  late  I     Yet  shall  the  trnth  be  heard ! 
Though  wliat  is  irremediable  be  done, 
I^t  what  is  just  be  spoken.    To  that  ball 
Shall  come  a  dreary  and  unwelcome  guest." 

Ruggiero,  with  his  scourge  and  lamp, 
moves  about,  personating  Conscience, 
searching  out  sins,  and  chastising  the 
hearts  of  sinners. 

The  voice  of  Conscience  disturbs  the 
poor  bride,  who  has  married  an  old 
man,  in  violation  of  her  promise  to  a 
young  one ;  and  the  old  man  does  not 
escape  unwhip{)ed,  for,  in  addition  to 
his  sm  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  young 
people,  he,  it  seems,  had  vowed  a  piC 
grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  time 
of  his  former  wife's  death,  and  this  he 
will  now  fulfil. 

The  next  act  opens  with  a  scene  at 
the  royal  palace  of  Palermo.  We  learn 
from  a  conversation  between  Ubaldo 
and  the  chief  justiciary,  that  the  king's 
passion  for  the  doctor's  daughter  has 
riBen  into  actual  frenzv.  She  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  night  of  the  mar- 
riage. Ruggiero  is  suspected  of  hav. 
ing  carried  her  away  ;  and  colourable 
charges  touching  matters  of  account, 
and  malversations,  are  got  up  against 
him  by  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  thus 
extorting  from  him,  by  fear,  the  secret 
of  her  place  of  concealment.  *'  The 
king,"  says  the  chief  justice  to  UbaL. 
do,  "as  you  say,  my  lord,  must  be 
clean  lunatic,  to  make  this  ado  about 
a  doctor's  daughter,  seeing  that  he 
might  disport  himself  at  his  pleasure 
wiui  a  hundred  doctors'  daughters,  not 
to  say  a  hundred  ladies  of  greater  esti- 
mation and  nobility." 

Ubaldo  does  not  altogether  agree 
with  the  king's  interpretation  of  Rug- 
giero's  conduct,  and  thinks  that  "  ^e 
cock  is  most  likely  to  be  found  where 
the  hen-bird  hath  her  nest ;"  and  be 
tells  the  justiciary  "that  FiordeHzahath 
lately  gone  to  sojourn  for  a  season  with 
his  daughter,  who  lives  like  a  nun  singe 
her  marriage,  and  hath  chosen  for  her 
nunnery  the  convent  of   Malespiua, 
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'which  foil  to  Count  Ugo  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debt  due  to  liim  from  the 
former  lord  of  it,  that  castaway  Si- 
lisco."  Where  Silisco  has  gone  no  one 
knows ;  but  Rosalba  knows  that,  from 
about  the  time  of  his  disappearance 
from  Palermo,  there  has  been  lodging 
at  the  farm  near  the  castle  *'  a  peraon 
of  a  light,  lofly,  and  graceful  appear, 
ance,  courteous  and  winning  or  dc- 
meanour,"  who  answers  to  oilisco  in 
everything,  except  that  he  was  not  gay, 
but  pensive  and  retiring.  We  thus  see 
in  wnat  direction  Rosalba's  thoughts  and 
hopes  are  tending.  The  mystenous  visi- 
tor  is  regarded  by  the  farmers  and  farm, 
servants,  as  a  conjuror.  On  the  night 
of  his  coming  strange  sounds  are  heard 
in  the  air ;  and,  soon  after  the  sounds 
were  heard,  he  came  knocking  at  the 
door  I  Surely  no  one  but  a  conjuror 
was  ever  known  to  come  flying  through 
the  air  in  that  way.  And  besides  that» 
he  is  a  magnificent  man  to  look  at ;  and 
orders  this,  and  onlcrs  that,  as  thouj|;h 
the  powers  of  the  air  were  at  his  bid. 
ding.  He  cures  agues,  and  old  women 
witn  warts  come  to  be  charmed.  The 
priest  is  in  alarm.  It  were  better,  bo 
says,  to  die  and  be  saved,  than  be  healed 
and  be  damned ;  and  he  will  have  none 
of  the  conjuror's  cures.  The  falconer 
at  Uie  castle  has  his  scruples  as  to  Chris, 
tian  ailments ;  but  one  of  his  birds  has 
not  taken  her  food  for  three  days«  and 
as  she  has  no  soul  to  trouble  her,  ho 
thinks  she  may  safely  take  any  cure 
she  can  come  by ;  and  sends  to  consult 
the  ladies  on  this  point  of  casuistry. 
Fiordeliza,  weary  of  the  solitude  of 
the  place,  affects,  or  fancies  herself 
sick,  and  sends  for  the  conjuror.  The 
oonjuror  proves  to  be  Ruggiero.  In 
a  short  soliloquy  before  their  meet, 
ing,  we  find  Fiordeliza's  heart  relentinjg 
towards  her  former  lover ;  but  in  their 
conversation  she  betrays  her  jealousy 
of  Lisana,  and  is  ofiended  at  Kuggie. 
ro's  rafusal  to  explain  the  mvstery  of 
thiU  lady's  disiqipearanoe,  and  his  re. 
lation  to  her. 

Fiordelixa  has  spoken  harshly ;  and 
be  replies  :~- 


avMnno. 

4la«row»l  tli«r»*f  ao  awd 
■M,  had  I  lbo«|bt  70«  klaS. 

iPIWllIlM 


What  lines  hu  foUowM  thovt  thai 

There  might  h«Te  been  I  far  ftvCht  I 
Bow  road  jnm  Uian  th«  hlMoiy  «f  tta  |mI 
Tomakaoie  nam  loohanh? 


Of 
To 
IlMva 


riOBJ»BLISA. 

•*Wlutpaair 
Spaak  o«t  jtmt  qnanal  witii  tiw  paal  i  and  I 
Wm  lall  70a  of  mj  qiMuml  with  tha  preacal. 
I  vaa  kind  once,  uul^a  rajr  rncnidr/  cm* 
If  I  iiam'd  to  ehaase  witlwul  a  eaiuc. 


mCQOIKAO. 


u 


Xil! 


I  raad  It  but  ai  thcj  that  ran  nuj  road  1 
A  tala  of  no  ttnautomary  kind. 
The  lore  whoee  davn  btheld  its 
Beilected,  ai  It  roie  to  perfect  day. 
Saw  the  bright  colooring  of  the 
Grow  pale  Mid  diaappear.    Mj  ^riagfnf 
80  long  af  It  was  pleaaant,  light,  and  ftne* 
Wae  proaperoof  t  bvt  it  paai*d  too  moa  to 
I  eottld  not  make  a  plaything  of  mjr  love  t 
I  could  not  match  it  with  yonr  apettlTe 
*TiIl  garland!  ahoald  be  oonJnr*d  Into 
I  could  not  lightly  agitato  and  Iha 
The  airier  motlone  of  an  ameroaa  tawy. 
And  by  a  gklU  in  blowing  hot  attA  cold. 
And  changefbl  dolliaacCk  quicken  yon  vttk 
And  keep  yon  in  the  dark  till  yon  ihovld 
Z  waa  not  ignonnt  that  arte  Uka  tkam 
Armil,  when  bare  almpllcity  of  lovn 
Falls  iati  but  be  they  atroog  or  weak. 
Were  none  of  minai  and  thongk  ay 

break, 
C As  humbly  I  btflevn  It  win  not,)  rtltt 
Mora  wiUIngly  wonld  I  anftr  hf 
Thanpractiae 


riOBDBUSA. 

•"BaToI 
One  art  1  know— to  Jndga  men  by  their  ac 
And  not  their  secmlngs.  I  shonld  not  be 
Some  faults  to  own,  Rnggiero,  did  I  know 
That  he  to  whom  1  owa'd  them  wo«ld 
But  then  should  be  a  Justice  In 
Yonrs  is  the  greater  Ikult  I  eenJbaayoi 

avooicno. 
•«  Most  fblly,  flrankly,  ft««ly,lhMa  the 
Will  I  pour  out  confcasions.    I  a 
Inflexible,  undntlfbl,  self-wlird. 
In  anger  Tiolent,  of  a  moody  mind. 
And  latttrly  moroae  1  what  ftvtlwr? 
Benre,  Tindictlre. 

PIOBDBUZA. 

*How 

To  flght  with  shadows,  whUat  the  snhstoH 
Ton  hare  not  said  tliat  In  a  slippery  ka«r 
Yon  staln'd  a  maiden's 


BUOOIBBO. 

"  That  which  I  hara  not  said,  I  haw  mI< 
riOBDBUBA. 


BDnaiBBO. 


Har  iBMMtBet  la  with  ha 

noBDBuza. 

**B«twharali^r 

BOOttlBBa 

**  Secrets  that  are  ogr  own  yon  my  eamaaai. 
This  is  anothr  r's. 

As  he  leaves  the  cattle,  he  is  takrn 
by  the  provost  and  mamhalmcw.  wk> 
have  tracked  him  to  Fioitldiaa's 
dence. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
meet  Silisco,  who  had  not  been  Itoard 
of  since  Rosalba's  mairiage  :— 

■luaoa 
•  rait  nmay  horn  tha  Holy  Load 
Lam  holy  thaa  th«y  went.    My 
In  gratitade  aad  aarthly  lore 
To  besTcnly,  let  me  hive,  vhall  waa  aa  ism  t 
For  t'was  not  calcd  whea  I  wcelwart  tura'd 
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K«r  V4«  I  more  in  Paletline,  melhlnks, 

A  pHgrim  «nd  •  •trsng.-r  in  tae  liud 

Than  here  in  SIdl/  I  feel  m/aelf. 

Hark!  there  ue  Tolees I  tniTeUen,  no  doubt. 

Thia  ahelter  then  will  not  be  all  mine  omu 

Why  ahoold  it  be  f    80  churllah  am  I  grown 

TIhU  nothing  pleases  mo  bat  solitude, 

8he  that  for  shadows  keeps  an  open  houaet 

And  •ntertalna  the  futore  and  the  past. 

Tee— there  are  Toiocs— from  which  side  I  know  not  1 

And  tlumugh  the  isist  is  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  appariticQs  thin— the  ghosts  of  tives/* 

Wlule  he  is  still  speaking,  the  pro- 
vost and  marahalmen  enter  with  their 
prisoner.  We  learn,  from  a  conver- 
sation between  them,  the  secret,  which 
Ruggiero  has  hitherto  kept.  He  has 
hidden  Lisana  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Paolo,  of  which  his  aunt  is  abbess. 
Her  novidate  will  not  have  expired  till 
St.  Michael's  Eve,  when  she  is  to  take 
the  veil,  and  be  thus  safe  from  the 
king's  courtship.  Silisco  rescues  Rug. 
giero  fix>m  his  captors  by  a  stratagem ; 
and  Ruggiero  proposes  that  they  shall 
lire  like  wild  huntera  in  the  woods,  till 
St.  Michael's  Eve. 

•  Have  with  yon— there's  no  roof-tree  that  I  lore 
Ukc  the  Uto  roof-Uee  of  the  forest  lone." 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  palace  of 
Palermo.^  The  talk  is  of  the  homage 
Rosalba  is  to  perform  for  her  lands. 

A  Room  qf  Siot*  <n  Me  Kins**  Palace  at  Palerpuh-^ 

ROBALBA,  FlORDKLIEA,  and  OH  UBBBB. 

usnsa. 
**  Madame,  his  good  Lordship,  your  father,  bade 
me  a^  he  is  soskiag  the  King,  and  will  presently 
briag  yon  word  what  day  Is  fixed  for  your  inrestltnxe. 

[Ejni. 

VOIALBA. 

*•  ThJa  is  tha  dumber.    When  I  sea  again 
The  Ispaslry  and  old  chairs,  a  rtxy  dream 
Scams  the  pest  year,  from  which,  awakening  now, 
My  chiMhood  seems  the  sole  reality. 


rxOSDKLIZA. 

**  Tet,  If  I  err  not,  when  we  last  were  heiw 
Tew  ehildhood  was  the  dream  1  the  life  you  then 
Were  wakening  to  asam'd  very  sweetly  real. 
Do  yon  remember  ?  'twas  the  second  time 
ToanetSllisoo. 

BOIALBA. 

**  Three  long  days  had  past 
(iMCthoogh  delightfhl,  for  they  teem*d  with  thought! 
As  Maydays  taem  with  Itowers),  since  I  had  first 
Beheld  Um,  standing  in  the  sunset  lights, 
Beside  a  wreck,  half-burled  In  the  sand. 
Upon  the  western  shore.    I  see  him  now 
A  radiant  enatnre  with  the  sunset  glow 
Upon  his  Cam,  that  mingted  with  a  glow, 
Tet  snanier  from  within.    When  next  we  met 
Twaa  here,  aa  you  hare  saidi  and  then  his  miaa 
Was  If^iter,  with  an  outward  brightnem  clad, 
Iter  an  the  eoort  wea  present ;  yet  Z  mw 
Tl«  other  avdomr  through.** 


The  king  has  discovered  that  lisana 
is  in  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo.  She 
has  been  seen  attending  Aretina,  who  is 
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dying.     The  king,  ou  hearing  this,  cx- 
chuiiis : — 

TnX  KIXG. 
"  Qo  to  Uaggai,  the  old  J«w,  and  bid  him  come  to 
meinstently.    Provide  me  a  habit  of  a  rraucisean 
friar,  and  meet  me  here  an  boar  after  sunset.** 

We  next  behold  Lisana  taking  the 
veil,  and  are  told  of  Aretina's  death  :— 

BVGQIBRO. 

"IsArctinadead? 
aiLisco. 
**  Died  in  ray  anns  but  now,  meek  penitent  I 
With  loYC  and  Joy  upon  her  lips— so  sweet 
*Twas  as  the  dying  of  a  Sttmmer*s  day  1 
And  blessed  was  the  chance  which  brought  me  bera 
In  time  to  make  her  happier  in  her  death. 

KUOCIIBBO. 

"  What  was  it  yon  could  do  ? 

•iLiaoo. 

**  Her  mind,  poor  girl| 
Was  burden'd  with  two  secrets— one,  tlie  lore 
She  bare  rae  In  our  earlier  Jocund  days. 
Which  'twas  a  solace  to  disclose  in  death  1 
The  other  of  strange  import,  on  her  tongue 
To  teU  me  when  we  Jostled  in  the  cave. 
And  base  Spadone  stabbed  her  Arom  behind, 
*Twas  this— that   that    same  treasure  which   was 

brought 
Vxma  Rhodes  on  board  the  lnc1de«  Maddalena— 
That  treasure  which  we  dcem*d  Calabrian  seas 
Had  swallow'd  with  tlie  boatswain  and  the  mat^— 
What  time  yon  chas*d  them,  riding  on  the  storm, 
And  saw  them  founder — that  that  treasure  still 
Is  extant  upon  earth,  lodg'd  in  that  care.** 

The  next  scene  exhibits  the  Pass  of 
Smarrimento,  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  Convent  of  San  Paolo,  and  hiding 
among  the  shadows  of  the  rocks  are  our 
three  Israelitish  friends.  They  have  sup- 
plied the  king  with  money  for  an  adven- 
turcy  indicated  when  he  had  heard  of 
Lisana's  whereabouts,  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  same  notion  of  lending  money 
as  is  expressed  by  a  more  zespectable 
authority  in  an  early  part  of  the  play  :-^ 

*'  GIto  thou  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 
That  he  may  not  in  borrowing  interest  take, 
Else  tbon  shalt  but  befHend  his  ikulte,  allied 
Against  his  better,  with  his  baser  half.** 

We  have  Hasgai  reasoning  in  the 
same  way ;  and  the  great  value  of  these 
prudential  aphorisms  is,  as  Benjamin 
I^ranklin  long  ago  observed,  that  they 
give  a  man  a  formal  excuse  for  doing 
on  any  occasion  whatever  he  hkes  :— 

BAttOAI. 

**  Briefly  t  the  King  sent  for  me  seeretly  this  morn- 
ing, to  borrow  ten  thousand  ducatt ,  and  for  a  sniaU 
consideration  I  learnt  from  Master  Nltldo,  that  it  was 
wanted  for  the  spoiling  of  a  maiden  whleii  pxepareth 
herself  to  be  a  nun,  and  that  the  King  should  disguise 
himself  as  a  firiar,  and  go  forth  this  night  to  seek  her 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Paolo,  end  should  take  the 
money  with  him.  Monstrous  I  that  such  store  of  gold 
should  be  laviahcd  in  the  trafflckiog  with  a  convent 
and  tKe  loosening  of  the  girdle  of  a  maid !  Well ! 
be  thtll  shortly  pass  this  way,  and  then  shall  we  take 
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baclc»  to  b«  ttied  in  «n  honMt  and  prafiteble  enplojr* 
itteat.  tiODt  g<4d  which,  to  wrrc  a  fl'thy  and  tUIhU' 
oni  attinptt  I  was,  ai  it  were,  almost  coutraincd  to 
fife. 

•HAI-LUM. 

*•  Hagsid  I    Thon  wonld'rt  not  rob  the  King. 

BAOOAI. 

^  Tei,  mine  own  father,  if  it  were  to  nre  him  from 
tfai. 

■  ■A1.L0K. 

,  **  The  whole  eonntry  ihoold  be  aromed  to  dlaeorcr 
who  were  the  robbers  which  had  robbed  the  Kiog. 

BAaOAI. 

'*Thou  erreit  To  dltcloM  the  robbery  were  to 
betraj  himself.  He  will  retarn  discomfited  from  his 
enterprise,  and  hide  his  countenance  from  the  sbama 
thereof.  Come,  be  of  a  good  courage,  and  get  thee 
readjr.  Look  up,  Shallum  I  make  a  eheerftai  noise  to 
the  Ood  of  Jacob.  When  it  came  into  my  heart  to 
think  this  thing,  and  I  considered  that  the  gold  which 
passed  f^m  me  at  noon  should  return  to  me  ere  the 
•ecoad  watch,  I  was  as  a  man  that  rejolceth  In  his 
own  I  yea,  I  skipped  like  a  ram.** 

The  king  enterSi  and  is  attacked  by 
the  Jews ;  Silisco,  still  in  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  comes  up  in  time  to  rescue  the 
kine,  and  in  the  scuffle  Haggai  is  slain. 

Ihe  next  scene  is  in  the  audience- 
chamber  at  Palermo.  It  is  St.  Mi- 
chael's festival.  The  king  demands  if 
any  one  has  a  suit,  that  now  is  his 
time  to  speak.  The  pilgrim,  who  has 
rescued  him  from  the  Jews,  steps  for- 
ward. Before  he  can  speak,  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  king,  who  does  not  wi*9h 
that  ne  should  distinctly  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  he  has  lately  ren- 
dered him,  but  who  acknowledges  oblL 
gations  which  none  other  can  estimate 
aright,  and  thon  confers  on  him  the 
toroperty  of  the  throe  Jews,  which  had 
become  forfeited. 

Rosalba  now  enters  to  do  homage 
for  Count  Uffo's  lands.  Ugo's  will  is 
first  read.  Ho  loaves  his  gomls  to  his 
wife  while  unwedded;  should  she  wed, 
they  were  left  to  a  pilgrim  nameil 
Buonaiuto. 

The  pilgrim  is  SiUsco,  who  from  the 
day  of  the  marria^  had  accompanied 
the  Count  in  his  pilgrunago. 

We  cannot  find  room  for  the  whole 

scene,  but  Bosalba's  words  must  bo 

given:— 

aesALBA. 

•*  So  ttraiigely  ikel 
Xvcnti  have  coon  «po«  bm,  that  my  head 
Is  halMwwilder'd  i  but  my  heart  is  clear  i 
And  loat  Indeed  to  stnse,  and  lore,  and  114b, 
That  heart  must  be  or  e'er  it  could  deny 
That  it  is  aU  your  own.** 

A  characteristic  dialogue  between 
Rug^ero  and  Fiordeliu  follows.  The 
king  mterrupts  :— 

raa  am*. 

*«  twtly  now 
7o«  vtll  aol  to  untoward  be  to  try 
Bla  patiMoe  longer.    TlUmk  k«v  muk$  a  mm 
Bit  Mit  hilh  Uaiir*i. 


FIOBOBiimA. 

•«WcU,^,ifynr(ia(i 
If  ath  less  of  pakienee  ]«n  In  looking  on 
Than  I,  that  bear  the  burthen,  then.  I  thiak« 
It  may  be,  for  your  ease  and  for  mine  ew«, 
I  shaU  be  tntored  to  eay,  •  Tes  *— in  time. 
The  scarecrow,  sir,  was  married  te  the  sa^jpolt 
In  time  I  but,  bless  me!  nwaa  a lodtaM eeaiti^ 


**  On  your  own  Ume  and  humour  wlU  I  viM 
As  heretofore. 

PIORDCUSA. 

**  Then,  dear  Rnggicro^  Ti 
For  *tl«  my  humour  that  tlie  time  he 

■ILItCO. 
**  Then  shall  this  glorious  vow  bo 
Of  all  the  hoars  in  all  the  aces  pai 
SInee  the  Srst  morning's  roqr  SnfCT  tewiiM 
The  bowers  of  Kden.    Orooa  defend  my  he«t 
That  now  it  bound  not  hack  to  what  it  wet 
In  days  of  old,  forgetting  all  that  slnce^ 
Has  tried  and  tamed  It  1    No^  Roaalha,  no— 
Albeit  yon  wares  be  bright  as  oa  the  day 
When,  dancing  to  the  shore  ftam  T\\*  Ida, 
They  bronsht  mc  a  new  joy,  y«C  ter  «i 
The  Joy  falls  now  upon  a  heart  pevpai'd 
By  many  a  trouble,  omay  a  tri^  poat. 
And  striking  root,  shaU  fleuriah  amd 

Our  extracts  have  not  been  sefectrd 
with  any  riew  of  presenting  to  cor 
readers  the  best  passages  in  tM  dranu 
There  are  in  it  no  yery  prominrot  «t 
separable  passages,  and  the  beautr  m' 
this  work  IS  not  in  its  parts,  but  s^  4 
whole.     It  b  scarce  possible  to  think 
of  the  efiect  of  anv  one  scene  deUu-b<^ 
from  the  rest.     No  one  passage  ftaa^l* 
very  distinctly  forward ;  and  while  i> 
characters  of  the  dramatU  nenom^  ^i* 
distinguished  from  each  otner  bv  Tin 
mark^  traits,  yet  then*  is  Ktl!ke  u. 
borrowed    from    soUloquy    or    nuiv 
tive.      The   conventtonal  artifice*  bj 
which  the   dramatist   makes  tiw  r- 
dience  acM|uainte<l  with  what  it  is  <ii'f'- 
cult  to  n>pn*5ent  as  acted,  and  whi  u 
therefore,   is  generally  toki   in  fom' 
heavy  narration,  are  here  whoUr  avmi- 
ed,  and   this  renders  it   necessary*  t' 
watch  every  turn  in  the  dialogur,  1*  -'- 
something  of  inten*st  or  of  ^lantu* 
should  escape  attention.     To  tbe  n*  r 
foniuil  drama  the  woric  is   what  t' 
novel  b  to  the  romance.     The  st^V-  * 
perfectly  graceful,  reminding  us  01  t 
conversations  in  Miss  BailEe's  tctut- 


|<iW- 


dies.     In  Mr.  Tarlor  there  is,  b< 
ever,  more  eai^  and  less  of  mannerism; 
but  in  both  there  is  the  nune  p*"* 
flense  and  good  fi>eling,  and  the  t«ia« 
total  absence  of  glitter,  which  mtnm  is 
Sheridan    becomes    wearisome*    aj»i 
makes  too  stn'ere  a  deiuaod  on  lh»  At- 
tention.    Mr.  Taylor's  style  is  aa  pnrr 
something  less  rounded,  perhap*.  x-i 
less  studied  than  thai  of  Mias  lt^\z 
worth.   It  often  reminds  us  of  nwrttcf. 
soma  of  iHioae  works  an  iatoribad  s.* 
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Mr.  Tajlor — the  autiior  of  "  Essays 
written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business.*'* 
In  that  writer^  the  happiness  of  parti* 
cular  words  strikes  us  more  oflen  than 
in  Heni7  Taylor ;  but  we  are  far  from 
sore  that  this,  while  it  increases  the 
momentary  e^ct,  is  a  merit.  Is  it 
fimcifnl  in  us  to  think  that  in  these 
occasional  felicities  of  language  which 
separate,  as  it  were,  a  word  from 
those  around  it — a  paragraph  from  its 
ocHitext — we  see  the  imagination  play- 
ing with  its  subject,  rather  than  the 
lediole  mind  engaged  ? 

*•  I  marked 
Thai  mM  tha  dttqmr-wwk  «f  light  mnd  thMlc, 
With  eorioiis  ehoiot  hs  pla?kcd  no  other  flowtra 
B«t  thoM  Ott  vhloh  tho  mooallght  hlL** 

Sdn,  to  criticise  in  this  spirit  works 
which  have  given  us  great  aelight,  dis- 
puting or  dispelling  beauty  after  beau- 
ty wUl  not  do  I  and  we  must  remember 
uiat  an  author  who  thu.^  seems  to  play 
with  his  subject,  may,  in  fact,  be  but 
eeeking  to  communicate  truths  which 
would  otherwise  have  little  chance  of 
access  to  his  hearer's  mind,  in  a  less 
obtrusive  character  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  indisputable  proportions. 
Whatever  is  original  in  speculation, 
must  be  presented  as  if  it  were  doubt- 
ful, or  an  author  will  seem  to  claim 
the  right  of  an  instructor,  instead  of 
appearing  to  be  one  engaged  on  an 
inquiry  m  common  with  the  hearer 
whom  he  seeks  to  interest.  We  are, 
however,  straying  from  our  subject, 
and  are  dwelling  on  points  which  con- 
cern the  essayist  rather  than  the  dra- 
matist, for,  as  faults  or  as  merits,  they 
can  scarce  exist,  except  in  passages 
where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  and  not  in  that  of  an  imaginary 
diaracter. 

We  are  told  by  our  author  that  he 
feel5  the  scenes  in  mo.lem  fiction  to  be 
ofien  painfully  harrowing.  In  many 
of  these  cases  it  can  be  plainly  shown 


that  the  limits  of  Art  are  transcended* 
In  the  ancient  tragedy,  there  was  al- 
ways reason  for  the  steering.  It  was 
not  jpain  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  or 
exhibited  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
skill  of  the  poet  or  the  actor,  but  it 
was  the  measure  of  dirine  wrath,  or  of 
superhuman  endurance.  It  was  the 
suffering  of  a  god  or  a  demigod.  The 
scene  was  cast  in  the  heroic  ages. 
There  is  a  story  told  bv  Herodotus, 
and  commented  on  by  Schlegel,  which 
b  calculated  to  illustrate  the  view  which 
the  Greeks  took  of  such  things.  Mile* 
tus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians^ 
In  Herodotus*s  account  of  its  destruc- 
tion, we  are  given  the  language  of  the 
oracle  concerning  it  :— 

Kmi  rirt  )j|  UtXnrtt  MUMPt  Wl/ti)^mn  Ifyi^, 

Vtiw  ^  iifun^M  jBkStvfiHi  AxXsin  fnkiftt.^ 

The  words  of  the  oracle  were  ^- 
filled.  The  men  were  slain  by  the. 
*'long-h^red'*  Persians— the  women 
were  treated  as  slaves.  As  to  the  tern, 
pie  and  the  shrine  at  Didvmi,  it  ceased 
to  be  tended  by  the  Milesians,  which 
perhaps  satisfies  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  oracle ;  but  so  far  from 
beng  tended  by  others,  it  was  burnt 
and  pillaged.  The  poet  Pluynicus 
composed  a  drama  upon  **  the  capture 
of  Miletus.  When  it  was  acted  at 
Athens,  the  whole  theatre  burst  into 
tears ;  but  the  poet  was  fined  a  thou- 
sand drachmas  for  renewing  the  me- 
mory of  their  domestic  misfortunes, 
and  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
should  thenceforward  act  that  drama." 

The  example  of  the  ancients,  then, 
so  far  from  supporting  the  writers  who 
seek  to  produce  effect  by  excitement, 
is,  when  examined,  entirely  in  the  other 
way.  To  calm  the  perturbation  of  the 
passions  seems,  in  any  interpretation  we 


•  We  have  reviewed,  in  formor  volames,  this  writer's  "  Claims  of  Laboar,**  see  DuBLnr 
UsnvBf&sTTT  Maoazixb,  Vol.  XXV.,  and  his  "  Henry  11."  DusLiir  UiovEEurrr  Maoa- 
ZDTB,  VoL  XXni.  We  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  before  now  called  oar  readers* 
atteotioo  to  the  essays  on  slavery  in  the  second  volume  of  his  **  Friends  in  Conncil,*'  and  to 
the  fflnsCrations  of  that  most  important  and  most  peq)lexing  chapter  on  the  history  of  the 
hnraan  raoe  given  in  his  "  Conqaerors  of  the  New  World.'*  Of  these  books — the  last,  most 
prabaUy,  in  connection  witli  the  American  historian  Prescott^we  most  soon  find  or  make  an 
opportonity  of  communicating  with  our  readers. 

f  ^*  And  tboa  MiletnSi  contrived  of  wicked  deeds, 

Though  shalt  become  a  banquet  and  rich  spoib  to  many; 
Thy  wives  shall  wash  the  feet  of  many  long-haired, 
And  others  shall  have  the  care  of  our  temple  at  DidymL'* 
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can  give  to  the  language  of  the  most 
subtle  of  the  ancient  critics,  to  have 
been,  if  not  the  absolute  purpose  of 
the  dramatic  poet,  yet  the  presup- 
posed condition  on  which  alone  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  to  receive  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  which  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  drama  to  give.  This,  how- 
ever, we  must  leave  for  the  present  un- 
discussed. 

Among  the  volumes  which  we  had 
thought  of  bringing  before  our  readers' 
nottoe  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty — 
"Annesleyand  other  Poems" — ^by  Anna 
Harriet  Drury.  «« Annesley"  was  sentto 
us  on  its  first  publication,  but  by  some 
accident  the  volume  was  mislaid,  and 
has  almost  by  accident  again  met  our 
eye,  when  we  were  looking  at  the  books 
which  we  have  been  just  speaking  of. 
We  have  room  but  for  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  but  even  in  the  passages  we 
have  selected  fromTennyson  and  Henry 
Taylor  there  is  nothbg  more  tonching- 
ly  beautifid :— > 


«*H«  VM  Um  IhToared  Mend  of  wrljr  d«jg| 

Uj  fanaroM  rlTal  for  icholMtle  pniM  i 

11/  vaan  oxmple  In  the  peth*  of  right* 

In  aU  raperlor — mvc  in  boyith  might. 

Bdc,  wMk  offtmoM,  a  ilight  and  ■tudiom  jonth, 

HU  tf  all  Intalleet,  his  lip  all  trntb, 

Xurkod  fer  hia  gaoiitt*  for  hit  laamlng  eft»wn«d. 

Be  ahuimed  the  aporti  for  whldi  we  were  renowsed. 


I  vBt  h:a  champUm  then,  though  hot  in 
What  but  reapect  and  to»«  eimld  AnmiL 
H«  vM  to  me,  vhat  I  remember  atfll— 
The  guide,  the  magnet,  of  av  w«jrwwd  wilL~ 
Had  I  ne'er  left  l»ia  lUle !— Imt  m^hMd'a  imla 
Drove  me  to  gather  valth  In  £sMeni  epoila. 
And  Annevley.  when  hla  cotfogc  hooowa  ceaml. 
Merged  a  bright  genlna  in  a  poriih 


••It  oeaeed  at  lasti  the  paarioi^  and  the 

And  I  retreated  from  wf  Emiem  lift. 

Laden  with  wealth,  and  atamd  bete*  mj 

Bctnrned  repining  to  my  naUTe  diaM. 

lly  end  of  being  gained,  my  laboor  oV, 

I  hal  DO  more  to  gain,  yet  ti^iied  for  mora. 

The  world  was  mln<r.  with  all  the  wnrld  can  tei 

I  tried  It  alt,  and  found  tt,  vanity  t 

Rcatlem  from  ipot  to  ipot  I  wandered  en. 

Seeking  for  peM«  on  earth,  and  finding 

Till  to  the  Tillage  were  my  fbotatrpa  mi 

Where  the  brief  manhood  of  my  friead 

There,  like  a  wellapring  to  Ito  analest 

Canw  the  cheeked  tide  of  old  aftcUon 

I  reached  hU  Chnreh  i  I  paeed  the  alknt 

Till  fancy  h<»rd  hla  Toloe,  and  eanjht  hie  ^•Itt 

Till  mixing  thinfi  that  are  with  thingi  thai  ■■■ 

Oar  leparatioo  hot  appeered  a  dreun. 

And  when  again  I  eonght  the  open  nir, 

I  almort  ttarted  not  to  And  him  then.** 

Annesky's  story  ia  told  to  his  oU 
fnend  by  a  venerable  man  wboa  in 
meets  in  the  churchvard.  ^  It  is  a  n>. 
manco  of  domestic  liie,  which  it  wouil 
not  be  fair  to  tell  in  any  but  the  •>• 
thor  s  words,  and  for  this  we  have  not 
^aoe. 

We  have  seldom  been  more  oleajevl 

Anncafev*** 

'a. 


than  with  the  iKwm  of 


•• 
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The  nijzht  of  a  bitter  winter  day  had 
oome;  froatyand  hail,  and  snow  carried 
a  sense  of  new  desolation  to  the  cold 
hearths  of  the  moneyless,  wliilst  the 
wealthy  only  drew  the  closer  to  their 
bright  fires,  and  experienced  stronger 
feeungs  of  comfort. 

In  a  small  back  apartment  of  a  mean 
house,  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters 
of  Edinbur^,  a  young  man  sat  with 
a  jien.  in  his  fingers,  endeavouring  to 
write,  though  the  blue  tint  of  his  nails 
shewed  that  the  blood  was  almost  frozen 
in  his  hands.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
room ;  the  old  iron  grate  was  rusty  and 
damp,  as  if  a  fire  had  not  blazed  in  it 
for  years ;  the  hail  dashed  against  the 
fractured  panes  of  the  window;  the 
yoong  man  was  poorly  and  scantily 
dressed,  and  he  was  very  thiUf  and 
bilious  to  all  appearance;  his  sallow 
yellow  face  and  hollow  eyes  told  ai 
diseue,  mfaeiy.  and  the  absence  of 
nope. 

His  hand  shook  with  cold,  as,  by  the 
light  of  the  meanest  and  cheapest  of 
candles,  he  slowly  traced  line  after  line, 
with  the  vain  thought  of  making  money 
by  his  writings.  In  his  boyish  days  he 
had  entered  the  ranks  of  literature, 
with  the  hopes  of  fame  to  lead  him  on, 
but  disappointment  after  disappoint- 
ment, and  miserable  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  suflferinghad  been  his  fate : 
now  the  vision  of  fame  had  become  dim 
in  his  sick  soul — he  was  writing  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  money,  any  trifle, 
by  his  pen. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  acquiring  money 
to  which  the  millions  bend  their  best 
enezgies,  that  of  literature  is  the  most 
forlorn.  The  artificers  of  necessaries 
and  luxuries,  for  the  animal  existence, 
have  the  world  as  their  customers ;  but 
those  who  labour  for  the  mind  have 
but  a  limited  few,  and  therefore  the 
supply  of  mental  work  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  thousands 
of  the  unknown  and  struggling,  even 
thouzh  possessed  of  much  genius,  must 
sink  before  the  famous  few  who  monopo- 
lise the  literary  market,  and  so  the 
younff  writer  is  overlooked.  He  mav  be 
stamng,  but  his  manuscripts  will  be 
return^  to  him;  the  emoluments  of 


literature  are  all  flowing  in  othe^ 
channels ;  he  is  one  added  to  the  thou* 
sands  too  many  in  the  writing  world ; 
his  eflforts  may  bring  him  miseiy  and 
madness,  but  not  money. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
woman  entered ;  and  advancing  near 
the  little  table  on  which  the  young  man 
was  writing,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 
with  a  look  in  which  anger,  and  the  ex- 
treme wretcbedness  which  merges  on 
insanity,  were  mingled.  She  seemed 
nearly  fi^y;  her  features  had  some 
remaining  traces  of  former  regularity 
and  beauty,  but  her  whole  countenance 
now  was  a  volume  filled  with  the  most 
squalid  suflering  and  evil  passions ;  her 
cheeks  and  eyes  were  hollow,  as  if  she 
had  reached  the  extreme  of  old  age ; 
she  was  emaciated  to  a  woeful  degree ; 
her  dress  was  poor,  dirty,  and  tattered, 
and  worn  without  any  attempt  at 
proper  arrangement. 

"Writing!  writing  I  writing!  Thank 
God,  Andrew  Carson,  the  pen  will 
soon  drop  from  your  fingers  with  star- 
vation." 

The  woman  siud  this  in  a  half>scream. 
ing,  but  weak  and  broken-down  voice. 

"Mother,  let  me  have  some  peace,'* 
said  the  youns  writer,  turning  his  face 
away,  so  that  ne  might  not  see  her  red 
glanng  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

"  Av,  Andrew  Carson,  I  sa^r  thank 
Grod  that  the  force  of  hunger  will  soon 
now  make  you  drop  that  cursed  writ- 
ing. Thank  Grod,  if  there  is  the  Grod 
that  my  father  used  to  talk  about  in 
the  Ions  nights  in  the  bonnie  highland 
glen,  where  it's  like  a  dream  of  lang 
syne  that  I  ever  lived." 

She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  breast^ 
as  if  some  recollections  of  an  over- 
powering nature  were  in  her  soul. 

*<  The  last  rag  in  your  trunk  has 
gone  to  the  pawn ;  you  have  neither 
shirt,  nor  coat,  nor  covering  now,  ex- 
cept what  you've  on.  Write — write-., 
if  you  can,  without  eating ;  to-morrow 
you'll  have  neither  meat  nor  drink 
here,  nor  aught  now  to  set  money  on." 

"  Mother,  I  am  in  daily  expectation 
of  receiving  something  for  my  writing 
now ;  the  post  this  evening  may  bring 
me  some  good  news." 
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He  said  this  with  hesitation,  and 
there  was  little  of  hope  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face. 

*'Groodnewsl  good  news  about  your 
writing  I  that's  the  good  news  *ill  never 
come;  never,  you  good-for-nothing 
scribbler  1'* 

She  screamed  forth  the  last  words 
in  a  voice  of  frenzy.  Her  tone  was 
a  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  accents. 
She  had  resided  for  some  years  of  her 
earlier  life  in  Ireland. 

As  the  young  writer  looked  at  her 
and  listened  to  her«  the  pen  shook  in 
his  hand. 

*'  Go  out,  and  work,  and  make  money. 
Ay,  the  working  people  can  live  on  the 
best,  whilst  you,  with  that  pen  in  your 
fingers,  are  starving  yourself  and  me.*' 
'*  Mother,  I  am  not  strong  enoun;h 
for  labour,  and  my  tastes  are  strong ly« 
very  strongly,  for  literature." 

"  Not  strong  enough  I  you're  twenty 
past.  It's  twenty  long  years  since  the 
cursed  night  I  brought  you  into  the 
world." 

^  The  young  writer  gazed  keenly  on 
his  mother,  tor  he  was  afraid  she  was 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  as 
was  too  oflen  the  case  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  how  she  could  have  obtained 
fnonc^,  as  he  knew  there  was  not  a 
farthmg  in  the  house.  The  woman 
seemed  to  divine  the  meaning  of  his 
looks — 

'•I'm  not  drunk,  don*t  think  it,** 
the  cried ;  ''  its  the  hunger  and  tiie 
forrow  that's  in  my  head.' 

"  Well,  mother,  perhaps  this  even- 
ing's post  may  have  some  good  intelli- 
gence." 

*  'What  did  the  morning's  post  bring  ? 
There,  there — don't  I  see  i I— -them's 
the  bonnie  hopes  of  yours." 

She  pointed  to  the  table,  where 
lay  a  couple  of  returned  manuscripts. 
Andrew  glanced  towanls  the  parcel, 
and  made  a  strong  effort  to  suppress 
the  deep  sigh  which  heaved  his  breast* 
•*  Ay,  then*  it  is— there's  a  bundle  of 
that  stuff  ye  spend  your  nights  and 
days  writing ;  taking  the  fle^h  off  your 
bones,  and  making  that  face  of  yours 
so  black  and  yellow ;  it's  your  father's 
face,  too^ay~..weU  it's  like  him  now, 
indeed — the  ruffian.  I  wi>li  I  had  never 
seen  him,  nor  you,  nur  this  world." 

"My  father,"  said  Andrew,  and  a 
feeling  of  interest  overspread  his  bloud* 
less  iace.  *'  You  have  told  me  little  of 
liim.  Why  do  you  spetk  of  him  lo 
harshly?" 


"  Go  and  work,  and  make  monej,  I 
say.    I  tell  you  I  most  get  moeer; 
right  or  wrong,  I  must  get  it ;  there'i 
no  living  longer,  and  endoring  vkit 
I've  endured.    I  dream  of  being  rich ; 
I  waken  every  morning  from  viiioiis 
where  my  hands  are  fiUd  with  aooey; 
that  wakening  turns  my  head,  when  I 
know  and  see  there  is  not  a  halfpeaor 
in  the  house,  and  when  I  see  you,  tnv 
son,  sitting  there,  working  like  %(k\ 
with  pen  and  brain,  but  without  the 
power  to  earn  a  penny  for  me.    Ga 
out  and  work  with  your  hands,  I  ssr 
again,  and  let  me  get  money— do  sov- 
thing,  if  it  brings  money.  There  u  tk 
old  woman  over  the  way,  who  hs»  4 
working  son;  his  mother  may  ble«  is:  i 
that  he  is  a  shoemaker  and  not  a  p^t; 
she  is   the  happy  woman,  so  a^iW} 
covered  with  warm  flannel  andituflftL « 
weary  weather,  and  her  mutton,  vi 
her  tea,  and  her  money  jingling  in  *'( 
p<x;ket  for  ever ;  that'tf  what  a  wxjuV  •  i 
son  can  do — a  shoemaker  can  do  tL.:. ' 
At  this  some  noiste  in  the  kitili  a 
called  Mrs.  Carson  away,  to  the  jp'ai 
relief  of  Andrew.  Uerose,anddo4eO:h> 
door  gently  after  her.  He  seated  btn^«  i 
again,  and  took  up  his  pen,  bat  ^ « 
head  fell  listlessly  on  his  band ;  be  f*  •* 
aj  if  his  mother's  words  were  yet  tvh^. 
ing  in  his  ears.      Prom  his  earliest  ib- 
fancy  he  had  rogardetl  her  with  u  -; 
and  wonder,  more  than  love. 

^Irs.  Carson  was  the  daughter  vc'i 
Scotch  Fresbvterian  clvrgynian,  «t> 
was  suspected  by  his  bneihrvn  b  th* 
minbtry  of  entertain! ns  peculiar  tw 
of  religion  on  some  points,  and  ab  >  • 
being  at  intervals  rather  unsotto*!  1 
his  mind.  He  bestowe«l«  howe\er.  ^ 
suiK^rior  education  on  bis  only  daujbirr. 
and  in!<tructed  her  carefully  biw  * 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  vi>  '- 
she  was  nut  more  than  fourteen.  A* 
her  father  k*f\  her  little  if  any  supp  rt. 
she  was  under  thene«'«<ily  of  jpi>iQ{:i*' 
reside  with  relations  in  In^land,  wl.v 
moved  in  a  rather  hu mble  rank.  Of  Iv.  : 
subticquent  hl&tory  little  was  known  t" 
Andrew;  she  always  maintained  sil<:  « 
regarding  his  father,  and  seemed  ao.-r} 
when  ho  ventured  to  «iuestion  ^  * 
A r drew  wa<  l>orn  in  Ireland,  ar«l  .t 
si<led  there  until  alK)ut  hi>  eighth  ^(  ^'^ 
when  hi.4  mother  returned  to  SvvtU'  I 
It  W.X4  frvMU  his  mother  Andrew  ha*! 
gaiiuHl  all  the  liitle  education  that  hU 
bei*n  bestowed  on  him.  That  v-h- 
cation  was  most  capriciously  impartr!. 
imd  in  its  extent  only  went  the  )tof^ 
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of  teaching  blm  to  read  partially ;  for 
ifriiateyer  mrther  advaDces  he  had  madet 
he  was  indebted  to  his  own  self- culture. 
At  times  his  mother  would  make  some 
efforts  to  impress  on  him  the  advan. 
tages  of  edncation:  she  would  talk  of 
poetry^  and  repeat  specimens  of  the 
poets  which  her  memory  had  retained 
from  Uie  period  of  her  girlhood  in  her 
lather's  house ;  but  of^nest  the  Ian. 
gua^e  of  bitterness,  violence,  and  exe- 
cration was  on  her  lips.  With  the  ne- 
ver-ceasing complaints  of  want — want 
of  position,  want  of  friends,  but,  most 
of  ally  want  of  money — sounding  in  his 
ears,  Andrew  grew  up  a  poet.  The 
unsettled  and  aimless  mind  of  his  mother, 
shadowed  as  it  was  with  perpetud 
blackness,  prevented  her  from  calmly 
and  wisely  striving  to  place  her  son  in 
some  position  by  which  he  could  have 
aided  in  supporting  himself  and  her. 
As  a  child,  Andrew  was  shy  and  solitary, 
caring  little  for  the  society  of  children 
of  his  own  years,  and  taking  refuse 
from  the  never-ceasing  violence  of  his 
toother's  temper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  poor  bed-room,  with  some  old 
book  which  he  had  contrived  to  bor- 
row, or  with  his  pen,  for  he  was  a 
'writer  of  verses  from  an  early  age. 

Andrew  was  small-sized,  sickly,  ema- 
ciated, and  feeble  in  frame ;  his  mind 
had  much  of  the  hereditary  weakness 
Yisible  in  his  mother ;  his  imagination 
and  his  passions  were  strong,  and  easily 
excited  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  overwhelm 
for  the  moment  his  reason.  With  a 
little-exercised  and  somewhat  defective 
judgment ;  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
wond ;  with  few  books;  with  a  want  of 
that  tact  possessed  by  some  intellects, 
of  knowing  and  turning  to  account  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  m  literature,  it 
was  hardlv  to  be  expected  that  An- 
tlrew  would  soon  succeed  as  a  poet, 
though  his  imagination  was  powerful, 
and  there  was  pathos  and  even  oc- 
casional sublimity  in  his  poetry.  For 
five  long  years  he  had  been  toiling  and 
striving  without  any  success  whatever. 
in  hia  vocation,  in  the  way  of  realising 
dther  fame  or  emolument. 

Now,  as  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  two  returned  manuscripts  on  his 
table,  his  torturing  memory  passed  in 
Teview  before  him  the  many  times  his 
hopes  had  been  equally  lost.  He  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  bad 
endured  so  many  disappointments !  He 
shook  and  trembled  with  a  convulsive 
«gODy  as  he  recalled  poem  after  poem. 


odes,  sonnets,  epics,  dramas— he .  ha4 
tried  everything ;  he  had  built  so  many 
glorious  expectations  on  each  as,  night 
after  night,  shiverino;  with  cold  and 
faint  with  sickness,  he  had  persisted 
in  gathering  from  his  mind,  and  ar- 
ranging laboriously,  the  brightest  and 
most  powerful  of  his  poetical  fancies, 
and  hoped,  and  was  often  almost  sure, 
they  would  spread  broadly,  and  be  felt 
deeply  in  the  world.  But  there  they 
had  all  returned  to  him — there  they 
lay,  unknown,  unheard  of — they  were 
only  so  much  waste  paper. 

As  each  manuscript  had  found  its 
way  back  to  him,  he  had  received  every 
one  with  an  increasing  bitterness  and 
despair,  which  gradually  wrought  his 
brain  almost  to  a  state  of  mental  ma- 
lady. By  constitution  he  was  nervous 
and  melancholy:  the  utmost  of  the 
world's  success  would  hardly  have 
made  him  happy ;  he  had  no  mtemal 
strength  to  cop^  with  disappointment 
— no  sanguine  hopes  pointing  to  a 
brighter  future :  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  present  failures.  One  moment 
he  doubted  sorely  the  power  of  his  own 
genius ;  and  the  thought  was  like 
death  to  him,  for  without  fame — with- 
out raising  himself  a  name  and  a  posi- 
tion  above  the  common  masses — he  felt 
he  could  not  live.  Again,  he  would 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  undisoem- 
ing  publishers  to  whom  his  poetry  bad 
been  sent ;  he  would  anathematise 
them  all  with  the  fierce  bitterness  of  a 
soul  which  was,  alas  I  unsubdued  in 
many  respects  by  the  soflening  and 
humbling  influences  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  He  had  not  the  calm  reflec- 
tion which  might  have  told  him  that, 
young,  uneducated,  utterly  unlearned 
m  the  world  and  in  books  as  he  was, 
his  writings  must  of  necessity  have*  a 
kind  of  inferiority  to  the  works  of 
those  possessed  of  more  advantages. 
He  had  no  deep,  sober  principles  or 
thoughts ;  his  tnoughts  were  feelings 
which  bore  him  on  their  whirlwind 
course  to  the  depths  of  agony,  and  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  for  his  health 
was  evidently  seriously  impaired  by 
the  indulgence  of  long-continued  emo- 
tions of  misery. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  rejected  ma- 
nuscripts in  nis  hand :  it  was  a  legen- 
dary poem,  modelled  something  after 
the  style  of  Byron,  though  the  ^oung 
author  would  have  violently  denied  the 
resemblance.  He  thought  of  the  pwis 
he  had  bestowed  on  it-i-of  the  amouni 
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of  thought  and  dreams — the  sick  lan- 
guid headaches,  the  pained  breast,  the 
weary  mind  it  had  so  often  occasioned 
him ;  then  he  saw  the  marks  of  tears 
on  it — the  gush  of  tears  which  had 
come,  as  if  to  extinguish  the  fire  of 
madness  which  had  kindled  in  his 
brain.  When  he  «aw  that  manuscript 
returned  to  him,  the  marks  of  the  tears 
were  there  staining  the  outside  page. 
He  looked  fixedly  on  that  manuscript^ 
and  his  thin  face  became  darker,  and 
more  expressive  of  all  that  is  hopeless 
in  human  sorrow ;  the  bright  light  of 
success  shone  as  if  so  far  away  from 
him  now — away  at  an  endless  distance, 
which  neither  his  strength  of  body  or 
mind  could  ever  carry  him  over. 

At  that  moment  the  sharp  rapid 
knock  of  the  postman  sounded  in  nis 
ears.  His  heart  leaped  up,  and  then 
suddenly  sank  with  suffocating  fear, 
for  the  dark  mood  of  despair  was  on 
him — could  it  be  another  returned  ma. 
nuscript?  He  had  only  one  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  publisher  ;  the  one  on 
which  he  had  expended  all  his  powers 
— the  one  to  which  he  trusted  most :  it 
was  a  tragedy.  He  had  dreamed  the 
preceding  night  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted ;  he  hid  dreamed  it  had  brought 
him  showers  of  gold ;  he  had  been  for 
a  moment  happy  beyond  the  bounds  of 
human  happiness,  though  he  had  awoke 
with  a  sense  of  horror  on  his  mind  he 
knew  not  whv.  The  publisher  to  whom 
he  had  sent  his  tragedy  was  to  present 
it  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  London 
theatres.  Had  it  been  taken,  per. 
formed,  successful  ? — a  dream  of  gloiy, 
as  if  heaven  had  opened  on  him,  be- 
wildered his  senses. 

The  door  was  rudely  pushed  open ; 
his  mother  entered  and  flung  the  ma* 
nuscript  of  the  returned  tragedy  on 
the  table. 

**  There — ^there's  another  of  them  V* 
she  cried ;  rage  choked  her  voice  for  a 
moment. 

Andrew  was  stunned.  Despair 
seemed  to  have  frozen  him  all  at  once 
into  a  statue.  He  mechanically  took 
ttp  the  packet,  and  opening  it,  he  read 
the  cold,  polite,  brief  note  which  told 
of  the  rejection  of  his  pky  both  by 
theatres  and  publishers. 

•*Idiot— fool— scribbling  fool!" 

The  unfortunate  poet's  mother  sank 
into  a  ehair,  as  if  unable  to  support  the 
force  of  her  an^er. 

''FooU — scribbling  madman  \  will 
jre  never  give  over?" 


Andrew  made  no  answer ;  but  em) 
one  of  his  mother's  furious  words  nak 
into  his  brain,  adding  to  the  foroe  of 
his  unutterable  misery. 

**  Will  ye  go  now,  and  take  to  loat 
other  trade,  will  ye?— will  yc,  I ssyV ' 

Andrew's  lips  moved  for  a  moomt, 
but  no  sound  came  finxn  them. 

"  Will  ye  go  out,  and  make  nooen 
I  say,  at  some  sensible  work?  Makt 
money  for  me,  will  yoa  ?  I'll  force  ywi 
out  to  make  money  at  some  work  by 
which  there's  money  to  be  made ;  mA 
the  like  of  that  idiot  writing  of  Toon. 
curse  it.  Answer  me,  ana  tal  ■« 
you'll  go  out  and  work  for  money 
now  ?•• 

She  seized  his  arm,  and  shook  it  vio- 
lently \  but  still  he  made  no  reipoBv. 

'*  xou  will  not  speak.  Listea,  tWi 
^listen  to  me,  I  say  s  I'll  te&  H  sfl 
now :  you'll  hear  what  you  never  kftrd 
before.  I  did  not  tell  yon  befivo,  Us 
cause  I  pitied  you — beoauae  I  thoagbt 
you  would  work  for  me,  and  eun 
money ;  but  vou  will  not  pronite  it- 
Now,  then,  listen.  Yoa  are  thr  vrrr 
child  of  money  ^brought  into  eA»- 
tence  by  the  influence  of  money ;  j^f> 
would  never  have  been  in  being  mi  it 
not  been  for  money.  I  always  told 
you  I  was  married  to  your  iiitker ;  I 
told  vou  a  falsehood—he  bound  »e  ts 
him  by  the  ties  of  money  only.** 

A  violent  shudder  jMuned  over  Aa* 
drew's  frame  at  this  intetligenee,  bat 
still  he  said  nothing. 

«  You  shaU  hear  it  all— I  shaU  tcfl 
you  particulariy  the  whole  storr.  It 
was  not  for  nothing  you  were  u^vp 
afraid  of  being  called  a  bastard,  hi 
an  ugly  word,  but  it  belongs  to  yoi^- 
ay,  ay,  ye  always  trembled  at  tki 
word  since  ye  were  able  to  go  aai 
play  among  the  children  in  the  scrert- 
They  called  ye  that  seven  years  M»— 
ten  years  ago,  when  we  cane  hfft 
first,  and  you  nsed  to  oome  crpH 
to  me,  for  you  could  not  bear  it*  yo« 
said.  I  denied  it  then— I  told  yM  I 
was  married  to  your  father ;  I  tun  ^^ 
a  lie:  I  told  you  that,  because  1 
thought  you  would  grow  up  and  wor^ 
fiir  me,  and  get  me  money.  You  woa  t 
do  it ;  yon  will  only  wnte-^write  sB 
day  and  all  night,  too,  thoagh  I'^ 
begged  yon  to  quit  it.  Yoa  Mte  m 
here  starring.  What  sicnifies  tks 
beggarlv  annuity  your  fiuaer  left  to 
me,  anJ  you,  his  child  ?  It's  aU  ipent 
long  before  it  comes,  and  here  we  art 
wiu  nothing,  not  a  cmsty  in  tht  botw 
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and  it  'b  two  monUis  till  next  paying- 
time. 

'*  Listen^I'll  tell  you  tbo  whole 
story  of  your  birth;  maybe  that  will 
pat  you  from  writing  for  a  while,  if  you 
nave  the  spirit  you  used  to  have  when 
they  told  you  what  you  were." 

She  shook  his  arm  a^in,  without 
receiving  any  answer;  bis  head  had 
Allien  on  his  hands,  and  he  remained 
fixed  in  one  position.  His  mother's 
eyes  glared  on  him  with  a  look  in  which 
madness  was  visible,  together  with  a 
tigress-like  expression  of  ierocity  which 
rarely  appears  on  the  face  of  a  mother, 
or  ofany  human  being,  where  insanity 
does  not  exist.  When  she  spoke,  how- 
ever, her  words  were  collected,  and^er 
manner  was  impressive  and  even  dig- 
nified ;  the  look  of  maniac  anger  gra- 
dnaily  wore  away  from  her  &ce,  and 
in  every  sentence  she  uttered  there 
were  proofii  that  something  of  power 
had  naturally  existed  in  her  fiiUen  and 
ebuded  mind. 

''Want  of  money  was  the  earliest 
thing  I  remember  to  feel,"  she  said,  as 
she  seated  herself,  with  somettiing  more 
of  composure  in  her  manner.  '*  There 
waa  never  any  money  in  my  fitther's 
house.  I  wondered  at  first  where  it 
eould  all  go ;  I  watched  and  reflected, 
and  used  all  means  of  finding  out  the 
mystery.  At  last  I  knew  it — my  fa- 
ther drank ;  in  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
when  no  eye  was  on  him,  he  drank, 
drank.  He  paid  strict  enough  atten- 
tion  to  my  education.  I  read  with 
him  much ;  he  had  stores  of  books.  I 
read  the  Bible  with  him,  too ;  often  he 
spent  long  evenings  expounding  it  to 
me.  But  I  saw  the  hollowness  of  it 
aU— he  hardly  believed  himself;  he 
doubted— doubted  all,  whilst  he  would 
fiun  have  made  me  a  believer.  I  saw 
it  well :  I  heard  him  rave  of  it  in  a 
fever,  into  which  drink  had  thrown 
him.  All  was  dark  to  him,  he  said, 
when  he  was  near  dying ;  but  he  had 
taught  his  child  to  beueve;  he  had 
done  his  best  to  make  her  believe.  He 
did  not  know  my  heart;  I  was  his  own 
diild;  I  longed  for  sensual  things; 
my  heart  burned  with  a  wish  for 
money,  but  it  all  went  for  drink.  Had  I 
but  been  able  then  to  procure  food  and 
clothes  as  others  of  my  rank  did,  the 
burning  wish  for  money  that  consumed 
my  heart  then  and  now  mi^ht  never 
have  been  kindled,  and  I  might  have 
heen  ndi  as  those  of^  become  who 
luife  neter  wisb^  .for  riches,    Xet^ 


the  eagerness  of  my  wishes  has  always 
driven  money  far  away  from  me ;  thiat 
cursed  gold  and  silver,  it  flows  on  them 
who  have  never  worshipped  it — never 
loi^ed  for  it  till  their  brain  turned ; 
and  it  will  not  come  to  such  as  me^ 
whose  whole  life  has  been  a  desire  for 
it*  Well,  my  father  died,  and  I 
was  left  without  a  penny ;  all  the  fur* 
niture  went  to  pay  the  sjpirit-merchant* 
I  went  to  Ireknd ;  I  lived  with  rela- 
tions who  were  poor  and  ignorant :  I 
heard  the  cry  of  want  of  money  there  too* 
A  father  and  mother  and  seven  children, 
and  me,  the  penniless  orphan:  we  all 
wanted  money — all  cried  tor  it.  At  last 
my  cry  was  answered  in  a  black  way ; 
I  saw  the  sight  of  money  at  last ;  a 
purse  heaped,  overflowing  with  money, 
was  put  into  my  hands.  My  brain  sot 
giddy  at  the  sight ;  sin  and  virtue  be- 
came all  one  to  me  at  the  sight.  Gold, 
gold  1 — my  father  would  hardly  ever 
give  me  one  poor  shilling ;  the  people 
with  whom  1  lived  harcSy  ever  haa  a 
shilling  among  them.  I  became  the 
mistress  of  a  rich  man— a  married 
man;  his  wife  and  children  were  living 
there  before  my  eyes — a  profligate 
man ;  his  sins  were  the  talk  of  the 
countryside.  I  hated  him;  he  was 
old,  deformed,  revolting ;  but  he  chain- 
ed  me  to  him  by  monev.  Then  I  en- 
joyed money  for  a  while ;  I  kept  that 
purse  in  my  hand ;  I  laid  it  down  so 
as  my  ^^^eis  would  rest  on  it  perpetu- 
ally. I  dressed;  I  squandered  sum 
after  sum ;  the  rich  man  who  kept  me 
had  many  other  expenses ;  his  money 
became  scantier ;  we  quarrelled ;  ano- 
ther  ofiered  me  more  money — I  went 
to  him." 

A  deep  groan  shook  the  whole  frame 
of  the  unfortunate  youn^  poet  at  this 
statement — a  croan  which  in  its  iiu 
tensity  might  have  separated  soul  and 
body. 

'*  Let  me  ffo^et  roe  go  I*'  he  cried, 
raising  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sinking  back  again  in  his  chair  in  a 
passive  state. 

His  mother  seemed  a  little  softened 
by  his  agitation,  though  she  made  no 
comment  on  it,  but  continued  her  nar* 
rative  as  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place. 

'<  Money  took  me  to  a  new  master ; 
he  was  richer  than  the  first ;  he  bound 
my  heart  to  him  by  the  profusion  of 
his  money.  He  was  old  and  withered, 
but  his  gold  and  silver  reflected  so 
brightly  on  his  faoe>  I  came  to  think 
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him  handsome ;  he  was  your  father ; 
you  were  bom ;  afler  your  birth  I  thiuk 
1  even  loved  him.  I  urged  him  to 
marry  me ;  he  listened ;  he  even  pro- 
mised—yes, marriage  and  money — 
money — they  were  awiost  in  my  very 
grasp.  I  was  sure — sure — when  he  went 
to  England  to  arrange  some  business, 
he  said ;  he  wrote  fondly  for  a  while ;  I 
lived  in  an  elysium;  money  and  an 
honourable  marriage  were  my  own.  I 
had  not  one  doubt;  but  he  ceased  to 
write  to  me — all  at  once  he  ceased ; 
had  it  been  a  gradual  drawing  off,  my 
brain  would  not  have  reeled  as  it  did. 
At  last,  when  fear  and  anxiety  had  al- 
most thrown  me  into  a  fever,  a  letter 
t;ame.  It  announced  in  a  few  words 
that  your  father  was  married  to  a 
young,  virtuous,  and  wealthy  lady ;  he 
had  settled  a  small  annuity  on  me  for 
life,  and  never  wished  to  see  or  hear 
from  me  affain.  A  violent  illness  seized 
me  then ;  it  was  a  kind  of  burning  fever. 
All  things  around  me  seemed  to  dazzle, 
and  assume  the  form  of  gold  and  silver; 
I  struggled  and  writhed  to  grasp  the 
illusion;  they  were  forced  to  tie  my 
hands— to  bind  me  down  in  my  bed. 
I  recovered  at  last,  but  I  had  grown 
all  at  once  old,  withered,  stricken  in 
Inind  and  body  by  that  sickness.  For 
a  long  time — for  years — I  lived  as  if  in 
a  lingering  dream ;  I  had  no  keen  per. 
ceptions  of  life ;  mv  wishes  had  httle 
energy;  my  thougnts  were  confused 
and  wandering ;  even  the  love  of  money 
and  the  want  of  money  failed  to  stir 
me  into  any  kind  of  action.  I  have 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
still,"  she  said,  raising  her  hand  to 
her  head.  "The  burning  fever  into 
which  I  was  thrown  when^-our  father's 
love  vanished  from  me,  is  often  here 
even  yet,  though  its  duration  is  brief; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  mo  inca- 
pable of  any  exertion  by  which  I  could 
make  money.  I  have  trusted  to  you ; 
I  have  hoped  that  you  might  be  the 
means  of  raising  me  from  my  poverty ; 
I  have  long  hoped  to  see  the  gold  and 
silver  of  your  earning.  I  did  not  say 
touch  at  first,  when  Isaw  you  turning 
a  poet ;  I  had  heard  that  poetry  was 
the  sure  high-road  to  poverty,  but  I 
said  little  then.  I  was  hardly  able  to 
judge  and  know  rightly  what  you  should 


your  father  tempted  me  with,  and  then 
witfadrewf  is  quenched  a  Uttk  by  yean. 


Now  at  last  I  see  that  you  are  wisttag 
your  time  and  health  with  that  pea ; 
you  have  not  made  one  shilfioj^^oiM 
single  sixpence  for  me,  yet,  with  t&at 

rm  of  yours ;  your  health  is  gmng  (ut ; 
see  the  colour  of  the  grave  on  yourtlm 
cheeks.  Now  I  command  yoo  to  throv 
away  your  pen,  and  make  aooey  for 
me  at  any  trade,  no  matter  how  lam 
or  mean.** 

As  she  spoke,  Uiere  was  a  look  ip- 
proaching  to  dignity  in  her  wasted  £top, 
and  her  tones  were  dear  and  coomiBd- 
in^ — the  vulvar  Irtdiism  andSeoticisn 
ofdialect  which,  on  common  occasions. 
disfigured  her  conversadon,  had  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  evident  that  her  in- 
tellect had  at  one  period  been  cahi- 
vated,  and  superior  to  the  oidinsn 
class  of  minds. 

Andrew  rose  without  saying  ooc  n U 
lable  in  answer  to  his  mother's  oomoti. 
nication ;  he  threw  his  manoscripu  snd 
the  sheets  which  he  had  written  nrtio 
a  desk;  he  locked  it  wHh  a  ncrrooii 
trembling  hand,  and  then  tmed  to 
leave  the.  room.  His  face  was  of  the 
roost  ghastly  jpalenesa ;  his  eres  were 
calm  and  fixed ;  he  seemed  tki  as  hrtrt 
by  the  disclosure  he  had  heard ;  kir  lipi 
trembled  and  shook  with  agitation 

<*  Where  are  yon  going,  Andrew* 
It*s  a  bitter  night.** 

*'  Mother,  it  is  good  enoosh  Ifar  mt 
_for  a >      ^       ^ 

He  could  not  speak  the  haled  word 
which  rose  to  his  lipe;  he  had  sa 
early  horror  of  that  word ;  he  hsd 
dreaded  that  his  was  a  dishoooor* 
able  birth :  even  in  his  boyiah  dajs  hi 
had  feared  it;  his  mother  had  <dim 
asserted  to  the  contrarjr.  but  now  she 
had  dispelled  the  belief  in  which  he  bad 
rested. 

He  opened  the  door  haatSy,  and 
passed  out  into  the  storm,  whteh  vti 
rushing  against  the  windows, 

A  feeling  of  pity  for  him— a  fevit&f 
of  a  mother's  affection  and  aoBcitmle, 
was  stirred  in  Mrs.  Carson's  son),  ts 
she  listened  to  his  departing  fooliteri« 
and  then  went  and  seated  herself  he- 
side  the  embers  of  a  dying  fire  in  thr 
kitchen.  It  was  a  tmalU  cold,  misef* 
ablv  furnished  kitchen ;  Uie  desoUtioa 
of  the  severe  season  met  no  oonnlc^ 
balancing  power  there;  no  cheertaf 
appearances  of  food,  or  fire,  or  anv 
comforts  were  there.  Bnl  the  oom- 
plaining  spirit  whieh  cried  and  sighed 
nerpetually  waa  for  once  lileni  wtthia 
Mn.  Oanon'a  onad;  lOflMiym— f«^ 
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haps  the  deftth>like  aspect  of  her  son^ 
or  a  voice  from  her  long  stifled  con- 
Bcioice — was  telling  her  how  ill  she 
had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  mother. 
She  felt  remorse  for  the  reproaches  she 
had  heaped  on  him  before  ne  had  gone 
out  in  the  storm. 

She  waited  to  hear  his  knock  at  the 
door ;  she  longed  for  his  retuminjg  steps ; 
she  fdt  that  she  would  receive  him  with 
more  of  kindness  than  she  had  for  a 
length  of  time  displayed  to  htm ;  she 
kept  picturing  to  herself  perpetually 
his  thin  face  and  emaciated  figure,  and 
a  fear  of  his  early  death  seized  on  her 
for  the  first  time;  she  had  been  so  en- 
grossed by  her  own  selfish  wants,  that 
she  had  scarcely  remarked  the  failing 
health  of  her  son.  She  started  with 
horror  at  the  probabilities  which  her  na- 
turally powerful  fancy  suggested.  She 
resolved  to  call  in  medical  aid  imme- 
diately, for  she  was  sure  now  that  An- 
drew*s  constitution  was  sinking  fast. 
But  how  would  she  pay  for  medical 
aid  ? — she  had  not  one  farthing  to 
procure  advice.  At  this  thought  the 
yearning,  burning  desire  for  money 
which  had  so  long  made  a  part  of 
her  existence  came  back  with  full 
force ;  she  sat  revolving  scheme  afler 
scheme,  plan  after  plan,  of  how  she 
could  procure  it.  Hours  passed 
away,  but  still  she  sat  alone,  silently 
cowering  over  the  cinders  of  the 
fire. 

At  length  she  started  up,  fully  awake 
to  a  sense  of  wonder  and  dread  at 
Andrew's  long  absence.  She  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  clocks  striking  twelve. 
It  was  unusual  for  Andrew  to  be  out 
so  late,  for  he  had  uniformly  kept  him- 
self aloof  fipom  evil  companions.  The 
high  poetical  spirit  within  him,  a  spi. 
tit  which  utterly  engrossed  him,  had 
kept  him  from  the  haunts  of  vice.  His 
mother  went  to  the  door,  and  opening 
ity  gazed  on  the  narrow,  mean  street. 
The  storm  had  passed  away ;  the  street 
was  white  with  hail  and  snow;  the 
moon  shone  clearly  down  between  the 
tall  but  dikpidated  houses  of  which 
the  street  or  lane  was  composed ;  va- 
rious riotous-looking  people  were  pass- 
ing by;  and  from  a  neighbouring  house 
the  brisk  strains  of  a  violin  came,  to- 
sether  with  the  sound  of  voices  and 
hiaghter.  The  house  had  a  bad  re* 
pttte  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Mrs. 
Carson  never  for  an  instant  suspected 
her  SOB  was  there.  She  lo<^ed  anxi- 
ously along  the  flreet^  and  it  every 


passing  form  she  gazed  earnestly,  but 
none  resembled  her  son. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  waiting 
and  watching  for  the  appearance  S 
Andrew,  but  he  did  not  come.  At  last, 
sinking  with  cold  and  weariness,  and 
with  a  host  of  phantom  fears  rising  up 
in  her  bewildered  brain,  and  almost 
dragging  her  mind  down  into  the  gulf 
of  utter  madness,  on  the  brink  of  which 
she  had  so  Ions  been,  Mrs.  Carson  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  As  she  looked 
on  the  last  ember  dying  out  on  the 
hearth,  a  feeling  of  frenzy  shook  her 
frame.  Andrew  would  soon  return, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  she  bad  no  fire 
to  warm  him — no  money  to  purchase 
fire.  She  thought  of  the  wemthy — of 
their  bright  fires>-^nd  bitter  envy  and 
longing  for  riches  gnawed  her  very 
heart  and  life.  A  broken  deal  chair 
was  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen ;  she 
seized  it,  and  after  some  efibrts  suc- 
ceeded in  wrenching  off  a  piece,  which 
she  placed  on  the  dying  ember,  and 
busied  herself  for  some  time  in  fanning; 
then  she  gathered  everv  remaining  frag- 
ment of  coals  from  tne  recess  at  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  in  which  they  were 
usually  kept,  and  with  the  pains  and  pa- 
tience which  poverty  so  sorely  teaches, 
she  employed  herself  in  malung  some 
appearance  of  a  fire.  Had  she  been  in 
her  usual  mood,  she  would  have  sat 
anathematising  her  son  for  his  absence 
at  such  an  hour;  but  now  every  mo- 
ment, as  she  sat  awaiting  his  return, 
her  heart  became  more  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  and  an  uneasy  feehng  of 
remorse  for  her  past  life  was  each  in- 
stant gaining  strength  amidst  the  va- 
riety of  strange  spectral  thoughts  and 
fancies  which  flitted  through  her  dis- 
eased mind.  At  some  moments  she 
fancied  she  saw  her  father  seated  op- 

Eosite  to  her  on  the  hearth,  and  heard 
im  reading  from  the  Bible,  as  he  did 
so  often  in  her  girlish  days :  then  again 
he  was  away  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room,  and  she  was  watchinghim  through 
a  crevice  of  the  door,  and  she  saw  him 
open  the  cabinet  he  kept  there,  and 
take  out  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  he 
drank  long  and  deep  draughts,  until 
gradually  he  sank  down  on  nis  bed  in 
the  silent,  moveless  state  of  intoxica- 
tion which  had  so  long  imposed  on  her, 
for  she  had  once  believed  that  her 
father  was  subject  to  fits  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  She  groaned  and  Juddered  as 
this  vision  was  impressed  on  her ;  she 
saw  the  spurit  of  evil  which  had  de* 
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stroyed  her  father  attaching  it<telf  next 
to  her  own  fate,  and  leiiding  her  into 
the  depths  of  guilt,  and  she  trembled 
for  her  son.  Had  ho  now  fallen  in 
sin  ?— was  some  evil  action  detaining 
him  to  such  an  hour  ?  He  was  natu- 
rally  inclined  to  good,  she  knew— . 
strangely  good  and  pure  had  hii  life 
been,  considering  he  was  her  child,  and 
reared  so  carelessly  as  she  had  reared 
him ;  but  now  he  had  been  urged  to 
despair  by  her  endless  cry  for  money, 
and  perhaps  he  was  at  that  very  instant 
engaged  in  some  robbery,  by  whidi  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  money  to  his 
mother. 

So  completely  enslaved  had  her  mind 
become  to  a  lust  for  money,  that  the 
thought  of  his  gaining;  wealth  by  any 
means  was  for  some  time  delightful  to 
her;  she  looked  on  their  great  poverty, 
and  she  felt,  in  her  darkened  judgment, 
that  they  had  something  of  a  right  to 
take  forcibly  a  portion  of  the  super> 
abundant  money  of  the  rich.  Her  eyes 

flared  with  eagerness  for  the  sight  of 
er  son  returnmg  with  money,  even 
though  that  money  was  stolen;  the 
habitual  mood  of  her  mind  prevailed 
rapidly  over  the  impressions  of  return- 
ing eoodness  and  anection  which  for  a 
brief  period  had  awoke  within  her. 

In  the  midst  of  the  return  of  her 
overwhelming  desire  for  money,  An- 
drew's knock  came  to  the  door.  The 
eager  inquiry  whether  he  had  brought 
any  money  with  him  was  bursting  from 
her  lips  the  moment  she  opened  the 
door  and  beheld  him,  but  she  was 
checked  by  the  sisht  of  two  strangers 
who  accompanied  him.  Andrew  bade 
the  men  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  kitchen ;  the  tones  of  his  voice 
were  so  changed  and  hollow  diat  his 
mother  hardly  recognised  him  to  be 
her  son. 

He  requested  the  men  to  be  seated, 
telling  them  that  when  the  noise  on  the 
street  would  be  quiet  and  the  people 
dispersed  they  would  get  that  for  which 
they  had  come.  At  that  moment  a 
drunken  broil  on  the  street  had  drawn 
some  watchmen  to  the  neighbonrhood. 

He  bade  his  mother  follow  him,  and 
proceeded  hastily  to  his  own  room, 
by  the  aid  of  a  match  he  lit  the  miser, 
able  candle  by  which,  some  hours  pre. 
viouslv,  he  had  been  writing. 

*' Mother,  here  is  money — sold— 
here— •yoor  hand.**  He  pressed  some 
Bold  coins  into  her  hand. 

''Ooldl   ay,  gold,  gold  indeed  r 


gasped  his  mother,  the  intrasityof  Imt 
joy  repressing  for  the  instant  all  ex- 
tra vaj^ant  demonstrations  of  it, 

**(xo,  go  away  to  the  kitdHs;  in 
about  five  or  ten  minutes  let  ths  mai 
come  here,  and  they  will  get  whift  1 
have  sold  them." 

*<  Money !  money  at  last ;  gold^ 
gold  r*  cried  his  mother,  altogether  m* 
conscious  of  what  her  son  was  saying 
and  only  awake  to  the  blessed  sea»  of 
having  at  last  obtained  moae^ . 

"  Awa^,  I  say ;  go  tothe kitchea.  I 
have  no  time  to  lose.** 

"  Money!  blessings,  blessingiooyoa 
and  God — money!"  She  seoned  snU 
in  ignorance  of  Andrew's  request  thst 
she  would  withdraw. 

'<Away,  I  say,  I  most  be  alooe; 
away  tothekitchen,  and  leave  mealone; 
but  let  the  men  come  here  in  a  de^ 
minutes  and  take  what  they  have  pn^ 
chased." 

He  spoke  with  a  strange  tnrrtj* 
She  obeyed  him  at  last,  and  left  tfe 
room :  she  remembered  afVerwards  that 
his  face  was  like  that  of  a  dead  mas 
when  ho  addressed  her. 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen.  Tl>« 
two  men  were  seated  where  she  hMi 
leil  them,  and  were  oonverHOg  to- 
gether: their  strong  Irish  aooentio'J 
at  once  their  country.  Mrs.  C«r«ii 
paid  no  attention  to  tnem ;  she  neiikrr 
spoke  to  them  nor  looked  at  them ;  t^ 
held  tightly^  clasped  in  her  haad  thr 
few  gokl  coins  her  son  had  given  ber. 
she  walked  about  like  one  half  tfi^ 
tracted,  addressing  audible  thank^^r. 
in^  to  God  one  instant,  and  the  next  fis 
licitatiug  herself  in  an  insane  manaer 
on  having  at  ladt  obtained  tome  moih*}'r 
The  two  men  commented  on  her  strmnfc 
manners,  and  agreed  that  she  was  nvit 
stating  their  opinions  akrad  to  esck 
otlier,  but  she  aid  not  bear  than. 

The  noise  and  quarrelling  on  tW 
street  continued  for  some  time,  and  tkt 
men  manifested  no  impatience  whilst 
it  lasted.  All  became  quiet  after  s 
time;  the  desertion  and  ailefice  <d 
night  seemed  at  last  to  haw  tttiUM 
down  on  the  street.  The  two  men 
then  manifested  a  strons  wish  to  6At4 
the  business  on  which  tbey  had  ooaK. 

"I  say,  whereabouts  is  it— whrivi 
the  snatch,  my  good  woman?**  saidow 
of  the  men,  addressing  Mrs.  Canon. 

She  looked  on  him  and  his  coapaaioo 
with  amasement  mingled  with  sobn 
thing  of  fear,  for  the  aqiecta  of  both 
were  eiq^tretrive  of  low  mffianHii 
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*'  She's  mad,  don't  you  see/'  €aid  the 
one  who  had  not  addressed  her. 

The  other  cursed  deeply,  saying  that 
as  they  had  given  part  payment,  they 
would  get  their  errand,  or  their  money 
back  apain. 

At  ihi5  a  gleam  of  recollection  cross- 
ed Mrs.  Carson's  mind,  and  she  in- 
formed  them  that  her  son  had  mention- 
ed about  something  they  had  purchased, 
which  was  in  his  room.  She  thought 
at  the  instant  that  perhaps  he  had  dis- 
poised  of  one  of  his  manuscripts  at  last, 
though  she  wondered  at  the  appearance 
of  the  purchasers  of  such  an  article. 

**  That's  it,"  cried  the  men ;  •*  shew 
U8  the  way  to  the  room  fast ;  it's  all 
quiet  now." 

Anxious  to  set  rid  of  the  men,  Mrs. 
Carson  proceeded  hastily  to  her  son's 
room,  followed  closely  by  the  men. 
The  first  object  she  saw,  on  opening 
the  door,  was  Andrew  leaning  on  his 
desk ;  the  little  desk  stood  on  the  table, 
and  Andrew's  head  and  breast  were 
lying  on  it,  as  if  he  was  asleep.  There 
was  something  in  his  fixed  attitude 
which  struck  an  unpleasant  feeling  to 
his  mother's  heart. 

"Andrew,"  she  said,  "Andrew, 
the  men  are  here." 

All  was  silent.  No  murmur  of  sleep 
or  life  came  from  Andrew.  His  mother 
ran  to  his  side  and  grasped  his  arm ; 
there  was  no  sound,  no  motion.  She 
raised  his  head  with  one  hand  whilst 
at  the  same  time  she  glanced  on  an 
open  letter,  on  which  a  few  lines  were 
scrawled  in  a  large  hurried  hand. 
Every  word  and  letter  seemed  to  dilate 
before  her  eyes,  as  in  a  brief  instant  of 
time  she  read  the  following : — 

"  Mother,  I  have  taken  poison.  I 
have  sold  my  body  to  a  doctor  for  dis- 
section ;  the  money  I  gave  you  is  part 
of  the  price.  You  have  upbraided  me 
for  never  making  money ;  I  have  sold 
aQ  I  possess — my  bodv,  and  given  you 
money.  You  have  told  me  of  the  stain 
on  my  birth ;  I  cannot  live  and  write 
afier  that;  all  the  poetical  fame  in  this 
world  would  not  wash  away  such  a 
stain*  Your  bitter  words,  my  bitter 
iaie,  I  can  bear  no  longer ;  I  go  to  the 
other  world;  Grod  will  pardon  me. 
Yes,  yes,  from  the  bright  moon  and 
stars  this  night  there  came  down  a 
voioe»  saying,  Grod  would  take  me  up  to 


happiness  amidst  his  own  bright  worlds. 
(Jive  my  body  to  the  men  who  are 
waiting  for  it,  and  so  let  every  tnice 
of  Andrew  Carson  vanish  from  your 
earth." 

With  a  lightning  rapidity  Mrs.  Car- 
son  scanned  each  word ;  and  not  until 
she  had  read  it  all  did  a  scream  of  pro. 
longed  and  utter  agonv,  such  as  is 
rarely  heard  even  in  this  world,  of 
grief  burst  from  her  lips ;  and  with  a 
gesture  of  frenzied  violence  she  flun^ 
Uie  money  she  had  kept  dosely  grasped 
in  her  hand  at  the  men.  One  of  them 
stooped  to  gather  it  up,  and  the  other 
ran  towar£  Andrew,  and  raised  his 
inanimate  body  a  little  firom  its  recum- 
bent position.  He  was  quite  dead,  how- 
ever;  a  bottle,  marked  "  PrussicAcid," 
was  in  his  hand.  The  two  men,  hav- 
ins  recovered  the  monejy,  hurried  away, 
telling  Mrs.  Carson  they  would  seud 
immediate  medical  aid,  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  for  the  unfortu- 
nate young  man.  Mrs.  Carson  did  not 
hear  them ;  a  frenzied  paroxysm  seiz« 
ed  her,  and  she  lay  on  the  floor  scream- 
ing in  the  wild  tones  of  madness,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  any  exertion.  She 
saw  l£e  money  she  had  received  with 
such  rapture  carried  away  from  before 
her  Qye&,  but  she  felt  nothing — money 
had  become  terrible  to  her  at  last 

Her  cries  attracted  a  watchman  from 
the  street.  A  doctor  was  soon  on  the 
spot;  but  Andrew  Carson  was  no 
more  connected  with  flesh,  and  blood» 
and  human  life :  he  was  away,  beyond 
recall,  in  the  spirit-world. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
and  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity 
returned,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  of 
suicide.  The  young  poet  was  buried 
and  soon  forgotten. 

M  rs.  Carson  lingered  for  some  weeks ; 
her  disease  assumed  something  of  the 
form  of  violent  br^n-fever;  in  her 
ravings  she  fimded  perpetually  that 
she  was  immersed  in  streams  of  fluid 
burning  gold  and  silver.  They  were 
forcing  her  to  drink  draughts  of  that 
scorching  gold,  she  would  cry — all  was 
burning  ^old  and  silver-^^-all  drink,  all 
food,  auair,  and  light,  and  space  around 
her.  At  the  very  hist  she  recovered 
her  senses  partially,  and  calling,  with 
a  feeble  but  calm  voice,  on  her  only 
beloved  child,  Andrew,  she  died* 
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TBOTTOHTB    IN     THE     WOODLAHD8. 
BT  JOBATBAl  FmiKI  tLXROttT. 


Carriglwini,  Jalj  10, 1S50. 

This  is  a  glorious  Bummer  day,  dear  Anthony.  The  mists  of  morning  haTe  roHed 
away  from  the  hill-tops,  and  the  sun  shines  down,  hot  and  dazzling,  in  the  still, 
fervid  noon.  Not  a  cloud  floats  to  chequer  the  azure  with  its  whiteness,  or  the 
earth  with  its  shadow.  Nature  is  teeming  with  its  wondrous  riches.  The  com 
scarce  waves  its  loaded  head ;  the  sheared  meadows  are  bleaching  in  the  sun ;  the 
white  blossoms  of  the  potato  are  fading,  while  the  green  leaves  of  the  turnip  and 
the  mangold-wurzel  relieve  the  eye  with  their  freshness.  All  around  is  the  promise 
of  abundance ;  and  tiie  heart  feels,  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet,  M'Cartby^ 

**  TIm  muDner  li  eoma  1    The  itinimer  It  oorae  I 
With  its  flowen  and  its  bnnchn  green  i 
Where  the  yoang  birds  chirp  on  the  blossoming  booghi^ 
And  the  sanlighl  struggles  between." 

Is  not  all  this  enough  to  make  the  soul  glad  and  thankful  ?  Doubtless  it  it. 
And  yet  with  me  the  intensity  of  a  summer  noontide  ever  brings  a  sentiment  of 
penvive  contemplation,  that  if  not  sadness,  is  nearly  allied  to  it.  I  am  not  philo- 
sopher enough  to  account  for  this  feeling ;  I  can  only  attest  the  fact.  It  may  be 
a  divine  appointment,  that  in  moments  when  the  heart  is  filled  with  the  material 
beauty  of  the  lovely  world,  a  feeling,  as  of  satiety,  creeps  upon  it ;  a  monition 
that  everything  of  earth  is  fleeting  and  transitory ;  a  conviction  that  **  all  that's 
bright  musit  fade  ;'*  a  fear  that  the  blight  or  the  storm  may  wither  or  devastate 
the  teeming  fields  and  the  burthcned  garden,  and  that  the  rank  stench  <^  pesti. 
lence  ma^r  succeed  the  sweet  odours  of  herb  and  flower :  or,  hi4)ly  it  may  be  that 
the  body  is  relaxed  and  enervated,  and  the  spirits  dissipated  by  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer,  which,  in  the  sharp  cold  of  a  clear  and  frosty  winter  day,  are  braced  and 
buo)rant.  But  be  thin  as  it  may,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  feeling  as  neither 
unwise  nor  unhealthy.  If  it  be  well,  in  the  hour  of  gloom  and  sorrow,  that  the 
soul  should  rebound  with  the  hope  of  brighter  davs  in  store,  it  is  surely  not  unsa- 
lutary  that,  in  moments  of  plenitude  and  prosperity,  thoughts  of  change  and  trial 
should  chasten  and  moderate  the  exuberance  of  our  pleasure ;  and  so,  by  a  gra- 
cious dii$peusation  of  Him  who  ordereth  all  things  aright,  induce,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, an  equable  and  moderated  frame  of  mind.  I  love  not  altogether  the 
ethics  either  of  the  lau^iing  or  the  crying  philosopher ;  but  I  deem  him  most 
wise,  as  well  as  most  happy,  who  can  temper  his  joy  with  sobriety,  and  chase 
away  his  tears  with  a  smile. 

Thinking  somewhat  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  detail  to  you,  I  strayed  this 
morning  up  the  hiU-side  that  rises  behind  my  sylvan  retneat,  and  sou|j;ht  shelter 
from  light  and  heat  in  the  wood  that  clothes  it  to  the  summit.  There  is  no  place 
so  suited  for  meditation  as  the  dark  shadows  of  the  woodlands — no  hour  more 
fitting  in  such  a  place  than  the  noon  of  summer.  The  change  from  the  sultry 
blaze  of  the  sun,  and  the  boundless  prospect  of  life  and  nature,  to  the  cool,  silentt 
shady  denseness  of  the  dark  and  tangled  wood,  acts  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  on  the  spirits,  and  disposes  the  mind  to  the  not  unpleasing,  though 
melancholy,  contemplation  of  the  unseen  realities  of  man's  state  and  nature. 
And  so  it  was  that  thoughts  of  life, — its  trials,  its  tribulations,  its  uncer- 
tainty,-»the  memory  of  the  past — the  prospect  of  the  fiiture.^  crowded  on 
my  mind.  I  cannot  better  express  the  train  or  my  musings,  than  in  the  eloquent 
estimate  of  life  given  by  one  who  had  well  known  its  sins,  its  sorrows,  and  its 
trifds,  and  yet  who  was  enabled  to  extricate  himself  from  its  allurements  and 
follies,  to  repose  on  those  high  and  heavenly  hopes  which  have  never  failed  man 
in  his  extremity.  You  must  pardon  me  for  giving  you  a  long  quotation  in 
Latin,  without  marring  its  power  and  pithiness  by  translation.  Thus  writes  St. 
Augustine,  in  his  commentary  on  St.  James,  iv.  14,  **  For  what  is  your  life'* : — 
"  Vita  luBC  est  vita  dubia,  vita  coeca,  vita  ssrumnosa,  quam  humores  tomidant. 
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doknneB  extenuant,  ardores  exsiccant,  seera  morbidant,  cscse  iuflant,  jejuiiia  ma- 
oeranty  ioci  dissoluimt,  tristituB  oonsumunty  sollicitudo  coarctat,  secnritas  hebetat, 
divitis  jactitant,  pauperta^  dejicit,  juyentus  expollit,  senectus  incurrat,  infirmi- 
tas  fiuDgity  niaeror  deprimit,  et  post  base  omnia  mors  interimity  muversis  gau- 
diis  finem  imponit." 

This  is  a  sad,  yet  a  most  true  picture  of  human  life  ;  still,  amidst  all  its  tribula- 
tions and  trials,  there  is  "  a  light  shining  in  darkness" — the  conviction  that  they 
were  sent  for  a  wise  and  loving  purpose,  by  Him  who  is  Wisdom  and  Love.  This 
it  is  that  has  inspired  dying  martyrs  with  songs  of  exultation,  and  "  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  suckSngs  has  perfected  praise,"  which,  in  the  beautiful 
lan^a^  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  "  gives  a  joy  in  affliction 
which  IS  like  a  song  in  the  night."* 

The  gloomier  reflections  wiiich  at  first  occupied  ray  mind  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  ^mplc  incident,  which  turned  my  musing  into  a  cheerier  course. 
Deep  in  the  shadiest  recesses  of  the  grove  some  wood-pidgeons  had  made  their 
nest,  and  their  soft  and  plaintive  coomg  proclaimed  the  presence  of  that  myste- 
rions  and  holy  feeling  which  permeates  life,  in  all  its  gradations  and  forms,  from 
the  lowliest  of  God's  creatures.  And  so  I  traced  it  upwards  reverently  to  its 
adorable  source,  where  it  is  no  longer  an  attribute,  but  an  essence ;  and  then  my 
spirit  was  awed  and  admonished,  and  my  querulous  thoughts  were  rebuked,  for 
1  felt  all  must  be  wisely  ordered^  when  ordered  by  Divine  Lote  ;  that  He  who 
has  ordained  that  the  bruised  herb  shall  yield  a  bahn,  and  the  broken  flower  an 
odour,  has,  by  the  same  loving  economy,  decree<l  that  trial  shall  sanctify  the  soul, 
though  sin  may  convert  the  medicine  into  poison. 

And  so,  dear  Anthony,  I  mused  and  ineditatc^d,  till  .at  length  I  sallied  forth 
into  the  bright  sunshine*  in  harmony  with  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  aix>und 
me,  and  cast  my  meditations  into  rhyme,  which  I  place  at  your  service.  I  owe 
you  some  apology  for  this  very  egotistical  introduction  to  so  trifling  a  composi- 
tion ;  but  me  only  one  which  I  believe  can  be  truly  oflered,  in  such  a  case,  is, 
that  when  one  discourses  of  mental  impressions,  he  can  only  do  so  experimen- 
tally from  his  own  knowledge,  and  must  inevitably  speak  of  self,  whether  the  form 
of  speech  be  personal  or  impersonal. 

Ever  yours,  in  mirth  or  melancholy. 


Jonathan  Freks  Slingsbt. 


To  Anthony  Poplttr,  Eiq. 


I. 

Into  the  greenwood 

When  the  sun's  shSning, 
I  rove  where  the  branches 

Thickest  are  twining — 
Pondering  with  tearful  eye» 
Breathing  the  bootless  sigh 
For  joys  and  friends  gone  by^     ^ 

In  vain  repining. 

n. 

Marking  where  leaflets 
To  the  winds  quiver. 

The  men  and  the  sear  ones 
Fall  in  the  river ; 

Down  on  that  dark  stream's  flow 

Eddying  about  they  go. 

Swiftly  some,  others  slowy 
Onward  for  ever. 


*  ''  Carmen  in  nocte  est  l»titia  in  tribulatlone.*' 
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iir. 

Then  I  remember 

Dear  ones  departed* 
The  old  in  their  ripe  years, 

The  young  still  greca-heartcd. 
Sm:«  and  unsparingly 
Death  shakes  Life's  loaded  tree. 
And  hearts  that  fondest  be 

Kudely  are  parted. 

IV. 

When  through  the  still  boug^ 

Sunbeams  are  straying, 
I  watch  on  the  green  bank 

The  golden  light  playing. 
But  when  the  breezes  wake* 
Then  the  lithe  branches  shake. 
And  shades  the  sunshine  break 

In  dark  o'erkying. 

Then  o*er  my  heart  comes 

The  mem'ry  returning 
Of  j^s  that,  like  sunlipht* 

Make  bri^t  our  hfe's  morning: 
Till  storms  rise  fitfully, 
And  o*er  life's  sunny  slnr, 
like  gloomy  shadows,  Ay 

Sorrow  and  Mourmng. 

VI. 

Deep  in  the  covert 

The  young  blackbird  dwelling, 
Fours  out  the  melody 

In  her  heart  swelling. 
Ah  I  me,  I  think  of  one. 
In  happy  dajrt  now  gone^ 
Who  sang  with  gla£onie  tone 

Sweet  beyond  telling. 

vn. 

Sleep  in  their  dark  beds 

Most  I  loved  dearest. 
Cold  and  estranged  now 

Are  some  once  nearest. 
Yet  happier  fiu*  for  me 
Th'  nnaUoyed  memory 
Of  those  true  di^,  wno  see 

Now  all  hearts  dearest. 

vm. 

In  a  vain  shadow 

Man's  ever  straying. 
Error  and  passion 

His  jwlgment  betraying. 
Bnt  Time  is  draining  fast 
Life's  sands,  and  then  at  kat 
Trutli'it  lt;:ht  shall  scarrh  the  past. 

All  things  di?]>la}in^. 
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IX. 

Hark  I  Uiroudi  the  still  air 

Comes  a  low  cooing 
Soft  on  tho  soothed  car — 

The  woodpigcons  wooing. 
Where  branchei  overhead 
Leafy  sprays  densest  spreadi 
Loi'e  finds  a  fitting  bed*  ^ 

Far  from  eye's  viewing, 

X. 

And  on  my  spirit 

PUcidly  stealing. 
Thoughts,  like  balni»  comfort 

The  heart's  troubled  feeling ; 
How»  in  life's  darkest  hour, 
Where  shadows  gloomiest  lour, 
Lova  1  with  its  noly  oow'r. 

Brings  peace  ana  healing. 

XI, 

Lifts  hath  no  sorrow 

But  Love  will  share  it-— 
Ko  load  so  heavy  lies 

That  Love  can't  bear  it. 
Love  li^tend  every  doom, 
Love  bnghten>  ever}'  gloom, 
Love  cheers  u«  to  the  tomb, 

DeathV  self  wilt  spare  it. 

xu. 

All  have  our  crosses. 

Who  hath  decreed  them? 
He  that  is  Low  himself— 

He  knows  we  need  them. 
God  wills  that  man  be  tried, 
Thns  souls  arc  purified, 
God's  Son  for  men  hath  died, 

Hb  cro!«  hath  freed  them. 

XIII. 

ManliiUy  bear  we  then 

Antriabffiven, 
Thankful  for  life  and  tbod 

Morning  and  even. 
Let  eadi,  with  strong  control, 
hi  jMticnce  keep  hb  soul. 
Still  sneeding  towards  the  goal 

Whose  gate  b  heaven. 

XIV. 

Out  of  the  groenwood. 

While  the  sun's  diining. 
From  where  the  branches 

Thickest  are  twimng. 
Cone  I  forth  cheerfully. 
Breathing  no  sinful  sign 
O'er  joy^  or  fKcnds  gone  by, 

In  vain  repining. 
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HORACS     TO     ARISTIDS     FCSCm 
TBXTH  BPItTtl  OV  «Hk  Flktt  BOOV. 

[Had  Horace  not  told  us,  as  be  does,  that  this  epistle  was  pencilled  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  solitudes  of  his  country  retirement,  the  fact  might  have  been 
inferred  from  the  fresh  and  bracing  tone  by  which  it  is  pervaded.  Nowhere  do 
the  simple  tastes,  the  fine  heart,  the  vigorous  sense  of  the  poet,  present  theiz^ 
selves  in  a  more  pleasing  aspect,  than  in  this  defence  of  his  rustic  tastes  againn 
the  town-loving  propensities  of  his  friend.  Of  Fuscus  Aristius,  beyond  tb*^ 
fact  that  he  was  wortny  of  being  esteemed  by  Horace  in  the  foremost  rank  <>f 
his  friends,  nothing  of  moment  is  known.  He  may  have  had  a  disposition  to  be 
over-careful  for  the  things  of  this  world,  which  is  gently  glanced  at  and  rebuked 
in  the  following  epistle ;  but  that  he  was  sound  at  heart,  Horace's  estimate  of 
him,  and  the  simple  description  in  another  place — mihi  oanu — suflkaently  de- 
monstrate.  It  was  to  him*  too,  that  Horace  addressed  the  noble  ode — *'  liieger 
vita  scelerisque  purus,**  &c,,  which  we  thus  inadequately  easay  to  transmute  into 
English  i-^ 

Fuscus,  the  man  of  upright  life,  and  pure, 

Keedeth  nor  javelin,  nor  bow  of  Moor, 

Nor  arrows  tipp*d  with  venom,  deadly  sure. 
Loading  his  quiver ; 

Whether  o'er  Afric's  whirling  sands  he  rides. 

Or  frostv  Caucasus*  bleak  mountain-sides, 

Or  wanders  lonely,  where  Hydaspcs  glides» 
That  storied  river. 

For,  as  I  stray*d  along  the  Sabine  wood, 
Singinjz  my  Lalago  in  careless  mood, 
Lo !  all  at  once  a  wolf  before  me  stood. 

Then  turned  and  lied : 
Creature  so  huge  did  warlike  Dania  ne'er 
Engender  in  her  forests'  wildest  lair ; 
Not  Juba's  land,  parch'd  nurse  of  lionsi  e'er 

Such  monster  bred. 

Place  me  where  no  life-laden  summer  breeze 
Freshens  the  incadn,  or  murmurs  'mong  the  trees. 
Where  clouds  and  blighting  tempests  ever  freeze. 

From  year  to  ^-ear ; 
Place  me  where  neighbouring  sunbeams  fiercely  broil 
A  wearv  waste  of  scon*hed  and  homeless  soil. 
Still  will  my  Lalase's  sweet  voice  and  smile 

To  me  be  dear !] 

To  Fuscus,  our  most  ci(y-loving  friend, 

We,  lovers  of  the  country,  greeting  send-— 

We,  whom  in  this  most  aiveme  views  divide* 

Though  well*  nigh  twins  in  ever^-thing  beside. 

True  mental  brothers  we— whnt  one  denies 

The  other  questions  ;  and  in  self- same  wise 

Are  we  in  fancies  one,  in  tastes,  in  loves. 

As  any  pair  of  year-long  mated  doves. 

You  keep  the  nest ;  I  love  the  country*  brooks. 
The  moss-grown  rocks,  and  shady  woodland  nooks. 
And  why  ?    Because  I  live  and  am  a  king. 
The  moment  I  can  far  behind  me  fUnff 
What  you  extol  with  rapture  to  the  skies ; 
And,  like  the  slave  that  from  the  temple  " 
Because  on  sweet-cakes  he  is  daily  fea. 
So  I,  a  simple  soul,  lack  simple  bread. 
With  honey 'd  dainties  pall'd  and  surfeited. 
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If  it  be  proper,  as  it  ever  was. 
To  live  in  consonance  with  natnre*R  laws ; 
Or  if  we*d  seek  a  spot,  whereon  to  raise 
A  home  to  shelter  our  declining  days, 
What  place  so  fitting  as  the  country?     Where 
Comes  nipping  winter  with  a  kindlier  air  ? 
Where  find  we  breeases  balmier  to  cool 
The  fiery  dog-days,  when  the  sun's  at  full  ? 
Or  where  is  envious  care  less  apt  to  creep, 
And  scare  the  blessings  of  heart-easing  sleep  ? 
Is  floor  mosaic,  g^mm'd  with  malachite. 
One  half  so  fragrant  or  one  half  so  bright 
As  the  sweet  herbage  ?     Or  the  stream  town-fed. 
That  frets  to  burst  its  cerements  of  lead. 
More  pure  than  that  which  shoots  and  gleams  along, 
l^furmuring  its  low  and  lulling  undersong? 
Nay,  nay,  your  veriest  townsman  loves  to  shade 
With  sylvan  green  his  stately  colonnade ; 
And  his  is  deemed  the  finest  house  which  yields 
The  finest  prospect  of  the  open  fields. 
Turn  Nature,  neck-and-shoulders,  out  of  door. 
She'll  find  her  way  to  where  she  was  before ; 
And  imperceptibly  in  time  subdue 
Wealth's  sickly  fancies,  and  her  tastes  untrue. 

The  man  that's  wholly  skilless  to  descry 
The  common  purple  from  the  Tyrian  dye. 
Will  take  no  surer  harm,  nor  one  that  more 
Strikes  to  his  marrow  in  its  inmost  core> 
Than  he  who  knows  not  with  instinctive  sense 
To  sever  truth  from  falsehood  and  pretence. 
Whoe'er  hath  wildly  wantoned  in  success, 
Ilim  will  adversity  the  more  depress. 
AVhat's  dearly  prized  we  grudgingly  forego. 
Shun  mighty  auus ;  the  lowliest  roof  may  know 
A  life  that  more  of  heartfelt  comfort  brings. 
Than  kings  have  tasted,  or  the  friends  of  kings. 

Once  on  a  time  a  stag,  at  antlers'  point, 
Expelled  a  horse  he'd  worsted,  from  the  joint 
Enioyment  of  the  pasture  both  had  cropp'd : 
Still,  when  he  ventured  near  it,  rudely  stopped. 
The  steed  called  in  man's  aid,  and  took  the  bit : 
Thus  backed,  he  charged  the  sta^^  and  conquer'd  it. 
But  woe  the  while  1  nor  rider,  bit,  nor  rein 
Could  he  shake  off,  and  be  himself  a^ain. 
So  he,  who,  fearing  poverty,  hath  sold 
His  freedom,  better  than  uncounted  gold, 
Will  bear  a  master  and  a  master's  laws. 
And  be  a  slave  unto  the  end,  because 
He  will  not  learn,  what  fits  him  most  to  know. 
How  far,  discreetly  used,  small  means  will  go. 
Whene'er  our  mind 's  at  war  with  our  estate, 
Like  an  ill  shoe,  it  trips  ns  if  too  great ; 
Too  small,  it  pinches.     Thou  art  wisely  bent 
To  live,  Anstius,  with  thy  lot  content ; 
Nor  wilt  thou  fail  to  chide  in  me  the  itch. 
Should  it  infect  me,  to  be  greatly  rich  ; 
For  hoarded  wealth  is  either  slave  or  lord, 
And  should  itself  be  pulled,  not  pull  the  cord. 

These  near  Yacuna's  crumbling  fane  I've  penned, 
Blest,  save  in  thiK,  in  lacking  thee,  my  friend. 


9*^0  .       t$ummer  PaiHme,  [Hn^, 


BDXJIEB    PASTIME. 

Do  you  ask  how  I'd  amuse  me 

When  the  long  bright  summer  comes, 
And  welcome  leisure  woos  mo 

To  shun  life's  crowded  homes; 
To  shun  the  sultry  city, 

Whose  dense,  oppressive  air 
Might  make  one  weep  with  pity 

For  those  who  must  be  there. 

I'll  lell  you  then — I  would  not 

To  foreign  countries  roam. 
As  though  my  fancy  could  not 

Find  occupance  at  home ; 
Nor  to  home-haunts  of  fashion 

Would  I,  least  of  all,  repair, 
For  ffuilt,  and  pride,  and  passion. 

Have  summer-quarters  there. 

Far,  far  from  watering-places 

Of  note  and  name  I'd  keep, 
For  there  would  vapid  faces 

Still  throng  me  in  my  sleep ; 
Then  contact  with  the  foolish. 

The  arrogant,  the  vain. 
The  meaningless — the  mulish, 

Would  sicken  heart  and  brain. 

No — I'd  seek  some  shore  of  ocean 

Where  nothing  comes  to  mar 
The  ever-fresh  commotion 

Of  sea  and  land  at  war; 
Save  the  gentle  evening  only 

As  it  steals  along  the  deep. 
So  spirit-like  and  lonely. 

To  still  the  waves  to  sleep. 

There  long  hours  I'd  spend  in  viewing 

The  elemental  strife, 
My  soul  the  while  subduing 

With  the  littleness  of  life; 
Of  life,  with  all  its  paltry  plans, 

Its  conflicts  ana  its  cares-^ 
The  feebleness  of  all  that's  man's 

The  might  that's  God's  and  theirs ! 

And  when  eve  came  I'd  listen 

To  the  stilling  of  thai  war. 
Till  o'er  my  head  should  glisten 

The  first  jpurc  silver  star  ; 
Then,  wandering  homeward  slowly, 

I'd  learn  my  heart  the  tune 
Which  the  dreaming  billows  lowly. 

Were  murmuring  to  the  moon  J 

It  C. 
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Our  colonies,  we  believe,  never  before 
presented  so  many  topics  of  interest  as 
they  now  afford — never  was  it  more  de- 
sirable that  these  should  bo  well  con. 
sidered,  and  the  home-public  enabled 
to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon 
some  of  the  great  questions  connected 
with  them ;  as,  for  example,  the  com- 
mercial value  of  these  national  offsets, 
the  pending  difficulties  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  advantages  which  they 
respectively  offer  for  emigration.  Im- 
pressed with  this  view,  we  are  much 
disposed  to  welcome  any  work  which 
promises  to  contribute  even  a  little 
honest  aid  towards  so  important  an 
object,  and  therefore  gladly  take  up  the 
two  tempting  volumes  now  before  us. 
Of  all  the  daughter-lands  of  f^ngland, 
none  is  to  fair,  and  hardly  one  so  pre- 
cious to  us,  as  that  isle  of  palms,  Cey- 
lon. The  beauty  of  this  dependency 
is  more  generally  known  than  its  poli- 
tical importance;  we  shall  therefore 
commence  bv  adverting  to  the  latter 
subject.  It  IS  well  understood  by  all 
who  have  to  do  with  India,  that  the 
tenure  of  our  empire  there  cannot  be 
yet  regarded  as  safe  or  certain.  Very 
many  are  the  imperfections  of  our  rule, 
both  in  regard  to  fiscal  arrangements 
and  to  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  were  we  in  these,  and  m  some 
other  matters  of  equal  moment,  al- 
together blameless,  we  should  still  be 
exposed  to  the  malignant  influence  of 
that  hatred  which  every  nation  feels 
against  a  forei;;n  yoke.  Our  power 
hangs,  as  Warren  Hastings  observed, 
by  a  thread  so  fine,  that  the  touch 
of  chance  ma^  break,  or  the  breath 
of  opinion  dissolve  it;  and  should 
this  disastrous  contingency  ever  tiike 
placet  Ceylon  would  be  not  only  the 
most  favourable  point  whence  to  at- 
tempt the  regaining  of  our  lost  domi^ 


nion,  but  might,  together  with  Bombay 
aud  the  Mauritius,  at  once,  and  in  any 
case,  secure  to  us  the  commerce  of  the 
Malabar  and  the  Coromandel  coasts,  as 
well  as  the  command  of  the  Indian 
seas.  That  its  value  in  these  respects 
was  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese,  is 
attested  by  the  well-known  saying  of 
one  of  their  kintrs :  '*  Let  all  India  be 
lost  so  that  Ceylon  Is  saved."  These 
considerations  may  suffice  to  show  the 
paramount  importance  of  our  holding 
this  oriental  possession,  which,  we  may 
add,  is  likely  very  soon  to  become  the 
great  depot  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
centre  of  our  steam-navigation  in  the 
East,  connecting  us  with  China,  with 
that  vast  archipelago  which,  through 
the  devoted  energies  of  one  whom,  alas, 
no  services  can  save  from  slander, f  is 
now  opening  to  receive  us,  with,  perhaps, 
the  far-off  empire  of  Japan,  with  Aus- 
tralia, with  tne  countries  around  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  Egypt,  and,  by  the 
double  courses  of  the  Euphrates^  and 
the  Red  Sea,  with  the  Mediterranean. 
A  railway,  some  fifty  miles  long,  made 
from  a  little  below  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontes,  may  henceforth,  as  we  have 
in  a  former  number  suggested,  facili- 
tate communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  and  Ceylon  would  then  be- 
come the  connecting  point  between 
Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  its  prospec- 
tive advantages  alone  that  we  are  to 
prize  Ceylon.  The  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources, although  they  are  but  imper- 
fectly developed^  renders  its  present 
commerce  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  it  ofl'ers  to  some  cla  ses  of  our 
redundant  population  a  hopeful  field 
for  emigration.  It  ii  mainly  with  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  its  capabilities  in 
the  last-mentioned  respects,  that  Mr. 
Birr  has  brought  out  his  work;  and 


*  **  Ce}lon  and  the  Cingalese."  By  Henry  Charles  Sirr,  M.A.,  Linooln*8-Inn,  Barrister-at* 
Law.     London:  Shoberl.     1850. 

t  ThU  was  written  before  the  late  discnssion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  snbject  of 
Borneo,  and  Mr.  DunsoombeV  alite  and  manly  vtiKlication  of  Sir  James  Brooke. 

{  We  hope  soon  to  notice  Colonel  Cliesney's  comprehensive  and  very  beantiful  work  on 
the  coantries  about  the  Euphrates,  embracing  subjects  which  were  at  all  thnes  Intereatingi 
and  which  Mr.  Layard's  researches  have  of  late  made  popular. 
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before  we  proceed  to  show  how  well 
he  has  performed  the  task,  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  oar  readers  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  the  island  it- 
self. 

The  primary  steps  towards  a  know, 
ledge  ofa  country  are,  first,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  geographical  bearings, 
and  next,  with  its  geological  forma- 
tions. After  glancing  at  these  cha- 
racteristics of  Ceylon,  we  may,  with 
the  aid  of  the  work  before  us,  touch 
upon  its  history*,  its  resources,  and  the 
aavantages  which  it  offers  to  settlers, 
together  with  some  of  the  many  traits 
ofpopular  interest  or  amusement  which 
are  connected  with  it. 

Ceylou  is,  in  size,  about  one-sixth 
less  than  Ireland ;  in  form  resembling 
the  section  ofa  divided  pear,  having 
the  larger  end  toward  the  south.  It 
lies  between  5®  5Q'  and  9*  50'  north  la- 
titude,  and  between  80®  and  82*  east 
longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
276  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  103. 
Its  superficial  area  is  24,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  a 
million  and-a-half,  which,  for  what  we 
may  consider  the  most  fertile  country 
in  the  world,  is  little  better  than  deso- 
lation. The  island  is,  on  the  north- 
east, separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  Guff  of  Mannar,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  washes  its  other  shores. 

In  regard  to  its  geology,  primitive 
rock  is  the  main  constituent  of  the  is- 
land; the  only  recent  formations  are 
limestone  and  sandstone,  which  are 
only  found  in  a  particular  neighbour- 
hood, that  of  tTafiaiiapatam.  ''The 
varieties  of  primitive  rock  are  innume- 
rable, but  the  species  are  ill- defined 
and  few.  Granite  is  the  most  dominant 
species,  while  dormolite,  quartz,  and 
hornblend  are  less  frequently  to  be  met 
with."  Iron  and  manganese  are  the 
only  metallic  ores,  l^itrate  of  lime 
and  nitre  are  not  uncommon.  Salt 
lakes  exist  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
district  called  Nugampattoo ;  and  the 
salt  monopoly  brings  into  the  govern- 
ment a  yearly  revenue  of  ^£4  2,000. 
"  If,"  adds  Mr.  Sirr,  •*  this  portion  of 
ihe  government  property  were  superin* 
tended,  and  conducted  upon  scientific 
principles,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  revenue  would  be  twice,  if 
not  three  times  the  present  amount." 


"  All  the  ioUs  of  the  island  appear  to  have 
originated  from  deoomposed  granite  rock, 


gnebs,  or  day-iron  ntooe,  and  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  quartz  is  the  largest,  and  1V«- 
qaently  nearly  the  sole  nigv^ieiit  It  ia 
very  remarkable  that  the  natural  soils  of 
Lanka-diva  do  not  contain  more  than  be- 
tween one  and  three  per  cent,  of  vegetable 
substance,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
rapid  decomposition  occasiooed  by  a  high 
degree  of  temperature  and  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
"  The  most  abundant  crops  are  produced 
in  the  dark-brown  loam,  which  is  formed 
from  decomposed  granite  and  gneiss,  or  in 
reddish  loam,  wliich  is  formed  m>m  kabook 
stone,  or  clay-iron  stone.  Tlie  soils  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  inferior  crops  are 
those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  quartz 
is  contained.  Tlie  soil  derived  from  day-iron 
stone  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has 
the  property  of  retaining  water  JTor  a  very 
long  time,  to  which  may  be  attributed  its 
productive  quality.  To  the  practical  and 
scientific  agriculturists,  Lanka-diva  affords 
abundant  op|x>rtunity  for  experiment  and 
investigation,  where  the  soil  is  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  unimproved  by  the  intermixtaro 
of  any  description  of  manure.*' — V.  i.,  p.  142. 

Ceylon  is  well  supplied  with  spring 
and  river  water,  and  from  the  roagni- 
fioent  remains  of  tanks  and  artificial 
lakes,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants  knew  how  to  avail  themtelvea 
of  the  advantages  of  irrigation.  It  ia 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  efiectoal 
effort  has  yet  w^n  made  to  repair  those 
gigantic  tanks,  and  re-adapt  them  to 
their  useful  objects.  The  consequence 
is,  that  large  tracts,  which  might  be 
paddy-field?,  are  now  neglected.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  Sir  Robert  Browa- 
rigof,  and  Sir  Robert  \V.  Horton — all 
active  governors — had  caused  inqui- 
ries to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation  of  the  tanks,  and  they  all  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
undertaking  should  be  carried  out  by 
government.  But  they  never  advanced 
beyond  good  intentions,  and  the  tanks, 
to  our  reproach,  remain  in  ruins.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  the  present  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  Ceylon,  whose  energy  and  dis- 
tinguished talents  are  well  known,  baa 
directed  his  attention  to  this  subject* 
and  we  may  hope  that  he  will  be  en- 
abled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
proved  so  repulsive  to  his  predecessors. 
The  importance  of  this  question  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  the  high-land:^,  where  the  appliances 
for  irrigation  are  attainable,  tiie  farmer 
grows  two,  and  often  three  crops  every 
year  from  the  same  field,  in  the  low 
grounds;  whers  be  is  depending  on  tb« 
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ndnj  aeaaon,  ha  can  only  hope  to  hava 
one* 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Ceylon 
18,  like  that  of  most  other  countriea, 
only  to  be  guessed.  In  its  earliest 
annals  we  find  it  called  ''Selan/'  or 
'*Sielan  Diva" — that  is,  the  island  of 
Sielan — a  very  near  approximation  to 
(he  present  name.  In  the  Hindoo  re- 
cords, and  by  the  Cingalese  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  it  is  called  ''Lanka-Diva,"  or 
the  island  of  Lanka.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ceylon,  it  seems 
strange  that  the  natives  call  them- 
selves  by  a  name  which  has  no  apparent 
connexion  with  it—' 'Sinhalese,"  or, 
as  it  is  now  more  oflen  written,  "  Cin- 
galese." There  are  two  pedisrees  for 
this  title,  and  the  more  intelligible  of 
the  twain  is  that  which  traces  it  to  the 
Sines  or  Rajpoots  of  India,  by  whom 
die  island  was  conquered  and  the  peo- 
ple named.  The  other  assigns  to  tnem 
a  half  celestial,  half  ignoble  origin.  It 
states  that  some  Chinese  vessels  being 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the 
crews  were  saved,  and  finding  the  is- 
land fertile,  settled  there.  That  shortly 
afterwards  the  Malabars  sent  thither 
their  exiles,  by  them  called  Galas,  who 
intermarri^  with  the  Chinese,  and 
that  their  descendants,  combining  the 
names,  called  themselves  Chingalees. 
This,  like  much  good  heraldry,  will 
not  bear  a  close  examination.  It  is  at 
once  disproved  by  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  which  are  ma- 
nifestly Indian,  and  without  any  one 
of  the  Chinese  peculiarities,  their  small 
eliptic  eyes,  yellow  skins,  broad  faces, 
and  flat  features.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
third  theory,  which  we  presume,  be- 
eanse  it  is  fabulous,  is  more  readily  be- 
lieved by  the  people  themselves.  The 
word  Stnghala  means  the  blood  of  the 
Lion,  and  they  all  claim  descent  fix>m 
that  royal  animal  and  forest  king. 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  account 
we  have  of  Ceylon  is  derived  from  a 
Macedonian  aomiral,  named  Onesicu- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  Christian  era.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Taprabane.  Strabo  tells  of  its  ele- 
phants; and  Dionysius,  a.d.  36,  de- 
scribes these  then  celebrated  animals^ 
as  well  as  the  gems  and  spices  of  the 
island.  Gosmas,  an  Egyptian  mer- 
chant  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  that  is 
in  the  sixth  century,  describes  Ceylon 
as  largdr  engaged  in  commerce ;  and 
Haioo  rfAOf  who  made  it  a  visit  in  the 


thirteenth  centnxy,  speaks  of  its  great 
beauty,  and  tells  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Adam's  Peak.  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
who  was  there  about  two  centuries 
later,  gives  a  nearly  accurate  account  of 
its  dimensions.  About  the  year  1550, 
the  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement 
there,  and  extending  their  rule  along 
the  coast,  held  possession  for  more  than 
a  century,  when  the  natives,  to  escape 
from  their  oppression,  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  a  more  rising  power  in  the 
East,  the  Dutch.  In  the  year  1058, 
the  latter  people  had  expelled  the  Por* 
tuguese,  and  established  themselves; 
but  their  dominion,  like  that  of  their 
predecessors,  never  extended  beyond 
the  maritime  provinces,  which  girt  the 
island  with  a  oelt  firom  eight  to  thirty 
miles  in  breadth;  the  remainder  of 
the  island,  and  the  central  kingdom  of 
Kandy,  remaining  all  along  untouch- 
ed. In  the  revolutionary  war»  and 
the  year  1796,  we  took  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces of  Ceylon,  and  succeeded  to 
them,  but  in  their  own  districts  only. 
We  had  hardly  established  our  power 
so  far,  when  we  became  engaged  in 
war,  and  a  disastrous  war,  with  the 
King  of  Kandy.  The  Kandians  are  a 
very  different  people  from  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  lowlands  and  maritime 
districts,  who  are  alone  called  Cinga- 
lese. Although  most  writers  conceive 
that  they  are  but  the  mountain  and 
lowland  varieties  of  the  same  race* 
Mr.  Sirr  regards  them  as  of  distinct  de- 
scent, and  as,  probably,  the  ofispring 
of  Malabars,  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines  of 
Ceylon.  They  are,  at  all  events,  of 
purer  race  than  the  people  of  the  shore 
districts,  who  have,  probably,  been  de- 
teriorated by  constant  association  with 
the  worst  classes  of  the  various  nations 
who  from  time  to  time  settled  on  their 
coasts. 

'*The  bearing  of  the  Kandians  is," 
says  Mr.  Sirr,  "haughty  and  erect;  the 
complexion  bright  bronze,  or  brown ; 
the  eye  lar^e,  meetine  the  observer's 
fixedly  and  undauntedly ;  the  broyr 
high ;  nose  well-formed,  and  promi- 
nent ;  and  the  expression  of  the  race  in- 
telligent; while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deportment  of  the  Cingalese  is  servile 
and  crouching ;  their  complexion  of  a 
yellow  brown;  the  eye,  although  of 
good  size,  seldom  fully  opens,  and  en- 
deavours to  avoid  looking  fixedly  on 
the  observer ;  the  brow  is  fow,  the  nose 
less  prominent,  and  not  so  well  ib^rmed 
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OS  that  of  the  Kandian  ;  and  the  ex. 
p^^essioh  of  the  countenance  has  a  chn- 
rActer  of  servile  low  cunning."  The 
Kandians  have  shown  themselves  to  he 
a  bold  and  vigorous  people,  by  their 
long  resistance  to  foreign  rule,  whether 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  or  English.  They 
are,  however,  cruel  and  rapacious,  and 
we  who,  to  our  honour  be  it  said,  had 
respected  their  independence,  made  no 
effort  to  subdue  thein,  until  these  latter 
qualities  were  signally,  and  more  than 
once,  exhibited,  at  the  cost  of  British 
subjects.  The  tirst  act  of  transgres- 
sion— the  plundering  of  some  of  our 
traders — came  from  them.  This  was 
followe<l,  in  1803,  by  the  massacre  of 
a  small  force  which  had  sunvndered, 
on  conditions,  to  superior  numbers;  the 
men  were  taken  out,  one  by  one,  and 
beheaded,  while  their  oflicers,  gi'asp- 
ing  their  pistols,  terminated  their  own 
existence.  In  this  manner  they  near- 
ly  all  perished.  This  treachery  was 
too  long  unavenged;  the  Kandians 
even  invaded  our  provinces  in  1804, 
and  again  in  1805,  and  the  English 
governor,  content  with  repulsing,  did 
not  overthrow  them,  until  another  out- 
rage compelled  their  ruin  as  a  separate 
state.  They  had  a  monster  ki ng,  named 
Sri  Wikrama,  pre-eminent  in  the  annals 
of  atrocity,  who  practised  on  his  own 
people  cruelties  which,  one  would  ima. 
gine,  no  nation  would  long  endure,  and 
of  which  the  following  fact,  being  ac- 
tually but  a  small  part  of  a  single  trans- 
action, may  serve  as  a  faint  exampht : 
''The  children,*'  as  stated  in  a  report 
of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  fa- 
mily of  one  of  his  nobles,  and  which 
punishment  extended  to  the  death  of 
seventy  persons,  "  were  ordered  to  be 
decapitated  before  their  mother's  face, 
and  their  heads  to  be  pounded,  with 
her  own  hands,  in  a  rice  mortar,  which, 
to  save  herself  from  a  diubolictd  tor- 
ture  and  exposure,  she  submitted  to 
attempt.  1  he  eldest  boy  shrank  from 
the  dread  ordeal,  and  clung  to  his  ago- 
nised parent  for  safety ;  but  his  young- 
est brother,  stepping  forward,  encou- 
raged him  to  submit  to  his  fate,  and 
ulaoed  himself  before  the  executioner, 
by  war  of  setting  an  example.  The 
last  of  the  children  to  be  beheaded  was 
an  infant  at  the  breast,  from  which  it 
was  forcibly  torn  away,  and  its  mo> 
ther's  milk  was  dripping  from  its  inno- 
cent mouth  as  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  grim  executioner. '*  In  1 8 1 4, 
this  trrvat  extended  hi«  criR»lrie9  to 


BriUsh  subjects,  that  isi  to  ten  Ciapi- 
lese  merchants,  natives  of  our  pro- 
vinccs,  and  trading  under  oar  protec- 
tion. Some  of  these  wcrosenthnne  with 
their  ears  and  noses  £u(tened  to  th«r 
necks,  and  some  made  their  ese^ie,  but 
without  eyelids*  or  maimed  in  bands  or 
feet. 

An  explanation  being  deaaadcdf 
none  was  given,  whereupon  the  Eo^- 
lish  governor,  Sir  Robert  Brownrig|r, 
marched  a  force  into  Kandy»  took  pu»- 
session  of  capital  and  kingdom*  anil 
relieved  the  people  from  their  kins  and 
his  dynasty  fur  ever.  He  was  detlinA- 
ed  amidst  the  curses  of  his  subjt^is 
none  standing  by  him  except  hm  Ma- 
labar guard,  who,  howei'er,  fought  gal- 
lantly in  his  defence.  A  treaty  esta. 
blisbmg  the  British  rule  was  entrn^d 
into  with  the  chiefs,  and  Sri  Wikxasu 
was  carried  ofTa  prisoner  to  the  fiirtn'^t 
of  Vellore,  in  India,  where,  after  s^mi* 
years — that  is  in  1 832 -*be  died.  Mr, 
Bennct,  in  his  book  on  Ceylon*  p'iU 
lished  some  years  ago,  describes  huo  a 
"  stout,  good-looking  Malabar,  with  a 
peculiarly  keen  and  roving  eye,  and  a 
restlessness  of  manner,  inarnn|r  un. 
bridled  passions."  liis  only  child — t 
son — died  in  exile  in  1843»  and  thni 
closed  his  dynasty,  and  so  righieonsiy 
was  his  kinsdom  gained  and  takce 
possession  of  by  the  English  gorcrB- 
ment. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Kandiiw* 
lay  in  Uteir  forest,  their  foitnasii,  aad 
their  want  of  roads.  These  fliffiedik* 
are  now  nearly  overcome.  Roads  have 
been  made  in  various  diiectionib  *nd  a 
very  fine  one  connects  the  two  creat 
cities  of  the  island,  Kandy  and  OSom- 
bo,  the  distance  between  them  beiof 
seventy-two  miles.  The  former,  whira 
is  on  every  side  approached  by  hi^ 
mountains,  was  made  directly  aooeaBt4c 
to  our  troops  bv  a  tunnel  through  one 
of  them,  hvc  liundrod  and  aevcnt}- 
five  feet  in  length,  which  was  eoo»- 
menciHl  by  Sir  £4lward  Bamca,  and 
was  fiuishetl  in  1823.  This  did  much* 
not  only  towards  consolidating  our 
military  power  in  the  island,  wA  aUn 
in  e&tabli^hing  our  sovereignty  in  tW 
minds  of  the  people.  One  of  ikar 
legends  says,  that  **mo  foreign  ff""^ 
cmdd  reiaim  the  damimom  •/  Kaad$ 
MMtU  a  path  woi  farad  tktoai^  ike 
momntaim,"  The  weird  saying  is  fiii- 
filled— BriUsh  soldiers  bold  the  capital; 
the  highway  was  made  throogh  tha 
monntain»  but,  alas  for  the  uneertAiatgr 
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of  the  oragle  1  the  tunnel,  as  we  learn, 
has  collapsed,  and  the  road  is  now  im. 
passible. 

In  1617,  and  again  in  1885,  the  Kan.* 
diana  exhibited  some  disposition  to  re- 
bel against  our  rule.  These  eiTorts 
were  easily  put  down,  and  the  colony, 
under  the  superintendence  of  good  and 
able  goTemors^-amongst  whom  we 
may  name  Sir  Wilmot  Horton  and  Sir 
CoHr  Campbell,  was  rapidly  improv. 
ing.  In  1845,  Ceylon  was  constituted 
an  episcopal  see,  by  the  title  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Colombo,  and  Dr.  Chap- 
man  went  out  as  the  first  bishop.  "I 
have  come  to  Ceylon,"  said  he,  in 
addressing  a  native  congregation,  '*  to 
Htc  amon^  you,  and  learn  your  lan- 
guage ;  with  God's  blessing  to  benefit 
you,  and,  with  His  permission,  to  die 
in  your  country."  It  appears  that  the 
Bishop  of  Coiumbo's  life,  since  the  dapr 
he  reached  Uie  island,  has  been  in  uni- 
son with  these  sentiments  of  missionary 
devotion,  and  hb  exertions,  as  we  col- 
lect from  Mr.  Sirr,  have  done  more 
towards  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
than  had  been  efibcted  during  previous 
centuries  by  merely  nominal  Christians* 

•*  Every  part  of  his  diocese,'*  says  Mr.  Sirr, 
^ is  visited  cooatoDtly  by  Dr.  Chapman;  un- 
irearied  in  his  duty,  undaunted  by  the  fear 
of  cootagioD,  he  visits  hospital,  jail,  and  the 
imwhokaome  jungle,  sedulously  learaing  the 
native  language,  whereby  he  may  be  enabled 
to  communicale  with,  and  to  preach  to  the 
Cingalese,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of 
an  toterpreter." 

In  1848,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Ceylon,  which  for  some  time  wore  a 
serious  aspect,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sirr 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  attention. 
As  he  ascribes  its  origin,  and  indeed 
its  termination,  in  great  measure  to 
the  influence  of  a  singular  superstition, 
it  may,  in  this  view,  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  for  the  reader:— 

**To  understand  the  events  connected  with 
it  ctearly,"  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  the  reader  must 
fvuiember  that  Ceylon  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  purest  and  most  enthusiastic  Buddhism ; 
and  the  priests  of  this  religion  have  long  been 
dtSBstisfietl  with  a  government  over  which  they 
liave  na  control,  but  with  which,  until  lately, 
they  might  have  considered  themselves  in 
some  measure  connected.  This  connection 
was  severed  when  our  government  surren- 


dered to  the  priests  the  custcnly  of  the  tootti 
of  Buddha,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  palladium  of  Cin^lese  sovereignty.  Tiia 
abandonment  of  this  sacred  charge  on  the 
part  of  the  government  has  been  regarded, 
by  its  present  sacerdotal  guardians,  not  only 
as  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  mark  of  great  dis- 
respect, but  also  as  an  exhibition  of  political 
weakness  in  reference  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions before  referred  to,  namely,  that  who^ 
ever  possessed  this  sacred  relic  should  govern 
the  island."— Vol.  i.,  p.  848. 

The  tooth  of  Buddha,,  called  also  the 
Dalada  relic,  is  remarkable  in  the  his* 
tory  of  superstitions.  It  is  supposed 
to  nave  been  brought  to  Ceylon  from 
Northern  India,  in  the  year  310  of  our 
era;  and  Buddhists  affirm  that  the 
country  which  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  it  will  be  taken  under  the  spe* 
cial  protection  of  Buddha,  and  must  be 
regiuded  as  a  sacrednation.  Hence,  toOf 
Ceylon  is  called  by  the  Cingalese  the 
Sacred  Island.  The  popular  faith  has 
always  been,  that  Ceylon  would  never 
be  subdued  until  another  power  had 
possession  of  the  Dalada.  Af^er  tlie 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1817> 
Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  secured  this  re- 
lic, and  Dr.  Davy,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Ceylon,  thus  speaks  of  the 
influence  connected  with  it : — 

**  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  the 
relic  was  taken,  the  efiect  of  its  capture  was 
astonishing,  and  almost  beyond  the  compre- 
hension  of  the  enlightened;  for  now,  they 
said,  the  English  are  indeed  masters  of  the 
country ;  for  they  who  possess  the  relic  have 
a  right  to  govern  four  kingdoms :  this,  fur 
2,000  years,  is  the  first  time  the  relic  was 
ever  taken  from  us.  The  Portuguese  decUre 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  relic,  which  the  Cingalese 
deny,  saying,  that  when  Cotta  was  taken, 
the  relic  was  secretly  remove<l  to  Saffragam. 
They  also  affirm,  that  when  Kandy  was 
conquered  by  us  in  1815,  the  relic  was  never 
surrendered  by  them  to  us,  and  they  con- 
sidered it  to  be  in  thuir  possession  until  we 
took  it  from  them  by  force  of  arras.  The 
first  adikar  also  observed,  that  whatever  tli6 
English  might  think  of  having  taken  Piliml 
Talawe,  and  other  rebel  leaders,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  general, 
the  taking  of  the  reKe  was  of  infinitely  more 
moment"* 

The  Dalada  was  retained  in  our  pO0« 
session  from  1817  until  1847,  and  was* 
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during  that  period,  exhibited  by  our 
officials  to  the  followers  of  Buddha  who 
came  to  worship  it.  The  Europeans 
who  have  examined  this  relic,  talce  it 
to  be  a  piece  of  discolored  Ivor^.  It 
18  slightly  carved,  nearly  two  inches 
iongi  and  one  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
if  at  all  a  natural  tooth,  it  was  possibly 
an  alligator's,  but  never  belonged  to  a 
human  being.  Major  Forbes,  who  a«. 
sisted  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Dalada, 
thus  describes  it : — 


"  On  the  29th  May,  1828,  the  three  Urge 
caaee  having  been  previously  removed,  the 
relic  contained  in  tUo  three  inner  caskets  was 
placed  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  richly 
caparisoned ;  over  it  vras  the  ransiuig^,  a 
small  octagonal  cupola,  the  top  of  which  was 
composed  of  alternate  plain  and  gilt  silver 
plates,  supported  by  silver  pillars.  When  the 
elephant  appeared  coming  out  of  the  temple* 
gate,  two  lines  of  magnifioeat  elephants, 
forming  a  double  line  in  (Vont  of  the  entrance, 
knelt  down,  and  thus  remained ;  while  tlie 
multitude  of  people,  joining  the  points  of  their 
lingers,  raised  their  arms  above  their  heads, 
and  then  bent  forward,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  in  full,  deep  tones,  the  shout  of  Sa- 
dhie :  this,  joined  and  increased  by  those  at 
a  distance,  swelled  into  a  grand  and  solemn 
sound  of  adoration.  The  elephant  bearing 
the  relic,  followed  by  the  establishments  of 
the  temples,  with  thdr  elephants,  also  those 
of  the  cluefs,  after  proceeding  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  returned  to  the 
great  bungaloe;  here  the  first  adikar  re- 
moved the  relic  from  the  back  of  the  elephant, 
«od  conveyed  it  to  the  temporary  altar  on 
which  it  was  exhibited.  The  rich  hangings 
were  now  closed  around  the  altar,  and  the 
three  inner  cases  opened  in  the  presence  of 
3ir  Edward  Barnes,  the  Governor.  The  dra- 
pery being  again  thrown  open,  disclotied  the 
tooth,  placed  on  a  gold  lotus  flower,  whicli 
stood  on  a  silver  table ;  this  was  covered  with 
the  different  cases  of  the  relic,  various  gold 
artn'les,  and  antique  jewellery,  the  offerings 
of  former  devotees." 


The  relic,  we  are  told,  was  an  object 
of  intense  veneration  to  the  Buddhists, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  Kandian 
provinces,  who  regard  it  aa  the  palla- 
dium of  their  country.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  so  solemn  a  feeling  exhibit- 
ed  by  assembled  multitudes,  and  aided 
by  such  a  magnificent  display,  rendered 
the  ceremony  exceedingly  imposing. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented  that  the 
rej)re8entative  of  a  Christian  monarch 
and  a  Christian  people  should  have 
ever  lent  the  influence  of  his  presence 


to  BO  idolatrpQs  an  institution.  The 
religioua  prejudices  of  a  nation  must 
always  be  respected  ;  but  the  authori- 
ties  should  beware  that  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  share  them ;  and  no  official,  no 
soldier  should  be  allowed  to  attend. at 
ceremonies  such  as  we  have  described, 
save  so  far  as  may  be  needful  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  Dalada 
was  held  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Torrington  to  Lord  Grey,  in 
1848;  and  Mr.  Sirr  ascribes  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  in  Ceylon  in  that 
year,  in  a  good  measure,  to  our  having 
the  custody  of  the  relic.  We  confess 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  overrates 
its  value  in  this  respect,  and  we  have  a 
stronn;  hope  that  extending  civilisatioii« 
the  wider  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
reflected  light  of  Protestantism,  have 
already  done  much  to  dispel  its  illusive 
powers.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sirr,  that  on  the  restoration  of  order, 
in  1846,  several  of  the  chiefs  and  of 
the  priests  proposed  sending  the  Dalada 
to  England,  to  be  placed  in  the  keep, 
ing  ofour  Queen ;  out  this,  as  he  very 
properly  adds,  could  not  be  acceded  to 
by  a  Christian  government. 

We  HMy  appear  to  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  this  topic ;  but  a  ruling  su- 
perstition is  never  unimportant,  and 
there  are  always  occurrences  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  which,  without  an  ac 
quaintance  with  its  legends,  can  hardly 
be  comprehended.  liVe  find  in  Mr. 
6rote*8  able  history  of  Greece  an  ill  us- 
tration  of  this  remark^  at  once  so  ap- 
posite and  so  just,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  it  :*- 

*'  T  venture,  however,  to  forewarn  the  read- 
er that  there  will  occur  numerous  circum<* 
stances  in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks 
which  he  will  not  comprehend,  unless  he  be 
initiated  into  the  course  of  thdr  l^endary 
asso^iiations.  lie  will  not  understand  the 
frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilation  of  the  statues  called  Hertiue, 
unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which  tbcy 
connected  their  stability  and  security  vrith 
the  domiciliation  of  the  gods  in  the  scAl;  nor 
will  he  adequately  appreciate  the  habit  of  the 
Spartan  king  on  mflitary  expeditions,  when 
he  oflered  his  daily  public  sacrifices  on  be- 
half of  his  army  and  his  country — 'always 
to  perform  this  morning  service  immediatdy 
before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he  might  be  be- 
forehand in  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  goda,* 
— ^if  be  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  con- 
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oeption  of  Zens,  going  to  mt  at  night,  and 
twaking  to  rue  at  early  dawn  from  tl:e  side 
of  tlie  wbiie-armed  U£re."* 

Having  glanced  enough  at  the  his- 
tory  of  this  ialandt  now,  we  trust,  our 
secure  possession,  we  have  to  add  a 
word  or  two  upon  another  subject  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  which  Mr.  Sirr 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  his  attention — 
that  is,  emigration.  To  those  who  have 
some  capitiu,  and  who  are  disposed  to 
invest  it  in  the  cultivation  of  cinnamon 
and  cofiee,  Ceylon  offisrs  a  fair  field  for 
enterprise ;  they  are,  however,  but  the 
select  few.  To  some  of  that  very 
very  large  majority  who  are  longing  to 
seek,  in  a  foreign  clime,  the  shelter,  and 
food,  and  fire  which  unhappily,  they 
cannot  find  at  home,  Ceylon  ofiers  at 
this  moment  advantages  which  it  is 
quite  important  should  be  made  known 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Sirr 
that  we  are  indebted  for  having  direct- 
ed our  attention  to  them. 

In  the  higldands  of  Ceylon,  6,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there 
is  an  extensive  plain  called  Newera 
Ellia,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  resembles  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  a  fine  October  in  Eng- 
land, and  sununer  combines  the  genial 
warmth  of  August  with  the  refreshing 
showers  of  spring.  From  November  to 
April,  the  tnermometer  is  rarely  above 
65*  Fahr. ;  frosts  are  not  unfrequent, 
but  snow  is  unknown.  For  neany  the 
year  round  a  fire  is  desirable. 

**  Tba  soil  varies,  as  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  rich  brown  to  the  black  loam,  and  all 
Eogliish  produce  saoceeds  in  a  most  luxuriant 
manner,  although  hitherto  the  farming  baa 
been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives, who,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance 
of  the  snbject,  have  amassed  large  sums  from 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  other  vegetables ;  their  fanning  imple- 
ments not  extending  beyond  these  simple  en- 
deavonn.  Many  gentlemen,  for  theh>  amuse- 
ment, have  planted  English  grass,  clover, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  have 
foond  gnen  crops  of  every  description  thrive 
and  rieM  in  the  most  sxtraonlinary  man- 
ner."l-Vol  I.,  p.  123. 

This  temperate  zone  was  first  visited 
by  Dr.  Davy,  in  1819,  and  he  at  once 
announced  its  healthful  attributes.     It 


was  noty  however,  until  ten  years  after- 
wards that  even  the  government  avail- 
ed itself  of  its  palpable  advantages.  In 
1829,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  the  then  go- 
vernor, made  the  village  oflQ'ewera  EUia 
— now  called  by  the  natives  the  City  of 
the  Plain — a  convalescent  military  sta- 
tion, and  the  experiment  was  altogether 
successful  I,— 

"  Nothing  about  Newera  Kllia  Plain  tells 
of  the  tropics;  the  bracing  air  enabling  Euro- 
peans to  walk  out  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  the 
mental  and  bodily  faculties  soon  regain  their 
lost  vigour,  the  frame  is  invigorated,  the 
palled  appetite  recovers  its  tone,  and  speipdily 
the  sallow  cheek  becomes  rounded,  and  as- 
sumes health's  roseate  hue ;  many  a  despond- 
ing invalid,  whose  large  family  and  slender 
means  forbade  return  to  h\»  native  land,  has 
reason  to  bless  the  day  the  santtorium  of 
Lanka- diva  was  discovered. 

"  The  beauties  of  vegetation  also  wear  a 
familiar  aspect,  as  the  eye  is  gladdened  with 
floral  gifu  that  appertain  especially  to  the 
temperate  sone,  such  as  rhododendrons,  tht 
white,  guelder,  damask,  and  pink  rose-trees, 
violets,  sweet-peas,  accacia,  peach,  apple  and 
pear-trees,  with  nearly  every  fruit  and  vege- 
table that  are  produced  and  consumed  by  us, 
can  be  met  with  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.'*—Vol  i.,  pp.  120-1. 

The  same  good  governor  connected 
this  district  with  ifandy  by  the  means 
of  a  well-made  road,  bir  Edward 
Barnes  was,  indeed,  the  Colossus  of 
roads  in  Ceylon  ;  for  of  the  many  fine 
thoroughfares  now  there,  almost  every 
one  was  commenced  and  finished  in  his 
time.  Since  this  district  has  become 
the  sanitorium  of  the  island,  the  town  of 
Newera  EUia  has  ver}'  much  increased, 
and  there  is  now  a  church  there,  besides 
the  governor's  house,  with  residences  be- 
longing to  the  bishop,  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary, 
the  other  government  officials,  and  hos- 
pital and  barracks,  in  which  last  there 
is  at  all  times  a  detachment  of  troops. 
To  this  healthful  and  civilised  region 
emigrants  arc  invited  to  come,  free  of 
expense,  with  the  assurance  of  a  com- 
fortable  farm  house  and  out-officcs,  all 
fit  for  immediate  occupation.  A  Mr. 
Baker,  an  enterprising  gentleman,  who 
is  desirous  of  forming  a  settlement 
there,  has  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
he  puts  forward  the  agricultural  ad- 


*  Cited  from  a  review^  of  '*  Grots*a  Greeoo,"  in  the  June  No.  of  car  Magazine  for  the 
prosiiit  year. 
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vantages  of  tins  districti  and  offers  what 
mast  be  to  many  the  tempting  terms 
above  mentioned.  The  classes  to  which 
he  addresses  himself  seem  to  be  small 
farmers  and  fiirm-servants ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  has  fixed  a 
limit  to  the  numbers  he  proposes  to  take 
out.  Any  of  our  readers  who  may  in- 
terest  themselves  for  those  who  are 
disposed  to  emigrate,  are  referred  for 
all  further  narticnlars  to  S.  W.  Ba- 
ker, Esq. 9  No.  4,  Wolscley- ten-ace, 
Cheltenham,  who  has,  we  understand, 
already  sent  out  some  English  farm- 
servants,  with  a  large  supply  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  Mr.  Sirr  sub- 
mits this  gentleman's  plan  as  being 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  emigrate.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  scheme  which  offers 
to  emigrants  a  free  passage  to  a  land 
of  beauty  and  of  health,  a  comfortable 
house,  a  farm  where  no  tax-man  ever 
comes,  a  school  for  children,  and  the 
house  of  Go<l  within  their  reach,  is,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  the  attention  of  very 
large  numbers  in  this  country'. 

"  He,**  says  Mr.  Sirr,  "  c«n  bear  witness  to 
the  advantages  ofTured  in  this  mountain  dis- 
trict for  a  Europejin  settlement ;  and  the  only 
matter  of  astonishment  is,  that  so  many 
years  of  l^ritish  rule  should  have  eUpsc-d 
before  the  attempt  was  made.  Newera  ElUa 
is  a  district  blessed  with  a  peculiarly  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
production  of  those  necessaries  of  life  which 
at  this  moment  arc  importc<1  into  the  colony 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  capable  of  rais- 
ing supplies  considerably  be^'ond  the  want^  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  which  ready  markets 
may  be  obtained.  *  The  natives,'  says  Mr. 
Baker,  *now  produce  five  successive  crops  of 
potatoes  from  the  same  land ;  thus,  even  from 
tlieir  ignorant  farming,  they  a'Iduce  a  proof 
of  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil.' 

**  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  remarkably  cheap; 
and  the  draught-buffalo  is  an  animal  which 
entirely  supersedes  the  hor^c  for  all  heavy 
work,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
strength,  but  from  the  fact  of  his  requiring 
no  other  food  than  pasture.  Cows  and  buf- 
faloes may  be  |titrcha^  from  259.  to  40:1. 
per  head ;  sheep,  from  38,  to  7s. ;  pigs,  from 
8s.  to  7s. ;  fowls,  from  7s.  per  doxen  ;  ducks, 
fnim  \1k  ditto.  Mr.  Baker  proceeds  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  low 
price  of  stock,  tine  meat  \a  unknown  in  Cei*- 
lon,  the  beasts  liein;;  uurntton<><|,  md  slaugh- 
tered without  divrction.  AUliough,  in  many 
parts  of  the  i»Iand,  the  calf  \\  pcrmittt^  to 
take  thfl  whole  sbpply  from  the  mother,  yet 
not  a  dyaese  has  ever  beco  maanlkctnred  in 
Cijlon,  and  bottar  sella  for  Sa.  6d.  per  pound. 
KoCwithstandIng  the  abtwdanca  and  cheap- 


new  fif  pii^,  hami  and  bjAnn  hive  tun  r 
bucii  curpd ;  an«l  yet  all  the^  artkrlrs  jr* 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  impurted 
from  England  at  an  enormous  prioe,  zi^f^^ 
hams,  and  Iwicon  being  generally  vAA  ol  f  ^ 
per  pound. 

'*  All  these  articles  may  be  ptepaicd  at 
Newera  EUia  with  tlie  same  fadfity,  and  it 
one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  these  tirud<icad  ta 
England,  and  would,  therefore,  sell  at  a  br^* 
profit,  b'jth  for  home  consumptkiii,  and  f« 
exportation.  Tiie  island  is  chicdy  aapfJiBd 
by  Bombay  with  pol  aloes ;  but  thuae  of  a 
superior  quality  now  produced  at  Newera 
EUia  sell  at  2b'*.  per  cwt.  In  thn»  iiMoii* 
from  the  planting  of  the  seta,  they  or^  fit  L-» 
dig,  and  one  set  has  frequently  iMen  knows 
to  prmluce  fifty  potatoeo.  Wheat  has  br^ 
experimented  upon,  and  the  quandtr  pft)- 
dueed  proved  intiuitoly  supirior  to  th4>  f«^l 
impoited  ;  and  yet  Oylon  is  entirely  di  f  md- 
ant  upon  America  for  the  supply  of  Ai«r. 
Oats  ond  beans  thrive  well,  bat  bare  (»«« 
neglected,  consequently  the  boracsi  U  \j» 
island  are  fed  expensively  upon  poddy  a »l 
grain.  The  principal  porti^Hi  of  wheat  c»  \t  i 
ported  from  India;  thiu  a  m>»t  exUii>»4i« 
market  is  oj^en  bt  Mipply  the  home  n.arW  * 
as  wi^U  OS  tliat  of  the  Mauritius." — V.  L  \ , 
125-7. 


No  apology  ia  needful  Uw  dw«4itr*/ 
upon  thi.'  diMails  of  so  iinportanc  afu'> 
jecb ;  but  wo  must  take  care  that  tbvfv' 
IS  no  misapprehension  about  it.  Mr. 
Sirr  vouches  that  all  that  Mr.  Bak>  r 
states  about  tho  climato,  circuinst&n. 
cesy  and  position  of  the  settlrmrDt.  i* 
perfectly  correct ;  and  that  Ukti*  rjn 
be  little  doubt  that  the  fattening  iu<  I 
improving  of  the  bre^^K  both  ofrattW 
and  poultr}',  would  be  rerotmerati^ »% 
aa  well  as  the  growing  of  schmI  «x>« 
green  crops;  but  that  settlen  arc  ncc  to 
expect  luxuries,  or  to  make  lanie  f^ir. 
tunes,  but  to  limit  their  views  to  T^^^ 
derate  comforts  and  an  honest  In-l- 
hood;  and  that  uble-lMKlicd  and  indn*^ 
trious  Irish  labourer!*,  with  their  mwk* 
and  families,  would  do  well. 

In  the  warmer  regions  of  the  i*Liri  < 
the  natives  are  ea^ily  indoiK*nd«rra  ; 
any  one  who  has  a  breail-fruii  tn^v*  \ 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  a  jack-tree^  utA> 
have  all  his  wanta  proridtnl  for,  axi 
nowhere  do  these  trees  grow  more  r»* 
pidly,  or  thri%-e  better.  \\\^  Aid  tknt 
numbers  of  the  Kandtans  haw  ro 
houses  but  live  in  trees,  stctirx*  fr.'.»^ 
snakes  and  wild  beasts,  with,  pi'rha{*«« 
the  leaf  of  the  Talapat  palm  to  \\t  w 
teet  thorn  from  snow  and  rain.  In  tb« 
foresta  of  tho  ewtem  diatricts  of  thr 
isbind  there   dwells    a     hai^U* 


•^-  fm. 


PovW  w&i  thev  were  drrvvn  into  tW 

^<wste  6r  dbeir  mvaders-       It  is.  it  aU 

^caig,Mfure  jukI  siiig«l»  **«ct,  that 

ther  bkre,  ibr  many  ee«it«"®s,  reuun. 

€d  tbeir  pecuhar  Umg^^S^  *^  ^ept 

tieir  race  tinmixed.  /.  ^^    , 

fe  regarded  as  I^^girr  hw.  accord. 

!^l' w»  J^ledtS^  readers  ofPor- 
teandCwnpbell,     »  ^  f^^,^,^. 

tbe  animals  wni"»     __^ii_nuthpnf;n«*^,, 
Hiefolkmiog 


»«• 


^••fc*.      la* 


^l^il.  bat  x>*«»«  BMslw  be^ttwi  U> 
moiy,  bfinjC  **<***  ^^  to  tboae  oT  mww  — 

rwi^    _^ia  and  escapes  of  the  hunt- 
^^^^lotr  make   what    Colonel 

ST  '\  11   we  remember,  calls  "  tough 
Campbell.  7^^^^  ^^^^  ^  marvellouB 

stones  — ^^QniUvcr  or  Sinbad.    yet 

thOSe_   0»  .       ^    f,.«m.  Sn     anfKAlltU 


as 


■# 


lt*taL     IN^' 


A.'l-» 


-.1    such  a  form,  bo  autbenii- 
comuig  "V^irtneU  and  majors,  that  no 
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lieve  theiD.  Of  this  character  is  the 
narrative  of  Colonel  Hardy,  given  in 
Colonel  Campboll'fl  book ;  and  also  the 
adventure  of  a  private  soldier  named 
Jones,  in  the  same  work.  Mr.  Sirr 
has  no  tale  to  rival  these,  but  he  has 
some  anecdotes  of  stirring  interest, 
and  amonsst  them  the  following.  The 
hero  of  the  exploit  was  a  Major  Ro- 
gers, lon^,  as  we  can  well  believe,  the 
most  celebrated  hunter  in  Ceylon,  and 
who,  we  are  told,  had  slain  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  elephants : — 

**  The  major  bad  shot  at  an  elepbant,  but  the 
ball  bad  glanced  off,  merely  inflicting  a  flesh 
wound.  The  creature,  inflated  with  pain, 
raised  its  tnmkf  uttering  the  terrific  trnropet- 
like  sqneal  which  they  always  make  prepa- 
ratory to  a  cbaige.  Tbe  elephant  seised 
Rogers  with  the  proboscis,  and  carried  him 
a  ^ort  distance,  then  dashed  him  on  the 
ground  into  a  deep  hole,  and  trampled  upon 
him,  breaking  hh  right  arm  in  two  places, 
and  several  of  hid  ribs ;  and  it  was  only  the 
small  size  of  the  hole  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  that  saved  his  life,  aa  the  vlephant 
had  not  sufficient  room  to  use  his  full  strength. 
When  his  brolber*sportsmen  came  up  to  the 
major,  they  found  him  lying  senseless ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  speech,  be  stated 
that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  when  the 
elephant  both  seised  and  trampled  upon  him, 
but  that  he  knew  attempting  to  escape  or 
struggling  was  far  worse  than  futile,  and 
that  he  was  entirely  passive  upon  principle, 
as  he  had  often  reflected  upon  such  an  event 
occurring,  and  had  resolved  to  remain  per- 
fectly stationar)'.  We  believe  no  greater  mas- 
tery of  mind  over  matter,  or  resolution,  was 
ever  recorded  than  this.*' — Vol.  i  pp.  1 94-6. 

Major  Rogers  had  many  such  sin- 
gular escapes,  and  at  last  closed  his 
career  of  hazards  by  a  form  of  death 
which  it  is  possible  he  had  never 
thought  of.  While  travelling  in  the 
interior,  in  the  June  of  1846,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  and 
killed  by  lightning. 

In  regard  to  the  mdustrial  resources 
of  Ce>'lon,  the  most  important  for  a 
length  of  time  was  the  cultivation  of 
cinnamon,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  about  thirty  years  before 
our  connexion  with  the  island.  Be- 
fore that  period,  the  only  purpose  to 
which  the  tree  was  applied  was,  to  the 
making  of  candles  for  the  kings  of 
Kandy,  its  berries  yielding  an  unctu- 
ous fragrant  substance,  of  which  these 
articles  were  made  exclusively  for  the 
palace.  Falk,  a  Dutch  governor,  after 
jiersevering  long  through  many  diffi. 


culties,  taught  the  natives  and  his  own 
government  the  true  value  of  the  tree. 
Under  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese^ 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Kandian  rulers, 
cinnamon  was  a  government  monopoly^ 
and  was  so  continued  by  the  Britisn  au- 
thorities until  the  year  1833,  when  the 
monopoly  was  abolished,  and  the  large 
cinnamon-gardens  which  belonged  to 
the  government  were  disposed  of  to  pri- 
vate individuals^  and  farmed  out  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  was  well;  but  the 
ffovernmenty  careful  to  lose  nothing  by 
liberalitYy  imposed  the  high  duty  of 
two  shillings  per  pound  on  exported 
cinnamon.  In  1842  the  duty  was  re- 
duced one-half.  This  was  found  to  be 
still  too  high,  and  accordingly,  in  1848^ 
the  export  duty  on  the  article  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  four  pence  per  i)ouQd 
colonial  cbarge«  with  a  duty  of  three 

emce  a  pound  on  importation  into 
ngland;  and  under  tnis  r^ulatioa 
the  government  expect  that  the  culti- 
vation of  cinnamon  will  prove  as  pro« 
fitable  as  it  had  been  for  many  a  year 
before.  In  this  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend they  will  be  disappointed.  It 
IS  always  dangerous  to  interfere  with 
a  tluiving  trade.  "Let  well  alone" 
ought,  one  might  suppose^  to  be  the 
maxim  of  the  government,  as  it  is  the 
practice  of  every  prudent  man.  But 
the  statesmen  of  Ceylon  thought  pro- 
piT  to  make  experiments ;  and  under 
their  tampering  the  cinnamon  trade 
has  fallen  off  more  than  one-half,  and 
what  is  more  alarming  still,  has  be- 
come, to  a  great  extent*  fixed  in  rival 
settlements.  The  East  India  Com* 
pany  now  cultivate  this  spice  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  and  can  sell  it 
cheaper  than  the  Ceylon  planter;  and 
the  Dutch  in  Java,  taking  prompt  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  export  duty  of  two 
shillings  a  pound,  imposed  by  the  Cey- 
lon authoritiea,  applied  themselves  agam 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  shrub,  and  can 
^row  it  cheaper,  and  it  ap])ears  import 
It  into  England,  at  a  duty  less  by  one 
penny  a  pound  than  our  planters  in 
Ceylon. 

Coffee  is  another  of  the  staples  of 
Ceylon,  and  has  become  an  article  of 
much  speculation  since  the  year  1820, 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  was  introduced  by 
the  Dutch  from  Java,  where  they  had 
carried  it  on  with  great  success  from 
about  the  date  of  1723,  when  they 
brought  seedlings  of  the  plant  from 
Mocha,  and  formed  their  first  planta- 
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liou.  Mr.  8iiT»  kawewtTp  relying  on 
th$  tothoritT  of  MNM  hiieHigent  na* 
tiMf,  ctmctvrcM  thai  tha  pUnt  is  indi* 
ir«*noai  in  Oyloo,  and  Mvi  that  it  biii 
Im^iii  biovn  in  a  wild  Vlata  in  tlio 
i«Ufifi  Tor  ««tM  patt.  and  thai  a  decoc 
ti<m  of  ibe  berrj  hat  been  nsed  by  the 
txittt^  rnim  iiflw  immemorial,  ('lear- 
It:  (li«*  jtmicle  fur  the  formation  of  a 
o'iW  eifate  is  a  singular  proceeding : 

'*  X\^  (Irvi  wtcp  in  tliit  cU'«raiic«  i»  both 
'  t  u«  aimI  lin|<o«ina  t»  witn<M».  TIi«  pbn- 
'•iii  u«  Ml  (*  ftirui^  on  the  mountain  Mde% 
t*  <u>  {ir«  an>  At*t  to  nork  on  Ux*  fon^st  tnvs 
ih  f?.-  Iiair  of  Ihf  hill,  wtmflir  trunk*  they 
I-  !  >•  IijU  «ay  tlmm^h;  lhu«  LiUturiiifr  on 
t'  '  H»r  Hp  to  tlir  in<iunti!irA«tmuiiit,  ii|m>u 
"    tr<rj  whK'li  thr  nppfrmo*!  tnv.*  are  f<»ni- 

i.'tMW,  sod  thrn  rtmultanMmMr  fnlU 

.*  <ii  ibnM  brmatli,  csrnr  thc-m,  with  s 
f^md,'  cn«li.  In  tbflr  downward  conriKS 
J .«  (alttaa  maaa,  tike  tlio  avslancbe,  incrraii* 
it'^  at  tarli  Mr|i  in  Imlk  and  weijcht,  actfuin** 
• '  -u  inpKas  in  ita  pragrvMf  ovcrpow  erinfc 
a..  I'vUkii-tt;  and  thuA,  mjtk  tiie  rv^ar  of 
'  :r.  1-T,  tttouMinda  (if  n<il*1e  forrH  trtvg  aru 
•    I  low  In  a  ffw  aecondo^     The  pru»tratcd 

Ur  i«  iMaally  flird  and  reduced  to  aahos. 

I '  •  «MKlUng>  mn  |;eneral1y  planted  out  in 

T»nr  ira«««n,  and  nqoire  oonatant  care 

'  aitmtiua  to  pivrent  tbero  from  being 
"T^mn  with  weeds  sod  Jangle  graas.** — 
^   L  L,  p|w  l&a..9. 

In  the  vear  1646,  the  rotfee  exported 
'  ■xmU'd  to  one  hundivd  and  seventy- 

•^     tKuasaod    eight   hundred    and 

'•'fwtwo  rwt;  while  in  1H49  it  had 
'•  '"  aard  to  forty  millionii  of  pounds. 

I  he  sugar-cane  growii  in  evt*r)'  vil- 
'•:'-;  but  It  is  only  lately  that  tlio  cul- 

•  itiofi  of  it  was  at  all  attended  to. 
y*T.  IlodsoDy  who  has  some  sufiar 
••*.♦••  near  Poradenia,  i«  maUng  the 

•  J  AT  of  CVylun  a  vvr}'  important  ar. 
' .  .'  in  her  cummen^e,  and  ht^  good  me- 
: '  -  ••  Ikava  bevn  adopted  by  ot  Iter  pUn  I . 

•  '.  Thecottou.tri'egrowsioCVvloiito 
.  «  i-itir  nxe,  and  i»  capable,  it  h  siiid, 

:  pr^^lucsng  cutbi»n  of  as  fine  a  quali- 
'*  A«  was  cter  grown.  On  thi»  iuu 
'  •  ■*  int  point,  whieh  has  hitherto  not 

•   *t   cnouf^h    attended   to*    Mr.  Sirr 

'  •  a  report  made  to  the  Eai^t  India 
I    *i  paay  by  an  Amerii'an  planter  in 

■  ir  senricTt  and  to  the  following 
'  r.  ct  ■— 

*  I  am  ef  efilnkm,  from  what  I  saw  of  tlw 
a>«  lim|wffBtniii>  and  soil,  Utat  C«yloa 

pffvdwer  coCtoQ  fiyaa/  im  amality,  and 
««i  th»  cDwvpantirely  tmmil  amunmt  of 
la  nmdiknA,  I  doubt  not  it 


may  even  produce  the  artifde  chmper,  tham 
we  can  •»  w^aienra,  where  a  laxKe  aum  moat 
lie  laid  out  fur  labour,  and  where  tlie  c.xpcniw 
of  fo4Hl  and  clothing  U  much  (p-eater  than  the 
cj»at  of  hnivrtliij;  Intniur  Into  Cvvlon,  Indo- 
ptiulontly  of  th<»  ri»k  of  a  mortality  among 
thi*  liibuurvnt,  after  they  had  been  purchased/* 

A  coinnu;neeuu*nt  1ms  boiMi  niadi*, 
and  9onic  cotton  from  American  awd 
grown  in  the  neigh bourhoud  of  Haiti- 
c'uloo,  imt  not  to  any  extent,  or  enough 
for  the  ^oll^uul|)tiou  of  the  island.  Tlie 
arekuf  or  betcLuut  tree  (Areka  atte. 
chu)t  iH  alM>  of  wmio  im|M)rtance  in  the 
couinierce  of  Ccvlon,  and  the  cultivn- 
tion  of  tobacco  U  extending.  One  of 
the  grand  vegetable  products  of  Ceylon 
15  the  ebony  trir  {Dy</$piras  obvnum)* 
Tlie  colour  of  the  trunk  i»  nearly  white^ 
and  the  branchcjt,  ajiringing  about  thir* 
ty  feet  from  the  root,  and  clad  with 
(lark — almoitt  sable ~  foliage,  give  it  an 
im{>o9ing,  but  a  mournful  a5tpect.  The 
winmI  i.4  liiu'd,  heavy,  and  much  valued 
f»r  articles  of  furniture,  lliere  is  a 
varii*ty  called  the  (.'nlauiandcr.troe,  a 
variegated  ebouy»  which  is  more  prized, 
and  is  even  more  lnajc^tio.  This,  how. 
over,  like  the  red  sandal  and  ^tinwood 
trees  of  the  Ceylon  forest. •»,  is  now  be- 
coming rare. 

The  fwarl  fisheries,  once  a  great 
source  of  wealth  in  Ceylon,  are  now 
unproductive.  In  17UB  thev  produced 
£140,000,  while  in  1844' they  only 
realised  £105.  The  bank^,  however, 
are  protectitl,  and  nets  and  implements 
which  miiiht  l)e  made  um3  of  to  their 
injury,  prohibited,  so  that  in  time  thu 
fishery  may  revive. 

There  is  miother  topic  we  would 
g1a<lly  enter  on — that  ix,  an  account  of 
theattonit)ts  made  froiu  time  to  time  for 
the  diffusion  of  ( 'hristianity  in  Ceylon ; 
but  Sir  Kmerson  Ten  nam's  forthcoming 
work  may  atlonl  us  a  more  appropriate 
op{)ortunity  of  examlnin;;  this  ever.in- 
tere»ting  subject.  In  the  meantime  wo 
nlu^t  express  our  impression  that  Mr. 
Sirr  d<M"«  not  do  justice  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Dutch.  ••Cent,  per  cent.**  he 
frays,  ''was  their  faith,  gold  their  ob. 
ject,  and  mannnon  their  god."  Com- 
mercial advantages  are  and  ever  have 
been  the  main  objects  of  parent  states  ; 
hut  while  the  Dutch  have  shown  a  very 
intellis;ent  regard  to  these,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  not  hail  the 
reputation  of  gi%iug  thenisi*l\es  much 
concern  for  the  relitfioos  advanoement 
of  the  countries  with  which  thev  were 
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Sir/s  Cet/ivM, 


[Aug.  ll»<2. 


or  are  connected,  and  their  position  in 
Japan  is  to  this  hour  their  reproach. 
In  Ceylon,  however,  they  appear  to 
have  acted  so  as  to  t!t^ci'\  c  our  high 
praise.     They  made  considerable  wav 
towards  the  establishment  of  parish 
schools.     They  had  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  a  great  part  of 
Old,  translated  into  the  Tamul,  which 
is  read  by  ihe  Cingalese,  and  several 
editions  of  which  have  been  printed  in 
Madras  as  well  as  in  Ccvlon.     They 
introduced  their  own  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  made  a  rule  that  no  native 
should  hold  an^  office,  however  hum- 
ble, under  their  government,  except 
he  professed  to  belong  to  their  church. 
In  this  last  particular  they  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  their 
day,  and  perhaps   ought  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  better  views  of  our's. 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  the  Cingalese 
who  now  profess  Christianity,  whose 
fathers  were  brought  within  the  pale  of 


the  church  by  the  Dutch,  aud  ^\, 
with  their  families,  are  now  acee»^ili< 
to  religious  instructtoiu  Tiied  br  iIk 
standard  of  duty,  this  is  not  mo^  fur 
a  Christian  nation  in  audi  dma- 
stances  to  effect,  but  when  weooukkr 
our  own  sbort-cominffs  in  a  mores'- 
ranced,  and  more  enSghteoed  i^.  i( 
ought  to  be  enou^  to  pi>eveDt  us  b»i 
sp^iking  of  our  Trotcstant  predeov 
sors  in  Ceylon  with  an^-thmg  like  cvn. 
tempt. 

In  closing  Mr.  Sirr's  nnpretemliiv 
volumes,  we  have  to  thank  Bim  for  \k 
useful  knowledge  with  whidi  ther  irc 
replete.  They  do  not  ofler  the  ^w- 
adventures  and  stirring  accidents  vbid< 
amused  us  so  much  in  the  namuiTi^.l 
Forbes  and  of  Campbell — they  v^ 
not  such  sporting  calendan;  bat  u 
any  one  who  is  desirous  of  beeonla; 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities  tat 
condition  of  Ceylon,  we  c«n  coBusni^ 
them  as,  undoubtedly,  the  best  Iff 
their  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


u 


A  OLAIICB  AT  aTAVF-DUTT. 


i« 


Although  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  attadc  on 
the  fortress^  tnat  exploit  being  acoom- 
plished,  Kehl  was  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  the  French  troops 
entering  the  outworks  pell-mell  with 
the  retreating  enemy,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  landing  of  our  first 
detachments,  the  ''tri-coTor"  waved 
over  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

Lost  amid  the  greater  and  more  im. 
portant  successes  which  since  that 
time  have  immortalised  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  credit  the  celebrity  attached  at 
that  time  to  this  brilliant  achievement, 
whose  highest  merits  probably  were 
rapidity  and  resolution.  Moreau  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his 
great  rival,  Bonaparte,  whose  tactics, 
rejecting  the  colaer  dictates  of  pru- 
dent strategy,  and  the  slow  progress 
of  scientific  manoeuvres,  seemed  to 
place  all  his  confidence  in  the  sudden 
mspirations  of  his  genius  and  the  in- 
domitable  bravery  of  his  troops.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  raise  the 
morale  of  the  army  of  the  Bhine, 
to  accomplish  some  great  feat  similar 
in  boldness  and  heroism  to  the  won. 
derful  achievements  of  the  Italian 
army.  Such  was  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  at  Strasbourg,  effected  in  the 
face  of  a  great  enemy,  advantageously 
posted,  and  supported  by  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  the  frontier  fortresses. 

The  morning  broke  upon  us  in  all 
the  exultation  of  our  triumph,  and  as 
our  cheers  rose  high  over  the  field  of 
the  late  struggle,  each  heart  beat 
proudly  with  the  thought  of  how  that 
news  would  be  received  in  Paris. 

"You'll  see  how  the  bulletin  will 
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spoil  all,"  said  a  young  officer  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  as  he  was  getting  his 
wound  dressed  on  the  field.  "  There 
will  be  such  a  long  narrative  of  irrele- 
vant  matter — such  details  of  this,  that, 
and  t'other — ^that  the  public  will  scarce 
know  whether  the  placard  announces 
a  defeat  or  a  victory." 

**  Parbleu  I"  replied  an  old  veteran 
of  the  Rhine  army,  "  what  would  you 
have  ?  You'd  not  desire  to  omit  the 
military  facts  of  such  an  exploit  ?" 

*'  To  be  sure  I  would,*'  rejoined  the 
other.  **  Give  me  one  of  our  young 
general's  bulletins,  short,  stirring,  and 
effective — '  Soldiers  I  you  have  crossed 
the  Rhine  against  an  army  double 
jonr  own  in  numbers  and  manitions 
of  war.  You  have  carried  a  fortress, 
believed  impregnable,  at  the  bayonet. 
Already  the  great  flag  of  our  nation 
waves  over  the  citadel  you  have  won. 
Forward,  then,  and  cease  not  till  it 
float  over  the  cities  of  conquered  Ger- 
many,  and  let  the  name  or  France  be 
that  of  Empire  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.'  " 

•'Hal  I  like  that,"  cried  I,  enthu- 
siastically ;  <<  that's  the  bulletin  to  my 
fancy.  Repeat  it  once  more,  mon 
lieutenant,  that  I  may  write  it  in  my 
note-book." 

**  What !  hast  thou  a  note-book  ?" 
cried  an  old  stafi'-officer,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  mount  his  horse ;  *'  let 's  see 
It,  lad." 

With  a  burning  cheek  and  trem- 
bling hand,  I  drew  my  little  journal 
from  the  breast  of  my  jacket,  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

^  Sacrc  bleu  I"  exclaimed  he,  in  a 
burst  of  laughter,  *'what  have  we 
here  ?     Why,  this  is  a  [)ortrait  of  old 
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Maurice  Tiemai/,  the  Soldier  of  Fortune, 
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Greneral  Moricicr,  and  althoun:h  a  cari- 
cature, a  perfect  likeness.  And  here 
comes  a  plan  for  *  manoeuvring  a  squa- 
dron by  threes  from  the  left.*  This 
is  better — it  is  a  receipt  for  an 
*  Omelette  d  la  Hussard ;'  and  here 
we  have  a  love-sons,  and  a  moustache- 
paste,  with  some  hmts  about  devotion, 
and  diseased  frog  in  horses.  Most 
versatile  genius,  certainly !"  and  so  he 
went  on,  occasionally  laughing  at  my 
rude  sketches  and  ruder  remarks,  till 
he  came  to  a  page  headed  "Equitation, 
as  practised  by  Officers  of  the  Staff," 
and  followed  by  a  series  of  caricatures 
of  bad  riding,  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses.  The  flush  of  anger  which 
instantly  coloured  his  face  soon  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  those  about  him, 
and  one  of  the  bystanders  quickly 
snatched  the  book  from  his  nngers, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  group  all  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  proceeded  to 
expatiate  upon  my  illustrations.  To 
be  sure,  they  were  absurd  enough. 
Some  were  represented  sketching  on 
horseback,  under  shelter  of  an  um- 
brella ;  others  were  "  taking  the 
depth  of  a  stream"  by  a  "header" 
from  their  own  saddles ;  some  again 
were  "  exploring  ground  for  an  attack 
in  line,"  by  a  measurement  of  the 
rider's  own  length  over  the  head  of 
his  horse.  Then  there  were  ridiculous 
situations,  such  as  **  sitting  down  be- 
fore a  fortress,"  "taking  an  angle  of 
incidence,"  and  so  on.  Sorry  jests  all 
of  them,  but  sufficient  to  amuse  those 
with  whose  daily  associations  they 
chimed  in,  and  to  whom  certain  traits 
ef  portraiture  gave  all  the  xest  of  a 
personality. 

My  shaqie  at  the  exposure,  and  my 
terror  for  its  consequences,  gradually 
yielded  to  a  feeling  of  flattered  vanity 
at  the  success  of  my  lucubrations;  and 
I  never  remarked  that  the  stafl*-officer 
had  ridden  away  from  the  group,  till 
I  saw  him  galloping  back  at  the  top 
of  his  speed. 

"  Is  your  name  Tiernay,  my  good 
fellow  7"  cried  he,  riding  close  up  to  my 
side,  and  with  an  expression  on  his 
features  I  did  not  half  like. 

"Yes  sir,"  replied  I. 

"  Hussar  of  the  Ninth,  I  believe  ?" 
repeated  he,  reading  from  a  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"  The  same,  sir." 

"  Well,  your  talents  as  a  draughts- 
man  have  procured  you  promotion, 
my  friend ;  1  have  obtainea  your  dis- 


charge fi'om  your  regiment,  and  you 
are  now  my  orderly, — orderly  on  the 
stafl*,  do  you  mind ;  so  mount,  sir,  and 
follow  me." 

I  saluted  him  respectfully,  and  pre- 
pared to  obey  his  orders.  Already  I 
foresaw  the  downfall  of  all  the  hopes 
I  had  been  cherishing,  and  anticipated 
the  life  of  tyranny  and  oppression  that 
lay  before  me.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  my  discharge  had  been  obtained 
solely  as  a  means  of  punishing  me,  and 
that  Captain  Discau,  as  the  officer  was 
called,  had  destined  me  to  a  pleasant 
expiation  of  my  note-book.  The  sa- 
vage exultation  with  which  he  watch- 
ed me,  as  I  made  up  my  kit  and  sad- 
dled my  horse — the  cool  malice  with 
which  he  handed  me  back  the  accursed 
journal,  the  cause  of  all  m^  disasters— 
gave  me  a  dark  foreboding  of  what 
was  to  follow ;  and  as  I  mounted  my 
saddle,  my  woeful  face  and  miserable 
look  brought  forth  a  perfect  shout  of 
laughter  m)m  the  bystanders. 

Captain  Discan's  duty  was  to  visit 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Eslar 
island,  to  take  certain  measurements 
of  distances,  and  obttun  accurate  im 
formation  on  various  minute  points  re- 
specting the  late  engagement,  for,  while 
a  brief  announcement  of  the  victory 
would  suffice  for  the  bulletin,  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  event  in  all  its 
bearings  must  be  drawn  up  for  the 
minister  of  war,  and  fbr  this  latter  pur- 
pose various  staff-officers  were  then  em* 
ployed  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  field. 

As  we  issued  from  the  fortress,  and 
took  our  way  over  the  plain,  we  struck 
out  into  a  sharp  gallop  ;  but  as  we  drew 
near  the  river,  our  passage  became  so 
obstructed  by  lines  or  baggage- wagons, 
tumbrils,  and  ammnni turn- carts,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  pro- 
ceed  on  foot ;  and  now  I  was  to  see 
for  the  first  time  that  dreadful  picture, 
which,  on  the  day  after  a  battle,  forms 
the  reverse  of  the  great  medal  of  glory. 
Huge  litters  of  wounded  men  on  their 
way  back  to  Strasbourg,  were  drawn  by 
six  or  eight  horsoa,  their  jolting  motion 
increasing  the  agony  of  sufferings 
that  found  their  vent  in  terrific  cries 
and  screams ;  oaths,  yells,  and  blasphe- 
mies, the  ravings  of  madness,  and  the 
wild  shouts  of  infuriated  suffering,  filled 
the  air  on  every  side.  As  if  to  give 
the  force  of  contrast  to  this  uproar  of 
misery,  two  regiments  of  owabian 
infantry  march^  past  as  prisoners. 
Silent,  crest-fallen,  and  wretcned-look- 
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ing,  they  never  raised  their  eyes  from 
the  eround,  but  moved>  or  halted, 
wheeled,  or  stood  at  ease,  as  though  by 
Bome  impulse  of  mechanism ;  a  cord 
coupled  the  wrists  of  the  outer  files, 
one  with  another,  which  struck  me  less 
as  a  measure  of  security  against  escape, 
than  as  a  mark  of  indignity. 

Carts  and  charettes  with  wounded 
officers,  in  which  often-times  the  uni- 
form of  the  enemy  appeared  side  by 
side  with  our  own,  tollowed  in  long 
procession ;  and  thus  were  these  two 
great  currents — the  one  hurryine  for- 
ward, ardent,  high-hearted,  and  en- 
thusiastic; the  other  returning  maimed, 
shattered,  and  dying  1 

It  was  an  affecting  scene  to  see  the 
hurried  gestures,  and  hear  the  few 
words  ot  adieu,  as  they  passed  each 
other.  Old  comrades  who  were  never 
to  meet  again,  parted  with  a  little  mo- 
tion of  the  hand ;  sometimes  a  mere 
look  was  all  their  leave-taking :  save 
when,  now  and  then,  a  halt  would  for 
a  few  seconds  bring  the  two  lines  to- 
gether, and  then  many  a  bronzed  and 
rugged  cheek  was  pressed  upon  the 
faces  of  the  dying,  and  many  a  tear 
fell  firom  eyes  blchDdshot  with  the  fury 
of  the  battle  1  Wending  our  way  on 
foot  slowly  alon^,  we  at  last  reached  the 
river  side,  and  navins  secured  a  small 
skiff,  made  for  the  Eslar  island ;  our 
first  business  being  to  ascertain  some 
details  respecting  the  intrenchments 
there,  and  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  stream  between  it  and  the  left  bank, 
Discau,  who  was  a  distinguished  officer, 
rapidly  possessed  himself  of  the  princi- 
pal facts  he  wanted,  and  then,  naving 
given  me  his  portfolio,  he  seated  him- 
self under  tne  shelter  of  a  broken 
wagon,  and  opening  a  napkin,  besan 
his  breakfast  off  a  portion  of  a  chicken 
and  some  bread, — ^viands  which,  I  own, 
more  than  once  made  my  lips  water 
as  I  vatched  him. 

"You've  eaten  nothing  to-day.  Tier- 
nay  ?"  asked  he,  as  he  wiped  his  lips, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  that  feels  satisfied. 

**  Nothing,  moncapitaine," replied  I. 

"  That's  Dad,"  said  he,  shakme  his 
head ;  ''  a  soldier  cannot  do  his  duty, 
if  his  rations  be  neelected.  I  have  su- 
ways  maintained  the  principle :  Look 
to  the  men's  necessanes — ^take  care  of 
their  food  and  clothing.  Is  there  any- 
thing on  that  bone  there  ?" 

''  Nothing,  mon  capitaine." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it ;  I  meant  it  for 
you ;  put  up  that  bread,  and  the  re- 


mainder of  that  flask  of  wine.  Bour- 
deaux  is  not  to  be  had  every  day.  We 
shall  want  it  for  supper,  Tiemay." 

I  did  i\&  I  was  bid,  wondering  not  a 
little  why  he  said  "toe,"  seeing  how  lit- 
tle a  share  I  occupied  in  the  co-part- 
nery. 

"Always  be  careful  of  the  morrow 
on  a  campaign,  Tiemay-.no  squander- 
ing, no  waste ;  that's  one  of  my  prin- 
ciples," said  he,  gravely,  as  he  watched 
me  while  I  tied  up  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  napkin.  *'  You'll  soon  see  the 
advantage  of  serving  under  an  old  sol- 
dier." 

X  confess  the  great  benefit  had  not 
already  struck  me,  but  I  held  my  peace 
and  waited ;  meanwhile  he  continued-^ 

"  I  have  studied  my  profession  from. 
my  boyhood,  and  one  thing  I  have  ac* 
quired,  that  all  experience  has  con- 
firmed, the  knowledge,  that  men  must 
neither  be  taxed  beyond  their  alnlity 
nor  their  endurance ;  a  French  soldier, 
after  all,  is  human ;  eh,  is't  not  so  ?*' 

"  I  feel  it  most  profoundly,  mon  ca* 
pitaine,"  replied  I,  with  my  hand  on 
my  empty  stomach. 

"Just  so,"  rejoined  he ;  "  everjr  man 
of  sense  and  discretion  must  confess  it* 
Happily  for  you,  too,  I  know  it ;  aj, 
Tiemay,  I  luiow  it,  and  practise  it. 
When  a  young  fellow  has  acquitted 
himself  to  my  satisfiiction  during  the 
day — not  that  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
performance  has  not  its  fair  share  of 
activity  and  zeal — when  evening  comef 
and  stable  duty  finished,  arms  burnish- 
ed, and  accoutrements  cleaned,  what 
do  you  think  I  say  to  him  ?— ^>  Tier.> 
nay,  just  guess  now  ?" 

"  Frob^ly,  sir,  you  tell  him  he  is 
free  to  spend  an  hour  at  the  canteen, 
or  take  his  sweetheart  to  tne  theatre." 

"What!  more  fatigue  I  more  ex.- 
haustion  to  an  already  tired  and  worn 
out  nature  I" 

"  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  I  see  t  was 
wrong ;  but  I  had  forgotten  how  tho- 
roughly the  poor  fellow  was  done  up. 
I  now  see  that  you  told  him  to  go  to 
bed," 

"To  bed!  to  bed!  Is  it  that  he 
might  writiie  in  the  nightmare,  er  suf- 
fer agony  from  cramps  ?  To  bed  afler 
fatigue  like  this!  No,  no,  Tiemay; 
that  was  not  the  school  in  which  /  was 
brought  up  ;  we  were  taught  to  think 
of  the  men  under  our  command ;  to  re- 
member that  they  had  wants,  sympa- 
thies, hopes,  fears,  and  emotions  like 
our  own.     I  tell  him  to  seat  himself  at 
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the  table,  and  with  pen,  ink,  and  pa* 

fr  before  him,  to  write  up  the  blaniw. 
see  you  don't  quite  understand  mc, 
Tiemay,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrasei  but  I'll  let  you  into  the  secret. 
You  have  been  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  peep  at  your  notc-book|  and  ^ou 
shall  in  return  have  a  look  at  mme. 
Open  that  volume,  and  tcU  me  what 
you  find  in  it.'* 

I  obeyed  the  direction,  and  read  at 
the  top  of  a  page  the  words  "  Skele- 
ton, 5  th  PrariaT,"  in  large  characters, 
followed  by  several  isolated  words,  de- 
noting the  strength  of  a  brigade,  the 
number  of  guns  in  a  battery,  tne  depth 
of  a  fosse,  the  height  of  a  parapet,  and 
such  like.  These  were  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  or 
sometimes  by  the  word  **  Bom.  '  which 
singular  monosyllable  always  occurred 
at  uie  foot  of  the  pages. 

"  Well,  have  you  caught  the  key  to 
the  cipher  ?"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

**  Not  quite,  sir,"  said  I,  pondering ; 
**  I  can  perceive  that  the  chief  facta 
stand  prominently  forward,  in  a  fair, 
round  hand ;  I  can  also  guess  that  the 
flourishes  may  be  spaces  lefl  for  de- 
tail; but  this  word  <*  Bom."  puzzles  me 
completely." 

"  Quite  correct,  as  to  the  first  part," 
said  he,  approvingly ;  "  and  as  to  the 
mysterious  monosyllable,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviation  for  *  Bom- 
baste,'  which  is  always  to  be  done  to 
the  taste  of  each  particular  command- 
ing oflicer." 

"I  perceive,  sir,"  said  I,  quickly; 
"  Uke  the  wadding  of  a  gun,  which 
may  increase  the  loudness,  but  never 
affect  the  streneth  of  the  shot.** 

*'  Precisely,  Tiemay ;  you  have  hit 
it  exactly.  Now  I  hope  that,  with  a 
little  practice,  you  may  be  able  to  ac- 
quit yourself  respectably  in  this  walk ; 
and  now  to  begin  our  skeleton.  Turn 
over  to  a  fresh  page,  and  write  as  I 
dictate  to  you.** 

So  saying,  he  filled  his  pipe  and 
lighted  It,  and  disposing  his  limbs  in 
an  attitude  of  perfect  ease,  he  began : — 

"  8th  Thermidor,  midnight — twelve 
battalions,  and  two  batteries  of  field — 
boats  and  rafls— Eslar  Island — stock- 
ades— ei^ht  guns — Suabian  infantry — 
sharp  finng,  and  a  flourish — strong 
current — flourish — detachment  of  the 
2Sth  carried  down — <Bom.*  Let  me 
see  it  now — all  right — nothing  could 
be  better^^proceed.  The  1 0th,  45th, 
find   48th  landing    together  — more 


firings-flourish — first  gun  captured— 
Bom.— bayonet  charges — Bom.  Bom. 
—three  guns  taken  —  Bom.  Bom. 
Bom.-^Swabs  in  retreat —flourish.  The 
bridge  eighty  toises  in  length — flank- 
ing fire— 3ieavy  loss-^  flourish." 

"  You  ^o  a  nttle  too  fast,  mon  Capi- 
taine,'*  said  I,  for  a  sudden  bright 
thought  just  flashed  across  me. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
ashes  of  his  pipe  out  upon  the  rock, 
"Bl  take  my  doze,  and  you  may 
awaken  me  when  you've  filled  in  those 
details — it  will  be  a  very  fair  exercise  for 
you  ;"  and  with  this  he  threw  his  hand- 
kerehief  over  his  face,  and  without  any 
other  preparation  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

I  own  that,  if  I  had  not  been  a  spec- 
tator of  the  action,  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
me  to  draw  up  anything  like  a  narra- 
tive of  it,  from  the  meagre  details  of 
the  captain's  note-book.  My  person- 
al observations,  however,  assisted  by 
an  easy  imagination,  suggested  quite 
enough  to  make  at  least  a  plausible 
story,  and  I  wrote  away  without  im- 
pediment and  halt  till  I  came  to  that 
part  of  the  action  in  which  the  retreat 
over  the  bridge  commenced.  There  I 
stopped.  Was  I  to  remain  satisfied 
with  such  a  crude  and  one-sided  expla- 
nation as  the  note-book  afforded,  and 
merely  say  that  the  retreating  forces 
were  harassed  by  a  strong  flank  fire 
from  our  batteries  ?  Was  I  to  omit 
the  whole  of  the  great  incident,  the 
occupation  of  the  •*  Fels  Insel,**  and 
the  damaging  discharges  of  grape  and 
round  shot  which  plunored  through 
the  crowded  ranks,  and  mtimately  de- 
stroyed the  bridge  ?  Could  I — to  use 
the  phrase  so  popular— could  I,  in 
the  "interests  of  truth,"  forget  the 
brilliant  achievement  of  a  gallant  band 
of  heroes  who,  led  on  by  a  young  hussar 
of  the  9th,  threw  themselves  into  the 
"  Fels  Insel,"  routed  the  garrison,  cap- 
tured the  artillery,  and  directing  its 
fire  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  contri- 
buted most  essentiaUy  to  the  victory. 
Ought  T,  in  a  word,  to  sufier  a  name 
so  associated  with  a  glorious  action  to 
sink  into  oblivion  ?  Should  Maurice 
Tiernay  be  lost  to  fame  out  of  any  ne- 
glect or  false  shame  on  my  part  ?  Forbid 
it  all  truth  and  justice,  cned  I,  as  I  set 
myself  down  to  relate  the  whole  adven- 
ture most  ciTCumstantially.  Ix>oking 
up  from  time  to  time  at  my  officer,  who 
slept  soundly,  I  suffered  myself  to  di- 
late upon  a  theme  in  which  Bom^ow, 
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I  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
interest.  The  more  I  dwelt  upon  the 
incident,  the  more  brilliant  and  striking 
did  it  seem.  Like  the  appetite,  which 
the  proverb  tells  us  comes  by  eating, 
my  enthusiasm  grew  under  indulgence, 
so  thaty  had  a  little  more  time  been 
granted  me,  I  verily  believe  I  should 
have  forgotten  Moreau  altogether,  and 
coupled  only  Maurice  Tiemay  wilii  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  of  Eehl.  Fortunately 
Captain  Discau  awoke,  and  cut  short 
my  historic  recollections,  by  asking  me 
how  much  I  had  done,  and  telling  me 
to  read  it  aloud  to  him. 

I  accordingly  began  to  read  my  nar- 
rative  slowly  and  deliberately,  thereby 
giving  myself  time  to  think  what  I 
should  best  do  when  I  came  to  that 
part  which  became  purely  personal.  To 
omit  it  altogether  wotud  have  been 
dangerous,  as  the  slightest  glance  at 
the  mass  of  writing  would  have  shown 
the  deception.  There  was,  then,  no- 
thing left,  but  to  invent  at  the  moment 
another  vemon,  in  which  Maurice 
Tiemay  never  occurred,  and  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Fels  Insel  should  figure  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible.  I  was  always 
a  better  improvisatore  than  aiuanucn- 
ras ;  so  that  without  a  moment*s  loss  of 
time  I  fashioned  a  new  and  very  dif- 
ferent narrative,  and  detailing  the 
battle  tolerably  accurately,  minus  the 
share  my  own  heroism  had  taken  in  it. 
The  captain  made  a  few,  a  very  few 
corrections  of  my  style,  in  which  the 
** flourish"  and  "bom"  figured,  per- 
haps, too  conspicuously ;  and  then  told 
me  frankly,  that  once  upon  a  time  he 
had  been  fool  enough  to  give  himself 


great  trouble  in  framing  these  kind  of 
reiiorts,  but  that  having  served  Ibr  a 
short  period  in  the  "  bureau"  of  I  ho 
minister  of  war,  he  had  learned  better 
— *'  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  a  district  re- 
port is  never  read  1  Some  hundreds  of 
them  reach  the  office  of  the  minister 
every  day,  and  are  safely  deposited  in 
the  "archives"  of  the  department. 
They  have  all,  besides,  such  a  family 
resemblance,  that  with  a  few  changes 
in  the  name  of  the  commanding  ofKcer, 
any  battle  in  the  Netherlands  would 
do  equally  well  for  one  fought  beyond 
the  Alps  1  Since  I  became  ncqiuuntec} 
with  this  fact,  Tiernay,  I  have  be- 
stowed less  pains  upon  the  matter,  and 
usually  deputed  the  task  to  some  smart 
orderly  of  the  staff*." 

So,  thought  I,  I  have  been  writing 
history  for  nothing ;  and  Maurice  Tier- 
nay,  the  real  hero  of  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine,  will  be  unrecorded  and  un- 
remembered,  just  for  want  of  one  ho- 
nest and  impartial  scribe  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity.  The  reflection 
was  not  a  very  encouraging  one ;  nor  did 
it  serve  to  lighten  the  toil  in  which  I 
passed  many  weary  hours,  copying  out 
my  own  precious  manuscript.  Again 
and  again  during  that  night  did  I  won- 
der at  my  own  diffuseness— again  and 
again  did  I  curse  the  prolix  accuracy 
of  a  description  that  cost  such  labour 
to  reiterate.  It  was  like  a  species  of 
poetical  justice  on  me  for  my  own  am- 
plifications ;  and  when  the  day  broke, 
and  I  still  sat  at  my  table  writing  on, 
at  the  third  copy  of  this  precious  do- 
cument, I  vowed  a  vow  of  brevity* 
should  I  ever  survive  to  indite  similar 
compositions. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


A     FARBWSLL    LBTTBR. 


It  was  in  something  less  than  a  week 
after,  that  I  entered  upon  my  new 
career  as  orderly  in  the  staff,  when  I 
began  to  believe  myself  the  most  mi- 
serable of  all  human  beings.  On  the 
saddle  at  sunrise,  I  never  dismounted, 
except  to  carry  a  measuring-chain, 
"to  step  distances,"  mark  out  en- 
trenchments, and  then  write  away,  for 
hours,  long  enormous  reports,  that 
were  to  be  models  of  calligraphy,  neat- 
ness and  elegance — and  never  to  be 
read.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  sol* 
dicriog  than  Uio  life  I  led }  find  were 


it  not  for  the  clanking  sabre  I  wore  at 
my  side,  and  the  jingling  spurs  that 
decorated  my  heels,  I  might  have 
fancied  myself  a  notary's  clerk.  It  was 
part  of  General  Moreau's  plan  to 
strengthen  the  defences  of  Kent  before 
he  advanced  farther  into  Gernumy; 
and  to  this  end  repairs  were  begun 
upon  a  line  of  earth-works,  alK>ut 
two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the 
fortresd,  at  a  small  village  called 
"Ekheim."  In  this  miserable  little 
bole,  one  of  the  dreariest  spots  ima* 
ginable,  we  were  (quartered,  inth  twg 
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companies  of  *'  sapeurs"  and  some  of 
the  wagon-train,  trenchins,  diggings 
carting  earth,  sinking  weus,  and  in 
fact  engaged  in  every  kind  of  labour 
save  that  which  seemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  a  soldier. 

I  used  to  think  that  Nancy  and  the 
riding-school  were  the  most  (Ureaiy  and 
tiresome  of  all  destinies,  but  they  were 
enioyments  and  delight  compared  with 
this.  Now  it  very  often  happens  in 
life,  that  when  a  man  grows  discontent* 
ed  and  dissatisfied  with  mere  monotony, 
when  he  chafes  at  the  sameness  of  a 
tiresome  and  unexciting  existence,  he 
ig  rapidly  approaching  to  some  critical 
or  evendul  point,  where  actual  peril 
and  real  danger  assail  him,  and  trom 
which  he  womd  willingly  buy  his  escape 
by  falling  back  upon  that  wearisome 
and  plodding  life  he  had  so  often  de- 

Slored  before.  This  case  was  my  own. 
ust  as  I  had  convinced  myself  that  I 
was  exceedingly  wretched  and  miser* 
able,  I  was  to  know  there  are  worse 
things  in  this  world  than  a  life  of  mere 
uniform  stupidity.  I  was  waiting  out- 
side my  captain's  door  for  orders  one 
morning,  ¥men  at  the  tinkle  of  his  little 
hand-beU  I  entered  the  room  where  he 
sat  at  break&st,  with  an  open  despatch 
before  him. 

"Tiemay,"  said  he,  in  his  usual 
quiet  tone,  "  here  is  an  order  from  the 
aidjutant-general  to  send  you  back  under 
an  escort  to  head-quarters.  Are  you 
aware  of  any  reason  for  it,  or  is  there 
any  charge  against  you  which  warrants 
this?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,  mon  capi*. 
taine,'*  said  I,  trembling  with  frighty 
for  I  well  knew  with  what  severity  dis- 
dpline  was  exercised  in  that  army,  and 
how  any,  even  the  slightest,  infractions 
met  the  heaviest  penalties. 

« I  have  never  known  you  to  pillage,'* 
continue<l  he;  ''have  never  seen  ^ou 
drink,  nor  have  you  been  disobedient 
while  under  my  command ;  vet  this  or. 
der  could  not  be  issued  on  tight  gromids ; 
there  must  bo  some  grave  accusation 
•gainst  you,  and  in  any  case  you  must 
go ;  therefore  arrange  all  my  paoers, 
put  ererjrtbing  in  due  order,  ana  be 
ready  to  return  with  the  orderly." 

"You'll  give  me  a  good  character, 
moo  capitaiue,"  said  I,  trembling  more 
than  ever — **  you'll  say  what  you  can 
for  me,  I'm  sure." 

"  Willingly,  if  the  gimeral  or  chief 
were  here,"  replied  he ;  '*but  that's  not 
po.     General  Moreau  is  at  Strasbourg, 


It  is  Greneral  Resnier  b  in 

of  the  army ;  and  unlesa  specially  af»- 

EUed  to,  I  could  not  venture  apua  ib? 
berty  of  obtruding  my  ojuakio  apoo 
him." 

"Is  he  so  severe^  nr?"  aikad  I, 
timidly. 

"  The  general  is  a  eood  difwjJina- 
rian,"  said  he,  cautiously,  while  W  nmi- 
tioned  with  his  hand  towards  the  door, 
and  accepting  the  hint,  I  retired. 

It  was  evening  when  I  re-eBKtT>-! 
Kehl,  under  an  escort  of  two  of  my  vw« 
regiment,  and  was  oondocied  lo  tik- 
^Salle  de  Police.**  At  tbedoQrsft^»-l 
my  old  corporal,  whose  malieioi»  /r  ji 
as  I  alighted  revealed  the  wbtpfe  «ti-^ 
of  my  arrest;  and  I  now  knrw  t>-* 
charge  that  would  be  preferred  a^aii.*-. 
me— «  heavier  there  could  not  be  tzAf» 
.—was,  "  disobedienoe  in  the  field.*  I 
slept  very  little  that  night,  and  «bm  I 
did  close  my  eyes,  it  wa^i  to  awafcv  vi**: 
a  sudden  start,  and  believe  vyvel]'  .*. 
presence  of  the  oourt-martial«  er  lii«tca- 
mg  to  my  sentence,  as  read  oot  by  lV 
President.  Towards  day,  howwvr,  1 
sunk  into  a  heavy,  deep  slnmber,  tzv  <. , 
which  I  was  aroused  by  the  rewQlee  • ; 
the  barracks. 

I  had  barelv  time  to  dress  wksa  I 
was  summoned  before  the  "  TriLoBftji 
Alilitaire" — a  sort  of  peimaoetit  cxtf^ru 
martial,  whose  sittings  were  held  ni «  - 
of  the  churches  of  the  town.  Nu*  «^ .  * 
all  the  terror  of  my  own  prersx>*.- 
position  could  overcome  the  cfirct  • 
old  prejudices  in  my  mind,  as  I  m« 
myseli'  led  up  the  dim  ai^le  uf  t^^ 
church  towanb  the  altar  raiK  witr.  - 
which,  around  a  large  table, 
a  number  of  officere,  whose 
bearing  evinced  but  little 
the  sacred  character  of  the  spot. 

Stationed  in  a  group  of  poor  wfrtr  \  •  • 
whose  wan  looks  and  anxious  slar  •  • 
told  that  they  were  |maoner«  Gkr  r  < . 
self,  I  had  time  to  see  what  wa,«  p«  j 
forward  around  me.  The  Preaadtr.:. 
who  alone  wore  his  hat,  read 
sort  of  list  before  him  the 
prisoner  and  that  of  the  wii 
cause.  In  an  instant  they 
drewn  up  and  sworn.  Afewqi 
luwud,  rapidly  put,  and  almost  aa  t«(  « 
ly  replied  to.  The  prisoner  wm  cm«.« 
on  tnen  for  his  deH*noe:  if  this  on- 
pied  many  minutes*,  he  was  sure  u» 
interrupted  bv  an  order  to  be  br> 
Then  came  the  command  to 
by:*'  and  after  a  few  seconds 
tation  togi*tiu*r,  in  which  many 
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bunt  of  laughter  might  be  heard,  the 
court  agreed  upon  the  sentence,  re- 
corded and  signed  it,  and  then  proceed- 
ed with  the  next  case. 

If  nothing  in  the  procedure  im- 
pofled  reverence  or  respect,  there  was 
that  in  the  despatch  which  suggested 
terror,  for  it  was  phiin  to  see  u^t  the 
Court  thought  more  of  the  cost  of  their 
own  precious  minutes  than  of  the  years 
of  those  on  whose  fate  thej  were  de- 
ciding. I  was  sufficiently  near  to  hear 
the  charges  of  those  who  were  arraign- 
ed, and,  for  the  greater  number,  they 
were  all  alike.  Pilla^,  in  one  form  or 
another,  was  the  umversal  offending ; 
and  from  the  burning  of  a  peasant's 
cottage,  to  the  theft  of  his  dog  or  his 
*'pomet,"  all  came  under  this  head. 
At  last  came  number  82 — "Maurice 
Tiemay,  hussar  of  the  Kinth."  I 
stepped  forward  to  the  rails. 

"  Maurice  Tiemay,"  read  the  Presi- 
dent, hurriedly,  *' accused  by  Louis 
Gaussin,  corporal  of  the  same  regiment, 
'  of  wilfully  deserting  his  post  while 
on  duty  in  the  field,  and  in  the  face 
of  direct  orders  to  the  contrary;  in- 
ducing  others  to  a  similar  breach  of  dis- 
cipline.'    Make  the  charge,  Gaussin." 

The  corporal  stepped  forward,  and 
began— 

"  We  were  stationed  in  detachment 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  eTen- 
ing  of  the  23rd " 

<<  The  Court  has  too  many  duties  to 
lose  its  time  for  nothing,"  interrupted 
I.  <*  It  is  all  true.  I  did  desert  my 
post  i  I  did  disobey  orders ;  and,  see- 
ing a  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  line, 
attacked  and  carried  it  with  suceess. 
The  charge  is,  therefore,  admitted  by 
me,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  Court 
to  decide  how  far  a  soldier's  seal  f<^ 
his  country  may  be  deserving  of  pu- 
nishment. Whatever  the  result,  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear,  ConxMral  Gaus- 
sin will  never  be  indicted  &r  a  similar 
misdemeanour. " 

A  murmur  of  voices  and  suppressed 
laughter  followed  this  impertinent  and 
not  over  discreet  sally  of  mine ;  and 
the  President  calling  out,  **  Proven  by 
acknowledgment,"  told  me  to  «  stana 
bv."  I  now  fell  back  to  my  former 
place,  to  be  interrogated  by  my  com- 
rades on  the  result  of  my  examination, 
and  hear  their  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise and  terror  at  the  rashness  of  my 
conduct.  A  little  reflection  over  the 
circumstances  would  probably  have 
brought  me  over  to  their  opinion,  and 


shown  me  that  I  had  ^tuitously 
thrown  away  an  opportumty  of  self- 
defence;  but  my  temper  could  not  brook 
the  indignity  of  listening  to  the  tire- 
some accusation  and  the  stupid  male- 
volence of  the  corporal,  whose  hatred 
was  excited  by  the  influence  I  wielded 
oyer  my  comiudes. 

It  was  long  past  noon  ere  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated,  for  the  list  was  a 
full  one,  and  at  length  the  Court  rose, 
apparently  not  sorry  to  exchange  their 
tiresome  duties  for  the  pleasant  offices 
of  the  dinner-table.  No  sentences  had 
been  pronounced,  but  one  very  striking 
incident  seemed  to  shadow  forth  a 
gloomy  future.  Three,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  were  marched  ofl*,  doubly  guarded, 
before  the  rest,  and  confined  in  sepa- 
rate cells  of  the  "  Salle,"  where  every 
precaution  against  escape  too  plainly 
showed  the  importance  attached  to  our 
safe  keeping. 

At  abiout  eiffht  o'clock^  as  I  was  sit- 
ting on  my  bed — ^if  that  inclined  plane 
of  wood,  worn  by  the  form  of  many 
a  former  prisoner,  could  deserve  the 
mune— a  serjeant  entered  with  the 
prison  allowance  of  bread  and  water. 
He  placed  it  beside  me  without  speak- 
ing, and  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
game  at  me. 

<<  What  age  art  thou,  lad?"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  ofcompassionate  interest. 

"  Something  over  fifbeen,  I  believe," 
replied  I. 

*'  Hast  father  and  mother?" 

<<  Both  are  dead !" 

"  Uncleft  or  aunts  living?" 

"Neither." 

"  Hast  any  firiends  who  oould  help 
thee?" 

"  That  might  depend  on  what  the 
occasion  for  help  should  prove,  for  I 
have  one  friend  m  the  world." 

''  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Colonel  Mahon,  of  the  Curaissiers. 

"  I  never  heard  of  him — is  he  here  ? 

"  No ;  I  left  him  at  Nancy  $  but  I 
could  write  to  him." 

"It would  be  too  late,  much  too  late.'* 

"  How  do  you  mean — ^too  late  ?*' 
asked  I,  tremblingly. 

"  Because  it  is  fixed  for  to-morrow 
evening,"  replied  he,  in  a  low,  hesita- 
ting voice. 

"  What  ?  the the  — ".  I  could 

not  say  the  word,  but  merely  imitated 
the  motion  of  presenting  and  firing. 
He  nodded  gravely  in  acquiescence. 

"  What  hour  is  it  to  take  place?" 
asked  I. 
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"  AHer  evening  parade.  The  sen- 
tence must  be  signed  by  General  Ber- 
thier,  and  he  wm  not  be  here  before 
that  time/* 

'*  It  would  be  too  late,  then,  Ser- 
jeant/' said  I9  musing,  <'  far  too  late. 
Still  I  should  like  to  write  the  letter ; 
I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  kind- 
ness  in  the  past,  and  show  him,  too, 
that  I  have  not  been  either  unworthy 
or  ungrateful.  Could  you  let  me  have 
paper  and  pen,  Serjeant?" 

**  I  can  venture  so  far,  lad ;  but  I 
cannot  let  thee  have  a  light;  it  is 
against  orders;  and  during  the  day 
thou'lt  be  too  strictly  watched." 

'<  No  matter ;  let  me  have  the  paper 
and  I'll  try  to  scratch  a  few  lines  m  the 
dark ;  and  thou'lt  post  it  for  me,  Ser- 
jeant ?  I  ask  thee  as  a  last  favour  to 
do  this." 

<*  I  promise  it/'  said  he»  laying  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  After  standing 
for  a  few  minutes  thus  in  silence,  he 
started  suddenly  and  left  the  cell. 

I  now  tried  to  eat  my  supper ;  but 
although  resolved  on  behavm^  with  a 
stout  and  unflinching  courage  through- 
out  the  whole  sad  event,  I  could  not 
swallow  a  mouthful.  A  sense  of  chok- 
ing stopped  me  at  every  attempt,  and 
even  the  water  I  could  only  get  down 
by  gulps.  The  efforts  I  made  to  bear 
up  seemed  to  have  caused  a  species  of 
hysterical  excitement  that  actually  rose 
to  the  height  of  intoxication,  for  I 
talked  away  loudly  to  myself,  laughed, 
and  sung.  I  even  jested  and  mocked 
myself  on  this  sudden  termination  of 
a  career  that  I  used  to  anticipate  as 
atored  with  future  fame  and  rewards. 
At  intervals,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
mind  wandered  far  beyond  the  control 
of  reason,  but  as  constantly  came  back 
again  to  a  fiill  consciousness  of  my 
melancholy  position,  and  the  fiite  that 
awaited  me.  The  noise  of  the  key  in 
the  door  silenced  my  ravings,  and  I 
sat  still  and  motionless  as  the  seijeant 
entered  with  the  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
which  he  laid  down  upon  the  bed,  and 
then  as  silently  withdrew. 

A  lonff  interval  of  stupor,  a  state  of 
dreary  half  consciousness,  now  came 
over  me,  from  which  I  aroused  myself 
with  ffreat  difficulty  to  write  the  few 
lines  I  destined  for  Colonel  Mahon. 
I  remember  even  now,  long  as  has  been 
the  space  of  years  since  that  event,  full 
as  it  lias  been  of  stirring  and  strange 
InddeotSy  I  remember  perfectly  the 
Ihovght  which  flashed  acK>ss  me  as  I 
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sat,  pen  in  hand,  before  lbt»  paper.  It 
was  the  notion  of  a  certain  rosemWanrr 
between  our  actions  in  this  world  with 
the  characters  I  was  about  to  inKribe 
upon  that  paiH>r.  Written  in  darkocf^ 
and  in  doubt,  thought  I,  how  shall  thpT 
appear  when  brought  to  the  ligbt! 
Perhaps  those  I  have  deemed  the  belt 
and  fairest  shall  seem  but  to  be  the 
weakest  or  the  worst !  What  need  of 
kindness  to  forgive  the  errors,  and  of 

{jatience  to  endure  the  ignorance  1  Al 
ast  I  began: — "Moir  Coloskl, — For- 
ive»  I  pray  you,  the  errors  of  these 
incs,  penned  in  the  darkness  of  ay 
cell,  and  the  night  before  my  destk. 
They  are  written  to  thank  yoo  ere  I 
go  hence,  and  to  tell  you  that  the  poor 
heart  whose  beating  will  soon  be  »bU 
throbbed  gratefully  towards  }'ou  to  the 
last !  I  luve  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  a  breach  of  discipline  of  wbicb  I 
was  guilty.  Had  I  failed  in  the  adiirvv- 
ment  of  my  enterprise  by  the  boUet  d 
an  enemy,  they  would  have  named  w 
with  honour ;  but  I  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  success,  and  to-uiorrow  am  I 
to  pay  its  penalty.  I  have  the  ntisfar- 
tion,  however,  of  knowinj?  that  my  share 
in  that  great  day  can  neither  bedenird 
nor  evaded;  it  is  already  on  record, 
and  the  time  may  yet  come  when  mj 
memory  will  be  vindicated.  I  km>v 
not  if  these  lines  be  le^ble*  nor  if  I 
have  crossed  or  recrossed  them.  If  they 
are  blotted  they  are  not  my  tean  have 
done  it,  for  I  have  a  firm  heart  and  a 
good  coiuik^e  ;  and  when  the  momeat 

comes ;  here  my  hand  trembled 

so  much,  and  my  brain  grew  so  dim, 
that  I  lost  the  thread  of  my  meaninfr. 
and  merely  jotted  down  at  random  1 
few  words,  vague,  unconnected,  a»l 
unintelligible,  after  which,  and  by  sa 
effort  that  cost  all  my  strength,  I  wn>tr 
•<MAuaicB  TisaNAT,  late  Iluasr  of 
the  9th  Regiment." 

A  hearty  burst  of  tears  folkmvd  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter;  aU  the  peat, 
up  emotion  with  which  my  heart  wsi 
chaq^  broke  oat  at  last,  and  I  crir«l 
bitterly.  Intense  passions  are,  happih', 
never  of  long  duration,  and  better  sciilt 
they  are  alwa\*8  the  precursors  of  caln. 
Thus,  tranqiul,  the  dawn  of  morn 
broke  upon  me,  when  the  serjraoi 
came  to  take  my  letter,  and  apfvi«e 
me  that  the  adjutant  would  ap|«*ar  ia 
a  few  moments  to  read  my  senlcoee, 
and  inform  me  when  it  was  to  be  ew- 
cntod. 
«  Thoolt  bear  up  well,  lad ;  I  knov 
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thou  wilt,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Thou  hast  no  mo- 
ther, andthou*It  not  have  to  grieve  for 
her." 

"  Don't  he  afraid,  serjeant ;  111  not 
disgrace  the  old  9th.  Tell  my  com- 
rades  I  said  so.'* 

«*  I  will  I  will  tell  them  all !  Is 
this  thy  jacket,  lad?" 

"Yes;  what  do  you  want  it  for?" 

"1  must  take  it  away  with  me.  Thou 
art  not  to  wear  it  more  1" 

''Not  wear  it,  nor  die  in  it;  and 
why  not?" 

"  That  is  the  sentence,  lad ;  I  can. 
not  help  it.  It's  very  hard,  very  cruel ; 
but  so  It  is." 

''Then  I  am  to  die  dishonoured^ 
seneant ;  is  that  the  sentence  ?" 

He  dropped  his  head,  and  I  could 
see  tiiat  he  moved  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes ;  and  then,  taking  up  my  jacket^ 
he  came  towards  me. 

"  Remember,  lad,  a  stout  heart ;  no 
flinching.  Adieu — God  bless  thee." 
He  kissed  me  on  either  cheek,  and 
went  out. 

He  had  not  been  eone  many  minutes, 
when  the  tramp  of  marching  outside 
apprised  me  of  the  coming  of  the 
adjutant,  and  the  door  of  my  gqH  being 
thrown  open,  I  was  ordered  to  walk 
forth  into  the  court  of  the  prison.  Two 


squadrons  of  my  own  regiment,  all 
who  were  not  on  duty,  were  drawn  up, 
dismounted,  and  without  arms ;  beside 
them  stood  a  company  of  grenadiers 
and  a  half  battalion  of  the  line,  the 
corps  to  which  the  other  two  prisoners 
belon^d,  and  who  now  came  forward, 
in  shirt-sleeves  like  myself>  into  the 
middle  of  the  court. 

One  of  my  fellow-sufferers  was  a 
very  old  soldier,  whose  hair  and  beard 
were  white  as  snow ;  the  other  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  of  a  dark  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  who  scowled  at  mo 
angrily  as  I  came  up  to  his  side,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  scorned  the  companion- 
ship. I  returned  a  glance,  haughty 
and  as  full  of  defiance  as  his  own,  and 
never  noticed  him  after. 

The  drum  beat  a  roll,  and  the  word 
was  given  for  silence  in  the  ranks — an 
order  so  strictly  obeyed,  that  even  the 
dash  of  a  weapon  was  unheard,  and, 
stepping  in  front  of  the  line,  the  Audi- 
tear  Muitaire  read  out  the  sentences. 
As  for  me,  I  heard  but  the  words 
"Peine  afflictive  et  infamante;"  all 
the  rest  became  confusion,  shame,  and 
terror  co-mingled;  nor  did  I  know 
that  the  ceremonial  was  over  when  the 
troops  began  to  defile,  and  we  were 
marched  back  again  to  our  prison 
quarters. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


A    8URPRI8S  AHD   A*  BSCAPX. 


It  is  a  very  common  subject  of  remark 
in  newspapers,  and  as  mvariably  re- 
peated with  astonishment  by  the  read- 
ers, how  well  and  souncUy  such  a 
criminal  slept  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  It  reads  like  a  wonderful 
evidence  of  composure,  or  some  not  less 
surprising  proof  of  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence. I  realty  believe  it  has  as  little  rela^ 
tion  to  one  feeling  as  to  the  other,  and 
is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of 
faculties  over-strained^  and  a  brain 
surcharged  with  blood;  sleep  being 
induced  by  causes  purely  physical  in 
their  nature.  For  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  was  by  no  means  indifierent  to 
life,  nor  had  I  any  contempt  for  the 
form  of  death  that  awaited  me.  As 
localities,  which  have  failed  to  inspire 
a  strong  attachment,  become  endowed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  when 
we  are  about  to  part  from  them  for 
^ver,  I  never  held  life  so  desirable  »8 


now  that  I  was  going  to  leave  it ;  and 
vet,  with  all  this,  I  fell  into  a  sleep  so 
heavy  and  profound,  that  I  never  awoke 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Twice  was  I 
shaken  by  the  shoulder  ere  I  could 
throw  off  the  heavy  weight  of  slumber; 
and  even  when  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
the  armed  figures  around  me,  I  could 
have  lain  down  once  more  and  com- 
posed myself  to  another  sleep. 

The  first  thing  which  thoroughly 
aroused  me,  and  at  once  brightened  up 
my  slumbering  senses,  was  missing  my 
jacket,  for  mich  I  searched  every 
comer  of  my  cell,  forgetting  that  it 
had  been  taken  away  as  the  nature 
of  my  sentence  was  declared,  "  infa- 
mante." The  next  shock  was  still 
greater,  when  two  sapeurs  came  for- 
ward  to  tie  my  wrists  together  behind 
my  back ;  I  neither  spoke  nor  resisted, 
but  in  silent  submission  complied  with 
each  order  given  me. 
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All  preliminaries  being  completed,  I 
was  led  forward,  preceded  by  a  pioneer, 
and  guarded  on  either  side  by  two 
sapeurs  of  **  the  guard  i*'  a  muffled 
dnim,  ten  paces  in  advance,  keeping 
up  a  low  monotonous  rumble  as  we 
went. 

Our  way  led  along  the  ramparts^ 
beside  which  ran  a  row  of  little  gar- 
dens, in  which  the  children  of  the  offi. 
oers  were  at  play.  They  ceased  their 
childish  gambols  as  we  drew  near,  and 
came  closer  up  to  watch  us.  I  could 
mark  the  terror  and  pity  in  their  little 
faces  as  they  gazed  at  me;  I  could  see 
the  traits  of  compassion  with  which 
they  pointed  me  out  to  each  other,  and 
my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  foF 
even  so  slight  a  sympathy.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  the 
emotion  of  that  moment,  but  with  a 
great  effort  I  did  subdue  it,  and  marched 
on,  to  all  seeming,  unmoved.  A  little 
further  on,  as  we  turned  the  angle  of 
the  wall,  I  looked  back  to  catch  one 
last  look  at  them.  Would  that  I  had 
never  done  so  1  They  had  quitted  ibe 
railings,  and  were  now  standing  in  a 
group,  in  the  act  of  performing  a  mimic 
execution.  One,  without  his  jacket, 
was  kneeling  on  ihe  grass.  But  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight,  and  in  scornful  anger 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  saw  no  more* 

A  low  whispering  conversation  was 
kept  up  by  the  smdiers  around  me. 
They  were  grumbling  at  the  long  dis- 
tance they  had  to  march,  as  the  ''  tX- 
fair"  might  just  as  well  have  taken 
place  on  the  glacis  as  two  miles  away. 
How  different  were  n^  feelings-how 
dear  to  me  was  now  every  minute, 
every  second  of  existence;  how  my 
heart  leaped  at  each  turn  of  the  way, 
as  I  still  saw  a  space  to  traverse  and 
some  little  interval  longer  to  live. 

And  mayhap  after  aU,  muttered  one 
dark.&ced  fellow,  we  shall  have  come 
all  this  way  for  nothing.  There  can 
be  no  "fusdlade*' without  the  general's 
signature,  so  I  heard  the  adjutant  say; 
and  who*s  to  promise  that  hell  be  at 
his  Quarters  ? 

"Very  true/*  said  another}  "he  may 
be  absent,  or  at  table." 

"At  table  1"  cried  two  or  three 
together  t  "  and  what  if  he  were?" 

"  If  he  be,"  rejoined  the  former 
speaker,  "  we  mav  go  back  af;ain  for 
our  pains !  I  oueht  to  know  him  well ; 
I  was  his  orderTv  for  eight  months, 
when  I  served  in  the  *  Legi'ns  *  and  can 
tfU  you,  my  Uds,  I  wouldn't  be  the 


officer  who  would  bring  hxra  a  nrport 
or  a  return  to  sign  once  he  had  opt'fK'i 
out  his  napkin  on  his  knee ;  and  it*i  not 
verv  fiir  from  his  dinner  hour  now.' 

What  a  sudden  thrill  of  hope  nn 
through  mel  Perhaps  I  should  be 
spared  for  another  day. 

"  No,  no,  we're  all  in  ti^M,"  ezclstaed 
the  Serjeant ;  "I  can  see  the  geaenl'i 
tent  from  this ;  and  there  he  staods 
with  all  his  staff  around  him." 

"  Yes ;  and  there  go  the  other  e». 
corts — ^they  will  be  up  before  as  if  «t 
don't  make  haste  ;  quick-tiine,  lak 
Come  along,  mon  char,'*  said  he.  sd. 
dressing  me — **thoa*rt  not  tirBd,! 
hope." 

"Not  tired r  replied  I;  "bat  re. 
member,  serjeant,  what  a  long  joor- 
ney  I  have  before  me." 

*'Pardial  I  don't  believe  all  thu 
rhodomontade  about  another  world,' 
said  he  gruffly ;  "  the  BepuUie  ssttU 
that  question." 

I  made  no  reply,  for  sndi  wordi,  ii 
such  a  moment*  were  the  most  tori- 
ble  of  tortures  to  me*  And  aov  vt 
moved  on  at  a  brisker  paoet  And  crosi- 
inga  little  wooden  bridge,  entered  s 
kind  of  esplanade  of  fdoaely-ihATtfl 
turf,  at  one  comer  of  which  stood  the 
capacious  tent  of  the  oommander^ 
chief,  for  suohi  in  Moraao's  abteao. 
was  General  Berthier.  Nnmben  (■: 
staff-officers  were  riding  about  on  dntj. 
and  a  larse  travelling-carriage,  fiv«k 
which  the  horses  seemed  recently  de- 
tached, stood  before  the  tent. 

We  halted  as  we  croeaed  the  hridr» 
while  the  adjutant  advanood  to  obuiK 
the  signature  to  the  sentence.  Mi 
e^es  followed  him  till  they  swam  v.u 
rising  tears,  and  I  could  not  wint  tko 
away,  as  my  hands  were  uttered 
How  rapidly  did  my  thoughts  trait! 
durinff  tnose  few  momenta.  The  gc»xi 
old  Pere  Michel  came  back  to  ok  ^ 
memory,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  Utf 
consolation  his  presence  woold  hafc 
afforded  me;  but  I  could  do  no  n^ 
than  think  of  them. 

"  Which  is  the  prisoner  Tieraaj  ?* 
cried  a  vonng  aid-de-oamp^  canicrisf 
up  to  wnere  I  was  standing. 

"Hera,  sir,"  replied  the  anieaaW 
pushing  me  forwara. 

"  So,"  rejoined  the  officer,  aBgriIr« 
"  this  fellow  has  been  writing  letters, 
it  would  seen,  reflecting  npon  Uw  jus- 
tice of  his  sentence,  and  arraigninji  (be 
cond  uct  of  his  i  udges.  Your  epi*to2ft- 
ry  tastes  are  like  to  eost  yoo  desHi, 
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my  lad ;  it  bad  boen  better  for  you 
if  writing  had  been  omitted  in  your 
education.  Reconduct  the  others^  ser- 
jeantj  they  are  respited;  this  fellow 
alone  is  to  undergo  his  sentence.** 

The  other  two  prisoners  gave  a  short 
and  simultaneous  cnr  of  joy  as  they  fell 
back,  and  I  stood  aione  m  front  of  the 
escort. 

*'  Parbleu  I  he  has  forgotten  the  mgna- 
tuiej"  said  the  adjutant,  casting  his  eye 
OTcr  the  paper :  "  he  was  chattering 
and  laushing  all  the  time,  with  the  pen 
in  his  bandj  and  I  suppose  fancied 
that  he  had  signed  it.'* 

'*  Nathalie  was  there,  perhaps***  said 
the  aid-de-camp,  significantly. 

"  She  was,  and  I  never  saw  her  look« 
ing  better.  It's  something  like  eight 
yean  since  I  saw  her  last ;  and  I  vow  she 
seems  not  only  handsomer,  but  fresher 
and  more  youthful,  to-day,  than  then." 

"  Where  is  she  going — ^have  you 
heard?" 

.  <' Who  can  tell?  Her  passport  is 
like  a  firman — she  may  travel  where 
she  pleases.  The  rumour  of  the  day 
says  Italy.*' 

"  I  thought  she  looked  provoked  at 
Moreau's  absence  ;  it  seemed  like  want 
of  attention  on  his  part,  alack  of  cour- 
tesy she's  not  used  to." 

"  Very  true ;  and  her  reception  of 
Berthier  was  anything  but  gracious, 
although  he  certainly  displayed  all  his 
civilities  in  her  behalf." 

"  Strange  days  we  live  inl"  dghed 
the  other,  '*  when  a  man's  promotion 
hangs  upon  the  favourable  word  of 
a ." 

*'Hu8h  1 — ^take  care  I — ^be  cautious  1" 
whispered  the  other.  *'  Let  us  not  for- 
get this  poor  fellow's  business.  How 
are  you  to  settle  it  ?  Is  the  signature 
of  any  consequence  ?  The  whole  sen. 
fence  is  all  right  and  regular." 

**  I  shouldn't  like  to  omit  the  signa* 
tare,*'  said  the  other,  cautiously ;  "  it 
looks  like  carelessness,  and  might  in- 
Tolre  us  in  trouble  hereafter." 

'*  Then  we  must  wait  some  time,  for 
I  see  they  are  ^one  to  dinner." 

*<  So  I  perceive,"  replied  the  former, 
as  he  lighted  his  dgar,  and  seated  him- 
sdf  on  a  bank.  "  x  ou  may  let  the  pri- 
soner sit  down,  Serjeant,  and  leave  his 
hands  free ;  he  looks  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted." 

I  was  too  weak  to  speak,  but  I  looked 
my  gratitude  ;  and  ntting  down  upon 
the  grass,  covered  my  face  and  wept 
hearSly. 


Although  quite  close  to  where  the 
officers  sat  toother  chatting  and  jest- 
ing, I  heard  Uttle  or  nothing  of  what 
they  said.  Already  the  things  of  life 
had  ceased  to  have  any  hold  upon  me ; 
and  I  could  have  heard  of  the  greatest 
victoiT,  or  listened  to  a  story  of  the 
most  latal  defeat,  without  the  slightest 
interest  or  emotion.  An  occasional 
word  or  a  name  would  strike  upon  my 
ear,  but  leave  no  impression  nor  any 
memory  behind  it. 

The  military  band  was  performing 
various  marches  and  opera-airs  before 
the  tent  where  the  general  dined,  and 
in  the  melody,  softened  bv  distance,  I 
felt  a  kind  of  calm  and  sleepv  repose 
that  lulled  me  into  a  species  of  ecstasy. 

At  last  the  music  ceased  to  play,  and 
the  adjutant,  starting  hurriedly  up, 
called  on  the  serjeant  to  move  forward. 

'*  By  Jove  1 "  cried  he, "  they  seem  pre- 
paring for  a  promenade,  and  we  shall 
get  into  a  scrape  if  Berthier  sees  us 
here.  Keep  vour  party  yonder,  ser. 
jeant,  out  of  sight,  till  I  obtain  the 
signature." 

And  so  sa>'ing,  away  he  went  towards 
the  tent  at  a  sharp  gallop. 

A  few  seconds,  and  i  watched  him 
crossing  the  esplanade;  he  dismounted 
and  disappeared.  A  terrible  choking 
sensation  was  over  me,  and  I  scarce- 
ly was  conscious  that  tiiey  were  again 
l^ng  mjr  hands.  The  adjutant  came 
out  again,  and  made  a  sign  with  hia 
sword. 

"We  are  to  move  on!"  said  the 
Serjeant,  half  in  doubt. 

"  Not  at  all,"  broke  in  the  aid-de- 
camp^ ;  *'  he  is  making  a  sign  fox  you 
to  bring  up  the  prisoner  I  There  he  is 
repeating  the  signal — lead  him  for- 
ward." 

I  knew  veiy  little  of  how — less  still 
of  why — ^but  we  moved  on  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tent,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes stood  before  it.  The  sounds  of 
revelry  and  laughter — the  crash  of 
voices,  and  the  clmk  of  glasses — toge- 
ther with  the  hoarse  brav  of  the  brass 
biUid,  which  again  strucK  up— all  were 
co-mingled  in  my  brain,  as,  taking  me 
by  the  arm,  I  was  led  forward  within 
the  tent,  and  found  myself  at  the  foot 
of  a  table  covered  with  all  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  silver  plate,  and  glowing  with 
bouauets  of  flowers  and  fruits.  In  the 
one  nasty  glance  I  ^ave,  before  mv  lids 
fell  over  my  swimmmg  eyes,  I  could  see 
the  splendid  uniforms  of  the  guests  as 
they  sat  around  the  board,  and  the 
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magnificent  costume  of  a  lady  in  the 
place  of  honour  next  the  head. 

Several  of  those  who  sat  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  drew  back  their  seats 
as  I  came  forward,  and  seemed  as  if 
desirous  to  give  the  general  a  better 
view  of  me. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  misery  of  my 
fate,  as  I  stood  awaiting  my  death,  I 
felt  as  though  a  mere  wora,  a  look, 
would  have  crushed  me  but  one  mo- 
ment back ;  but  now,  as  I  stood  there 
before  that  group  of  gazersi  whose  eyes 
scanned  me  with  looks  of  insolent  dis- 
dain,  or  still  more  insulting  curioeity» 
a  sense  of  proud  defiance  seized  me,  to 
confront  and  dare  them  with  glances 
haughty  and  scornful  as  their  own. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  base  and  unworthy 
a  part  to  summon  a  poor  wretch  be- 
fore  them,  as  if  to  whet  their  new  ap- 

Eetite  for  enjoyment  by  the  aspect  of 
is  misery,  that  an  indignant  anger 
took  possession  of  me,  and  I  drew  my- 
self up  to  my  full  heij^ht,  and  stared  at 
them  calm  and  steadily. 

"  So,  then  !"  cried  a  deep  soldier-like 
voice  from  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
which  I  at  once  recognised  as  the  ge- 
neral-in-chief 's — *'  so,  then,  gentlemen, 
we  have  now  the  honour  of  seeing 
amongst  us  the  hero  of  the  Rhine  1 
This  IS  the  distinguished  individual  by 
whose  prowess  the  passage  of  the  river 
was  effected,  and  the  Swabian  infantry 
cut  off  in  their  retreat!  Is  it  not 
true,  sir  ?'*  said  he,  addressing  me  with 
a  savage  scowl. 

"  I  have  had  my  share  in  the  achieve, 
ment  I"  said  I,  with  a  cool  air  of  de- 
fiance. 

*'  Farbleu  1  you  are  modest,  sir.  So 
had  eveiy  drummer*boy  that  beat  his 
tattoo  I  But  your's  was  the  part  of  a 
great  leader,  if  I  err  not?" 

I  made  no  answer,  but  stood  firm 
and  unmoved. 

"  How  do  you  call  the  island  which 
you  have  immortalized  by  your  va- 
lour ?" 

"  ITie  Feb  Insel,  sir." 

"Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the 
hero  of  the  Pels  Insel,*'  said  he,  hold- 
ing up  his  glass  for  the  servant  to  fill 
it.  "A  bumper— a  full,  a  flowing 
bumper !  And  let  him  also  pledge  a 
toast,  in  which  his  interest  rou<it  he  so 
brief.    Give  him  a  f»lji^«,  Contard." 

*'  Ilifl  hands  arc  tied,  mon  gcneraL** 

"  Then  free  t  lie  in  at  once.*' 

The  order  was  obeytnl  iu  a  so(*<)ud  ; 
aud  I,  s^ummoning  up  all  my  courage 


to  seem  as  easv  and  indiflisreDi  as  Uwy 
were,  lifted  toe  glasi  to  my  lipa,  aad 
drained  it  oC 

"  Another  ^ass,  now,  to  the  health 
of  this  fair  lady,  through  whose  inter- 
cession we  owe  the  peasore  of  voar 
company,"  said  the  gencraL 

"Willingly,*'  said  I ;  '« and  nmj  ons 
so  beautiful  seldom  find  bendf  in  a 
society  so  unworthy  of  her  1" 

A  perfect  roar  of  laughter  aacce^ie*! 
the^  insolence  of  this  speech ;  ami«i 
which  I  was  half  pushed,  half  dn^ge-l, 
up  to  the  end  of  the  taUe,  where  the 
general  sat. 

**  How  so,  Coqnin,  do  yoo  dare  u* 
insult  a  French  general,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  staff!" 

"  If  I  did,  sir,  it  were  quite  aa  favmvr 
as  to  mock  a  poor  criminal  on  the 
to  his  execution  4'* 

'•  That  b  the  bov !— I  know  him 
—the  very  same  lad  1**  cried  the  hmrii « 
as,  stooping  behind  Berthier's  dutr, 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  m^. 
"  Come  here ;  are  you  not  Cokmel 
Mahon's  godson  ?** 

I  looked  her  full  in  the  fane ;  ai>  i 
whether  her  own  thoQ|;hts  gmtn  thr 
impalse,  or  that  something  in  my  Marr 
suggested  it,  she  blushed  till  her  cbn^k 
grew  crimson. 

*'  Poor  Charles  was  so  fond  of  him  r 
whispered  she  in  Berthier's  ear ;  nnd 
as  she  spoke,  the  expressaon  of  her  £arr 
at  once  recalled  where  I  had  aeen  her, 
and  I  now  peroeived  that  she  waa  tK- 
same  person  I  had  seen  at  tabk  vith 
Colonel  Mabon,  ami  whom  I 
to  be  hb  wife. 

A  low  whispering  conversation 
ensued  between  the  ffeneral  and  Wr. 
at  the  close  of  which*  he  turned  %o  me 
and  said — 

**  Madame  Merianooort  has  dei|snc«i 
to  take  an  interest  in  yoo — ^yoa  ar^ 
pardoned.  Remember,  sir,  to  w^ob 
you  owe  your  lifi*,  and  be  gratcfvl  to 
her  for  it." 

I  took  the  hand  she  extended  toww^hi 
me,  and  pressed  it  to  my  Kpt. 

•'  Madame,"  said  I,  **  there  w  l**n 
one  fiivonr  more  I  woukl  ask  in  this 
world,  and  with  it  I  could  think  wny- 
self  happy." 

"But  can  I  grant  it,  mon 
said  she,  smiling. 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  h 
ence  1  have  seen  you  wield, 
here  and  elsewhere,  this  {letitMn  wnfl 
eaf«ily  be  ac«)n.ie«l.*' 

A*  5li,;ht   llitsh  colouivd  the  Ufly  • 
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cheeky  while  that  of  the  general  be- 
came ^ed  red  inth  anger.  I  saw  that 
I  had  oommitted  some  terrible  blonder^ 
bat  how,  or  in  what,  I  knew  not. 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  Madame  Merlan- 
court,  addressing  me  with  a  stately 
coldness  of  manner,  yery  different  from 
her  former  tone,  *'  Let  us  hear  what 
yon  ask,  for  we  are  ahready  taking  up 
a  vast  deal  of  time  that  our  host  would 
prefer  devoting  to  his  friends^-what 
IS  it  you  wish  ?" 

'*  My  discharge  from  a  service,  ma- 
dame,  where  zeu  and  enthusiasm  arc 
rewarded  with  infamy  and  disgrace; 
my  freedom  to  be  anything  but  a  french 
soldier." 

"  You  are  i*esolved,  sir,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  proud  of  my  protege,"  said 
she  haughtily;  *'  what  words  are  these 
to  speak  in  presence  of  a  general  and 
his  officers  ?" 

"  I  am  bold  madame,  as  you  say,  but 
I  am  wronged." 

"How  so,  sir — in  what  have  you 
been  injured?"  cried  the  General,  hasti- 
ly,  "except  in  the  excessive  conde- 
scension which  has  stimulated  your  pre- 
sumption. But  we  are  really  two  in- 
didgent  in  this  long  parley.  Madame, 
permit  me  to  oflTer  you  some  coffee  un- 
der the  trees.  Contardo,  tell  the  band 
to  follow  us.  Gentlemen,  we  expect 
the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

And  so  saying,  Berthier  presented  his 
arm  to  the  lad^,  who  swept  proudly 
past  without  deigning  to  notice  me. 


In  a  few  minutes  the  tent  was  cleared 
of  all,  except  the  servants  occupied  in 
removing  there  mains  of  the  dessert, 
and  I  w\.  back  unremarked  and  un- 
observed,  to  take  my  way  homeward 
to  the  barracks,  more  indifferent  to  life 
than  ever  1  had  been  afraid  of  death. 

As  I  am  not  likely  to  recur  at  any 
length  to  the  somewhat  famous  person 
to  whom  I  owed  my  life,  I  may  as  well 
state  that  her  name  has  since  occupied 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  attention  in 
France,  and  her  histoiy,  under  the  title 
of  **  Memoires  d*une  Contemporaine," 
excited  a  degree  of  interest  and  anxiety 
in  Quarters  which  one  might  have  fan- 
ciea  far  above  the  reach  of  her  reve- 
lations. At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  little 
knew  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
such  influences  were  all  powerful,  nor 
how  destinies  very  different  from  mine 
hung  upon  the  fiivouritism  of  "  La  belle 
Nathahe."  Had  I  known  these  things, 
and  still  more,  had  I  known  the  sad 
fate  to  which  she  brought  my  poor 
friend.  Colonel  Mahon,  I  might  have 
scrupled  to  accept  my  life  at  such 
hands,  or  involved  myself  in  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  one  for  whom  I  was  sub. 
sequently  to  feel  nothing  but  hatred 
and  aversion.  It  was  indeed  a  terrible 
period,  and  in  nothing  more  so  than 
the  fact,  that  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity  were  blended  up  with  features 
of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  baseness, 
which  made  one  despair  of  humanity, 
and  think  the  very  worst  of  their  species. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


BOKAPS     OF     HISTOBY. 


Nothing  displays  more  ])0werful]y  the 
force  of  egotism  than  the  simple  truth 
that,  when  any  man  sits  himself  down 
to  write  the  events  of  his  life,  the  really 
momentous  occurrences  in  which  he 
may  have  borne  a  part  occupy  a  con- 
spicuously small  place,  when  each  petty 
incident  of  a  merely  personal  nature, 
is  dilated  and  extended  beyond  all 
bounds.  In  one  sense,  the  reader  be- 
nefits by  this,  since  there  arc  few  im- 
pertinences less  forgiveable  than  the 
obtrusion  of  some  insignificant  name 
into  the  narrative  of  facts  that  are 
meet  for  history.  I  have  made  these 
remarks  in  a  spirit  of  apology  to  my 
reader ;  not  alone  for  the  accuracy  of 
my  late  detail,  but  also,  if  I  should 
seem  in  future  to  dwell  but  passingly 


on  the  truly  important  facte  of  a  great 
campai|D,  in  which  my  own  part  was 
SO  humble. 

I  was  a  soldier  in  that  glorious  army 
which  Moreau  led  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  whose  victorious  career 
would  only  have  ceased  when  they  en- 
tered the  capital  of  the  Empire,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  unhappy  mistakes  of 
Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  auxiliary 
forces  in  the  north.  For  nigh  three 
months  we  advanced  steadily  and  suc- 
cessfully, superior  in  every  engage- 
ment ;  we  oiuy  waited  for  the  moment 
of  junction  with  Jourdan's  army,  to 
declare  the  empire  our  own ;  when  at 
last  came  the  terrible  tidings  that  he 
had  been  beaten,  and  that  Latour  was 
advancing  from  Ulm  to  turn  our  left 
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flank,  and  cu6  off  oar  communications 
with  France. 

Two  hundred  miles  from  our  own 
frontiers— separated  from  the  Rhine 
by  that  terrible  Black  Forest  whose 
defiles  are  mere  gorges  between  vast 
mountains — with  an  army  fifty  thou- 
sand strong  on  one  fiank^  and  the 
Arch-duke  Charles  commanding  a 
force  of  niffh  thirty  thousand  on  the 
other — such  were  the  dreadful  com- 
binations which  now  threatened  us  with 
a  defeat  not  less  signal  than  Jourdan's 
own.  Our  strength^  however^  lay  in 
a  superb  army  of  seventy  thousand 
unbeaten  men,  led  on  by  one  whose 
name  alone  was  victory. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the  order 
for  retreat  was  given  s  the  army  began 
to  retire  by  slow  marches,  prepared  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
make  every  available  spot  a  battle-field. 
The  baggage  and  ammunition  were  sent 
on  in  front,  and  two  days'  march  in  ad- 
vance. Behind,  a  formidable  rere-guard 
was  ready  to  repulse  every  attack  of  the 
enemy.  Before,  however,  entering 
those  dose  defiles  by  which  his  retreat 
lay,  Moreau  determined  to  give  one 
terrible  lesson  to  his  enemv,  Like  the 
hunted  tiger  tumiiu;  upon  hb  pursuers, ._ 
he  suddenly  halted  at  Biberach,  and 
ere  Latour,  who  commanded  the  Aus- 
trlans,  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  as- 
sailed the  Imperial  forces  with  an  at- 
tack on  right,  centre,  and  left  toge- 
ther. Four  thousand  prisoners  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  tro- 
phies of  tne  victory. 

The  day  after  this  decisive  battle 
our  march  was  resumed,  and  the  ad- 
vanced-guard entered  that  narrow  and 
dismal  defile  which  goes  by  tiie  name 
of  the  «<  Valley  of  Hell,"  when  our 
left  and  rijzht  flanks,  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  effectually  secured 
the  retreat  aaainst  molestation.  The 
voltigeurs  of  St.  Cyr  crowning  the 
heignts  as  we  went,  swept  away  the 
light  troops  which  were  scattered  along 
the  rocky  eminences,  and  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  our  army  debouched  bv 
Fribourg  and  Oppenheim  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Khine,  not  a  gun  having 
been  lost,  not  a  caisson  deserted,  during 
that  perilous  movement. 

The  Archduke,  however,  having  as- 
certained the  direction  of  Moreau's 
retreat,  advanced  bv  a  parallel  pass 
through  the  Kinzigthal,  and  attacked 
St.  Cyr  at  Nauendorf,  and  defeated 
him.    Our  right  flank,  severely  han- 


dled at  Emmcndingcn,  the  whole  force , 
was  obliged  to  retreat  on  lluninsen, , 
and  once  more  we  found  oursdves 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Khine,  no  longer , 
an  advancing  army,  high  in  hope,  and 
flushed  with  victory,  but  beaten,  ha- 
rassed, and  retreating  I 

The  laat  few  days  of  that  retreat  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  disaster  such  as  I 
can  never  forget.  To  avoid  the  fu- 
rious char^  of  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
against  which  our  own  could  no  longer 
make  resistance,  we  had  fallen  back 
upon  a  line  of  country  cut  up  into 
rocky  clifls  and  precipices,  and  covered 
by  a  dense  pine  forest.  Here,  neces- 
sarily broken  up  into  small  parties,  we 
were  assailed  by  the  light  troops  of 
the  enemy,  led  on  through  the  various  ^ 
passes  by  the  peasantry,  whose  ani-. 
mosity  our  own  severity  had  excited. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  continual  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  in  whieh,  opposed  as 
we  were  to  over  numbers,  well  ac- 
quainted with  evevy  advantage  of  the 
ground,  our  loss  waa  terrific.  It  is 
said  Uiat  nigh  seven  thousand  men  fell 
— an  immense  number,  when  no  general 
action  had  occurred.  Whatever  the 
actual  loss,  such  were  the  circum- 
stances of  our  army,  that  Moreau  has- 
tened to  propose  an  armistice,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Rhine  being  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  armies,  while 
Kehl  was  stiU  to  be  held  by  the 
French. 

The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Austrians,  who  at  once  commenced 
preparations  for  a  siege  of  the  for- 
tress with  forty  thousand  troops,  un- 
der Latour's  command.  The  earlier 
months  qf  winter  now  passed  in  the 
labours  of  the  siege,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  New- Year  s  Day  the  first 
attock  was  made ;  the  second  line  was 
carried  a  few  davs  after,  and,  after  a 
glorious  defence  by  Desaiz,  the  garri- 
son capitulated,  and  evacuated  the  for- 
tress on  the  9th  of  the  monUi.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  six  short  months,  had 
we  advanced  with  a  conquering  army 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
now  we  were  back  again  within  our 
own  frontier ;  not  one  single  trophv  of 
all  our  victories  remaining,  two-thirds 
of  our  army  dead  or  wounded,  more 
than  all,  the  prestige  of  our  superiority 
fatally  injured,  and  that  of  the  enemy's 
valour  and  prowess  as  signally  elevated. 

The  short  annals  of  a  successful  soL 
dier  are  often  comprised  in  the  few 
words  which  state  now  he  was  made 
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liontenant  at  such  a  date,  promoted  to 
his  company  hercj  obtained  his  majority 
there,  succeeded  to  the  command  q£ 
his  regiment  at  such  a  phice^  and  so 
on.  Now  my  exploits  may  even  be 
more  briefly  written  as  regards  this 
campaign! — for  whether  at  Kehl^  at 
Nauendorf,  on  the  Etz,  or  at  Hunin- 
gen,  I  ended  as  I  begun — a  simple 
soldier  of  the  ranks.  A  few  slight 
wounds,  a  few  still  more  insignificant 
words  of  praise,  were  all  that  I  brought 
back  with  me;  but  if  my  trophies  were 
small,  I  had  gained  considerably  both 
in  habits  of  discipline  and  obedience. 
I  had  learned  to  endure,  ably  and 
without  complaining,  the  inevitable 
hardships  of  a  campaign,  and,  better 
still,  to  see  that  the  irrepressible  im- 
pulses  of  the  soldier,  however  prompted 
Dy  zeal  or  heroism,  may  oflener 
mar  than  promote  the  more  mature 
pbins  of  his  general.  Scarcely  had 
my  feet  once  more  touched  French 
ground,  than  I  was  seized  with  the 
ague,  then  raging  as  an  epidemic 
among  the  troops,  and  sent  forward 
with  a  large  detachment  of  sick  to  the 
Military  Hospital  of  Strasbourg. 

Here  I  bethought  me  of  my  patron. 
Colonel  Mahon,  and  determined  to 
write  to  him.  For  this  purpose  I  ad- 
dressed  a  question  to  the  Adjutant. 
General's  office  to  ascertain  the  coIo- 
ncl's  address.  The  reply  was  a  brief 
and  stunning  one — ^he  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service.  No  personal  ca- 
lamity could  have  thrown  me  into 
deeper  affliction ;  nor  had  I  even  the 
sad  consolation  of  learning  any  of  the 
drcumstances  of  this  misfortune.  His 
death,  even  though  thereby  I  should 
have  lost  my  only  friend,  would  have 
been  a  lighter  evil  than  this  disgrace ; 
and  coming  as  did  the  tidings  when  I 
was  already  broken  by  sickness  and 
defeat,  more  than  ever  disgusted  me 
with  a  soldier*s  life.  It  was  then  with 
a  feeling  of  total  indiflerence  that  I 
heard  a  rumour  which  at  another  mo- 
ment  would  have  filled  me  with  enthu- 
siasm— ^the  order  for  all  invalids  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  removed,  to  be 
drafted  into  regiments  serving  in  Italy. 
The  fame  of  Bonaparte,  who  command, 
ed  that  army,  had  now  surpassed  that 
of  all  the  other  generals ;  his  victories 
paled  the  glory  of  their  successes,  and 
It  was  already  a  mark  of  distinction  to 
have  served  under  his  command. 

The  walls  of  thehospital  were  scrawl, 
cd  over  with  the  names  of  his  victories ; 
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rude  sketches  of  Alpine  passes,  terrible 
ravines,  or  snow-ciad  peaks,  met  the 
eye  everywhere ;  and  the  one  magical 
name,  '< Bonaparte,"  written  beneath, 
seemed  the  key  to  all  their  meaning. 
With  him  war  seemed  to  assume  ^l 
the  charms  of  romance.  Each  action 
was  illustrated  by  feats  of  valour  or 
heroism,  and  a  halo  of  glory  seemed  to 
shine  over  all  the  achievements  of  his 
genius. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  morning  of 
March,  when  a  light  frost  sharpened 
the  air,  and  a  fair,  blue  sky  overhead 
showed  a  cloudless  elastic  atmosphere, 
thatthe  '*Invalides,"  as  we  were  all  call- 
ed, were  drawn  up  in  the  great  square 
of  the  hospital  for  inspection.  Two  su- 
perior officers  of  the  staff,  attended  by 
several  sui^eons  and  an  adjutant,  sat 
at  a  table  in  front  of  us,  on  which  lay 
the  regimental  books  and  conduct-roUs 
of  the  different  corps.  Such  of  the 
sick  as  had  reoeivea  severe  wounds, 
incapacitating  them  for  further  service, 
were  presented  with  some  slight  re- 
ward—a few  francs  in  money,  a  great- 
coat, or  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  obtained 
their  freedom.  Others,  whose  injuries 
were  less  important,  received  their  pro- 
motion, or  some  slight  increase  of  pay, 
these  favours  being  all  measured  by  the 
character  the  individual  bore  in  his 
regiment,  and  the  opinion  certified  of 
him  by  his  commandmg  officer.  When 
my  turn  came  and  I  stood  forward,  I 
felt  a  kind  of  shame  to  think  how  little 
claim  I  could  prefer  either  to  honour 
or  advancement. 

**  Maurice  Tiemay,  slightly  wound- 
ed by  a  sabre  at  Nauendorf— flesh- 
wound  at  Biberach^-enterprising  and 
active,  but  presumptuous  and  over- 
bearing  with  his  comrades,*'  read  out 
the  a^utant,  while  he  added  a  few 
words  1  could  not  hear,  but  at  which 
the  superior  laughed  heartily. 

"  What  says  the  doctor  ?"  asked  he, 
afler  a  pause. 

''  This  has  been  a  bad  case  of  ague, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  youn^  fellow  will 
ever  be  fit  for  active  service — certain, 
ly  not  at  present." 

"  Is  there  a  vacan^  at  Saumur  ?" 
asked  the  ^neral.  *^  1  see  he  has  been 
employed  m  the  school  at  Nancy." 

**  I  es,  sir ;  for  the  third  class  there 
is  one." 

"Let  him  have  it,  then.  Tiernay, 
you  are  appointed  as  aspirant  of  the 
third  class  at  the  College  of  Saumur. 
Take  care  that  the  report  of  your  con- 
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duot  be  more  creditable  than  what  li 
written  here.  Your  opportunities  will 
now  be  considerable!  and  if  well  em. 
ployed^  may  lead  to  further  honour  and 
distinction;  if  neglected  or  abused, 
your  chances  are  forfeited  for  ever.'* 

I  bowed  and  retired,  as  little  satis. 
fied  with  the  admonition  as  elated  with 
a  prospect  which  converted  me  from 
a  soldier  into  a  scholar,  and,  in  the  first 
verge  of  manhood,  threw  me  back  once 
more  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  bov. 

Eighteen  months  of  my  life— not  the 
least  happy,  perhaps,  since  in  the 
peaceful  portion  I  can  trace  so  little  to 
be  sorry  for-^lided  over  beside  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Loire,  the  inter- 
vals in  the  hour  of  study  being  spent 
either  in  the  riding-school,  or  the  nver, 
where,  in  addition  to  swimming  and 
diving,  we  were  instructed  in  pontoon, 
log  and  rafting,  the  modes  of  trans- 
porting  ammumtion  and  artillery,  and 
the  attacks  of  infantry  by  cavalry 
picquets. 

I  also  learned  to  speak  and  write 
English  and  German  with  g[reat  ease 
and  fluency,  besides  acquiring  some 
dEiU  in  military  drawing  and  engineer. 


It  is  true  that  the  imprisonment 
chafed  sorely  against  us,  as  we  read  of 
the  great  achievements  of  our  armies  in 
various  parts  of  the  world;  of  tho 
great  battles  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyra- 
midSfOf  Acre  and  Mount  Thabor;  and 
of  which  a  holiday  and  a  fete  were  to 
be  ouir  only  share. 

The  terrible  storms  which  shook 
Europe  from  end  to  end,  only  reached 
us  in  the  bulletins  of  new  victories ; 
and  we  panted  for  the  time  when  we, 
too,  should  be  actors  in  the  glorious 
exploits  of  France. 

It  is  already  known  to  the  reader 
that  of  the  country  from  which  my  fa. 
mily  came  I  nivself  knew  nothing. 
The  very  little  I  had  ever  learned  of 
it  from  my  father  was  also  a  mere  tra. 
dition ;  still  was  I  known  among  my 
comrades  only  as  <<  the  Irishman,"  and 
by  that  name  was  I  recognised,  even 
in  the  record  of  the  school,  where  I 
was  inscribed  thus— <' Alaurioe  Tier, 
nay,  dit  I'lrlandais."  It  was  on  thLi 
very  simple  and  seemingly.unimportant 
fact  my  whole  fate  in  life  was  to  turn ; 
and  in  thiswise  But  the  ezplana. 

tion  deserves  a  chapter  of  its  own, 
and  shall  have  it. 


LEIOH  HUNT. 


Ws  have  been  so  long  readins  Leigh 
Hunt's  works,  and  reading  of  Leigh 
Hunt  himself,  that  we  are  surprised  at 
its  never  having  occurred  to  us  to  ask, 
who  in  the  world  is  he  ? — ^what  age  is 
he  ? — ^where  was  he  bom  ?.~was  he  at 
school,  and  at  what  school  ? — is  he  a 
University  man,  and  if  so,  of  which 
University  ? — or  is  he,  like  half  the  old 
playwrights,  of  both  ? — is  he  an  honor, 
ary  member  of  the  bar,  like  one-half 
the  great  literateurs? — is  he  a  dissenU 
ing  clergyman  ?  for  he  now  and  then 

S reaches,  and  he  has  announced  some 
iscoveries  in  theology  hereafter  to  be 
rovealed.  Who  ana  what  is  he?  Is 
he  old  ?  Scarcely ;  for  there  is  some- 
what of  juvenility,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  in  ail  his  verses.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he   has  been  the  same 


juvenile  person  for  full  forty  years,  or 
more.  The  reader  who  would  know 
these  things,  had  better,  with  us,  look 
through  these  volumes.  They  are 
very  pleasant  residing,  not  too  heavy 
for  the  hand — as  enjoyable  a  book  as 
ever  was  put  into  the  pocket  of  a 
chaise;  and  no  matter  where  your 
summer  rambles  are,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  pleasanter  companion. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  of  West  Indian  de- 
scent. The  fathers  of  his  house  were 
parsons  at  Barbadoes  as  long  as  any. 
thing  is  known  about  them.  Tradi. 
tion  carries  them  up  to  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  when  they  were  said  to 
have  been  Cavaliers, 

*•  With  long  fword,  Mddl«,  bridle,  vhaek,  fkUa  i** 

But  this  is  doubtful.     It  would  appear 
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that  one  or  other  married  ao  Irish 
O'Brien;  and  thus  our  hero  va  de- 
scendedy  he  says,  from  Irish  kings. 

The  O'Brien  was  his  grandmother; 
her  husband  was  rector  of  Saint 
Michael's,  in  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes. 
Hunt's  father  was  sent  for  his  educa- 
tion to  Philadelphia.  He  married 
early;  he  went  to  the  bar  in  New- 
York.  In  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment he  remained  a  devoted  loyalist ; 
narrowly  escaped  being  tarred  and 
feathered ;  made  his  way  to  England ; 
got  ordained  by  Lowth,  Bishop  of 
London;  took  to  preaching  charity 
sermons ;  became  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Hunt  thinlcs 
he  was  near  getting  a  bishopric 
However  this  was,  he  contrived  to  be 
for  ever  in  debt  and  difficulties.  He 
became  a  democrat  in  politics,  and  in 
religion  each  day  was  less  and  less 
orthodox.  He  died  at  last,  his  opi- 
nions  being,  in  religion,  those  of  tne 
Universalists,  whatever  that  term  may 
mean. 

Hunt's  mother  was  "a  brunette, 
with  fine  eyes,  a  tall,  lady-like  person, 
and  hair  blacker  than  is  seen  of  English 
growth."  West  the  painter  was  a 
relation  and  early  iriend  of  the  family, 
and  likenesses  are  said  to  be  traced 
between  the  Indians  in  his  pictures, 
and  the  dark-featured  youns  Barba- 
does visages  of  Hunt's  brothers. 
Hunt's  recollections  of  his  mother 
refer  to  a  later  period  of  her  life,  and 
when  her  beauty  of  person  had  be- 
come dim.  She  died  at  fifty-three, 
but  had  become  old  before  the  natur^ 
time.  "  Her  greatest  pleasure  during 
her  decay  was  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  looking 
at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken 
it  to  the  door  of  heaven,  and  fancy 
her  children  there  waiting  for  her. 
She  was  bnried,  as  she  always  wished 
to  be,  in  the  churchyard  of  Hamp- 
stead." 

Hunt  was,  during  his  parents'  lives, 
fortunate  enough  to  get  into  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  school  has  always  had 
a  good  many  men  to  be  proud  of;  and 
such  of  Christ's  Hospital  boys  as  write 
books,  lose  few  opportunities  of  boast« 
ing  of  their  distinguished  schoolmates. 
In  Hunt's  day  the  boys  were  half 
starved.  There  was  a  tradition  in  the 
school  that  roast  mutton  had  been  the 
school  supper  in  the  days  of  old  ;  that 
the  blue  drugget  gown,  which  the 
boys  in  Hunt's  time  wore,  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  sumptuous  one  of  blue 


velvet,  with  silver  buttons.  But, 
alas  I  in  the  days  of  blue  velvet  and 
roast  mutton,  small-clothes  were  not 
in  existence.  This  is  a  world  of  com- 
promise, and  blue  velvet  and  roast 
mutton  were  exchanged — to  the  great 
re^t  of  Hunt  and  his  brother  ur- 
chins— ^by  some  predecessors,  who  did 
not  like  cold  knees  and  frozen  feet,  for 
small-clothes  of  russia-duck  and  wor« 
sted  yellow  stockings : — 

"  The  under  grammar-master,  in  my  time, 
was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Field.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  veiy  gentlemanly,  and  always 
dressed  at  the  neatest.  I  believe  he  once 
wrote  a  play.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
b^g  admired  by  the  ladies.  A  man  of  a 
more  handsome  incompetence  for  his  situa- 
tion perhaps  did  not  exist  He  came  late  of 
a  morning;  went  away  soon  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  used  to  walk  up  and  down,  lan- 
guidly bearing  his  cane,  as  if  it  was  a  lily, 
and  hearing  our  eternal  Dominutea  and  At 
in  prasentCs  with  an  air  of  ineffable  endur- 
ance. Often  he  did  not  hear  at  all.  It  was 
a  joke  with  us,  when  any  of  our  friends  came 
to  the  door,  and  we  asked  his  permission  to 
go  to  them,  to  address  him  with  some  pre- 
posterous question  wide  of  the  mark ;  to 
wliich  he  used  to  assent  We  would  say, 
for  instance,  '  Are  you  not  a  great  fool,  sir  ?' 
or  *  Isn't  your  daughter  a  pretty  girl  ?'  to 
which  he  would  reply,  *  Tea,  child,'  When 
he  condescended  to  hit  us  with  the  cane,  he 
made  a  face  as  if  he  was  taking  physic  Miss 
Field,  an  agreeable-looking  girl,  was  one  of 
the  goddesses  of  the  school ;  as  far  above  us 
as  if  she  had  lived  on  Olympus.  Another 
was  Miss  Patrick,  daughter  of  the  lamp- 
manufifusturer  in  Newgate  street.  I  do  not 
remember  her  face  so  well,  not  seeing  it  so 
often;  but  she  abounded  in  admirers.  I 
wnte  the  names  of  these  ladies  at  full  length, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  should  hinder 
their  bdng  pleased  at  having  caused  us  so 
many  agreeable  visions.  We  used  to  identify 
them  with  the  picture  of  Venus  in  Tooke's 
Pantheon. 

"  The  other  master,  the  upper  one,  Boyer 
— ^famous  for  the  mention  of  him  by  Cole- 
ridge and  Lamb — was  a  short  stout  man, 
inclining  to  punchiness,  with  large  face  and 
hands,  an  aquiline  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and 
a  sharp  mouth.  His  eye  was  close  and  cruel. 
The  spectacles  which  he  wore  threw  a  balm 
over  it  Being  a  clergyman,  he  dressed  in 
black,  with  powdered  wig.  His  clothes  were 
cut  short;  his  hands  hung  out  of  the  sleeves, 
with  tight  wrist-bands,  as  if  ready  for  execu- 
tion ;  and  as  he  generall}'  wore  grey  worsted 
stockings,  very  tight,  with  a  little  balustrade 
leg,  his  whole  appearance  prewented  some- 
thing formidably  succinct,  hard,  and  mecha- 
nical. In  fact,  his  weak  side,  and  undoubt- 
edly his  natural  destination,  lay  in  carpentry ; 
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and  he  accordingly  carried,  in  a  8ide-|K>clLet 
made  on  purpose,  a  carpenter's  mle. 

**  The  merits  of  Boyer  conmsted  in  bis  be- 
ing a  good  rerbal  scholar,  and  conscientiously 
acting  up  to  the  letter  of  time  and  attention. 
I  have  seen  him  nod  at  the  close  of  the  long 
summer  school-hours,  weaned  out;  and  I 
should  have  pitied  him,  if  he  had  taught  us 
to  do  anjrthiug  but  fear.  Though  a  clcrg}'- 
man,  veiy  orthodox,  and  of  rigid  morals,  he 
indulged  himself  in  an  oath,  which  was 
*  God's-my-life !'  When  you  were  out  in  your 
lesson,  he  turned  upon  you  a  round  staring 
e3'e  like  a  fish  ;  and  he  had  a  trick  of  pinch- 
ing you  under  the  chin,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the 
ears,  till  he  would  make  the  blood  come.  Ho 
has  many  times  lifted  a  boy  off  the  ground 
in  this  way.  He  was  indeed  a  proper  tyrant, 
passionate  and  capricious ;  would  take  vio- 
Icot  likes  and  dislikes  to  the  same  bovs; 
fondle  some  without  any  apparent  reason, 
though  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  servile,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  sons  of  rich  people ;  and  he 
would  persecute  others  in  a  manner  truly 
frightfuL  I  liave  seen  htm  beat  a  sickly- 
looking,  melancholy  boy  (C n)  about  the 

head  and  ears,  till  the  poor  fellow,  hot,  dry- 
i(yed,  and  confused,  seemed  lost  in  bewilder- 
ment G n,  not  long  after  be  took  orders, 

died  out  of  his  senses.  I  do  not  attribute 
that  catastrophe  to  the  master;  and  of  coarse 
he  oould  not  wish  to  do  him  any  lasting  mis- 
chief. He  had  no  imagination  of  any  sort. 
Bnt  there  is  no  saying  how  far  his  treatment 
of  the  boy  might  have  contributed  to  prevent 
a  core.  Tyrannical  schoolmasters  nowadays 
are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  exclusively  in  such 
inferior  schools  as  those  described  with  sucli 
masterly  and  indignant  edification  by  my 
friend  Charles  Didcens;  but  they  former^ 
seemed  to  have  abounded  in  all ;  and  mas- 
ten,  as  well  as  boys,  have  escaped  the  chance 
of  many  bitter  reflections,  since  a  wiser  and 
more  generoos  intercourse  has  come  up  be- 
tween them 

"  AVhat  a  bit  of  a  golden  age  was  it,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stcevens,  one  of  the  under 
grammar*master«,  took  his  place,  on  some 
occasion,  for  a  short  time!  Stcevens  was 
short  and  fat,  with  a  handsome,  oordial  face. 
Yon  loved  him  as  you  looked  at  him ;  and 
seemed  as  if  yon  should  love  him  the  more, 
the  fiitter  he  became.  I  stammered  when  I 
was  at  that  Ume  of  life:  which  was  an  in- 
ilnnity  that  used  to  get  mo  into  tcrriMc 
tronble  with  the  master.  Steevens  used  to 
say,  on  tlie  other  hand,  *  Hero  comes  our 
Httle  black-haired  friend,  who  stammers  so. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  fur  him.' 
The  consequence  was,  I  dM  not  hesitate  half 
so  much  as  with  the  other.  When  I  did,  it 
was  out  of  impatience  to  please  him. 

**  Such  of  us  were  not  liked  the  better  by 
the  master,  as  were  in  favour  with  his  wifa. 
She  was  a  sprightly,  good-lot>king  woman, 
with  blark  eyes;  and  was  ticluMuith  trin'<- 
pnrt  by  the  boys*  whcnr\<  r  >h*  ap|tr>.ired  ui 
tbs  school-door.    Her  husband**  llam^  ut- 


tered in  a  mingled  tone  of  good^nstst  ir-l 
imperatiTeness,  brought  Um  down  itm  !>■< 
seat  with  smiling  hute.  Sonethsfs  br  •]  1 
not  return.  On  entering  the  icboeloot(*r, 
he  found  a  boy  eating  cherries.  'MTher'i.. 
yon  get  those  cherries  ?  excbinxd  hr,  think- 
ing the  boy  had  nothing  to  ssv  for  1uf>-  l' 
'  Mrs.  Boyer  gave  them  me,  vr.'  He  t<:nr>. 
away,  scowling  with  dtsspointaiat 

*'  Speaking  of  fruit,  remmds  ms  of  t ,  > : 
sant  trait  on  the  part  of  a  Gnon  cf  ^ 
name  of  Le  Grica.    He  was  the  maAl"' 
all  the  great  boys  in  my  time;  cfevvr.  hi 
of  address,  and  not  hampered  frith  m*^: 
Ilemote  rumours,  not  UghUy  to  be  horl '  ' 
on  our  ears,  respecting  pninks  of  hi»  r.   '; 
the  nurses*  daoghters.     He  bad  a  &ir  ha: 
some  face,  with  delicate  aqoiliae  bov.  < 
twinkling  eyes,     I  remember  bis  Sit^<«  ' 
me,  wlien  I  was  a  *new  boy,*  with  vn-  . 
me  for  a  bottle  of  water,  which  be  fc-^-^ 
to  pour  down  the  back  of  Q.  a  gtsn  !><', 
Grecian.    On  the  master  asking  bin    * 
day,  why  he,  of  all  the  boys,  hi2  pf*' 
no  exercise  Qt  was  a  partimlsr  enro^  f 
they  wers  bound  to  do  fai  the  eoarv  •:  t 
longsetofholidaya),  hassidhehsdL*    . 
lethargy.*    The  extreoie  impudssre  if ' 
puzaled  the  master;  and  I  bdirrevt'  . 
came  of  it  But  what  I  alluded  to  s'-.: 
fhiit  was  this.    Ls  Grioo  was  in  tlas  ki  ' 
eating  apples  in  schooltinie,  for  vkUt  bf  *  • 
been  often  rebuked.    One  day,  hMf'n^ 
ticulariy  pleased  the  master,  the  hnr*. « 
was  eating  appira  himself,  tad  «b*« 
now  and  then  with  great  esteutstfc*  i^  * 
a  boy  with  some  half-peoay  taken  •'. 
mansuetttde,  called  out  to  his  flivonni'  '    * 
moment; — *Le  Grice,  hers  is  an  ttr' 
yon.'    Ls  Grioe,  who  felt  bis  diguitr  »  " 
a  Grsdan,  bnt  was  mors  pbssed  st  b 
this  opportunity  of  mortiiyiBg  Us  iT|ft 
replied,  with  an  exquisite  trsaqaiStT'< 
sursnoe,  *  Sir,  I  never  eat  appka.*    Y^  •' 
among  other  things,  the  boys  adunJ  '  ' 
Poor  felk)w  I    He  and  Fav^  (wha»  li 
very  generous,  was  said  to  bea  Vttfe  tn  *■ 
sible  of  an  humble  origin)  wrote  tn  tkr  I'- 
of  York,  when  thc^  were  at  CeOc^,  f^' 
missions  in  the  army.     The  Duke  p" 
tnredly  sent  them.     Le  Grico  dM   ' 
West  Indies.   FavuU  waskillsdfaioor 
battles  in  Spam,  but  not  belbrebshai  . 
guished  liimself  aa  an  ofiosr  and  a  gtBiI 

At  school,  Mr.  Hunt  doe*  not  *•* 
to  havo  leamod  much;  still  tt  ■ 
thcro  he  caught  his  fancies  for  b  - 
logy>  and  was  imboed  with  sun**:  • 
for  the  classics-^a  taste  that,  •>. 
when  it  is  aci^ttired  in  boyb  * 
seldom     acquired    at    alL      l* 
though  a  harahy  must  hare  U^ 
kindly  instructor;  aitd   the  n-«' 
tions  prfscrvcfl  of  him  by  <'  1 
aiitl  o(h<'i.<,   all  omfiroi   Hix... 
mate  of  hid  charac  Itr : — 
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*'  I  am  grateful  to  Christ- HosyMtal  for  its 
having  bred  me  up  in  old  cloisters,  for  its 
malting  me  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  for  its  liaving  secured 
to  me,  on  the  whole,  a  well-trained  and  cheer- 
ful bojbood*  It  pressed  no  superstition  upon 
me.  It  did  not  hinder  my  growing  mind 
from  making  what  excursions  it  pleased  into 
the  wide  and  healthy  r^ons  of  general  lite- 
rature. I  might  bnjr  as  much  Collins  and 
Gray  as  I  pleased,  and  get  novels  to  my 
heart's  content  from  the  circulating  libraries. 
There  was  nothing  prohibited  but  what  would 
have  been  prohibited  by  all  good  fathers ;  and 
eveiything  was  encouraged  which  would  have 
been  enoouraged  by  the  Steeles,  and  Addi- 
sons,  and  Popes;  by  the  Warburtons,  and 
Atterburys,  and  Hoadleys.  Boyer  was  a 
severe,  nay,  a  cruel  master ;  but  age  and  re- 
flection have  made  me  sensible  that  I  ought 
always  to  add  my  testimony  to  hia  being  a 
laboriona,  and  a  conscientious  one.  When 
his  severity  went  beyond  the  mark,  I  believe 
he  was  always  sorry  for  it :  sometimes  I  am 
sure  he  was.  He  once  (though  the  anecdote 
at  first  sight  may  look  like  a  burlesque  on 
tlie  remaric)  knocked  out  one  of  my  teeth 
with  the  back  of  a  Homer,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience at  my  stammering.  The  tooth  was  a 
loose  one,  and  I  told  him  as  much ;  but  the 
bk)od  rushed  out  as  I  spoke :  he  turned  pale, 
and,  on  my  proposing  to  go  out  and  wash  the 
month,  he  said,  *  Go,  child,'  in  a  tone  of  voice 
amounting  to  the  paternal.  Now  *  go,  child,' 
ftom  Boyer,  was  worth  a  dozen  tender  speech- 
es from  any  one  else ;  and  it  was  Mi  that  I 
had  got  an  advantage  over  him,  acknow- 
ledged by  himself." 

Before  HuQt  lefl  school,  he  had 
formed  school  friendships  which  he 
delights  to  record.  Then,  like  every 
one  else,  he  was  in  love  for  a  while, 
and  all  this  is  very  pleasantly  told. 
When  he  returned  home,  he  came  to 
a  house  of  more  comfort  than  he  had 
lefl,  for  a  rich  West  Indian  relative 
came  to  spend  her  money  among  her 
people,  and  she  was  domiciled  with 
Hunt's  father  and  mother.  It  was  a 
happy  time,  with  black  servants,  and 
all  toe  incidents  proper  to  the  esta. 
blishment  of  a  daup:hter  of  the  sun;  but 
she  died,  and  things  relapsed  into 
much  their  former  state. 

Hunt,  while  at  school,  had  formed 
the  habit  of  buying  books,  and  sub- 
scribing to  drculatmg-Ubraries.  The 
''British  Poets,"  with  very  well-exe- 
cnted  engravings,  were  published  in 
nxpenny  numl^rs,  and  Hunt  was  a 
happy  bibliomaniac.  When  he  got 
awav  from  school,  he  haunted  the 
booK'Stalls,  and  wrote  verses.  His 
father,  wc  have  said;  was  a  preacher 


of  charity  sermons.  Before  he  had 
passed  into  actual  dissent,  he  erected 
one  or  more  fashionable  chapels,  and 
he  got  his  auditors  to  subscribe  for 
a  volume  of  hia  son's  poems.  The 
poems,  as  all  poems  written  in  boy- 
nood  must  be,  were  chiefly  imitative, 
and  the  models  which  were  likely  to 
be  adopted  for  imitation  then,  were  of 
a  more  formal  cast  than  those  which 
now  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  a  clever 
schoolboy.  The  verses,  it  would  ap- 
pear, were  good  of  their  kind ;  but  the 
Kind  itself — this  was  not  Hunt's  fault- 
was  good  for  little : — 

"My  book  was  a  heap  of  imitations,  aU 
but  absolutely  worthkss.  But  absurd  as  it 
was,  it  did  me  a  serious  mischief;  Ibr  it 
made  me  suppose  that  1  had  attained  an  end, 
instead  of  not  having  even  reached  a  com- 
mencement ;  and  tlius  caused  me  to  waste  in 
imitation  a  good  many  years  which  I  ought 
to  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  poetical 
art,  and  of  nature.  Coleridge  has  praised 
Boyer  for  teaching  us  to  laugh  at '  muses,' 
and  *  Castslian  streams ;'  but  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  lamented  that  he  did  not  teach 
us  how  to  love  them  wisely,  as  he  might  have 
done  had  he  really  knovm  anything  about 
poetry,  or  loved  Spenser  and  the  old  poets, 
as  he  thought  he  admired  the  new.  Even 
Coleridge's  juvenile  poems  were  none  the  bet- 
ter for  Beyer's  training.  As  to  mine,  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  mere  trash  as 
anti-Castalian  heart  could  have  desired.  I 
wrote  *  odes'  because  Collins  and  Gray  had 
written  them,  *  pastorals'  because  Pupe  had 
written  them, '  blank  verse*  because  Aiken- 
side  and  Thomson  had  written  blank  verM, 
and  a  '  Palace  of  Pleasure'  because  Spenser 
liad  written  a  *  Bower  of  Bliss.'  But  in  all 
these  autliors  I  saw  little  but  their  words,  and 
imitated  even  those  badly.  I  had  nobody  to 
bid  me  to  go  to  the  nature  which  had  origi- 
nated the  books.  Coleridge's  lauded  teacher 
put  into  my  hands,  at  one  time,  the  life  of 
Pope  by  Ruff  bead  (the  wont  he  could  have 
chosen),  and  at  another  (for  the  express 
purpose  of  cultivating  my  love  of  poetry) 
the  Irene  and  otlier  poems  of  Dr.  Johnson  1 
Pope's  smooth  but  unartistical  versification 
spell-bound  me  for  a  long  time.  Of  John- 
son's poems  I  retained  nothing  but  the  epi- 
gram beginning  *  Hermit  hoar — * 

**  *  Hermit  hoar.  In  tolemn  cell. 

Wearing  out  llfe*i  eTening  gnj, 
Strike  thy  bosomi  ngei  and  teU 
What  if  bUae,  and  which  the  way. 

'  Thai  I  ipokc,  and  ipeaklng,  ilghed. 
Scarce  repreieed  the  itartlng  tear, 
When  the  hoary  mge  replied. 
Come,  ny  lad,  and  drink  eonie  beer.* 

Tliis  was  the  first  epigram  of  the  kind  which 
I  had  seen ;  and  it  had  a  cautiooary  effect 
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upon  me  to  aii  extent  which  its  anthor  might 
hAidljT  have  desind.  The  grave  Dr.  Johiv- 
eon  and  the  rogue  Ambrose  de  Lamela,  in 
Gil  BloMy  Btood  aide  by  aide  in  my  imagin*- 
lion  aa  unmaakera  of  Tenerable  appeanmoea." 

The  yonng  poet  yisited  Oxford,  was 
admired  by  professors  of  poetry  who 
had  ffiven  up  practice,  and  was  in- 
ducea  to  go  boating.  He  was  near 
being  drowned;  but  in  the  death-agony, 
when  his  wbole  past  life  rushed  before 
him,  crowded  into  one  dreadful  mo- 
ment—-when  all  he  had  done,  and  all 
he  had  suffered,  and  all  he  had  erer 
heard  or  ever  thought,  came  at  once 
into  his  mind — he  remembered  the 
consolatory  proverb,  and  took  courage. 
It  was  an  awftd  moment : — 

**  My  bodHy  aenaations  were  not  ao  pain- 
Ail  aa  I  ahonid  have  fancied  they  would  have 
been.  My  mental  reflections  were  very  difie- 
rent,  though  one  of  them,  by  a  aingular  meet- 
ing of  extremes,  waa  of  a  comic  nature.  I 
thought  that  I  should  never  see  the  sky  again, 
that  I  had  parted  with  all  my  friends,  and 
that  I  was  about  to  contradict  the  proverb 
which  said  that  a  man  who  waa  bom  to  be 
hung  would  never  be  drowned ;  for  the  sail- 
line,  in  which  I  felt  entangled,  seemed  dea- 
tined  to  perform  both  ^e  offices.  On  a 
sudden  I  found  an  oar  in  my  hand,  and  the 
next  ndnute  I  was  climbing,  with  assistance, 
into  a  wheny,  in  which  there  sat  two  Oxon- 
ians, one  of  them  helping  me,  and  loudly  and 
laughingly  differing  with  the  other,  who  did 
not  at  all  like  the  rocking  of  the  boat,  and 
who  assured  me,  to  the  manifest  contradic- 
tion of  such  senses  aa  I  had  left,  that  there 
waa  no  room.  This  gentleman  ia  now  no 
more;  and  I  ahall  not  mention  his  name, 
because  I  might  do  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  a  brave  man  struck  with  a  panic  The 
name  of  his  companion,  if  I  miatakenot,  was 
Ruaaell.  I  hope  he  was  related  to  an  illus- 
trious person  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  I 
have  lately  been  indebted  for  what  may  have 
been  another  prolongation  of  my  life. 

*'  On  returning  to  town,  which  I  did  on 
the  top  of  an  Oxford  coach,  I  was  relating 
this  story  to  the  singular  person  who  then 
drove  it  (Bobart,  who  had  been  a  collegian), 
when  a  man  who  was  sitting  behind  sur- 
prised us  with  the  excess  of  his  laughter.  On 
asking  him  the  reaaon,  he  touched  liia  hat, 
and  said,  *  Sir,  Tm  his  footman.*  Such  are 
the  delicadea  of  the  livery,  and  the  gloriflca- 
tions  of  their  masters  with  which  they  enter- 
tain the  kitchen. 

"This  Bobart  waa  a  vexy  cnrioua  person. 
I  have  noticed  him  in  the  Indicator,  in  the 
article  on  'Coaches.'  He  was  a  descendant 
of  a  horticultural  family,  who  had  been  keep- 
ers of  the  Physic  Giuden  at  Oxford,  and 
one  of  whom  palmed  a  rat  upon  the  learned 


world  for  a  dragon,  by  stretching  out  its 
akin  into  wings.  Tillimant  Bobart  (for  such 
waa  the  name  of  our  charioteer)  had  been  at 
College  himself,  probably  as  a  aizar;  but 
having  become  proprietor  of  a  atage-ooachy 
he  thought  fit  to  be  hia  own  coachman ;  and 
received  your  money  and  touched  hia  hat 
like  the  rest  of  the  Antemity.  He  had  a 
round  red  face,  with  eyes  that  stared,  and 
showed  the  white ;  and  having  become,  by 
long  practice,  an  excellent  capper  of  verses, 
he  was  accustomed  to  have  bouts  at  that 
pastime  with  the  oollegiana  whom  he  dfove. 
It  was  curious  to  hear  him  whistle  and  grunt, 
and  urge  on  his  horses  with  the  other  cus- 
tomary euphonica  of  his  tribe,  and  then  see 
him  flash  his  eye  round  upon  the  capping 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  him,  and  quote 
his  never-failing  line  out  of  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race. In  the  evening  (for  he  only  drove  his 
coach  half  way  to  London)  he  divided  his 
solace  after  his  labours  between  his  book  and 
his  brandy-and-water ;  but  I  am  afhtid  with 
a  Uttle  too  much  of  the  lirandy,  for  his  end 
was  not  happy.  There  was  much  eccentri- 
city in  the  family,  without  anjrthing  much 
to  show  for  it.  The  Bobart  who  invented 
the  dragon,  chuckled  over  the  secret  for  a 
long  time  with  a  satisfaction  that  must  have 
cost  him  many  fiilsehoods ;  and  the  first  Bo- 
bart that  is  known,  used  to  tag  his  beard 
with  silver  on  holidays.'* 

He  also  visited  Cambridge  :— 

'*  If  female  aociety  had  not  been  wanting, 
I  should  have  longed  to  reside  at  an  univer- 
sity ;  for  I  have  never  seen  trees,  books,  and 
a  g«rden  to  walk  in,  but  I  saw  my  natural 
home,  provided  there  was  no  *  monkery*  in 
it  I  have  alwaya  thought  it  a  brave  and 
a  great  aaying  of  Mahomet,— *  there  ia  no 
monkery  in  lalam.' 

***  From  women*!  tjt»  thli  doctrint  I  dcrlTt  t 
Tliey  ue  the  booki,  the  arte,  the  ecedemee. 
Which  ihow,  contain,  and  nonriih  ell  the  world.* 

"  Were  I  to  visit  the  universities  now,  I 
should  explore  every  comer,  and  reverently 
fancy  myself  in  the  preaence  of  eveiy  great 
and  good  man  that  baa  adorned  them ;  but 
the  most  important  people  to  young  men 
are  one  another;  and  I  waa  content  with 
glancing  at  the  haunts  of  Addison  and  War- 
ton  in  Oxford,  and  at  those  of  Gray,  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  in  Cambridge.  Oxford,  I  found, 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  Cambridge  in 
point  of  coun^.  You  could  understand  well 
enough  how  poets  could  wander  about  Iffley 
and  Woodstock ;  but  when  I  visited  Cam- 
bridge, the  nakedness  of  the  land  was  too 
plainly  visible  under  a  sheet  of  snow,  through 
which  gutters  of  ditches  ran,  like  ink,  by  the 
side  of  leafless  sallows,  which  resemble  huge 
pincushions  stuck  on  posts.  The  town,  how- 
ever made  amends ;  and  Cambridge  has  the 
advantage  of  Oxford  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
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as  far  as  regardu  eminent  names.  £ngland*fl 
two  greatest  pliilosophers,  Bacon  and  Mew- 
too,  and  (acoording  to  Tyrwbitt)  tliree  out 
of  its  four  great  poets,  were  bred  there,  be* 
■idea  doable  the  number  of  minor  oelebritiea. 
Oxford  eren  did  not  always  know  *  the  goods 
the  gods  provided.*  It  repudiated  Locke} 
alienated  Gibbon ;  and  had  nothing  but  an- 
gry sullenneas  and  bard  expulsion  to  answer 
to  the  faiquiries  which  its  Tery  ordinances 
encouraged  in  the  ainoere  and  loving  sphit  of 
Shelley. 

*' Yet  they  are  dlTine  places,  both  •,— full 
of  grace  and  bean^,  and  scholarship ;  of  re- 
vereod  antiquityf  and  ever  young  nature  and 
hope.  Their  fiiults,  if  of  worldliness  in  somCi 
are  those  of  time  and  of  consdenoe  in  more, 
and  if  the  more  pertinacious  on  those  ac- 
counts, will  merge  into  a  like  conseryative 
firmness,  when  still  nobler  developments  are 
in  their  keeping.  So  at  least  1  hope :  and  so 
may  the  Fates  have  ordained ;  keeping  their 
gowna  among  them  as  a  symbol  that  learn- 
ing is  indeed  something  which  ever  learns ; 
ai^  instructing  them  to  teach  love,  and  cha- 
rity, snd  inquiry,  with  the  same  accomplished 
authority,  as  that  with  which  they  have 
taught  assent** 

Hunt,  with  all  his  smnpathies  with 
everybody  and  everything,  seems  to 
have  no  love  for  the  Americans. 
They*  it  seems,  reprint  his  books  with, 
ont  paying  for  copyright.  Well,  we 
do  tne  same  with  theirs,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  all  parties  are 
benefitted  by  it.  ''I  love  Emerson, 
Bryant,  and  Lowell,  and  some  others, 
and  all  Philadelphia  women,  for  the 
sake  of  my  mother."  He  dislikes 
Franklin  for  his  '' scoundrel  maxims.'* 
Emerson,  Bryant,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
are  marvellously  overpraised,  as  will 
always  be  the  case  when  men  deal  in 
the  sentimentaL  They  are  loved  for 
no  better  reason  than  the  Philadelphia 
women,  who  are  admired  because  the 
author  happens  to  have  been  fond  of 
his  mother.  As  to  Franklin's  ''scoun* 
drel  maxims,"  they  are  the  maxims  of 
a  shrewd  man,  communicating  with 
others,  and  using  their  dialect.  Frank- 
lin's maxims,  111^  Swifl's  avarice,  were 
consistent  with  unbounded  benevo- 
lenoe ;  and  the  strange  stories  told  of 
both,  though  probably  having  some 
basis  of  truth,  do  nothmg  whatever  to 
lessen  our  estimate  of  their  sterling 
good  qualities.  We  agree  with  a  great 
Seal  that  Hunt  says  when  writing  of 
Franklin;  we  thmk,  however,  that 
he  wholly  mistakes  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  that  Franklin  would  have 
agreed  with  much  of  what  he  says,  as 


far  as  it  has  any  meaning,  for  his 
tirade  against  money  and  moneys 
getting  really  means  very  little.  Ho 
forgets  that  monejy  is  nothing  in  \U 
self,  and  that,  as  it  represents  power 
of  every  kind,  it  is  disregarded  oy  no 
wise  man. 

Hunt's  book  was  successful.  It 
served  to  introduce  him  everywhere  \ 
and  he  tells  of  some  persons  of  whom 
we  are  glad  to  hear.  Maurice^  the 
author  of  '*  Indian  Antiqnitiesi**  waa 
one:— 

**  I  mention  him  more  particolartf,  as 
I  do  others,  because  he  had  a  character  of 
his  own,  and  makes  a  portrait  I  had  aecK 
an  engraving  of  him,  representing  a  slenderi 
dim-cjred,  enamel-fiioed  person,  Yvey  tightly 
dressed  and  particular,  with  no  expression 
but  that  of  propriety.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  I  beheld  a  short,  chubby,  good- 
humoured  companion,  with  boyish  featnreS| 
and  a  lax  dress  and  manner,  heartily  glad 
to  see  you,  and  tender  over  his  wine!  Hs 
was  a  sort  of  clerical  Horace.  He  mi^t, 
by  some  freak  of  patronage,  have  been  nuuia 
a  bishop ;  and  he  thought  he  deserved  it  for 
having  proved  the  identity  of  the  Hindoo 
with  the  Christian  Trini^,  which  was  the 
object  of  his  book !  But  he  began  to  despond 
on  that  point,  when  I  knew  him ;  and  hs 
drank  as  much  wine  for  sorrow,  as  he  would, 
had  he  been  made  a  Ushop,  for  Joy.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  a  sodal  and  overflowing  na« 
lure ;  more  flt,  in  truth,  to  set  an  example  of 
charity  than  faith;  and  would  have  made  an 
excellent  Bramlnofthe  Bama^-Deeva  wor- 
ship." 

Bfaurioe  was  fond  of  his  wine  and 
roast  fowl,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
himself,  in  a  sort  of  bachelor  state,  al 
the  Museum,  where  he  was  employed 
in  compiling  catalogues,  and  dreaming 
of  bishoprics ;  now  and  then  hammer* 
in^  out  a  leaden  ode  to  Camdeo 
bright  or  Gknesa  sublime ;  or  telling 
an  odd  story,  for  this  dreamer  of 
dreams  was  fond  of  story-telling. 
Alas  I  for  the  stories.  Hunt  remem- 
bers  there  were  such  things,  wishes  ho 
could  tell  them,  but  cannot  One 
has  survived:  A  gentleman  expected 
the  restoration  of  health  and  strength 
from  smelling  fresh  earth,  and  each 
morning  he  dug  a  hole  at  Primrose^ 
hill,  prostrated  himself  as  if  in  wor- 
ship, and  put  his  head  in  it.  While 
he  was  one  day  hi  this  attitude,  some 
thieves  held  down  his  head  and  picked 
his  pocket  I 

We  have  Hunt  next  figuring  as  a 
rolunteer,  when  invasion  waa  tiireat* 
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cned  by  Bonaparte.  He  soon  after 
is  a  regular  pmy-goer ;  then  a  thea- 
trical critic  on  a  small  scale ;  then  an 
ambitious  essavLit;  then  a  ix^gular 
dispenser  oi*  half  the  fame  that  the 
notabilities  of  the  stage  were  dying  to 
acquire,  praising,  because  he  liked  the 
people,  and  abusing  now  and  then> 
chiefly  for  the  piurpoee  of  testing  his 
power ;  all  the  time,  however,  eating 
and  drinking;  too  much,  till  at  last  he 
sinks,  jaded,  and  jaundiced,  and  ex- 
hausted. Then  came  reflection ;  then 
a  friendly  surgeon;  then  he  borrows 
or  hires  a  horse.  Health  returns; 
then  again  he  writes  verses,  and  finds 
a  fitting  subject  for  his  verse;  and 
then— 

*'  YbloBi  of  glory,  ipu«  my  aehing  tight  !** 

**I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  books,  my 
walks,  my  companions,  my  verses;  and  I 
had  never  ceased  to  be  ready  to  fall  m  love 
with  the  first  tender-hearted  damsel  that 
should  enooorage  me.  Now  It  was  a  fair 
charmer,  and  now  a  brunette;  now  a  girl 
who  sang,  or  a  gh'l  who  danced ;  now  one 
that  was  merry,  or  was  melancholy,  or  seem- 
ed to  care  for  nothing,  or  fur  even-tbmg,  or 
was  a  good  friend,  or  good  sutcr,  or  g^ood 
daughter.  With  this  last,  who  oompteted 
her  conquest  by  reading  verses  better  than  I 
have  ever  yet  heard,  I  ultimately  became 
wedded  for  life ;  and  she  reads  verses  better 
than  ever  to  this  day,  especially  some  that 
shall  be  nameless." 

And  so  ends  the  first  volume  of  this 
romance  of  life. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Exammer^A 
political  and  literary  journal,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fonblanque,  and 
still  more  remarkably  in  those  of  Mr. 
Foster,  exhibits  a  range  of  talent  and 
even  of  genius,  seldom  or  never 
brought  for  a  number  of  years  to  such 
a  tau.  This  journal  was  projected, 
and  the  tone  given  to  it,  oy  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  brother ;  and  the  hands 
into  which  it  has  since  come,  and  bv 
which  it  has  been  so  ably  wieldeUy 
have  scarcely  manifested  greater  power 
than  distinguished  this  paper  in  its 
early  days.  Hunt  and  his  brother 
commeaoed  it  in  partnersliip  in  1808. 
Before  that  year  Hunt  had  exerciseil 
himself  in  notices  of  dramatic  per* 
formanoes  and  of  dramatic  authors ; 
and  be  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  an  entire  enthusiast  about  lx>th. 
His  writings  on  these  subjects  alwavs 
eshilMted  «  tort  of  aiumal  deligU 


mingling  with  intellcrtoal  pmr.  11^ 
admired  others,  but  he  admired  hm- 
self  too  for  admiring.    It  was  not 


**  Catcrftflto,  with  hit  hair  m  ad 
At  hit  om  voadcn,  woiwkriag 


ftarUt 


For,  somehow,  the  self-delict  Mrnvii 
a  matter  of  course  ;  and  whether  Ur 
essays  were  written  to  aid  the  ncsit*  •  i 
livelihood  or  not,  they  flowed, orsecBri 
to  flow,  from  the  more  genial  part  it 
his  nature,  with  a  toial  disnffsid  xA 
pounds,  shillingii,  and  pence.  StHltfanv 
was  something  of  wonaerraentathiitmii 
accomplishments,  and  at  dl  he  was  to  v- 
comphsh — ^something  of  a  ple««d  cue- 
sciousness,  which  the  reader  felt  at  t^r 
same  t  ime  amusing  and  provoking,  wUfi 
he  found  that  the  writer,  whose  paperbc 
was  perusing,  never  shaped  a  sentci-'T 
without  being  disposed  to  pn9t«  it  •  r 
his  reader's  attention — ^Am  I  not  tb 
worthy  successor  of  the  GuldsDuii% 
and  the  Steeles,  and  the  A<idi«L> 
And  the  best  of  his  readers  weiv  vr. 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  him. «  : 
had  rather  they  were  not  a«v»i«t«^i  •• 
coming  to  this  condition  by  tht  i  . 
thor*s  own  notes  of  adnuFation  ;— 

*'Tho  new  office  of  edhor  coospM  «  .' 
my  success  »s  a  critic  to  turn  ny  ImaL    i 
wrote,  though  anooymously,  in  the  Ant  ;»t 
son,  as  if,  in  addition  to  ny  thestrkal  ;- 
tensions,  I  had  suddenly  become  an  «r 
in  politics  ;  the  words  philoeophT,  ^>t  t 
critidam,  stateamanship,  umv,   evm  m*« 
and  theology,  all  took  a  final  tea*  te  e^ 
Ups;  and  when  I  ooosidar  the  viitai  ai  «'• 
as  knowledge  whfcdi  I  doaandad  froai^r''^ 
body  whom  I  had  occasion  to  apask ««'  • 
of  how  much  charity  my  own  jurtmk  ct*  -^ 
ought  to  have  considered  theraaelvcs  in  c-- 
(however  they  might  have  been  warra  * 
by  conventional  allowance),  I  win  ook  m*  » 
was  a  hypocrite  in  the  odioos  saoat  /  '• 
word,  for  it  was  all  done  oat  of  a  ipr:  < 
foppery  and  *  fine  writing, '  and   1  r  • 
affected  any  formal  virtnes  In  privau :  '• 
wben  I  consider  all  the  nnnssaic  aoi  »i* 
travagance  of  these  aasumpckoa— aD  t> 
harm  they  most  have  done  no  in  fiscsr  . 
eyes,  and  all  the  reasooable  aflaoaM  «/  r.- 
aentinent  which  it  was  prqiariag  Ibr  tv 
with  adversaries.!  blush  to  thiak  wte  t 
shnpleton  I  was,  and  how  nvrh  of  tkr  '^*'- 
seqnenoes  I  deserved.    It  is  oat  of  no  *  «^<^'- 
tation  of  candoar*  that  I  make  lMso<^'>" 
aion.    It  is  extremely  painful  to  aw. 

**  Soflering  gradually  worked  ms  o«t  *'  * 
good  deal  of  this  kind  of  fgotfaaL  I  b-^ 
that  even  the  present  most  fanrahiBtAr.'^ 
egotistical  book  aflbfds  tvkkooa  that  I  u 
preUv  well  rid  of  lt{  and  I  moat  add,  la  ar 
btbali;  thai,  in  trvry  ocb«  isyut,  asm,  il 
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tli.it  time  or  at  any  after  lime,  was  1  ntlior- 
yi\t»  than  an  hon«t  man.     I  overrated  ray 
Glaims  to  pablic  attention ;  I  greatly  overdid 
the  manner  of  addressing  it ;  and  I  was  not 
too  abundant  in  either ;  but  I  set  out  perhaps 
with  as  good  an  editorial  amount  of  qualifi- 
cation as  most  writers  no  older.    I  was  fairly 
grounded  in  English  history  ;  I  had  carefully 
read  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone;  I  had  no 
ihercenary  views  whatsoever,  though  I  was 
a  proprietor  of  the  journal ;  and  all  the  levity 
of  my  animal  spirits,  and  the  fopperj-  of  the 
graver  part  of  my  pretensions,  had  not  de- 
stroyed in  me  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which 
had  been  inculcated  in  me  from  the  cradle. 
I  denied  myself  political  as  well  as  theatrical 
acquaintances ;  I  was  the  reverse  of  a  specu- 
lator upon  patronage  or  employment ;  and  I 
was  prepared,  with  my  excellent  brother,  to 
snOer  manfuliy,  should  the  time  for  suffering 
arrive.'* 

The  Examiner  could  not,  in  any  fair 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  at  first 
as  a  party  paper.  The  writers  were 
honest  men,  not  well-informed,  very 
confident,  very  clever,  very  witty,  and 
doing  business  in  a  style  exceedingly 
likely  to  vex  the  persons  whom  they — 
more  for  fun  than  anything  else — ^were 
in  the  weekly  habit  of  showing  up  for 
ridicule.  -  The  paper  "  disclauned  all 
knowledge  of  statistics,  and  the  rest  of 
its  politics  were  rather  a  sentiment  and 
a  matter  of  training,  than  founded  on 
any  particular  political  reflection.*' 

Hunt  was  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
men he  laughed  at  did  not  ioin  in  the 
kugh,  the  fun  was  so  jovial;  that  he 
should  be  charged  with  Bonapartism, 
astonished  him,    seeing  that  he    did 
nothing  but  prefer  Bonaparte  to  all 
kings  going.     As  to  republicanism,  of 
which  he  was  also  accused,  why  he 
really  disliked  the  Americans,  all  but 
his  mother,  and  three  or  four  poetlings 
who  swam  in  the  shallow  waters.     "  As 
to  republics,  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding our  family  relationships, 
were  no  favourites  with  us,  owing  to 
their  love  of  money,  and  their  want  of 
the  imaginative  and  ornamental;  and 
the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution 
we  held  in  abhorrence."    As  to  church 
and  state.  Hunt's  supposed  antipathy 
to  such  abstractions  was  altogether  a 
fiction  of  his  enemies.     He  did  not 
himself  define  either  with  any  great 
distinctness ;  but  he  could  imagine  de- 
finitions of  each  which  would  render 
them   quite    unoWectionable.      "  We 
heartily  advocated  the  mild  spirit  of 
religious  government,  as  exercised  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  opposition 


to  the  bigoted  part  of  Dissent.    .     .     . 
A  church  appeared  to  me,  then,  as  it 
still  does,  an  instinctive  want  in  the 
human  family.     I  never  to  this  day 
pass  one,  even  of  a  kind  the  most  un- 
reformed,  without  a  wish  to  go  into  it, 
and  join  my  fellow-creatures  in  their 
affecting  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
an  additional  tie  with  Deity  and  Infinity, 
with  this  world  and  the  next."     "All's 
well,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  and  will  be 
better."    StiU  that  we  should,  without 
being  very  high  churchmen,  and  with- 
out caring  much  what  is  said  in  tlie 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  state, 
be  rather  dissatisfied  with  this  amount 
of  benevolent  patronage,  will  not  sur- 
prise our  readers ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  must 
be  content  with  our  thinking  no  reader 
of  forty  years  ago  did  him  much  wrong 
in  malcing  a  charge,  if  the  charge  was 
made,  from  which  he  has  so  feebly  vin- 
dicated himself.     The  effort  to  sttrnd 
right  vrith  every  one  is  not  an  easy 
one.     Hunt  is  an  amiable  man,  whom 
the  accident  of  having  to  write  every 
day  drives  into  extremes,  without  his 
perceiving  it  himself. 

Hunt,  when  he  commenced  the  Ex- 
aminei'f  was  a  cleric  in  the  War-office. 
It  became  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
this  place  when  his  paper  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  Grovernment.  He  tells 
us  that  Chaucer  and  that  Lamb  were 

fovemment  clerks,  and  others  of  the 
Iritish  poets.  The  dignity  of  a  poet 
then  was  not  irreconcilable  with  a  life 
of  toilsome  industry,  and  he  would  not 
on  this  account  have  resigned.  Nay, 
we  believe  it  was  his  verses  got  him 
the  appointment ;  for  when  Lord  Sid- 
moutn — then  Mr.  Addington — gave  it 
to  him,  he  told  him,  in  the  verses  of 
Pofie,  his  hope  that  it  might  be  said  of 
him,  that — 

"  Not  In  tvucy*t  mase  he  wandered  long. 
But  vtoopod  to  truth,  and  moralised  hli  eong/* 

A  pleasant  chapter  follows  the  ac- 
coimt  of  setting  up  the  Examiner,  in 
which  we  have  good-humoured  gossip 
about  the  friends  with  whom  ho  now  be- 
came acquainted.  Dubois  was  one  of 
them.  He  edited  the  Monthly  Mirror--^ 
was  fond  of  port,  and  died  not  long  ago  a 
police  magistrate,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  For  an  author,  and  one  of  no 
great  repute,  this  was  a  euthanasia 
not  to  be  expected.  It  was  at  Syden- 
ham Hunt  used  to  meet  him;  and 
there,  too,  he  met  Campbell,  of  whom 
his  recollections  are  kindly,     Theodore 
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Hook  and  Campbell  he  met  together, 
and  Hook  indulged  his  power  of  im- 
provisation, sitting  at  the  piano,  and 
extemporising  music  and  words  in  an 
admirable  vem  of  parody,  taking  as 
his  subject  some  story  of  village  scan* 
dal»  in  which  a  rustic  amour  of  ihe 
poet's  was  recorded.  In  his  extem- 
pore opera  Hook  introduced  sailors 
and  theur  claptraps^  clowns,  &c. — nay, 
every  one  of  the  company  present, 
with  all  their  real  or  supposed  pecu- 
liarities. The  poet,  and  the  lady  of  his 
love^  were  the  hero  and  heroine : — 

**He  parodied  music  as  wdl  as  words, 
giving  us  the  most  rooeived  cadenoet  and 
flourUhes,  and  calling  to  mind  (not  without 
some  hazard  to  Uia  filial  daties)  the  common- 
places  of  the  pastoral  songs  and  duets  of  the 
last  half  century ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Dignum, 
the  Damon  of  Vauxhall,  had  been  present, 
lie  would  have  doubted  whether  to  take  it  as 
an  affront  or  a  compliment.  Campbell  cer- 
tainly took  the  theme  of  the  parody  as  a 
compliment ;  for  having  drank  a  little  more 
wine  than  usual  that  evening,  and  happening 
to  wear  a  wig  on  account  of  having  lost  his 
hair  by  a  fever,  he  suddenly  took  off  the 
wig,  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  per- 
former, exclaiming,  '  Tou  dog  I  111  throw 
my  laurels  at  you.* 


tif 


Hunt  also  met  Mathews  at  Syden- 
ham. The  Amphitryon  was  Mr.  Hilli 
proprietor  of  the  M<mthhj  Mirror,  in 
which  we  believe  the  Aikins  and  Bar* 
baulds  moved  about  like  gold  and  silver 
fishes  in  a  narrow  and  brilliant  circle, 
whidi  somehow  seemed  to  be  always 
the  same.  These  old  Momikbf  Mutotm 
contained  a  good  deal  of  lively  writ- 
ing, which  must  by  this  time  have  be- 
come very  hard  reading.  This  con- 
cerns us  but  little  who  shall  or  will, — is 
the  schoolmasters  say  when  they  would 
escape  a  confusion  of  idiom,  and  avoid 
betraying  their  Hibernian  or  Scottish 
habit  of  speech, — ever  read  one  line  of 
it.  Hill,  as  wc  have  said,  was  the 
proprietor ;  Du  Bois  the  editor. 

At  these  parties  Hunt  met  Ma- 
thews, and  his  account  of  him  is  well 
worth  extracting.  It  is  as  good — and 
this  is  the  highest  compliment  Hunt 
has  ever  been  paid,  if  he  estimates  it 
as  he  ought — it  is  as  cood,  or  nearly  as 
good,  as  a  chapter  of  Lever  or  of  Dic- 
kens ;  and  of  Lever  wc  think,  in  some 
nispectsy  more  highly  than  we  do  of 
Dickens.  Father  Tom  LofVus,  in  his 
glory,  when  plotting  the  winning  of  a 
mce-hone,  is  not  an  imagination  truer 


to  nature — to  Connaught  nilnft  we 
mean— than  Leigh  Hunt's  recoBectaM 
of  Mathews^akme  in  his  giofy  :— 

•'Mathews,  the  comeaaa,  I  baA thipfes- 
sure  of  sedng  at  Mr.  Hill's  sermd  tino, 
and  of  witnessing  his  Imitatioiis,  vUrk, 
admirable  as  th^  were  on  the  Btift»  ««r 
still  more  so  in  private.  His  vifc  ooct- 
rionally  came  with  him,  with  htr  knt- 
aome  eyes,  and  charitably  made  tea  fcr  oi 
Many  yean  afterwards  I  had  the  pfes«iv 
of  seeing  them  at  their  o«m  taUs ;  sad  1 
thought  that  while  Tlose,  w)th  vbimuI 
courtesy,  had  spared  the  sweet  comtanTri 
of  the  lady,  he  had  given  mocefiirct  o! 
interest  to  that  of  the  husbaod  in  the  Ten 
ploughing  of  it  up.  Scroog  Bdoi  had  bw 
cut,  and  the  face  stood  them  wsD.  I  b«l 
seldom  been  moie  surprised  than  en  eovibf 
dose  to  Mathews  on  that  ofirawon,  ami  m^z 
the  bust  which  he  poasaased  in  bis  gslbrif  u' 
his  firiend  Listen.  Some  of  tb«c  «iu 
actors,  like  comic  writen,  are  aatarfsitkal « 
can  be  imagined  in  tlwir  fnlsriov.  1W  ti4i 
for  humour  oomes  to  tliem  by  ths  fan  i 
contrast.  The  Ust  time  I  had  sen  Htfln^ 
his  face  appeared  to  me  inaigBiftcaac  tovM 
it  was  then.  On  tlw  former  eecaiaa  ^ 
looked  like  an  irritable  in-door  psi:  oe  tk 
latter,  he  seemed  to  hav«  bean  pafvinf 
with  the  world,  and  to  have  got  Tigwr  W 
it  His  face  had  looked  cot  opontht  AiJs* 
tic,  and  said  to  the  oU  waves,  *  IM<  (•• 
I  have  seen  trouble  as  well  as  yon.'  1^ 
paralytio  aflbctioo,  or  wbataw  it  «aa  tW 
twisted  his  month  when  yooag,  had  faw^ 
appeared  to  bemaater  ef  his  fsea,  sad  ftw 
it  a  eharartgr  of  inrterision  and  s^**-  ^ 
BOW  aeemed  a  minor  thiqg ;  a  (n^  *  * 
pieoe  of  oU  oak.  And  what  a  hart  «» 
Ustoo's!  The  month  and  chta,  vilk  ^ 
throat  under  it,  hung  like  an  old  bsf,  t« 
the  upper  part  of  the  bead  waa  as  tet  « 
possible.  There  was  aapeculaboa,  sW» 
out,  and  even  an  elevation  ofcharndtf  is  ^ 
as  unlike  the  Liston  on  Che  stages  as  Uw 
la  to  Kbg  PIppfai.  One  miglrt 
Laberius  to  have  had  aaeh  a  fhca. 

•*  The  reasons  why  Malhewt*s 
were  still  better  In  private  than  la  P"^ 
were,  that  he  waa  mora  at  baa  ease  p«i«"i'7' 
more  secure  of  hia  aodknee  (*lt  ik«C^ 
fow*),  and  able  to  hitenst  then  with  tnA 
of  private  character,  which  could  vA  ki«i 
been  introduced  on  the  stage.  Qe  fs^  ^' 
Instance,  to  persons  who  he  thougbc  c*^- 
take  It  rightly,  a  picture  of  the  aanam  s»l 
conversation  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt,  1^7 
crsdtuble  to  that  oslebrated  pcfMSi,  aad  »- 
cttUted  to  add  regard  to  adaUiatfaa    U* 

Something  of  the  mind  and  chaiwttf  «f  <* 
individual  was  always  ioahraated,  eftm  "^ 
a  dramatic  diesaJng,  and  plenty  ^  *"^ 
piqoanta.  At  Sydenham  he  ussd  to  iff^  " 
a  diabgue  among  thaadoni  eadicf  v^ 
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fhond  fault  if  Hh  another  Tor  some  defect  or 
axoeaa  of  his  own. — ^Kemble  objecting  to 
•tiffneia,  Handen  to  grimace,  and  so  on. 
His  representatton  of  Incledon  was  extraor- 
dinaiy  t  his  noee  aeemed  actually  to  become 
aqoiluie.  It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  put  upon 
paper,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Mathews,  the 
angular  gabblings  of  that  actor,  the  lax  and 
sailor-like  twist  of  mind,  with  which  every- 
tiling  hung  upon  him  ;  and  his  profane 
pieties  in  quoting  the  Bible ;  fbr  which,  and 
swearing,  he  seemed  to  have  an  equal  reve- 
rence. He  appeared  to  be  charitable  to 
everybody  but  Brabam.  He  would  be  de- 
scribed as  saying  to  his  friend  Holman,  for 
instance,  *  My  dear  George,  don't  be  abusive, 
George; — don't  insult, — don't  be  indecent, 
by  G — d  I  Ton  shall  take  the  beam  out  of 
your  own  eye, — what  the  devil  is  it  ?  you 
know,  in  the  Bible ;  something'  (the  a  yery 
broad)  *  about  a  beam,  my  dear  George !  and 
— and — and  a  mote ; — ^you'll  find  it  in  any 
part  of  the  Bible ;  yes,  George,  my  dear  boy, 
the  Bible,  by  G— d;*  (and  then  with  real 
fervour  and  reverence)  *  the  Holy  Scripture, 
G— d  d — ^me!'  He  swore  as  dreadfully  as 
a  devout  knight-errant  Braham,  whoee 
trumpet  blew  down  his  wooden  waUs,  he 
could  not  endure.  He  is  represented  as  say- 
ing one  day,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
imagination  and  matter-of-fact,  that  '  he 
only  wished  his  beloved  master,  Mr.  Jackson, 
could  come  down  from  heaven,  and  take  the 
Exeter  stage  to  London,  to  hear  that  d-^ 
Jew  I' 

"  As  Hook  made  extempore  verses  on  us, 
80  Mathews  one  day  gave  an  extempore  imi- 
tation of  us  all  round,  with  the  exception  of 
a  jroung  theatrical  critic  (viMieet,  myself), 
in  whose  appearance  and  manner  he  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  no  handle  for  mi- 
miciy.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  in- 
tended as  a  politeness  towards  a  comparative 
stranger,  but  it  might  have  been  policy ;  and 
the  laughter  was  not  missed  by  it.  At  all 
events,  the  critic  was  both  good-humoured 
enough,  and  at  that  time  self- satisfied 
enough,  to  have  borne  the  mimicry ;  and  no 
harm  would  have  oome  of  it 

"  One  morning,  after  stopping  all  night  at 
this  pleasant  house,  I  was  getting  up  to 
bieakfiut,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  little 
boy  having  his  face  washed.  Our  host  was 
a  merry  bachelor,  and  to  the  rosiness  of  a 
priest  might,  for  ought  I  knew,  have  added 
the  paternity ;  but  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  still  less  expected  to  find  a  child  in  his 
house.  More  obvious  and  obstreperous 
proofs,  however,  of  the  existence  of  a  boy 
with  a  dirty  face,  could  not  have  been  met 
with.  Ton  heard  the  child  crying  and  ob- 
jecting ;  then  the  woman  remonstrating ; 
then  the  cries  of  the  child  snubbed  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  hard  towel ;  and  at  intervals 
out  came  his  voice  bubbling  and  deploring, 
and  was  again  swallowed  up.  At  breakfast, 
the  child  being  pitied,  I  ventured  to  speak 
about  it,  and  was  laughing  and  sympathising 


in  perfect  good  faith,  when  Mathews  came  in, 
and  I  found  that  tiie  little  urchin  was  he." 

Fuseli  was  also  an  acquaintance  of 
Hunt's,  formed  at  the  same  period. 

"  Foseli  was  a  small  man,  with  eneigetic 
features,  and  a  white  head  of  hair.  Our 
host's  daughter,  then  a  littie  girl,  used  to  call 
him  the  white-headed  lion.  He  combed  his 
hair  up  from  the  forehead ;  and  as  his  whis- 
kers were  large,  his  face  was  set  in  a  kind  of 
hairy  frame,  which,  in  addition  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  look,  really  gave  him  an  aspect 
of  that  sort  Otherwise,  hUi  features  were 
rather  sharp  than  round.  He  would  have 
looked  mucli  like  an  old  military  oflScer,  if 
his  face,  besides  its  real  energy,  had  not 
afiected  more.  There  was  the  same  defect 
in  it  as  in  his  pictures.  Conscious  of  not 
having  all  the  strength  he  wished,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  out  for  it  by  violence  and 
pretension.  He  carried  this  so  far,  as  to 
look  fiercer  than  usual  when  he  sat  for 
his  picture.  His  friend  and  engraver,  Mr. 
Houghton,  drew  an  admirable  likeness  of 
him  m  this  state  of  dignified  extravagance. 
He  is  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  leaning  on 
his  hand,  but  looking  ready  to  pounce  withaL 
His  motion  of  repose  was  like  that  of  Pistol : 

"  •  Kov,  Flitol,  Uj  thy  head  in  FnriM*  kp.* 

Agreeably  to  this  over-wrought  manner,  he 
was  reckoned,  I  believe,  not  quite  so  bold  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  painted  horrible 
pictures,  as  children  tell  horrible  stories ;  and 
was  frightened  at  his  own  lay-figures.  Yet 
he  would  hardly  have  talked  as  he  did  ahout 
his  terrors,  had  he  heen  as  timid  as  some 
supposed  him.  With  the  affected,  impres- 
sion is  the  main  thing,  let  it  be  produced  how 
it  m^y,  A  student  of  the  Academy  told  me, 
that  Mr.  Fnseli  coming  in  one  night,  when 
a  solitary  candle  had  been  put  on  the  floor 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  to  produce  some 
effect  or  other,  he  said  it  looked  'like  a 
danmed  souL'  This  was  by  way  of  being 
Dantesque,  as  Michael  Angelo  was.*' 

Hunt  was  more  at  home  amop^  the 
literary  people  than  the  politicians. 
He  lived  among  the  one ;  or  the  others 
lie  knew  nothing,  and  did  not  think 
much  or  often.  Even  now  he  writes 
of  them  without  their  ever  having  been 
much  the  subject  of  reflection  with  him. 
A  man  who  set  up  the  business  of  po- 
litics,  his  only  stock  in  trade,  in  the 
way  of  information,  being  some  small 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  as  he 
could  learn  from  an  amateur's  reading 
of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme,  and  who 
prides  himself  on  coming  well  furnished 
to  his  task,  is  not  like^  to  be-  able  to 
tell  us  much  or  to  see  much  even  of 
what  18  passing  before  his  eyes. 
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When  the  Examiner  was  set  up,  Pitt 
and  Fox  had  both  been  some  two 
or  three  years  dead.  Pitt  had  died 
of  disappointment ;  and  if  a  habit  of 
drinking  did  not  hurry  him  to  his 
gravey  it  vet  existed,  and  did  not  help 
to  keep  hmi  alive.    Fox  died 

**  Of  older  bat  more  genial  habits  of  a  like 
sort,  and  of  demands  beyond  bid  strength  by 
a  sadden  accession  to  office.  The  king — a 
conscientious  but  narrow-minded  man,  obsti- 
nate to  a  degree  of  disease  (which  liad  lately 
lost  him  America),  and  not  always  dealing 
ingenaoasly,  even  with  his  advisers — had 
lately  got  rid  of  Mr.  Fox's  successors,  on  ac- 
count of  tlicir  urging  the  Catholic  claims. 
He  had  summoned  to  office  in  their  stead 
Lords  Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  and  otiiers, 
who  had  been  the  clerks  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  heiglit  of  his  power  as 
French  Emperor,  setting  his  brothers  on 
thrones,  and  compelling  our  Russian  and 
German  allies  to  side  with  him  under  the 
most  mortifying  circumstances  of  tergiversa- 
Uon." 

Hunt  attaches  more  moment  to  his 
papers  on  politics  in  those  days  than 
they  could  nave  been  entitled  to.  It 
may  not  be  unreasonable  in  him  to 
show,  in  such  a  work  as  his  own 
Life,  that  he  has  always  been  consis- 
tent;  or  that  his  inconsistencies  have 
grown  out  of  no  want  of  generoaitpr 
in  his  nature ;  but  to  justify  the  opi- 
nions of  men  and  things  which  he  has 
been  uttering  in  some  shape  or  other 
since  he  began  to  speak  or  to  write,  is 
litle  better  than  to  enact  his  infimcy 
again.  The  Mxandner  gave  offence  to 
people  in  power,  and  it  was  indicted 
more  than  once  for  hbel.  The  first 
occasion  was  when  the  Duke  of  York 
was  commander-in-chief,  or  as  Hunt 
calls  him,  a  conscientious  War-office 
clerk.  An  Irish  gentleman,  Major 
Hogan,  had  been  for  a  long  time  in 
the  service,  and  seen  some  forty  caj)- 
tains  promoted  over  his  head,  in  spite 
of  repeated  applications  and  promises, 
and  though  he  but  asked  to  purchase 
his  promotion  according  to  the  regula- 
tions  of  the  service.  He  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  compelling  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  applied  for  his  promotion  ac- 
cording to  the  established  regulations ; 
that  other  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
suggested,  and  that  it  was  offered 
him  for  £000,  about  half  the  price 
for  it  in  the  regular  course.  Ho^n 
was  surprised  at  the  Duke's  allowing 
him  to  retire,  af\^r  this  communica- 


tion, without  asking  him  any  ques- 
tions. He  determined  to  state  the 
case  publicly,  and  advertised  a  pamph- 
let on  the  subject.  A  letter  was  sent 
him,  with  an  enclosure  of  £400,  en- 
treating him  to  suppress  the  pamphlet^ 
and  promising  his  promotion.  Hogan 
not  onlv  pubhshed  his  pamphlet,  but 
stated  tliis  additional  fact.  The  Exa- 
miner  commented  indignantly  on  these 
disclosures,  and  a  prosecution  was  com- 
menced.  By  great  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, the  matter  became  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  investigation,  and  the 
scenes  revealed  by  the  examination  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  compelled  the  Duke*s  re* 
tirement  from  the  War-office,  and  ter- 
minated all  proceedings  for  libel  in  this 
case. 

The  second  occamon  of  danger  was 
when  the  Duke  of  Portland  retired 
from  the  premiership.  There  was  an 
article  in  the  Examiner,  and  a  ver^ 
amusing  one,  entitled  "Change  of  Mi- 
nistry," which  Leigh  Hunt  has  re- 
printed. We  really  think  the  paper 
wholly  inoflensive;  at  least  every  news- 
paper we  have  taken  up  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  scarcely  an  innocent  sen- 
tence, if  this  can  be  fairly  thought 
guilty.  It  ended  with  the  sentence 
charged  as  libellous: — '<Of  all  mo- 
narchs,  indeed,  since  the  Revolution, 
the  successor  of  George  the  Third  will 
have  the  finest  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing nobly  popular."  Taken  apart  fix)m 
the  context,  this  might  be  regarded  as 
offensive,  but  surely  not  as  criminal ; 
read  >vith  the  context,  it  was  absolutely 
inoffensive. 

This  parao^aph,  with  another  from 
the  same  article,  had  been  copied  into 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  prose- 
cution against  Perry,  tiie  proprietor  of 
the  Chronicle,  came  on  first.  He  was 
acquitted  and  the  prosecution  against 
the  Examiner  was  abandoned.  A  paper 
against  Military  Flogging,  by  John 
Scott,  was  copied  from  a  country  pa- 
per into  the  Examiner.  Prosecutions 
were  instituted  against  both  papers.  The 
Examiner  was  acquitted,  and  the  coun- 
try paper  convicted.  Lord  Brougham 
conducted  the  defence  in  both  cases. 

While  Hunt  edited  the  Examiner, 
and  was  ^vriting  every  week  with  great 
vigour  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  he 
wished  for  a  better  vehicle  of  such 
papers  oi^,  from  their  lencth  or 
otherwise,  might  be  less  suited  to 
a  newspaper,  and  he  projected  the 
Reflector,  a  quarterly  magazine,    in 
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which  he  found  his  friends  Lamb 
and  other  writers  writing  their  best 
papers.  It  lived  but  to  complete  a 
tourth  number.  In  it  was  published 
Leigh  Hunt's  Feast  of  the  Poets,  a 
pleasant  extravaganza,  in  which  Phue- 
bus  ApoUo  takes  a  sort  of  deviPs  walk 
over  earth  to  see  how  its  poets  go  on, 
and  they  are  asked  to  dinner  or  to  tea, 
according  to  Hunt's  estimate  of  their 
genius.  The  poem  has  undergone  so 
many  changes  since  it  first  appeared, 
that  we  scarce  now  recognise  it ;  but 
we  always  thought  it  an  elegant  trifle, 
not  capable  surely  of  exciting  one-half 
the  wrath  which  its  author  thinks  it 
provoked.  An  invitation  to  Holland 
House  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hunt  as 
communicated  to  him  by  Blanco  White, 
in  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Holland's 
gratification  at  some  article  in  the  Re- 
flector, He  did  not  go,  feeling  that 
his  independence  might  in  some  degree 
be  compromised.  Of  Blanco  White 
he  thus  speaks  :^> 

*'  Of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  thus  brought  to  my 
reooUection,  a  good  deal  is  known  in  certain 
political  and  religious  quarters :  but  it  may 
be  new  to  many  readers,  that  he  was  an 
Anglo-S[>aniard,  who  was  forced  to  quit  the 
Peninsula  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and  who 
died  in  his  adopted  ooun^  not  long  ago, 
after  many  years'  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
positive  faith  within  the  Christian  pale.  At 
the  time  I  knew  him  he  had  not  long  arrived 
from  Spain,  and  was  engaged,  or  about  to  be 
^gaged,  as  tutor  to  the  present  Lord  Hol- 
land. Though  English  by  name  and  origin, 
he  was  more  of  the  Spaniard  in  appearance, 
being  very  unlike  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
Life  and  Correspondence.  At  least,  he 
must  have  greatly  altered  from  what  he  was 
when  1  knew  him,  if  that  portrait  ever 
resembled  him.  He  had  a  long  pale  face, 
with  prominent  drooping  nose,  anxious  and 
somewhat  staring  eyes,  and  a  mouth  turning 
down  at  the  comers.  I  believe  there  was 
not  an  honester  man  in  the  world,  or  one  of 
an  acnter  intellect,  short  of  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done  it  by  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment and  a  superstitious  training.  It  is 
distressing,  in  the  work  alluded  to,  to  see 
what  a  torment  the  intellect  may  be  rendered 
to  itself  by  its  own  sharpness,  in  its  efforts 
to  make  its  way  to  conclusions,  equally  un- 
necessary to  discover  and  imposnible  to  be 
arrived  at        

**  But,  perhaps,  there  was  something  natu- 
rally self-tormenting  in  the  state  of  Mr. 
White's  blood.  The  first  time  I  met  Iiim  at 
a  friend's  house,  he  was  suffering  under  the 
calumnies  of  his  countrymen ;  and  though  of 
extremely  gentle  manners  in  ordinttfy,  he 
almost    startled    me  by  suddenly  turning 


round,  and  saying,  in  one  of  those  incorrect 
foreign  sentences  which  force  one  to  be  re- 
lieved while  they  startle,   'If  they  proceed 

more,  I  will  go  mad.' 

"Mr.  White,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
was  so  anxious  a  student  of  the  language, 
that  he  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book  every 
phrase  which  struck  him  as  remarkable. 
Observing  the  words  '  Cannon  Brewery'  on 
premises  tiien  standing  in  Knights-bridge, 
and  taking  the  figure  of  a  cannon  which  was 
over  them,  as  the  sig^  of  the  commodity 
dealt  in,  he  put  down  as  a  nicety  of  speech, 

*  The  English  brew  cannon.' 

^  Another  time,  seeing  maid-servants 
walking  with  children  in  a  nurseiy-garden, 
he  rejoiced  in  the  progeny-loving  character 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  come,  and 
wrote  down,  'Public  gardens  provided  for 
nurses,  in  which  they  take  the  children  to 
walk.' 

"This  gentleman,  who  had  been  called 

*  Blanco'  in  Spain — ^which  was  a  translation 
of  his  family  name  '  White,'  .and  who  after- 
wards wrote  an  excellent  English  book  of 
entertaining  letters  on  the  Peninsula,  un- 
der the  Graco-Spanish  appellation  of  Don 
Lencadto  Doblado  (White  Doubled) — ^was 
author  of  a  sonnet  which  Coleridge  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  know  not  what  Mr.  Wordsworth 
said  on  this  judgment.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
fifty  sonnets  on  the  spot  to  di8pro\'e  it.  And 
in  truth  it  was  a  bold  sentence,  and  probably 
spoken  out  of  a  kindly,  though  not  conscious, 
spirit  of  exaggeration.  The  sonnet,  never- 
theless, is  truly  beautiful. 

**  As  I  do  not  like  to  have  such  things 
referred  to  without  being  shown  them,  in 
case  I  have  not  seen  them  before,  I  shall  do 
as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  lay  it  before  the 
reader:— 

**  Myrterloni  ntght  I  when  our  fint  p«rcnt  knew 
Thee,  froin  report  dlrine,  and  heard  thy  name. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  thli  lovely  flrarae* — 
Thli  glorioni  canopy  of  light  and  bine  ? 

Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rayi  of  the  great  letting  flame 
Heapenii,  with  the  hoct  of  hearen,  came, 
An(I,lo !  creation  widened  in  Man'a  Tiew. 

Who  could  lutre  thought  fueh  darknera  lay  con- 
cealed 
Within  thy  beama,  O  ran !  rr  who  could  And, 

Whilit  fly,  and  leaf,  and  iniect  itood  rurealed, 
That  to  rach  oountlen  orba  tiiou  mad'at  at  blind  t 

Why  do  we  then  ahun  death  with  anzloua  itrifo  7 

If  light  can  thna  deoelTC,  wherefore  not  life  1* 

In  some  short  time  after  there  was 
a  successful  prosecution  against  Leich 
Hunt  and  his  brother  for  a  libel  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  article  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  St.  Patrick's  dinner  and 
a  speech  of  Sheridan's,  in  which  the 
Prince  is  said  to  have  adhered  to  his 
principles — a  fact  not  very  easy  to  make 
out  to  the  satbfaction  of  the  party  who 
had  looked  forwartl  to  his  advent  to 
power  for  the  accomplishment  of  place 
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for  themselves.  The  Hunts^  with  all 
their  love  of  kings  as  compared  with  re- 
publics, had  been  busy  abusing  half  the 
tdngs  of  Europe,  and  the  Greorges  of 
England  more  than  all  the  rest ;  and 
on  this  occasion  there  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  a  very  bitter  article  against 
the  Regent.  We  have  read  it  over  as 
reprinted  in  these  volumes,  and  we  can 
honestly  say  it  ought  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  die  out  of  itself.  It  could  not 
have  produced  any  effect  on  any  one. 
It  is  the  only  paper  of  Mr.  Hunt's — ^if 
it  be  Mr.  Hunt's — ^that  is  absolutely 
dull.  The  sentence  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  cruel  in  the  extreme.  We 
suppose  that  there  must  have  been 
some  of  those  state  reasons  for  passing 
a  severe  sentence,  which  weigh  too 
much  with  judges :  for  instance,  that 
there  were  other  libels  which  had  es- 
caped punishment ;  that  the  public 
mind  was  in  an  inflammable  state ;  or 
that  the  convicted  man  was  pursuing  a 
gainful  trade,  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. The  sentence  was  a  fine 
of  £1,000,  and  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  separate  jails.  When  it 
was  pronounced,  **my  brother  and 
myself  instinctively  pressed  each  other's 
arm.  It  was  a  heavv  blow ;  but  the 
pressure  that  acknowledged  it  encou- 
raged the  resolution  to  bear  it ;  and  I 
do  not  believe  tluit  either  of  us  inter- 
changed a  word  afterwards  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Hunt  was  sent  to  Horsemonger  Lane. 
Afler  a  while  his  prison  became  a  plea- 
sant place.  His  wife  and  children  were 
permitted  to  be  constantly  with  him. 

"  The  doctor  then  proposed  that  I  should 
be  removed  into  the  prison  infirmary ;  and 
this  propoeal  was  granted.  Infirmary  had, 
I  confess,  an  awkward  sound,  even  to  my 
ears.  I  fanded  a  room  shared  with  other 
sick  persona,  not  the  best  fitted  for  compa- 
nions; bat  the  good-natured  doctor  (his 
name  was  Dixon)  undeceived  me.  The 
infirmary  was  divided  into  four  wards,  with 
as  many  small  rooms  attached  to  them. 
The  two  upper  wards  were  occupied,  but  the 
two  on  the  floor  had  never  been  used :  and 
one  of  tliese,  not  very  providently  (for  I  had 
not  yet  learned  to  think  of  money)  I  turned 
into  a  noble  room.  I  papered  the  walls  with 
a  trellis  of  roses ;  I  had  the  ceiling  colored 
with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred  windows  I 
screened  with  Venetian  blinds;  and  when 
my  bookcases  were  set  up  with  their  busts, 
and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their  ap- 
pearance, perhaps  there  was  not  a  handsomer 
room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  plea- 
sure, when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door, 


to  see  him  oome  in  and  stsure  about  him. 
The  surprise  on  issuing  from  the  Borough, 
and  passing  through  tlie  avenues  of  a  jail, 
was  dramatic  Charles  Lamb  declared  there 
was  no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale. 

"  But  I  possessed  another  surprise,  which 
was  a  garden.  Then  was  a  little  yard  out- 
side the  room,  railed  off  from  another  belongs 
ing  to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I 
shut  in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it  with 
a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth 
from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to  have 
a  grass  plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers 
and  young  trees 

*'  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of 
a  moniing.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led 
into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the  prison. 
The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it 
contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice 
in  blcMSom.  I  parcelled  out  the  ground  in 
my  imagination  into  favourite  districts.  I 
made  a  point  of  dressing  m>'8elf  as  if  for  a 
long  walk ;  and  then,  putting  on  my  gloves, 
and  taking  my  book  under  my  arm,  stepped 
forth,  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait  dinner 
if  I  was  too  late.  My  eldest  little  boy,  to 
whom  Lamb  addressed  some  charming  verses 
on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  companion, 
and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile 
games  together.  It  was,  probably,  in  dream- 
ing of  one  of  those  games  (but  the  words 
had  a  more  touching  effect  on  my  ear)  that 
he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  sleep,  '  No : 
Fm  not  lost ;  I'm  found.*  Neither  be  nor  I 
were  very  strong  at  that  time ;  but  I  have 
lived  to  see  him  a  man  of  forty ;  and  when- 
ever he  is  found,  a  generons  hand  and  a  great 
understanding  will  be  found  together. 

"  I  entered  prison  the  Srd  of  February, 
1818,  and  removed  to  my  new  apartments 
the  16th  of  March,  happy  to  get  out  of  the 
noise  of  the  chains.  When  I  sat  amidst  my 
books,  and  saw  the  imaginaiy  sky  overhead, 
and  my  paper  roses  about  me,  I  drank  in 
the  quiet  at  my  ears,  as  if  they  were  thirsty. 
The  little  room  was  my  bed-room.  I  after- 
wards made  the  two  rooms  change  charac- 
ters, when  my  wife  lay  iiu 

'*My  eldest  girl  (now,  alas!  no  more) 
was  bom  in  prison.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
for  the  greatest  part  of  an  existence  of  thirty 
years  she  was  happy.  She  was  christened 
Mary  after  my  mother,  and  Fbrimel  after 
one  of  Spenser*s  heroines.  But  Maty  we 
called  her.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensa- 
tions when  she  came  into  the  world ;  for  I 
was  obliged  to  play  the  physician  myself, 
the  hour  having  taken  us  by  surprise.  But 
her  mother  found  many  unexpected  com- 
forts; and  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
conflnement,  which  happened  to  be  in  very 
flnc  weather,  the  garden  door  was  set  open, 
and  she  looked  upon  trees  and  flowers.  A, 
thousand  recoUecUons  rise  within  me  at  every 
fresh  period  of  my  imprisonment,  such  as  | 
cannot  trust  myself  with  dwelling  upon.*' 

It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  time. 
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He  wrote  verses  without  uiercy  and 
read  yerses  without  end.  There  was 
not  a  poet  in  the  Famasso  Italiano 
whom  he  did  not  study,  and  whom  he 
did  not,  we  presume,  fancy  himself  to 
be.  The  first  year  was  up-hill  work : 
when  the  corner  was  turned,  and  he 
was  fairly  in  the  second,  he  began  to 
score  off  the  days,  like  boys  looking 
for  the  vacation.  He  had  visiters  too ; 
Hazlitt  would  come,  and  Pitman,  whom 
we  know  nothing  about  but  that  Hunt 
says  his  wit  and  animal  spirits  still 
keep  him  alive.  There  was  Mitchell 
and  Barnes,  and  a  magistrate  named 
Alsager,  and  Cowden  Clarke,  and  the 
Lambs,  brother  and  sister,  and  Sir 
John  Swinburne  ;  and  "  it  was  impri. 
sonment,"  says  Hunt,  "  that  brought 
me  acquainted  with  my  friend  of  friends, 
Shelley."  Bentham  came  to  him,  and 
Moore  and  Byron  were  amone  his  vi- 
nters.  Altogether,  seldom  could  a  cap- 
tive king  boast  such  a  levee.  At  1^ 
his  imprisonment  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  went  to  live  in  the  Edgeware  Road. 
The  Examiner  still  went  on^  snubbing 
the  Regent  occasionally.  They  had 
now  •*  a  hopeful  and  respectful  word 
for  every  reigning  prince  out  himself; 
and  I  must  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  not 
one  of  them  deserved  it."  Byron  con- 
tinued his  visits,  and  used  to  brins 
Hunt  books  for  the  story  of  Rimini, 
a  poem  which  he  had  commenced  in 
prison,  and  which  is  very  beautiful. 
Wordsworth  visited  him  to  return  him 
thanks  for  some  kindly  mention  of  him 
in  the  Examiner,  He  met  him  again 
thirty  years  after,  and  Hunt  liked  the 
great  poet  better  on  this  second  occa- 
sion. Hunt  tells  us  of  Wordsworth's 
eyes : — 

^  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so  in- 
spired or  sapematural.  They  were  like  fires 
half  burniDg,  half  smoiilderiog,  with  a  sort 
of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and  seated  in  the 
farther  end  of  two  caverns.  One  might  ima- 
gine Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such 
eyes." 

In  spite  of  Hunt's  dealing  wisely  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  extracting  such  good  as  he 
could  out  of  evil,  two  years'  imprison- 
ment  were  not  without  their  effect  on 
mind  and  body.  For  months  he  never 
walked  the  streets  without  the  appre- 
hension  of  being  seized  with  a  fit,  or  of 
sudden  death.  In  company  this  fear 
passed  away,  but  a  habit  of  abstraction 


had  come  over  him,  and  wliile  people 
thought  he  was  attending  to  whatever 
topic  of  conversation  was  going  for- 
ward, he  was  busy  with  some  far-off 
metaphysical  mystery  or  other.  In  the 
spring  of  1816  he  went  to  live  at 
Hampstead,  an  old  haunt  of  his,  and 
there  he  finished  his  story  of  Rimini, 
and  wrote  a  masque  called  "  The  De- 
scent of  Liberty,"  who  had  come  to  earth 
at  the  summons  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
"  It  was,"  says  Hunt,  '*  a  compliment 
to  the  Allies,  which  they  deserved  well 
enough,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  failure ; 
otherwise  they  did  not  deserve  it  at  all, 
for  it  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  pro- 
mises which  they  never  kept."  We  have 
more  than  once  expressed  our  opinion 
of  Hunt's  poetijr.  In  these  volumes 
he  reviews  it  himself,  less  favourably 
than  most  of  his  critics ;  but  with  it 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  We  must 
as  we  best  can  get  over  the  ground 
which  he  has  traversed  in  his  biogra- 
phy, and  cannot  stop  so  often  as  we 
could  wish. 

About  this  time  he  became  intimate 
with  Shelley  and  Keats.  Shelley  he 
had  first  seen  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Examiner,  before  it  had  become  cele- 
brated as  the  subject  of  Government 
prosecutions.  This  was  before  Shelley's 
first  marriage.  After  lliis  he  wrote 
to  Hunt  while  in  prison,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Examiner  a  Platonic  ode 
on  Intellectual  Beauty,  or  some  such 
abstraction.  We  have  something, 
which  is  not  so  much  a  narrative  of 
Shelley's  early  life  as  an  inculpation  of 
all  who  have  written  about  it,  and  in 
which  there  is  the  perpetual  assump- 
tion of  our  knowing  a  number  of  facts 
of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
We  looked  with  strong  curiosity  to  this 
part  of  Hunt's  book.  It  tells  nothing 
whatever.  Of  Keats  let  our  readers 
take  the  following  notice  :— 

"  Keats,  when  he  died,  had  just  completed 
his  four-and-twentieth  year.  He  was  under 
the  middle  height :  and  his  lower  limbs  were 
small  in  comparison  with  the  upper,  but 
neat  and  well  turned.  His  shoulders  were 
very  broad  for  his  size:  he  had  a  face  in 
which  energ>-  and  sensibility  were  remark- 
ably mixed  up ;  an  eagor  power,  checked 
and  made  patient  by  ill  health.  Every  fea- 
ture was  at  once  strongly  cut,  and  delicately 
alive.  If  there  was  any  faulty  expression, 
it  was  in  the  mouth,  which  was  not  without 
something  of  a  character  of  pugnacity.  The 
face  was  rather  long  than  otherwise;  the 
upper  lip  projected  a  little  over  the  under ; 
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the  cbin  was  bold,  the  cheeka  nunkeii ;  the 
^yes  mellow  and  glowwg :  large,  dark,  and 
senaitiye.  At  the  recital  of  a  noble  action, 
or  a  beaatiftal  thought,  they  would  sufTuse 
with  tears,  and  his  mouth  trembled.  In  this 
there  was  ill  health  as  well  as  imagination, 
for  he  did  not  like  these  betrayals  of  eniotiun ; 
and  he  had  great  personal  as  well  as  moral 
courage.  lie  once  chastised  a  butcher,  who 
had  been  insolent,  by  a  regular  stand-up 
fight.  His  hair,  of  a  brown  colour,  was  fine, 
and  hung  in  natural  ringlets.  The  head  was 
a  puzzle  for  the  phrenologists,  being  remark- 
ably small  in  the  skull ;  a  singularity  which 
be  had  in  common  with  Byron  and  Shelley, 
whose  hats  I  could  not  get  on.  Keats  was 
sensible  of  the  disproportion,  above  noticed, 
between  his  upper  and  lower  extremities; 
and  he  would  look  at  his  hand,  which  was 
faded,  and  swollen  in  the  veins,  and  say  it 
was  the  hand  of  a  man  of  tifty.  lie  was  a 
seven  months'  child.  His  mother,  who  was 
a  lively  woman,  passionately  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, is  supposed  to  have  hastened  her  death 
by  too  great  an  inattention  to  hours  and 
seasons.  Perhaps  she  hastened  that  of  her 
son.  His  father  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  the  year  1804." 

Of  Lamb  we  have  an  affectionate 
record : — 

**  As  his  frame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was 
as  fit  for  thought  as  could  be,  and  equally 
as  unfit  for  action;  and  this  rendered  him 
melancholy,  apprehensive,  humorous,  and 
willing  to  make  tlie  best  of  everything  oa  it 
was,  both  from  tenderness  of  heart  and  ab- 
horrence of  alteration.  His  understanding 
was  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity;  his 
frame  was  not  strong  enough  to  deliver  it 
from  a  fear.  His  sensibility  to  strong  con- 
trasts was  the  foundation  of  his  humour, 
which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  melancholy 
and  wilh'ng  to  be  pleased.  He  would 
beard  a  superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old 
phantasm  while  he  did  it  One  could  have 
imagined  him  cracking  a  jest  in  the  teeth  of 
a  ghost,  and  then  melting  into  thin  air  him- 
self, out  of  a  sympathy  with  the  awful.  His 
humour  and  his  knowledge  both«  were  those 
of  Hamlet,  of  Moli^re,  of  Carlin,  who  shook 
a  city  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and 
hear  himself.  Yet  he  extracted  a  real  plea- 
sore  out  of  his  jokes,  because  good-hearted- 
ness  retains  that  privikge  when  it  fails  in 
everythuig  else.  I  should  say  he  conde- 
scended to  be  a  punster,  if  condescension  had 
been  a  word  befitting  wisdom  like  his. 
Being  told  that  somebody  had  lampooned 
him,  he  said,  *Vcry  well,  111  Lamb-pun 
him.*  His  puns  were  admirable,  and  ofton 
contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of 

some  who  liave  greater  mimes 

Willing  to  see  society  goon  as  it  did,  became 
he  despaired  of  st'cing  it  othirwise,  but  not  at 


all  agreeing  in  his  interior  with  the  common 
notions  of  crime  and  punishment,  he  *  dtanb- 
Jbunded'  a  long  tirade  one  evening,  by 
taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  asking 
the  speaker,  *  Whether  he  meant  to  say  that 
a  thief  was  not  a  good  man  ?** 

Lamb's  practical  jokes  were  not  bad. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  George 
Dyer  that  Lord  Costlercagh  was  the 
author  of  "Waverlej-;"  wrote  iuoue  of 
the  magazines  imagmary  lives  of  Lis. 
ton  and  Munden,  wliich  were  believed 
to  be  all  in  good  faith.  Knowing  how 
often  men  go  wrong,  who  are  guided 
by  what  they  call  facts  alone,  never 
remembering  that  facts  may  be  "  mii$. 
conceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them/' 
he  astounded  somebody  who  valued 
himself  on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man  ; 
"Now,"  said  he,  "I  value  myself  on 
being  a  matter-of-lie  man."  "Truth," 
be  said,  "was  precious,  and  not  to  be 
wasted  on  everybody."  Of  Coleridge 
Hunt  tells  us  something  which  is  well 
worth  reading,  as  one  poet's  specu- 
lation  about  another ;  but  as  be 
seems  to  have  met  him  but  once, 
and  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  object 
in  our  quoting  from  thb  part  of  his 
book. 

Hunt  was  industrious,  and  Thelndu 
cator,  which  contains  many  of  his  best 
papers,  was  published  about  this  time. 
Still  to  make  out  the  means  of  life 
for  a  large  family  is  never  a  rer^  easy 
thing.  His  books  sold,  but  did  not 
sell  enough  for  his  purposes.  The  JSr- 
aminer  was  in  such  a  state  that  Hunt 
speaks  of  "  i ts  declining  fortunes.  '*  By- 
ron  and  Shelley  invited  him  to  Italy  to 
conduct  a  libend  journal ;  and  he  pack- 
ed'up  his  books,  and,  in  a  fever  of  ex. 
pectation,  prepared  for  his  voyage.  He 
was  to  have  sailed  in  September ;  the 
voyage  was,  however,  delayed  by  one 
cause  or  other  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. Bad  weather  came,  and  thev 
had  to  put  into  Ramsgate,  where  they 
remained  three  weeks.  On  Tuesday, 
the  11  th  of  December,  their  voyage 
recommenced.  Never  was  such  a  win- 
ter.  It  was  what  is  called  by  Dr. 
Lushinffton's  proctors  and  doctors  fine 
Adminuty  weather. 

*'  Some  readers  may  remember  that  winter. 
It  was  the  one  in  which  Mount  Hecla  burst 
out  into  fiamo,  and  Dungeness  liglithouse 
was  struck  wiUi  lightning.  Tlie  mole  at 
Genoa  was  dilapidated.  Kext  year  there 
were  Ix'twocn  fcnirtccn  and  fifloen  tliouxiuid 
sail  Icsi  upvu  Lloyd'd  books ;  which,  valued 
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at  nn  averagie  at  £1,500,  made  a  loss  of  two 
tuiUiona  of  money  ; — the  least  of  all  the 
losses,  considering  the  feelings  of  survivore. 
fifteen  bandred  sail  (colliers)  were  wrecked 
on  Uie  single  coast  of  Jutland." 

On  the  22nd,  after  being  blown 
about  in  high  style  for  eleven  days, 
our  Ulysses  at  last  lands — whei'e  ?  at 
Dartmouth.  We  have  an  account  of 
his  voyage  well  worth  reading,  as  the 
waves  and  winds  become^  in  his  de- 
scriptions, sea  serpents  and  magicians, 
and  the  description  almost  rivals  some 
of  the  scenes  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner. " 
Their  landing  brings  lines  of  Virpl  to 
our  author  s  mind,  and  with  Yireil  up- 
rises Dryden,  and  then  come  discus- 
sions on  epic  poetry,  and  translators 
of  epic  poetry.  Dartmouth  has  its  poe- 
tical associations.  Chaucer's ''Schipp- 
man**  was  bom  there,  and  over  a 
shop  is  the  name  of  Wallcott,  remind- 
ing learned  men  of  Peter  Pindar. 
The  Prideaux  also  live  there,  a  name 
in  booksellers'  catalo^es.  To  a  sea-sick 
author,  it  is  something  to  see  painted 
on  shop-windows,  or  on  door-plates, 
the  old  familiar  names.  Dartmouth 
was  not  a  place  to  remain  at,  and  on 
they  went  to  Plvmouth,  intending  to 
set  off  again  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
in  a  vessel  bound  v>t  Grenoa.  The . 
Hunts  were  a  large  family,  and  large 
families  find  it  hard  to  pack  either  at 
land  or  sea.  The  mate  did  not  like 
such  a  load  of  live  lu^age  as  he  saw 
about  to  embark,  and  he  told  otur 
author's  wife  a  hundred  stories  calcu- 
lated to  frighten  her.  Ill  luck  always 
attended  the  captain,  and  any  vessel  he 
managed.  This  terrified  the  lady. 
For  Hunt  he  had  another  tale — ^tho 
captain  was  a  Calvinist.  Altogether, 
between  fright,  and  fears  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  anti-religious  repug- 
nance, and  imperative  considerations 
arising  from  tne  state  of  health  of 
some  of  Hunt's  household,  they  waited 
till  summer. 

They  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount-Edgecumbe  till  May, 
and  formed  pleasant  acquaintances, 
chiefly  with  schoolmasters.  That 
schoolmasters  should  be  in  better  re* 
pute  now  than  then,  is,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  vouches  for  both  facts, 
a  good  si^  of  the  times-^"  Before 
the  accession  of  a  lettered  and  liberal 
minister  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  thoy  were  ill  regarded  under 
the  supercilious  ignorance  and  (to  say 
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the  truth)  well-founded  alarm  of  some 
of  his  predecessors."  Wo  take  it  for 
grantea  that  Lord  John  is  **  the  let- 
tered and  liberal  minister."  But  this 
part  of  Mr.  Himt's  book  is  made  up 
to  such  an  extent  of  matter  printed 
before,  that  we  cannot  be  quite  sure 
who  is  meant,  nor  is  it  much  matter. 

May  came,  and  our  Londoners  at 
last  s^led  in  right  good  earnest.  Ne- 
ver since  that  of  Prince  Madoc  has 
voyage  been  described  with  more  mi- 
nuteness ;  and  we  must  say  the  de- 
scription is  often  yery  vivid,  and  such 
as,  to  readers  less  hurried  than  our« 
selves,  is  calculated  to  give  great  plea- 
sure ;  but  we  arc  impatient  to  get  to 
the  end  of  our  tasK,  as  we  feel  we 
are  exceeding  all  reasonable  bounds  of 
space  in  our  account  of  these  volumes. 
Well  Plato's  Atlantis  gives  its  sentence 
to  our  voyager ;  and  Angelica  and 
Medoro ;  and  the  sim  by  day  and  the 
moon  by  night ;  and  Bayle,  and  Don 
Quixotte,  and  Coleridge,  and  the  An- 
cient Mariner,  and  the  colour  of  the  sea 
within  the  shadow  of  the  ship,  "  with 
the  gloss  of  the  sunshine  taken  off,  and 
the  colour  exactly  that  of  the  bottles 
sold  in  the  shops  with  gold  stoppers.** 
**  In  the  shadows  caused  by  the  more 
transparent  medium  of  the  sails  an  ex- 
auisite  radiance  was  thrown  up,  like 
hght  struck  out  of  a  great  precious 
stone.  These  colours,  contrasted  with 
the  yellow  of  the  horizon  at  sunset, 
formed  one  of  those  spectacles  of  beauty 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  not  in- 
tended to  delight  many  more  specta- 
tors  than  can  witness  them  with  human 
eyes."  Then  comes  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, the  land  of  the  troubadours ; 
and  then,  alas  I  the  union  flag  of  Gc- 
noa  and  Sardinia  hoisted  on  a  boat. 
This  brings  the  holy  Allies  to  mind ; 
but  they  fode  away,  or  are  insensibly 
changed  into  the  Alps,  which,  fine 
mountains  as  they  are,  yet  retain,  when 
first  seen  by  our  JBxaminer,  Toiler,  In- 
dicatory Spectator,  or  wliatever  other 
name  he  delights  in,  <<a  fine  sulky 
look" — probably  the  expression  bor* 
rowed  n*om  the  countenance  of  the 
human  sovereigns  Hunt  had  been  think- 
ing or  talking  of— '''  up  alofl  in  the  sky, 
ooTd,  lofty,  and  distant ;"  then  sunset 
with  brilfiant  clouds ;  then  a  dinner  in 
harbour  at  Genoa;  then  a  thunder- 
storm ;  and  at  last  Leghorn,  and  By- 
ron's  country  residence  at  Monto  Nero, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  vX 
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Leghorn,  Hunt  went  to  see  Lord  By- 
ron. Bvron  he  found  climbing  up  the 
Btcep  of  Fame  "  in  a  loose  x^ankin 
jacket  and  white  trowaers,  \m  neck- 
cloth open,  and  his  hair  in  thin  ringL;t.i 
about  his  throat;  altogether  presenting 
a  very  different  aspect  from  the  com- 
pact, energetic,  and  curly-headed  per- 
iK)n  whom  I  had  known  in  England."* 
On  seeinff  B\Ton,  Hunt  harcSy  knew 
him,  he  had  grown  so  fat,  and  B>Ton 
licarce  knew  Hunt,  he  had  grown  so  thin. 

The  day  of  Hunt's  first  visit  was 
fiercely  hot;  the  road  was  through 
dusty  suburbs :  at  last  he  reached  the 
hottest-looking  house  he  ever  saw;~^ 
**  Not  content  with  having  a  red  wash 
over  it,  the  red  was  the  most  unrea- 
sonable of  all  reds,  a  salmon  colour ; 
think  of  this,  fiaring  over  the  country 
in  a  hot  Italian  sun  f 

Fiercer  passions  were  raging  within 
than  were  symbolised  in  the  fiery  as- 
pect of  tlie  house.  There  had  been  a 
broil  among  the  servants,  in  which  the 
brother  of  Madame  Guiccioti  had  been 
9tabbed.  Byron  was  trying  to  appease 
the  storm,  but  the  lady  and  her  brother 
were  fuinous ;  and  the  inflicter  of  the 
wound  was  keeping  watch  outside,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  assaulting  the 
first  person  who  went  out  of  the  liouso. 
"I  looked  out  of  the  window/*  says 
Hunt,  "and  met  his  eye  glaring  up- 
ward like  a  tiger.  He  had  a  red  cap 
on,  like  a  sans-culotte,  and  a  most  si- 
nister aspect,  drear}'  and  meagre — that 
of  a  proper  caitiff. " 

The  police  were  sent  for.  Hunt*s 
picture  of  the  whole  scene  is  very  good ; 
''the  Uuly,  flushed  and  dishevelled, 
exclaiming  against  the  'scelerato,'  the 
young  count  wounded  and  threatening, 
and  the  assassin  waiting  for  us  with 
his  knife ;"  Byron  calm,  and  endea- 
vouring to  ouiet  and  compose  all ;  and 
Hunt  mmself  so  busy  in  observing  the 
wild  scene  of  Italian  Ufe,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of 
the  thing^  as  that  which  was  accom- 
panied  with  actual  and  instant  dan* 

ger.  All  ended  as  those  who  have 
ved  in  any  country  such  as  Italy  or 
Ireland,  where  the  immediate  impulses 
of  passion  seem,  and  often  but  seem» 
to  determine  conduct,  will  not  be  sur. 
rised  to  hear.  The  scoundrel  flung 
imself  on  a  bench,  ''extending  his 
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arms  and  bursting  into  tears.  His 
cap  was  half  over  his  eyes ;  his  face 
gaunt,  ugly,  and  unshaved;  his  ap- 
pearance altogether  more  squalid  aiHl 
miserable  than  an  Englishman  would 
have  conceived  it  possible  to  find  in 
such  an  establishment.  This  blessed 
figure  reclined,  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  asking  pardon  for  his  ofience ;  and 
to  crown  all,  he  asked  Lord  Byron  to 
kiss  him."  B}Ton  pardoned  but  dis- 
missed him.  He  then  called  on  Shd- 
ley,  who  gave  him  money  out  of  abso- 
lute antipathy;  he  was  such  an  ill- 
looking  rascal  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  him  with  any  one  else. 

We  have  Hunt  soon  aiter  settled  in 
the  same  house  with  Lord  Bvron  in 
Pisa.  Divided  tenancies  of  the  kind 
are  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  and  do 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  any  ao- 
quaintanoeship  between  the  respective 
ramilies.  There  were  sufficient  reasons 
to  preclude  any  particular  intimacy 
between  thekdies  of  the  two  establish- 
ments ;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  each  other's  languages 
furnished  a  convenient  excuse.  ShelLsy 
saw  Byron  and  Hunt  at  Uie  time  they 
fixed  at  Pisa,  and  leH  them  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  season  at  Lerid.  Hunt 
never  saw  him  again  in  life.  The  find- 
.  ing  of  Shelley's  body  and  the  burning 
of  it  have  been  often  told—never  wi£ 
more  effect  than  by  Hunt,  who  loveil, 
almost  adored,  Shelley,  and  who  felt 
in  losing  him  that  he  lost  more  than 
the  world  could  ever  again  give  him. 

At  Pisa  the  manner  of  life  of  Byron 
waa  as  follows: — He  sat  up  throu^ 
the  night  drinking  gin-aiid-water,  and 
writing  "Don  Juan."  He  rose  late 
in  the  moniing.  After  breakfast  he 
lounged  into  the  court-vard  before  the 
gtirden.  Hunt's  study  looked  into  this 
court-yard,  and  Byron  generally  came 
up  to  him  with  a  challenge  to  conver- 
sation ;  and  they  lounged  up  and  down 
till  Madame  Guiccioli  jomed  them. 
In  the  evening  they  rode  or  drove  out 
generally  into  the  country. 

It  was  a  pleasant  kind  of  lite  enough, 
while  it  lasted,  but  never  did  two  hu- 
nmn  beings  less  understand  each  other. 
The  Life  of  Himt  by  Byron  would  have 
been  an  exceedingly  amusing  book, 
could  we  imagine  it  gravely  written. 
It  would  have  one  great  merit,  if 
no    other — it   would  have    estimated 
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Hunt's  picturesque  power  of  language 
highly,  and  boon  right  in  9o  estimuting 
it ;  it  would  have  acknowledged,  and 
we  think  the  public  have  been  too  slow 
in  acknowledging,  the  red  genius  ex- 
pressing  itself  everywhere  in  the  story 
of  Rimini.  But  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
loves  and  friendships  there  would  not 
hftve  been  the  sliglitest  sympathy,  as 
of  them  there  would  not  have  been 
any  understanding  whatever;  the  small 
mannerisms,  in  spite  of  which  Lamb 
is  what  he  is,  would  to  Byron  be 
sabjects,  if  not  of  ridiculci  yet  of  scorn. 
To  Hunt  the  polypus  endeared  the 
old  familiar  face,  like  the  lover  in  Ho- 
race, attracted,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
what  in  other  eyes  was  a  blemish.  The 
cockneyism,  as  it  was  called,  of  many 
of  the  writers  for  whom  Hunt  claimed 
crowns  of  laurel,  or  of  parsley,  would 
have  been  to  Byron  utter  abomina- 
tion, which  it  would  have  required  more 
imagination  than  he  possessed  to  have 
pardoned,  far  less  enjoyed.  Of  the 
elder  poets  we  suspect  that  he  and 
Hunt  would  have  formed  very  different 
estimates,  and  that  the  passages  in 
Spenser,  for  instance,  which  Hunt  is 
fond  of  quoting,  would  have  been  felt  by 
him  insupportably  tedious,  even  with- 
out a  laudatory  comment.  We  our- 
selves suspect  that  there  is  something 
of  affectation  in  the  rapture  with  which 
books  illegible  to  ordinary  men  are 
now  and  then  praised,  and  even  when 
the  book  is  a  good  book  it  is  hard  to 
be  asked  to  swallow  it  whole,  particu- 
larly  while  one  is  yawning ;  and  we  fear 
that'  Hunt  was  every  now  and  then 
preaching  to  deaf  ears  when  he  told  of 
Spenser,  and  Daniel,  and  Drayton, 
and  Chapman,  and  pastoral  Browne, 
and  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  and  the  rest— 
and  when  this  was  felt  to  be  but  a 
preface  leading  to  unlimited  demands 
of  praise  for  Keats  and  other  modem 
<tivinities,  who  were  rising  with  red 
heads,  unshorn  like  Apollo's,  above  the 
horizon.  To  say  the  truth,  our  sympa- 
thies are  rather  with  B>Ton,  and  we 
dreadfully  fear  anything  that  is  tire- 
some. 

Hunt,  however,  had  pleasanter  talk, 
and  this  Bvron  enjoyed.  We  think  it 
probable  that  some  of  the  impatience 
Byron  exhibited  when  Hunt  preached 
about  hb  favourite  books,  was  impa- 
dence  not  of  the  text  but  of  the  sermon. 
The  only  book  they  both  enjoyed  was 
BoBwell's  Johnson.  Hunt  quoted  Peter 
Pindar's  imitations  of  Johnson,  which 


Byron  did  not  enjoy  as  much  as  he 
ought ;  they  are  very  amusing,  but 
the  specimens  in  this  book  are  not 
among  the  best  passages.  Byron  was 
best  when  he  had  a  uttle  wine  in  his 
head;  he  was  then  natural,  frank, 
himself.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  fretted 
and  teased  by  something  in  Hunt's 
manner ;  that  he  wished  for  more  sym. 
pathy  than  it  was  possible  for  Hunt 
to  give;  and  perhaps  Hunt  feared 
to  express  all  the  admiration  which  his 
great  genius  must  have  excited ;  while 
Byron  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  feelings  of  delicacy  that  may  have 
kept  Hunt  silent.  Hunt  now  feels  that 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  gone  fur- 
ther to  conciliate,  and  generously- 
most  generously — seeks  to  take  the 
blame  of  such  estrangement  as  was 
growing  up  between  them  on  himself:— 

"  I  should  have  broken  the  ice  between  us, 
that  had  been  generated  on  points  of  literary 
predilection;  and  admired,  and  shown  that 
I  admired,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  his  ad- 
mirable genius.  It  was  not  only  an  oversight 
in  me;  it  was  a  want  of  friendship.  Friend- 
ship ought  to  have  made  me  discover,  what 
less  cordial  feelings  had  kept  me  blind  to. 
Next  morning  the  happy  moment  had  gone, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  despair  and 
joke. 

**  In  his  wine  he  would  volunteer  an  imi- 
tation of  somebody,  generally  of  Inclednn. 
He  was  not  a  good  mimic  in  the  detail,  but 
he  could  give  a  lively  broad  sketch ;  and 
over  his  cups  his  imitations  were  goodnatured, 
which  was  not  always  the  case  at  other  times. 
His  Incledon  was  vocal.  I  made  pretensions 
to  the  oratorical  part;  and  between  us  we 
boasted  that  we  made  up  the  entire  phe- 
nomenon." 

Byron  left  Italy  for  Greece,  and 
Hunt  saw  him  no  moro.  Hunt  loitered 
in  Italy  for  awhile.  The  Liberal  died, 
then  he  wrote  in  the  Literary  Examiner , 
of  whose  life  or  death  we  know  nothing. 
He  translated  Redi's  Bacchus  in  Tus- 
cany,  and  many  of  his  burlesque  rhymes 
are  very  amusing.  His  account  of  Italy 
is  well  worth  reading,  as,  in  spite  of 
then*  authors,  is  every  book  about  Italy. 

He  is  at  last  at  home  again  in  Eng- 
land, and  writes,  among  other  things* 
a  romance  which  had  a  large  measure 
of  success,  and  a  drama  which  was  emi- 
nently successful.  Southey  had  ceased 
to  write  the  occasional  verses  which  are 
expected  from  the  Laureate,  and  Hunt, 
who  admired  and  loved  the  Queen,  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  of  devotion  to  her 
person  in  some  very  graceful  verses. 
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which  it  would  Iwve  been  iiui)o.s.sible 
for  her  to  read  without  great  gratificH. 
tiou.  She  appears  to  hare  appreciated 
the  spirit  in  which  his  loyalty  was  ex- 
pivsised,  and  we  find  that  she  more  than 
once  attended  the  theatre  when  the 
Legend  of  Florence  was  p<'rfomied. 
The  laureate  verses  written  by  Hunt 
during  the  illness  of  Southcvi  and  be- 
fore  tne  app«>intnM»nt  of  Wonb»worth, 
are  really  very  beautiful,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  clo:*e  our  paper  with 
the  wsh  so  beautiful ly  expressed,  and 
which  einlxxlies  the  feelings  of  a  whole 
{)COple  :— 

"  BLiy  every  liody  love  her !     *     *     * 
And  on  her  coins  be  never  laurel  seen. 
But  only  those  fair,  peaceful  liHrk^  Mcrenc, 
l^eath  whose  waving  grace  firAt  mingle  now 
The  ripe  Guelpli  check,  and  good  strniglit 
Coburg  brow, 


IMeosuro  and  Ilcasoo.     Blay  she  evenr  day 
See  some  new  good  winning  its  gentle  way 
By  means  of  mild  and  nnforUdden  men ! 
And  when  the  sword  hath  bowed  beneath 

the  pen, 
BFay  her  own  line  a  patriarch  scene  unfold, 
\a  far  surpassing  what  these  days  behold 
J'lven   in   the  thunderous   gods,   iron   and 

8tcam, 
As  they  the  sceptic's  doubt  or  wild  man^s 

dream  I 
And  to  thid  end — oh !  to  this  Christian  end, 
And  the  sure  coming  of  lU    next  great 

friend, 
May  her  own  soul,  this  instant,  while  1  sing 
Be  smiling,  as  beneath  some  angeVs  wing, 
O'er  the  dear  life  in  life — the  small,  sweet, 

new 
Unselfish  8clf-<-the  filial  self  of  two— 
Blitis  of  her  future  eyes,  her  pillowed  gaze. 
On  whom  a  mother's  heart  thinks  close,  and 

prays." 
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Daventry  Hall,  near  the  little  village 
of  the  same  name  in  Cumberland,  is 
the  almost  regal  residence  of  the  Clif- 
fords ;  yet  it  docs  not  bear  their  name, 
uor,  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  had  it  come  into  their  posses- 
irion.  Tlie  tragical  event  whicn  con- 
signed it  to  the  hands  of  a  distant 
branch  of  the  Daventry  family  is  now 
almost  forgotten  by  its  occupants,  but 
gtill  lingers  in  the  memor\'  of  some  of 
humbler  rank,  who,  in  days  gone  by, 
were  tenant:*  under  Sir  John  Daven- 
tiT,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  baronets 
oi  that  name.  Few  men  have  ent<»red 
life  under  happier  auspices:  one  of  the 
oldest  baronets  in  the  Kingdom,  in  one 
Beuse,  but  just  of  age,  in  the  other,  pos- 
sessed of  an  unincumbered  rent-roU  of 
£20,000  per  annum,  he  might  probably 
have  selected  his  bride  from  the  fairest 
of  the  English  aristocracy ;  but  when 
he  was  twenty-three  he  married  the 
beautiful  and  poor  daughter  of  an  offi- 
cer residing  in  his  vicinity.  It  was  a 
love-match  on  his  side — one  partlv  of 
love,  partly  of  ambition,  on  hers ;  their 
union  was  not  very  long,  neither  was  it 
ven'  happy,  and  when  Lady  Daventry 
d^d,  Ica^ong  an  infant  daughter  to  his 
'^ro,  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of 
•miug  he  chosi*  as  hi^i  second  witJ* 
sdthv  und  high-bf.»ru  widow  of 


the  county  member.  This  was  a  niar^ 
riage  de  convenance,  aud  might  have 
perhaps  proved  a  fortunate  one,  kh  it 
secured  to  Sir  John  a  wife  suited  to 
uphold  his  dignity  and  the  style  of  his 
establishment,  at  the  same  time  con. 
ferring  on  the  little  Clara  the  care  of  a 
mother,  au<l  the  society  of  a  phiymato 
in  the  perrson  of  Charles  Mard^-n,  Lady 
Daventrj-'s  son  by  her  first  marriage. 
But  the  marriage  of  convenience  did 
not  end  more  fehcitously  than  the  mar. 
riage  of  love — at  the  end  of  sdx  months 
Sir  John  found  himself  a  second  time  a 
widower.  His  position  was  now  a  some- 
what  unusual  one — at  twenty-seven  ho 
had  lost  two  wives,  and  was  left  the 
sole  guardian  of  two  children,  neither 
past  the  age  of  infancy ;  Clara  Davcn- 
tnr  was  but  two  years  old,  Charles 
Manlyn  three  years  her  senior.  Of 
these  circumstances  Sir  John  made 
what  he  conceived  the  best,  provided 
attendants  and  governesses  for  the 
children,  consigned  them  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  HaD,  while  he  repaired  to 
London,  procured  a  superb  establish, 
ment,  was  filmed  for  tne  skill  of  his 
cooks  and  the  goodness  of  his  wines, 
and  for  the  foUowins  eighteen  years 
was  an  habitMc  of  the  dubs,  and  courted 
by  th<»  elite  of  London  socirtv ;  un<l 
lhi>,  pirhaps,  bting  u  |H.n'fwtly  bhmiv* 
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loss  courso,  unci  inflicting  aa  little  of 
niiy  sort  of  tiYnible  or  annoyance  as 
potisible,  it  must  needs  excite  our  siur- 
prise  if  we  do  not  find  it  producing 
corresponding  fruits.  Eighteen  years 
make  some  changes  cver^ivhere.  Dur. 
ing  these,  Clara  Daventry  had  become 
a  woman,  and  Charles  Mardyn,  having 
passed  tlirough  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
nad  for  the  l^t  two  years  emulated  his 
5tepfather*s  style  of  London  life.  Mr. 
Mard^-n  had  left  his  fortune  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  widow,  whom  he  had 
foolishly  loved,  and  Liady  Daventry,  at 
her  death,  divided  the  Mardyn  estates 
between  her  husband  and  son — an  im- 
fair  distribution,  and  one  Charles  was 
not  disposed  to  pardon.  He  was  that 
combination  so  often  seen — the  union 
of  talent  to  depravity ;  of  such  talent 
as  the  union  admits — talent  which  is 
never  first-rate,  though  to  the  many  it 
appears  so;  it  is  omy  unscrupulous, 
and  oonseanently  has  at  its  command 
engines  wnich  virtue  dares  not  use* 
S^ish  and  profligate,  he  was  that 
mixture  of  strong  passions  and  indomi- 
table  wiU,  with  a  certain  strength  of 
intellect,  a  winning  manner,  and  noble 
appearance.  Clara  possessed  none  of 
these  external  gifts.  Low  and  insigni- 
ficant-looking, her  small,  pale  features, 
narrow  forehead,  and  cunniiig  grey 
eyes,  harmonised  with  a  disposition  sin- 
gularly  weak,  paltry,  and  manocuvering. 
Eighteen  years  had  altered  Sir  Jo£i 
Daventry's  appearance  less  than  bis 
mind  ;  he  had  grown  more  corpulent, 
and  his  features  wore  a  look  of  sensual 
indulgence,  mingled  with  the  air  of 
authority  of  one  whose  ^ill,  €>vcn  in 
trifles,  has  never  been  disputtHl.  But 
in  the  indolent  voluptuar}- of  forty- five 
little  remained  of  the  goiod-humonrcd 
careless  man  of  twenty-seven.  Selfish- 
ness is  an  ill  weed,  that  grows  apace ; 
Sir  John  Daventry,  handsome,  gifted 
with  Voir  distingue  and  thoroughly 
repandu  in  society,  was  a  siugularlv 
heartless  and  selfish  sensualist.  Sucli 
changes  eighteen  years  had  wrought, 
when  Clara  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  her  father.  It  was  more  than 
two  years  since  he  had  lieen  at  the 
Hall,  and  the  news  he  bi-ought  was 
litde  welcome  to  her.  He  was  about 
to  marr}'  a  third  time— his  destined 
bride  was  Lady  Alice  Mortimer,  the 
<laughter  of  a  poor  though  noble  house, 
and  of  whose  beauty,  though  now  pa.st 
the  first  bloom  of  youth,  report  had 
reached  even   Clam's    eari*.     From 


Marthn,  too,  she  had  heard  of  Lady 
Alice,  and  had  fancied  that  he  was  one 
of  her  many  suitors.  Her  congratula- 
tions on  the  event  were  coldly  uttered ; 
in  truth,  Clara  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  herself  as  the  heiress, 
and  eventually  the  mistress,   of  that 

Erincelj'  estate  where  she  had  passed 
er  childhood ;  it  was  the  one  imagi* 
native  dream  in  a  cold,  worldly  mind. 
She  did  not  desire  riches  to  gratify"  her 
vanity,  or  to  indulge  in  pleasures. 
Clara  Daventry's  temperament  was 
too  passionless  to  covet  it  for  these 

Eurposes;  but  she  had  accustomed 
erself  to  look  on  these  possessions  as 
her  right,  and  to  picture  the  day  when, 
through  their  far  extent^  its  tenants 
should  own  her  rule.  Besides,  Mardyn 
had  awoke,  if  not  a  feeling  of  affection, 
in  CUra  Daventiy's  breast,  at  least  a 
wish  to  possess  him — a  wish  in  which 
all  the  sensuous  part  of  her  nature  (and 
in  that  cold  character  there  was  a  good 
deal  that  was  sensuous)  joined.  She 
had  perception  to  know  her  own  want 
of  attractions,  and  to  see  that  her  only 
hope  of  winning  this  gay  and  brilliant 
man  of  fashion  was,  the  value  her 
wealth  might  be  of  in  repairing  a  for- 
tune his  present  mode  of  living  was 
Ukelv  to  scatter— a  hope  which,  should 
her  father  marry«  and  nave  a  male  heir, 
would  fidl  to  the  ground.  In  due  time 
the  papers  announced  the  marriage  of 
Sir  John  Daventry  to  the  Lady  Alice 
Mortimer.  They  were  to  spend  their 
honeymoon  at  Daventry.  The  even, 
ing  before  the  marriage,  Charles 
Mardyn  anived  at  the  Hall;  it  was 
some  time  since  he  had  last  been  there  ; 
it  was  a  singular  day  to  select  for  leav* 
ing  London,  and  Clara  noticed  a  strange 
alteration  in  his  appearance,  a  ncgli. 
gence  of  dress,  and  perturbation  of 
manner  unlike  his  ordinar}'  ^f.pos« 
session,  that  made  her  tliink  that, 
perhaps,  he  had  really*  loved  her  des- 
tined stepmother.  Still,  if  so,  it  was 
strange  his  coming  to  the  Hall.  The 
following  evening  brought  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Alice  Daventry  to  their  bridal 
home.  The  Hall  had  been  newly  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  and,  in  the  ge- 
neral confusion  and  interest,  Clara  found 
herself  degraded  fix}m  tlie  consideration 
she  had  before  received.  Now  the  Hall 
was  to  rerc'ive  a  new  mistress,  one 
graced  Avith  title,  and  the  stamp  of 
lasliion.  These  are  oflences  uttle 
minde  can  hardly  be  thought  to  over, 
look }  and  as  Cmrn  Diiventry  stood  in 
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the  spacious  hall  to  welcome  her  step- 
mother  to  her  home,  and  she  who  was 
hemseforward  to  take  the  first  place 
therey  the  Lady  Alice  in  her  rich  tra- 
Telling  costame,  stood  before  her,  the 
contrast  was  striking — theunattractiye, 
ugly  girl,  beside  the  brilliant  London 
beauty — ^the  bitter  feelings  of  envy  and 
resentment  that  then  passed  through 
Clara's  mind  cast  their  shade  on  her 
after  destiny.    During  the  progress  of 
dinner,    Clara   noticed  the   extreme 
singularity  of  Mardyn's  manner ;  no- 
ticed also  the  sudden  flush  of  crimson 
that  dyed  Lady  Alice's  cheek  on  first 
beholding  him,  which  was  followed  by 
an  increased  and  continued  paleness. 
There  was  at  their  meeting,  however, 
no  embarrassment  on  his  part — nothing 
but  the  well-bred  ease  of  the  man  of 
the  world  was  observable  in  his  congra- 
tulations; but  during  dinner  Charles 
Mardyn's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Lady 
Alice  with  the  quiet  stealthiness  of  one 
calmly  seeking  to  penetrate  through  a 
mystery;  and,  despite  her  efforts  to 
appear  unconcerned,  it  was  evident 
she  felt   distressed  by  his   scrutiny. 
The   dinner    was    soon   despatched; 
Lady  Alice  complained  of  fatigue,  and 
Clara  conducted  her  to  the  boudou* 
designed  for  her  private  apartment. 
As  Sie  was  returning  she  met  Mardyn. 

'*Is  Lady  Alice  in  the  boudoir?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,'*  she  replied,  "you  do  not 
want  her  ?" 

Without  answering,  he  passed  on, 
and,  opening  the  door,  Charles  Mardyn 
stood  before  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry, 
his  stepfather's  wife. 

She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  and 
in  a  deep  reverie,  her  cheek  resting  on 
one  of  her  fairy-like  hands.  She  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  woman.  No  longer 
very  young — she  was  about  thirty,  but 
still  very  lovely,  and  something  almost 
infantine  in  the  arch  innocence  of  ex< 
pression  that  lighted  a  countenance 
cast  in  the  most  delicate  mould — she 
looked,  in  every  feature,  the  child  of 
rank  and  fashion ;  so  delicate,  so 
fragile,  with  those  pehV^^  features,  and 
that  soft  pink  flesh  and  pouting  coral 
lips ;  and,  in  her  very  essence,  she  had 
all  those  Qualities  that  belong  to  a 
spoiled  chud  of  fashion  —  w^ayward, 
violent  in  temper,  capricious,  and  vola- 
tile. She  started  from  her  reverie; 
she  had  not  expected  to  see  Mardyn, 
and  betrayed  much  emotion  at  his  ab- 
rupt entrance ;  for,  as  though  in  an 


agony  of  shame,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  turned  away  her  head, 
yet  her  attitude  was  very  feminine  and 
attractive,  with  the  flossy  ringlets  of 
rich  brown  hair  fallmg  m  a  shower 
over  the  fair  soft  arms,  and  the  whole 
so  gracefiU  in  its  defenoelessness  and 
the  forbearance  it  seemed  to  ask.  Yet, 
whatever  Mardyn's  purpose  might  be, 
it  did  not  seem  to  turn  him  from  it ; 
the  sternness  on  his  countenance  in- 
creased as  he  drew  a  chair,  and,  sitting 
down  close  beside  her,  waited  in  si. 
lence,  gazing  at  his  companion  till  she 
should  uncover  her  face.  At  length 
the  hands  were  dropped,  and,  with  an 
effort  at  calmness.  Lady  Alice  looked 
up,  but  again  averted  her  gaze  as  she 
met  his. 

*'  When  we  last  met.  Lady  Alice,  it 
was  under  different  circumstances,"  he 
said,  sarcastically.  She  bowed  her 
head,  but  made  no  answer. 

**I  fear,"  he  continued,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  my  congratulations  may  not 
have  seemed  warm  enough  on  the 
happy  change  in  your  prospects ;  they 
were  unfeigned,  I  assure  you."  Lady 
Ahce  coloured. 

**  These  taunts  are  uncalled  for, 
Mardyn,"  she  replied,  faintly. 

**No;  that  would  be  unfair,  indeed," 
he  continued,  in  the  same  bitter  tone, 
**to  Lady  Alice  Daventiy,  who  has 
always  displayed  such  consideration  for 
all  my  feelings.** 

"You  never  seemed  to  care,"  she 
rejoined,  and  the  woman's  pique  be- 
trayed  itself  in  the  tone^**  You  never 
tried  to  prevent  it." 
•'Prevent  what?" 
She  hesitated,  and  did  not  reply. 
"Fool!"  he  exclaimed,  violently, 
"did  you  tliink  that  if  one  word  of 
mine  could  have  stopped  your  mar- 
riage, that  word  would  nave  been  said  ? 
Listen,  Lady  Alice :  I  loved  you  once, 
and  the  proof  that  I  did  is,  the  hate  I 
now  bear  you.  If  I  had  not  loved 
you,  I  should  now  feel  only  contempt. 
For  a  time  I  believed  that  you  had  for 
me  the  love  you  professed.  You  chose 
differently  ;  but  though  that  is  over, 
do  not  tlunk  tliat  all  is.  I  have  sworn 
to  make  you  feel  some  of  the  misery 
you  caused  me.  Lady  Alice  Daven- 
try, do  you  doubt  that  that  oath  shall 
be  kept  ?" 

His  violence  had  terrified  her — she 

was  deadly  pale,  and  seemed  ready  to 

faint ;  but  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her. 

"I  do  not  deserve  this,"  she  said ; 
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**  I  did  love  you — I  swore  it  to  you, 
and  you  doubted  me." 

'<  Had  1  no  reason  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  None  that  you  did  not  cause  your- 
0ulf ;  your  unfounded  jealousy,  your 
determination  to  humble  me,  drove 
me  to  the  step  I  took. " 

The  expression  of  his  countenance 
somewhat  changed;  he  had  averted  his 
face  so  that  she  could  not  read  its 
meaning,  and  over  it  passed  no  sign  of 
relenting,  but  a  look  more  whoUv  tri. 
umphant  than  it  had  yet  worn.  When 
he  turned  to  Lady  Ahce  it  was  changed 
to  one  of  mildness  and  sorrow. 

'*  You  will  drive  me  mad,  Alice, "  he 
uttered,  in  a  low  deep  voice.  "  May 
heaven  forgive  me  if  1  have  nustaken 
you ;  you  told  me  you  loved  me.'* 

*'  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  rejoined, 
quickly. 

'^  But  how  soon  that  love  changed," 
he  said,  in  a  half-doubting  tone,  as  if 
willing  to  be  convinced. 

"  It  never  chanced  1 "  she  replied, 
vehemently.  «  You  doubted — you 
were  jealous,  and  left  me.  I  never 
cease<l  to  love  you." 

"You  do  not  love  me  now?"  he 
asked. 

She  was  silent ;  but  alow  sob  sound, 
ed  through  the  room,  and  Charles  Mar- 
dyn  was  again  at  her  feet ;  and,  while 
the  marriage- vows  had  scarce  died  from 
her  lips.  Lady  Alice  Daventry  was  ex- 
changing forgiveness  with,  and  listening 
to  protestations  of  love  from  the  son  of 
the  man  to  whom,  a  few  hours  before, 
she  had  sworn  a  wife's  fidelity. 

It  is  a  scene  which  needs  some  ex* 

Slanation,  best  heard,  however,  from 
fardyn's  lips.  A  step  was  heard 
along  the  passage,  and  Mardyn,  pass- 
ins  through  a  side-door,  repaired  to 
Cfiura's  apartment.  He  foimd  her  en- 
gaged  on  a  book.  Laying  it  down,  she 
bestowed  on  him  a  look  of  inquiry  as 
he  entered. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Clara," 
he  said. 

Fixing  her  cold  grey  eyes  on  hb 
face,  she  awaited  his  questions. 

"Has  not  this  sudden  step  of  Sir 
John's  surprised  you?" 

"  It  has,"  she  said,  quietly. 

**  Your  prospects  are  not  so  sure  as 
they  were  ?" 

"  No,  they  are  changed,"  she  said, 
in  the  same  quiet  tone  and  impassive 
countenance. 

**  And  you  feel  no  great  love  to  your 
new  stepmother?" 


"  I  have  only  seen  Lady  Alice  once," 
she  replied,  fidgetting  on  her  seat. 
_ "  Well,  you  will   see  her  oflener 
now,"  he  observed.     "  I  hope  e^e  will 
make  the  Hall  pleasant  to  you." 

**  You  have  some  motive  in  this  con- 
versation?" said  Clara,  calmly;  «  You 
may  trust  me,  I  do  not  love  Lady  Alice 
sufficiently  to  betray  you." 

And  now  her  voice  had  a  tone  of 
bitterness  surpassing  Mardyn's ;  he 
looked  steadily  at  her ;  she  met  and 
returned  his  gaze,  and  that  inter- 
change of  looks  seemed  to  satisfy  both. 
Mardyn  at  once  began — 

"  Neither  of  us  have  much  cause  to 
like  Sir  John's  new  bride  ;  she  may 
strip  you  of  a  splendid  inheritance,  and 
I  have  still  more  reason  to  detest  her. 
Shortly  afler  my  arrival  in  London,  I 
met  Lady  Alice  Mortimer.  I  had 
heard  much  of  her  beauty — it  seemed 
to  me  to  surpass  all  I  had  heard.  I 
loved  her ;  she  seemed  all  playful  sim- 
pUdty  and  innocence ;  but  I  discovered 
she  had  come  to  the  age  of  calculation, 
and  that  though  many  followed  and 
praised  her  wit  and  beauty,  I  was  aL 
most  the  only  one  who  was  serious  in 
wishing  to  many  Lord  Mortimer's  poor 
and  somewhat  passee  daughter.  She 
loved  me,  I  believe,  as  well  as  die  could 
love  any  one.  That  was  not  the  love  I 
gave,  or  asked  in  return.  In  brief,  I 
saw  through  her  sheer  heartlessness,  ike 
first  moment  I  saw  her  waver  between 
the  wealth  of  an  old  sensualist  and  my 
love.  I  left  her,  but  with  an  oath  of 
vengeance  ;  in  the  pursuit  of  that  re* 
ven^e  it  will  be  your  interest  to  assist. 
WiU  you  aid  me  ?" 

"  How  can  I?"  she  asked. 

"  It  is  not  difficult,"  he  repUed* 
Lady  Alice  and  I  have  met  to-nudit ; 
she  prefers  me  stilL  Let  her  gallant 
bridegroom  only  know  this,  and  we 
have  not  much  to  fear." 

Clara  Daventry  paused,  and,  with 
clenched  hands  ana  knit  brow,  rumi« 
nated  on  his  words — ^familiar  with  the 
labyrinthine  paths  of  the  plotter,  she 
was  not  long  silent. 

'^I  think  I  see  what  you  mean," 
she  said.  "  And  I  suppose  you  have 
provided  means  to  accomplish  your 
scheme  ?" 

*'  They  are  provided  for  na.  Where 
could  we  find  materials  more  made  to 
our  hands  ? — a  few  insinuations,  a  con- 
versation  overheard,  a  note  conveved 
opportunely— these  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  are  the  levers  of  human  action.  ** 
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Thdrc  i^as  no  more  said  then  ;  each 
saw  partly  through  the  insincerity  and 
falseoood  of  the  other,  yet  each  knew 
they  agreed  in  a  common  object. 
These  were  strange  scenes  to  await  a 
bride>  on  the  first  eve  in  her  new  home. 

Two  or  three  months  have  passed 
Fincc  these  conversations.  Sir  John 
Daventry's  manner  has  changed  to  his 
bride :  he  is  no  longer  the  lover,  but 
the  severe,  exacting  husband.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  annoyed  at  all  his  long- 
confirmed  bachelor  habits  being  bro- 
ken in  upon,  and  that,  in  time»  he  will 
become  used  to  the  change,  and  settle 
down  contentedly  in  his  new  capacity ; 
but  yet  something  more  than  this  seems 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  discontent. 
Since  a  confidential  conversation,  held 
over  their  wine  between  him  and  Char- 
les Mardyn,  his  manner  had  been  un- 
usually  captious.  Manl^ii  had,  after 
8nbmittin<r  some  time,  taken  umbrage 
at  a  marked  insult,  and  set  off  for  Lon- 
don#  On  Lady  Alice,  in  especial,  her 
husband  spent  his  fits  of  ill- humour, 
With  Clara  he  was  more  than  ever 
friendly ;  her  position  was  now  the 
most  enviable  in  that  house.  But  she 
strove  to  alleviate  her  stepmother^s  dis- 
comforts by  every  attention  a  daughter 
could  be  supposed  to  show,  and  these 
proofs  of  amiable  feeling  seemed  to 
touch  Sir  John,  and  as  the  alienation 
between  him  and  his  wife  increased,  to 
cement  an  attachment  between  CUira 
and  her  father. 

•  Lady  Alice  had  lately  imparted  to 
her  husband  a  secret  that  might  be 
supposed  calculated  to  fill  him  with 
joyous  expectations,  and  raise  hopes  of 
an  heir  to  his  vast  possessions ;  but  the 
communication  had  been  received  in 
sullen  silence,  and  seemed  almost  to 
increase  his  savage  stemness-^treat- 
ment  which  stung  Lady  Alice  to  the 
quick ;  and  when  she  redred  to  her 
room,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  over 
this  unkind  reception  of  news  she  had 
hoped  would  have  restored  his  fond- 
ness,  in  those  tears  mingled  a  feeling 
of  hate  and  loathing  to  the  author  of 
her  grief*  Long  and  dreary  did  the 
next  four  months  appear  to  the  beauti. 
M  Lady  of  Daventnr,  who,  accustomed 
to  the  flattery  ana  adulation  of  the 
London  worla,  could  ilUendore  the 
•edusion  and  hanh  treatment  of  the 
Hall. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Charles 
Mardyn  again  made  his  appc«irance| 
the  Wiloomehercooirod  from  Sir  John 


was  hardly  courteons.     CUrsV  m>o- 
ner,  too,  seemed  oonstnuned ;  W  u* 
presence  appeared  to  niDotv  s  vitgbi 
irom  Lady  Alice's  mind,  and  rtsiun 
her  a  portion  of  her  funner  ifir!«. 
From  the  moment  of  Manl)iii'«sm>a). 
Sir  John  Davcntrv's  manner  duc:>^: 
to  his  wife :  he  abandoned  the  bm-  if 
sarcastic  language,  and  avoided  aQ  '»-• 
casion  of  dispute  with  her,  hatacsuu^l 
an  icy  calmness  of  demcaDoor,  \!> 
more  dangerous,    beoause  the  njn 
clear-sighted.      He  now  confiicd  H* 
doubts  to  Clara ;  he  had  heani  tr  n 
Mard^-n  that  his  wile  had.  Matt  Wr 
marriage,  professed  an  attachBrnt :  > 
him.     In  thi^,  though  jestingly  aD*j^  i 
to,    there  was  much  to  work  on  » 
jealous  and  exacting  huspband.     H^ 
contrast  in  age,  in  manner,  and  s:^ 
pearance,  was  too  marked,  not  to  «u  • 
of  the  suspicion  that  his  superiunt}  •( 
wealth  and  position   had  tniiM*-!  t'h 
scde  in  his  favour — a  suspicion  «b>  .\ 
cherished,  had  grown  to  be  the  tltr>*> 
that  allowed  him  no  peace  of  miml.  i-. : 
built  up  a  fabric  frttught  with  wn:  -i 
edness  on  this  slight  toundatioii.    A.* 
this  period  Lady  Alice's  demcaaotir  * 
Mardyn  was  but  too  well  cakulMrii  *.  • 
deepen  these  suspicions.     Now,  b»« 
had  come  the  time  to  strike  a  dersn* 
blow.  ^  In  this  Clan  was  thoo^  t 
fitting  instrument. 

**  X  on  are  indeed  unjnst,**  she  ^  •• 
with  a  skilful  assumption  of  eoriMitarf. 
*'  Lady  Alice  consideri  she  Aoa^i  •« 
a  mother  to  Charles — they  mert  ui^< ' : 
it  is  that  she  may  advise  Ub.  >- 
thinks  he  is  extravaeaiii— .that  ^ 
spends  too  much  time  in  Londno,  >'  • 
wishes  to  make  the  ooomir  l.  -* 
agreeable  to  him." 

*'  Yes,  CUr>%  I  know  she  doc« ;  •* 
would  be  glad  to  keep  thr  Mam  v 
ways  near  her.** 

**  You  mi:*take,  air,  I  B^gare  y« 
have  been  with  them  when  tW}  «• 
together ;    their    langnago    ha»  H*  ■ 
affectionate,  but  as  far  as  the  ivUt  • 
ship  autliorises.** 

«  Our  opinions  on  thai  he*d  «!  '•' 

Clary ;  she  deceived  me,  aDd  by 

she  shall  sufier  for  it.     She  nrrcr  t  • ' 
roe  she  had  known  him ;  the  fi?lL*«  > 
suited  me  by  informing  me  when  it  «•* 
too  hite.     He  did  not  nish  to  intt'"' 
— it  was  over  now — he  told  ne  wiu  • 
sneer." 

"  He  was  wounded  by  her  Cf»'' 
ment;  so  wounded,  that,  exoipc  a: 
your  wife,  and  to  ^ow  you  rr^fK*  1. 1 
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know  he  woukl  never  have  spoken  to  her. 
But  if  your  doubts  cannot  be  hushedy 
they  may  be  satisfactorily  dispelled." 

"  How— tell  me  ?" 

'*  Lady  Alice  and  Charles  sit  every 
rooming  in  the  library ;  there  are  cur- 
tained  recesses  there,  in  any  of  Mrhich 
yon  may  conceal  yourself,  and  hear 
what  passes." 

**  Good — good ;  but  if  you  hint  or 
brcaUie  to  them " 

**  I  merely  point  it  out,'*  she  inter- 
rupted, <'  as  a  proof  of  my  perfect  be* 
lief  in  Charles's  principle  and  Lady 
Alice's  affection  for  you.  If  a  word 
passes  that  militates  against  that  belief, 
I  will  renounce  it." 

A  sneer  distorted  Sir  John's  features. 
IVhen  not  blinded  by  passion,  he  saw 
clearly  through  character  and  motives. 
He  had  by  this  discerned  Clara's  dig* 
like  to  Lady  Alice,  and  now  felt  con- 
vinced she  suggested  the  scheme  as 
she  guessed  he  would  have  his  suspi- 
dons  confirmed.  He  saw  thus  far, 
but  he  did  not  see  through  a  far  darker 
plot-^he  did  not  see  that,  in  the  deep 
game  they  played  against  him,  Charles 
and  Clara  were  confederates. 

That  was  a  pleasant  room;  without, 
through  bayed  windows,  lay  a  wide  and 
fertile  f>rospect  of  sunuv  landscape; 
within,  it  was  handsomely  and  luxu- 
riously furnbhed.  There  were  books  in 
gorgeous  bindings ;  a  range  of  marble 
pillars  swept  its  length  ;  stands  of 
flowers,  vases  of  agate  and  alabaster, 
were  scattered  on  every  side;  and 
after  breakfast  Mard^n  and  Lady 
Alice  made  it  their  sittmg-room.  The 
morning  after  the  scheme  suggested  by 
Clara,  they  were  sitting  in  earnest  con- 
verse.  Lady  Alice,  looking  pale  and 
care-worn,  was  weeping  convulsively. 

**You  tell  me  you  must  go,"  she 
said ;  *'  and  were  it  a  few  months  later, 
I  would  forsake  all  and  accompany  you. 
But  for  the  sake  of  my  unborn  infant, 
you  must  leave  me.  At  another  time 
return,  and  you  may  claim  me." 

*«  Dear  Alice,"  he  whispered  softly, 
"dear,  dear  Alice,  why  did  you  not 
know  me  sooner  ?  Why  did  you  not 
love  me  more,  and  you  would  now  have 
been  my  own,  my  wife?" 

"1  was  mad,"  she  replied,  sadly; 
**  but  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  my 
sin  against  you.  The  last  year  has 
been  one  of  utter  misery  to  me.  ^  If 
there  is  a  being  on  earth  I  loathe,  it  is 
^  man  I  must  call  my  husband;  my 


hatred  to  him  is  alone  inferior  to  my 
love  for  you.  When  I  think  what  I 
sacrificed  for  him,"  she  continued, 
passionately,  *'  the  bliss  of  being  your 
wife,  resigned  to  unite  myself  to  a 
vapid  sensualist,  a  man  who  was  a 
spendthrift  of  his  passions  in  youth, 
and  yet  asks  to  be  loved,  as  if  tlie 
woman  most  lost  to  herself  could  feel 
love  for  him." 

It  was  what  he  wished.  Lady  Alice 
had  spoken  with  all  the  extravagance 
of  woman's  exaggeration ;  her  compa* 
nion  smiled ;  she  understood  its  mean- 
ing. 

'*  You  despise  me,"  she  said,  <'  that 
I  could  marry  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 
thus." 

"No,"  he  replied;  "but  perhaps 
you  jud^e  Sir  John  harshly.  We  must 
own  he  has  some  cause  for  jealousy." 

Despite  his  guarded  accent,  some- 
thing smote  on  Lady  Alice's  ear  in 
that  last  sentence.  She  turned  deadly 
pale — ^was  she  deceived?  But  in  a 
moment  the  sense  of  her  utter  helpless, 
ness  rushed  upon  her.  If  he  were 
false,  nothing  but  destruction  lay  be- 
fore her — she  desperately  closed  her 
eyes  on  her  danger. 

*<You  are  too  generous,"  she  re- 
plied. *'  If  I  had  known  what  I  sa- 
crificed   " 

Poor,  wretched  woman,  what  fear 
was  in  her  heart  as  she  strove  to  utter 
words  of  confidence.     He  saw  her  ap- 

Erehensions,  and  drawing  her  towards 
im,  whispered  loving  words,  and 
showered  burning  kisses  on  her  brow. 
She  leant  her  head  on  his  breast,  and 
her  long  hair  fell  over  his  ann  as  she 
lay  like  a  child  in  his  embrace. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  library  was 
empty,  when  the  curtains  that  shrouded 
a  recess  near  where  the  lovers  had  sat 
were  drawn  back,  and  Sir  John  Daveii- 
try  emerged  from  his  concealment.  His 
countenance  betrayed  little  of  what 
passed  within ;  every  other  feeling  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  thirst  for  revenge— 
a  thirst  that  would  have  risked  lite  it- 
self to  accomplish  its  object — for  his 
suspicions  had  gone  beyond  the  truth, 
black,  dreadful  as  was  that  truth  to  a 
husband's  ears,  and  he  fancied  that  his 
unborn  infant  owed  its  oridn  to  Charles 
Mardyn ;  when,  for  that  mfant's  sake, 
where  no  other  consideration  could 
have  restrained  her.  Lady  Alice  had 
endured  her  woman's  wrong,  and  while 
confessing  her  love  for  Mardyn,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  solicitations,  or 
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to  fly  Yvith  him  ;  and  tho  reference  she 
bad  made  to  this,  and  which  he  had 
OTerheard,  appeared  to  him  but  a  base 
design  to  palm  the  offspring  of  her 
love  to  Mardyn  as  the  heir  to  the 
wealth  and  name  of  Daventry. 
.  It  wanted  now  but  a  month  of  Lady 
Alice's  confinement,  and  even  Mardyn 
and  Clara  were  perplexed  and  indeci- 
give  as  to  the  effect  their  stratagem  had 
upon  Sir  John.  No  word  or  sign  es- 
caped him  to  betray  what  passed  within 
-r-ne  seemed  stricken  with  sudden  age, 
so  stern  and  hard  had  his  countenance 
become,  so  fixed  his  icy  calmness. 
They  knew  not  the  volcanoes  that 
burned  beneath  their  undisturbed  sur- 
face. A  sudden  fear  fell  upon  them ; 
they  were  but  wicked — they  were  not 
great  in  wickedness.  Much  of  what 
they  had  done  appeared  to  them  clumsy 
and  ill-contrived ;  yet  their  very  fears 
lest  they  might  be  seen  through  ur^ed 
on  another  attempt,  contrived  to  give 
confirmation  to  Sir  John's  suspicions, 
should  his  mind  waver.  So  great  at 
this  time  was  Mardyn's  dread  of  detec 
tion,  that  he  suddenly  left  the  Hall, 
lie  knew  Sir  John's  vengeance,  if  once 
roused,  would  be  desperate,  and  feared 
some  attempts  on  his  life.  In  truth 
his  position  was  a  perilous  one,  and 
this  lull  of  fierce  elements  seemed  to 
forerun  some  terrible  explosion — where 
the  storm  might  spend  its  fury  was  as 
yet  hid  in  darkness.  Happy  was  it 
for  the  Lady  Alice  Daventry  that  she 
knew  none  of  these  things,  or  her's 
would  have  been  a  position  of  unpa- 
ralleled wretchedness,  as  over  the  plot- 
ters, the  deceived,  and  the  foredoomed 
ones,  glided  on  the  rapid  moments  that 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
they  stood  on  the  threshold  of  crime 
and  death. 

And  now,  through  the  dark  channels 
of  fraud  and  jealousy,  we  have  come  to 
the  eve  of  that  strange  and  wild  page 
in  our  story,  which  long  attached  a 
tragic  interest  to  the  halls  of  Daventry, 
and  swept  all  but  the  name  of  that  an- 
cient race  into  obscurity. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Lady 
Alice  Daventry  was  confined  of  a  son. 
All  the  usual  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  forbidden  by  Sir  John,  on  the  plea 
of  Lady  Alice's  precarious  situation. 
Her  health,  weakened  by  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  had  nearly  proved  unequal 
to  this  trial  of  her  married  life,  and  the 
fiiUi  morning  afler  her  illness  was  the 
first  on  whioi  the  physician  held  out 


confident  hoi)eH  of  her  having  strength 
to  carry  her  through.  Up  to  that  time 
the  survival  of  the  infant  had  been  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  but  on  that  morning, 
as  though  the  one  slender  thread  had 
bound  both  to  existence,  fear  was  laid 
aside,  and  calmness  reigned  through  the 
mansion  of  Daventry.  On  that  morn- 
ing, too,  arrived  a  letter  directed  to 
''The  Lady  Alice  Daventry."  A  dark 
shade  flitted  over  Sir  Jolm's  face  as 
he  read  the  direction ;  then  placing  it 
among  his  other  letters  reserved  for 
private  perusal,  he  lefl  the  room. 

The  Jay  wore  on,  each  hour  giving 
increasing  ntrength  to  the  Lady  Alice 
and  her  bo^-heir.  During  its  progress, 
it  was  noticed,  even  by  the  servants, 
that  their  master  seemed  unusually  dis- 
composed, and  that  his  countenance 
wore  an  expression  of  ghastly  paleness. 
As  he  sat  alone,  after  dinner,  he  drank 
glass  afler  glass  of  wine,  but  they 
brought  no  flush  to  his  cheek — ^wrought 
no  change  in  his  appearance ;  some 
mightier  spirit  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  efiects  of  drink.  At  a  late  hour 
he  retired  to  his  room.  The  physician 
had  previously  paid  his  last  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  his  patient ;  she  was  in  a 
calm  sleep,  and  the  last  doubt  as  to  her 
condition  fiftded  from  his  mind,  as,  in  a 
confident  tone,  he  reiterated  his  assur- 
ance to  the  nurse-tender  ''that  she 
might  lie  down  and  take  some  rest*^ 
that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared." 

The  gloom  of  a  December's  night  had 
closed,  dark  and  dreary,  around  the 
Hall,  while,  through  the  darkness,  the 
wind  drove  the  heavy  nun  against  the 
casements;  but,  undisturbed  by  the 
rain  and  winds,  the  Lady  Alice  and 
her  infant  U^  in  a  tranquil  sleep ; 
doubt  and  danger  had  passed  from 
them ;  the  grave  had  seemed  to  yawn 
towards  the  mother  and  child,  but  the 
clear  colour  on  the  transparent  cheek, 
the  soft  and  regular  breathine  caught 
through  the  stulness  of  the  diamber, 
when  the  wind  had  died  in  the  distance, 
gave  assurance  to  the  nurse  that  all 
danger  was  past;  and,  wearied  with 
the  watching  of  the  last  four  nighta, 
she  retired  to  a  closet  opening  from 
Lady  Alice's  apartment,  and  was  soon 
buried  in  the  heavy  slumber  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

That  profound  sleep  was  rudely 
broken  through  by  wild,  loud  cries, 
reaching  over  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
which  had  now  risen  to  a  storm.    The 
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terrified  woman  staggcTe*!  to  the  lieti- 
room,  to  witness  there  a  teariiil  change 
—-sodden,  not  to  be  accounted  for.  A 
ni^t-hunp  shed  its  dim  light  through 
the  apartment  on  a  scene  oi  horror  and 
mysteiy.  All  was  silence  now — and  the 
Ladj  Alice  stood  erect  on  the  floor,  half 
shrouded  in  the  heavy  curtains  of  the 
bed,  and  clasping  her  infant  in  her  arms. 
Bj  this  time  &e  attendants,  roused 
£rom  sleep,  had  reached  the  apartment, 
And  assisted  in  taking  the  child  from 
its  mother's  stiff  embrace ;  it  had  ut. 
tered  no  cry,  and  when  they  brought 
it  to  the  light,  the  blaze  fell  on  features 
swollen  and  lifeless — it  was  dead  in  its 
helplessness — dead  by  violence,  for  on 
its  throat  were  the  marks  of  strong 
and  sudden  pressure ;  but  how,  by 
whom,  was  a  horrid  mystery.  They 
laid  the  mother  on  the  bed,  and  as 
they  did  so,  a  letter  fell  from  her  grasp 
—a  wild  fit  of  delirium  succeeded,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  swoon,  from  which 
the  physician  fiuled  in  awaking  her-^ 
before  the  night  had  passed.  Lady 
Alice  Daventry  had  been  summoned 
to  her  rest.  The  sole  clue  to  the  events 
of  that  night  was  the  letter  which  had 
fallen  from  Lady  Alice ;  it  the  physi- 
cian had  picked  up  and  read,  but  po- 
sitively refused  to  reveal  its  contents, 
more  than  to  hint  that  they  betrayed 
guilt  that  rendered  his  wife  and  child's 
removal  more  a  blessing  then  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sir  John  Daventry.  Yet 
somehow  rumours  were  heard  that  the 
letter  was  in  Charles  Mardyn's  hand ; 
that  it  had  fallen  in  Sir  John's  way, 
and  revealed  to  him  a  guilty  attach- 
ment  between  Mard^-n  and  his  wife  ; 
but  how  it  came  into  her  hands,  or  how 
productive  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the 
destruction  of  her  infant,  her  frenzy, 
and  death,  remained  unknown:  but 
one  further  gleam  of  light  was  ever 
thrown  on  uiat  dark  tragedy.  The 
nurse-tender,  who  had  first  come  to 
her  mistress's  assistance,  declared  that, 
as  she  entered  the  room,  she  had  heard 
steps  in  quick  retreat  along  the  gallery 
leading  from  Lady  Alice's  room,  and  a 
few  surmised  that,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
her  husband  had  placed  that  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  told  her  he  knew  her 
guilt.  Tins  was  but  conjecture — a  wild 
and  improbable  one,  perhaps. 

Charles  Mardyn  came  not  again  to 
the  Hall.  What  he  and  Clara  Daven- 
try thonght  of  what  had  passed,  was 
known  only  to  themselves.  A  year 
went  on,  and  Clara  and  her  father 


HvihI  alone — a  year  of  terror  to  the 
former,  for  from  that  terrible  night  her 
father  had  become  subject  to  bursts 
of  savage  pas^on  that  filled  her  with 
alarm  for  her  own  safety ;  these,  fol- 
lowed by  lon^  fits  of  moody  silence* 
rendered  her  hie,  for  a  year,  harassed 
and  wretched ;  but  then  settling  into 
confirmed  insanity,  released  her  from 
his  violence.  Sir  John  Daventry  was 
removed  to  an  asylum,  and  Clara  was 
mistress  of  the  Hall.  Another  year 
passed,  and  she  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Mardyn.  It  vras  now  the 
harvest  of  their  labours,  and  reaped  as 
such  harvests  must  be.  The  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  a  London  life  had 
grown  distastefiil  to  Mardyn  —  they 
palled  on  his  senses,  and  he  sought 
change  in  a  residence  at  the  HaU ;  but 
hero  greater  discontent  awaited  him. 
The  force  of  conscience  allowed  them 
not  happiness  in  a  place  peopled  with 
such  associations ;  they  were  childless, 
they  lived  in  solitary  state,  unvisited 
by  those  of  their  own  rank,  who  wexe 
deterred  from  making  overtures  of  in- 
timacy by  the  stories  that  were  whis- 
pered affixing  discredit  to  his  name  ; 
his  pride  and  violent  temper  were  ill 
fitted  to  brook  this  neglect ;  in  disgust, 
they  left  Daventry,  and  went  to  Mar. 
dyn  Park,  an  old  seat  left  him  by  his 
mother,  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
It  was  wildly  atuated,  and  had  been 
long  uninhabited;  and  in  this  lonely 
residence  the  cup  of  Clara's  ¥rretchea- 
ness  was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  Mar- 
dyn there  was  now  no  trace  left  of  the 
man  who  had  once  captivated  her  fan- 
cy ;  prematurely  old,  soured  in  temper, 
he  had  become  brutal  and  overbearmg; 
for  Clara  he  had  cast  off  every  sem^ 
blance  of  decency,  and  indifference  was 
now  usurped  by  hate  and  violence; 
their  childless  condition  was  made  a 
constant. source  of  bitter  reproach  from 
her  husband.  Time  brought  no  alle- 
viation to  this  state  of  wretchedness, 
but  rather  increased  their  evil  passions 
and  mutual  abhorrence.  They  had 
long  and  bitterly  disputed  one  day, 
after  dinner,  and  each  reminded  the 
other  of  their  sins  with  a  vehemence 
of  reproach  that,  from  the  lips  of  any 
other,  must  have  overwhelmea  the  suiL 
ty  pair  with  shame  and  terror.  Driven 
from  the  room  by  Mardyn's  unmanly 
violence  and  coarse  epithets,  Clara 
reached  the  drawing-room,  and  spent 
some  houra  struggling  with  the  stings 
of   conscience*  aroused    by  Mardyn's 
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taunts.  They  had  hoaM  that  moniing 
of  Sir  John  Davontr^-'s  deuth^  and  the 
removal  of  the  only  being  who  lived  to 
suffer  for  their  sin  had  seemed  but  to 
add  a  deeper  gloom  to  their  miserable 
existence — the  time  was  past  when 
anything  could  bid  them  hope.  Her 
past  career  passed  through  the  guilty- 
woman's  mind^  and  filled  her  with  dreaa> 
and  a  fearful  looking  out  for  judgment. 
She  had  not  noticed  how  time  had  fled, 
till  she  saw  it  was  long  past  Mardyn's 
hour  for  retiring,  and  that  he  had  not 
come  up  stairs  yet.  Another  hour 
passed,  and  then  a  vague  fear  seized 
upon  her  mind — she  felt  frightened  at 
being  alone,  and  descended  to  the  par. 
lour.  She  had  brought  no  li^ht  with 
her,  and  when  she  reached  the  door 
she  paused ;  all  in  the  house  seemed 
so  stdl,  she  trembled,  and  turning  the 
lock,  entered  the  room.  The  candles 
had  burnt  out,  and  the  faint  red  glare 
of  the  fire  alone  shone  through  the 
darkness;  by  the  dim  light  she  saw 


that  Mardyn  was  Pitt  ting,  his  anna 
folded  on  the  table,  and  liis  head  re- 
eliuod  !is  if  in  sleep.  She  touched  him, 
he  stirred  not,  and  her  hand,  slipping 
from  his  shoulder,  fell  upon  the  table 
and  was  wet ;  she  saw  that  a  decanter 
had  been  overturned,  and  fancied 
Mardyn  had  been  drinking,  and  fallen 
asleep;  she  hastened  from  the  room 
for  a  candle.  As  she  seized  a  light 
burning  in  the  passage,  she  saw  that 
the  hand  she  had  extended  was  crim- 
sonod  with  blood.  Almost  delirious 
with  terror,  she  regained  the  roonu 
The  li^ht  from  her  hand  fell  on  the 
table^it  was  covered  with  a  pool  of 
blood,  that  was  falling  slowly  to  the 
floor.  With  a  wild  effort  she  raised 
her  husband — ^his  head  fell  on  her  arm 
— ^the  throat  was  severed  from  ear  to 
ear — the  countenance  set,  and  distorted 
in  death. 

In  that  moment  the  curse  of  an  of- 
fended God  worked  its  final  vengeance 
on  guilt — Clara  Mardyn  was  a  lunatic. 
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Mt  dear  AMTHOirr,-^As  you  well  know,  I  am  not  much  given  to  what  are  called 
*'hard  nights  ;*'  but,  I  protest,  I  have  never  put  in  or  put  over  such  hard  nights 
ns  those  that  have  ushered  in  this  present  month.  Hani  nights  did  I  call  them  ? 
I  should,  under  favour,  have  callecl  them  sofl  nights.  Was  there  ever  such  heat  ? 
I  verily  believe  that  the  sun  goes  rambling  about  all  night  over  these  parts  incog., 
as  Haroun  al  Raschid  used  to  go  through  Bagdad.  Sleep,  to  any  reasonable 
extent,  seems  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  I  doubt  that  all  the  powera  of 
animal  magnetisui  could  carrv  one  clean  through  a  comfortable,  steady,  conti- 
nuous nap,  from  twelve  at  night  to  six  in  the  morning.  Last  night,  for  instance, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  a  good  night's  rest,  if  possible.  I  am  sure  I  was  justly 
entitled  to  expect  it,  for  I  took  the  best  means  to  ensure  it.  After  my  evening's 
ramble  by  the  river  side,  I  sat  watching  the  fading  twilight  deepening  down  into 
the  gloom  of  night.  By  degrees  the  varied  and,  to  me,  delightful  sounds  of 
animation  were  hushed — those  sounds  that  remind  one,  as  he  sits  alone,  that  with- 
out  and  beyond  him  is  a  world  of  men,  and  women,  and  children — ay,  and  of  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  other  soulless  creatures,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  them,  that  are 
bound  to  us  by  sympathies  more  or  less  strong — that  minister  to  our  affections, 
t)ur  comforts,  our  pleasures,  our  discipline,  and  our  wants — that  like  ourselves 
are  links,  some  stronger  and  more  polished,  some  weaker  and  more  rudely 
formed — yet  still  links  m  that  mysterious  and  most  wonderful  chain  of  spiritual 
and  physical  organisation,  which,  issuing^from  the  clouds  and  darkness  that  are 
around' God's  throne,  descends  through  every  gradation,  till  it  is  again  lost  to 
our  view  in  the  rudest  form  of  organised  matter.  These  sounds,  I  say,  ceased, 
one  by  one;  the  pleasant  laughter  of  young  men  and  maidens  disporting  on  the 
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greensward,  with  the  occasional  outbreak  of  more  boisterous  niirth,  as  some 
young  lover,  chasing  his  sweetheart  through  the  mazes  of  the  ring,  had  at  length 
BQcceeded  in  capturing  the  flying  girl,  and  exacted  from  her  blushing  checks 
and  laughing  lips  the  ransom  for  her  deliverance.  The  lowing  of  kine  and 
the  bleat  of  sheep  came  on  the  ear  at  longer  intervals ;  the  crows  had  all  returned 
home  with  abundance  of  clamour,  and  scarce  a  croak  was  now  heard  from  tho 
boughs  where  they  had  been  lately  swinging  themselves  to  and  fro,  in  a  debate 
as  garrulous  and  discordant  as  could  he  got  up  either  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Congress ;  the  little  sparrows  had  all  gone  to  bed,  and  I  could  hear,  now  and 
again,  the  flutter  of  wings  in  the  woodbine  that  was  trained  above  my  window, 
announcing  that  some  uneasy  sleeper  was  turning  on  the  other  side,  or  disputing 
with  its  mate  for  a  fair  share  of  the  bed-dothes.  The  last  belated  hivewardJoound 
bee  had  just  returned,  and  discontinued  his  drone  as  he  entered  the  gate  of  his 
city ;  but  the  bat  was  still  fluttering  blindly  and  heavily  about,  and  the  owl  liad 
just  commenced  his  whooping  in  an  old  ivy-clad  chimney,  which  had  belonged  to 
an  age  lon^  since  gone  by.  This  last,  and  the  slow  dash  of  distant  water,  as  it 
fell  over  £e  wheel  of  a  tuck-mill,  whose  dull,  mufiled  beat  came  at  regular 
intervals,  not  unpleasingly,  on  the  ear,  were  soon  the  only  sounds  that  were  to 
be  heard ;  and  I  now  sat  listening  to  them  in  one  of  those  reveries,  in  which  the 
mind  may  be  said  to  have  let  down  its  braces,  and  stretched  itself  at  full  length. 
To  compose  my  senses,  and  to  reduce  my  nerves  to  a  state  favourable  to 
somnolency,  I  addressed  m3rself  to  that  most  soothing  and,  let  me  add,  iuteU 
lectual  occupation — imbibing  the  fragrance  of  aromatised  cavendish  through  an 
ancient  and  time-stained  meershaum ;  and  further,  in  order  to  cool  down  my 
system,  I  applied  to  my  lips,  at  rare  intervals  and  in  moderate  quantity,  a  com. 
posing  draught,  which  my  worthy  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Melancthon,  the  celc* 
orated  homceopathist,  prescribed  for  me  with  singulai'  success.* 

And  so,  dear  Anthony,  I  smoked  and  sipped  till  the  clock  struck  eleven,  when 
I  retired  to  court  that  deep  which  I  had  ocen  so  industriously  earning.  But 
'*  Nature's  soil  nurse*'  withheld  her  gentle  ministrations  from  me,  as  she  £d  from 
Kin^  Henry.  I  tossed  and  turned,  and  made  excursions  to  every  part  of  my 
ample  bed  for  a  cool  spot,  and  turned  my  head  to  every  point  of  the  compass ; 
but  in  vain. 

"  Most  glorions  night, 
Thou  wcrt  not  sent  for  slumber,** 

sang  Lord  Byron  amount  iha  Jura  Alps;  and  truly  if  the  want  of  sleep  be  the 
test  of  the  glory  of  the  night,  we  may  all  "  make  glorious  nights  of  it"  now,  dear 
Anthony.  For  my  part,  I  think  Kent's  remark  to  King  Lear  is  more  suitable 
to  such  weather : — 

'*  Things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these,** 

Well,  in  the  midst  of  thoughts  of  this  kind,  I  fell  asleep---!  know  not  when 
or  how,  nor  can  I  say  how  long  I  continued  so — when  a  shrill,  piercing  cry  rang 
through  my  ears,  and  broke  my  dreamless  slumber.  It  was  a  cry  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it,  but  which  the  man 
who  has  once  heard  will  not  readily  forget;  a  cry  which  well  might  "  mnrder 
sleep,*'  and   make  sleepy  maids  and  drowsy  hinds  start  from  Uieir  beds  in 


*  As  I  have  furtanately  retained  tho  recipe  for  this  excellent  medicine,  I  now  subjoin  a  copy 
of  it  verbatim  for  tho  bcneflt  of  all  nervous  persons : — 

"J.  F.  Slingsby,  Esq. 
"  ^  Alcohol,  optim.  ex  Apoth.  Kinahan  L.  L.  ^iij. 
Aqufc  distil.  ^  xij. 

Syrupi  Citri  gutt.  vij. 

*''  Misce,  perturbans  niolliter  cum  cochleare.    Q  suf.  sumend.  sub  nocto. 
**  Signetwr  *  The  Composing  DraugliU' 
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aflVight.  I  sprang  up,  and  rushed  to  the  window  looking  into  the  farm-virl. 
which  I  had  unfortunately  left  wide  open.  Again  the  pieivliig  en  thniiti 
through  me,  and  in  the  grey  of  the  coming  dawn  I  beheld  benesth  my  wiixU* 
a  form,  with  out.8tretched  neck,  the  upper  part  of  which,  just  beneath  the  hod. 
was  all  red,  as  if  covered  with  blood ;  and  then,  sir,  another  shriek,  krader  tkis 
before — "  Cock^a^doodle  doo—o—o — o-^~o  t  /  /"  Ay,  there  be  was,  my  beuti- 
ful  cock,  that  I  bought  at  the  last  Spring  Show  of  the  Dublin  Society---up,  uA 
dressed,  booted  and  spurred,  I  may  say ;  and  what's  more,  the  young  piA^f^ 
ist  had  all  his  wives  up,  and  stirring,  and  would  not  let  a  hen  of  ibem  all  Ik- 
abed  for  a  comfortable  half  hour's  nap  afler  he  had  turned  out  lumselfl  Vfri; 
Anthony,  I  laughed  heartily,  though,  you  may  be  sure,  I  bestowed  on  htm  u 
many  good  wishes  as  Mycillus,  the  cobblei*,  did  upon  his  offending  fovL  1  n. 
turned  to  bed,  but  so  thoroughly  aroused,  that  sleep  was  not  again  to  br- 
thought  of;  so  I  began  musing,  for  want  of  something  better  toao,aDdicT 
thoughts  turned,  naturally  enough,  upon  my  disturber,  l^ow  yoo  will  ask,  vtu 
Jacques  in  the  play — 

"  Of  what  kind  sboaM  this  cock  oome  of?" 

I  will  tell  you,  Anthony.  He  was  a  foreign  bird,  acock  of  a  Corsicaa  hn^l. 
that  was  continually  strutting  about,  clappmg  his  wings,  and  fighting  with  i. 
the  old  established  fowls  of  the  yard.  At  first  he  wils  quiet  enough.  Hut  tr  *. 
very  short  time  he  attacked  a  i>oor  old  Orleans  cock,  plucke*!  every  feathfr  •. 
of  his  tail,  and  lefl  him  and  an  old  hen,  and  some  chickens  of  the  same  hr>-  i. 
as  bare  as  the  back  of  my  hand ;  and  yet  for  all  his  strutting,  I  have  mtd  h.  . 
Sometimes,  in  wet  and  Htormy  weather,  with  his  plumes  draggling,  and  his  n^^: 
as  fallen  as  the  sorriest  fowl  of  them  all. 

Thinking  of  cocks,  made  me  somehow  think  of  Fn^nchmen,  and  it  «Cnirk  r 
that  though,  upon  the  whole,  a  Frenchman  is  typified  happily  enough  bv!.- 
cock — for  your  Frenchman  is  a  vain-glorious,  loud-speakmg,  btmd-elerat*  .:. 
strutting  animal ;  talking  magniloquent  common.places,   and  expnsssiDg  b}  i 
world  of  tropes,  figures,  and  florid  periphrases  what  John  Bull  would  state  'u  i 
gruff,  curt  monosyllable,  and  continually  intermeddling  with  and  di^turbin^  *• 
peace  of  the  world,  and  asserting  the  liberties  uf  other  nations  when  he  has :  ' 
no  more  than  the  name  of  it  at  home  (I  must  admit,  however,  that  be  is  ;:   • 
to  the  back-bone,  and  will  fight  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on) — yet  1  think.  : 
one  respect,  a  lark  or  a  iny  would  be  a  fitter  representative.      A  Frenchnua  • 
essentially  a  singin^.bird ;  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  places  he  it  n 
to  hop  about  and  sing  his  chanson.     Ue  did  so  in  the  monastery,  as  well  «»  ■• 
the  battle  field — under  the  monk*s  cowl  and  tlie  militain^'s  chaco — at  the  p>  j 
ful  vintage,  and  on  the  scaffold;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  thou^  an  autLi-r 
some  authority  denies  it,  that  hymns,  romances,  and  light  amaton'  »ong%  •  ■ 
full  of  sentiment,  wit,  liveliness,  and  delicacy — others  bluod-thir«»v,  fn'     s 
and  grotesque — were  composed  durino;  the  reijrn  oftem>r.     One  of  th(^m<-«  *  • 
has  very  felicitously  expressed  this  national  taste  : — •*  Ij^'n  Fram,^<  ont  tf  • 
chante,  ils  chanteront  toujours."  It  is,  however,  in  this  lighter  stvle  of  com|»«*  :•  ~ 
that  the  French  may  be  said  to  excel.      The  genius  of  their  Linguage,  th  •  , 
not  as  musical  as  the  Italian,  is  i^ufiiciently  siiite<l  for  the  choHMtm,  hut  the  <  *  '- 
or  song  of  a  higher  class  is  rarely  found  in  a  high  d«'tjree  of  excellemv,  lb  •  , 
Lamartine,  in  mo<lem  days,  has  produced  some  fin*  verses;  and  tht*  <■,-;    * 
quite  out  of  their  range.     Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  lan-'uago  worthy  •»?  '• 
name — no  |M)em  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  epirs  of  Dante,  Tiissts    • 
Milton.     But  the  French  chanson  must  not  l>e  lightly  eneeined.     The  atiir  - 
fh>m  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  has  thus  well  describetl  it: — 

"  Elle  cat  rezpmsion  de  tous  lea  sentiments,  elle  prpnd  mille  formes,  eJlr  ett  fcaie,  ait  r  <, 
badine,  f^cUni  e,  enthousia^te ;  elle  peint  ramoor,  elle  frtin«le  los  abtiA,  ellf  »'clf  rr  )i*>  -* 
accents  do  la  f^loire,  pile  stteodrit  \n  femme<s  elle  fait  tn*nibltfr  les  pai^i.^intA.  eUe  txsl"  '•" 
ooeans  et  c*«st  en  chantant  r|iiff  les  nolilats  fnin^'flis  ont  manclie  mux  comhats^  ivmrnt 
en  chantant  que  le  pcupla  laborieax  odoucii  sa  peine,  et  •*encour«g«  ii  ten  tim%'aiuc.** 

It  is  not  ascertained  when  the  French  fir^l  t<»ok  to  the  chan^ion  ;  for  mv  owr 
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part,  I  suspect  they  began  to  chirp  in  that  style  as  soon  as  they  chipped  the 
shell.  The  Normans  and  Provencals  did  not  sing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  in 
the  romance  language  of  the  troubadours.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  we 
find  a  chanson  a  boire  amongst  the  compositions  of  Eustache  Dcschamps,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of  that  species  extant.  In  the  following  century  the 
number  of  writers  in  this  style  amounted  to  about  seventy,  amongst  whom 
were  some  great  names,  such  as  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne^  aflerwards 
Kin^  of  Navarre,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  father  of  St. 
Louis.  From  that  time  the  number  constantly  increased,  till  the  whole  country 
was  flooded  with  chansons  about  every  thing  and  every  person,  political,  sati- 
rical, amatory,  bacchanalian,  martial,  and  pastoral.  I  met  not  long  since 
with  a  curious  piece  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  which  shows  what  an  inveterate 
chansonnier  is  Johnny  Crapaud.  There  were  in  Paris  and  its  environs,  in  the 
year  1845,  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  ''  Societes  Chantantes."  The 
rule  of  these  societies  was  that  each  member  should  compose  at  the  least  a 
chanson  every  month.  Now  assuming  that  each  society  consisted  of  twenty 
members,  a  very  low  average  indeed,  we  shall  have  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
of  those  song- writers,  producing  one  hundred  and  iifleen  thousand  two  hundred 
new  songs  yearly  !  If  to  this  we  add  the  number  of  amateurs,  who  bring  for- 
ward their  contributions  upon  all  interesting  domestic  occasions — death,  births, 
marriages,  and  soforth — perhaps  it  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  estimate 
the  yearly  crop  of  songs  in  the  Paris  district  to  three  hundred  thousand  1 1  Well, 
then,  there  is  all  the  rest  of  France  who  are  producers  on  a  large  scale.  For 
myself,  I  would  fear  to  make  an  estimate  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  high  as  a 
million  songs  in  the  year  for  the  entire  kingdom,  Paris  included  1 1 1  Am  I  not 
ri^ht  then,  dear  Anthony,  in  affirming  that  cock- crowing  gives  but  a  fiiint  idea 
of  the  everlasting  warbling  which  goes  on  in  La  Belle  France.  Thank  God, 
we  know  how  to  indulge  in  those  pleasures  in  moderation. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  song-singing  of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  I  will 
now  offer  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  a  comparatively  recent  period.  They  have 
been'  selected  as  they  came  to  hand,  but  will  each  afford  a  fair  sample  of  their 
kind  in  general. 

There  was  no  song  in  its  day  more  popular  in  France  than  that  wliich  is  still 
well  known  by  the  name  of  ''  MalbrooK."  The  air  is  said  by  Chateaubriand  to  be 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  but  the  words  were  probably  written  after  the 
year  1709,  though  they  did  not  become  known  till  after  the  death  of  the  famous 
Duke  of  Malbrough.  It  happened  that  the  nurse  of  the  young  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Ix)uis  the  Xv . — and  a  good  nurse  I  have  no  doubt  was  Madame  Poitrine,  if 
there  be  any  faith  to  be  placed  in  names— used  to  rock  the  young  scion  of  roy- 
alty to  sleep  in  his  cradle  with  a  song,  which  of  course  was  veir  consolatory  to 
the  ears  of  the  inmates  of  Versailles,  seeing  that  it  assailed  with  a  somewhat 
dastardly  ridicule  the  memory  of  a  hero  then  in  his  grave,  who,  while  living, 
made  Ix)uis  tremble  on  his  throne,  and  sue  in  vain  for  peace.  But  it  was, 
however,  some  comfort  for  Frenchmen  to  have  a  song  to  sing  about  one  who 
had  defeated  Villars  and  Boufflers,  and  routed  their  armies  at  Blenheim,  Ra- 
milies,  and  Malplaquet.  Accordingly,  Nurse  Poitrine  s  song  soon  reached  Paris, 
and  then  spread  all  over  France  ;  and  for  four  or  five  years  after,  you  could  hear 
nothing  (supposing  you  were  then  alive,  which  I  believe  was  not  the  case, 
Anthony)  than  the  refrain  of  "  Miranton,  miranton,  tnirontaine  I"  sung  with 
great  bravery.  So  satisfactory,  in  truth,  was  this  posthumous  victory  over  the 
great  general,  that  the  French  ladies  had  the  song  printed  on  fans  and  fire- 
screens, with  illustrations  of  the  duke's  burial,  the  duchess  on  her  tower,  and 
the  page  in  mourning.  Malbrook,  as  you  know,  is  the  corruption  of  the 
duke's  title, 

"  For  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways  ; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  pruned  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase, 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same." 

And  now  I  will  give  you  the  song  in  its  integrity,  and  you  can  judge  of  it 
for  yourself. 
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MOUT  £T  C03fV0I  UE  L.  i:«VINCICLK 
MALBBOOK. 

I. 

Malbrook  s*en  va-t  en  guerre, 
Mironton,  inironton,  mlrontaine ; 
Malbrook  sen  va-t-cn  guerre, 
Ne  sait  quand  rcviendra. 
Ne  sait  qnaud  reviendra, 
Ko  s>ait  quand  reviendra  ; 

Malbrouk  s'en  va-t -en  gucrro, 
Ne  sait  quand  reviendra. 

II. 
It  reviendra  zli  Puques, 
Allronton,  mirontonf  inarontainc ; 
It  reviendra  z*a  Paquea 
Ou  h  la  Trinit<^, 
Ou  Ik  la  Trintt<^. 

&c.,  &c. 


Til. 

La  Trinity  se  pasAC, 
Alironton,  mironton,  uiirontainc; 
La  Trinitd  se  passe, 
Malbrook  no  revient  pan, 
Malbrook  do  revicnt  pas. 


IV. 

Madame  k  sa  tour  niuntc, 
Mironton,  mironton,  niirontaine ; 
Madiinie  a  sa  tour  monte, 
Si  haut  quelle  pent  nionter, 
Si  liaut  qu'clle  pent  uionter. 

&c.,  Sec. 


V. 

Kile  aper^oit  sou  page, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine; 
Elle  aper9oit  son  page, 
Tout  de  nuir  habill^. 
Tout  do  noir  habille. 


VL 

Beau  page,  aii !  mon  beau  page, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Beau  page,  ah !  mon  boau  page. 
Quelle  Douvullo  apportes  ? 
Quelle  uouvelle  apportez  ? 

lie,  8cc 


VII, 

Aux  nouvcirs  que  j*appurto, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine; 
Aux  noavell's  que  J*apporte, 
Vo«  t)eanx  yeux  ront  plourer, 
Vus  beaux  }'c«x  vont  pleurcr. 


THE  DKATII  ASD  nUKIAL  OF  Hit  O* 
VIXCtBLS  XALBBOt'UlI* 

I. 

Malbroagirs  gone  to  the  wsr,  Sk— 
Mironton,  mironton,  wirniDtiiiw 

Nobody  knows,  by  gar,  Sir, 
Wtien  he'll  be  liack  agan, 
Wlico  liv*U  lie  tiack  a^ato, 
Wlicn  bc1l  be  back  agaia, 

Nob>«iy  know.s  by  g4r.  Sir, 
When  he*Il  be  back  agaio. 

If. 
Ile1I  come  back  a^ain  at  East.?— 

Mirimtt>n,  mironton,  mirontsicr^ 
Ilell  oom«:r  back  again  at  Easter, 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  ween. 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  ween. 

Or  at  Trinity,  I  vreen, 
He'll  come  back  agua  at  Eaatff, 

Or  at  THnity,  I 


in. 

But  Trinity  has  passed  by— 
Blironton,  mironton. 

But  Trinity  has  passed  by, 
And  he*s  not  oome  back  apda, 
He*s  not  come  back  again, 
He*s  not  oome  back  again, 

But  Trinity  is  passed  fay. 
And  he  8  not  come  bade  agsin. 

IV. 

My  lady  she  moontoil  her  tower — 
Mironton,  mironton,  msrantaine- 

Bty  lady  slic  mounte  1  her  tower. 
As  high  as  she  oould  attahi, 
As  high  as  bhe  oouM  attain, 
As  high  ns  she  conll  attain, 

My  lady  she  mountcl  her  tnwer, 
As  high  as  she  could  attain. 

V. 

She  »pied  his  page  a-ridfng 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine- 

She  spied  his  page  a-riding 
In  black  along  the  plain, 
In  black  along  the  plain. 
In  black  along  the  plain. 

She  spitHl  his  page  ft-riding 
In  black  ahmg  the  plain. 

ru 

'*  My  preUy  page,  what  tidii^  ?• 
Mironton,  mironton, 

My  pretty  page,  yoor  tidings? 
To  hear  them  I  am  fain. 
To  hear  them  I  am  ftin, 
To  hear  tiiem  I  am  fUa, 

My  pretty  psge,  yoor  ddinp? 
To  hear  them  I  am  fiUn.* 

VIL 

**  The  news  I  bring,  my  lady— 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirantaiiif- 

The  news  I  bring,  my  la4y. 
Will  make  yonr  eyes  to  rahi. 
Will  make  your  eyes  to  nhi, 
Will  make  yonr  e)'es  to  rain, 

The  news  1  briiii;,  my  Inly. 
\S\W  umWc  y%x\u  m*tf  (u  rauw 


if^n] 
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VIII. 

Qdllni  rot  liaUu 

lUfOillQB,  IHFOQtOII,  MiraOtallM  { 

Qrilitt  roi  iMbita  KotM 
£l  VM  mUm  faroeM< 
Etf«t«tiMl»oeb4i. 

^K^  Ike. 


IS. 

MonrfiMt  d1C«lbraok  «t  moit, 
MifwtoB,  miniQtoo,  mlrmiUiiM; 
llooilMr  d'M«lbrool(  Mt  mort, 
Ritmortot  Mt^rrtf! 
Ell  Mft  «t  anlerrv ! 

Itc,  lie 


X. 

JTti  m  pofter  M  t«rre, 
Monatoa,  airantoa,  mironCaiiM; 
JTal  w  pofftar  eo  t«n«» 
P«r  q«itft  a*oAcian| 
Par  ^MtM  m'oAckn. 


XL 

L*m  portelt  m  mlnmt, 


V 

V 

Li 


VIIU 

**  Put  oA'yvur  ro«y  g«nuenU— 
llinmioii,  mirootoo,  miroqtaliM — 

Put  olTyoiir  n&y  gannentj, 
And  ike  your  mHu  truln, 
And  du  your  ntln  tniu, 
And  eko  your  Mlin  train, 

Put  off  your  rofy  garmentii 
And  eke  your  Mtin  train. 


IX. 


ma  am— 


''  My  lord  of  Maribnwgh'a  de«l, 

liiroatoo,  mirontoo,  miroola 
My  lord  ofMarlbroogh't  dcMl, 

And  in  tiie  grave  it  lain, 

And  in  the  grave  ia  lain, 

And  in  the  grave  ia  lain. 
My  \fitd  of  Marlbrough^e  dead,  ma'am, 

And  in  the  grave  is  lain. 


^  I  nw  him  lotlM  grav« 
Mlrontoo,  mironCoo,  mirantaii 

I  Mw  him  to  the  grava  boma 
By  four  of  bto  gentlnMB, 
By  Ibur  of  hla  gentleman. 
By  fiior  of  hia  gentlemen, 

I  MW  him  to  the  grave  bonie 
By  four  of  his  gentlemen. 

XI. 

"  One  gentleman  hon  hia 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine 
One  bora  his  cuiraaa,  another 

His  hocklor  did  ntain, 

Hia  bnekler  dkl  ratain, 

His  buekler  dM  retain. 
One  bora  hb  cuiraaa,  another 

Hla  bndder  dU  retain. 


I*  US  portali 


Lm 
Vi 


gmd  nbn^ 
ijrootaine; 
aoQ  grand  MMe^ 

na  portaH  rien. 


deaatoBBbe, 


; 


daantomba^ 

Tea  plmtaL 

lie  4c. 


8«rln 


U 

u 


bplM 


ftCn^e. 


▼OU  XXXVI.— 2CO.  CCXIII. 


''ThetUidhisbigswoid 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirantaine— 

Hie  third  )]iM  big  sword  carried, 
The  fourth  bora— nothings  I  ween. 
Hie  fourth  bora— nothing,  I  ween. 
The  fourth  bora— nothing,  I  ween, 

Tlie  third  hla  big  aword  carried, 
The  fourth  bora— nothing,  I  wean. 

xm. 

**  Around  hb  tomb  they  planted — 
Miranton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 

The  roaemafka  they  planted 
Around  liia  tomb  to  train. 
Around  hla  tomb  to  train. 
Around  hla  tomb  to  train, 

Hie  roaemariea  they  planted. 
Around  hia  tomb  to  train. 

XIV. 

^  Upon  the  topmoot  branchaa— 
Mironton,  mironton,  mlrontaina— 

Upon  the  toprooat  branehca 
We  heard  a  nlghUngaWa  atrain. 
We  heard  a  nightingale^  atrain. 
We  heard  a  nightingale's  atrain. 

Upon  the  topmost  bmnchis 
We  heard  a  nightingale's  strain. 

X 
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XV. 

On  vit  vokr  son  inie, 
MiroBton,  miroulon,  miroDtaiae ; 
On  vit  voltr  son  ame, 
An  traverv  dts  UurUrt, 
Au  travera  det  lanriart. 

Ice,  Sic. 


XVI. 

Chacuo  mit  ventre  k  terra, 
Mironton,  nironton,  mirontaine ; 
Ctiacun  mit  ventre  k  terra 
£t  pais  86  releva, 
£t  puis  se  releva. 

Ice,  8(0. 


xvii. 
Pour  chaiiter  les  vieioiew, 
Mirooton,  mironton,  mirontaiiie ; 
Pour  chanter  les  victoiret, 
Que  Malbrottgii  lempMtta, 
Que  Malbreugh  remporta. 

fro.,  ke. 


XVItL 

La  cMmcnle  fiute, 
Mirooton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
La  otfr^monie  faite, 
Cbacun  s'en  fat  oouclier, 
Chacon  8*en  fui  coucher. 


Lei  Uns  atec  leurs  femraes, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Lm  uq8  (vea  lenre  femmea, 
El  les  aulres  tons  seals, 
EI  Its  autres  tout  siols. 


XV. 

*^  We  saw  bis  soul  fly  npwards*— 

Miroqton,  mironton,  mirontaine-^ 
Fly  up  through  tbe  laard  branata, 

The  heavens  to  attain, 

The  heavens  to  attain, 

Tbe  heavens  to  attain, 
We  saw  ills  sonl  flj  upwards, 

Tbe  heavens  to  attain. 

XVT. 

**  Eadi  man  down  on  the  earth  fcS — 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine.^ 
Each  man  down  on  the  earth  fell, 

And  then — got  up  again. 

And  then — got  up  agaiUi 

And  then— got  up  again, 
Each  man  down  on  the  earth  fell. 

And  then — ^got  up  again. 

XVIf. 

**  To  sing  the  mighty  triumph*— 
Miroqton,  mbronton,  minrntaine— 

To  sing  the  mighty  triumpba 
That  Matbrough  did  attain, 
That  Malbrongh  did  attahi, 
That  Ifalbnugh  did  atuin ; 

To  sing  the  mighty  triamplis 
That  Malbrough  did  attain. 

xvni. 

"  The  ceremony  ended— 
Miroqton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 

The  ceremony  ended, 
Each  man  his  bed  did  gain, 
Each  man  his  bed  did  gain. 
Each  man  his  bed  did  gain, 

The  ceremony  ended, 

Each  man  his  bed  did  gain. 


"  Some  with  ihelr  wives  to  bed  vent — 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine— 
Some  with  their  wives  to  bed  went, 

Some  did  alone  remain, 

Some  did  alone  remain, 

Some  did  alone  remain, 
Some  with  their  wives  to  bed  went, 

Some  did  alone  remain. 


Ce  n*e8t  pas  qn*il  en  manque, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Ce  n^est  pas  qn*il  en  manque, 
Car  J^en  oonnais  beauoonp, 
Car  j'en  connais  beaocoap. 

lie,  kc 


XXI. 

Dea  blondes  et  des  bmneSi 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Des  blondes  et  des  brnnea, 
Et  des  cbataign's  aussi, 
Et  dM  ehat«ign*8  anssi. 


"  But  not  for  lade  of  ladies— 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 
But  not  for  lack  of  ladies. 

In  faith  I  will  maintain, 

In  faith  I  will  maintain. 

In  faith  I  will  maintain, 
But  not  for  lack  of  ladies. 

In  faith  I  will  maintain. 

XXT. 

"  Of  white  ones  or  of  dark  ones— 

Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine— 
Of  white  ones  or  of  dark  ones, 

Or  yet  of  browu  again. 

Or  yet  of  brown  again, 

Or  yet  of  brown  again, 
Of  white  ones  or  of  dark  ones. 

Or  yet  of  brown  i^in. 
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XXIT. 

J^n'ei^  <iia  pM  davantnge, 
Mironton,  ^ironton,  miruntaine } 
J*o*en  di^  pa4  davanUge, 
Car  «D  vwXk  z*BBme^ 
Car  en  ToiU  s*4mz, 


xzii. 

*'  So  now  no  more  I'll  tell  yon — 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine — 

So  now  no  more  I'U  tell  yon, 
For  no  more  doth  remaioi 
For  no  more  doth  remain, 
For  no  more  doth  remain, 

So  now  no  more  1*11  tell  you, 
For  no  more  doth  remain." 


After  ally  there  is  something  irresistibly  serio-comic  in  these  details,  and  an 
Englishman  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  little  domestic  arrangements  with  which 
the  valiant  soldiers  are  described  as  solacing  themselves,  after  performing  the 
last  rites  of  sepulture,  and  singing  the  praises  of  Malbrook.  This  song  has  an 
additional  interest,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  great  favourite  with  Napoleon ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  when  mounting  his  horse  to  go  to  battle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  humming  "Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,*'  But  he  sang  it  in  no  spirit  of 
mean  disparagement.  The  soul  of  the  great  captain  knew  too  well  how  to  honour 
and  appreciate  a  kindred  spirit.  Talking,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  ^ith 
the  Count  de  las  Casas,  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  Marlborough,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  terms  of  eulogy  and  respect ;  and  then,  remembering  his 
favourite  chauson,  he  smiled,  and  said  "  Yoila  pourtant  ce  que  c  est  que  le  ridi- 
cule; il  stigmatise  tout  jusqu'  a  la  victoire ;"  upon  which  he  hummed  the  first 
couplet  for  the  last  time  in  his  life. 

The  amatory  songs  of  the  French  are  beyond  all  number,  and  their  charaoter 
and  merits  take  an  equally  wide  range.  Some  of  them  are  sportive,  fluent, 
and  graoeful ;  while  others,  and  they  comprise  a  very  large  average,  are  me- 
diocre  enough,  an^  often  too  licentious  for  our  better  tastes ;  but  what  can  you 
expect  when  one  year  brings  forth  a  hundred  thousand  songs.  Here  is  a  little 
ballad,  which  is  in  jg;reat  estimation  amongst  the  Parisians ;  though  I  cannot  say 
it  is  faultless,  still  it  is  thoroughly  French.  The  air  is  a  sweet  one,  and  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lulli ;  and  it  has  gained  additional  celebrity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charming  variations  written  to  it  by  Boyeldieu. 


AU  CLAIR  DB  LA  LUITE. 
I. 

An  dair  de  la  lane, 
Mon  ami  Kerrot, 
Pr6te-moi  ta  plame 
Four  ^crire  un  mot. 
Ma  chandelle  est  morte^ 
Je  n*ai  plus  de  feu. 
Ouvre-moi  ta  porta 
Poor  Tamour  de  Diea. 

IL 

An  clair  de  la  lane, 
Pierrot  r^pondit : 
Je  n'ai  pas  de  plume, 
Je  suia  dans  moa  lit. 
Va  cbez  la  voisine, 
Je  croia  qu*elle  y  eat. 
Car  dans  sa  cuisine, 
On  bat  le  briquet 

IIL 

An  dair  de  la  lane, 
L'aimable  Labia 
Frappe  chez  la  brune ; 
£ir  r^pond  sou^ain : 
Qui  frapp'  de  la  sortf  7 
lI  dit  k  son  toar : 
Onvrez  votrp  porte. 
Poor  le  di^a  d^amour. 


BT  THE  UGHT  OF  THE  MOOK. 
I. 

**  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Pierrot,  gossip  mine, 
Pray  lend  me  your  pen 

To  write  just  one  line ;       , 
My  candle's  gone  out, 

My  fire  I've  no  more, 
For  the  dear  love  of  God 

Then  open  your  door.'* 

IL 

By  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Gossip  Pierrot  said, 
"  I've  not  got  a  pen. 

And  I'm  gone  to  my  bed  ; 
Go  ask  of  my  neighboar, 

She's  in,  if  I'm  right, 
There's  a  noise  in  her  kitchen 

Like  striking  a  light" 

KL 

By  the  light  of  tlie  moon 

I  saw  Lupin  retreat, 
Tin  be  knocked  at  the  door 

Of  the  little  brunette ; 
"Who's  knocking  so  late  ?" 

She  cried,  *'  Do  give  o'er :" 
"Tor  the  dear  God  of  Love," 

He  sighed,  "  Open  your  door." 
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IV. 

Au  cUir  de  la  luno, 
On D*7 volt qaun  peu. 
On  chercha  la  plome, 
On  chercha  du  fan. 
Kn  cherdiant  d*  la  sorte, 
Je  n*8ais  c*  qn*on  troiiva : 
Maia  j*  saia  que  la  porta 
Sur  enx  se  fenna. 


IV. 

By  tha  light  of  the 

It  waa  not  vmy  Uigfati 
They  Mardied  fcr  the  pn 

And  thej  groped  fcr  th«  %ht ; 
But  iomebow,  while  gropfa^ 

TIa  true  I  declare, 
The  door  of  the  Hiainhfr 

Waa  cloeed  on  tbe  paic 


Now,  Anthony,  I  will  give  j'ou  a  soug  with  s  moral  in  it*  ai  I  thiak  I  hor 
you  protect  that  there  is  very  httle  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  "An  dair  de  k  Xaat' 
This  haiy  in  my  opinion,  ffrace,  Fprightlineas,  and  point  in  it»  and  imacki  ol  tW 
style  of  our  own  unriyalled  lyrist.  Alas  I  who  shall  Uradi  his  lyre  when  tk 
hand  of  the  master  is  cold  in  the  grave ! 


VOYAGE  DE  L*AMOUB  ET  DU  TEMPS. 

I. 

A  voyager  pauant  sa  via, 
Certain  vieillard  nomind  le  Teinpjs 
Prba  d*un  fleuve  arrive  et  8*^-rie ; 
Ayes  pit*i<$  de  mee  vieux  ans. 
Eh  quo!  I  ear  oes  bonla  on  m'oablie, 
Moi  qui  oompte  tons  les  instants ; 
Mas  bons  amis,  je  voua  snppHe, 
Venez,  venez  passer  le  Temps.    (6t>.) 


IL 

De  faotre  cot^,  sur  la  plage, 
Floa  d*une  fille  regnrdait, 
Voulant  aider  k  son  passage, 
Snr  un  bateau  qu^Amonr  guldait. 
Miais  one  d'elles,  bien  plus  sage, 
Lear  rtfptftalt  ces  mots  prudunts : 
Bien  sonveot  on  a  fait  naufhige. 
En  cfaeichant  a  passer  le  Temps. 


(6a.) 


in. 


L' Amour  gaiment  ponsse  au  rivage, 

n  aboade  tout  prte  da  Temps ; 

n  lol  propose  le  voyage, 

L'embarqae  et  s*abandonne  aox  vents. 

Agitant  sea  rames  l^g^res, 

U  dit  et  redtt  dans  ses  chanta : 

Vons  voyes  bien,  Jeanea  berg^res, 

Que  TAmoar  fiut  passer  le  Temps.    (Ms.) 


IV. 

Ifsis  toot  h  coop  1*  Amour  as  lasse ; 
Oa  fut  Ih  toojonn  son  d^faut. 
Le  Terape  prit  la  nune  h  sa  place, 
Ethdditt  Qooll  cAleraltotI 
Panvre  enfant*  quelle  est  u  lUblessa? 
Tb  dors,  at  Je  ehaata  k  mon  tour, 
Ge  beau  reftala  de  U  vieOlsMe : 
Ah  1  le  Temps  lUt  paasar  rAmoor.  (Ms.) 


LOVB  A9a> 


Old  Time  one  day,  while  on  his  way, 

In  journeying  throqgh  the  weill  fir  e*^. 
Was  stopped  beside  a  bnrriar  wlds-- 

A  deep  and  awiftly  roUiag  river. 
And  whUe  he  etood  beaide  tha  ted, 

He  cried  **Alaa!  wiU  aoneeemtsasli^ 
Upon  this  spot  Tm  quite  ftngoC, 

While  predooa  mooesite  lest  ly  bf  ». 
Dear  young  ftieads!  will  bom,  tU 
Qiveahaadto 


Thns  while  he  eried  acraw  the  lida, 

Some  fair  girla  longed,  hia 
To  aid  him  o*er  the  atream  to 

In  a  light  akiff  that  Love 
But  one  young  maid  new  ahook  \m  hal 

The  eageat  ahe  of  the  coUectka ; 
And  while  her  hand  restralaed  the  bmi 

Her  wise  lips  uttered  thb  ruisctina 
*'FaIl  often  hava  yso^  aaiiik  aW 


Love  seised  his  oar,  and  Ibr  the 

Across  the  stream  he*s  gaDy 
And  soon  his  boat  la  ssoi  to  float 

Cloeeto  whcreOldTlma  slsads 
And  brsvety  now  Love  tarns  the  fnm 

To  pass  Old  Tims  acroa  tha  riw; 
He  spnads  hb  sail  tocalch  tha  gak 
$  And  to  hie  anna  the  thin 
And  as  he  dcaves  the 

Hie  light  skiff  o*er  the 
With  joyous  song  he  speeds 

And  thus  hedtenia,  whik  still 
"^  Hark  yon  wen,  each  U 
Love  alone  con  makn 

nr. 
ButYonngLove'astfsngth  gives  wy  alley 

To  shrink  from  toQ  Is  aye  Us 
Tbne  takes  hb  plaee  and  polls 

Aadcrim  **  Pbor  child,  your  Uwidanl 
lie  down  and  aleep,  the  oars  TV 

And  la  my  tarn  HI  slag  a 
Both  tms  and  aage— the  aoag  ef 
Tbongh  youth  M 
wi&pleasanu 
*  Br  wise  and  learn,  earh  Wl  \ 
Time  ^\\\  surelv  make  l>*te 
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So  much  for  love  songs.  And  now  in  oonclusion  you  sbAll  have  something 
that  is  an  ovcr-true  picture  of  the  life  of  many  a  young  Parisian — eay>  poor,  ana 
reckless — taking  the  world  as  it  comes ;  to-day  sipping  his  cafe  auleat,  and  sing- 
ing his  song  amongst  the  '*Enfans  do  Cavean,"  or  at  the  ''Societe  des  LaptM,'  or 
"  dei  Oiseaux  ;*'  to-morrow  shooting  an  archbishop  from  behind  the  barricades, 
or  dancing  in  midnight  orgies  in  the  Luxembourg  or  the  Louvre.  The  verses 
are  good,  and  such  as  Beranger  might  own  to  without  a  blush,  though  they  are 
not  his. 


I.B  inNAQB  DB  OAB^Qir. 

I. 

Je  loge  aa  quatridme  ftage, 
(Test  U  quo  finit  Teacalier; 
Je  suls  ma  ftmme  de  manage, 
Hon  domestlqae  et  mon  portier. 
Dea  crdandera,  quand  la  oohorte, 
Aa  iQgb  Sonne  k  tonr  de  bras, 
Cest  toajonrsi  en  oavrant  ma  porte, 
Moi  qoi  dis  que  je  n*y  suis  pas. 

n. 
De  tons  mes  meubles  l*inyentaire 
Tiendrait  nn  carrtf  de  papier ; 
Ponitant  Je  re^ois  d*ordtoaire 
Des  viflites  dans  mon  grenier* 
Je  meCs  les  gens  fort  k  lenr  aiae : 
A  la  porte  an  bavard  mandit, 
Tons  mea  amis  snr  nne  chaise, 
Et  ma  maitrcsse  sur  mon  lit 

m. 
Vers  ma  demeure  quand  ta  marches, 
Jeune  beaut^,  va  doucement ; 
Crois-moi,  quatre-vingt-dix-hait  marches 
Ne  ae  montent  pas  lestement 
Lorsqae  Ton  arrive  k  mon  gite, 
On  se  sent  un  certain  dmoi ; 
Jamais  sans  que  son  coeur  palpite, 
Une  femme  n*entre  chez  moi. 

IV. 

Gonrmands,  voos  voalez,  jlmagine, 
De  moi,  pour  faire  certain  cas, 
Avoir  r^tat  de  ma  cuisine. 
tSachez  que  je  fais  trois  repas : 
Le  dejeuner  m*est  tr&s  facile, 
De  tous  cot^s  je  le  re9oi ; 
Je  ne  dine  jamais  qu*en  ville, 
Et  ue  soupe  jamaist  chez  moi. 

V. 

Je  suis  riche,  et  j'ai  pour  campagne 
Tous  les  environs  de  Paris ; 
J*ai  mille  chateanx  en  Espagne ; 
J*ai  pour  fermiers  tous  mes  amis. 
J*a!,  pour  faire  le  petit-maitre, 
Sur  la  place  un  cabriolet ; 
J'ai  mon  jardin  sur  ma  fendtre, 
Et  mes  rentes  dans  mon  gilet 

VI. 

Je  vols  plus  d*un  millionnaire 
Sur  moi  s%^ayer  aujourd'hui : 
Dana  ma  rich(b«3e  imagtnaire, 
Jtf  snU  aussi  riche  que  luu 
Je  ne  vis  qu'au  joiir  la  joum^e, 
Lui  vante  ses  deniers  comptants : 
Et  puis,  )k  la  fin  de  Vann^ 
Kous  arrivons  en  mime  tempi. 


BACHELOR  8  FARB. 
I. 

Up  "  fonr-pair  stairs  back,**  is  my  room-— 

The  parlour  that*s  next  to  the  sky — 
My  own  yalet,  and  porter,  and  groom, 

And  hoa8el(Gq)er  also  am  I. 
When  my  crediton^  come  by  the  score, 

All  clamouring  and  making  a  din, 
Myself  for  myself  ope*s  the  door, 

To  annonnoe  that  I  am  not  within. 

It. 
My  famitnre's  scant-»I  believe 

Tou  could  writeon  your  hand  the  whole  list; 
Yet  visits  each  day  I  receive 

In  my  garret  as  well  as  the  best 
I  put  folks  at  their  ease  without  care, 

To  the  door  every  blabber  I  lead ; 
All  my  friends  I  seat  on  my  one  chair, 

And  my  sweet-heart  I  place  on  my  bed. 

in. 
Sweet  girl,  when  yon  mount  to  my  den, 

Take  it  easy  and  slow  I  entreat ; 
Believe  me  four  score  and  eighteen 

Steps  are  not  to  be  scampered  up  fleet. 
For  when  you've  arrived  at  my  lair, 

Tou*ll  find  yourself  flurried  and  blown. 
And  no  woman  somehow  enters  there 

Whose  heart  does  not  flutter,  I  own. 

IV. 

Now  jre  gourmands,  you're  longing  to  know, 

All  about  my  cuiune  I  opine, 
For  ye  class  every  man,  high  or  low. 

By  the  manner  in  which  he  can  dine. 
Be  it  known,  I  take  three  meals  a  day, 

I*ve  ray  breakfiist  wherever  I  roam ; 
I  dine  always  in  town — *tis  my  way— 

And  I  never  take  supper  at  home. 

v. 

I  am  rich ;  Tve  a  noble  demesne — 

The  outlets  of  Paris  all  round ; 
I've  a  thousand  chateaus — ^they're  in  Spahi, 

And  my  friends  farm  my  houses  and  ground. 
Whenever  Fd  fkin  cat  a  dash, 

I  have  always  my  cab— on  the  stand; 
My  garden  comes  dose  to  my  sash. 

And  my  rent's  in  my  fob — safe  at  hand. 

VI. 

I  see  many  a  millionaire  smile 

At  my  poverty,  proad  of  his  pelf; 
In  my  wealth,  though  bnt  fancied  the  while, 

I  think  Fm  as  ridi  as  himself. 
For  me,  I  ne'er  look  past  to-day, 

11$  counts  wealth  brought  from  every  clime ; 
But  we  find,  when  the  veer's  passed  away, 

That  we  botli  reach  its  end  the  same  Uma. 
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Vll. 

Un  grancl  liomiiie  i  dit  dans  ion  Uvre, 
Que  tout  ekt  bien,  U  m*en  flouvient 
TranquiUemeilt  laissoaA^nons  vivre, 
£t  pronoos  le  tempe  oomme  il  vient 
Si,  poor  reciter  oe  bas  monde, 
Diea  nous  consultait  aajourd'bui. 
ConvenoQS-en  tous  2i  la  roude, 
Nona  iM  feriona  pas  mieax  que  liu. 


vit. 

All  is  goodf  aa  aotna  idae  writer  aagrii 

And  oft  to  my  miod  it  comes  homa*^ 
Lst  as  tranqailly  live  all  our  daya, 

And  just  tolce  time  and  things  as  thegro^ittat 
In  re-making  this  world  here  below, 

To  consult  us  should  God  condescend, 
We'd  be  forced  to  agree,  I  well  know, 

AVe  could  make  it  no  better  in  th'  end. 


Now,  dear  Anthoay,  there  is  philosophy  as  well  as  fun  in  this  ballad,  and  it  is 
a  Frenohman's  view  of  life  thoroughly ;  he  will  go  singing  through  the  world 
as  long  as  he  has  a  sous  in  his  pocket ;  and  while  he  has  a  iiong  and  his  eau  euere 
you  cannot  utterly  break  his  spirit.    As  one  of  their  own  writers  has  said — 

"  Qnand  on  chante,  si  Ton  n*est  pas  heureux  on  croit  Tdtrs,  at  c'aat  baauooap." 

Let  us,  too,  do  them  justice.  If  they  can  all  sing,  a  great  many  of  them  can 
do  mord.  In  all  the  arts  and  sciences  that  civilize  life  and  advance  humanity, 
they  hold  places  as  high  as  any  other.  They  are  polite,  hospitable^  and  good- 
natured —agreeable  companions,  and  by  no  means  bad  friends.  And  I  would 
now  part  with  them  in  all  ami^,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  stable  constitution,  a  rational 
liberty,  and  a  fraternization  that  will  aim  at  something  more  fhitemal  than 
cuttizig  each  other's  throats. 

Ever  your's,  dear  Anthony, 

Jonathan  Frbkb  Slznobby. 

Tq  Aathony  Poplar,  Sfg. 


BSCONO  8C1SNTIFXC  BALtOON  ASCENT  OF  MM.   BAREAL  AND  BXXtO. 


Having  given  in  our  last  number  a 
brief  notice  of  the  scientific  aerial 
voyage  made  by  MM.  Barral  and 
Bixio  from  the  garden  of  the  Obser- 
vator^  of  Paris,  and  commented  on 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
abortive,  and  well  nigh  brought  a  se- 
rious disaster  on  these  enterprising 
savans,  some  account  of  another  at- 
tempt,  with  a  like  object,  since  made 
by  the  same  individuals,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  our  last  number  we  showed  the 
extreme  imprudence  committed  in 
venturing  to  traverse  the  upper  re- 
^ons  of  tne  air  without  that  experience 
in  the  management  of  an  agent  of 
transport  so  peculiar,  which  would 
have  given  some  guarantee  for  their 
safety. 

The  balloon  selected  for  that  occa^ 
sion,  if  the  word  selected  can  be 
properlv  used,  was  a  worn-out,  thread- 
bare vehicle,  having  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  hold  itself  together;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  when 
it  rose  into  the  more  rarified  strata,  it 
burst  in  two  places,  letting  the  voy- 


agers fall  to  the  earth  with  a  frightful 
rapidity.  Nothing  could  have  saved 
them  but  the  most  admirable  self-pos- 
session  and  courage. 

Two  mistakes  committed  on  that 
occasion  were  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
all  who  heard  and  read  the  narrative 
of  their  expedition — first,  that  of  ven- 
turing in  a  frail  and  inefficient  vehicle ; 
and  secondlv,  that  of  refusing  to  be 
accompanied,  by  a  practised  aeronaut. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  afler 
the  disaster  which  they  had  so  narrowly 
escaped,  that  they  should  again  repeat 
both  these  errors. 

On  the  present  occasion  they  actu- 
ally selected  the  verv  same  worn-out, 
threadbare,  frail  vehicle,  and  chose 
the  same  individual  to  superintend  its 
preparation  and  inflation.  The  result, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  pretty  nearly  what 
might  have  been  expected;  and,  al- 
though the  present  voyage  was  not 
quite  so  abortive  as  the  last,  the  ad- 
venturous voyagers  failed  to  realise 
their  programme,  and  encountered  the 
same  incident 

It  is  understood  that  overtures  were 
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made  to  one  or  ihore  of  iliS  persons 
who  haye  receiitly  Men  erigatred  in 
making  balloon  ascents  in  Paris  as  a 
spedtacle.  It  so  happehed  that  there 
was  an  nhusual  choice  of  those  per- 
sons, as  within  the  last  few  weeks 
three  or  fbur  balloons  per  week  ascend^ 
ed  from  different  places  in  and  near 
the  French  inetropolis.  The  aeroniiuts 
who  were  applied  to^  however,  declined 
tlie  proposition,  unless  they  were  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  savans  in 
person.  These  conditions  being  re- 
fused, MM.  Barral  and  Bixio  were 
thkt>wn  back  upon  M.  Dupuis-Del- 
court,  who  supplied  the  balloon  and 
superintended  it  on  the  former  occ&. 
sion.  It  was  a^ed  that  this  balloon 
should  be  patched  and  refitted,  and 
that,  to  ^ve  it  greater  buoyancy,  in- 
stead of  inflating  it  with  the  common 
carboretted  hydrogen  fabricated  by 
the  gas  companies,  pure  hydro^n  gas 
should  bo  made  on  the  spot  for  it. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  being 
made,  it  was  resolved  that  the  ascent 
should  take  place  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  26th  ult. ;  but  the  weather 
proving  unfavourable,  the  ascent  was 
postponed  to  the  next  day.  The  bal- 
loon had  been  taken  to  the  Observa- 
tory, however,  and  the  nccessal'y  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  pure 
nydrogeii  gas  established  in  the  gar- 
den. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
Sf7th,  the  sun  rose  m  unclouded  splen- 
dour, and  every  fchingbortended  fkvour- 
ably  for  the  dav.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  tor  the  inflation,  which 
Was  accOTdingly  Oommenced  at  6  a.m., 
but  was  not  completed  until  1  p.m. 

In  the  meanwnile,  however,  the  fif- 
i&ament  became  overcast  with  a  dense 
pluviose  doud,  and  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents.  Everything  indicated  a  tem- 
pestuoos  afternoon.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, grave  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  whether  the  ascent  should  take 
place;  but  to  this  the  intrepid  and 
adventurous  savans  responded,  that  so 
far  from  seeing  in  the  atmospheric 
condition  causes  for  the  postponement 
of  the  intended  measure,  they  disco- 
vered more  reasons  than  ever  for  its 
prosecution.  What  was  the  object  of 
the  project  ?  Was  it  not  to  penetrate! 
into  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  to 
obtain  a  close  view  of  the  stupendous 
apparatus  in  which  the  tempest  and 
the  tornado,  the  thunder,  the  lightning, 
and  the  raid,  ate  elaborated ;  to  dis. 


cover  Uie  pencil  with  Vrhich  the  rain, 
bow  is  painted,  and  the  torch  with 
which  the  meteor  is  lighted;  and  if 
there  were  grounds  for  hoping  that 
circurnstahces  might  arise  which  would 
not  only  place  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  theatre  of  this  vast  machinery,  but 
that  they  might  have  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  it  actually  at  work,  to  catch, 
so  to  speak,  nature  in  the  fact,^a^an2t 
delicto,  was  not  this  to  be  regarded  as 
a  still  stronger  incentive  to  the  exe- 
cution of  their  design  rather  than  a 
reason  for  its  postponement  ? 

These  considerations  prevailed,  tod 
in  spite  of  the  state  of  tne  heavens  the 
ascent  was  resolved  on. 

To  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  balloon 
was  attached  a  cylindrical  sleeve  of 
silk,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  which 
was  left  open  to  let  the  gas  freely- 
escape  during  the  ascent,  so  as  to  pre« 
vent,  as  was  supposed,  the  balloon 
from  being  ruptured  by  any  failure  of 
the  valve. 

The  car  was  suspended  at  abont 
thirteen  fbet  below  the  end  of  this 
sleeve,  and  consequentlv  about  forty-** 
three  feet  below  the  balloon. 

The  instruments  were  suspended 
round  an  iron  ring,  which  was  attached 
to  the  usual  wooden  hoop  to  which 
the  car  is  attached.  The  form  of 
this  iron  ring  was  such  that  the  instril- 
ments  were  placed  in  the  most  conve- 
nient position  for  the  observers. 

These  instruments  were  as  follows  i 

First — Two  siphon  barometers^  gra- 
duated on  the  tubes.  In  which  tho 
superior  maniscus  was  only  to  be  ob^ 
served,  the  position  of  th^  inferiof 
maniscus  being  given  by  a  table  con- 
structed from  direct  observations  mad^ 
in  the  Laboratory.  To  each  of  these 
barometers  a  centigrade  thermometet^ 
was  attached. 

Secondly — ^Three  thermometers.  Id 
which  arbitrary  scalos  were  attached, 
the  signification  of  the  numbers  of  which 
were  known  only  to  M.  Regnaulfii 
who  constructed  them*  These  were 
fixed  to  a  metallic  plate  at  a  distance  ot 
about  two  inches  asundet^  The  tCibo  of 
the  first  was,  as  usual,  left  clean ;  that 
of  the  second  was  blackened  with 
smoke;  and  that  of  the  third  wa^ 
covered  With  a  cylinder  of  polished 
silver,  which  also  covered  a  portion  of 
the  tube.  The  bulbs  of  all  these  wero 
cylinders,  whose  diameters  were  smalt 
compared  with  their  length.  Imme- 
diately below  the  reservoirs  oti  the 
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metallic platet  wni  a  silver  plate,  highly 
polished. 

These  thermometers  were  so  dis* 
posed  upon  one  side  of  the  car  aa  to 
i*emain  continually  under  the  action  of 
solar  radiation. 

Thirdly — A.  vertical  thermometer, 
furnished  also  with  an  arbitrary  scale, 
the  cylindric.il  reservoir  of  which  was 
enclosed  by  several  concentrical  cylin* 
ders  of  polished  tin,  having  spaces  be- 
tween them,  and  open  at  their  basea 
to  allow  the  free  circulation  of  the  air. 
This  instrument  was  intended  to  show, 
at  least  approximately,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  shade. 

Fourthly — A  psychrometer,  formed 
by  two  thermometers,  with  an  arbi- 
trary scale. 

Fiflhly-^A  condensing  hygrometer 
of  M«  Kegnault. 

Sixth1y-.-Tubes  of  caustic  potash, 
and  pumice-stone,  impregnated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  for  measuring;  the  quan. 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The 
nuantity  of  air  to  be  tninsmitted 
through  these  was  determined  by  a 
pump  of  known  capacity. 

Seventhly — ^Two  iUsks  of  known  ca^ 
pacity,  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  in 
steel,  and  intended  to  collect  the  air 
in  the  higher  regions.  These  flasks 
were  fixed  in  tin  boxes,  and  had  been 
completely  exhausted  before  the  as. 
cent. 

Eighthly— A  self-registering  ther- 
mometer, to  show  the  minimum  tem. 
Serature,  constructed  by  M.  Walfer- 
en.  These  thermometers,  graduated 
by  M.  Walferden  himself,  were  en* 
dosed  in  tin  cases,  pierced  with  holes, 
so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to,  though 
vkible  br,  the  observers. 

Ninthly — An  apparatus  prepared  by 
M.  liegiiaalt,  intended  to  indicate  the 
maximum  elevation  to  which  the  bal* 
loon  should  arrive. 

This  apparatus  was  also  included  in 
a  tin  case  pierced  with  holes,  and  in« 
accessible  to  the  observers. 

Tenthly-^  polariaoope  prepared  by 
M«  Arago. 

The  instruments  had  all  been  con- 
■tracted  by  M.  Fastre,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Besnault,  and  the  di* 
vision  of  the  scales  upon  them  was 
made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  College 
of  France,  the  signification  of  the 
numbers  bein^  omy  known  to  M. 
Regnault.  This  precaution  was  adopt. 
c<l  in  order  thai  the  supposition  of  any 
preoccupation  of  the  ob^rvcr-,  wbtch 


mi|[ht  ai&ct  the  icsuks  of  the  oUer* 
vations,  might  be  set  uide. 

The  priucipal  points  to  vhidi  tW 
attention  of  tne  observers  wis  inteaded 
to  be  directed  were  the  following:— 

I.  The  law  according  to  vucb  tW 
atmospheric  temperature  diminiibH  n 
the  height  increases. 

IL  The  influence  of  solar  rsdistion 
in  the  difierent  regions  of  the  atnos- 
phere,  deduced  from  observationi  laade 
upon  thermometers  whose  soifiKts 
were  endued  with  very  difiiereBt  Ab- 
sorbing powers. 

III.  Ijie  determinatioa  of  the  kf. 
grometic  state  of  the  air  in  difilMt 
atmospheric  strata,  and  the  eonpsisaa 
of  the  indication  of  the  psfWiMMter 
with  the  dew-point  at  very  low  teope* 
ratures. 

IV.  Theanalynsof  theadnosphenc 

air  at  diflQ»ent  heights. 
^  V.  The  detemunatioB  oftheqass 
tity  of  carbonic  acid  aoapended  ia  tbc 
hiffher  regions  of  the  atnwmphfie- 

vL  The  examination  of  thepobn- 
sation  of  light  upon  the  clouds. 

Vn.  Theobser^-ationofanyopiicil 
phenomena  which  sboold  preieat  tbec- 
selves  in  the  clouds. 

It  is  well-known,  thai  when,  throo^ 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  bu^ 
ing  operations,  the  tempentore  <i^ 
the  lower  strata  of  the  globe  is  ebcn- 
ed,  it  is  found  to  auffmenl  aeeordis{ 
to  a  certain  law,  and  Uiat  the  result  ^ 
this  observation  led  to  the  ooncloMa 
that,  at  such  rate  of  increase  of  tea^ 
perature,  the  nndeos  or  oentre  of  tk 
globe  must  be  inferred  to  be  in  a  lUts 
of  fusion.  How  mudi  interasi,  thrtt- 
^re,  would  attach  to  the  anaki^ 
inquiry  as  to  the  pidaal  deciiBF  d 
temperature  in  rising  in  the  atno^ 
phere !  Not  only  should  we  diseoK 
the  law  of  the  deoreaw  of  tcmpent vn 
which  beffins  with  the  eentre  of  iW 
globe  ana  is  continued  to  the  wAif* 
but  we  might  ultimately  obtain  dsu 
by  which  the  limit  of  the  tempefatw 
mi^t  be  ascertained,  which  wodd  hr 
arrived  at  could  we  rise  to  the  sopcricr 
surface  of  the  atmosphere;  sm  v( 
should  thus  possess  that  desiderstaw  3 
science  which  has  been  the  object  ot 
so  much  speculation— the  temperatw 
of  the  medium  in  whidi  the  cslssfti> 
bodies  move. 

It  may  therefore  be  conoenred  bv 
much  interest  these  ooQsklerations|trr 
to  the  proposed  obeenraiioos  on  the 
decrease  of  teroperatore  in  ■ioiititi«y> 
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At  three  minutes  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  aflernoon  of  Saturday,  the  27  th 
ult.y  the  two  observers  having  taken 
their  places  in  the  car  in  the  gai*den  of 
the  Observatory,  the  cords  were  disen- 
gaged  and  the  ascent  commenced.  A 
^rong  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 
the  balloon  was  carried  obliquely^  and 
the  car  caught  in  a  tree,  by  which  the 
movement  was  stopped  for  a  moment. 
One  of  the  barometers  and  the  ther- 
mometer with  the  blackened  bulb, 
were  here  broken. 

This  incident,  however,  was  quickly 
terminated  by  tiie  discharge  of  ballast^ 


upon  which  the  balloon  disengaged 
itself  and  rose. 

The  ascent  was  at  first  slow,  and 
directed  towards  the  east,  but  upon 
throwing  out  ballast  it  became  more 
rapid. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
series  of  observations  of  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  and  the  heights  coU 
lected  from  them»  as  taken  during  Uie 
ascent  and  descent,  from  the  time  the 
balloon  quitted  the  ground  of  the  Ob- 
servatory  to  the  moment  of  its  return 
to  the  earth :— 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  X.  U.    BARRAL  AND  BIXXO  TABULATED  AND  BSDUCED. 

Time  from 

Ktunber 

TImo. 

Commencoment 

Barometer. 

Thennometer. 

Be!ghL 

of 

of  Atonift. 

-* 

_ 

_ 

OlMenratlonf. 

H. 

M. 

H.               M. 

Inchet. 

Fthr. 

Feel. 

L 

...     8 

0     ...     0 

, 

_^^ 

II. 

...     6 

0     ...     3 

27-3 

60*-8 

2483 

ni. 

9 

...     8 

0     ...     5 

26-5 

.M 

8280 

IV. 

...     9-6 

0     ...     6*5 

25-8 

57*-4 

4081 

V. 

...  11 

0     ...     8 

250 

49*-6 

4865 

vr. 

...  18 

0     ...  10 

23-5 

48-2 

6604 

VII. 

...  15 

0     ...  12 

21-0 

__ 

8422 

VIII. 

...  20 

0     ...  17 

19-0 

31'-1 

12306 

IX.       * 

_^ 

.M 

~.        m^ 

15-9 

19*-4 

16802 

X. 

— 

— 

—        — 

5151 
114-4 

15*-8 

5 18019 
\  19893 

XI. 

4 

...  25 

0     ...  22 

5  14-4 
113-6 

( 14«-4 
X  18*-1 

5 19864 
I  207G8 

XII. 

4 

...  45 

0     ...  42 

13-25 

— 81» 

21366 

XIII. 

4 

...  50 

0     ...  47 

(  12-80 

1 12-35 

17-1 

— 88» 

28028 

XIV. 

5 

...     2 

0     ...  59 

15--8 

14770 

XV. 

5 

...     7 

1     ...     4 

19-0 

19*4 

12100 

XVL 

5 

...  10 

1     ...     7 

21-2 

22»0 

9173 

XVII. 

5 

...  12 

X       ...       <3 

22  0 

80*-2 

8045 

XVIII. 

5 

...  14 

1       ...    11 

22-9 

82-0 

7169 

XIX. 

5 

...  16 

1     ...  13 

523-5 
|24-8 

35*-3 

5  6473 
.      1 5601 

XX.     . 

1     5 

...  80 

1     1     ...  27 

touched  ground 

m^mm 

1                     ^^^ 

Soon  after  the  balloon  rose  from  the 
ground,  the  observers  found  them, 
selves  surrounded  by  a  thin  mist,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  them  from 
seeing  the  earth.  At  the  moment  of 
the  niUi  observation,  they  observed 
detached  clouds  floating  beneath  them, 
but  not  thick  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  seeing  the  city  of  Paris. 

At  the  moment  of  the  sixth  observa- 
tion, they  were  completely  enveloped 
in  the  cloud,  and  ceased  to  see  the 
earth.  The  cloud  here  had  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  common  dense  fog  upon 
the  earth. 

The  ascent  became  evidently  slow 


at  the  moment  of  the  eighth  observa- 
tion; and  at  the  tenth  observation 
ceased  altogether,  the  balloon  rising 
and  falling  alternately  between  the 
heights  of  1,800  and  1,900  feet. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ascent, 
the  balloon  was  imperfectly  filled,  a 
large  space  being  allowed  for  the  ex- 

Sansion  the  gas  would  necessarily  un- 
ergo  in  rismg  to  a  great  elevation. 
The  sleeve  provided  for  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  already  described,  remained 
quite  flat,  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  upon  it,  so  that,  al- 
though no  valve  was  placed  in  it,  the 
gas  was  completely  shut  into  the  balloon. 
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At  tilt  moment  of  the  tenth  ob- 
servation, however,  wheh  the  ballooil 
bMame  etaUooary,  the  gas  bad  not 
dft]/  exploded  so  ae  completely  to  fill 
the  balioon>  but  had  ateo  distended 
the  sleeve,  and  was  seen  issuing  from 
the  inferior  orifiee  like  a  stream  of 
whitish  smoke,  and  its  odour  was  dis- 
tinetly  pet^ceptible*  But  it  quickly 
apj>eatWi  that  this  was  not  the  only 
onfioe  from  which  the  gas  escaped. 
Thb  unfortunate  balloon  encountered 
another  accident  similaiP  to  that  which 
happened  on  the  former  ascent  i  and 
the  voyagers  observed,  not  without 
some  anxiety,  that  a  rent,  about  four 
feet  in  length,  had  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part,  from  which  the  gas  was  es- 
caping. 

Xt  might  well  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  face  of  such  an  incident,  MM. 
Barral  and  Bisio  would  have  de- 
scended. This,  however^  was  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  finding  that 
their  voyage  must  necessarily  be 
abridged,  and  resolving  to  profit  as 
far  as  posdble  by  it,  they,  immediately 
on  the  discovery  of  the  incident  just 
mentioned,  threw  out  a  quantity  of 
bidlast,  and  the  balloon,  thnslightened* 
recovered  its  buoyancy,  and  spite  of 
the  escape  of  gas,  again  ascended* 

At  this  time  they  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching near  the  superior  limit  of 
the  cloua  through  which  they  had 
been  passing,  for  the  disk  of  the  sun 
became  imperfectly  visible. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  four, 
the  moment  of  the  eleventn  observa- 
tion! being  twenty-two  minutes  after 
the  time  they  sUuied,  they  attained 
another  station,  where  the  barometer 
again  oscillated,  showing  that  the  as- 
cending motion  ceased.  They  were 
between  the  heights  of  19,400  and 
20  JOO  feet. 

During  the  last  five  minutes  the  cold 
was  extreme,  and  thev  found  them, 
selves  involved  in  a  cloud  of  icicles, 
consisting  of  spicula  having  the  form 
of  hexagonal  prisms,  with  roctaiigu- 
lar  ends.  These  needles  accumulated 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  folds  of 
their  clothing,  and  covered  the  paper 
of  their  memorandum-books.  It  was 
^marked  that  their  accuraulatioa 
only  took  place  when  the  balloon  as. 
cended.  When  it  was  stationary,  the 
deposition  of  icicles  was  inconsider- 
able ;  and  when,  for  a  moment,  in  its 
OM'illation,  it  had  di*ficendecl,  there  was 
fto  depoitition. 


From  these  eiramisteaeH  the  sb. 
servers  inferred  tkat  the  icMsi  com- 
posittg  the  dond  round  them  wnc  k 
b  staS  of  equilibriuA«  If  thejr  bl 
been  falling,  they  would  have  bees  4s. 
posited  when  the  baUooii  was  itirtias. 
ary,  and  even  when  it  deseeaded,  pro^ 
vided  the  fall  of  the  idcles  were  bor 
rapid  than  that  of  the  balkxm. 

It  was  observed  that  these  ntcoU. 
in  fiilling  on  their  memoraadttn-boob, 
produced  a  sort  of  crepitatiaa.  At 
this  moment  observations  were  wa/k 
on  the  thermouelers  piuiided  (or 
showing  the  eflects  of  rsdiatiea,  er 
rather,  upon  the  only  two  of  these  thff- 
mometers  which  remained,  thst  vkkk 
had  the  blackened  reservoir  hsnag 
been  broken.  The  thermomeier  ksv. 
ing  the  clean  glass  reservoir  thee  shov- 
ed the  temperature  at  23*  ^ ;  sad  thsl 
which  was  covered  witk  a  alveni 
envelope  showed  the  iempentvit  at 
15*  8'. 

More  ballast  was  tlien  cast  o«U  sb4 
a  further  ascent  e^cted,  wha  s  fs 
markable  and  most  intevestinf  phNw 
tnenon  presented  itself.  TiMy  vcn 
Evidently  approaching  the  upper  Stnsa 
of  the  mass  of  clott£  throngh  vkirs 
thejr  had  ascended,  for  the  son,  hithtfw 
invisible,  now  appeared  like  a  disk  itf 
dead  silver,  such  asitis  somelinssicro 
through  a  thin  dood  in  winter.  Ot 
turning  their  view  dowawavlsy  thrr 
were  somewhat  startled  by  the  epytsr* 
ance  of  another  sva,  of  nearly  ei]«A^ 
brilliancy,  which  was  placed  in  tk 
same  verticsl  plane  with  the  rsal  fss : 
but  just  as  mudi  below  a  hoffiasatsi 
plane  passing  through  the  ouv  es  tb* 
real  sun  was  above  it.  In  ahort,  t^ 
phantom  sua  appeared  exaoily  s»  ■• 
image  of  the  son  would  havv  doof, 
reflected  from  a  vast  nuiror  spread  ss> 
der  the  car  of  the  ballooa. 

This  phenomenon,  combined  «it^ 
wliat  has  been  just  before  deacribwl  i< 
to  the  pritmaHe  fbrm  of  the  icy  soKxSk 
fbmiHhcd  at  once  an  explanafy  <.' 
the  hypotheses  advanced  bv  Marriuttr, 
Babinet,  Brabais,  and  otho^  lofi* 
plain  parhelia,  paraselene,  and  otWr 
optical  appearances  presented  by  th# 
clouds.  It  was  evident  that  the  phsa- 
tom  sun  which  presented  itself  W« 
them  was  nothmff  but  the  refltcti  • 
of  the  real  sun  on  ue  upper  ends  <tf  the 
prismatic  spicala. 

These  prisms  assumed  a  polar  sr 
rangement,  their  lengths  or  axes  Heia; 
All  vertical,  and,  consequeollyt  fhnr 
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upper  ends  homontal.  These  ends 
h&khg  iiitensel^  polished,  formed  by 
th^ir  combination  a  vast  mirror,  from 
which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  re- 
flected. 

The  explanation  of  parhelia  supplied 
by  the  supposition  of  such  icy  prisths 
in  a  cloud,  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  reflection  takes  place^ 
not  from  their  ends,  but  from  their 
ddes.  It  was  assumed  that  the  rays 
from  the  Bun  incident  Upon  the  sides 
of  such  prisms,  were  rcnected  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  and  produced  an 
image  of  the  sun  in  a  position  deter- 
mined by  the  relatire  position  of  the 
sun,  the  cloud,  and  flie  observer.  The 
difibrence,  therefore,  between  the  phe- 
nomenon presented  to  the  observers  in 
the  balloon,  and  that  exhibited  to  the 
ol>servers  on  the  earth,  arose  from  the 
flict,  that  the  reflection  took  place  in 
one  case  from  the  horizontal  ends  of 
the  crystals,  and  in  the  other  from 
l^eir  vertical  sides.  In  the  one  case, 
the  sun  and  its  image  were  in  directions 
forming  equal  angfes  above  and  below 
a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the 
observer;  in  the  other,  the  sun  and 
its  image  were  both  in  the  heavens^ 
but  one  before  and  the  other  behind 
ihe  observer. 

This  spectacle  continued  to  be  ob- 
served for  more  than  ten  minutes,  and 
was  again  observed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion  in  their  descent. 

It  was  now  thirty-two  minutes  past 
fbur,  the  thermometer  showing  nine 
and  a-half  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  They  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  superior  limit  of  the  cloud,  an 
opening  being  apparent  through  which 
tney  perceived  tne  azure  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

Polafiscopic  observations  were  made, 
which  gave  results  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained In  the  last  ascent,  showing  that 
the  light  transmitted,  as  well  as  that 
reflect  by  the  clouds,  was  completely 
unpolarised;  while  on  the  contrary^ 
the  light  proceeding  from  the  clear 
blue  firmament  was  strongly  polarised. 

BaUast  was  again  thrown  out,  and  a 
further  ascent  eflected.  At  forty -five 
minutes  past  four,  the  moment  of  the 
twelfth  observation,  they  reached  the 
height  of  21,366  feet,  the  thermometer 
showing  the  temperature  at  thirty-one 
degrees  below  Zero,  and  therefore 
sixty-three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point. 

Here  they  attained  another  station, 


the  descent  of  the  barometer  being 
again  suspended. 

Disrewding  the  danger  which  must 
inevitably  ensue  from  the  esclmd  6t 
gas  by  the  rupture  of  the  ballooA^ 
they  made  another  eflbrt  to  attain  an 
increased  elevation,  throwing  out  all 
the  ballast  except  one  or  two  sand- 
bags,  which  were  reserved  as  necessilry 
to  break  their  fall  on  reaching  the 
earth.  In  fine,  At  the  moment  of  the 
thirteenth  observation,  being  ten  mi. 
Uutes  before  five  o'clock,  they  had  risen 
to  23,000  feet,  the  greatest  elevatibft 
they  were  destined  to  attain. 

The  thermometers  at  this  moment 
ceased  to  give  indications,  the  mercury 
falling  in  nearly  all  of  them  into  the 
bulbs.  They  had  not  been  graduated 
fbr  the  purpose  of  showing  a  tempe- 
rature so  low,  and  it  was  inferred  tnat 
at  this  moment  the  temperature  could 
not  have  been  more  than  one  degree 
above  the  freezins-point  of  mercury. 

The  hands  and  teet  of  the  voyagers 
were  benumbed  by  this  intense  cold, 
but  no  other  inconvenience  ensued ; 
respiration  was  perfectly  free,  and  there 
were  neither  pains  in  the  ears  nor 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  There  was,  there- 
fore,  no  physiological  indication  of 
havinjg  approached  that  limit  at  which 
the  vital  functions  might  not  continue 
uninterrupted. 

This  experiment,  therefore,  supplies 
no  data  from  which  we  can  infer  what 
the  obstacles  may  be  which  will  limit 
the  future  range  of  observers  in  the 
atmosphere.  What  will  impose  a  limit 
on  their  ascent  ?  Will  it  be  the  inten* 
sity  of  the  cold  or  the  absence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  which  will  artist 
the  f\mction8  ?  Will  it  be  the  baUo<M!i 
which  will  cease  to  have  buoyancv  oat 
the  observer  who  will  be  iucapAbfe  of 
accompanying  it?  Of  these  questiotis 
lire  have  at  present  no  certain  solutiou. 

On  arriving  at  this  height  only  eight 
pounds  of  ballast  remained,  which  it 
was  judged  prudent  to  preserve  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  their  fell  on  ap» 

groaching  the  ground.  They  hoped, 
owever,  to  be  able  to  remain  some 
time  at  this  great  elevation  to  extend 
their  observations ;  but  although  they 
closed  the  sleeve  to  check  the  escape 
of  the  gas,  the  rush  firom  the  rupture 
already  mentioned  was  so  considerable 
that  the  balloon  began  almost  imme** 
diately  to  descend. 

The  elevation  which  was  attained 
was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
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had  been  formerly  attained  by  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,  in  hit)  celebrated  scientific  as- 
ocnty  and  with  that  exception  was  the 
highest  to  which  a  human  observer 
has  ever  reached. 

One  of  the  circumstances  most  re- 
markable attending  the  present  ascent 
was,  that  the  cold  was  manifested  not 
gradually  but  suddenly,  and  that,  with, 
in  the  hut  two  thousand  feet  of  the  as- 
cent, the  law  by  which  the  fall  of  tempe- 
rature was  regulated,  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed at  the  moment  that  the  observ- 
ers  were  plunged  into  the  atmosphere 
of  icicles  whidi  the  cloud  transported 
with  iu 

Thus  we  find  in  the  preceding  table 
that  at  the  moment  of  the  eleventh  ob- 
servation,  when  their  height  was  nearly 
21,000  feet,  the  temperature  was  13% 
being  nineteen  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing pointy  while  at  the  height  of 
121,366  feet  the  temperature  fell  to  3P 
below  Zero,  and  a  further  fall  to  38^ 
below  Zero  took  place  in  the  next 
1600  feet.  It  is  certain  that  this  rigor- 
ous cold  is  not  an  essential  condition 
of  the  height  to  which  the  observers 
had  ascended,  since  when  Gay-Lussac 
rose  to  the  same  height,  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  only  15°.  So  great  a 
difference  as  bZ""  between  the  two 
observations  shows  the  great  effect 
produced  by  the  icy  cloud  which  in 
the  present  case  covered  the  firma- 
ment. 

We  have  stated  that  the  balloon  en- 
tered  this  cloud  at  the  elevation  of 
6,500  feet,  and  that  it  had  not  quite 
reached  its  upper  surface  at  the  height 
of  23,000  feet.  It  follows,  therefore* 
that  Uie  thickness  of  that  cloud  must 
have  been  more  than  16,500  feet,  or 
upwards  of  three  miles. 

It  was  within  two  minutes  of  five 
o'clock  when  the  balloon,  having  floated 
for  lome  minutes  at  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion, began  rapidly  to  £ll.  The  rent 
in  the  lower  part,  already  mentioned, 
bad  augmented,  and  gas  escaped  in 
groat  (][uantitie8. 

Having  passed  through  the  cloud 
with  great  rapidity,  the  descent  be- 
coming dangerous,  all  the  disposable 
articles  of  any*  weight,  except  the  in- 
iinimenti  of  observation  themselves, 
and  (he  last  bags  of  ballast  were  thrown 
out  \  tlie  blnnkcts,  the  fur-boots,  the 
provisions,  winci  &c.»  were  all  flung 
ovitrhoard  to  moderate  the  descent. 
Tho  danger  of  their  situation  did  not, 
fcowcver^  prevent  the  savans  from  com. 


pletin^  their  observations,  and  dispos* 
ing  of  tho  instruments  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  fracture  when  the  balloon 
should  strike  the  earth. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  cloud,  and  saw  the  earth 
obscurely  beneath  them  through  the 
mist  which  prevailed,  they  threw  out 
an  anchor,  suspended  from  a  very  lon^ 
cord,  so  that  it  must  touch  theeround 
when  the  balloon  would  be  stul  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  They  became 
sensible  of  the  moment  that  this  took 
place  by  the  check  given  to  the  de- 
scent, the  effect  being  the  same  as  if 
as  much  ballast  had  been  thrown  over 
as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  an- 
chor. >Vlien  their  descent  was  again 
manifested,  they  threw  out  the  last 
bags  of  sand.  Meanwhile  the  wind 
carried  the  balloon  parallel  to  the 
ground  at  a  considerable  speed.  The 
anchor  sweeping  along  the  ground, 
at  length  caught  in  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, forming  part  of  a  hamlet,  and 
brought  the  balloon  to  rest.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  unfortunately,  that  a 
labourer  employed  in  mending  the  roads 
being  near,  and  imagining  that  the 
aeronauts  did  not  desire  to  descend,  de- 
liberately cut  the  cable  to  which  the 
anchor  was  attached,  and  sent  the 
balloon  again  upwards  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet.  It  soon, 
however,  descended,  and  the  cord 
from  which  the  anchor  had  been  cut 
swept  the  ground.  Some  peasants 
who  were  employed  at  the  place  seized 
the  cord  and  brought  the  aerostat  to 
rest.  Finally  the  disembarkment  was 
effected  without  further  accident  either 
to  the  aeronauts  or  the  instruments. 

We  have  stated  that  among  the  in- 
struments taken  up  in  the  car  were  two 
flasks  for  the  collection  of  air  at  diffe- 
rent altitudes.  When  at  the  greatest 
elevation  they  attempted  to  ml  these 
flasks,  but,  in  endeavouring  to  open  the 
stop-cock  of  one  of  them,  it  was  broken 
from  the  numbness  of  their  finders. 
The  other,  however,  was  successfully 
filled.  This  was  also  destined  to  be 
lost  by  a  provoking  and  vulgar  acci- 
dent aher  the  descent. 

The  observers  descended  near  the 
hamlet  of  Feux,  in  the  arrondissement 
ofColommiers,  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  and  not  far  from  the 
Paris  and  Strasbourg  Railway.  A 
country  cart  was  provided  to  transport 
them,  with  their  instniments,  to  the 
nearest  railway  station.    In  doing  this 
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the  horse  fell,  and  the  only  remaining 
flask  of  air,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
barometers,  was  broken  by  the  shock. 
The  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  moment  of  their  departure  from 
the  Observatory  and  the  moment  at 
which  they  disembarked,  was  an  hour 
aiid  twenty.8even  minutes,  in  which 
time  they  passed  over  a  curve  whose 
base  measured  on  the  ground  was  forty- 
two  miles,  its  highest  point  being  twen* 
ty-three  thousand  feet.  A  programme 
of  the  observations  and  experiments,  to 


be  made  at  successive  elevations,  and  in 
certain  foreseen  contingencies,  had  been 
prepared  for  them  by  MM.  Arago  and 
Regnault,  but  the  accidental  rupture 
of  the  balloon  rendered  it  impossible 
to  realise  this,  and  the  enterprise  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  again  abortive; 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  facts  and 
phenomena  which  were  observed,  and 
which  we  have  explained  in  the  present 
article,  will  be  regarded  with  profound 
interest  by  all  physical  inquirers. 


nrCUMBEBED  ESTATES  OOUBT. 


We  have  occasionally,  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine,  noticed  various  mea- 
vures  introduced  or  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature, which,  in  their  design  or 
results,  were  likely  to  be  productive  of 
mat  political  and  socuil  changes. 
Some  of  these  measures  have  been  the 
great  dividing  watchwords  of  the  se- 
veral parties  contending  for  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  empire ;  others,  and  not 
the  least  important,  those  which  silently 
operate  on  the  improvement  of  our 
feIlow.man,  in  his  domestic  and  civic 
relations.  And  we  have  thus  endea- 
voured at  once  to  influence  opinion, 
and  to  present  to  our  readers  **  a  brief 
abstract  and  chronicle  of  the  times." 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  in  detail  the 
establishment,  the  object,  and  policy, 
and  working  of  the  incumbered  Es- 
tates Court,  and  the  share  which  it 
may  probably  assert  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  Ireland. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  history 
the  mercantile  classes  exercised  very 
little  influence  on  the  spirit  of  legisla- 
tion— ^the  warlike  barons,  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  engrossed  all  power, 
and,  with  a  natural  and  excusable 
jealousy,  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
their  power,  by  perpetuating  in  their 
families  the  property  from  which  their 

e^wer  was  almost  wholly  derived, 
ence  sprung  the  law  of  entail,  and 
that  which  secured  the  freehold  from 
being  sold  for  payment  of  debts ;  and 
hence,  too,  the  frequency  and  com- 
plexity of  family  settlements  and  in- 
tricate wills,  giving  but  a  limited  domi- 
nion over  estates  to  persons,  as  the 


legal  phrase  termed  them,  in  esse,  and 
cloggmg  those  unborn  with  fetters  and 
charges  jrreatly  restricting  the  utility 
of  their  mterest  in  the  descended  in- 
heritance. In  the  progress  of  time  it 
wa8  dowly  dbcemed  how  unjust  was 
the  operation  of  these  jealous  precau- 
tions of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Cre- 
ditors were  frequently  defrauaed.  The 
death  of  even  an  honest  debtor  allowed 
an  entailed  estate  to  descend  to  the 
next  proprietor  or  heir  in  tail,  freed 
from  his  ancestors*,  perhaps  his  pa- 
rents* debts,  and  he  again  repeated 
the  s}*stem  of  doubly  spending  his 
estate,  squandering  the  income  of 
which  he  could  not  be  deprived,  and 
the  sums  procured  from  the  trusting 
confidence  of  his  creditors.  It  was  a 
very  slight  step  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  this  mjustice,  that  by  legal 
fictions,  and  not  by  the  legislature, 
estates  tail  were  allowed  to  be  barred 
or  defeated  by  some  intricate  legal 
machinery,  and  that  a  judgment-cre- 
ditor was,  by  the  generosity  of  those 
early  law-makers,  permitted  to  set 
into  possession  of  the  rents  and  pronts 
of  half  the  debtor*8  landed  property ; 
and  that  in  Ireland,  by  a  stretch  of 
judicial  authority,  the  absolute  estates 
of  a  deceased  debtor  were  liable  to  be 
sold  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  creditors 
by  judgment.  The  reasonable  demands 
of  simple  contract-creditors,  who  were 
frequently  the  most  numerous  and  de- 
serving class  of  creditors,  to  be  paid  by 
sale  of  their  deceased  debtors'  estates, 
were  long  disregarded ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1833  that  fee-simple  or 
freehold  estates  were  made  liable,  by 
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an  aot  of  the  legislature,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  simple  contract  dobto  of  a 
deceased  debtor.  While  such  was  the 
state  of  the  law  as  regards  judgments 
afleetine  fee-simple  and  freehold  pro- 
perty»  we  spirit  which  was  impressed 
npon  all  persons  by  the  early  legishu 
lion,  extended  to  the  owners  of  what 
aie  technically  termed  chattel  into* 
xests  i|i  land ;  in  ordinary  language* 
to  the  owners  of  terms  for  years,  e.  g,, 
fifly,  or  one  hundred^  or  one  thousand 
years>  even  if  rented  from  a  fee-simple 
proprietor.  These  terms  were  also 
maae  the  subject  of  strict  settlements 
and  of  curious  wills,  and  thus  the 
practical  state  of  the  land,  as  regarded 
terms  for  years,  was  assimilated  by  the 
owner  very  closely  to  that  of  freeholds, 
neither  being  an  efiectu^}  or  ea^ly 
sold  security  for  payment  of  debts. 

Soine  attempt  to  repress  the  injus- 
tice produced  to  creditors  by  this  state 
9f  the  law,  was  long  since  made  in 
favour  of  the  creditors  of  one  class  of 
^e  community — traders.  The  bank- 
rupt code  has  long  had  a  place  amongst 
our  statutes^  but  the  redress  was  only 
partial  and  incomplete,  and  served  but 
as  a  contrast  to  the  injustice  which,  in 
other  cases,  was  allowed  to  prevail  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  by  which  the 
property  of  debtors  was  secured  from 
their  creditors,  or  made  available  at  a 
Ruinous  sacrifice  of  time  and  expense 
^  both  parties. 

The  only  mode  of  proceeding  known 
in  Ireland  to  realise  debts  by  sale  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  debtor  was 
hv  a  bill  in  either  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer.  A  j  ud^- 
ment-creditor  might,  indeed,  hy  a  wnt 
of  execution  called  an  elegitt  issuing 
out  of  the  court  of  common  law  in 
which  he  had  obtained  his  judgment, 
get  into  possession  of  a  moiety  of  the 
Cmded  property  of  his  debtor,  and  rer 
oeive  the  rents  untU  the  debt  was  satis- 
fied ;  and  a  mortgagee  niight,  bv  eject- 
menti  enter  into  possession  of  tne  land 
comprised  in  his  security ;  but  these  re- 
medies were  subject  to  many  disadvan- 
tages, and  were  generally  productive 
of  most  expensive  litigation  between 
the  creditor  and  debtor,  to  compel  ac- 
counts of  the  sums  due  on  foot  of  the 
judgment  or  mortgage,  and  of  the 
receipts  of  the  rents  and  profits  re- 
oeived  by  the  creditor  out  of  the  debt- 
€^*8  estate.  It  was  a  tardy  remedy  in 
either  e^ae,  ^d  no  control  could  be 


exercised  over  the  debtor  in  the  ma* 
naffement  of  his  temporary  estate,  of 
which  he  had  the  profits,  but  without 
the  duties  or  powers  resulting  frtmi  re- 
ffular  ownership  of  the  soil.  It  wai 
deemed  advisable  to  substitute  for  this 
species  of  legal  remedy,  by  which  the 
jud^ent-creditor  could  only  get  poa- 
iession  of  half  of  the  freehold  laads  of 
his  debtor,  and  was  subject  to  no  oon. 
trolor  moral  responsibihtyin  the  exer- 
cise of  his  legal  rights,  a  remedy  in 
equity  somewhat  resembling  the  exa< 
cution  at  law,  in  its  being  only  a  tem- 
porary divesting  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
nts  of  the  land,  and  i^pointing  re- 
ceivers, subject  to  tiie  control  of  the 
Court,  in  place  of  the  bailiff  or  agent 
of  the  party,  who  was  subject  to  no 
control  whatever.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1835,  the  legislature  which,  com- 
posed as  the  great  majority  of  it  thea 
was,  of  landed  proprietors,  would  haw 
been  startled  at  the  novel  propositioa 
of  makins  land  i^eadily  saleable  for  pay- 
ment of  oebts,  did  not  heatate  to  give 
judgment-creditor9  a  remedy  by  receiv- 
er over  all  the  debtor's  estates  until  the 
debt  was  discharged.  This  was  analo- 
gous to  the  old  remedy  by  ehgit,  and 
was  thought  to  be  a  considerable  boon 
both  to  debtor  and  creditor;  to  tha 
one,  by  rendering  less  frequent  the 
wasteful  remedj^  of  skgit,  and  to  tha 
Qther,  by  allowing  hiqi,  through  the 
medium,  indeed,  of  the  intricate  ma^ 
chinery  of  a  Conrt  of  Equity,  to  enter 
into  the  receipt  of  the  rents  of  all  his 
debtor's  lands,  instead  of  being  restrict* 
ed  to  half.  Nothing,  however,  could 
have  been  mora  disastrous  than  the 
effects  of  this  legislation.  The  evili 
formerly  prevailing,  of  thera  being 
temporary  owners,  unable  and  incapa- 
ble, from  their  limited  right  in  due 
land,  to  be  judicious,  improving,  or 
even  humane  landlords,  and  wnolly 
uninterested  in  the  tenants'  welfare, 
were  increased  one  hundredfold.  The 
lapse  of  fifteen  years  had  extended  re- 
ceivers over  all  the  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state, 
that  if  the  system  had  not  been  check- 
ed, in  a  very  short  time  one-half  of  the 
landed  property  in  the  kingdom  would 
be  subject  to  the  baleful  dominion  of 
the  Court  of  Equity  and  their  officers* 
roceivers.  Bills  for  the  sale  of  tha 
debtor's  estates  were  rather  less  fire- 
quent.  By  the  operation  of  an  Ac^ 
generally  called  '<  Fjgott's  Act,*'  foa 
uie  name  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
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passed  when  lie  was  Attorney-General, 
u  the  year  1840«  a  liiU  might  be  filed 
ID  ^e  debtor^B  (ifeiima  to  raise*  by  sale 
of  his  estate^  a  judgment-debt  due  to 
his  i:reditor  i  but  the  benefit  to  credi. 
tors  of  this  provision  will  not  appear 
very  great,  when  we  detail  the  maehi- 
Bevy  and  progress  of  an  ordinary  suit 
Amp  sale  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  mort- 
gagee or  Judgment  creditor  to  sell  the  es. 
tatey  subject  to  the  claims,  was  filing  the 
bill.  This  was  a  long  statement  pre- 
pared and  signed  by  counsel,  setting 
K»th,  in  the  most  minute  and  prolix 
language,  the  claims  of  the  plamtjif, 
whether  a  creditcn*  by  mortgase,  judg> 
ment,  family  settlement,  or  owerwise  ; 
and  with  the  same  minute  accuracy 
tvaeing  the  title  of  the  parties  who 
oonfeired  those  rights  on  the  plaintiff, 
and  of  all  other  persons  having  inoum- 
branees  affecting  ibe  estate  to  ne  sold. 
£i«ry  judgment  or  mortgage  credi- 
tor had  to  be  carefully  sou^t  out*  and 
made  a  party  to  the  suit,  either  by  a 
formal  notice  as  prescribed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Oourt,  framed  in  1843,  or 
by  the  more  expensive  and  dilatory 
method  of  serving  him  with  a  tubpema 
to  appear  and  answer  the  statements 
in  the  bilL  If  it  appewed  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  tide  of  those  inounu 
braocers  who  were  necessary  parties 
aa  defendaats,  that  since  the  creation 
of  the  incumbrance  their  rights  had 
been  the  sulnect  of  settlements,  or  had 
passed  by  imls,  or  had  devolved  by 
Jaw  on  others,  they  too  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  to  make,  as  it  was  called, 
the  suit  ^*  per/keif"  minor  suits  were 
6equently  instituted  in  the  Freroga- 
tive  Court  to  obtain  administration  or 
probates,  for  no  possible  real  good  or 
advantage  to  the  litieants,  the  credi- 
tCffSf  or  owaers  of  the  estate.  The 
cause  of  all  this  merely  preliminary 
expense  was  tiie  doctrine  that  Courts 
of  Equity  aote4  against  the  persons  of 
the  suitors,  and  not  Mainst  the  pro. 
perty  to  be  sold;  that  toe  Courts  could 
not  give  any  title ;  and  that  the  only 
mode  of  transferring  the  legal  estate 
in  the  land  waa  by  compelling  all  those 
who  were  made  parties  to  the  suit,  and 
brought  before  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  to  join  in  the  conveyance  to  a 
purchaser,  whidi  then  derived  its  va- 
lidity, not  from  the  adjudication  of 
the  Court,  but  from  the  acts  of  the 
parties.  The  Cfwrt  gave  no  litk  to 
llie  land  sold ;  oao$ai  empUft  was  the 


maxim  on  which  it  acted ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  complexity  of  the 
suit  and  multiplicity  of  parties^  tiie 
rule  being,  that  every  person  who  by 
possibility  had  an  interest  in  the  es- 
tate, or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  should 
be  made  a  party  to  the  suit.  But  the 
institution  of  such  i^  suit  did  not  pre- 
vent others;  many  such  suits  might 
be  instituted  by  the  several  creditors 
on  an  estate,  and  fortunate  indeed  was 
the  inheritor  or  nominal  owner  whose 
estate  was  the  subject  of  only  one  suit 
in  Equity,  and  not  the  prey  to  be  pnUed 
in  pieces  by  rival  suits  in  the  same  or 
rival  Courts  of  Chanceiy  and  Equity 
Exchequer.  To  enhance  the  burden 
on  the  already  oppressed  proprietors, 
the  legislature  thought  that  impove« 
rished  estates  and  ncMly  creditors  were 
suitable  objects  for  bearing  taxation, 
and  the  several  prooaedings  in  the 
Equity  Courts  were  sulyect  to  heavy  and 
repeated  stamp  duties  and  fees  of  ofilce, 
{ivery  defendant  to  the  suit  was  at 
liberty,  and  many  were  forced,  to  put 
in  '<  answers*'  to  the  plaintiff's  bill. 
This  answer  was  a  long,  minute  state- 
ment, prepared  by  counsel,  and  veri. 
fied  on  the  oath  of  the  answering  defen- 
dants admitting  or  denying  the  formal 
i^legation  in  Um  bill,  and  u  he  had  any 
rights  submitting  them  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  Court.  When  all  tlie  an- 
ewers  were  put  in,  then  followed  the 
necessary  proofe  on  the  part  of  the 
filaintiffs  and  defendants,  another  fer- 
tile source  of  great  delay  and  expense ; 
and  if  the  suit,  originally  perfect,  aid  not 
experience  some  of  the  many  cross  ac- 
cioents  and  expensive  firactures  caused 
by  deaths,  insolvencies,  bankruptcies, 
marriages,  assignments  of  the  old  par- 
ties,  or  births  of  new  necessarv  parties, 
the  case  was  brought  to  *<  a  hearing.'^ 
The  preliminary  stamp  and  fees  may 
here  be  stated,  and  they,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  exclusive  of  attorneys* 
eharj^es  and  counsel's  fees.  On  filing 
the  bill  a  sum  of  12s.  fid.  was  payable ; 
on  each  subpaaa,  which  included  four 
defendants,  and  of  these  there  might 
be  many  score — ^in  MahonyY,  OlengaU 
there  were  eighty  answering  defen- 
dants— 10s.  3(L ;  on  attested  copies  of 
all  pleadings  in  the  Court  or  Master*8 
ofiioe  (and  the  cause  could  not  be  heard 
without  one  complete  set  of  copies 
taken  out  and  paid  for),  6d-  per  office 
sheet  of  seventy-two  words  was  paya- 
ble. This  was  so  great  a  tax  that  £16 
to  £20,  and  even  more,  was  a  sum  not 
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unfreqaentljT  paid  for  an  attested  copy 
of  the  pbintiff 's  bill,  or  a  defendant's 
answer ;  and  the  stamps  on  the  other  do* 
cuments,  as  af&davits,  &c»  were  equally 
oppressive. 

Suppose^  however,  all  this  expense 
was    incurred,    that    every    neccssn- 

S'  party,'  whose  presence  before  the 
ourt  was  essential  to  make  the  suit 
complete,  was  properly  represented, 
that  the  suit  had  not  been  subject 
to  or  had  survived  the  various  cross 
accidents  before  alluded  to,  it  was 
in  due  time,  after  many  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement,  fre- 
frequently  after  some  years*  delay, 
brought  to  the  first  hearing.  The  great 
delay  which  usually,  and  indeed  almost 
necessarily,  elapsed  from  the  institution 
of  a  suit  to  this  hearing,  mav  be  best 
judged  of  from  one  or  the  Orders  of 
Ghuicery,  made  in  the  year  1843, 
and  whidi  had  for  its  object  the  cheap- 
ening and  expediting  proceedings  m 
the  Court  By  the  eif^hty.first  CMer, 
it  b  provided,  *^  that  if,  afWr  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  vears  aflber  the  filing  of 
an  original  bill,  the  cause  shall  not 
have  been  heard  by  the  Court  on  the 
pleadings,  the  same,  and  all  supple- 
mental bills  and  biUs  of  revision  shall, 
at  the  expiration  of  such  ten  years,  be 
dismissed  out  of  Court  without  costs, 
unless,  upon  application  to  the  Court  by 
motion  oefore  such  period,  the  Court 
shall  think  fit  to  allow  the  plaintiff  fixr- 
ther  time  to  prosecute  his  cause."  This 
period  of  ten  years  was  then  deemed  a 
reasonable  time  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to 
mature  his  cause  to  the  first  hearing  \ 
and  those  who  have  had  any  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  practice  of  the  Court  will 
readily  admit,  that  this  period  was  not 
too  hastily  or  tmneoessarily  adopted. 
Similar  delays  prodaced  a  correspond* 
log  rule  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
The  cause  being  set  down  for  *<  a  de- 
cree to  account,*'  or  fimt  hearing, 
briefii  were  given  to  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  and  the  several  defendants 
who  i4>peared  in  the  cause.  Plaintiffs 
generally  had  three  counsel;  defend- 
ants two ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
hearing,  and  the  utility  of  this  expense, 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  may  be 
judged  of  fix>m  the  fact,  that  an  ordi- 
nary mortgage  or  judgment  creditor's 
suit  was  usually  heard  as  a  '*  short 
cause,*'  and  occupied  not  more  than 
five  minutes  in  the  hearing  and  solemn 
adjudication.  The  plaintiff's  junior 
counsel  >aid,  '^  1  ojiun  the  bill  ;'*  the 


R?vonU  counsel  for  the  defendants  said, 
**  I  open  the  answer  of  A.  B. ,  one  of  the 
defendants  ;*'  and  then,  the  plaintifTs 
senior  counsel  generally  stated  his  cli- 
ent's case,  thus : — **  This,  my  lord,  is  a 
bill  filed  by  C.  D.,  a  judgment-cre- 
ditor of  E.  F.,  deceased,  or  creditor  by 
mortgage  of  E.  F.,  to  raise  the  amount 
of  the  incumbrance  vested  in  him,  and 
affecting  the  lands  in  the  pleadings 
named,  and  prays  the  usual  accounts ; 
and  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  are  not 
contested,  and  we  shall  therefore,  with 
your  lordship's  permission,  take  the 
usual  decree  to  account."  This,  or 
some  similariy  short  sentence,  being  tit. 
tered,  the  Lord  Chancellor  added  a 
brief  assent,  and  the  decree  was  afler- 
wards  drawn  up  formally,  by  which 
one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Conrt  wns 
recjuirod  to  report  what  was  due  for 
principal,  interest,  and  costs,  on  foot 
of  the  plaintifiTs  demands,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  sums  due  to  all  other 
parties  having  incumbrances,  such  as 
judgments,  mortgages,  family  charges, 
&c.,  affecting  the  lEmds  sought  to  be 
sold.  We  sliall  not  more  fully  describe 
the  practice  and  evils  of  this  expensive 
absurdity,  by  which  years  and  vast  ex* 
pense  were  consumed  in  obtaining  a 
formal  preliminary  inquiry  by  a  sub- 
ordinate  oflicer  of  the  Court.  They  were 
forcibly  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  Isaac 
Butt,  Esq.,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
formerly  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Poor 
laws,  which  sat  during  the  Session  in 
the  year  1849. 

AfVer  the  great  delay,  and  heavy 
labour,  and  vast  expense  of  this  for- 
mal adjudication*  it  mi^t,  perhaps, 
be  expected  that  but  little  else  remain- 
ed to  be  done,  to  entitle  the  patient 
incumbrancer  to  get  his  money,  and  to 
release  the  unfortunate  proprietor  from 
the  toils  and  horrors  of  equity  suits. 
Not  so.  The  plaintiff  having  obtain- 
ed a  decree  to  account,  thought  that 
a  vast  feat  had  been  accomplished, 
and  generally  recruited  his  exnausted 
strength  and  purse  hj  a  long  sleep  of 
months,  and  then  leisurely  proceeded 
to  have  the  account  of  ms  demand, 
and  those  of  others  affecting  the  es- 
tates, taken  in  the  Master's  oflloe, 
where  every  part  of  the  machinery 
was  calculated  to  create  delay,  and 
could  not  be  set  in  motion  without  ex- 
pense. First,  a  copy  of  the  decree  was 
brought  into  the  office ;  the  time  allow, 
cd  for  i\\\9  «tep  was  two  months  from  the 
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pronouncing  of  the  deci*ec;  and  then  at 
the  same  measored  pace  followed  a  sum* 
mens  to  all  parties  to  take  the  Master's 
directions^  on  which  summons,  of  course, 
was  a  stamp,  amount  thirteen  shiU 
lings,  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling  was 
payable  for  each  party  served ;  these 
charges,  filed  at  long  intervals  bv 
each  claimant,  which  were  in  fiict  half- 
length  portraits  of  the  bill  and  answers, 
set  out  with  great  prolixity  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  claims;  and  if  these 
were  disputed,  a  discharge  denving  or 
aualifyine  each  statement  was  filed  by 
tne  plaintiff,  or  other  party  authorised 
by  the  Master;  summons  and  additional 
meetings  followed  for  each  charee  filed, 
and  at  last,  after  a  necessary  delay  of 
many  months  (it  was  very  seldom  indeed 
that  the  accounts  were  taken  within 
three  years),  the  report  was  drawn  up, 
and,  if  no  objection  was  made,  settled 
and  approved  of  by  the  Master.  This  re- 
port, as  waa  every  pleading  in  the  Courts 
of  Equity,  was  along  document,  stating 
the  date  and  substance  of  everjr  mort- 
gage, charge,  or  judgment  affectiuff  the 
unds,  which  was  proved  before  the  Mas- 
ter, and  finding  the  relative  priorities ; 
and  annexed  to  thereport  were  generally 
attached  schedules,  which  were  repeti- 
tions, in  a  ooneise  form,  of  all  the  pre- 
vious reports,  and  were  usually  the 
only  intelligible  or  useful  part  of  it. 

The  report  of  the  Master  being  at 
length  obtained,  the  cause  was  a  se- 
cond time  set  down  for  hearing  on  re. 
port  and  merits,  when  a  repetition  of 
the  expensive  formalities  of  the  first 
hearinz.  took  place,  and  then  what 
was  cwled  afimil  decree,  but  which 
term  *' final*'  bv  no  means  included 
a  termination  or  the  proceedings,  was 
made,  directing  payment  of  the  se- 
Tend  incumbrances  by  the  owner  of 
the  lands  vrithin  six  months,  and  in 
defiinlt  that  the  lands  should  be  sold 
for  payment  of  the  several  reported 
charges.  The  time  passed  without  pay- 
ment, and  the  preparations  for  sale 
were  made  in  the  same  leisurely  man- 
ner that  characterised  all  the  previous 
proceedings.  We  before  stated  that 
the  Courts  of  Equity  did  not  attempt 
to  warrant  the  title  to  a  purchaser, 
and  conferred  no  title  b;^  its  decree. 
Hence,  all  persons  claiming  interests 
in  the  estate  were  made  parties  to  the 
suit,  and  the  final  decree  being  pro- 
nounced, the  title  to  the  lands  was  ri- 
gidly investigated  by  the  plaint ilf's  ho- 
ficitor,  preyious  to  obtaining  a  posting 
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for  sale  of  the*  premises.  An  abstract 
of  the  title  was  drawn  out  from  such  in- 
formation as  he  could  obtain,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  counsel.  His  duty  was 
to  read  the  abstract  and  all  the  pro- 
ceeding in  the  cause,  and  then  state 
his  opmion  whether  a  good  title  was 
made  out,  and  all  proper  parties  before 
the  Court,  to  foixx}  a  purchaser  to  ac- 
cept the  title,  or  wnat  the  defects 
were,  and  how  they  could  be  remedied 
by  conditions  of  sale,  additional  bills, 
and  decrees,  or  otherwise.  Supposing 
the  title  good,  and  the  proper  parties 
before  the  Court,  the  property  adver- 
tised, and  the  dav  of  sale  arrived,  it 
did  not  at  all  follow  that  the  lands 
were  sold ;  on  the  most  frivolous  sug- 
gestion of  any  of  the  parties,  on  the 
complaint  of  some  creditor  whose  de- 
mand the  fund  never  could  pay,  on  a 
hint  from  the  plaintiff  that  some  fifty 
pounds  more  nught  be  obtained  at  an- 
other time,  the  sale  was  postponed,  and 
this  might  occur  frequently.  The  per. 
son  having  the  carriage  of  the  sale 
had  almost  an  absolute  control  over  it, 
and  repeatedadjoumments  were  usually 
the  course  before  the  estate  was  finally 
•old. 

But  when  at  last  the  land  was  sold 
the  deUys  were  not  over ;  the  pur- 
chaser had  to  investigate  the  title,  and 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  were  cor-- 
rect;  frivolous  objectbns  were  made 
and  removed,  substandal  ones  arsued 
before  the  Master,  and  from  his  deci- 
sion there  were  wpeals  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Chancellor,  and  after 
another  delay,  always  of  months,  often 
of  years,  the  title  was  perhaps  accepted 
by  the  purchaser;  and  then  if  the  funds 
were  more  than  the  expenses  of  the 
suit,  the  money  was  distributed,  after 
another  prolix  document  was  prepared, 
called  the  allocation  report,  attended 
with  the  same  formal  preliminaries  of 
orders  and  summonses. 

We  have,  perhaps,  been  ourselves 
guilty  of  the  faults  which  we  ascribed 
to  equity  proceedings— of  great  delay 
and  prolixity;  but*  it  b  necessary  to 
bring  before  our  readers  the  very  great 
evils  attending  proceeding  in  these 
courts,  that  they  may  judge  how 
urgent  was  the  necessity  for  applying 
some  prompt  and  effectual  remedy; 
and  if^that  remedy  is  attended  with 
some  inconveniunce,  how  greatly  the 
advantages  preponderate.  In  fact, 
the  iniHohicts  arising  from  the  former 
stale  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of 
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Courts  of  Equity  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. The  general  result  may  be 
briefly  stated,  that  they  produced  to 
proprietors  the  most  grievous  oppres- 
sion, to  creditors  the  most  extensive 
injustice,  and  to  this  kingdom  the  most 
alarming  social  and  political  evils.  The 
most  cautious  and  prudent  owner, 
inheriting  property  even  slightly  bur- 
thened,  when  once  involved  m  the 
meshes  of  a  Chancery  suit,  could  never 
extricate  himself;  his  property  was 
squandered,  his  family  and  creditors 
ruined  by  the  wasteful  delays  and  the 
expensive  litigation  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  and  all  control  over  his  tenants 
and  the  management  of  his  estate,  as- 
sumed by  an  irresponnble  Court  and 
careless  official  receivers.  Such  a 
proprietor  could  not  hope  by  even  a 
proceeding  in  a  Court  of  Equity  insti- 
tuted by  Umself  or  a  friendly  creditor, 
to  sell  a  portion  of  his  property  suffi- 
dent  to  defray  the  charges  on  it,  for 
the  same  expense  and  delay  were  in- 
corred,  and  the  samedoffged  machinery 
was  to'  be  worked,  whether  the  smt 
was  by  the  owner  or  creditor.  All 
efforts  to  retrieve  his  affiiirs,  when  once 
involved,  were  vain ;  and  while  he  be- 
held the  gradual  approach  of  certain 
ruin  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  es. 
tate,  his  creditors  were  equally  unfor. 
innate ;  a  period  of  twenty  years  could 
not  ensure  the  estate  being  sold,  and 
the  proprietor  was  oppressed  and  the 
creditor  defrauded.  We  need  scarcely 
add,  that  to  this  system  of  expensive 
procedure  there  was  but  one  more  evil 
which  could  enhance  the  oppression 
and  injustice — that  was,  the  appoint- 
ment  of  receivers  over  the  proprietors' 
property.  Each  suit  produced  its 
receiver,  and  there  were  many  more 
under  the  joint  operation  of  Pigott's 
and  the  Sherifis'  Acts.  Ko  worse  sys- 
tjm  can  be  devised  for  the  interests 
of  debtors,  creditors,  or  indeed  of  the 
country  generally,  than  the  appoint- 
ment  of  receivers ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  see  that  by  an  Act  which  has  just 
received  the  royal  assent,  the  nuisance 
of  receivers,  as  to  all  future  judgments, 
has  been  abolished.  They  are  persons 
who  fulfil  the  harshest  duties  of  agents, 
without  having  any  power  to  improve 
the  estate  of  which  the  nominal  ma- 
nagement is  confided  to  them.  No 
leases  can  be  made,  nor  indulgence 
given  by  them  to  enoourage  good  te- 
nants ;  and  they  are  powerless  to  cor. 
rect  or  exdudc  bad  tenants.    Their 


sole  interest  is  to  collect  as  much 
wonev  as  possible  from  the  tenants/ 
and  this  without  the  least  referenoe  to 
the  advantage  of  the  inheritor,  while 
the  estate  is  bnrthened  with  far  greater 
costs  than  are  inddent  to  ordinary 
agendes  or  the  general  management  of 
estates ;  as  no  step  can  be  taken  by  a 
reed  ver  without  laying  a  previous  state- 
ment of  facts  before  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  and  obtaining  his  sanction 
for  his  proceed  ings,  and  the  receiver's  so- 
licitor cannot  discourage  proceedings  so 
profitable  to  himself,  and  without  which 
his  client's  safety  might  be  compro- 
mised. The  management  of  an  estate 
by  receivers  has,  from  these  causes, 
been  found  most  demoralising  in  its 
influences;  there  is  no  kindly  inter- 
course or  sympathy  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  tne  tenantry  are  ge- 
nerally the  worst  in  the  country,  there 
being  a  total  absence  of  all  useful  su- 
perintendence or  control  over  them. 
These  evils  are  confessed  by  persons 
most  competent  to  form  a  correct  judg« 
ment  on  them — the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  in 
their  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law 
Committee  in  1649;  but  it  is  un^ 
necessary  to  confirm  by  authority 
facts  unhappily  too  notorious  to  the 
landed  proprietors  in  every  county  in 
Ireland. 

While  the  lands  were  rapidly  de- 
teriorated under  the  management  of 
the  courts,  and  the  tenants  neglected 
and  demoralised,  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  was  always  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  parties  in  the  suit  to  delay 
proceedings ;  the  rents,  such  portions 
of  them  as  were  collected,  were  brought 
into  Court,  and  served  as  a  spoil,  from 
time  to  time,  to  pay  interest  and  defray 
costs ;  and  creaitors  who  would  have 
urged  their  solicitors  to  increased  dili- 
gence, rested  silenced,  if  not  satisfied, 
so  lon^  as  some  part  of  the  interest 
of  their  demands  was  paid,  and  ex« 
pected  with  more  patience  the  long' 
deferred  period  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  claims.  In  no  case  will  it  be 
found  that  an  estate  subject  to  re- 
ceivers was  well  managed  or  the  rents 
well  paid ;  the  tenants  invariably  fell 
into  arrear;  and  as  instances,  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  the  Morganure 
estate  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  of  Clifden,  on 
which,  during  the  period  it  was  sub- 
ject to  receivers,  eight  years'  arrears 
of  rent  were  suffer^  to  accumulate  ; 
and  In  re  PtrcnaU  wherei  in  a  rental 
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of  £800  per  cuamm,  the  aiTeai's  due  in 
1849  amounted  to  £6000. 

Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  law  in  Ireland  when  the  Com  Law 
Bill  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  passed.  The 
predictions  that  the  value  of  land  and 
the  amount  of  rents  would  be  depre^ 
eated  by  its  influence  were,  unfortu- 
nately, too  soon  realised.  Four  years  of 
unexampled  famine — ^wasteful  expend  i- 
ture  of  poor-rates,  added  their  influence 
— and  rents  fell  nearly  one-third,  and 
the  desire  of  possessing  land  and  the 
yalue  of  it  fell  also  in  an  equal  ratio. 
Those  proprietors  who  before,  by  rigid 
economy  and  good  management,  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  inte- 
rest on  the  incumbrances,  and  were 
free  from  the  trammels  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  found  themselves  un. 
able  any  longer  to  struggle  with  cir. 
cumstances  ;  their  rents  were  unpaid, 
they  became  unable  to  pay  the  interest 
with  which  creditors  were  before  con- 
tent, and  their  estates  were  subject. 
ed  to  receivers,  and  all  the  attend- 
ant evils,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  the  long-deferred 
fkte  reserved  by  the  Court — a  sale  of 
the  estate  when  wasted  under  the 
management  of  receivers,  greatly  de- 
teriorated in  value,  and  with  vastly 
increased  liabilities.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  adjust  the  claims  of  creditors  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times; 
and  while  the  property,  to  meet  their 
demands,  was  depreciated,  the  creditors' 
claims  were  increased  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  interest.  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  some  sharp  and  decisive 
legislation  had  now  become  necessary 
to  extrieate  all  classes,  proprietors  and 
creditors,  from  the  rumous  delays  of 
Chancery,  and  to  atone  for  long  past 
neglect,  if  that  indeed  were  possible, 
by  recent  vigilance  over  those  mterests 
which  had  \^fore  been  fatally  neglect- 
ed. Accordingly  an  Act  to  facilitate 
the  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  in  Ire- 
land was  passed  in  the  year  1848 ;  but 
this  statute,  11  &  12  Vict.,  c.  48, 
owing  either  to  the  original  error  in 
the  conception  of  giving  summary 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  to  the  rules  framed  for  its  work- 
ins,  was  wholly  inoperative ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  under  its  pro- 
visions not  a  single  estate  was  sold. 
Some  attempts  were  indeed  made  to 
avail  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it, 
but  no  sale  had  taken  place,  and  it  was 
generally  con^dered  that  as  a  measure 


to  facilitate  sales  of  landed  estates,  it 
was  an  entire  failure. 

The  utter  inefficiency  of  this  Act 
was  exposed  in  the  evidence  to  which 
we  have  more  than  once  alluded,  given 
before    the  Poor-law    Committee  of 
1649 ;   and  it  became  an  object  of 
much  importance  to  Government  to 
correct   former    errors    and  retrieve 
blunders  by  some  more  successful  le- 
gislation.    The  hint  for  a  measure 
more  extensive  in  its  nature,  and  po- 
tent as  a  corrective  of  the  social  evils 
under  which  this   country  laboured 
from  the  difficulty  of  selling  incum- 
bered estates,  and  from  the  long  op- 
pression of  the  Court  of  Chancer}', 
was  afforded  by  a  speech  of  a  statesman 
now  no  more.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  speech 
as  specious  and  brilliant  as  his  best  ef<* 
forts  were,  and  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
from  having  excited  into  a  momentary 
enthusiasm  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  with* 
out  a  view  to  profit,  the  Corporation' 
of  London.     Tne  then  Solicitor,  now 
Attorney  General,    Sir  J.   Romilly, 
Quickly  acted  on  the  hints  derived  from 
the  large  views  of  the  former  premier, 
and  the  Act  12  and  13  Victoria,  c.  77, 
was  brought  into  parliament,  and  afler 
receiving  some  useful   additions  and 
amendments,  obtained  the  royal   as« 
sent  28th  July,   1849.     We  scarcely 
recollect  any  instance  in  which  an  Act 
of  so  great  importance  met  with  such 
sener^  approval  in  both  houses ;  and 
tne  scope  and  object  of  it,  apart  from 
its  details,  were  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tion by  all  classes  in  the  community. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Act,  the  mode 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  worked, 
and  its  probable  effects  on  our  social 
system.  The  Act  now  familiarly  known 
as  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  em- 
powered her  Maiesty  to  appoint,  dur- 
mg  her  Majesty  s  pleasure,  thr^  per- 
sons to  fill  the  office,  and  to  be  styled 
"  The  Commissioners  for  Sale  of  In- 
cumbered Estates  in  Ireland."  The 
duration  of  the  appointment  was  not 
to  exceed  five  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  Commissioners  were 
to  be  a  Court  of  Record,  and  were 
empowered  to  frame  general  rules  for 
regulating  the  proceedings  under  the 
Act ;  which,  when  approved  of  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  were  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  enacted 
by  authority  of  parliament.  They  were 
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also  directed  to  Iramc  and  promulgate 
forms  of  application  and  other  direc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  the  suitors. 
These  and  some  other  provisions,  prin* 
dpally  incidental  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  important  iK)wers  con. 
fided  to  them  were,  that  the  Conimis- 
sionei^s  wore  empowered  in  a  summary 
WJiy,  on  the  application,  within  three 
years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of 
au  owner  or  incumbrancer,  as  defined 
by  the  Act,  on  land  or  leases,  to  sell 
the  lands  or  leases  for  payment  of  the 
charges  afiectiug  them ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  a  conveyance  executed  by  the 
Commissioners  should  be  to  pass  the 
fee-simple  and  inheritance  of  uic  land, 
thereby  expressed  to  be  conveyed,  sub- 
ject to  such  tenancies,  leases,  and 
under-leases,  as  shall  be  expressed 
therein,  discharged  from  all  former  and 
other  estates,  rights,  titles,  charges,  and 
ncumbranccs  whatsoever,  of  all  per- 
sons,  including  Her  Majesty  and  her 
heirs,  whomsoever.  Similar  stringent 
effects  were  given  to  the  Commissioners* 
conveyance  of  a  leasehold  interest,  and 
thus  the  Act  confers  on  the  purchaser, 
in  the  execution  of  his  conveyance  by 
the  Commissioners,  a  perfect  unqucs- 
tionable  parliamentarpr  title.  The  im- 
portance of  this  provision  is  immense ; 
the  saving  to  piurchasers  will,  in  each 
instance,  be  very  great;  that  to  the 
estate  will  not  be  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  increased  confidence  from  increased 
security  has,  in  every  case,  added 
much  to  the  present  value  of  property, 
while  the  new  owners  will  have  a  title 
marketable  with  perfect  readiness  and 
security  to  future  purchasers.  The 
Commissioners  were  to  investigate  the 
title,  might  sell  by  public  auction  or 
private  sale,  and  might  distribute  the 
purchase-money;  or  in  fit  cases  pay 
the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  into  the 
Court  of  Equity,  in  any  suit  pending 
there.  But  there  were  other  provi- 
sions  of  nearly  equal  importance  to 
those  enumerated.  On  the  order  for 
sale  h&ng  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
Ihey  were  directed,  by  certificate  under 
their  seal,  to  notify  their  order  to  the 
Courts  of  Equity  in  which  any  proceed* 
ings  relating  to  the  lands  to  be  sold 
were  then  pending ;  and  then  all  pro- 
ceedings for  or  in  relation  to  a  sale 
under  the  decree  of  said  Court  were 
to  be  stayed.  The  importance  of  this 
provision,  and  the  relief  to  incumliercd 
proprictoi*:;  and  long-delayed  debtors, 


luay  be  judged  of  fi*om  this  one  fact« 
that  by  the  231  petitions  first  presented 
no  less  than  400  suits  in  Eqmty,  pend- 
ing  for  sale  of  the  lands  comprised 
in  the  petitions,  were  stayed.  Other 
powers,  such  as  of  exchanging  lands, 
apportioning  rents,  and  partition, 
were  given  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  cheapness  and  expedition  of  their 
proceedings  in  partition  cases  can  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  the 
partition  suit  of  Herbert  v.  Hedges, 
m  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1829  ;  pro- 
scented  with  dib'gence  ;  was  termi- 
nated in  1842;  and  the  stamp-duty 
alone  paid  on  two  decrees  was  over 
£100.  The  entire  effect  of  this  suit 
would  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Commissioners  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at 
an  expense  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  stamps  paid  on  the  Exchequer  de- 
crees. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Comnussioners ; 
and  when  we  add,  that  their  decrees 
and  orders  were  to  be  absolute  and 
conclusive,  no  appeal  Ijring  from  their 
decision,  save  on  their  permission; 
that  their  general  orders  were  to  have 
the  effect  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
that  the  title  given  b;^  them  is  conclu- 
sive against  the  world,  it  is  at  once  mani- 
fest how  laree,  and  extensive,  and  arbi- 
trary were  these  powers,  and  how  great 
was  the  trust  confided  to  Government 
in  the  selection  of  men  to  fill  the  office 
of  Commissioners  in  this  new  tribunal. 
Baron  Richards,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Mountifort  Long- 
field,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Law  in  our  University,  and  C.  J. 
Hargreave,  Esq.,  who  filled  a  similar 
situation  in  the  University  of  London^ 
were  nominated  Commissioners,  and 
they  immediately  applied  themselves 
to  framing  rules  and  torms  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  proceedings  in  their 
court.  These  rules  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  17th 
October,  1849,  and  thence  may  be 
dated  the  constitution  of  the  Court ; 
and  in  a  few  days  after  the  Commis- 
sioners sat  publicly  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  have  since  continued 
their  labours  without  intermission. 

We  shall  now  state  some  of  the 
startling  results  exhibited  by  the  work, 
in^  of  this  tribunal.  The  torrent  of 
litigation  lon^  pent  and  dammed  up  in 
the  Courts  ot  Equity  found  a  free  out- 
let;  i  nhcri  tors  oppressed  with  receiver?, 
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antl  nearly  ruined  by  the  expensive 
litigation  to  which  their  property  was 
suQ'ected ;  creditors  before  hopeless  of 
ever  realising  their  demands,  all  sought 
relief  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
vested  in  this  untried  tribunal.  The 
number  of  petitions  or  applications  for 
aale  made  to  this  Court  trom  17th  Oc- 
tober, 1849,  to  1st  August,  1850,  is 
1,085 ;  and  of  this  number,  those  by 
owners  amounted  to  177— very  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The  rental  of 
the  estates  thus  sought  to  be  sold  by 
the  nominal  proprietors,  anxious  to  hie 
relieved  of  their  burdens,  was  £  1 95,000 
per  annum,  and  the  incumbrances  af- 
fecting them  amounted  to  £3,260,000 1 
The  rentals  of  the  estates  included  in 
the  1,085  applications  amounted  to 
£655,470  18s.  7d.,  and  the  debts  to 
£12,400,348. 

Now,  certainlv  this  shows  a  state 
of  things  which  called  loudly  for 
remedy.  The  estimated  rental  of 
the  entire  of  Ireland  was,  in  1841, 
£5,600,000.  The  latest  poor-law 
valuation  makes  the  net  value  of  all 
landed  property  rateable  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  £13,187,421  5s.  8d.; 
and  whether  we  regard  the  one  calcu- 
lation or  the  other,  we  here  have  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  the  schedules  of  these 
petitions,  facts  showing  how  consider, 
able  a  portion  of  the  landed  estates  in 
this  kingdom  was  only  nominally  the 
estates  of  those  before  considered  as 
the  proprietors,  and  how  vast  and 
pressmg  were  the  evils  of  those  courts 
of  equity  by  which  persons  were  allow- 
ed to  have  the  nommal  proprietorship 
in  the  soil,  and  those  really  interested 
were  prevented  from  recovering  the 
debts  due  to  them.  Even  had  the  rush 
into  this  new  court  ceased  on  the  1st 
August,  the  number  of  petitions  pre- 
viously presented,  and  the  sreat  ex- 
tent of  interests  aJQTected  by  tne  work- 
ing of  the  Court,  would  have  justified 
and  even  demanded  its  institution,  and 
would  have  shown  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  even  by  re- 
flortins  "to  the  ills  we  know  not  of." 
But  there  does  not  seem  as  yet  any 
likelihood  of  a  pause  or  check  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  will  be  pre- 
sented before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  limited  for  that  purpose ; 
for  though  it  might  be  naturally  thought 
that  the  largest  properties  and  most 
embarrassed  estates  would  at  the  first 
be  brought  before  the  Court,  since  the 
1st  of  Aug.  to  the  12th,  the  day  we  are 


now  writing,  forty -Ave  additional  peii- 
tions  have  been  lodgeil,  many  of  them 
for  the  sale  of  large  estates — one  in- 
eluding  a  rental  of  £14,800  per  annum, 
by  the  owner,  a  titled  individual. 

But  the  really  frightful  state  of  litt. 
gation  in  which  creditors  have  been 
long  kept  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
the  difficulties,  almost  reaching  to  im- 
possibility, of  recovering  just  and  well- 
ascertained  demands,  will  be  most  for- 
cibly illustrated  by  reference  to  a  few 
cases  now  brought  before  the  Com- 
missioners, to  redress,  if  possible,  the 
wrongs  of  former  generations  of  liti- 
gants. In  one  matter,  in  which  the 
estate  is  now  brought  before  the  In- 
cumbered Estates'  Court,  called  In  re 
Handltonf  a  series  of  Chancery  receiv- 
ers has  been  over  the  property  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  tne  original  bill 
having  been  filed  by  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  year  1781,  to  raise 
the  amount  of  a  clear,  uncontested 
mortgage ;  and  since  that  time  every 
species  of  bill  named  in  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  ''Treatise  on  Equity  Pleadings,*' 
and  facetiously  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Keogh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
been  filed ;  and  now,  after  this  litiga- 
tion, at  how  vast  an  expense  it  is 
almost  needless  to  hint,  the  estates, 
which  should  have  been  sold  more  than 
half  a  century  since,  are  brought  for 
sale  before  the  Commissiopers.  In 
other  cases  the  litigation,  or  rather 
vain  effort  at  derivmg  some  benefit 
from  the  Courts  of  Eqmty,  commenced 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  re 
Lysaghtf  the  first  bill  was  filed  in 
1802,  and  after  a  sacrifice  of  succes- 
sive estates  for  the  mere  costs  of  the 
Eroceedings,  any  one  of  which  would 
ave  paid  debt  and  costs  if  sold  in 
this  court,  the  remnant  is  now  brought 
into  the  Incumbered  Estates'  Court. 

We  may  incidentally  mention  many 
others,  in  which  the  earliest  generation 
of  litigants  have  long  passed  away; 
and  after  forty  years'  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  realise  demands  by  sale,  a 
new  generation,  heirs  to  the  claims 
and  suits,  have  brought  their  peti- 
tions before  the  Commissioners.  Re 
Coohe^^Tst  bill  filed  in  1811;  and 
fflnce  that  there  have  been  five  difier- 
ent  suits,  which  were  all  heard  together 
in  the  case  oi  Bennett  v.  Bernard  i  and 
the  only  questions  in  the  case  arise 
from  the  long  litigation.  Re  Sir  •/! 
Bourhe — ^the  first  bill  was  filed  in 
1817 ;  and  since  that  there  have  been 
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fourteen  bills  in  all,  and  the  Commis- 
•ioners  hare  now  the  task  of  selling 
the  estates  which  those  suits  yainly 
sought  to  do.  Re  Mansfield — first 
bill  was  filed  in  1801 ;  and  this  pro- 
perty now  is  one  of  those  to  be  sold  by 
the  Commissioners.  Re  Knox — the 
first  bill  was  in  1811  $  and  thousands 
of  pounds  were  first  squandered  in  the 
great  case  of  Scott  t.  Knox.  But  we 
will  not  weary  our  readers  by  enumerat- 
ing such  instances  of  long  and  fruitless 
litigation.  We  must  claim  credit,  how- 
everi  for  not  having  selected  them 
with  any  particular  care,  and  also  that 
they  will  believe  us  that  they  are  not 
solitary  instances  of  the  long-protract- 
ed and  hopeless  attempts  mi^e  by  cre- 
ditors to  realise  their  demands  m  the 
courts  of  jtutice,  miscalled  equity.  The 
files  of  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
missioners will,  on  inspection,  show 
many  and  frequent  instances  of  simi- 
lar  delays  and  ruinous  proceedings ;  and 
from  the  cases  brought  into  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court  it  would  appear 
tliat  a  creditor  could  not  reasonably 
hope  to  realise  his  demand  by  sale  of  his 
debtor's  estate  in  Chancery,  in  alessterm 
than  twenty  years.   Now,  when  it  is  re- 


membered that  the  costs  of  a'suit,  idiich 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  time 
it  is  pending,  are  borne  by  the  estate, 
the  ^evous  oppression  on  creditors, 
the  absolute  confiscation  of  property  of 
debtors  necessarily  caused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery,  the  mere  saying 
of  time  and  expense  will  appear  a 
benefit  to  the  suitors  in  this  new  court 
which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. 

But  we  must  state  the  results  of  the 
woi^dng  of  this  new  Court  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operations.  There  have 
been  sales  of  property  under  it,  up  to 
10th  Aug.,reiai6ing£746,474 12s.  lOd. 
These  sales  have  comprehended  99 
estates,  and  360  lots.  The  amount  of 
money  brought  into  court,  produced 
by  these  sales,  to  the  same  date,  is 
over  £400,000,  and  of  that  a  sum  of 
£240,000  has  already  been  distributed. 
The  Commissioners  haye  made  81 7  ab* 
solute  orders  for  sales,  and  1,226 
miscellaneous  orders,  including  those 
in  distribution  of  money. 

The  following  table  gives  a  concise 
view  of  the  several  counties  in  Ireland 
as  at  present  a^cted  by  the  Commis- 
aioners*  sales:— 


OaOSB   PRODOCB   OF 

SA.LES   OF   ESTATES   IN   THE   INCUMBERED   ESTATES   COURT, 

TO   ' 

THE  IOtr  august,  1850, 

INCLUSIVE. 

GooatlM, 

GItiM, 
Mid  TOVW. 

Firodoeoof 
Sates. 

Orantiw, 

CttiM, 

and  Towns, 

Prodaee  of 

Goantiet, 
Cittes. 

«nd  Towns. 

Prodne*  of 
SniM.   ^ 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£       a.  d- 

Anttim    ... 

... 

Kilkenny 

49,596     2 

0 

Waterfoid 

48,245     0     0 

Amiaj^  ... 

... 

King's    ... 

4,080     0 

0 

Westmeath 

40,325     0    0 

Carlow    ... 

... 

Leitrim  ... 

•  •« 

Wexford... 

5,100    0    0 

Cavan 

6,945 

0 

0 

Limerick 

47,267  10 

0 

Wicklow... 

12,457     9    0 

Clare 
Cork 

18,240 
62,845 

0 

0 

„    City  of 
L.  Derry... 

2,450     0 
2,650     0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  ... 

£748,474  12  10 

„   City  of 

5,620 

0 

0 

Longford... 

82,275     0 

0 

— 

Donegal  ... 

11,680 

0 

0 

Louth 

•  •  • 

SUM 

hart. 

Down 

6,655 

0 

0 

Mayo 

11,250     0 

0 

Leinster  ... 

366,510  16    4 

Dublin     ... 

6,750 

0 

0 

Meath     ... 

140,989     4 

6 

Muiuiter  ... 

242,462  17     6 

„    atyoT 

15,160 

0 

0 

Monaghan 

740     0 

0 

Ulster     ... 

27,670     0    0 

Fermanagh 

Queen^s  ... 

57,442  19 

10 

Connaoght 

111,841     0    0 

Gftlway    ...     98,591 

0 

0 

Roscommon 

6,550     0 

0 

Total       of 

„  Town  of        450 

0 

0 

Sligo 

... 

sales    to 

Kerry       ...  i  49,745 

0 

0 

Tippenuy 

18,540     7 

6 

Aug.  10, 

Kildara     ...  1    8,325 

0 

0 

Tyrone    ... 

«  •• 

incliii^ive 

748,474  12  10 

We  shall  now  explain  to  onr  readers 
ihe  mode  in  whioh  the  business  is  con- 
ducted  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Conrt,  and  the  beneficial  differences  in 
its  proceedings  from  those  in  Chan- 
eery. 

A  person  who  has  an  incumbrance 
affecting  an  estate,  for  example  a  mort- 


gaffe,  or  judgment,  or  portion  of  a  fa- 
mily, or  other  charge,  on  a  fee-simple 
property,  lease  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  bishops*  lease,  or  lease  for  a  term 
exceeding  sixty-one  years  ;  or  the 
owner  of  such  a  property  which  is  sub- 
ject to  such  an  incumbrance,  and  who 
wishes  to  sell  the  estate  to  dischai^ 
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the  claims  on  it|  presentf^ »  *'  petition** 
to  the  Ooiniuisidonersy  verified  by  the 
affidavit  of  himself  or  his  solicitor.  The 
petition  states,  in  the  shortest  and  sim- 
plest language,  the  date  and  parties' 
names  to  the  mortgage  or  judgment ; 
that  the  mortgagor  had  such  an  estate 
in  the  lands  sought  to  be  sold,  and 
which  are  descril^d  by  reference  to  a 
schedule  annexed  to  the  petition,  as 
enabled  him  to  execute  the  mortgage, 
or  charge  the  lands  by  judgment  or 
otherwise ;  that  the  petioner  is  owner 
of  the  chai^  or  lands,  as  the  case  is, 
and  states  who  is  in  receipt  of  the  rents  of 
the  premises,  and  whetner  as  mere  te- 
nant for  life  or  absolute  owner,  subject 
to  the  charges  thereon.  If  any  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  in  Chancery 
or  £quity  Exchequer,  the  petition 
briefly  states  the  dates,  and  shortly  the 
object  and  effect  of  them ;  and  if  de- 
crees or  reports  have  been  made  in 
these  suits,  refers  to  copies  of  those 
decrees,  &c.,  sent  with  the  petition  to 
the  Commissioners.  The  petition  also 
states  the  sums  remaining  due  on  ac- 
count of  the  petitioner's  claims  ;  whe- 
ther any  infants  or  other  persons,  such 
as  idiots,  married  women,  or  lunatics, 
are  interested  in  the  estate  to  be  sold, 
and  that  in  another  schedule  has  been 
set  out  the  several  incumbrances  af- 
iectang  the  premises,  and  in  whom  the 
same  are  vested,  according  to  the  peti- 
tioner's information,  and  prays  a  sale 
of  the  lands  in  the  said  schedule,  or  of 
a  competent  part,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  incumbrances  affecting  the  pre- 
mises. Annexed  to  the  petition  are 
two  schedules,  the  blank  forms  of  which 
are  printed  and  sold  by  all  the  law.sta- 
tionen,  and  which  can  readily  be  filled 
up  by  any  solicitor ;  one  setting  out, 
in  columns,  under  appropriate  heads, 
the  names  of  the  lands ;  stating  whe- 
ther held  in  fee  or  under  lease ;  and 
tenants*  names,  tenures,  rent,  and  ar- 
rears, &c.,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  pe- 
titioner. The  other  states,  in  similar 
columns,  the  dates  of  the  several  in- 
cumbrances, including  petitioner's,  how 
created,  by  mortgage,  judgment,  or 
otherwise;  for  whit  amount,  what 
rate  of  interest,  and  what  is  due  at  the 
fbot  of  each  charge.  In  these  schedules 
is  presented,  at  one  clear  view,  to  the 
Commissioners,  the  state  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  amount  of  incumbrances 
affecting  it.  There  is  then  an  abstract 
of  the  pe^ioner's  title,  which  ofVen  is 
similarly  concise,  and  stating  in  plain 


language,  sirippeil  of  technical  formali- 
ties, the  date  of  petitioner's  claim,  hoiv 
and  bv  whom  it  was  created,  and  how 
by  assignment,  or  as  executor,  or  other- 
wise. It  is  vested  in  the  petitioner. 
All  these  documents  are  verified  by  a 
short  affidavit,  made  by  the  petitioner 
or  his  attorney,  statin;^  that  he  has 
read  the  petition,  includmg  the  sche- 
dules and  the  abstract  oi  title,  and 
that  he  believes  the  said  petition  and 
schedules  to  be  true,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves the  abstract  to  be  a  correct  and 
fair  abstract  of  the  petitioner's  title. 
Such  is  the  form  of  application  to  the 
Court,  and  the  petition,  which  need 
not  be  prepared  by  counsel,  or  even  bv 
a  solicitor  (in  practice,  however,  it  is 
prepared  by  a  solicitor,  and  often  pe- 
ryised  by  counsel,  with  a  much  smaller 
ipQ  than  is  paid  on  preparing  a  bill  in 
Equity),  is  really  not  much  longer 
than  the  account  which  we  have  in 
these  few  lines  given  of  it ;  and  even 
with  the  easily-drawn  schedules  and 
abstract,  is  a  much  shorter  document, 
more  useful  and  intelligible,  than  a 
short  bill  in  Equity*  If  the  abstract 
is  a  full  one,  it  saves  expense  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  matter,  and  hence 
sometimes  a  lon^  full  abstract  is  pre- 
sented ;  but  it  IS  not  at  first  requir* 
ed  by  the  Court,  and  a  perfect  peti- 
tion, schedules,  and  abstract  may  l^ 
presented  for  the  sale  of  extensive 
estates,  which,  printed  all  together, 
would  not  occupy  four  columns  of  this 
magazine.  The  entire  number  for  thia 
month  would  not  suffice  to  contain  (Mie 
such  bill  as  was  filed  in  Mahony  v. 
OUngaU,  or  in  Blount  v.  Partartingm 
ton. 

The  petition  being  presented,  and 
on  which,  or  on  any  proceedings  in  the 
court,  no  fees  or  stamps  are  payablet 
accompanied  with  copies  of  any  decrees 
or  reports  in  Chancery  or  Exchequer^  if 
proceedings  were  pending  there,  is  sent 
in  its  order  to  one  of  the  Commission^ 
ers,  who  thenceforth  has  the  entire  con- 
trol or  management  of  all  matters  con. 
nected  with  or  arising  out  of  it,  subject 
however  to  the  right  of  any  party  ta 
refer  any  matter  to  the  full  Court  by 
a  simple  motion.  The  Commissioner 
reads  the  petition,  looks  at  the  sche- 
dule, peruses  accurately  the  decrees 
and  abstract,  and  if  he  see?  that  the  pe- 
titioner is  entitled  to  have  the  lands  sold, 
makes  a  conditional  order  that  they  shall 
be  sold,  unless  cause  is  shown  to  the 
Qontnry,  within  a  period  fixed  in  the 
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order^  af^r  service  on  the  parties 
named  by  the  Commissioners.  This 
period  is  twenty-eight  days,  when  no 
proceedings  have  been  pending  in  a 
Court  of  Equity  for  a  sale  of  the  Unds^ 
and  ten  days  when  proceedings  are 
pending,  to  which  the  persons  served 
were  made  parties,  and  appeared  by  a 
solicitor.  The  Commissioner  from  read* 
ing  the  various  documents  sent  to  him 
readily  discovers  who  are  the  parties 
interested  or  entitled  to  oppose  a  sale» 
and  directs  service  of  the  conditional 
order  on  them,  always  including  the 
person  in  receipt  of  the  rents  of  the 
lands  to  be  sold.  This  order  being 
served,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limited,  if  no  extension  of  time  is  ap- 
plied for  by  the  party  on  whom  the 
order  is  served,  and  no  cause  is  shown, 
the  order  for  sale  is  made  absolute ; 
and  thus  in  about  six  weeks  the  en- 
tire  effect  of  the  decree  to  account, 
and  final  decree'for  a  sale,  is  produced 
by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  made  generally  at  an  expense  not 
exoeedinff  the  costs  of  a  single  brief  at 
the  first  hearing  of  an  Equity  suit.  If 
any  person  insists  that  a  sale  should  not 
take  place  he^  files  a  short  affidavit, 
stating  his  objections,  and  then  on  a 
motion  to  the  Court,  and  at  a  very  tri. 
fling  expense,  the  cause  is  discussed, 
and  the  petition  dismissed,  or  order 
for  sale  made  absolute. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  prelimi. 
nary  formalities  attending  the  mere 
order  for  sale.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  the  least  important  part, 
though  so  great  a  source  of  expense  in 
Chancery,  and  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, arranging  the  mode  in  wnich 
tiie  estate  is  to  m  s^d,  investigating  the 
title,  the  sale,  and  the  distribution  (n  the 
purchase-money,  are  the  substantial 
parts  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  these  we 
shall  shortly  detail  the  management. 
Each  Commissioner  writes  in  his  book 
the  date  and  person  who  presents  the 
petition,  and  every  future  stop  in  the 
matter  is  also  entered  by  him  under  the 
same  head ;  and  thus,  as  in  a  well-kept 
ledger,  every  transaction  with  the 
same  is  from  time  to  time  noted; 
the  Commianoner  has  constantly  be- 
fott  him  a  record  of  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  each  matter  in 
his  chamber.  The  person  cmtmsted 
with  the  carriage  or  the  proceedings 
must,  on  the  order  for  tale  being 
made  abeolate,  proceed  with  dne  dili- 
gHice  to  ascertain  the  tonant^on  the  es- 


tate to  be  soU^  who  they  arc,  bow  uu\ 
at  what  rents  they  hold,  and  all  other 
necessary  information  cooneeted  with 
the  estate ;  and  for  this  pupose,  from 
such  information  as  he  can  ooUeeC,  he 
draws  up  a  rental,  and  serves  a  copr 
of  the  part  relating  to  him  on  rsck 
tenant^  requiring  him  to  object  if  hi* 
tenure  has  been  improperiy  stated. 
He  must  also  adverfiscy  m  papen  hav- 
ing general  circulation,  for  all  parties 
having  claims  or  charges  on  the  estate 
to  send  in  to  the  Commissiotters  a  no- 
tice  of  their  claims  before  a  limitoi 
time,  and  must  deduce  a  full  abstract 
of  title,  from  deeds  or  mcmaffials  ia 
the  registry,  to  the  estate  to  be  told. 
All  these  stepa  are  progrcasiBg  si- 
multaneously, and  hence  the  n|»dttT 
of  proceedings  in  this  Court,  the  nsr- 
less  and  most  expensive  stepa  of  ibnul 
hearings  having  been  discardedy  and 
the  really  useful  proceedings  bcmt 
contemporaneous  and  not  consecnlivv. 
The  Commissioners  orooeed,  iiMkiiil. 
in  an  inverse  method  to  the  Court  td 
Chancery.  There  the  oonrae  was^  int, 
a  hearing  and  decree  to  aoooimt»  thca 
an  order  for  sale ;  in  tbe  T"*^iffbfrrt 
Estates  Court  the  order  fir  mkt  ptv^ 
cedes  the  account — ^the  inveslipuaos 
of  ti  tie  and  accounts  proceeds  tojgctktr. 
The  abstract  of  title  ia  moat  rigidli 
investigated   by  the   same  P^fmrnrt 
sioner,  and  compared  with  tW  titles 
deeds,  which  every  one  having  mast 
bring  into  court ;  and  aearchij  in  the 
registry-offioes  of  deeds  and  jnd^imis 
are  directed,  both  to  prevent  any  im- 
position  on  the  Court,  and  to  diseovtr 
all  parties  having  by  poasibillfy  dans 
on  the  lands  to  bie  sold*  or  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  when  brooghi  iaas 
Court.    The  title  being  apptvred  « 
and  searches  completed,  tenants*  IcMaa 
and  other  documents  lodged*  a  p^**itr 
for  sale  is  permitted,  the  rostal  is 
prepared,  surveys  and  valoatioa^  if 
deemed  advisable,  ordered;  and  if  so 
eligible  price  is  ofiered  in  a  privaia 
bidding,  the  cfitate  is,  after  lull  nai 
repeated  advertisements  in  Irriaad»  in 
England,  and  at  times  in  ^^**T*KfH, 
sold  ^  by  the  Commissioners  by  MibCe 
auction  in  open  Court,  the  money  bdftd 
immediately  by  the  pnrchasar,  aad  a 
final  schedule  of  iocnmbranoea  bci^ 
prepared  firom  the  aeardies  and  dMohH 
on  further  advertisementSytbepQitlmaB- 
money,  after  payment  of  costs  of  mW 
and  other  jprooeedings,  is  dSslrilmed 
to  the  credttonu 
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The  full  Court  sits  twice  a-wot-k, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for  mo- 
tionsy  at  twelve;  and  generally  has 
sales  also  twice  a-week  ;  and  the  Corn, 
missioners  on  other  days  sit  in  cham- 
her  at  eleven,  a.  m.  ,  for  routine  husiness. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of 
proceedings  before  this  new  tribunal ; 
and  we  mast  at  least  admit  that  it  has 
been  found  most  efiectual  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.     The  amount  of 
sales  effected  and  the  sums  distributed 
would  alone  show  that  much  has  been 
done  by  them,  and  that  the  rapidity  of 
their  proceedings  contrast  most  hap- 
pily with  the  former  ^evous  delays  in 
Chancery.     Indeed  it  will  be  but  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  in  one  case— Mr. 
D'Arcy's — where  no  proceedings  were 
pending  in  Chancery,  an  owner  oaving 
family  charges  affecting  a  large  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
presented  his  petition  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  December ;  part  of  the  estate 
was  sold,  perfectly  to  his  satisfaction, 
for  nearly  £50, 000,  and  all  parties  paid 
their  demands  before  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust ;  and  the  expenses  were  defra3red 
by  the  slight  gain  on  the  stock  in  which 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  for  a  few 
weeks  invested  previous  to  distribu- 
tion. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  in  mere  ra- 
pidity here  presented  to  the  cases  we 
have  enumerated,  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  others,  which,  after  pending  for 
many  years  in  Chancery,  have  been  at 
length  brought  before  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court.  So  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  partition  completed  by 
this  Court  since  it  first  sat  in  October, 
1849,  and  each  of  them,  like  the  suit  of 
Herbert  v.  Hedges,  would  have  con- 
sumed years  of  time,  and  in  costs  have 
nearly  exhausted  the  estate,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  in  Chancery. 

But  the  important  question  after  all 
is,  how  far  does  this  arbitrary  Court 
give  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and 
distribute  justice  to  its  suitor?  It  is 
admittedly  superior  in  all  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  facility  and  economy,  as 
well  as  rapidity,  to  the  time-preserved 
tribunal  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
its  efficiency  in  merely  selling  estates 
will  not  be  denied ;  but  has  it  received 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  have 
not  loud  and  frequent  complaints  been 
made,  even  in  parliament,  of  the  great 
injustice  which  it  was  instrumental  in 
effectiDgi  and  the  ruinous  sacrifices  of 


the  estates  sold  by  the  Commissionert, 
and  the  tardiness  with  which  they  dis- 
tributed the  sums  realised  by  the  low 
prices  obtained  for  them?    Complaints 
have  been  made,  and  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,    but  we  believe  without 
foundation.     They  have  unfortunately 
assumed  too  general  a  form,  and  they 
cannot,  there^re,  be  specially  refuted, 
nay,  even  examined.     There  will  at  all 
times  be  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  upholding  old  insti- 
tutions, though  requiring  the  sever- 
est amendments ;  many  practitioners  of 
both  branches  of  the  legal  profession, 
who  love  not  to  deviate  from  the  well- 
worn  and  familiar  track  in  which  their 
younger  days  were  passed,  and  many 
whom  mere  jealousy  will  lead  to  con- 
demn any  innovations  on  well-establish- 
ed routine.  The  complaints  of  such  per* 
sons,  and  their  censures  of  the  Incum^ 
bered  Estates  Court,  would  be  readily 
received ;  and  we  think  that  the  very 
arbitrary  power  with  which  the  Com- 
missioners   are    invested,    and    their 
Court  being,  in  some  respects,  a  de- 
parture from  former  principles,  should 
entitle  such  complaints  and  censures  to 
indulgence ;  but  they  may,  if  too  care- 
lessly credited,  injure  the  efficiency  of 
a  Court  whose  jurisdictions  they  are 
not  calculated  to  improve,  but  wholly 
to  annul.     That  those  complaints  are 
not  generally  considered  well-founded 
may  at  once  be  seen,  from  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  its  proceedings  by 
those  most  interested — the  owners  of 
estates  and  their  creditors.     We  have 
before  given  the  number  of  petitions 
presented ;  and  the  large  estates  daily 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners,   notwithstanding    the 
celebrity  of   the  strictures   on   their 
acts,  is  a  fact  which,    with    candid 
minds,  would  outweigh  any  censures, 
however   loudly  and   often  repeated, 
which  did  not  particularise  the  in- 
stances in  which  error  or  injustice  had 
been  committed.     It  has  indeed  been 
frequently  stated,  that  the  estates  sold 
by  the  Commissioners  have  been  sold 
much  below  their  real  value,  and  that 
they  have  refused  to  permit  adjourn- 
ments of  the  sales.     Now  as  to  the 
estates  sold  by  them  having  been  gene- 
rally sold  at  an  undervalue,  we  suspect 
there  has  been  a  very  great  miscon- 
ception   prevailing.      The    Commis- 
sioners have  always  taken  care  that 
the  conduct  of  the  sales  shonld  be  en* 
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trusted  to  those  most  interested  in 
bringing  the  estate  most  jadiciously 
and  profitably  into  the  market,  if  the 
owner  is  petitioner,  or  that>  by  any 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  estata 
and  of  the  debts*  he  can  hope  for  a 
larplnsy  he  wi)],  if  he  pleases,  be  en« 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  sale  | 
when  any  contest  arises  as  to  the  pro- 
per person,  the  owner^s  choice  and 
those  of  the  creditors  will  be  delibe- 
rately weighed ;  every  precaution  is 
taken  in  settling  rentals,  and  publishing 
advertisements  to  make  the  estates  ap- 
pear eligible  investments ;  and  hence  it 
would  appear  that  some  unhappy  fa- 
tality, some  important  causes,  exist  to 
make  the  estates  sell  badly,  other  than 
any  misconduct  or  want  of  judgment 
in  the  Commissioners.  They  indeed 
have  means  of  forming  estimates  of 
the  true  value  of  the  properties  sold, 
which  the  public  generally  are  not 
aware  of,  and  which,  for  obvious  rea* 
ions,  they  do  not  always  too  readily 
circulate.  They  have  the  poor-law 
and  Griffith's  valuation  for  guides  as 
to  the  estimated  value  ;  if  those  inte* 
rested  in  the  conduct  of  the  sales  re- 
quire it,  other  surveys  and  valuations 
by  most  competent  parties  will  be 
ordered  ;  where  receivers  have  been 
over  the  estates,  their  accounts  are  pro- 
duced ;  thus  the  Commissioners  are 
enabled  to  compare  the  actual  produce 
of  the  estate  with  its  estimated  value, 
the  receipts  with  the  rental,  the  real 
with  the  nominal  worth  of  the  property. 
The  attention  and  competition  of  the 
numerous  moderate  capitalists  is  in- 
vited by  offering  estates  for  sale  in 
lots,  which  it  would  be  utterlv  impossi- 
ble to  effect  in  Chancery,  while  large 
capitalists  have  ample  choice  of  exten- 
sive purchases  in  one  lot,  when,  from 
the  nature  and  cirourostancee  of  the 
estate,  it  would  seem  an  eligpible  one  to 
be  sold  undivided.  In  many  cases, 
and  we  more  particularly  allude  to  the 
sales  of  the  Bodkin  Gal  way  property, 
and  such  parts  of  the  large  Portarling- 
ton  estate  as  have  as  yet  been  offer^ 
in  the  market,  prices  have  been  real- 
ised ranging  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
•aeveo  years'  purchase,  from  the  jo- 
dicioos  management  of  the  sales,  and 
the  prudence  with  which  the  lots  have 
■been  arranged  ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
while  sales  in  small  sections  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
almost  without  additional  expense,  it 


would  be  impossible  to  sell  in  Qiaaesry 
a  large  estate  in  moderate  lots ;  and  w« 
have  been  assured  by  the  highly  ia- 
telligent  solicitors  by  whom  the  siks 
of  the  Portarlington  estate  are  coa- 
ducted,  that  if  they  were  to  be  sold  ia 
similar  divisions  under  the  Govt  of 
Chancery,  the  expeosea  would  mott 
probably  far  exceed  £50,000.  b  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  the  expcass 
will  scarce  be  one-tenth  of  that  saau 

But  in  forming  any  opinioB  on  the 
prices  at  which  the  estates  have  bc« 
sold,  it  must  be  remembered  kov 
greatly  rent^  have  been  prsetiesflv 
abated  within  the  last  few  years,  thoogh 
the  rents  nominally  reaerved  still  esa- 
tribute  to  swell  the  rentals.  Tbtrt 
has  been  no  general  legal  rediic6oa  ef 
rents  to  suit  altered  prices  and  di- 
minished values  of  produce ;  but  wbtn 
any  payments  of  rent  have  been  received* 
larffe  temporary  sacrifloee  have  bsea 
made  by  tbe  proprietora  with  thehnps^ 
vain,  far,  and  distant  though  it  was,  of 
rents  and  prices,  at  some  future  period, 
reaching  their  former  atate,  and  thta 
that  thev  might  have  tbe  tenants  bovad 
to  pay  the  rents  which  were  ongiasflv 
stipulated.  But  to  a  |mrehaser,  si 
well  as  to  the  proprietor,  the  only  cot* 
rect  way  of  estimating  tbe  true  *valas 
of  an  estate  is  from  the  rents  w^ 
have  been  paid,  not  from  a  rental  de> 
duced  from  the  lettinga  made  hm 
prior  to  the  present  fall  in  prices  sa4 
value  of  land.  The  coantir  or  peer* 
law  union  in  which  the  laoda  are  iits> 
ate  naturally  exercises  a  greet  inflofoft 
on  bidders ;  for  it  is  vsJn  to  taU  th» 
public  that  an  estate  b  sold  at  a  larrv 
fice,  because  no  more  than  tea  or  twHw 
years*  purchase  on  the  reoul  is  eb> 
tained,  the  estate,  perhaps  being  a 
some  notorious  part  of  Ttppcrary  or 
Limerick,  or  in  tbe  poor-law  onioe  of 
Kanturk  or  Ballina,  Westporc  or  CXtf 
den,  and  the  rental  payable  by  cectiin^ 
whose  highest  rent  may  average  seas 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  and  whose  tktai- 
lies  are  receivine  relief  from  poa^ 
rates.  Now, indeed,  former  mismiasge 
ment  of  estates  is  severely  vtsiu4 
sometimes,  perhaps,  on  hsoocettt  pre- 
prietora.  The  desire  to  creete  a  oe- 
merotts  class  of  voters,  or  exact  a  Inc^ 
rental  from  small  tenants,  is  bo« 
poni&bed  with  high  poor*  rales  end  Ue 
prices  for  estates  managed  la  seek  s 
ftpirit ;  hot  whenever  the  estatve  mM 
have  been  eligibly  ciroamstaaeed  as  t* 
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tenants  and  poor-law  unions,  the  prices 
obtained  by  the  Commissioners  have 
given  the  most  ample  satisfaction  to 
all  the  parties  interested ;  and,  as  in- 
stances, we  may  bring  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  readers  the  estates  of  Mr. 
P'Arcy  in  Westmeath,  of  Mr.  Bodkin 
in  Gal  way,  of  Lord  Portarlington,  Mr. 
JcFsop,  and  portions  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell*s  estate  in  Kerry.  Thus,  out  of 
the  entire  estates  sold,  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  has,  it  is  well 
known,  bronght  high  prices. 

But  there  have  been  three  oases 
adduced  by  the  censnrers  of  this 
Court,  and  on  which  all  their  general 
condemnation  is,  we  suspect,  attempted 
to  be  justified.  One,  the  oft-mentioned 
property  of  Mr.  M'Looghlin  in  Mayo; 
another,  a  portion  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Pur- 
cell's  estate ;  and  another,  a  farm  of  Mr. 
Syme*s.  The  first  was  eagerly  seized 
on — the  property  had  been  eold  at  one 
and  a-halfl  I  years'  purchase  on  the 
rental.  Now  the  facts  of  this  case, 
and  which,  though  often  exposed  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  are  still 
relied  on  as  condemnatory  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners,  are  these : 
the  tract  of  land  sold  was  a  leasehold 
interest,  subject  to  the  rent  of  £210 
per  annum ;  it  was  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory of  the  County  of  Mayo, 
opposite  the  Island  of  Achill,  and  in 
the  line  of  unions,  Ballina,  Westport, 
Clifden,  all  insolvent ;  the  rental,  pay- 
able by  wretched  cottier-tenants,  many 
of  them  holding,  too,  t»  common^ 
was  £600  per  annum,  but  this  was 
purely  ideal ;  it  had  not  been  paid  for 
years,  and  the  head-rent  was  in  arrear. 
Under  such  circumstances  few  would, 
we  think,  like  to  accept  this  estate  as 
a  present ;  and  accordingly,  the  hardy 
purchaser  who  bought  it  for  ^600^  or 
one  and  a-half  years'  purchase  on  the 
profit-rent,  very  soon  discovered  the  ex- 
tent of  his  bargain,  paid  the  costs  of  the 
sale,  and  got  discharged  from  the  pur- 
chase. This  estate  was  a  second  time 
sold,  and  then  brought  £450,  and  the 
second  purchaser  quickly  followed  the 
example  of  the  iir»t ;  and,  so  far  from 
thinking  the  purchase  a  bargun,  took 
advantage  of  some  informality  in  the 
rental,  and  he  too  was  discharged  from 
his  purchase.  But  in  each  case  the 
proprietor  and  those  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  lands  sold  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, thought  the  farm  sold  at  a  high 
rate,  and  wished  to  retain  the  pur- 


chaser ;  and  the  sympathy  lavished  in 
Parliament  on  this  sacrifice  of  the 
estate  by  the  Commissioners  merely 
excited  the  ridicule  of  those  parties. 
So,  that  part  of  Mr.  Purcell's  estate 
which  was  sold  at  about  seven  and  a- 
half  years'  purchase  on  the  rental*  was 
a  leasehold  interest  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  subject  to  a  rent  of  £400  per 
annum ;  the  sub-tenants  were  in  arrear, 
and  an  ejectment  had  been  brought  for 
part  of  the  premises.  The  owner  and 
the  creditors  thought  the  estate  sold 
to  advantage.  The  purchaser  soon 
found  out  that  his  bargain  was  not  de- 
sirable, and  he,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  persons  having 
the  carriage  of  the  sale»  was  discharged 
from  his  purchase  on  account  of  mis- 
description in  the  rental.  In  Mr« 
Syme'scase,  the  farm,  which  sold  at 
one  year's  purchase  on  the  nominal 
profit  rent,  was  offered  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  landlord,  an  oflfer 
which  he  refused  ;  it  was  deserted  by 
many  of  the  tenants,  and  was  subject 
to  a  rent  of  £200  per  annum.  In  truth, 
what  have  been  called  "  sacrifices**  of 
property  under  the  Commissioners 
remind  us  too  strongly  of  shopkeepers* 
advertisements^  **  selling  off  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice."  Whoever  buys  will 
find  out  his  error  in  thinking  he  has 
got  a  bargain,  and  he  will  be  convinced 
that  he  would  have  been  a  more  sub* 
stantial  gainer  by  purchasing  for  a 
higher  price  a  less  showy  article.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  stated  as  the  result 
of  all  the  sales  hitherto  effected  by 
the  Commissioners,  that  well-circum- 
stanced fee-simple  estates  sold  at  a  high 
ratsy  and  leaseholds  indifferently.  The 
latter  are  not  in  request,  as  the  rent  to 
which  the  purchaser  is  subject  is  cer- 
tain, and  the  profit  rent  in  general  is 
badly  secured  and  uncertain  in  amount. 
There  have  been  complaints,  tooy 
that  the  Commissioners  do  not  readily 
attend  to  suggestions  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, if  the  price  offered  is  not  clearly 
inadequate ;  but  in  this  instance^  too« 
we  think  there  can  much  be  said 
to  justify  the  Commissioners.  The 
effect  of  adjournments  is  generally  to 
depreciate  the  sale  of  the  partieular 
lot ;  it  is  an  advertisement  that,  how- 
ever flattering  the  description  may  be, 
there  is  some  reason  why  it  has  not 
been  considered  an  eligible  purchase, 
or  a  fair  price  would  have  been  offered 
when  it  was  first  put  up  ;  and  the  prao- 
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tice  of  adjourning  the  sale  of  esrntea 
has  also  a  most  injurious  effect  on  sales 
ffenerally.  A  recent  sale  in  Chancery 
lulljr  illustrates  the  probable  effect  of 
an  adjournment  on  the  future  sale  of 
an  estate.  In  the  year  1846  the  sum 
of  £30,500  was  offered  at  a  public 
sale  in  the  Master's  office  for  a  por- 
tion of  Lord  Blessington's  estate,  and 
the  sale  was  adjourned  on  some  al- 
legation that  the  price  was  insuffi- 
cient. It  was  sold  in  the  early  part 
of  last  month  in  the  same  office  for 
£23,000.  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
a  property  was  offered  for  sale  in  a 
cause  of  Haines  v.  Powell^  in  the  year 
1846,  and  £8,000  was  bid  for  it ;  some 
puisne  creditors,  whom  such  a  price 
would  not  pay,  demanded  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  procuring 
it*  The  estate  has  since  been  offered 
for  sale,  but  without  bidders.  This 
depreciation  is  generally  the  effect 
of  adjournments,  and  we  could  give 
many  more  instances  of  such  conse- 
quences. We  believe  that  not  the 
least  evil  attending  sales  in  Chancery 
was  the  facility  with  which  an  ad- 
journment of  the  sale  was  permitted, 
thus  certainly  injuring  creditors  whose 
demands  should  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sale,  in  any  event,  fur  the 
sake  of  a  possible  service  to  puisne 
creditors,  whose  neglect  it  was  to  accept 
securities  which  could  not  be  paid 
except  the  estate  sold  at  some  imagi- 
nary value.  Adjournments  of  sales 
are  so  well  known  to  be  prejudicial, 
that  the  words,  **  To  be  sold  without 
reserve,*'  are  notoriouslv  adopted  to 
secure  spirited  competition,  and  have 
that  effect.  As  a  mere  question  of 
right,  no  puisne  creditor  or  inheritor 
can,  with  justice,  peremptorily  demand 
an  adjournment,  because  he  is  dissatis- 
fied. As  well  might  a  person  who 
had  pledged  a  horse  or  bale  of  wool, 
insist  that  the  creditor  should  adjourn 
the  sale,  because  the  borrower  dis- 
liked the  sum  offered.  All  that  in 
justice  can  ever  be  required  is,  that 
the  sale  be  public,  honestly  conducted, 
after  due  notice  and  sufficient  adver- 
tisement, aud  all  these  requisites  are 
secured  by  the  Commissioners;  the 
carriage  of  the  sale  is  intrusted  to 
those  most  interested,  thev  have  pecu- 
liar means  of  knowing  how  far  the 

price  offered  is  clearly  inadequate if 

It  be  BO,  the  sale  is  adjourned  |  but 
tbey  do  not  accede  to  applications  for 


adjournment  without  some  security 
that  a  higher  price  will  be  procured 
on  a  re- sale  of  the  estate.  The  feci* 
lity  with  which  purchasers  can  pay 
their  money  and  get  into  potsessioo  oif 
the  lands,  the  security  of  titles  and 
the  great  economy  hence  attending 
sales  in  the  Incumbered  EstAtee  Court — 
as  the  purchaser  has  not  to  incur  any 
expense  in  investigating  tiUe,  and 
knows  he  gets  one  under  the  antho- 
rity  of  Parliament,  and  which  will 
always  be  readily  marketable — hnvw  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  bidders,  and 
we  are  unwilling  to  see  those  effects 
counteracted  by  adopting  the  bad 
tice  of  the  Equity  Courts  In 
adjournments  on  trivial  suggestiona. 

It  was  also  stated  as  a  complain! 
against  the  Commissioners,  that  tiMj 
would  not  distribute  the 
money  of  the  estates  sold  by 
and  would  pay  it  into  the  Coort  of 
Chancery,  and  that  thus  all  parties 
would  be  again  involved  in  lit^gatittB 
in  that  Court  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  legislature  to  supersede  by  es- 
tabltshing  the  Incumbered  Eautes 
Court.  On  this  head  we  most  allow 
the  Commissioners  to  justify  them- 
selves. We  have  before  given  a  stase^ 
ment  of  the  sums  distributed  by  tbtm, 
and  we  shall  add  their  retom  to  tW 
House  of  Commons,  bearing  date 
July  25,  1850:— 

**  DrCUMBEnSD  RSTATBS  (lKKUUR»). 

"Retom  to  sa  Order  of  the  Hooorahletb 
Hooae  of  Commoiu,  dated  July  25,  10^^ 

for 
Copy  *of  any  obanrstkNis  of  the  Cnaa^ 
siooers  upon  the  tobjeet  of  their  dMtrib^ 
tion  of  the  Foods  ariafaig  fhMB  tbe  Ssk  ^i 
locnmbered  Estates  ia  Inlsad,  and  tte 
transfer  of  any  part  thereof  into  the  Onrt 
of  Chanoery.' 
"  As  to  the  trassftr  of  money  msm  tW 

CoortofCbsDoeiy,  the  matter  staaditbw: 

"  Under  the  41at  sectkm  of  their  Ad  t^ 
Commissionen  have  power,  wbeaerer 
think  fit,  to  order  any  money  to  be  paid 
a  Gout  of  Eqol^  in  any  suit  or 
there  pending. 

^Bat  as  the  Aeoonntaat-Oenail  ef  i^ 
Court  of  Chanoery  cannot  noArt  any  »». 
oey  without  the  order  of  that  Conrt»  IM 
Commlsmmers  reoommendei  that  a  _ 
nde  of  the  Court  of  ChanoMy  shook 
rasde,  to  enable  them  to  k4ge 
Court  of  Chancery  without  the 
separate  order  in  each  esse.  The  C 
agreed  to  tUs  suggestion,  but  the 
the  Bolls  (without  whose  consent  no 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chsncfrv  i« 
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fiiaed  his  consent,  apprekeudiog  that  tbe 
CommisBionen  would  lodge  so  much  money 
in  the  Court  of  Chanoery  as  to  load  the 
Hasten  and  other  officers  there  with  more 
business  than  they  could  perform. 

"  But  in  fisct  the  practice  of  tbe  Commis- 
sioners  is  not  to  lodge  money  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  any  case  in  which  it  can  be 
avoided.     They  bave  sold  more  than  half  a 
million's  worth  of  property,  and  of  that  sum 
they  hope  to  distribute  the  entire  in  tbeir 
Court,  with  the  exception  of  about  £25,000, 
or  fiye  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  which  they 
may  possibly  have  occasion  to  transfer  to  the 
Court  of  Chancer}'.    About  £100,000  has 
been  already  distributed;    only  two  sums 
have  been  lodged  as  yet  in  the  Court  of 
Chanoeiy ;  one  in  the  case  of  W.  R.  Munce, 
where  the  rights  of  the  parties  had  been  so 
much  afllected  by  the  proceedmgs  already 
had  in  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  that  it  ap- 
peared more  convenient  to  have  the  money, 
about  £5,200,  distributed  there.    The  other 
case  was  a  sum  of  £4,230,  which  the  Com- 
missioners were  about  to  pay  to  an  executor; 
but  a  biU  was  filed,  in  the  case  of  Irvine  v. 
Dorey^  to  have  the  accounts  of  that  execu- 
tor taken ;  and  by  the  executor's  consent,  on 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
without  any  requisition  by  tbe  Commission- 
ers, the  money,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the 
executor,  was  ordered  to  be  lodged  to  the 
credit  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  a  defend- 
ant, and  in  which  (if  he  had  received  the 
money  himself)  be  could  have  been  com- 
pelled to  lodge  it.    The  Commissioners  hope, 
without  any  assistanoe  from  any  other  Court, 
to  distribute  £200,000  before  vacation,  and 
£200,000  more  iu  the  month  of  October. 
There  is  no  part  of  their  practice  which  gives 
tlie  public  sudi  satisfaction  as  the  readiness 
with  which  payments  are  made  when  the 
rights  of  the  parties  are  correctly  ascertain- 
ed. 

*'  John  Richards. 

"  m.  lonofiei^. 

"  C.  J.  Hargreave. 

**  Incumbered  EcUtet  Cominiifion, 
July  17,  IMO." 

Their  promise  to  distribute  tbe 
produce  of  sales  baa  been  more  tban 
realised. 

There  are»  bowever^  some  defects 
connected  with  tbe  Court  which  must 
be  noticed ;  one  i8»  its  very  inconve- 
nient situation.  We  presume  that 
there  was  no  great  choice  of  localities^ 
and  that  the  exorbitant  demands  made 
on  the  Government,  and  the  necessity 
for  promptly  procuring  some  place  to 
hold  tbe  Court  in»  led  to  its  being 
placed  in  Henrietta- street;  but  some 
exertions  should  be  made  by  tbe  Go- 
vernment to  remove  the  Court  and 
offices  to  some  more  central  situation. 


and  nearer  to  ibe  otber  Courts.  The 
other  defect  is,  in  the  number  of  tbe 
subordinate  officers,  which  is  now  be- 
coming inadequate  to  discharge  the 
multiplied  duties  imposed  on  them, 
notwithstanding  the  courtesy  and  dili- 
gence which  they  exhibit  in  their  va- 
rious departments.  At  the  institution 
of  the  Court,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  how  great  would  be  tbe  extent 
of  business,  it  was  right  not  to  appoint 
too  many  officers,  who  might  be  wholly 
unnecessary,  or  who  might  be  dismiss- 
ed after  a  short  service ;  but  now  that 
the  Court  has  received  such  an  influx 
of  business,  the  Government  are  bound 
to  take  care  that,  from  motives  of 
economy  or  other  ill-judged  reason s« 
the  machinery  of  the  Court  should 
not  be  clogged  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  it. 

We  have  thus  given  a  history,  and, 
but  for  its  importance,  we  would  al- 
most fear  a  tedious  one,  of  the  origin 
and  working  of  this  Court,  and  con- 
trasted its  procedure  with  that  of  the 
long-condemned  Court  of  Chancery. 
We  have  stated  the  complaints  made, 
and  examined  and  expressed  at  least  our 
disbelief  in  their  justice  ;  the  public 
confidence  in  a  tribunal,  where  new  and 
arbitrary  power  might  have  aroused 
their  jealousy,  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  presented 
petitions  to  the  Court,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  property  and  of  interests 
already  brought  within  its  jurisdiction. 
At  first  we  are  not  surprised  that  cre- 
ditors should  have  resorted  eagerly  to 
its  powers — anything  was  preferable  to 
the  evils  of  Chancery  ;  they  continue 
to  trust  in  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
embarrassed  proprietors  of  estates  no w, 
too,  feel  how  great  are  the  bene- 
fits likely  to  result  to  them  from  the 
powers  vested  in  this  new  Court,  and 
are  generally  availing  themselves  of 
its  machinery  to  extricate  themselves 
from  hopeless  though  deferred  ruin. 

But  much  interest  is  felt  as  to  the 
social  and  political  consequences  which 
may  result  from  the  operation  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  scattering  of  the  large  properties 
which  must  snortly  be  offered  for  sale 
will  lead  to  a  re-plantation  of  Ireland^- 
one  fatal  to  the  Conservative  cause  and 
to  Protestantism,  while  it  will  not  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  and 
assuredly  we  hope,  that  no  such  dis« 
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astro ua  effects  will  flow  from  a  ne- 
oesnarj  measure  of  justice,  the  onljr 
object  of  which  was,  tbat»  in  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Charter,  justice  should  not 
be  longer  denied,  nor  deferred,  nor 
sold,  and  at  a  most  exorbitant  price, 
too,  as  in  Chancery.  We  believe,  on 
^e  contrary,  that  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  the  operations  of  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Court.  Adam 
Smith  remarks,  that  mercantile  men 
and  purchasers  of  estates  are  generally 
improvers.  We  do  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect that  all  the  new  proprietors  will 
resemble  Mr.  Mechi,  but  we  do  an- 
ticipate that  men,  who  by  steady  habits 
of  business,  by  energy,  and  persever- 
ance or  prudence,  have  been  enabled 
to  become  purchasers  of  estates,  will 
also  be  improvers  of  them ;  and,  at  the 
least,  there  is  a  far  greater  probability 
of  this,  than  that  embarrasifed  proprie- 
tors, involved  in  debtor  litigation,  could 
be  judicious  or  useful  managers  of  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  often  said,  too,  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  vast  estates  and  large 
proprietors  ;  but  the  advantages  of 
both  have  been  greatly  overrated. 
Ireland  long  had  both  classes  ;  and  we 
cannot  perceive  of  what  advantage  this 
has  been  to  her  ;  while  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  where  estates 
were  the  most  extensive,  we  recognise 
the  most  destitution  and  slowest  im- 
provement, and  greatest  priestly  des- 
potism over  ignorance.  We  confi- 
dently expect  that  not  only  the  nation, 
but  the  causes  of  enlightened  Conser- 
vatism and  Protestantism,  will  be 
gainers.  Already,  while  the  sales 
have  not  been  confined  to  the  estates 
of  Protestiints,  the  purchases  made  by 
Protestants  have  shown  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  property  will  still  con- 
tinue on  their  side,  while  it  will  be 
more  equally  and  usefully  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  Protestant 
owners  ;  and  if  some  few  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, laity,  priests  and  bishops, 
have  become  purchasers,  they  have  also 
become  landlords ;  and  this  will  be  no 
small  gain  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom. Heretofore  the  landlords  were 
few,  and  were  Protestants,  not  having 
the  influence  of  numbers,  and  so  em- 
barrassed as  to  lack  the  influence  ge- 
nerally annexed  to  rank  and  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  soil.  The  tenants 
were    principally   Roman  Catholics  ; 


and  there  was  a  constant  unchecked 
aggressive  movement,  partaking  also 
of  a  religious  enmity,  of  the  tenants 
against  the  landlords,  which  the  latter^ 
being  few  in  number  and  weak  in  in- 
fluence, could  not  repel ;  and  whiob^ 
it  is  notorious  from  their  speeches  and 
attendance  at  public  meetings,  was,  if 
not  fostered,  at  least  not  distasteful  to 
the   Romish   priesthood.      Now  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
tors, and  that  Bishops  Mac  Hale,  Cant- 
well  and  O'Donnell,  with  some  priests, 
have  become  purchasers,  we  incline  to 
the  hope  that  the   denunciations   of 
landlords  as  exterminators  will  be  less 
frequent  in  their  dioceses  and  parishes, 
and  that  they  will  set  useful  examples  of 
improvement,  and  not  confine  their  in- 
fluence to  fierce  censures  or  denuncia- 
tions; they  will  practically  experience 
the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in 
the  judicious  management  of  property, 
and  will  be  inclined  to  make  some  al- 
lowance for  the  errors  and  failings  of 
neighbouring  proprietors,  while  interest 
and  policy  will  alike  suggest  that  it  may 
not  be  prudent  to  excite  a  storm,  in  the 
violenceof  which  they  too  might  be  over- 
whelmed. There  will  be  fewer  jealous- 
ies, also,  from  the  proprietorship  of  the 
soil  not  being,  as  heretofore,  confined  to 
a  few  large  and  embarrassed  nominal 
ownerF,  and    almost  inaccessible    to 
others ;  and  what  will  be  lost  in  rank 
and  seeming  vastness  to  the  Protest- 
ant owners  of  estates,  will  be  more 
than  gained  to  them  in  their  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  useful  energies.     We 
cannot,   indeed,  be   sanguine    of  im- 
mediate  beneficial    results  from   the 
operation  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act.     The  improvement  of  a  nation 
and  of  a  people,  not  dull,  but  obsti- 
nate, irritable,  and  easily  led  astray, 
is  not  the  work  of  months,   but  of 
years — nay,   almost    of   generations  ; 
but  we  still  confidently  anticipate,  that 
while  we  cannot  refuse  to  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  all  classes,  owners 
and  creditors,  not  caused,  or  even  in- 
creased, but  only   exhibited,  concen- 
trated and  mitigated,  by  the  necessary 
institution  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  it  will,  by  its  working,  contri- 
bute, it  may  be  gradually,  but  deci- 
sively, to  the  advancement  in   pros- 
perity and   the  stability  of   all    the 
valued  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
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TRS  MSW  POBX  BT  WORDSWORTH.* 


Tbk  domain  of  poetry  b  boundless. 
From  the  thander-cloud  that  frowns 
and  matters  in  the  heavens,  orersha* 
dowing  the  earth  with  sensations  of 
awe  and  terror,  to  the  lowliest  flower 
that  blossoms  in  the  most  hidden  nooks 
of  solitary  ?lens,  the  wing  of  the  poet 
ranges.  Nor  is  he  less  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  men,  their  business 
and  their  pleasures.  Incident  and  ad- 
venture are  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
only  path  in  which  the  poet  can  walk 
with  that  buoyant  delight  which  ena- 
bles him  to  give  delight  to  others. 
Love,  fear,  hope,  joy,.— such  as  they 
are  made  by  the  intricate  circumstances 
of  man's  various  and  many.coloured 
life — are  thought  to  be  the  only  proper 
theme  of  the  poet's  song,  and  from  the 
minstrel,  it  is  said,  we  want  not  phi- 
losophy but  a  story  and  a  tune.  But 
this  were  to  set  limits  to  the  domain 
of  the  poet,  which  we  have  said  is 
boundless.  Beyond  the  utmost  ranse 
of  external  nature,  and  above  the  cir- 
cumstances of  man's  various  life,  and 
all  the  thrill  ins  interests  connected 
with  them,  is  u&e  sovereign  mind  of 
man,  revolving  all  things ;  and  there 
too  the  poet  is  privileged  to  range,  to 
discover  what  a  poet  ^one  can  see,  to 
tell  what  a  poet  alone  can  utter.  Who 
has  siven  us  so  sublime  a  view  of  this 
provmce  of  the  poet,  as  he  whose  latest 
published  work  we  are  now  about  to 
review?  In  that  wonderful  extract 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Rechue,  which  he  gives  in  the 
preface  to  the  Excursion,  he  says  :•— 

"  All  Btrength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bandi, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form — 
Jehovah — with  hU  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,    and   the  empyreal 

thrones — 
I  pass  them  unalanned.    Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams — can  breed  soch  fear 

and  awe 
As  fall  upon  ns  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  i^on  of  my  song." 


From  the  time  he  first  began  to 
write,  until  this  day,  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  has  been  slowly,  bat  stea- 
dily, and  of  late  years  with  accelerated 
pace,  advancing  to  the  highest  point  of 
public  respect.  And  wherefore  this 
slowness  and  hesitation  ?  Why  had  so 
much  reluctance  of  taste,  as  it  were,  to 
be  overcome?  Why  had  so  much  of 
the  light  rubbish  of  ndicule  to  be  clear* 
ed  away,  before  the  name  and  fame 
of  Wordsworth  could  stand  confessed 
upon  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  poetic  fame?  The  reasons  are 
manifold,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  in- 
dicate a  few  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  because  be  deliberately 
chose  for  the  haunt  and  main  region 
of  his  song  a  height  of  serious  contem- 
plation, up  to  which  the  many  and 
the  hasty  cannot  attain ;  and  as  he  led 
the  minds  of  his  readers  rather  into 
habits  of  religious  reverence  of  an  ab- 
stract kind,  than  into  those  positive 
religious  truths  which  Cowper  was 
wont  to  insist  upon,  the  devout  for  a 
long  time  regarded  his  works  rather 
witn  suspicion  than  with  favour.  Again , 
be  set  at  nought  all  the  habits  of  asso- 
ciation which  had  been  formed  in  lite- 
rature. He  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
school ;  and  though  much  good  has  no 
doubt  resulted  from  hb  irregularities, 
yet  he  suffered  the  common  fate  of 
those  who  will  not  go  with  the  stream, 
and  who  have  not  the  power  to  compel 
the  stream  to  go  with  them.  He  set 
out  with  the  theory  not  only  that  com- 
mon words  were  the  best  for  the  ex- 
pression of  excited  or  poetic  feeling, 
out  that  in  people  of  common  and  low 
condition  the  loftiest  thoughts  mi^ht 
be  found ;  and  that  in  association  wilh 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  might 
be  brought  forward  all  that  is  touch- 
ing and  terrifying,  all  that  is  sublime 
and  beautiful,  in  the  world  around  us, 
or  in  the  intellect  of  man!  He  says  :— 

*'  Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and 
Hope, 
And  melancholy  Fear,  snbdned  by  hath ; 
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Of  blessed  consobtiou^  in  distress ; 

Of  moral  strength  and  intellectaal  Power ; 

Of  Joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 

Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 

Inyiolate  retirement,  subject  there 

To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 

Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all — 

Isbg.** 

Of  nothing  nobler  could  ho  have 
sons  lit  to  sins ;  but  with  what  persons 
did  he  think  nt  to  associate  that  splen- 
did train  of  moral,  philosophical,  and 
poetic  subjects  ?   Why,  with  a  retired 

Eedlar — "  a  vagrant  merchant  under  a 
eavy  load,'*  who  supplied  rustic  wants, 
or  pleased  rustic  fancies  with  the  con- 
tents of  bis  pack,  until,  provision  for 
his  own  wants  having  been  obtained, 
he  retired  upon  his  savings  and  his 
philosophy,  to  instruct,  by  his  wisdom 
and  experience,  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  converse  with  him.  Now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  abstract  nature 
of  things  to  forbid  a  poet  from  creat- 
ing a  pedlar,  and  endowing  him  with 
thougnts  as  sublime  as  his  condition  is 
humble.  He  may  give  him  a  hardy 
intellect,  and  moral  feelings  strength- 
encd  and  braced  by  breathing  in  con- 
tent  the  keen  and  wholesome,  air  of 
poverty.  He  may  describe  him  as 
attendmg  to  his  trade  so  as  to  make 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  being  a 
lone  enthusiast  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
keeping  in  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
his  mind  in  a  just  eauipoise  of  love. 
The  poet  has  no  doubt  a  right  to  do 
this  if  he  pleases,  and  to  make  his 
lowly  merchant  utter  as  noble  truths 
as  ever  were  uttered  by  philosopher, 
in  language  of  the  finest  poetry;  but 
in  doing  this  he  directly  wars  with  the 
common  associations  of  men's  minds, 
and  he  must  therefore  expect  a  storm 
of  opposition  and  of  ridicule.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  wilful  thing  of  Words- 
wortti  to  choose  a  pedlar,  ''among  the 
hills  of  Athol  bom,"  for  his  philosophic 
hero ;  for  since  common  experience  as- 
sociates (not  unjustly)  thoughts  the 
very  reverse  of  generous,  and  grand, 
and  philosophical,  with  such  men  and 
with  their  office,  it  required  a  break- 
ing down  of  such  associations,  and  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  facts, 
feelings,  and  circumstances  of  a  ped- 
lar's life,  before  it  was  possible  to 
admit  him  in  the  character  with  which 
Wordsworth  had  clothed  him. 

But  though,  in  this  great  and  not- 
able inslanco,  Woitlsworth  may  liuve 
caiTicd  his  ^^  stem  too  f^ir,  he  has  done 


incalculable  good  by  teaching  thou- 
sands who  otherwise  had  not  been 
taught  that  useful  lesson,  to  associate 
the  noble  in  thought  with  the  simple 
in  circumstances ;  to  believe  that  there 
may  be,  and  that  there  ought  to  bo, 
'*  plain  living  and  high  thinking;**  and 
that  as  the  lord  of  thousands  a-year 
may  be,  and  very  often  is,  a  creature 
of  mean  and  grovelling  spirit,  with  no 
conceptions  to  lift  him  above  the  low- 
est  of  the  low,  so  the  poorest  may  be 
rich  in  elevated  thoughts,  and  that 

*'  A  Tlrtnoof  houMhold,  though  exceeding  poor, 
AMtere  and  gtvft^  and  fearing  Ood/' 

possesses  a  true  dignity,  which  volup. 
tuous  princes  in  their  palaces  cannot 
achieve.  Wordsworth  has  taught,  with 
more  eSed  than  any  one  before  him 
had  taught,  that  there  is  a  presence 
and  a  power  of  greatness  open  to  all 
who  behold  the  stars  come  out  above 
their  heads;  and  that  to  the  feeling 
heart  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 
can  bring  thoughts  that  oflcu  lie  too 
deep  for  tears.  For  this  cause,  bless- 
ings be  with  his  name.  But  he  has 
pronounced  his  own  benediction :— - 

*'  Bleuingg  bo  vith  them  and  eternal  pralio, 
The  Poeti,  who  on  earth  lure  made  ni  heira 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heaTenly  layi." 

The  poem,  now  first  published  in  the 
goodly  tome  before  us,  contains  about 
nine  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse,  di- 
vided into  fourteen  books.  It  was 
completed  some  five-and-fortv  years 
ago,  when  the  author  was  thirty.five 
years  old,  his  genius  matured  by  re. 
flection,  and  his  intellectual  character 
fixed  and  determined.  We  may  ex- 
pect, then,  to  find  the  fuU  fruitage  of 
the  poetic  faculty  he  possessed,  and 
hercm  no  reader  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  highest  order  of  poetry  will  be 
disappointed.  But  he  will  also  find 
more  of  the  eccentridties  of  this  great 
author  than  his  own  later  judgment 
would  probably  have  approved.  There 
are  many  heavy  and  prosaic  passages, 
and  some  matters  of  familiar,  and  not 
veiT  important,  narrative  arc  given 
witn  a  solemnity  which  cannot  but 
provoke  a  smile.  But  these  are  but 
casual  clouds  floating  in  the  pure  Words- 
worthian  sky.  £ver  and  anon,  he 
springs  from  level  talk  or  ponderous 
triviality  into  the  most  glorious  heights 
of  poetry,  and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  a 
voice  of  more  than  mortal  music  re- 
vtTlK'ralcd  from  the   inounlains,  and 
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filling  the  valleys  with  sounds  of  me. 
lody  sweeter  than  the  fall  of  their  own 
rivers.  But  why  was  this  poem  left 
for  five.and-'forty  years  unpublished? 
It  was,  we  presume^  because  the  an- 
thor  considered  it  to  be  in  some  sort 
of  a  personal  character ;  and  though 
he  did  not  seem  at  any  time  to  be 
much  afraid  of  indirect  egotism,  ^et 
he  may  have  thought  that  becoming 
modesty  required  tms  poem  should  be 
left  for  posthumous  publication.  He 
says  of  it  (Book  III.)  :_ 

'*  A  traveller  I  am, 
Wboflo  Ule  is  only  of  himielf ;  even  to, 
So  be  it,  if  the  pare  of  heart  be  prompt 
To  follow,  and  if  thou,  my  honoured  friend. 
Who  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  at  my  aide, 
Support,  as  heretofore,  my  fainting  steps." 

The  friend  thus  apostrophised  was 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridgei  to  whom  the 
whole  poem  is  addressed.  It  is  called, 
in  the  title-page,  "  A  Biographical 
Poem,"  and  also  "  The  Growth  of  a 
Poet's  Mind."  Probably  the  author 
considered  it  to  be  such  a  history,  be- 
cause he  had  noted  in  it  those  incidents 
and  redections  which  seemed  to  him- 
self to  mark  oertun  epochs  of  his  men- 
tal  progress.  Any  one,  however,  who 
shall  expect  to  discover,  from  this  poet- 
ical autobiography,  the  way  in  which 
a  poetic  mind  may  be  built  up  of  such 
structure  and  dimensions  as  the  mind  of 
AVordsworth,  will  certainly  be  some- 
what disappointed.  There  is  nothing 
here  to  contravene  the  ancient  canon— 
Poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit.  Wordsworth 
was  a  poet,  because  God  gave  him  the 
poetic  faculty  in  large  measure,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  were  fos- 
tered by  his  taste  for  retirement,  and 
his  disposition  to  hold  communion  with 
external  nature,  and  with  his  own 
deeply-meditative  soul,  rather  than 
with  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  the 
thoughts  and  business  of  the  world. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  Prelude  he 
tells  us: — 

'*  My  serentoenth  year  was  come, 
And  whether  from  this  habit,  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life. 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy. 
To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments ;  or  the  power  of  truth, 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  renlly  arf ;  I  at  this  time 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus,  while  the  days  flew   by,  and  years 
paaaadon, 
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From  nature  and  her  overflowing  soul 

I  had  received  so  much,  that  all  my  thoughts 

Wore  steeped  in  feeling ;  I  was  only  then 

Contented,  when,  with  bliss  ineffable, 

I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves,  and  all  tiiat  seemeth  still ; 

O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 

Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 

0*er  all  that  leaps,  and  runs,  and  shouts,  and 

sings, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o*er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave — ^yea,  in  the  wave  itsdf 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and 

heaven 
With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible. 
Most  audible,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
0*ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain,\ 
Foigot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed.** 

These  lines  have,  perhaps,  a  little  of 
the  heaviness,  and  we  think  we  may, 
with  truth,  add,  a  little  of  the  obscu- 
rity, which  not  unfrequently  belongs 
to  Wordworth*8  narrative  manner ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  leaves  narrative,  and 
soars  in^  poetic  speculation,  then  what 
a  glorious  burst  of  elevated  song  pours 
from  his  loft^  muse  1  The  followwg  is 
in  continuation  of  the  passage  above 
quoted  :-^ 

*'  If  thu  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind, 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  bom. 
If  in  my  3ronth  I  have  been  pure  In  heart-^ 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 

lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low-  desires — 
The  g^fb  is  yours :  if,  in  these  times  of  fear, 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrowu  : 
If,  *mid  indifference  and  apathy, 
And  wicked  exultadon  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fasls  not,  in  all  sorniw  mv  support, 
The  bleMlog  of  my  life— the  gift  is  youn, 
Ye  wbds  and  oataracti !— 'tis  yottrt, 
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Ye  inoutiUins! — thine,  O  Nature!      Thou 

ha«tfed 
My  lofty  speculations;  and  in  thee, 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-fklling  principle  of  Joy 
And  purest  passion.** 

It  IB  difficult  to  imagine  ft  grander 
strain  than  thisi  or  a  more  perfectly 
bard-like  exultation  in  a  near  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  nature.  It 
may  be  objected,  as  it  has  long  been 
to  much  of  \Vordsworth*8  poetry,  that 
its  philosophy  is  Pantheistic.  This 
does  seetii  to  have  been  the  sentiment 
of  the  poet's  mind,  but  he  never 
sought  to  teach  it  as  a  religion  which 
^ould  take  the  place  of  Christian 
verities.  In  whatever  dreams  of  ima- 
gination he  May  have  indulged,  he 
never,  either  by  precept  or  by  example, 
gave  anjr  cncouranrcment  to  depart 
n*om  Christian  faltn  or  practice,  out, 
on  the  contrary,  supported  both  the 
one  and  the  other  witn  all  the  weight 
of  his  personal  example,  while  nis 
poetical  works  seemed  to  acknowledge 
li  continual  sense  of  the  presence  of 
spiritual  power  manifested  either  in 
the  stupendous  magnificence  or  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  nature.  And 
in  respect  to  tnis  poetical  appreciation 
of  natural  obje<*ts,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  though  many  other  poets  have 
felt,  and  have  made  others  feel,  the 
influence  of  such  objects  in  some  de- 
cree, yet  no  other  poet  seems  to  have 
had  the  extreme  delicacy  of  sensibility 
in  this  respect  that  Wordsworth  had, 
or  to  have  exhibited  so  deep  a  passion 
of  love  for  the  awful  and  the  beautifuL 
In  poetical  fervour  he  could  not  ex- 
ceea  Burns,  nor  in  lyrical  sweetness 
equal  him;  but  in  comparing  these 
poets,  and  the  genius  which  respec- 
tively distinguished  each,  while  we  are 
led  to  marvel  at  the  variety  of  excel- 
lence which  poetry  afiords  when  dif- 
ferent  minds  dwell  upon  the  same 
theme,  yet  we  must  confess  that,  both 
In  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  his 
conceptions,  and  in  the  refined  deli- 
cacy of  his  perception,  Wordsworth  is 
freatly  superior*  This  we  must  ac- 
nowledge,  even  while  proclaiming 
that  Bums  seems  a  more  genuine,  un- 
sophisticated, spontaneous  poet  of  na- 
ture than  his  philosophical  successor, 
besides  that  he  took  nature  in  phases 
more  familiar  to  ordinary  minds  than 
Wordsworth  did,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  his  fancy  were  more  level 
to  general  apprehension,    and    more 


closely  connected  with  ordinary  sym- 
pathies. 

The  allusions  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  to  the  melancholy  waste  of 
nopes  overthrown,  the  defections  of 

food  men,  and  the  exultation  of  bad, 
ave  reference  to  the  course  of  events 
after  the  great  French  Revolution, 
towards  the  close  of  last  century.  Of 
that  outburst  of  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which,  being  under  no  moral  guidance, 
soon  became  the  most  franco  explo- 
sion of  wickedness  and  cruelty  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilised  age.  Words- 
worth  was  at  the  beginning  an  ardent 
admirer ;  and  he  appears  not  to  have 
quite  lost  hope  of  it,  even  when  many 
who  had  been  friendly  to  it  began  to 
fall  off  in  weariness  or  in  dread.  In 
many  parts  of  the  poem  we  find  that 
deep  disgust  at  abuses,  and  that  ar- 

Sent,  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possi* 
ility  of  replacing  them  by  a  kind  of 
poetical  perfection,  which,  no  doubt, 
were  the  cause  of  the  poet's  sympathy 
with  the  "patriots*'  in  France,  so 
long  as  circumstances  left  it  possible 
for  him  to  believe  that  the  French 
were  really  seeking  for  liberty  and 
justice.  But  when  he  found  them 
ready  to  become,  and  actually  becom- 
ing, the  instruments  of  a  military 
tyrant,  and  ruthlessly  robbing  other 
nations  of  the  freedom  which  they  had 
pretended  to  desire  for  themselves, 
then  his  sympathv  with  the  French 
was  at  an  end.  lie  lived  to  believe 
that  liberty  and  justice  were  more 
likely  to  be  found  under  a  system  of 
authoritative  government,  based  upon 
sound  and  settled  principles,  than  un- 
der the  sway  of  those  specious  con. 
trivances  to  which  knots  of  ambitious 
adventurers  give  the  name  of  *'  liberal 
measures,"  or  under  the  dominion  of 
passionate  decrees,  suggested  by  dema- 
gogues and  affirmed  by  mobs. 

Proceeding  from  school  to  Cam- 
bridge,  the  poet  philosophises  with 
much  severity  upon  what  he  saw 
there ;  but  first  he  gives  some  narra- 
ti^'c,  which,  as  it  illustrates  the  livelier 
attempts  of  the  poem,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe,  though  we  must  confess  our 
fear  that  the  smile  which  the  lines  may 
provoke  will  not  be  likely  to  be  a 
smile  of  admiration : — 

**  I  roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle  ; 
Gowns  grave  or  gaady,  doctdrs,  students, 

streets, 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  charchea,  gat»- 
wmya,  towen ; 
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Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  tlie  hills, 
A  jiortiieffo  yUbiger. 

.     .     .     .     Aa  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  fiiiiy's  wandi  at  onoe 
Behold  me  ricli  in  moneys,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pass  it  by. 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beard.    The  weeks  went  round- 
ly on. 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit — 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  without 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentleman's  array.*' 

The  poet  did  not  give  himself  with 
much  intensity  of  purpose  to  college 
studies : — 

"  Of  college  labours,  of  the  lecturer's  room, 
AH  studded  round  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand 
With  loyal  students  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants 
And  honest  dunces — of  important  days, 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance !  of  excessive  hopes. 
Tremblings  withal,  and  oommenable  fears, 
Small  jealousies,  and  triuroplis  good  or  bad, 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they 

know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me, 
And  little  won.** 

He  confesses,  howevet*,  that  he  had 
at  the  time  some  qualms  about  bis  fu. 
ture  worldly  maintenance;  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  fortunate  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  this  respect.  A  little 
sufficed  for  a  man  brought  up  with 
frugal  habits,  who,  when  he  travelled 
abroad  or  at  home,  trusted  to  his  feet, 
and  carried  his  wardrobe  in  a  knap- 
sack. B  u t  a  friend,  Mr.  Raisley  Calvert, 
who  died  young,  left  Wordsworth  £100 
a-year,  because  he  saw  that,  though  he 
had  verjr  great  ability,  he  was  by  no 
means  hkely  to  be  able  to  make  £lOO 
a-year  for  himself.  And  thus  it  ap- 
pears that,  from  1790  to  1802,  when 
ne  married  and  settled  in  Westmore- 
land, Wordsworth  did  little  else  than 
roam  about  in  the  most  beautiful  parts 
not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe, 
and  store  his  mind  with  the  images* 
and  his  heart  with  the  love,  which  then 
and  afterwards  he  poured  out  in  poetry^ 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  tuitud 
education — self-educatiob,  even  at  col- 
lege— and  nobler  passages  of  poetry 
than  those  lines  afford  we  are  not 
likely  soon  to  see  again  :— 

"  Whate'er  of  terror,  or  of  love, 
Or  beauty,  nature's  daily  face  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 


I  was  as  sensiti^'e  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kindred  mood 
Of  [wssion :  was  obedient  as  a  lute 
That  watts  apoa  the  tooshes  of  the  wind. 
Unknown,  unthought  of,  yet  was  I  most 

rich — 
I  had  a  world  about  ine — ^*twas  my  own : 
I  made  it,  for  it  only  lived  to  me, 
And  to  the  God  who  sees  into  the  heart 
Such  sympathies,  though  rarely  were  betrayed 
By  outwud  gestures  and  by  visible  looks : 
Some  called  it  madness — so  indeed  it  was. 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  joy, 
If  steady  words  of  thoughtfulness,  matured 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  such  a  name ; 
If  prophecy  be  madness ;  if  things  viewed 
By  poets  in  old  time,  and,  higher  up. 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabitants. 
May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 
With  undisordered  sight.     But  leaving  this, 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye, 
Amid  my  strongest  workings,  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difierenoc^ 
As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms. 
Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast — an  eye 
Which  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  withered  leaf. 
To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens, 
Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars, 
Gould   find   no  sur&ce    where  its   power 

might  sleep ; 
Which  spoke  perpetual  logic  to  my  soul, 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency, 
Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain.** 

At  that  time,  however,  it  was  only 
when  alone  that  the  musing  spirit  fell 
upon  the  future  poet.  His  heart,  he 
says,  was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and 
joy.  He  recalls,  in  splendid  verse,  the 
names  of  poets  who  had  been  at  Cam- 
bridge before  him,  and  thence  pro- 
cee<b  to  tell  his  vision  of  what  a  uni- 
versity should  be,  with  stately  groves, 
.  and  majestic  edifices,  and  not  wanting 
a  corresponding  digmty  within.  Alas  I 
how  is  any  such  vision  to  be  realised  ? 
The  grove  and  the  edifice  are  indeed 
within  the  power  of  the  artist,  but  who 
shall  give  dignity  to  pedantry  or  fri- 
volity, or  who  shall  so  govern  the  prido 
of  youth,  and  the  audacity  of  wealth, 
as  to  make  grave  and  gentle  students 
of  those  who  have  just  escaped  from 
the  restraints  of  school,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  obtain  as  much  pleasure 
as  they  can  from  increased  liberty  of 
action,  and  an  au^ented  allowance 
of  money  ?  Beautiful,  however,  most 
beautiful,  is  the  poet's  description  of 
what  a  university  might  be,  could  the 
dreams  of  a  poet  be  realised.  Even 
he,  however,  is  obliged  to  break  off 
thus: — 

*'Alas!  alas! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked  ; 
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nine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflie«,  ears 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays ;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region." 

After  the  university,  we  have  the 
summer  vacation,  its  rambles^  and  its 
amusements,  full  of  \\ie  freshness  which 
he  tells  lis  he  found  at  that  time  in 
human  life.  Then  a  book  on  the  sub- 
lect  of  "Books,"  which  is  certainly 
best  when  it  leaves  criticism  to  open 
the  pages  of  the  book  of  nature.  The 
return  to  Cambridge,  and  a  journey 
to  the  Alps,  a  residence  in  London,  a 
residence  in  France,  continued  through 
three  books*  a  poetic  dissertation  on 
Imagination  and  Taste,  in  two  books, 
a  retrospect  and  a  conclusion,  make 
up  tliis  autobiographic  poem,  which  is 
rather  a  chain  of  reflections  than  an 
autobiography,  in  any  strict  sense  of 
the  woi^. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  passages — in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  cumbrous  gra- 
vity with  which  trivial  matters  are 
sometimes  narrated  or  discussed— in 
spite  of  ihe  absrace  of  that  graceful 
ease,  and  occasional  humour,  which 
Cowper*s  blank  Terse  so  eminentlv 
possesses*  the  poem  of  the  Prelude 
Das  the  strongest  claims  to  the  re- 
spectful admiration  of  the  reflecting 
portion  of  the  public.  The  finer  pas- 
sages have  all  the  ^ndeur  of  the 
£c«tcrs«m,  with,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
more  vigour,  and  buoyancy,  and  fresh 
ddight  of  composition.  When  the 
poet  takes  up  a  strain  congenial  to 
nim,  he  seems  to  go  on  rejoicing  in 
his  strenj:th,  and  pealing  out  tone  after 
tone  of  rising  grandeur  and  increasinff 
melody.  One  great  charm  of  the  book 
is  the  ardour  of  the  friendship  over 
and  over  again  expressed  for  Cole- 
ridge. In  one  place  he  breaks  oat 
thus:— 

'*  I  have  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence, 
And  all  the  strength  and  plumage  of  thy 

youth, 
Thy  subtle  speenlatlons,  toils  abstruse 
Among  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  forms 
or  wild  ideal  pagoantiy,  shaped  out 
Firom  thbgs  well  matched  or  ID,  and  words 

Ibr  things, 
The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mfaid 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  lmageS| 
Compelled  to  be  a  lift  unto  honelf, 
And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thint 
or  greatnessi  love,  and  beauty.** 

Cd«ridgo  had  goao  to  Um 


rancan  for  the  rccovenr  of  Us  beslth, 
and  tlius  his  friend  addresses  Inm  >- 

*<  A  lonelv  wanderer  ait  thoa  gam,  I7  piia 
CorapeUed,'and  nckoesi,  at  this  kttvdsy, 
This  Bomorful  reverae  for  sll  unnkiBd. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  liwi: 
The  sympathies  erewfaile  in  pait  9aAmff^ 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  sgsia : 
Mv  own  deligfata  do  scarody  setn  te  m 
Hy  own  delights ;  the  Mly  Alps  tkn- 

aelvea, 
Those  rosy  peaks  from  wfaiA  ths 

tooks 
Abroad  on  many  nations,  arc  no 
For  me  that  image  of  pure  gbsbeasBaB 
Which  they  were  wont  to  be.  TfaratK^Us- 

died  scenes 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  bow  £fiRBCl 
Thou  tekest  thy  way,  csnyiag  ths  hart 

snd  soul 
That  Nature  gives  to  poets,  obv  fay  ihsseU 
Matured,  and  in  the  summer  of  thdrilrav^' 

Ob !  wrap  him  fai  your  8hadss,yic"i'^^^ 
On  Etna's  side;  and  thoa,  0  flofisrf  Wa 
or  Enna !  is  there  not  some  nook  of  tkoF 

fVom  the  fint  pby-time  of  the  i^kot  vorU 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  dsligbt, 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  ansiooi  btt* 


This  seems  to  ns  to  beaptssi^^ 
great  fervour,  sweetnessy  ana  di|ai$y< 

The  two  books  on  <«  Lnpast*^ 
and  Taste,"  tbongh    fireqoBBlly  V** 
distinct,  and  leas   eaailv  xnAs^^*^ 
than  will  be  found  agreeable  to  resik-^ 
even  of  an  inquiring  ipiritt  !■««  '' 
them,  nevertheless,  omen  mental  t^- 
loeophy  of  the  higlMat  interesL    U' 
commences  by  slewing   ham  mi^ 
teaches  wisdom  to  thoao  of  an  o^- 
▼ant  eye  and  a  ibeling  heait.   TW 
motions  of  delight  that  aaont  iIk  •!» 
of  the  green  luUa,  and  the  sttbllr  »* 
teroourse  of  breeaes  aad  «A  tin  v^ 
"  breathing  flowers"  mighl,  he  ssn.  :■ 
feelingly  watdied.  teadi  mna'shsa;^ 


**How,  without  injarf,  to  tsk%  tog)*« 
Without 


The  breexes  which  band  the  ev*- 
plying  heads  of  lordly  pines,  er  ^'^ 
the  stupendooa  ckrodi  throogh  ^ 
whole  compan  of  the  sky,  sImw  'M 
wondroof  inllaeDoe  of  pmmr  r^^ 
m$ed.  But  the  happimaw  whack  t^ 
didactic  dominion  oif  Natinw  at  i*^ 
gave  him,  suffered,  it  menu^  an  o'«' 
mption.  The  intellectnal  power  wh-» 
fostered  love  and  dispensed  Crsth.  a- 
wbich  difitued  over  ncn  •&.!  ^  *■ 
(''whan  r«o«0ii  ]f«t  mighl  hmiu^ 
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prophetic  sympathies  of  genial  faith, 
gavo  way  under  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  and  the  disastrous  issues  of  those 
events  from  which  fervent  and  enthu- 
siastic  men  had  expected  so  much 
eood.  He  became  dissatisfied  with  his 
kind,  and  the  sense  of  love  and  firater- 
nity  sufiered  an  eclipse  :— 

^  Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mhie  to  see, 
And  hope  that  futoro  times  would  sorely 


Tlie  man  to  come  parted,  as  by  a  gnlf, 
From  him  who  had  been ;  that  I  ooold  no 

more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 
With  the  great  family  that  still  sarvivea 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past. 
Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero;  for  it  seemed 
That  their  best  virtues  were  not  free  from 

taiot, 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  could 

not  stand 
The  open  eye  of  reason." 

Under  this  strong  impression  of  dis- 
appointment and  distrust,  he  vnsauUed 
by  syllogism  and  severe  logic 

**  Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made, 
And  shidl  continue  evermore  to  make 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotherhood." 

Nor  was  this  all ;  for  under  the  do* 
minion  of  that  leu  spiritual  taste  which 
now  possessed  him,  he  begam  to  look 
at  the  visible  universe  with  a  micro- 
scopic eye,  and,  as  we  gather  from  his 
description,  with  a  kind  of  artistic 
fastidiousness :— ^ 

'*  Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age 
Was  never  much  my  habit — ^giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene ; 
Bent  over  much  on  superficial  things  ; 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion." 

This  ^  a  remarkable  confession  from 
Wordsttrorth.  They  who  have  learned 
from  him  so  much  of  the  deep  senti- 
ment which  natural  objects  can  impart 
to  the  mind,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  time  was  when  he  occupied 
himself  with  that  study  of  nature  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  painter  than  the 
poet:— 

**  To  the  moral  power, 
The  afl^ions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pUK9B 
Insensible." 

But  still,  though  a  mere  superficial, 
he  was  yet  as  imient  an  admirer  of 
nature  as  ever.    In  proceeding  with 


the  description  of  his  then  state  of 
mind,  there  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
transition  (thou^rh  abru{)t)  to  a  woman's 
right  view  of  those  things  which  he, 
through  a  false  and  shallow  refinement, 
had  ceased  to  contemplate  as  he 
ought  :— 

«<My  delighU 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
Vivid  the  transport — vivid,  though  not  pro- 
found; 
I  roamed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms. 
New  pleasure,  wider  empue  for  the  sight. 
Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  innvr  faculties  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strifiB 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being. 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.    And  yet  I  knew  a 

maid, 
A  young  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds ; 
Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste. 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 
Perplex  her  mind ;  hut  wise  as  worsen  are 
When  genial  cirewnetanee  hath  favoured 

She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved 

no  more. 
Whatever  the  scene  presented  to  her  view. 
That  was  the  best — ^to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  life ; 
And  through  a  perfect  happmess  of  soul. 
Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  de- 

Ught. 
Birdi  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green 

field, 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have 

loved;  methought 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed, 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hills. 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them,  and  to  all  creatures.    God 

delights 
In  such  a  being ;  for  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  u  gratitude." 

How  inexpressibly  delightful  is  this 
portraiture!  Ah,  it  is  our  human 
sympathies  that  are  strongest  still; 
and  whatever  admiration,  whatever 
profound  serenity  of  joy  we  may  have 
in  the  poct*s  association  of  the  mnd 
and  beautiful  in  nature  with  the  Tights 
of  reason,  and  the  more  sublime  aspi- 
rations of  a  pure  abstract  philosophy, 
yet  our  hearts  and  our  eyes  fill  most 
readily,  when  that  which  is  gentle^ 
good,  and  kind,  and  therefore  wise,  in 
man  or  woman,  is  brought  befpre  at 
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in  happy  combination  with  nature's 
loveliness.  The  purity — ^the  domestic 
purity  we  may  call  it — of  Wordsworth's 
descriptions  of  woman,  entitle  him  to 
all  the  favourable  regard  with  which 
he  is  contemplated  by  the  womanly 
intellect  of  his  country.  We  do  not 
seek  to  disparage  the  passionate  strains 
in  which  J3ums,  Moore,  and  Byron 
have  sung  their  devoted  admiration, 
yet  who  would  not  rather  have  his 
daughter  or  sister  praised  in  such  lines 
as  the  following,  than  in  any  that 
Burns,  Moore,  or  Byron  ever  wrote  ? 

"  I  saw  h«r  upon  nearer  view, 
A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too ! 
Her  hoosehold  motioafl  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  virgin  liberty ; 
A  coantenanoe  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records ;  promises  as  sweet ; 
A  creatnre  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  homan  natare^s  daily  fbod ; 
Eor  transient  sorsows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

«  •  •  «  • 

The  rtoMOim  finn,  the  temperate  tn//. 
Endurance,  foresight y  strength  and  ekUl; 
A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  get  a  tpirit  ttiil,  and  bright 
With  tomething  of  angelic  light,** 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Words- 
worth tells  us  that  the  degradation  of 
his  taste  into  critical  examination  of 
mere  outward  forms,  was  transient  :— 

*'  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
In  nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  souU* 

His  sympathy  with  nature  was  com- 

Eletely  restored,  but  either  from  never 
aving  quite  shaken  off  the  disappoint- 
ment regarding  human  progress,  which 
the  course  of  events  in  the  French 
Revolution  had  occasioned,  or  because 
in  his  mountain  retirement  he  looked 
with  a  more  severe  judgment  upon 
men,  than  those  in  closer  intercourse 
with  the  busy  world  are  wont  to  do, 
he  certainly  never  did  lai^ely  sympa- 
tiiise  with  other  thinkers  of  his  own 
time,  and  still  less  with  other  writers. 
Perhaps  the  more  accurate  way  of 
stating  the  truth  is  to  say,  that  he  did 
form  a  judgment,  while  men  who  live 
in  the  world  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
do  so,  but  go  with  the  set  to  which 
they  happen  to  belong ;  saying  every 
day  fiatterinff  things  which  tnev  do 
not  think,  either  from  a  mere  habit  of 


saying  them,  or  from  a  belief  that  the 
manners  of  the  world  render  it  neces- 
sary or  becoming  so  to  do.  It  is  very 
true  that  a  man  in  comparative  soli- 
tude may  permit  to  himself  the  habit 
of  being  too  coldly  critical,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  that  literary  men  of  the 
world  are  apt  to  be  but  too  tolerant  of 
successful  genius,  no  matter  what  evil 
things  may  be  associated  with  it.  One 
can  scarcely  imasine  a  more  marked 
contrast  than  that  which  subsisted 
between  Scott  and  Wordsworth  in  this 
respect.  Scott's  good  nature,  and  his 
toleration  of  ability  and  good  intention, 
were  boundless.  He  aid  not  think 
literature  of  such  importance,  but  that 
irregularities  in  it  of  almost  any  kind 
mi^ht  be  pardoned.  Wordsworth  had 
higiier  views  of  the  importance  of 
literature,  and  could  not  bear  what 
seemed  to  him  to  degrade  so  high  a 
calling  as  that  of  the  literary  man.  He 
was,  therefore,  most  undoubtedly,  far 
less  "  liberal"  than  Scott,  and  he  was 
also,  in  this  respect,  less  ^reeable  to 
the  many ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  thence  that  he  was  less  just,  or 
that  he  less  worthily  supported  the 
dignity  of  literature.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, however,  most  persons  will  form 
their  judgment  according  to  their  own 
temperament,  and  perhaps  according 
to  their  own  success  in  hfe.  Words- 
worth might  have  been  a  much  more 
distinguished  man  in  society,  and  a 
more  successful  man  in  the  world— 
that  is,  a  richer  man,  and  of  more  con. 
adoration  and  influence  in  London,  if 
he  had  not  had  a  pride  of  judgment 
and  of  feeling,  which  kept  uim  aloof 
from  such  things.  Of  all  men  of  his 
time  he  most  cultivated  imaginative 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  least 
for  the  sake  of  popularity  and  money. 
In  literature  he  was  difficult  to  please, 
and  sparing  of  praise.  Unlike  other 
men,  he  was  often  impatient  even  of 
praise  himself,  for  it  frequently  was 
based  upon  grounds  which  he  thought 
erroneous  or  contemptible.  One  ex- 
tract more,  however,  that  he  may  him- 
self describe  what  he  was : — 

"  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is,  the  vbible  qaality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason ;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallocioas  hopes, 
No  heat  of  passion  or  excessive  zeal, 
No  vain  conceits ;  provokes  to  no  quick  turns 
Of  self- applauding  intellect,  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  exalts  by  humble  faith ; 
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Holds  np  before  ^he  mind,  inioxicatt 
With  present  objects  and  the  btuy  dance 
Of  things  that   past  away,    a  temperate 

shew 
Of  objecta  that  endure ;  and  by  this  course 
Disposes  her,  when  over  fondly  set 
On  throwing  off  incumbrances,  to  seek 
In  man,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 
Whatever  there  is  desirable  and  good 
Of  kindred  permanence,  unchanged  in  fbrm 
And  function,  or,  through  strict  vicissitude 
Of  life  and  death  revolving.     Above  all 
Were  re-established    now  those    watchful 

thouffhtSy 
Which,  seeing  little  worthy  or  sublime 
In  what  the  historian's  pen  so  much  delights 
To  l)lazon — ^power  and  energy  detached 
From  moral  purpose — early  tutored  me 
To  look  with  feelings  of  fraternal  love 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  silent  station  in  this  beauteous  world.** 

^  The  attentive  reader  of  the  last  eight 
lines  will  plainly  discover  the  secret  of 
Wordsworth's  cold  appreciation  of  or- 
dinarjr  literature,  and  nis  slight  sympa- 
thy with  literary  men  in  general.  He 
looked  for  something  worthv  or  sub- 
lime — he  looked  for  a  moral  purpose, 
as  well  as  that  [xiwer  and  energy  which 


are  the  grand  chai  aeteristics  of  genius. 
Need  we  say  that  of  this  he  found 
little. 

Upon  the  whole^  the  book  before  ns, 
though  often  obscure^  abounds  with 
instruction  and  witl^  elevated  poetry. 
We  have  extracted  much,  and  yet  we 
feel  reluc^t  to  forbear  culling  more 
flowers  from  so  splendid  a  ^urden* 
When  we  turn  over  tlie  book,  we  are 
struck  niore  and  more  with  passages 
which  seem  to  come  Uke  sti^ms  of 
light  upon  the  mountain-topSj  and  to 
reveal  beautiful  heights  of  the  mind  of 
man»  which,  without  the  aid  of  thia 
great  poet,  we  had  never  been  able  to 
see.  We  have  by  no  means  extracted 
the  finest  passages  of  the  book,  being 
anxious  rather  to  give,  as  far  as  oqr 
limits  woul4  permit,  a  notion  of  its 
general  plan,  and  its  general  me^ts, 
Sian  to  cull  the  most  striking  passages 
of  the  poem.  Though  the  work  affords 
plenty  of  occasion  far  critical  fi^ult-find- 
mgj,  we  yet  feel  satisfied  that*  such  as 
it  IS,  it  will  elevate  even  the  fame  of 
Wordsworth.  Greater  praise  Uum  this 
we  cannot  bestow. 


QBACE  KEKNSDT. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


It  was  on  a  raw  evening  in  December, 
183 — ,  just  after  dusk,  that  a  wild- 
looidng,  haggard  man  entered  a  little 
hovel  near  the  side  of  a  by-road  between 
HpUywood  and  Escar,  in  the  Queen's 
Countv. 

"Well,  what  have  you  got?"  cried  a 
shrill  voice  fix>m  the  interior  of  the  hut, 
which  proceeded  fit)m  a  woman  crouch- 
ingover  a  turf  fire,  burning  dimly,  from 
the  damp  of  the  material  placed  on 
it. 

"  Ye  got  nothing?"  she  asked  again, 
not  having  reoeiv^  an  answer  to  her 
former  Query. 

"  Notning  1"  was  the  sullen  rejoinder, 
as  the  man,  approaching  the  fire,  drew 
a  broken  stool  to  him  and  sat  down 
amongst  the  ashes ;  on  one  side  of  him 
the  female  half  sitting,  half  lyinf  against 
the  oorner  of  the  recess  in  which  was 
the  fire,  her  covering  being  a  thin,  torn 
blanket  on  her  shou&ers,  and  a  ragged 
black  petticoat  about  her  loins.  Oppo- 
site to  ber  were  two  little  children,  from 
about  three  to  five  years,  the  younger 


altogether  naked;  the  other  with  a 
rag^)d  piece  of  Unen  hanging  about  it ; 
both  crouched  over  the  pumipg  turf, 
looking  up  to  the  man  with  their  dark« 
inquinng  eyes. 

After  a  short  silence,  the  woman  agiuii 
addressed  her  husband,  for  such  wfw 
the  relation  of  the  parties — 

"  An*  did  ye  get  no  work?" 

"  The  sorra  bit." 

*'  Was'nt  Mr.  Rawspi^  at  home?" 

•*  He  was." 

"  Well  ?•• 

The  man  made  no  answer  bt|t  askedrr 

«  Where's  the  onld  pot?" 

The  woman  sprung  to  her  feet,  and 
brought  over  an  old  pot,  with  a  trian- 
gularpiece  broken  out  of  the  side. 

*'  Well,  honey,*'  she  said,  in  a  soo^- 
ingvoice. 

The  man  put  his  han4  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  dead  fpwl,  with  the 
necH  twisted.  The  children  uttered  a 
cry  of  delight. 

"  Here,  Father,*'  said  the  woman, 
"  go  an'  wash  the  pot,  and  bring  some 
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clane  wather  out  of  the  hole— half-fall. 
Father." 

The  urchin  darted  off. 

The  man  had  by  this  time  drawn 
some  turnips  out  of  his  other  pocket, 
and  handea  them  to  her. 

"  Yer  a  good  man  the  day.  Father 
Kennedy.  We  have  something,  at  any 
rate." 

And  she  bu^ed  herself  in  cutting  up 
the  turnips,  and  put  them  and  the  fowl, 
unpluck^,  on  the  fire,  when  the  boy 
brought  in  the  pot. 

'•  TeU  us.  Father,  agra,  how  did  ye 
get  it?"  she  said,  putting  on  more  turf, 
and  again  cowering  over  the  fire. 

"Let  me  alone,"  he  said,  harshly; 
"  ye  have  it — ^there ;  isn't  that  enough 
for  ye  ?" 

"  Had  Rawson  no  work,"  she  conti- 
nued, changing  the  subject. 

*<Nohe  hadn't;  yet  he  tuk  in  the 
two  Byrnes  last  week.  He  gave  me 
a  penny,  and  tould  me  to  go  to  the 

C)or-houie,"  he  added,  with  a  scornful 
ugh. 

"  Give  us  the  pennv,"  she  whined, 
coaxingly;  "it'll  do  for  male  in  the 


momin*." 


He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.^ 

*'  It's  not  worth  givin'  or  houldin'," 
he  said,  as  he  threw  it  to  her. 

A  noise  was  heard  outside  the 
door. 

"Here's the childre,"  she  said.  "Let 
none  of  vez  say  what's  in  the  pot" 

A  little  girl  entered,  hardly  better 
dressed  than  those  before  described :  a 
ragged  cotton  frock,  with  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief  round  her,  was  her  only  cover- 
ing; her  age  might  be  eight  or  twelve; 
from  the  emaciated  state  of  her  fao^« 
unnaturally  pale  from  the  glare  of  a  dim 
rush-light — it  was  not  easy  to  form 
an  exact  idea.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  her 
hair  light— that  colour  which  deei)ens 
to  a  pretty  brown  in  womanhood. 

"Well,  Grace,  is  that  vou?"  said  her 
father — the  first  uncallea  words  he  had 
yet  spoken. 

"  lis,  father  dear,  it's  me.  Ah,  bud 
it's  cowld,"  she  continued,  getting  be- 
tween the  little  ones  at  the  fire. 

"Did  ye  bring  nothin'  wid  ye,"  cried 
her  mother,  sharply. 

"  It's  down  the  road,**  she  said ;  "  the 
sack  was  bis,  an'  I  got  tired,  so  I  left 
it  in  the  diten,  as  I  seen  the  lisht  in  the 
house,  an*  knew  fiither  was  here,  an* 
he'd  go  back  and  bring  it  in." 

"  That  I  will,  alannab,"  implied  the 
plan,  rising.    "Wborcabonta  is  it?'* 


^  "  Just  at  the  ould  mile-stooe,  tins 
fflde  of  the  bricte,  down  in  the  ditdi.** 

It  was  speedity  brought,  and  the  cod- 
tents  emptied  on  the  floor.  Fdttoei 
and  sldns  of  the  same,  the  inside  wint- 
ing  thouph,  turnips,  cabbage,  boaei, 
meal,  and  rags  tumbled  ouL 

"  'Haith,  Grace,  you've  a  woodker 
entirely,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  toae 
of  commendation. 

"  Ye've  a  good  dale,  Gr^e.  daiint." 
said  her  father,  half  monrofully. 

"An'  didn't  stale  a  ha'poith  thcR,* 
cried  the  little  girL 

"  Ye  didn*t  stale  it;  an'  how  did  ye 
get  all  this  ? — ^ye  bou^t  them,  raaybe>** 
asked  her  mother,  with  a  sneer. 

"No,  mother;  I  went  to  a  faighooK 
a  long  ways  off,  an'  the  raasUier  sera 
me  first,  an'  he  brought  me  in  to  give 
me  a  bit  in  the  kitchen;  and  thm  ihe 
misthress  gave  me  the  ould  dwh,  sa* 
the  servants  the  rest;  an*—* 

"An]  what  ?"  said  her  mother,  seciBg 
her  hesitate. 

"An*  the  little  one  oev  me  tlui"^ 
ahowing  a  sixpence  as  3m  rk^ 

The  mother  snatched  it  &om  hsr. 

"  Arrah,  Grace,  bud  yer  a  rak  dff* 
lint  the  dav." 

Her  father  drew  her  towards  Uai. 
and  kissed  her. 

"Ye  stole  nothin'  the  day,  this, 
alannah  machree  ?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  did  not  answer ;  At  ii\td 
her  large  eyes  on  her  fitther,  as  if  ife 
sought  silently  to  tell  him  souMthiac. 

The  mother  turned  roond— 

"  Answer  yer  fiUher,  will  ye  ?— haia 
ye  nothin*  more  ?** 

The  girl  drew  out  of  her  bosossa 
handsome  cap,  all  crumpled. 

"I  stole  this,"  she  said. 

The  mother  attempted  to  lake  itako. 

"I  got  it  as  I  was  ffoin*  aptothi 
big  house,  on  the  hedge  near  tht 
avenue,  an*  it  belongs  to  thiju,  aa*  1 
am  goin*  to  lave  it  back  to>iiionov,* 
said  the  girl,  eagerlv. 

"  Lave  it  back,  utdeed!"  cried  htf 
mother,  standing  up,  and  takin(C  H 
firom  her.  "  A  Iran  new  cap,  I  ds- 
dare !— the  lady's,  I'm  sure! — laeaaa* 
fine  ribbon!— lave  it  back?  'Haith 
yer  no  sich  fool." 

"Ah,  mother!'*  pleaded  the  fittk 
giri, "  they're  ^oodpeople-->ye«o«kiat 

stale  from  thim  yenielf ;  sure  tkrj 
gave  me  all  thim;  and  there  was  a 
poor  ould  man  wint  up  after  mt,  aa* 
maybe theyll think  it*» him thall0ok 
it.** 
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•'  An'  let  thim — yr\kO  cares?**  answer- 
ed her  mother,  still  examining  the  cap. 

""Ah,  mother^  darlin* !  give  it  to  me, 
an*  m  bring  you  somethin'  as  good ; 
let  me  give  it  back  to  the  lady.'* 

**  Divil  a  fut  ye'll  go  wid  it,  there." 

**  Ye  may  as  well  give  the  child  the 
cap,*'  sfiid  the  husband. 

"  Is  it  to  have  me  'rested,  and  put 
in  gaol,  ye  want,  Pnther?  Arrah, 
man,  are  ye  a  fool,  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

This  silenced  him;  but  the  child 
still  importuned  for  the  cap. 

**Go  along  wid  ye,**  said  her  mo- 
ther, striking  her ;  ''go  an'  blow  the 
fire,  till  we  ate  our  supper." 

The  girl  whimpered,  and  proceeded 
to  her  task. 

Soon  after  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen otfkne  in,  with  a  sack  on  his  back, 
which  ho  threw  on  the  floor  as  he 
came  in. 

"  Well,  Mick,  acushln,  yer  welcome. 
What  have  ye  to-night?'* 

"Faix  ^e  have  a  bit  o*  mate,  an' 
some  piaties  and  cabbage  from  ould 
Worrell's  garden." 

**  An*  the  mate,  Mick,  honey,  how 
did  ye  get  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  give  me  my  supper  first,  an' 
thin  111  tell  you." 

The  pot  was  boiled  by  this  time,  or 
sufficiently  so  for  them,  and  they  took 
out  the  fowl,  pulled  off*  the  feathers, 
and  divided  it  between  the  father  and 
mother,  and  the  bo^  last  named,  eiving 
a  little  bit  to  the  girl,  which  the  father 
added  to  from  his  share.  Tlie  mother 
gave  the  little  things  some  turnips, 
and  told  them  to  roast  some  potatoes 
for  themselves  in  the  ashes. 

•'  Where*s  Ned,  I  wondher?"  asked 
the  father. 

''Bad  luck  to  him,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, *<he*B  always  last,  and  nivir  has  a 
ha'porth  ;  and  when  he  does  get  any- 
thing, it*B  into  throuble  he  bnngs  ns 
for  it." 

"  He's  so  small,'*  urced  the  girl. 

"Arrah  don*t  be  ta&n';  aint  he  as 
biff  as  you  ?"  said  the  mother,  angrily. 

The  object  of  the  conversation  here 
appeared  at  the  door — a  little  child  of 
•even  or  eight  years,  with  only  a  n^. 
ged  pair  (n  trowsers  and  an  old  shirt 
on  hmi. 

He  stood  shivering  at  the  door, 
with  a  little  bag  in  his  hand,  empty ; 
one  would  think  he  had  heard  what 
they  said. 

"Gome  in,  Ned,"  said  his  sister, 
who  first  saw  him. 


"Well,"  said  his  mother,  savagely, 
"Where's  what  you  got?  — where's 
your  bag  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  get  anything  all  day  ?" 
he  whimpered. 

"Ye  dirty  vagabonel"  cried  his 
mother,  starting  up,  and  cufiing  him 
on  the  head  and  ears,  '*  is  this  the  way 
yer  to  go  on  always  ?  Ye'd  rather  l>o 
fed  here  for  nothin,'  and  do  nothing  for 
yerself ;  night  after  night  the  old  story 
— the  empty  bag,  an'  '  I  couldn't  get 
anything.'  Were  ye  at  Worrell's?" 
she  asked,  fiercely. 

"  I  was,*'  he  sobbed. 

"An*  ye  could  get  nothin*?*'  she 
again  asked,  "mil  ye  answer,  ye 
blackguard?"  she  contmued,  as  the 
boy  cried  on. 

"  We  nivir  take  there,"  he  sobbed 


agam. 


"  Wei"  she  repeated  after  him,  "an* 
who's  we,  ye  omedhaun?  Have  I 
nivir  tould  you  not?  And  why  don't 
you  take  there?*'  she  continued,  mi- 
micking him. 

^ "  Because,"  said  he  again,  still  sob- 
bing, "  they  give  us  our  dinner." 

"  And  who's  us  ?" 

"  Grace  an*  me." 

"  Come,  my  man,  none  of  yer  nice 
humbug ;  out  wid  ye,  and  don*t  dar* 
come  in  here  without  yer  share.  Come, 
be  off.*' 

"  Ah,  mother  I "  cried  Grace,  spring- 
ing up,  "  don't  ax  him  to  go  to-night — 
it's  could,  an*  wet — don't  ax  him— . 
sure  he*s  small." 

••Lave  me  alone,"  she  cried,  her 
aneer  rousing  her — "  he  must  go.  I'll 
tache  him  to  come  in  again  this  way. 
Out,  ye  curl" 

"  Liet  him  ate  a  bit  first,  thin,  mo- 
ther jewel." 

'*  Divil  a  taste,  till  he  brings  his 
bit.  Come,  out  wid  ye  1"  she  shout- 
ed. 

"  Arrah,  Katty,  can't  ye  let  the  child 
alone,"  said  her  husband. 

"  Hould  yer  tongue,  and  ate  yer 
supper,"  said  she;  "and  don't  crass 
me,  I'd  advise  ye." 

The  poor  child  still  lingered  at  the 
door — the  mother  rushed  at  him,  and 
he  disappeared. 

"I'll  so  wid  him,"  cried  Grace, 
about  to  follow. 

"  Will  ye  ?"  said  her  mother,  giving 
her  a  slap;  "go  sit  down,  an'  don't  stir 
again  widout  mv  lave." 

The  poor  little  ffirl  sat  down  in  the 
chimney-nook,  sobbing  bitterly. 
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"Sure  we  had  enough  widout  his 
share*"  said  the  father. 

**  Much  ye  know/*  answered  his  wife. 
Is  that  the  way  ye*d  have  me  hring 
up  the  cbildre,  in  idleness— walkin' 
about  all  day*  an*  nothin'  home  at 
night.  I'll  tache  fhem,  I'll  en- 
gage." 

They  finished  their  meal,  and  lay 
down  pn  some  straw,  covering  them- 
selves with  their  clothes  and  rags 
of  blankets.  They  all  huddled  to- 
sether — the  children  at  their  parents' 
feet.  They  slept;  Grace  was  still 
awake — still  crying  within  herself. 
She  got  up  softly,  and  looked  out:  dark 
as  pitch  and  no  sign  of  her  little  bro- 
ther 1  She  crouched  over  the  remains 
of  the  fire,  and  every  few  moments 
went  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  Still 
the  absent  one  came  not.  Grace  look- 
ed at  the  wet  turf,  smouldering  by  de« 
grees  to  ashes;  the  half-burned  sod, 
growing  smaller  and  smaller,  crumbl 
Itng  awajr — a  little  red  here  and  there, 
just  showing  how  it  went ;  at  last  Hwas 
out,  and  then  a  heap  of  ashes  in  its 
place — now  warm,  less  warm,  cold,  and 
colder — till  at  last  as  cold  as  the  day 
floor  it  rested  on.  So  Grace  watched ; 
and  in  her  grief  forgot  to  keep  alive 
the  embers  she  had  raked  up  m>m  the 
ashes ;  each  one  burned  slowly  away 
and  disappeared ;  and  so  she  watched, 
and,  watching,  slept. 

She  dreamt.  She  thought  her  little 
brother  came  in»  his  little  bag  empty 
still,  but  all  wet  and  black ;  iJie  water 
running  from  his  hair,  and  down  his 
cheeks,  and  neck  and  little  shirt — all 
wet ;  and  still  he  looked  at  her  and 
smiled.  She  wandered  in  her  dream : 
and  his  darling  blue  eyes  looked  into 
her's,  so  happily,  as  they  used  to  do 
long  ago ;  she  wished  to  speak,  but  could 
not ;  and  still  be  looked  at  her  so  plea* 
sanlly ;  she  tried  to  get  up  and  go  U) 
him,  and  awoke  crying. 

He  was  not  there ;  but  the  first  dawi^ 
of  day  streamed  through  the  little  win- 
dow. She  put  her  hand  where  the 
fire  had  been — all  heat  gone — the  ashes 
cold  as  stone.  She  was  very  cold  her- 
self. She  looked  out  again  for  Ned — ^no 
sign  yet.  *'  He'll  soon  come  now,*' 
she  thought ;  the  day-light  still  came 


on;  the  stars  one  by  one  were  lost. 
She  went  back  to  the  house — all  slept 
still ;  her  pnother,  roused  up  by  the 
draught  from  the  open  door,  muttered 
to  her  to  shut  it,  and  slept  again, 
Grace  closed  the  door,  and  going  to 
the  little  broken  window-hole,  still 
watched.  Still  the  dav  dawns,  brighter 
and  brighter  stilL  Two  men  are  com. 
ing  down  the  road — ^they  walk  rather 
slowly — ^they  are  carrying  a  sack  be- 
tween them  i  they  get  over  the  ditch, 
into  the  bog  opposite  the  hovel ;  one  of 
them  is  young  Worrell,  and  the  other 
his  seryant-boy. 

"  It's  not  a  sack  they  have— 'tis  a 
boy ! — it  must  be  Ned." 

Grace  rushed  out;  a  few  bounds 
brought  her  to  the  men — it  wa»  Ned. 
Oh  I  there  wfks  a  scream,  a  loi%,  long 
screiim,  and  then  another;  and  then 
the  pent-up  anguish  of  her  soul  found 
yent  in  tears.  It  was  Ned,  poor  little 
Ned  I  The  men  laid  him  aown — ^he 
was  wet  and  dirty — his  eyes  shut — his 
face  wet,  and  pale>  and  cold.  Poor 
little  boy — he  was  quite  dead.  And  the 
little  £[irl  knelt  by  his  side,  and  held 
his  moist  hand  so  cold,  and  kissed  the 
dirt  firom  his  lips,  and  called  for  Ned, 
''her brother,  slannah  machreel"  ''her 
brother  iewelT'  "her  darling!"  but 
Ned  awakened  not  s  and  the  men  stood 
hy  and  wiped  the  comer  of  their  eyes 
with  their  coat-sleeves. 

The  fiekther  had  come  oat  aiid  the 
eldest  boy;  the  former  ran  up  and 
looked  at  the  corpse — he  said  nothing  i 
he  raised  it  in  his  arms  and  bore  it  to 
the  house ;  his  wife  still  lay  asleep  ;  he 
laid  the  body  on  the  floor. 

**  Get  up  r*  he  said  to  her,  shaking 
her  arm. 

'<  Let  me  alonoj  will  yez  ?"  she  cried, 
half  asleep. 

"  Get  upl"  he  said,  sternly,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  and  putting  ner  in  a 
sitting  posture. 

"  Arrah  bad  luck "  She  stopped, 

her  eyes  opened.  There  was  the  corpse 
at  her  feet,  and  the  circle  round  it  in 
silence.  She  burst  into  a  loud  cry, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro. 

"  if^  found  him  in  a  bog  hole  near 
pur  house,"  said  young  Worrell  as  he 
went  away. 


CHAPTER  n. 


There  they  were  :  the  father  with  his  of  vacancy  on  the  face  of  his  dead 
arms  folded,  leaning  a^nst  the  wall,  child ;  the  mother  still  sitting  on  the 
near  the  fire,  place,  looking  with  a  stare      bed,  whining,  and  rocking  herself}  with 
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her  head  on  her  knees ;  the  two 
younger  children  kneeling  on  the  straw 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  the 
corpse ;  the  eldest  son  leaning  against 
the  door-sill,  with  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  looking  out  listlessly  on  the 
beautiful  morning ;  and  Grace  knelt 
beside  the  body.  She  no  longer  cried 
aloud,  but  the  tears  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheeks ;  the  large  drops  one 
after  another  poured  from  her  eyes ; 
she  took  one  hand  in  her's,  aiid  gazed 
at  the  little  pale  face  before  her ;  and 
then  from  time  to  time  she  put  her 
other  hand  on  his  breast«  or  raised  the 
closed  eyelid,  and  then  moved  it 
quickly  away,  as  the  dull,  cold  eye 
met  her  view — that  eye  which  used  to 
smile  so  lovingly  On  her.  Or  she  would 
open  his  lips ;  whatever  little  red  was 
in  them  once,  quite  blanched  away ; 
and  then  another  passionate  burst  of 
inward  grief,  as  she  kissed  again  apd 
again  that  dear  month,  never  more  to 
press  her's  in  answer.  At  last  the 
mother  looked  up. 

"  What's  the  girl  whinin*  for  ?"  she 
asked,  harshlv.  "  Will  that  bring  him 
back?  Arrah,  who  let  the  fire  out?" 
she  continued,  looking  round  at  the 
hearth.  Gro  along,  Grace,  and  get 
some  kindlin'  over  at  Micky  Byrne's ; 
sure  we  can't  stay  here  m  the 
cowld." 

A  stiBed  sob  eecaped  the  child; 
she  appeared  as  if  she  heard  not. 

**Will  ye  go?"  said  her  mother 
again*  imperatively.  "  God  knows  the 
little  varmint  is  no  loss,  anyhow." 

Grace,  with  a  scream  of  agony,  threw 
herself  on  the  body. 

"  Ah,  woman  I*'  said  her  husband, 
**  howld  yer  tongue.  The  poor  gor- 
soon  's  gone ;  let  nim  lie  in  pace." 

The  woman  commenced  an  angry 
rejoinder,  but  changed  it  into  her  for- 
mer whine,  as  a  step  was  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  and  a  stout,  re- 
spectable-looking man,  followed  by 
young  Worrell,  passed  the  boy  at  the 
door,  and  enterea  the  hovel. 

<<QchI  Misther  Worrell !  Uisther 
Worrell !  Misther  Worrell  1'*  screamed 
the  woman,  rocking  herself  on  the 
bed — «Och,  my  poor  boy!  an'  he's 
gone  from  us,  my  fair-haired  little 
child!  Oh,  what'U  I  do?— whafll  I 
do  ?  Look  at  him,  Misther  Worrell, 
the  little  darlint.  An*  he  out  lookin' 
for  a  bit  to  ate,  the  cratur,  and  nivir 
kem  near  us,  an'  we  wondherin  what 
was  kecpin'  him.  An'  thin,  dhrowned  in 


a  bog-hole.  Oh,  wirrasthme  \  what'll 
become  of  me  at  all,  at  all  ?" 

The  eves  of  the  good  man  addressed 
were  full  of  tears,  as  he  turned  to  the 
father,  and  said — 

"  Kennedy,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you. 
It 's  a  sad  accident ;  but  sure  it 's  the 
Lord's  will.  Mrs.  Kennedy/'  he  con- 
tinued, "  don't  take  on  so — be  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Providence.  It 
was  a  poor  end  for  the  little  fellow. 
And  Grace,  dear,  you  have  lost  your 
companion.  Send  her  up,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  my 
wife :  I  dare  say  she  has  something  for 
you." 

*' Thankee,  sir,"  said  the  woman. 
May  the  Lord  of  heaven  power  a  bles- 
sin'  on  you  and  on  yer  family." 

^<And,  Kennedy,"  continued  Mr. 
Worrell,  "  you  know  we  must  have  the 
ooroner  here  ;  just  form*  you  know — 
accidental  death,  of  ooi|r^  Bon't  look 
frightened)  Mrs.Kenpedy ;  it's  only  just 
a  form — necessary,  though,  in  a  case  of 
this  sort.  I'm  going  dowQ  to  Escar, 
and  I'll  mention  it  to  the  police  there. 
Maybe  I  the  coroner  will  oe  here  to- 
day; if  not,  it  will  be  early  in  the 
momine.  And  you'll  want  a  coffin, 
too,  Kennedy :  I'll  just  tell  Jem 
Flynn,  as  I'm  going  down,  to  make 
oi^e.  And,  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he  added, 

going,  "  don't  forget  to  send  Grace 
own  to  our  house." 

'*  May  the  poor  man's  blessin*  be  wid 
you  this  day!"  said  Kennedy,  warmly. 

"  May  God's  blessin'  rest  upon  you 
an'  your's  for  ever!"  shouted  Mrs.  Ken. 
nedy  after  him. 

As  soon  as  the  footsteps  were  lost 
leaving  the  house,  she  turned  to  her 
husband — 

*'  Father,  man,  sure  you're  not 
spin'  to  Stan'  there  all  day,  are  ye  ? 
Come,  start  off*  agra ;  go  over  to 
Bawson's,  an'  tell  them  the  story — an' 
tell  it  weU,  mind.  Ye'll  get  yer  break- 
fast, anyway,  and  yer  day's  work  and 
dinner,  too,  I'll  go  bail.  We'll  not 
want  you  at  the  'quest.  Gome,  man, 
go ;  we've  nothin'  worth  talkin*  of  for 
breakfast  here,  and  ye'll  be  sure  to  get 
somethin'  there." 

The  man  in  silence  took  his  hat»  and 
\f ent  slowly  out. 

"  Come,  Grace,"  she  resumed,  in  a 
milder  tone  than  before,  "  dart  off  to 
Micky  Byrne's  for  the  kindlin'.  There, 
run,  and  take  the  pot  with  you." 

As  the  little  girl  went,  she  called 
her  eldest  son,  and  handed  him  the 
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sixpence  that  Grace  had  brought  in 
the  niji[ht  before. 

•*  Here,  Mick  avourneen,  go  up  to 
the  shop,  and  buy  a  twopenny  loaf,  a 
pcn'ortn  of  butter,  a  pen'orth  of  sugar, 
three-hap'orth  of  tay,  and  a  hap'orth 
of  milk ;  an'  don't  nuny  yourself  too 
much,  'tUl  I  send  Grace  to  Worrell's 
whin  she  brings  in  the  fire.*' 

Mick  departed,  and  soon  afler  Grace 
came  in  with  the  lighted  turf  in  the 
pot. 

<«  There,  that's  a  girl,"  said  her 
mother.  **  Now  go  up  to  Mrs.  Wor- 
rell, and  she'll  give  ye  yer  breakfast ; 
an'  ax  her  for  a  sheet  to  lay  him  out 
wid,  an'  some  candles;  an'  may  be  ye'd 
set  a  gnun  o'  tay  to  watch  nim  by. 
But  hurry  up  now." 

The  little  girl,  subdued  and  silent, 
did  her  bidding. 

When  she  was  gone,  her  mother 
bustled  about,  laid  the  dead  boy  on 
the  bed  in  the  comer,  kindled  up  the 
fire,  got  some  water,  and  put  it  to 
boil  in  the  old  pot ;  took  a  dirty  teapot 
from  a  comer,  and  a  broken  cup  and 
cracked  bowl,  and  laid  them  on  a 
three-legged  stool,  supported  on  a  sod 
of  turf,  m  front  of  the  fire.  The  two 
little  children  resumed  their  place  in 
the  chimney-nook,  followinj^  their 
mother  with  their  eyes,  everywhere  she 
turned. 

The  water  boiled  as  Mick  entered. 

''Just  in  time,  my  darlin',  every 
thing's  ready.  Where's  the  tay,  'till  I 
wet  It  ?  Draw  the  stone  over  and  sit 
down.  Begor  that's  fine  sugar;  but, 
be  aisy,  what  sort  of  butther  is  this  ? 
'Uaith  its  half  suet.  Show  us  the  milk 
an'  the  bread ;  but  its  stale — two  days 
ould  I'm  sure.  Here,  alannah,  take  a 
bit  of  stick  an' toast  a  bit.  I  don't 
think  the  stale  bread  agrees  wid  me, 
nn'  the  butther's  only  middlin.  Make 
room  for  the  tay-not,  'till  I  put  it  to 
stew.  Now,  MicK  a  hagur,  you  must 
mind  and  say,  whin  the  crowner  comes 
hero,  how  that  Ned  wint  out  in  the 
mornin*  to  look  for  his  bit,  as  wo  were 
all  starvin',  and  that  wo  didn't  see  a 
sight  of  him  'till  they  carried  him  in 
this  mornin*." 

"  Oh,  lave  m  alone,"  answered  the 
boy,  cunningly;  "won't  I  make  a 
movin*  story.     Am  I  to  cry  ?" 

"Ay,  a  little,  but  spake  plain  at 
firvt  But  if  they  go  to  ax  ye  too  many 
questions,  ye  must  cry  so  that  ye*U  not 
be  able  to  spake." 

"  That's  enough,"  said  he,  winking. 


"  An'chihlre,"f&e  contino«l,tanii»2 
to  the  little  ones,  "  was  Ned  herelft« 
m'ght  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother,"  satd  they  both. 

'*  No  he  wasn't  1"  die  shoated. 

Now  answer  me,  "  Was  Ned  ben 
last  night  ?" 

"  No  he  wasn't,"  said  tfacv,  heL 
tatingly. 

"When  did  yes  see  him  lastr 

"I  seen  him ."  said  Pelff. 


"  Yesturday  mornin*,"  saggBStftHii 
mother. 

"  Yestuiday  moniin',"edioed  Pfllff. 

"Gome  now,  say  it  again.  Wha 
did  you  see  Ned  last,  Pather?" 

**  Yestnrday  mornin*." 

"Katty?" 

"Yesturday  monun',"  sbe  lepM 

"  Give  us  the  tay,  mother,"  vai 
Mick,  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the  ia- 
struction. 

So  she  poured  out  and  tasted  it 

"That'srailgood,&ix,''8hesasia^ 
ping  it ;  "an'  I'm  expecting  Mn.  War- 
rel  will  ffive  us  some  more.  Be  d»i 
we'll  mi&e  aomethin'  by  Neddy  aov 
that  he's  dead,  miMre  than  we  diavWi 
he  was  alive,  at  any  rate.** 

And  so  tiie  mother  and  son  took 
their  buttered  toast  and  tea*  with  tW 
drowned  son  and  brother  lying  besdp 
them !  And  so  they  joked  upoa  ktf 
deaths— the  moUier  and  aiia  and  ihr 
the  cause  of  it  I  And  ao  they  art  t? 
their  little  fire,  eating  their  coaifcct. 
able  breakfiut,  having  sent  oat  tk 
fiither  and  dau^ter  to  begtha  wal' 
And  so  the  mother  calmiaed  tk 
children  in  lying  and  diabooeai^,  bsiac- 
in^  them  up  as  dark  apola  to  taiM  tk 
fair  face  or  God's  creation  I 

The  coroner  came,  and  tkr  ydkt, 
and  the  ncishboon,  and  Mr.  HcntlL 
and  yonng  Worrell,  and  the  laboan^ 
who  found  the  body,  and  with  mme 
difficulty  they  collected  a  imr. 

Young  WorreO,  an  intelligMt  M  «^ 
nineteen,  waa  examined,  and  ivltf>^ 
that  he  and  a  servant  boy  of  Ua  frthrri 
had  Mcidentally  foond'the  body  tktf 
morning,  as  thev  were  going  to  wci 
that  they  had  Wn  attracted  to  ihr 
bog.hole  by  the  barking  of  their  iitiir 
doe,  who  luid  found  hb  cap. 

And  Mick  and  hb  motber  wm 
sworn,  and,  with  every  appemncv  • 
bitter  grief,  deposed  that  the  littlr  U « 
had  gone  out  to  beg  on  the 
of  the  day  before,  and  waa  noil 
nnv  of  them  till  ho  waa  ~ 
Ulvk^  bv  Worrell 
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So  the  jury  considered,  and  agreed, 
that  the  cSiild  was  returning  home  after 
daric,  had  mistaken  the  path,  and  had 
fallen  into  the  hole ;  they  therefore, 
after  a  few  moments,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  acddental  death. 

And  they  all  went  away,  and  the 
fi&mily  were  left  alone  agam  with  the 
corpse.  The  little  children  a^in  cow- 
ered round  the  fire,  and  Mick  stood 
in  the  comer  of  the  chimney  nook. 
And  the  mother  sat  over  the  fire,  her 
elbows  resting  on  her  knees,  and  her 
hands  supporting  her  chin,  rocking 
herself  to  and  m.  And  Grace  stood 
in  the  far  comer,  again  crying  silently 
within  herself.  And  the  solitary  candle 
against  the  wall  shed  a  dim  mournful 
light  through  the  cabin ;  and  the  dead 
boy  lay  on  the  floor  where  he  had  been 
placed  for  the  inquest. 

There  was  the  perjured  mother  that 
killed  her  child;  who  there,  before  her 
other  children,  had  sworn  to  a  lie; — the 
mother  that  brought  them  with  pain 
into  this  world  of  sin;— the  human 
mother,  placed  by  the  Almighty  as  the 
natural  guide  to  lead  the  offspring  on 
the  way  to  heaven ; — this  mother  teach- 
ing them  the  path  direct  to  hell; — ^the 
mother,  the  bane  or  blessing  of  the 
child ;  for  as  she  is,  so  will  he  be. 

Grace  satin  the  comer,  still  crying; 
her  mother  stood  up  and  approached 
her ;  she  seized  her  by  the  shoulder-. 

**  Go  along,"  she  said,  "  an'  wash  that 
brother  of  yours,  bad  luck  to  him,  and 
lay  him  out,  and  then  put  on  the  tur- 
nips. Will  ye  stir?'  *  she  continued,  push- 
ing her.  *'  Come  Mick,  agra,"  said 
she,  as  Grace  prepared  to  do  what  she 
had  told  her,  **  Tm  goin*  out.  Will  ye 
come?*'  And  wrapping  a  tattered  cloak 
about  her  head,  she  left  the  house  follow- 
ed by  her  eldest  boy.  And  Grace 
washed  her  little  brother  and  lud  him 
out,  and  lit  the  other  candle  Mrs. 
Worrell  had  given  her ;  and  produced 
a  bit  of  brown  bread,  which  she  divided 
between  Peter  and  Katty ;  and  put  on 
the  turnips,  and  gave  the  little  things 
their  supper,  and  put  them  to  bed;  and 


they  went  to  sleep.  She  sat  by  the 
fire  to  watch.  She  was  not  crying  now. 
She  thoughty  where  was  her  father — 
he  was  not  coming  in.  He  might  have 
fiiUen  into  a  hole  too.  And  then  she 
cried.  Again  she  thought  —  where 
was  Ned  gone — how  did  Ned  die — 
would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  so 
with  him,  away  from,  trouble.  And  she 
looked  over  at  the  dead  boy,  and 
cried  again.  And  her  eye  rested  on 
the  two  living  children — Uieir  eyes  shut 
too,  lying  without  noise.  And  she 
thought  again,  were  they  not  all  asleep? 
and  two  would  awake,  but  one  would 
sleep  on.  And  so  Grace  pondered  within 
herself,  and  cried,  ana  thought,  and 
dosed-l-then  dreamed,  and  woke  to  cry 
again. 

At  last  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  her  brother  Mick  came  in,  sup- 
porting her  mother,  drunk,  hardly  able 
to  walk. 

"  Ye  hell  hound — bra — ^t,*'  she  stut- 
tered to  Grace ;  *^  wha — at  are  ye 
d-^d — oin*  there?"  And  making  a 
blow  at  her,  she  fell  on  the  floor. 

Mick  lifted  her  to  the  bed,  and  afler 
a  few  inarticulate  words  she  fell  asleep. 
Mick  lay  down  beside  her,  and  slept 
too ;  and  the  little  girl  was  again  alone. 
Where  was  her  father,  she  thought-^ 
out  the  whole  night.  And  the  wind 
blew,  and  the  rain  pelted  against  the 
house,  and  he  came  not.  Where  could 
he  be  ?  And  Grace  thought  on,  and 
cried.  The  candles  burnt  down — the 
wicks  grew  longer  and  longer,  and  the 
light  aim  and  more  dim ;  and  a  kind 
of  awe  stole  over  Grace.  She  felt  afraid, 
she  knew  not  of  what.  She  was  very 
sleepy,  too ;  and  there  was  no  room  for 
her  on  the  straw.  And  she  went  over 
to  her  brother,  and  stooped  to  kiss  him. 
How  cold  were  the  lips  1  And  she  lifted 
the  little  body  over  to  the  fire,  and 
took  his  hand  from  under  the  sheet, 
and  clasped  it  in  her*s,  and  nestled 
down  on  the  hearth  beside  him,  and 
fell  asleep — ^the  dead  body  her  compa- 
nion— ^the  cold  day  ^ving  her  confi- 
dence in  the  solitude  of  night  1 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  day  was  j  ust  breaking,  when  Grace 
awoke.  There  was  her  little  brother's 
ghastly  face  just  beside  her's.  In  spite 
of  herself  she  shuddered,  and  let  go  his 
hand;  but  then,  as  if  ashamed,  she  Gbted 
him  again  and  again. 


She  replaced  the  body  in  the  comer 
and  glanced  at  the  sleepers.  All  were 
silent  still  1  She  observed  something 
white  amongst  the  straw  near  her  mo- 
ther's head ;  she  looked  close ;  it  was 
the  cap  she  had  itokn*    **  Shall  I  take 
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it  ?'*  she  thought.  She  put  her  hand 
out— no  one  stirred — she  had  it.  She 
opened  the  door  gently^  and  ran  out  to 
hide  it  under  a  furze-bush.  The  chil- 
dren soon  awoke ;  her  mother  still  slept 
heavily  on.  There  were  some  tumipg 
lefl  since  the  night  before— she  heated 
them  for  their  breakfast. 

Mick  took  his  ba?  and  went  out* 

Her  mother  still  slept^  and  her  father 
came  not  yet. 

And  so  they  waited  at  the  fire. 
Grace  told  the  children  little  stories^ 
and  they  forvot  their  hunger.  And  theui 
as  they  lauded  in  their  childish  glee, 
she  would  cry,  and  point  to  their  dead 
brother,  and  thev  were  hushed. 

At  last  her  father  came ;  she  sprang 
to  meet  him,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her.  A  man  followed  him  with  a  coffin. 
Grace  knew  what  it  was  for.  She 
cried  again ;  Ned  was  going  home. 
They  put  him  into  the  coffin — they  put 
on  the  lid. 

"  Ah,  father,  dear  I"  she  cried,  rush- 
ing to  it,  "wan  look  more,  just  wan." 

She  pushed  the  lid  off,  and  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  his  face. 

**  Ned,  honey,  your  goin' ;  I'll  nivir 
see  you  again.  Ned,  achorra,  we'll  nivir 
go  out  again  in  the  momin*  to  look  for  a 
bit  to  ate.  lt*s  bv  myself  1*11  go  now. 
Ned,  darlint,  yell  lie  aisy — wont  ye  ?" 
And  she  smoothed  and  settled  his  head. 
*'  Och,  jewel  of  my  heart,  I  wish  I 
was  with  ye." 

And  with  a  passionate  burst  of  grief 
she  threw  herself  on  the  body.  Her 
father  liA«d  her  off;  the  carpenter  put 
on  the  lid  and  hailed  it;  the  noise 
awoke  the  sleeping  mother ;  she  sat 
upon  the  bed  and  looked  on  in  silence. 
Her  husband  approached  her. 

••  Here,  Katty,"  said  he,  "  I'm  in 
work  at  Mr.  Rawson's,  and  here's  some- 
thin'  for  you,"  handing  her  sixpence 
at  the  same  time. 

She  took  it  from  him,  but  said  no- 
thing. Kennedy  then  took  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  and  followed  the  carpenter 
and  the  coffin  out  of  the  house. 

The  old  churchyard  was  about  a  mile 
away,  near  HoUywood.  They  found  a 
little  grave  dug,  and  Worrell's  servant 
standmg  beside  it ;  a  couple  of  neigh- 
bours went  with  them ;  the  coffin  was 
put  in  the  ground  and  covered  in, 
Grace  cried  in  silence.  It  was  all  filled 
up ;  the  sods  were  laid  on  the  top — 
Ned  was  gone  home. 

"  Now,  Grace,"  said  her  father,  "  I 
must  go  to  my  work.     Gro  home  to 


ycr  motlier,  an'  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thin'  in  the  evenin'." 

When  Grace  returned  to  the  house 
her  mother  was  not  there. 

« Father,"  she  asked,  where's  mo- 
ther?" 

*'  Gone  to  the  shop,"  answered  he, 
*'  for  bread  for  us ;  Katty  an*  me  is 
to  wait  here  till  she  comes." 

'*  Wait,  then,  quite,  like  good  chil- 
dre,  wont  yez?  an'  tell  mother  that 
I'll  be  back  soon,"  said  Grace. 

•*  Yis,  Grace,"  replied  they. 

And  Grace  got  the  cap  she  had  hid, 
And  started  off  for  the  place  where  she 
had  been  two  days  before.  A  bright- 
eyed  little  girl  and  smiling  boy  were 
playing  in  front  of  the  hall-door. 

"  Oh,  Charles  1"  said  the  former, 
••  there's  the  little  girl  was  here  the  day 
before  yesterday.  She  has  no  bag  to-* 
day. " 

"Well,  little  girl."  said  the  boy, 
addressing  her,  ••  what  do  you  want  ?" 

'« I  want  to  see  the  misthress,  if  ye 
plaise,  sir,"  answered  Grace,  curtseying. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  her  ?" 
asked  his  companion. 

**  I  want  to  tell  her  something,  Miss." 

"  But  you  know  you  got  a  great  deal 
here  the  other  day,  little  ^1,"  said 
the  boy ;  "  and  you  ought  not  to  come 
so  soon  again." 

"  I  have  somethin*  to  give  her,"  per- 
sisted Grace. 

"  Children,  children  I"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  hall.door,  which  had  just 
opened.  "Charles— -Jane I  come  here!" 
And  the  lady  of  the  house  came  out  on 
the  steps.  "  Well,  my  little  girl,  so 
you  want  to  speak  to  me.  What  have 
you  to  say  ?" 

"Not  to  them,"  said  Grace,  colour- 
ing, and  pointing  to  the  children. 

"  Children,  so  into  the  hall  for  a 
moment.  Weu,  now,  what  do  you 
want?" 

"Ye  gave  ilie  a  grate  dale,  ladv, 
dear;  and  —  and  —  here's  thb,"  she 
added,  bursting  into  tears,  and  pulling 
the  cap  from  her  bosom. 

The  lady  took  it. 

••  One  of  my  caps,"  she  said,  "  that 
was  stolen  I     How  did  you  get  it  ?" 

••'Twas  me,  ma'am,  that  took  it," 
said  Grace,  sobbing. 

"  And  what  tempted  you  to  take  it  ? 
This  cap  could  have  been  no  use  to 
you  if  you  were  hungry." 

"Mother  'ud  sell  it,  ma'am.  An' 
'twas  comin'  to  the  house  I  took  it, 
afore  I  knewn  you  j  an*  I  was  goin' 
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to  put  it  on  the  hedge  aflher,  an*  there 
was  people  lookin'  an*  I  could*nt ;  an* 
thin  I  thought  it  betther  to  come  an' 
give  it  to  yerself." 

"And  you  came  of  your  own  ac- 
cord?—  your  mother  did  not  send 
you?- 

"  Mother,  ma*am  1  Mother  wanted 
to  keep  it,  but  I  took  it  this  momin* 
whin  she  was  asleep«  an'  hid  it  to  bring 
it  to  you." 

And  the  child  looked  up  into  the 
lady's  face,  and  the  hitter  saw  truth 
stamped  in  the  mournful  blue  eyes  that 
looked  into  her's ;  and  a  tear  quivered 
on  her  own  eye-lash  as  she  turned 
towards  the  house,  and  called  her  chil- 
dren. 

*'Come  here,  Charles  and  Jane. 
You  see  this  little  girl.  She  was  here 
the  day  before  ^terday,  as  you  both 
know,  nnd  received  a  great  deal  from 
me.  As  she  was  coming  to  the  house 
on  that  day,  she  was  tempted  to  do 
very  wrong — she  broke  one  of  Grod's 
commands,  and  stole  this  cap.  She 
might  have  kept  it  without  even  being 
suspected  of  tne  thefts  for  we  thought 
that  it  was  the  beggarman  stole  it. 
Well,  this  little  girl  was  moved  with 
gratitude  towards  me»  and^  of  her  own 
accord,  brought  back  the  cap  to.day. 
I  do  not  know  if  she  is  aware  of  the 
ffreat  sin  of  which  she  has  been  guilty  $ 
but  what  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  is,  the  remembrance  of  a  kindness, 
and  her  modesty  in  confessing  her 
fault.  Gro,  my  little  girl,"  she  Con- 
tinned,  addressing  Grace*  "  go  to  the 
kitchen,  and  I  will  send  you  something 
to  eat." 

The  liidy  returned  to  the  house  with 
her  childreni  and  ringing  for  the  ser- 
vant, desired  him  to  teU  the  cook  to 
ffive  the  little  girl  some  food,  and  to 
let  her  know  when  she  had  finished. 

Presently  the  man  entered,  saying 
that  the  girl  wanted  to  ^o. 

**  Why>  she  had  not  time  to  eat  any- 
thing,*' observed  his  mistress. 

**  She  hasn't  eaten  anything,  ma'am; 
the  says  she  wants  to  take  it  home." 

**Come,  children,  let  us  go  and 
speak  to  her." 

They  found  her  in  the  kitchen,  tyins 
up  some  bones  and  potatoes  in  an  old 
handkerchief. 

"  Why  won't  you  eat  anything,  my 
poor  girl  ?"  asked  the  mistress  of  the 
nonse. 

"  Ah,  lady,  I'm  not  hungry,  an'  its 
late»  an*  a  far  way  off>  an'  —  an'  .^^" 


And  the  remembrance  of  her  little 
brother  stole  acro^  her  mind,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

'*  Don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  the 
lady,  kindly.  "  What's  the  matter  ?— . 
come,  now*  tell  me." 

And  the  voice  of  kindness  went  to 

her  heart — ^how  little  she  knew  it 

and  she  sobbed  more  bitterly. 

**Come,  dear,  tell  me,"  said  the 
lady,  more  kindly. 

roor  Grace ! — the  good  lady  called 
her  "dear" — her,  the  poor  beggar-girl. 
And  the  corresponding  chord  in  her 
own  hettrt,  till  then  unstrung,  answered 
the  tender  word  1  She  screamed,  as  she 
threw  herself  at  the  lady's  feet — "Ned, 
poor  Ned*  was  drowned  yesterday,  an' 
—  an*  —  berried  the  day."  She  was 
choked  with  sobs.  She  knelt  there — the 
servants  stood  round  her.  There  was 
hardly  a  dry  eye — the  children  wept 
bitterly — the  good  old  cook  raised  her 
up. 

"  There,  mavoumeen*  don't  take  on 
so.  And  your  brother  was  drowned, 
acushla  machree  ?  Is  there  any  more 
of  ye  ?" 

"  Two  little  wans,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

**And,  my  poor  child,  you  came 
over  here  to  return  my  cap  on  the  day 
your  brother  was  buriea,"  said  the 
lady*  actually  crying  herself. 

"  Yis*  ma'am***  answered  Grace,  not 
exactly  understanding  why  she  should 
not  have  come  on  that  account.  The 
poor  seldom  allow  the  death  of  friends 
to  interfere  with  their  occupations. 

«•  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is 
your  name  ?" 

"Grace  Kennedy*  ma'am;  and  I 
live  about  four  miles  from  this*  beyant 
Escar,  near  Mr.  Worrell's." 

"  Margaret,"  said  the  lady,  address- 
ing her  cook,  "  give  her  some  broken 
meat  and  potatoes*  and  let  her  go 
home." 

So  Grace  hurried  home,  and  found 
her  father  there*  who  had  just  arrived 
before  her.  And  the  children  had  been 
left  all  day  by  themselves*  for  their 
mother  had  not  been  home  at  all ;  and 
their  fire  had  gone  out;  and  there 
they  cried  all  day,  cold  and  hungry. 

How  their  eyes  glistened  when 
Grace  produced  her  store.  She  had 
not  touched  a  bit  herself-^she  waited 
to  eat  with  them ;  so  she  set  to  work* 
and  heated  some*  and  the  four  had  a 
happy*  comfortable  meal.  Mick  and 
his  mother  arrived  late  —  the  latter 
again   drunk.     Some   brawling   and 
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abase  took  place,  until  she  was  nt 
last  persuaded  to  ^o  to  bed.  And 
Grace  lay  down  beside  her  little  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  slept  more  luq)pily 
than  she  had  done  for  some  time. 

To  return  to  the  family  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  her. 

The  lady  whose  cap  she  had  re- 
turned was  wife  to  a  Mr.  Saunders, 
agent  to  a  considerable  property  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Little  Grace  had  excited  a  warm 
interest  in  Mrs.  Saunders's  heart.  The 
children  had  become  quite  fond  of  her, 
and  eager  to  learn  how  her  little  bro- 
ther  was  drowned. 

As  the  family  sat  round  the  fire 
after  dinner,  she  mentioned  the  dr. 
cumstanoe  to  her  husband. 

**1  do  not  think,"  she  continued, 
*'  that  it  was  an  honest  principle  which 
induced  her  to  return  the  cap,  so  much 
as  a  fine  feeling  of  gratitude,  which 
would  not  allow  her  to  injure  one  who 
had  been  kind  to  her ;  but  it  is  a  fine 
noble  nature  on  which  to  graft  good 
principles.  Do,  dear  John,  let  me 
try  an  experiment  with  that  little 
beggar-girl.  Let  me  take  her  from  her 
poverty,  and  bring  her  up  as  a  ser- 
vant, say,  and  see  what  that  fine  dis- 
position will  be  with  education.  The 
expense  will  not  be  great,  as  she  is 
qute  old  enough  to  be  useful  in  many 
ways  in  the  house.*' 

**  Oh,  do,  papa,"  cried  Jane,  '*  and 
I  will  hear  her  le^ns." 

"I  see  no  objection  to  your  plan, 
Ellen,  if  you  wish,*'  answered  Mr. 
Saunders ;  **  but  I  would  recommend 
you  to  make  more  inquiries  relative  to 
her  parents  and  their  cnaractor.  Where 
does  she  live  ?" 

**  Beyond  Escar,"  she  said,  ''near  a 
Mr.  Worrell's." 

"Oh,  I  know  Worrell  very  well; 
he  is  a  most  respectable  nian,  and  will, 
I  dare  say,  be  able  to  give  us  every 
information.  I  have  some  business  in 
Hollywood  to-morrow;  I  wiU  drive 
you  round  by  Escar,  if  you  wish,  and 
you  can  ask  Worrdl  all  about  her." 

'*  That  will  do  exactly,  John,"  said 
the  lady,  as  she  left  tlie  dining-room. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  greatly  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  children ; 
but  the  day  after  the  sun  shone  out 
beautifully,  and  the  whole  party  set  out 
on  the  car.  Mr.  Saunders  did  hLi  bu.'ti. 
ncss  in  Holl}*wood,  and  then  turned  to 
ao  home  by  the  KiM-'ur  roail.  'Jlicy 
kamwl  iV9in  Mr*  aud  ^Irs*  WonvU  a 


full  and  true  arooont  of  little  NitV? 
death,  and  also  the  cause  of  it,  «s  ap- 
peared on  the  inquest.  Mn.  Worrrfl 
was  loud  in  her  praise  of  Graec'sdimv 
sidon,  saying  what  a  pity  it  was  imx 
she  had  such  a  bad  example  before  Wr. 

"The  fathers  good  enoajh,"  M 
her  husband,  "if  he  had  work,  bat  Uie 
mother's  a  terrible  bad  woman.  Il«i 
only  the  other  night — the  very  »»?*»< 
the  little  boy  was  buried — that  I  saw 
her  dead  drunk  above  at  the  shojt'* 

"  Shall  we  venture  to  reacne  tk» 
child  fix)m  such  depravity?"  asked  llr*. 
Saunders  of  her  husband. 

"It  will  be  bazanloiis,''  her^M^- 
"  We  can  see  them,  however.  WWre 
is  their  house,  Mr.  WorreD?" 

"  Why,  BIT,  it  hardly  deaerrei  U»^ 
name  of  a  house.  They  five  in  a  fittii 
hovel  about  an  hundred  yards  off  tk« 
road,  in  on  the  bog,  about  a  qaartpr^'* 
a  mile  on  the  road  to  Eaear.  I  will  e> 
with  vou  and  show  it.** 

"  Ob,  pray  do  not  think  of  it,"  ^i 
both  lady  and  gentleman:  "seadaUv 
with  UB ;  it  will  do  quite  as  wefl." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  if  you'll  aOov  i»' 
I'll  go  myself;  the  boys  are  all  at  wiwt. 
and  I've  nothing  particular  to  do ;  a*! 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  lam  rpjoiordtkat 
vou  are  going  to  do  •omcthmg  for  mt 
httle  favourite*  Grace,  for  die  has  wtS} 
ideas  above  the  mt.*' 

So  they  set  out  towanb  Kavic^h  < 
abode,  accompanied  by  tlie  soodJM9--t- 
ed  fanner.  As  he  walked  by  thr  *«^ 
of  the  car,  Mrs.  Saunders  told  him  b« 
Grace  had  attracted  ber  nolioa. 

"That  is  just  what  I  and  nj  vW 
have  observed  in  her,**  aaid  WoiwIU 
"  a  warm  affection,  and  fcrral  thaakfii- 
ness  for  whatever  little  kindwi  is  dm- 
to  her." 

They  approached  the  hoird;  it  vai  a 
desolate  looking  place:  tlie  atmr^ 
road  on  for  a  long  way,  and  oa  each  «  • 
bog  and  heather;  nothing  to  htvak  t'»^ 
eye  but  the  bhick  turf-cUmpa  hnv  ari 
there. 

"  There'a  the  hoow,**  said  Mr.  W  r. 
rcU,  pointing  in  to  the  right  ctftk 
road. 

"  That  r  said  Mrs.  Saimdefs,  as  thn 
looked  towards  what  appeaivd  ai  tS 
distance  only  a  raised  bank.  **!«  ^ 
possible  that  human  beings  liw  fken 

Yet  so  it  was.  Half  ttock  afcata^  > 
turf  bank,  a  little  raised  thore  tt«  «*r* 
the  walls  forming  the  hovel  ia  vhd 
the  Krnncdya  dwelt ;  a  bok  ia  ^  <<? 
for  a  chimnc^'i  and  tho  door  ao(  abe«« 
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four  feet  hlgb»  with  a  little  hole  iu  one 
side  for  a  window,  the  entire  not  higher 
than  six  feet,  roofed  with  large  sods 
taken  from  the  bog;   all  round  the 


g; 
Id; 


house  bleak  and  cold;  hardly  a  path 
to  it. 

"  And  here  live  beings  such  as  we' 
are/*  said  Mrs.  Saunders,  turning 
with  a  tearful  eye  to  her  husband — 
'*  Christians,  with  the  same  feelings, 
affections,  and  perhaps  talents  that  we 
have,  if  they  were  only  cultivated; 
and  look — such  a  wretched,  wretched 
hovel !  I  could  not  imagine  anything 
worse;  and  so  dreary  and  cold  all 
i*ound.  Oh,  does  it  not  teach  us  to 
value  what  we  have,  when  we  not  merely 
think  of,  but  look  on  the  misery  of 
others.  Dear  John,  I  should  so  like 
to  go  up  to  the  house." 

**My  own  love,  it  is  very  wet  and 
dirty;  you  would  be  sure  to  catch 
coli" 

"  But  I  have  strong  boots  on.  Mr. 
Worrell,  could  I  venture  to  go  to  that 
house  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  it's  very  wet;  but  if 
you  were  as  far  as  that  big  stone,  there's 
a  sort  of  a  path  from  that  up  to  the 
door." 

"  Come  John,  let  us  tr}',"  said  the 
lady,  jumping  firom  the  car.  And  she 
did  try,  and  reached  the  low  door  with 
her  husband,  and  stooping,  went  in. 
Grace  was  sitting  at  the  fire  mending 
something ;  the  children  were  crouch- 
ing over  it;  their  mother  was  sleep- 
ing on  the  bed.  Grace  coloured  as 
she  recognised  the  lady,  and  stood  up, 
giving  her  mother  a  push.  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders  looked  round  in  astonishment.  The 
bed  of  straw,  without  bed-clothes — the 
half-drcsscd  woman  on  it — ^the  naked 
child  beside  the  fire,  and  the  other 
hardly  better  off! — ^the  smoky  atmos- 
phejre,  and  the  damp  fioor  and  walls  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders  looked  at  each 
other  with  looks  of  pitying  commise- 
ration. 

'*  A  nice  place  you  come  to  choose 
a  servant,"  said  the  former,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  John,  John  I  is  it  not  horri- 
ble?" 

Mrs.  Kennedy  had  by  this  time 
roused  herself,  and  stood  up. 


"  OLr,  me  lady,  an'  I  haven't  a  chair 
or  a  sate  to  offer  ye." 

"My  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, <'  are  you  the  mother  of  this  little 
girl  ?"  pointing  to  Grace. 

"Yes,  yer  ladyship." 

"  Will  you  allow  her  to  come  to  my 
house  for  a  month ;  and  if  I  like  her, 
and  she  proves  honest,  and  obedient, 
and  truthful,  I  may  teach  her  to  be  a 
servant  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  bail  for  her  bein'  honest, 
yer  honor." 

"  It  is  because  she  honestly  brought 
me  back  a  cap  which  she  was  tempted 
to  steal,  that  I  am  induced  to  take  her 
on  trial.  Will  you  allow  her  to  come  ?" 

Her  mother  darted  a  look  at  Grace. 

*'  Ye'U  be  givin*  no  hire,  ma'am  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Kennedy,  thinking  perhaps 
of  the  generally  successful  foraging  of 
Grace. 

"  Oh,  come,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
ders,  going  to  the  door. 

•*0h,  mother  dear! — oh,  ma*aml" 
cried  Grace,  springing  forward  with 
her  hands  clasped — "  I  don't  want  hire ; 
I'll  go  with  ye,  ma'am  dear;  1  love  ye. 
Kevir  mind  mother." 

'*I  can't  take  you,  though,  without 
your  mother's  consent ;  and  as  I  will 
not  undertake  to  give  you  any  wages, 
she  does  not  appear  to  wish  you  to 
come." 

'*0h,  in  God's  name  take  her, 
ma'am,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  didn't 
mean  anything  whin  I  spoke  of  hire. 
Take  her  wid  ye." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  take  her  now," 
said  Mrs.  Saunders,  smiling.  **I  will 
send  for  her  to-morrow,  and  my  mes- 
senger will  bring  some  clothes  for  her, 
and  then  she  can  give  those  on  her  to 
the  poor  little  children  there." 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  And  Grace 
felt  her  father's  cheek  wet  with  tears 
as  she  kissed  him,  and  told  him,  that 
night,  when  he  came  home  from  work. 
And  he  hugged  his  little  daughter,  and 
tried  to  thmk  of  some  prayer  he  had 
been  taught  in  the  bright  days  of  child- 
hood,long  ago.  And  ho  saw  a  gleam 
of  happiness  to  cheer  him  through  the 
dark  mist  of  misery.  The  next  day 
Grace  went  to  her  new  home. 
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THE  RAILWAY. 

The  silent  glen^  the  iunless  Btream^ 

To  wanderiiur  boyhood  dear* 
And  treasur'd  still  in  many  a  dream. 

They  are  no  longer  here  ; 
A  huge  red  mound  of  earth  is  thrown 
Across  the  glen  so  wild  and  lone« 

The  stream  so  cold  and  clear ; 
And  lightning  speed,  and  thundering  sound. 
Pass  hourly  o*er  the  unsightly  moun£ 

Kor  this  alone— -for  many  a  mile 

Along  that  iron  way» 
No  verdant  banks  or  hedgerows  smile 

In  summer's  glory  gay ; 
Thro'  chasms  that  yawn  as  though  the  earth 
Were  rent  in  some  strange  mountain-birtb. 

Whose  depth  excludes  the  day. 
We're  borne  away  at  headlong  pace* 
To  win  from  time  the  wearying  race  I 

m 

The  wayside  inn,  with  homelike  air. 

No  longer  tempts  a  guest 
To  taste  its  unpretending  fare. 

Or  seek  its  wdoome  rest. 
The  prancinv  team — ^the  merry  horn— 
The  cool  fresh  road  at  early  mom^ 

The  coachman's  ready  Jest ; 
All,  all  to  distant  dream-land  gone, 
While  shrieking  trains  are  hnrrving  on. 

Tet  greet  we  them  with  thankful  hearts, 

And  eyes  that  own  no  tear, 
Tis  nothing  now,  the  space  which  parts 

The  distant  from  toe  dear ; 
The  wing  that  to  her  cberish'd  nest 
Bears  home  the  birds  exulting  breast. 

Has  found  its  rival  here. 
With  speed  like  hers  we  too  can  haste. 
The  bliss  of  meeting  hearts  to  taste. 

For  me,  I  gaxe  along  the  line 

To  watch  the  approaching  train. 

And  deem  it  still,  'twixt  me  and  mine, 
A  rude,  but  welcome  chain 

To  bind  us  m  a  world,  whose  ties 

Each  passing  hour  to  sever  tries, 
ISut  here  may  try  in  vain  ; 

To  bring  us  near  nome  many  an  art. 

Stem  fiOe  employs  to  keep  apart. 


C.  R. 
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The  French  are  great  writers,  whether 
we  measure  them  by  the  quanti^  or 
quality  of  their  productions.      Their 
merit,  however,  is  most  considerable 
in  the  aggregate.    Individual  instances 
of  the  highest  original  genius  are  cer- 
tainly rare  amon^  them.  In  the  crowd- 
ed pages  of  theur  literary  history,  we 
cannot  put  our  finger  on  the  names  of 
a  Bacon,  Shakspere,    Dante,  or  Mil- 
ton.     Nor  is  Bossuct  equal  to  Jeremy 
Taylor.    Pascal  is  undoul^edly   their 
greatest  mind,  and  a  world-wide  light 
he  might  have  diffused,  had  not  his 
frame    been    worn    down  by    morti- 
fications,   and   the    bright    blaze    of 
his  genius  crushed  out  on  the  cold 
walls  and  pavement  of  a  dim  damp 
cloister.      We  owe  the  French  a  vast 
meed  of  gratitude  and  praise  for  the 
persevering  exercise  and  improvement 
of  their  national  talent  as  historians. 
On  this  field  no  difficulty  has  daunted 
them.     Hospitable  and  inhospitable-^ 
savage    and    civilised,     regions    and 
races  have  found  industrious  annalists 
in  the  French ;  and  with  an  ingenuity 
peculiarly  their  own,  they  have  collect- 
ed and  arranged  the  scattered  materials. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  best  history  of  England  was  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  Kapin ;  and 
whether  we  now  possess  a  better  is  a 
question  which  we  leave  for  more  ex- 
perienced critics  to  decide.      Let  it  be 
remarked,  that  among  the  subscribers 
to  the  edition  of  the  original,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1724,  very  few  English 
names  are  to  be  found,  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  corruptions  of  French 
orthography,   when   proper  and  sur- 
luimes  are  concerned. 

The  bibliography  of  natural  history 
and  science  teems  with  the  names  of 
Frenchmen;  they  have  been  most 
laborious  and  disinterested  expositors 
and  explorers  of  the  secrets  and  won- 
ders of  our  earth.  It  demanded  almost 
the  zeal  of  an  apostle  to  carry  the 
wealthy,  well-born,  luxurious  Bufibn 
throusn  his  colossal  undertaking.  The 
''Bedkerches  sur  lea  Ossemens  Fos- 


siles"  of  Cuvier  heralded  the  mighty 
discoveries  of  modem  geology,    and 
lured  us  to  seek  in  her  deeps  and 
strata  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the 
world.     Almost  unknown  in  England 
is  the  enterprise  which  led  Le  v  ail- 
lant  to  pubhsh  his  magnificent,  and  of 
course  unprofitable,  works  on  the  orni- 
thology of  Africa.     It  is  to  Audubon, 
the  son  of  a  vice-admiral  of  France, 
that  Europe  owes  the  birds  of  America. 
He  sought  them  among  the  magnolias 
of  Lomsiana,  and  the  stunted  pine- 
trees  of  Labrador.      He  has  placed 
them  before  our  eyes  in  their  dazzling 
plumage  amid  the  long  waving  grasses 
of  the  prairies,  or  the  glowing  berries 
of  their  native  tracts  of  woodland.  The 
same  number  of  important  and  labori. 
ous  works  have  been  written  in  no 
other  modem  language,  though  most 
of  the  ereat  critics  and  scholars  of 
France  have  enshrined  the  fruits  of 
their  researches   in    the    unchanging 
idiom  of  a  dead  tongue.    Possessing  a 
large  share  of  very  beautiful  and  spirited 
prose,  it  is  notorious  that  little  poetry 
of  a  high  order  is  to  be  found  in  French. 
We  know  not  where  the  cause  of  failure 
lies,  whether  in  the  language  or  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  race ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  radical  superiority 
and  defects  of  English  and  French  poe- 
try commence,  and  are  evident,  in  the 
very  cradle.  Compared  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  vigorous  tone  of  those  fine 
old  ballads  which  have  floated  down  to 
us,  oflen  by  nameless  authors,  the  graces 
and  prettinesses  of  the  poets  of  the 
langue  d'oc  and  the  languc  d'oui  seem 
as  the  chirping  of  the  chaffinch,  to  the 
clear,  strong  tones  of  the  thrush — un- 
tutored and  harsh  sometimes,  but  sel- 
dom feeble.     One  babe  seems  to  have 
been  a  pale,  weedy,  sprawling  infant, 
whom  its  mother  decked  with  **  pom- 
pons*' and  laces,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bestowing  on  its  cheeks  a  daub  of  rouge ; 
the  other  was  a  handsome,  uncouth,  vi- 
gorous man-child,  swathed  in  its  hem- 
pen swaddling-clothes,  kicking  lustily 
amid  the  fogs  aud  frosty  mornings  of  a 
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sliarpy  northern  climate :  perhaps  its 
infant  senses  were  braced  by  the  vague 
rumours  of  the  chaunts  of  Ossian  and 
his  unknown  brothers  in  poesy — the 
8tix>ng  sharp  wail  of  the  persecuted 
native  bards  may  have  tJirilled  on 
his  car,  as  they  hovered  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  poetry 
of  each  country  possesses  in  its  maturity 
the  same  character,  the  same  beauties, 
graces,  and  defects  which  marked  the 
half-formed  features  of  its  infancy.  In 
their  personal  memoirs,  the  French  own 
a  mine  of  wealth  ;  they  have  an  army 
of  delightful  writers  of  this  class,  tinc- 
tured, to  be  sure,  with  personal  and 
national  vanity,  but,  nevertheless,  most 
charming  and  valuable,  while  we  starve 
upon  a  tew  volumes.  Would  there  had 
been  more  sweet  Mrs.  Hutchensons  and 
Ladies  Fanshawe — more  Sir  Simon 
D'£  wes,  £velyns,  Pepvses,  and  Bumets 
among  us.  They  would  have  rendered 
the  paths  of  English  history  more 
flowery  and  agreeable. 

The  genuine  wit  of  the  French  must 
strike  every  reader  of  their  literature  ; 
it  is  eminently  compact  and  keen ;  com. 
pared  with  ours,  it  is  as  the  blade  of  a 
umcet  to  the  rusty,  coarse-grained  steel 
of  a  schoolboy's  bread-and-cheese  knife ; 
its  meaning  may  travel  from  one  mind 
to  another,  by  the  airy  conveyance  of 
an  intonation,  an  interjection,  a  single 
word.  It  is  playful,  brilliant,  intan- 
gible as  the  sunbeam,  which  we  might 
as  well  attempt  to  catch  and  shut  up  in  an 
oak  box,  as  to  pack  in  the  strons  prac. 
deal  sounds  of  Saxon  English,  French 
wit,  or  the  delicate  beauty  of  French 
sentiment — they  belong  neither  to  our 
mind  nor  our  language;  they  shrink 
from  our  grasp;  wey  grow  pale  and 
spiritless  when  we  attempt  to  embody 
tnem. 

At  the  present  moment  we  may  call 
the  Frenoi  the  novel-writers  for  the 
world.  Widely  in  every  quarter  is  the 
use  and  knowledge  of  their  language 
spread,*  and  thither  travel  those  cheap, 
bght  saffiron-coloured  and  paleerey 
volumes,  which  contain  so  much  of  the 
prose-poetry  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  a  subtle  and  sparkling  humour. 
These  books  have  become  aunost  a  ne- 
cessary luxury  to  those  who  read  with- 
out  a  plan,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  such  works  exercise  a 
most  enervating  and  deteriorating  mo- 
ral  influence.     We  cannot  wono^r  at 


the  zest  with  >vhich  they  are  perused, 
for  the  writers,  in  very  many  instances, 
possess  great  power ;  they  hold  at  their 
command  a  passionate  and  melting  elo- 
quence, an  exquisite  sensibility  to  grace 
and  beauty,  the  acute  delicacy  of  the 
most  vivid  perceptions,   and  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  expressive  of  living 
languages.   Disguised  and  coloured  by 
these  precious  properties,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  the  novelists  of  Franco 
have  been  laying  before  the  reading 
world  their  perverted  notions  on  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  on  the  subjects 
of  right  and  wrong,   of  morality  and 
immorality;    they  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  excite  our  feelings  and  en- 
list our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the 
woman,  hien  conserves  of  45,  who  em- 
ploys herself  in  the  artistic  seduction 
of  some  handsome  youth — in  the  unna- 
tural rivalry  of  mother  and  daughter 
for  the  afi^ions  of  one  man-^in  the 
betrayal  at  the  same  time  of  the  erring, 
confiding  mistress,  and  her  ignorant, 
hapless  femme-de-chambre — ^inthe  love 
of  the  high-born  countess  for  some  intel- 
ligent peasant  or  mechanic.    At  other 
times,  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the 
narrative,  we  are  kept  quivering  through 
the  whole  of  two  volumes  with  the  fear 
that  our  interesting  heroine  may  be 
unknowingly  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  her  own  natural  son ;  or,  by  way 
of  variety,  the  whole  treasure  of  an  in- 
nocent young  heart  is  lavished  on  some 
abominable  criminal;  and  others  contain 
scenes  and  passages  with  the  mention 
of  which  we  dared  not  sully  our  pa^. 
To  deal  rightly  with  a  great  proportion 
of  these  books-— so  remarkable  forper- 
verted  power — we  should  possess  Hngh 
Latimer's  heroic  ^ift  of  plain-speaking; 
and  did  we  arraign  at  the  bar  of  criti- 
cal justice,  by  their  right  names,  the 
sins  to  which  those  pages  are  dedicated, 
we  can  assare  the  reader  we  should 
startle  their  ears  by  a  very  ugly  and 
ill-sounding  nomenclature. 

W^e  particularly  object  to  these  writ- 
ers  when  they' assume  the  tone  of  pie^, 
and  treat  of  mercy  and  repentance. 
The  comparisons  which  involve  the 
mention  of  names  and  characters,  sa- 
cred and  divine,  are  remarkable  for 
their  ignorance  and  profanity.  It  re- 
minds one  of  Madame,  when  she  likens 
her  son,  the  Regent  Orleans,  to  the 
Psalmist  King  of  Judah,  founding  the 
comparison  solely,  we  presume,  on  the 
affair  of  Bathsheba.  In  a  like  spirit 
the  "  pauvres  anges  dechus"  of  these 
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noTelists  comfort  tbemBelves  with  the 
incidents  and  characters  of  H0I7 
Writ.  It  was  well  for  the  morality^  of 
our  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  young,  that  the  memo- 
rable article  on  this  subject  in  a  leading 
cotemporary  scared  tne  public  with 
the  mention  of  some  of  the  grosser  abo- 
minations in  which  many  of  these  writ- 
ers have  dealt.  We  assume  to  ourselves 
a  more  pleasant  task — it  is  to  mention 
some  volumes  that  may  be  read  fear- 
lessly, and  an  author  who  may  be  pe- 
rused with  delight  by  the  most  scrupu- 
lous.  Let  us  say  also,  injustice  to  our 
French  neighbours,  that  many  a  hus- 
band who  values  his  own  peace,  and 
almost  every  priest  in  any  degree  emi- 
nent for  zeal  and  sincerity,  forbids  the 
most  objectionable  of  these  works  to 
their  wife,  daughter,  or  spiritual  charge. 
For  the  gemus  of  Balzac,  one  of  uie 
master  novelists  of  his  time,  we  have  a 
profound  admiration,  mingled,  cloud- 
ed, and  embittered  with  regret  and  in- 
dication. Superior  to  aB  the  other 
writers  of  his  country,  he  is  a  leader 
among  their  errors.  Capable  of  pour- 
traying,  with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of 
the  most  perfect  art,  every  phase  and 
shade  of  duuracter — a  great  dramatist, 
and  powerful  narrator — he  has  over  the 
feelings  of  his  readers  the  same  control 
which  the  musician  exercises  on  the 
strings  or  keys  of  his  instrument.  He 
holds  us  for  we  time  bounden  slaves  to 
the  lamp  of  his  ^nius.  His  humour  is 
]>layful  and  variable ;  we  laush  and 
sign  at  his  bidding.  Alas!  uiat  he 
should  have  so  oflen  and  so  shamelessly 
employed  these  fair  and  gracious  gifts 
of  his  Maker  in  the  service  of  vice 
and  seduction,  and  swelled  his  pages 
with  a  wit  so  unpardonably  gross, 
profane,  and  blaspncmous.  He  has 
taught  us  himself  that  he  was  formed 
for  Detter  things,  as  the  beauty  of  Mil- 
ton's **  Fallen  Angel"  streams  throush 
all  the  horror  and  depravity  of  his  f^ 
The  man  who  could  write  the  his- 
tories of  the  "  Recherche  de  TAbsolu," 
and  '<  Eugenie  Grandet,"  is  deeply 
culpable  for  lending  himself  as  a  mi- 
nister to  the  evil  tastes  of  his  time  and 
country.  He  who  could  trace,  in  '*  Le 
Doigt  de  Dieu,"  the  sure  punishment 
that  visits  in  some  form  the  household 
treachery  of  adultery,  is  a  mighty  cri- 
minal to  devote  himself  to  its  praises 
and  illustration.  In  many  of  his  books 
there  stand  characters  so  pure  and 
beautiful  in  their  conception,  we  think 


he  must  have  placed  them  there  to  do 
penance  for  the  sinners  who  surround 
them,  and  to  blush  for  the  scenes  in 
which  they  act  a  part  not  always  con. 
sistent  with  their  general  excellence. 
Front  xnight  paint  £e  streets  of  an  old 
provincial  town  from  his  description ; 
Creswick  might  gamer  up  in  his  me- 
mory hints  for  a  future  picture  from 
his  well-told  landscapes.  The  skill 
of  a  Flemish  painter  guides  the  pen 
of  Mons.  de  Balzac  —  his  interiors 
glow.  Look  long  fSid  steadily  at 
the  picture  that  he  lays  before  you— 
fresh  objects  ever  start  out  from  the 
dim,  yet  transparent,  shades  of  his 
background.  The  quaint  forms  of 
the  old-fashioned  furniture — ^the  an- 
cient household  utensils — his  brazen 
pans  and  pewter  platters— his  tail  gob- 
kts  of  Venice  glass — Uiey  gleam,  they 
glance  with  well-managed  Ughts  into 
observation ;  and  among  them  move  the 
hardy  peasant-servants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Demoiselles  de  6u- 
enics,  de  Fen  Hoels,  and  de  Cormons. 
His  good  angel  might  be  predominant^ 
or  a  penitent  mood  possessed  him, 
when  he  traced  the  chiu^uster  of  Mar- 
^ret  Claes.  It  tells  of  truth,  and  pa- 
tience, and  the  holy  charities  of  the 
household  hearth.  It  is  an  illustration 
of  the  self-denial,  forbearance,  and  child- 
like belief  and  practice  of  the  woman- 
Christian.  We  delight  to  imagine 
the  calm,  blooming,  Flemish  face  of 
the  heroine — the  broad,  thoughtful 
brow — ^the  clear  eyes — the  happy  con- 
tentment of  the  young  face — the  dose, 
white  cap,  and  dark  rich  velvet  robe. 
Such  a  form  and  countenance  have 
now  and  then  looked  down  upon  us, 
almost  majestic  in  their  placid  sim- 
plicity, from  a  canvass  marKed  in  some 
shadowy  comer  with  a  famous  mon- 
ogram. The  *«  Recherche  de  TAbsolu  " 
is  a  master-work — national,  yet  true 
to  that  nature  which  is  of  all  coun- 
tries. •*  La  Vieille  Fille"  is  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  ability  and  faults  of  M. 
de  Balzac.  We  meet  there  his  emi- 
nent descriptive  powers,  combined  with 
the  irresistible  wit  which  he  mingles 
with  indecency  and  impiety.  The  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  country  town  and 
the  characters  of  the  inhabitants  are 
drawn  with  admirable  skilL  '*  Modeste 
Mignon'*  is  among  the  least  objection- 
able of  Balzac's  writings.  Many  of  the 
"  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee  "  seem  to 
have  been  written  with  what  the  author 
considered  an  honest  and  good  inten- 
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tion-^to  inculcate  a  valuable  moral — 
an  impracticable  undertaking  for  a  ge- 
nius BO  perverse.  The  scales  some, 
times  waver,  and  the  balance  seems  to 
be  trembling  toward  virtue ;  but  it 
speedily  kic^  the  beam,  and  the  evil 
principle  prevfuls.  We  would  pay  our 
homage  en  passant  to  that  great  moral- 
ist in  disguise,  Charles  de  Bernard* 
who  often  turns  the  laugh  against  vice, 
and  superannuated  pretensions,  and  foL 
lies,  though  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
part  whidi  he  h&  enacted  so  well,  and 
weakens,  by  the  tone  and  details  of  his 
story,  the  moral  which  he  works  out 
irresistibly  at  the  end  of  his  book. 
His  polished  old  men  of  the  world,  and 
his  faded  beauties,  grasping  at  the  last 
straws  which  vanit]^  flinp  to  them,  are 
studies  from  life— in  spite  of  wrinkles 
and  rheumatism,  they  trip  well-dresaed 
and  graceful  into  the  grave.  ''La 
Femme  de  Quarante  Ans*'  is  such 
an  exquisite  morsel  of  satire,  so  point- 
ed and  strong  in  its  ridicule,  that 
we  wonder  it  has  not  driven  fix>m 
the  fiuse  of  society  the  character  of 
"la  femme  incomprise."  In  ''Grer- 
faut,"  where  a  criminal  passion  is  de- 
scribed with  more  force,  and  as  much 
decency  as  is  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  any  of  these  books,  we  would 
whisper  to  Monsieur  de  Bernard  that 
he  nas  committed  a  gross  treason 
against  the  laws  that  govern  the 
smool  of  novelists  with  which  he 
mingles,  as  the  author  of  that  exciting 
tale ;  for  the  husband,  with  his  high 
sense  of  honour,  his  confiding  love, 
which  expends  itself  in  no  pale  senti- 
mentalities, and  condescends  not  to 
suspect — ^with  his  courage  and  proud 
inflexibility — ^is  a  far  more  attractive 
character  than  the  Parisian  dandy 
who  undertakes  to  dishonour  him. 
"  L*honmae  Serieux"will  provoke  many 
a  laugh,  though  it  seems  inferior  to 
our  vivid  recollections  of  the  wit  and 
merit  of  '<La  Femme  de  Quarante 
Ans." 

Of  Mons.  Paul  de  E^ock  we  shall 
say  but  little.  Ilis  wit  is  untranslat- 
able, for  two  reasons—.'it  is  so  purely 
national,  and  often  so  indecent.  We 
confess,  however,  that  it  is  perfect  of 
the  kind.  We  defy  the  sternest  moralist 
to  restrain  his  laugh,  even  had  he  sat 
down,  as  many  a  critic  does,  resolved 
to  reprove  and  condemn.  This  author 
does  not  attempt  to  seduce  us  by  false 
philosophy  and  vicious  sentimentality. 
iie  is  content  with  making  us  acknow- 


ledge that  he  is  master  of  the  subjects 
he  handles,  and  evidently  holds  him- 
self to  be  rewarded  by  the  mirth  he 
provokes.  He  is  a  modern  Smollett, 
and  a  Hogarth  without  his  moral  in. 
tentions.  We  think,  however,  that  his 
readers  must  sometimes  be  reminded, 
while  engaged  with  his  pages,  of  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  agricul- 
ture — namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
manure  too  highly.  Partial  transla- 
tions have  made  Sue  and  Dumas  better 
known  to  the  English  readers.  They 
recall,  by  their  gaudy,  exaggerated 
style,  the  paintings  of  the  revolution- 
ary David ;  and  l^e  him,  they  love  to 
grind  up  their  colours  with  blood. 
Possessed  of  powerful  imaginations 
and  much  industry,  they  are  both 
writers  of  considerable  ability,  who 
blend  with  all  that  is  false  and  immoral 
in  their  brother  scribes,  a  coarse  taste 
for  the  melodramatic  and  hon*ible. 
They  can  give  us  a  kind  of  waking 
nightmare,  and  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end  with  the  powerful  narration  and 
strong  colouring  of  some  of  their  scenes. 
This  quality  is  remarkable  in  **  Atar 
Gul,"  and  "  La  Vigie  de  Koat  Yen." 
To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  judge  of 
the  writings  of  these  authors,  in  their 
least  objectionable  productions,  we 
would  recommend  *'  La  Dame  de  Mon- 
soreau,"  "  Georges,"  and  "  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,"  by  Dumas ;  also,  "  La 
Barbeblue,"  "Aventures  d'Hercules 
Hardi,"  ''Jean  Chevalier,"  and  the 
afore-named  **AtarGul,"  by  Sue,^ 
who  has  commenced  1850  mth  "  Les 
Mysteres  du  Peuple.*' 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  ex- 
tol the  merit  and  productions  of  George 
Sand.  We  believe  this  judgment  to 
be  false — ^that  time  and  posterity  will 
not  establish  and  corroborate  thepraise. 
Li  giving  this  opinion,  we  set  aside  the 
fact,  that  this  intellectual  hermaphro- 
dite exhibits  in  her  works  the  frail- 
ties and  weakness  of  the  woman  com- 
bined with  the  vices  of  the  man. 
She  is  elaborate  and  lengthy,  when  it 
were  a  merit  to  be  concise  and  simple ; 
her  longer  works  are  tedious,  and  seem 
to  be  written  without  a  plan — ^bursts 
of  passionate  verbiage  and  eloquent 
essays  confuse  the  details.  It  is  a 
great  point  gained,  when  a  female  au- 
thor weighs  with  a  sound  judgment 
the  depth  and  grasp  of  her  own  ability. 
Now  m  this  most  valuable  knowledge 
she  is  utterly  deficient.  She  plunges 
into  great  social  questions  and  philoso- 
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pbic  diBquisitioits  with  the  same  confi- 
dence that  she  handles  a  crini.  con. 
She  ministers  largely  to  the  vicious 
appetites  and  dangerous  ambition  of  a 
depraved  democracy.  Her  frequent 
and  irreverent  mention  of  Him  who 
bore  our  sins  and  knew  our  sorrows, 
shocks  and  startles  us.  Thoughts  beau- 
tiful and  poetical  are  scattered  over 
her  pages,  and  put  in  the  mind  or  mouth 
of  some  hero  or  heroine,  whose  notions 
00  virtue  and  vice  are  as  confused  and 
perverted  as  her  own.  Yet  while 
charmed  by  her  eloquence,  it  is  rather 
what  this  author  might  have  heen^  than 
what  ihe  it,  that  impresses  our  mind 
afVer  a  perusal  of  her  works.  It  is  yet 
day  with  her,  and  may  she  amend  1 
At  present  she  seems  to  be  seeking 
pub.  c  esteem  and  influence  by  espous- 
ing ^fche  cause  of  the  people  and  the 
poor — a  great  mission  worthily  ful- 
filled— ^may  it  find  a  better  prophet 
than  either  herself  or  Sue  t  **  Little 
Fadette"  and  the  «*Pech§  de  Mons. 
Antoine/'  are  translatable ;  but  in  the 
**  Piccinino  "  we  meet  with  the  same 
odious  combinations,  and  loves,  and 
crimes,  which  startle  us,  and  jar  so  an- 
pleasantly  on  our  minds  in  the  works 
of  these  novelists ;  but  enoush  of  a 
writer  who  has  maintained  that  vir- 
tuous dispositions  and  pmrity  of  mind 
may  remain  uncontaminated,  and  exist 
in  a  wilful  and  willingharlot. 

Madame  Oharlea  Keybaud  is  but 
little  known  to  the  English  reader.  She 
is  a  good  and  captivating  writer,  of  con. 
siderable  ability.  Her  numerous  pro- 
ductions may  be  perused  without  fear 
by  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
reader.  We  are  doing  them  a  service 
in  recommending  this  interesting  author 
to  their  nodoe.  She  will  cheer  man}c 
a  winter  evening,  and  the  pleasant  Ian- 
gour  of  a  July  noon ;  she  will  occupy 
very  agreeably  the  odd  hour  between 
the  return  trom  the  drive  and  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  dinner-table.  Her  in- 
tentions and  tendencies  are  good ;  her 
sentiments  very  sweet  and  delicate  i  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  and  moral 
responsibility  evidenUy  peirades  her 
mind.  She  introduces  her  readers  to 
the  antique  relics  of  that  beautiful  and 

Saoeful  aristocraoy^^t  us  give  all 
eir  due»which  was  destroyed  by  the 
first  French  revolution.  We  seem  to 
move  with  her  through  the  wide  salons 
of  her  old  chateaux,  among  their  ob- 
solete fauteuils,  and  tarnished  silding, 
and  heavy  faded  dsmHBki...the  pleasant 


prospects  of  the  once  gay  France  spread 
forth  before  the  windows.  She  describes 
with  a  glowing  pen  the  beauties  of  the 
provinces ;  she  is  at  home  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cevennes  and  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  old  towns,  in  whose  tall  houses 
wintered  the  provincial  nobility  of  by- 
gone days.  In  one  of  her  later  worn 
she  selects  a  fruitful  theme-*the  <'  An- 
nals  of  the  Old  Convents  of  Paris." 
These  foundations  received  into  their 
bosoms,  and  hid  bene^  their  sheltering 
walls,  heroines  of  histories  sadder  and 
more  piteous,  sufferers  tmder  woes  more 
intense,  than  the  public  ^rief  and  pom^ 

S)us  penitence  of  any  king's  nustress. 
ossuet  and  Flechier  did  not  comme- 
morate these,  nor  make  them  live  among 
Uie  standard  divinity  of  France,  but 
Madame  Revbaud  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  imagining  their  narratives.  To 
some  the  monotony  and  seduaon  of  the 
cloister  was  a  blessed  exchange  for  the 
scorn  and  abhorrence  which  they  ex- 
cited as  the  children  of  great  and  notable 
criminalB.  To  these  their  fathers'  name 
was  a  curse ;  men  gazed  on  them  with 
curiosity  and  tum^  aside ;  the  sin  of 
the  sire,  who  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
fell  with  every  circumstance  of  shame 
and  humiliation  around  his  offimrinff. 
The  touching  little  story  of  «*  Fefise"  is 
founded  on  wis  situation.  Her  father 
had  committed  a  double  murder  by  the 
destruction  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of 
Felise,  and  of  an  officer  to  whom  bis 
beautiful  sister.in.law  was  affianced. 
He  had  prepared  the  way  for  marriage 
with  the  latter;  but  the  secret  witness 
of  crime  was  abroad,  and  the  guilt  was 
traced  to  the  criminaL  Felise  is  con- 
signed to  a  convent  by  her  aunt,  the 
innocent  cause  of  these  tragedies.  This 
hapless  lady,  with  beauty  prematurely 
faded,  and  shattered  nerves,  dwells  in  a 
large  dismal  house  in  Paris,  with  two 
old  servants,  nursing  her  feeble  health 
and  wretched  recollections.  The  gay« 
beautiful,  high-spirited  child  of  tne 
murderer  and  murdered  grows  into  a 

ring,  passionate  womanhood,  and 
Marquis  de  Gaudale  waits  upon 
her  aunt  to  demand  her  hand* 

'* '  I  rsftue  it,  M.  Is  Msiquis,*  rsplkd^Ma- 
demoifelle  de  SsnlieQ,  greatly  agitated. 

**  *  And  will  yon  favor  me  with  the  gnmnds 
of  your  refusal,  mademoiselle  ?*  said  be. 

"  *■  If  you  absolutely  require  it,  sir,'  mur* 
mured  the  grief-ftiicken  lady,  almost  in- 
audibly ;  *  but  be  advised,  and  without  ex* 
planatlon  or  details  give  up  the  hand  of  my 
uieoe.' 
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"  The  marquis  only  rejilied  by  an  impa- 
tient geature,  and  his  pride  and  luvc  scemad 
equally  to  offer  an  indignant  refusal.  Ma- 
demoLsellc  du  Saulieu  paused,  as  if  to  sum- 
mon up  all  her  strength,  and  then  said,  at 
first  very  slowly,  but  as  she  proceeded,  in  ab- 
rupt and  hurri^  accents — 

*'  *  It  is  a  melancholy  history  that  I  am 
about  to  relate,  sir — the  frightful  misfortunes 
of  two  families.  An  orphan  from  infancy,  I 
vas  brought  up  along  with  a  younger  sister, 
by  an  uncle  who  adopted  us.  At  sixteen 
my  sister  mairied  a  man  of  ranic,  while  I 
remained  with  my  Ancle,  now  grown  infirm. 
I  deferred  my  own  establislimcnt  in  life  in 
order  to  watch  over  hii  declining  years,  and 
1  remained  with  him  up  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  persuaded  that  he  would  share  his  for- 
tune between  myself  and  my  sister,  whom  he 
had  already  richly  portioned.  But  these  an- 
ticipations proved  groundless.  A  will  which 
he  had  concealed  from  us  made  me  his  only 
heir.  Alas!  how  shall  I  recall  the.conM- 
quences  of  this  preference.  My  sister's  hus- 
band had  long  entertained  a  hateful  passion 
for  me;  his  avarice  was  equal  to  his  depraved 
love.  I  was  about  to  be  married  to  one 
whom  my  heart  had  long  selected.  Thi 
wretch  formed  the  project  of  marrying  me, 
and  getting  rid  of  all  obstacles  preWously. 
A  dispensation  from  the  Holy  Father  autho- 
rizes a  man  to  marry  two  sisters  in  succession. 
The  same  night  his  wife  was  assassinated 
in  her  own  chateau,  while  he  to  whom  I  was 
to  have  been  united  was  shot  through  the 
head  almost  before  my  very  eyes.  The  mur- 
derer had  arranged  his  double  crime  with  ex- 
treme address,  but  Providence  willed  his  im- 
mediate chastisement.  Ilis  crimes  had  secret 
witnesses ;  his  victims  were  avenged,  and  he 
perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
You  have  doubtless  heard,  sir,  the  dreadful 
history  of  the  Count  do  Cliardavon,  who  was 
broken  on  the  wheel  at  Toulouse.  He  was 
ilie  father  of  Felise.  He  had  a  young  sister ; 
she  was  called  the  fair  Genevieve.  Disgraced 
by  his  infamous  crime  and  his  no  less  infamous 
punishment,  she  died  in  a  convent;  and  I, 
whom  this  monster  had  deprived  of  so  many 
objects  of  afifection,  wear  out  the  n.>rnAinder 
of  my  lift  here  with  the  old  ser\'ants  who 
have  followed  me,  and  this  child,  wlio  accuM>s 
me  of  cruelty,  but  from  whom  I  must  for 
ever  hide  our  misfortunes.' 

"The  Marquis  listened  to  this  narrative 
in  silent  horror ;  he  bowed  profoundly,  and 
Iialf  sunk  on  one  knee,  as  if  to  ask  pardon 
from  one  whom  he  had  forced  to  make  such 
an  avowal,  then  be  slowly  withdrew.  As 
he  disappeared,  Mademoi.'H.^lle  de  Saulieu 
percelTed  the  pale  face  of  Felise  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  salon.  The  unhappy  girl, 
concealed  behmd  the  folding-doors,  had 
beartl  every  word  that  wa^  uttered.  Her 
look  of  calm  and  settled  despair  was  terrible 
to  behold. 

'   '*' Aunt,*  said  sfasi,  *I  most  return  to  ths 
Annondadet— my  place  b  there.     I  hare 


reflected  since  yesterday.  I  sec  thai  lis- 
demoiselle  de  Cbameroy  loves  the  IfsniaJi 
de  Gandale,  and,  since  I  am  the  daaghto-  of 
a  criminal,  ho  will  marry  her.  Oh,  Anot ! 
restore  me  to  the  convent,  for,  at  this  ides, 
I  feel  my  father's  blood  flowing  in  IB7 
veins.* " 

The  same  day  Felise  n*tQnied  to  the 
Convent  of  the  Annonciades.  When 
she  crossed,  for  the  peoond  tnne,  the 
formidable  barrier  of  the  ckNSter-gste, 
she  was  n»oeived  by  the  superior  iwl 
Father  Boinet. 

"'We  were  ever  expecting  yoa.  ny 
daughter/  said  the  good  father.  'Ceov. 
my  child,'  exclaimed  the  superior,  with  m- 
cents  of  tenderness  and  joy.  *  Oh,  ny  poor 
bruised  lamb,  blessed  be  the  C^ood  Skepktnl 
who  leads  yon  hither,  and  the  day  vbkb 
restores  you  to  the  fokL' " 

But  we  particulariy  recommnMi  (*> 
English  readers  the  story  of  '<  Clemen- 
tine,"  which  forms  another  part  of  thr* 
same  scries.  The  Marquis  de  la  Rorir- 
famoux  is  warned  by  his  iDcipsrot 
wrinkles  that  he  u  no  longer  an  orna- 
ment to  the  ooart  of  Le  Grsad 
Monarque,  who  wished  only  to  wee 
around  him  a  perennial  maturity  or 
bloom.  He  determines  to  retire  to  hi< 
castle  of  La  Rochefiurnoiiz«  vbeiv 
one  of  his  ancestressea  had  iMaiofd 
her  hundredth  year,  and  there  to  dt- 
TOte  himwlf  to  the  prMerratioii  0^  \at 
life.  Uc  took  with  him  his  relatiuos 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  St.  £lpbc^. 
who  were  to  inherit  a  lari^e  sharp  i«i* 
his  wealth ;  but,  saith  the  Spaaiak 
proverb,  "  those  who  wait  for  drtd 
men's  shoes,  may  ^  all  their  lives  barr* 
foot.**  And  so  It  prove<l.  Madaoif 
llic<l ;  Mademoisc»Ue  8L  £lplid(^  pv« 
withered  and  old  in  waiting  ^  fair  ia> 
heritance,  and  her  spirits  wvit*  dcpn^ 
sed  by  the  formal  tyrmnnr  of  tfe- 
narrow-minded  oM  man,  ^VIka  tW 
ninetieth  year  of  the  Marqnis's  hSt  «ai 
**  bien  sonuee/*  other  candidales  iwr 
the  inheritance  appear^ Madame  dr 
BarjayaU  his  widowed  nieoe»  with  htr 
young  son,  the  Baron ;  and  the  yrti- 
table  heroine  of  the  story,  Clemeotbi* 
in  the  bright  bloom  of  sixte<m«  and  tkr 
ignorance  and  innocence  of  a  boai^r 
in  a  well-regulated  convnit.  Wr  •'• 
the  Martpib  growing  Tcfiowrr  a»< 
thinner  every  day«  an<I  bis  licir«-«« 
more  impatient. 

The  youn^  Baron,  who  is  devdM 
to  the  pnrsnits  of  a  natimllstv  it  oat 
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of  the  most  channing  characit'Ts  in  the 
book,  lie  has  all  the  simplicity  and 
calm  intelligence  of  one  whose  facul. 
ties  and  energies  are  devoted  to  an 
exalting  and  edifying  study.  We  re- 
8I)ect  and  delight  in  the  boy  who  is  so 
curiously  active,  and  lives  in  so  much 
happy  excitement  among  his  butterflies, 
chrysfdyses,  and  beetles.  The  indus* 
trious  study  of  God's  works  and  won- 
ders, in  the  habits  and  forms  of  his 
minor  creatures,  preserves  the  delight- 
ful purity  and  integrity  of  his  character 
to  the  end  of  the  nistory.  The  heart 
aches  for  Clementine  as  the  book  closes, 
and  the  convent-gates  shut  over  her 
sorrows  and  great  mistakes  in  life — 
discovered  too  late  to  be  retrieved. 

Madame  C.  Re^baud  excels  espe- 
cially in  her  descriptions  of  the  land- 
scapes  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  her 
best  scenes  are  enacted  in  those  g;lowing 
countries.  She  makes  us  sigh  amid 
our  fogs  and  frosts  for  the  clear  moon- 
light  heavens,  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  the  luscious  fruits  and  gorgeous 
flowers  of  Southern  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indian  Isles.  When  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  charm  of  her 
pages,  the  delight^  odorous  evening 
of  the  tropics  seems  stealing  over  the 
imagination;  the  exhalations  of  a 
thousand  blossoms  are  breathing  in 
the  air ;  around  the  columns  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  through  the  rich  ver- 
dure of  the  high  wide  boughs,  fall  the 
many-coloured  cups  and  bells  of  the 
innumerable  parasite  plants  which 
grow  with  the  pompous  luxuriance  of 
savage  vegetation,  m  a  soil  unturned 
by  man.  Similar  scenes  filled  the 
heart  of  Heber  with  a  glorious  com- 
prehension  of  the  beautifrd,  while  wan. 
dering  <<  beneath  the  bamboo's  arched 
bough"— 


**  Where  gemming  oft  that  ncred  gloom 
Glowi  the  genninm's  tcerlet  bloom  i 
And  windf  our  path  thro*  many  a  boirer 
Of  fragrant  tree  and  crlmion  flower. 
The  Ceiba'f  gaudy  pomp  displayed 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade, 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade  i 
While  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  (kir 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air." 


We  follow  her  among  the  Negro 
population,  and  the  supple,  indolent, 
passionate  ci^oles,  into  the  company 
of  those  Spanish  nobles  who  carried 
with  them  across  the  Atlantic,  among 
theirsugar-canes  and  bananas,  the  proud 
prejudices  of  Europe,  and  old  opain. 
These  are  illustratecl  in  the  pretty  storj' 


of  "  Matlemoiselle  de  Chazeuil.  '*  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  French 
nobleman,  who  had  married  a  beautiful 
half-caste.  This  secret  was  concealed 
from  Esther.  Family  misfortune  and  her 
father's  death  compel  her  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  home 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Simon 
Baez,  of  whose  station,  habits,  and 
extraction  she  is  entirely  ignorant,  as 
also  of  her  father's  mesaUiance.  The 
old  man,  filled  with  kindly  aflection, 
hastens  to  meet  his  voung  descendant, 
and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  proud 
nobles  of  France  finds  herself  em- 
braced by  a  Mulatto.  In  Paris,  in  the 
days  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  she 
had  been  affianced  to  a  Creole  of  high 
birth,  the  Marquis  de  Falmarola.  The 
lovers  were  devotedly  attached  to  one 
another,  though  the  gentleman  found 
himself  perplexed  by  a  previous  intrigue 
with  his  cousin,  Louise  de  Villaverde^ 
who  had  perseveringly  pursued  and 
finally  entangled  him  in  an  illicit  con- 
nection. To  gain  his  love  this  lady 
committed  dark  and  terrible  deeds,  for 
she  had  to  remove  two  living  obstacles 
ere  she  succeeded,  namely,  her  father- 
in-law  and  her  husband.  Though  no 
actual  proof  of  her  crime  existed,  an 
undefined  suspicion  of  her  guilt  em- 
bittered every  hour  the  Marquis  was 
in  her  presence.  She  was  like  himself, 
a  Creole,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
zeuU  discovers  that  Dona  Carlota,  tlie 
proud  aunt  of  the  Marquis,  and  his 
cousin,  Louisa  de  YiUaverde,  who  had 
returned  to  America,  lived  very  near 
to  her  grandfather,  whose  extraction 
Quite  pmces  him  beyond  the  pale  of 
tneir  society.  In  Faris  the  young 
ladies  had  met  as  equals — in  South 
America  how  vast  was  the  gulf  between 
them!  The  unadulterated  blood  of 
the  followers  of  the  Cid  flowed  in  her 
rivals*  veins,  while  the  nobility  of  her 
fitther,  the  Count  de  Chazeuil,  could 
not  make  her  more  or  less  than  the 
granddaughter  of  Simon  Baez,  the 
&eed  man.  When  the  fair  Parisian 
first  discovered  her  descent  from,  slave- 
ancestors,  and  that  her  father  had  out- 
raged the  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
his  ec[uals  by  his  marriage  with  her 
beautiful  modier,  Esther's  feelings  are 
very  melancholy: — 

**  *  My  poor  Catherine,*  said  Simon  Baez 
to  her,  was  sixteen  years  old,  gentle  and 
pretty,  and  nearly  as  fair  too  as  thou  art.  The 
Count  became  attached  to  her,  and  she  loved 
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him  t  then  an  event  occurred  which  is,  per- 
haps, without  example  in  tliit  country*.  The 
Count  aaked  my  child  of  me  in  marriaj^e, 
and  he  wedded  her.  A  month  later  they 
departed  together;  I  did  not  attempt  to  detain 
them ;  they  could  not  stay  here.' 

"  *  Could  not  remain  near  you ! — and  for 
what  reason  ? '  said  Estlier. 

"  *  Because  thy  father  had  made  a  marriage 
which  drew  upon  him  the  disapproval  and 
scorn  of  his  own  people,'  sadly  replied  Baez. 
*  Here  a  white  man  cannot  marry  a  woman 
of  colour  without  incurring  the  contempt  of 
bis  equals.' 

"*But  hare  yon  not  told  me  that  my 
mother  was  as  fair  as  I  am/  inteirnptcd 
Esther,  in  a  troubled  tone. 

**  *•  But  her  origin  was  known ;  all  the  world 
knew,*  said  the  old  man,  '  that  she  was  of 
mixed  race;  besides,  my  child,  there  are 
signs  by  which  persons  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  diflerence  of  castes  cannot  be 
delved.  Even  thou,  (tdr  as  thou  art,  in  thee 
thyself  one  can  clearly  see  that  thou  hast  in 
thy  veins  the  blood  of  the  Black.' 

** Esther  bowed  her  head;  she  saw  the 
distance  which  prejudices,  unacknowledged 
in  Europe  but  all  powerful  there,  placed 
between  her  and  Palmarola." 

The  Marquis^  however,  fleek0  her 
out,  renews  his  vows  and  protestations 
of  attachment,  while,  wiUi  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, Madame  de  ViUaverde  enaea- 
vours  to  throw  every  obstacle  ii\  the 
way  of  the  lovers,  to  separate  and  pre- 
vent them  meeting.  Heaven,  however, 
favours  them,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Chazeuil,  reinstated  in  her  fortune, 
sails  from  the  Havannah  with  her  eood 
old  bonne.  Madam  Abel,  and  her  faith- 
ful lover,  for  a  land  where  the  daughter 
of  the  French  noble  will  be  no  more 
despised  as  the  grandchild  of  the  good 
old  slave.  The  heart  of  the  reader 
will  sicken  over  the  despair  of  the  de- 
serted and  guilty  woman ;  from  her 
Quivering  hands  she  drops  the  letter 
tnat  announces,  in  the  words  of  the 
innocent  girl,  her  happy  prospects  and 
departure  with  her  future  husband. 
Louisa,  then,  had  sinned  and  suffered 
in  vain.  **  Her  gaze  was  bent  upon  the 
ground;  she  seemed  for  a  long  time 
rapt  in  some  mournful  thought ;  then 
in  a  low  voice  she  murmured,  '  God 
avenges  the  dead.' " 

"Le  Dernier  Oblat"  is  a  tale  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  The  sin  of 
the  mother,  who  had  seen  her  lover  ly- 
ing murdered  before  her,  is,  through 
long  years,  sternly  visited  on  the  hap- 
less offspring  of  her  intrigue.  The 
vengeance  oi  the  outraged  misband  'm 


steady  and  relentless.  There  is  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  obedience  of  the 
conscience-stricken  mother ;  it  is  pain- 
ful to  trace  the  tale  of  the  hapless  and 
guileless  victim  of  a  woman's  frailty, 
and  a  husband's  reven^.  The  latter 
portions  of  the  narrative  are  inferior 
to  the  commencement  and  eariier 
chapters,  in  the  same  nuumer  that  the 
first  part  of  Mrs.  Marsh's  very  beau- 
tiful  novel,  the  "Previsions  of  the 
Ladv  £velyn,"  greatly  exceeds  the 
ment  of  the  lately-written  conclusion. 
This  lady  and  Madame  Reybaud  pos- 
sess the  same  class  and  grade  of  talent, 
and  each  country  may  be  proud  of 
these  most  agreeable  and  hignly-gifted 
female  writers. 

We  recommend  *'  Marie  D'Enam- 
buc,"  "Gabrielle,"  «•  Mezelie,';  and 
*'  Madame  de  Rieux ;"  and  did  time  or 
space  permit,  we  could  linger  longer 
among  the  many  pleasant  volumes  of  mis 

Erolific  writer.  •*  Helene,"  one  of  her 
itest  productions,  is,  perhaps,  lets 
striking  than  other  tales  which  we 
have  named ;  but  it  possesses  the  au- 
thoress's refinement  of  feeling  and 
beauty  of  style. 

"Paul  Pierre  Rubens, " by  Berthoud, 
is  an  excellent  novel.  The  prosperous 
artist-life  of  the  great  painter  is  placed 
most  pleasantly  before  the  reader,  who 
is  introduced  to  the  eminent  pupils  of 
that  great  atelier.  We  are  made  ac- 
<juainted  with  many  of  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  adventures  of  the  jovial  and 
gifled  band.  The  series  of  historical 
novels  written  by  Brisset,  blend  much 
information  with  a  good  style,  and  he 
interests  his  readers  strongly  in  the 
characters  called  up  to  figure  on  the 
stage.  Catherine  and  Mane  de  Medi- 
cis ;  the  bevy  of  fair  maids  of  honour ; 
the  history  of  Poltrot  and  his  victim ; 
the  subtle  ambition  of  the  Guises ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  Goncini,  have  occupied 
his  pen,  in  common  with  Mons.  JDu- 
mas,  who  has  dealt  with  largely,  and 
handled  less  scrupulously,  some  of  the 
same  characters  and  portions  of  his- 
tory. His  works  are,  nowever,  better 
known  in  England.  To  this  dass  of 
novels  belongs  ''Jacqueline  de  Ba- 
vi^re,"  an  interesting  historical  tale, 
which  reminds  us  c?  Mr.  Grattan's 
manner  and  choice  of  subjects. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Kerouare,"  by 
Sandeau,  is  the  brief  sad  story  of  a 
young  heart,  cast  away  in  vain ;  and 
his  later  volume  "  Un  Heritage,"  con- 
tains much  true  humour,  and  several 
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clever  sketches.  The  idea  of  a  gentle- 
man travelling  over  the  world  in  search 
of  a  half  foi^otten  tune,  possesses  some 
novelty.  The  task  allotted  to  us  has 
been  painiuL  We  are  wearied  by  the 
consideration  of  so  much  ability,  com- 
bined with  deep-rooted  heinous  error. 
To  form  a  correct  opinion,  we  have 
perused  veiy  many  volumes  of  the 
popular  literature  of  France,  and 
these,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  are 
no  unjust  interpreters  of  the  tastes, 
feelings,  and  sentiments  of  the  mass  of 


readers.  We  will  only  add,  that  the 
present  confusion  and  misery  of  that 
country  is  no  longer  matter  of  wonder 
to  us— we  can  be  no  longer  surprised 
that  she  has  fallen  from  her  place 
amon^  the  nations.  The  existing  dis- 
organisation is  the  ruinous  climax  of  the 
corruption  which  has  been  gnawing 
within  her  vitals,  for,  at  least,  the  last 
two  centuries.  It  has  now  risen  to 
spread  over  the  surface  of  society — it 
has  taken  its  seat  by  the  domestic 
hearth. 


XLFDfAlR;    OR,   THB   CHARMED   BRACELET. 

Three  sisters  dwelt  in  a  oastle  old, 

Three  blossoms  on  one  tree. 
Daughters  of  Roderick  O'Donnell  bold, 

A  chieftain  wild  and  free. 

The  first  was  a  high  and  haughty  dame^ 

With  a  dark  and  flashing  eye* 
A  cheek  all  pale,  but  an  eye  of  flame. 

And  a  soul  that  would  aught  defy. 

The  next  was  a  maiden  fair  and  meelu- 

A  simple  maid  and  shy. 
But  the  rea  rose  blushed  on  her  downy  cheek. 

And  sweet  was  her  loving  eye. 

The  last  was  a  maid  of  learning  and  song, 

And  a  wondrous  maid  to  see. 
To  this  cold  earth  she  could  scarce  belong. 

So  lovelily  fair  was  she. 

But  that  face  so  wild,  so  clear,  so  fair. 

Was  stamped  with  a  misery  ; 
For  her  soul  seemed  dark  with  a  tronbltd  care^ 

And  her  beauty  was  sad  to  see. 

The  first  was  called  proud  Isabel, 

The  next  was  Gertrude  fair, 
And  the  last  was  named  from  a  fairy  well, 

And  called  wild  Elfinair. 

And  when  that  beaateoos  child  was  born. 

The  loveliest  ere  had  been, 
'Twas  said,  on  the  early,  misty  morn» 

That  ffdry  forms  were  seen 

Gliding  around  the  mother's  couch« 

With  many  a  charm  and  spell. 
And  beside  the  child  they  were  seen  to  crouch. 

And  'wildering  tales  to  tell. 
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For  ever  that  babe's  eyes  wander*d  bright. 

And  smiled  its  rosy  mouth. 
And  o'er  its  bead  shone  a  beam  of  light* 

Like  a  ray  from  the  sunny  south. 

'Twas  strange  to  behold  her  wander  there, 

Alone  through  the  greenwood's  shade. 
In  her  youth's  sweet  mom,  with  sadden'd  air. 

And  never  of  aught  afraid ; 

While  her  sisters  strayed  by  their  father's  sid«# 

And  he  smiled  on  their  childish  glee. 
And  he  gazed  on  their  loyeliness  with  pride. 

Nor  thought,  Elfinair,  of  thee. 

And  dark  grew  the  mind  of  that  wild  child. 

And  her  heart  grew  cold  and  lone. 
And  away  o'er  the  bleak  and  barren  wild 

She  would  wander  forth  alone. 

And  far  in  some  fairy  dell  at  even. 

She'd  stay  tiU  the  dew-drops  fell. 
And  the  starry  eyes  of  the  clear  cold  bftaven 

Would  tales  of  beauty  tell. 

At  length  she  loved,  but  her  love  was  wUd— 

A  thing  to  fear  and  dread — 
For  it  lay  like  a  venom'd  serpent  coil'd. 

And  its  sting  might  leave  her  dead. 

And  beautiful  shone  that  image  fair. 

Her  young  heart's  loving  dream. 
And  bright  was  the  face  reflected  there. 

Like  light  on  a  silent  stream. 

At  length  to  their  father's  halls  he  earner 

A  suitor  high  and  fair. 
And  he  falters  forth  the  lady's  name, 

Alas  I  for  Elflnair. 


'Tis  Gertrude's  mild  and  beambg  eye 
Hath  won  the  young  knight^  love, 

'Tis  Gertrude's  low  and  whisper'd  sigh 
He  prises  all  above. 

Alas !  for  lonely  Elfinair, 

As  she  flies  to  that  dell  at  even. 

To  watch  her  there,  oh  I  none  may  dare  ( 
Her  deed's  between  ber  and  heaven  1 

She  returned  as  soon  as  the  clear  cold  mora 
Was  shedding  its  silver  light, 

And  pale  was  her  cheek  as  she  asked  a  booo 
f'rom  Gertmde  on  that  night : 


•*  Oh,  sister  fair,  say,  wQl  yon 

'This  bracelet  of  purest  gold  ? 

Forgive  the  slighted  Elfinair 
If  she  asks  a  boon  too  bold!** 
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Pair  Gertrade  8niiled»  and  for  answer  clasped 

The  bracelet  on  her  arm* 
Yet  she  iamed  all  pale*  and  fatntlj  gasp'd 

As  thrilled  bjr  a  mightj  charm. 

••  Oh,  ElAnair,  *tb  cold,"  she  said, 

'« I  feel  all  sad  and  chill. 
And  something  weighs  on  mj  heart  like  lead— 
Oh  1  trembfing  heart  be  still  I*' 

That  eren  fair  joung  Gertrude  died. 

And  of  all  that  moomed  there. 
None  so  deeply  sighed,  or  so  wildlj  cried. 

As  loneij  EInnair. 

A  jear  passed  bj,  and  the  Tonng  knight's  sigh 

Was  changed  to  a  smile  of  love. 
And  he  watch'd  for  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Which  shone  like  a  star  above. 

And  Isabel's  smile  is  ftill  of  joy, 

For  she  is  the  chosen  fair ; 
Isabd*s  hope  is  without  alloy, 

Alasl  forElflnair! 

She  came  to  the  bride,  and  wildly  cried, 

**  A  ipft,  my  sister,  I  bear ; 
She  wore  it  with  pride  who  lately  died^ 

Oh,  take  it  from  Elfinair." 

Thecfardet  of  gold  the  bride  did  hold 

An  omen  of  grief  and  harm, 
But  her  eye  ne'er  told,  for  her  heart  was  bold. 

And  she  clasp'd  it  on  her  arm. 

She  felt  a  dread,  and  a  cold  like  lead. 

Yet  she  turned  away  with  a  smile. 
The  next  mom,  'twas  said,  the  bride  had  fled. 

And  they  sought  her  for  many  a  mile. 

But  she  ne'er  was  found,  nor  above  the  ground 

Was  seen  proud  Isabel, 
Though  a  low  sweet  sound  from  a  fairy  mound, 

uown  in  that  lonely  dell, 

Whiqwrt  a  tale  that  would  make  yon  pale. 

And  chimes  like  a  funeral  knell. 
And  is  heard  to  bewdl,  to  the  passing  gale» 

The  fate  of  Isabel. 

Years  passed  on,  and  their  sire  wu  gone 

To  the  lone  and  silent  tomb ; 
The  two  had  flown  whom  he  loved  alone. 

And  all  the  rest  was  gloom. 

Mild  Elfinair  is  mistress  there. 

Yet  sad  b  her  beauteous  brow, 
Tboiwh  the  love  she  bare  seems  answer'd  there, 

For  her's  is  the  young  knight  now. 
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Her  love  he  bad  toughty  but  his  hand  was  bought^ 

By  her  gold  and  lands  ao  fair» 
For  the  heart  he  brought  was  with  misery  fratighty 

Alas !  for  Elfinair. 

He  flies  to  that  fairy  mound  at  ere* 

And  weeps  in  the  lonelv  dell* 
And  there  thej  believe  he  still  doth  grieve^ 

For  the  lovely  Isabel. 

Ohy  Elfinair,  he  now  is  there. 

And  he  finds  thy  vanished  charm, 
Dark  Elfinair^  beware,  beware — 

He  clasps  it  on  thine  arm ! 

The  maid  doth  start,  for  chiu'm  and  art 

Were  forgotten  in  her  love, 
And  wild  pains  dart  to  her  trusting  heart 

And  sne  droops  like  a  stricken  dove. 

Wild  Elfinair  lies  dead  and  fair. 

With  that  bracelet  on  her  arm* 
For  none  may  dare,  of  the  watchers  there* 

To  unclasp  the  wondrous  charm. 

G. 
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Said  a  star  to  a  star,  on  a  lovely  bright  night* 
**  Oh  how  I  would  like  to  be  yonder  great  sun. 

The  admired  of  all,  that  look  up  with  delight. 

And  not  the  small  speck  I  am,  worshipped  by  none  ;*' 

And  the  other  sweet  star — 'twas  a  beautiful  one — 
Said  thus  in  soft  tones  to  the  murmuring  planet, 
**  Thou  shouldst  not  my  friend,  believe  me,  complain, — it 

Is  said,  that  the  sun  in  time  yet  to  come,  will 

Pass  away  from  its  sphere*  to  some  prophesied  doom  fill. 
And  then  you  and  I  may  still  glowingly  shine, 
Something  lowlier  now,  but  then  all  divine.** 

And  so,  in  this  world,  let  the  Christian  not  say, 

Tho'  his  lot  should  be  cast  'mid  the  humble  and  poor, — 

"  Oh  why  was  my  birth  no,  'mid  the  splendid  array. 
Of  the  noble  in  rank  and  the  mighty  in  power  ;*' 

Let  him  think  that  man's  days,  are  as  frail  as  the  flower. 
That  the  power,  the  rank,  nor  the  riches  may  keep 
Him  untouched  and  unharmed  by  sepulchral  sleep ; 

That  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  happiness  come. 

When  pomp  and  when  glory  retire,  and  the  doom 
In  which  peace,  and  prosperity,  to  mortals  is  given. 
Is  the  one  which  excludes  them  for  ever  in  Heaven. 
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THE   LATE   SIR   ROBERT   PEEL. 


Op  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Feel  we  are  told,*  that  ''he  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Peel«  a  manufactarer  of 
humble  pretensions  and  small  fortune, 
who  died  in  1736,  leaving  little  more 
to  his  son  than  his  good  name  and  an 
unsullied  reputation." 

"From  his  boyish  days,"  we  are 
told,  *'  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  accumulate  great  riches, 
and  become  the  founder  of  a  family  ;'* 
a  notion  to  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  frequent  utterance,  so  as  to 
provoke  the  sneers  of  some  of  the  elder 
members  of  hisfamilv,  who  little  dream- 
ed that  thev  themselves  should  largely 
profit  by  wW  they  regarded  as  a  very 
ridiculous  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  "a  man  of 
hope,  and  forward-looking  mind,"  of 
energetic  perseverance  and  industry, 
and  great  practical  shrewdness.  lie 
foresaw,  in  posse,  the  capabilities  of  the 
power-loom,  and  rightly  judged  that 
the  machinery  then  m  use  was  suscep- 
tible of  improvements  by  which  human 
labour  might  be  vastly  abridged,  and 
the  raw  material  turned  into  a  mer- 
diantable  commodity  which  would  find 
remunerating  prices  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  his  sagacity  at 
fault.  Every  year  brought  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  vaticinations, 
until  England  became  the  great  empo- 
rium  of  Uie  cotton  trade,  and  he  him- 
self,  as  well  he  deserved  to  be,  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  those  manufac- 
turing and  merchant  princes  of  whom 
the  empire  may  so  well  be  proud,  and 
whose  affluence  is  not  greater  than  the 
largeness  of  soul  which  makes  it  re- 
dound in  blessings  to  all  around  them. 

We  find  him,  in  1773,  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twentv,  conducting,  in  part- 
nership with  mr.  Yates  of  Bury,  in 
Lancashire,  an  extensive  cotton  manu- 
factory, and  enjoying  a  career  of  un- 
interrupted  prosperity  for  ten  years ; 
after  wnich  time  he  married  his  part- 
ner's daughter.  He  soon  found  his 
gains  by  trade  equal  to  the  purchase 
of  some  extensive  estates  in  Lancashire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire. 


Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  en- 
tirelv  to  matters  of  trade.  The  state 
of  the  finances  and  of  national  credit 
engaged  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 
A  pamphlet  of  his,  intended  to  dispel 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  which  seemed 
to  have  possessed  the  public,  from  the 
great  increase  of  the  national  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  de- 
served and  obtained  considerable  cir- 
culation.  His  object  was  to  prove,  by 
showing  the  difierence  between  public 
and  private  engagements,  that  "the 
national  debt"  was  "productive  of  na- 
tional prosperity."  We  cannot  here 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
further  than  to  say,  that  in  Mr.  Peel's 
pamphlet  there  was  much  that  was 
plausible,  and  something  that  was  true ; 
that  the  end  aimed  at  was,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  attained,  by  cheering 
many  to  bear  up  under  the  public  bur- 
dens; and  that  when  he  became  a 
member  of  parliament  he  was  regard- 
ed,  even  by  the  aristocratic  assembly 
which  then  represented  the  Commons 
of  England,  with  marked  respect,  as 
one  to  whose  practical  wisdom  great 
deference  should  be  paid  in  all  our 
financial  and  mercantile  arrangements. 

Not  only  was  he  an  able  and  enter- 
prising tradesman  and  a  useful  senator, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  princely  umnifi- 
cence.  When  the  public  credit  was 
low,  during  the  crisis  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  free-will  offering  of 
his  house  was  ten  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  in  1797,  when  we  were  threat- 
ened with  invasion. 

A  living  on  his  estate,  in  the  gifl  of 
the  Chancellor,  becoming  vacant,  he 
solicited  it,  with  every  prospect  of 
success,  for  a  very  worthy  clergyman 
of  his  acquaintance.  But  tne  seaE^were 
suddenly  transferred  to  other  hands, 
and  his  reasonable  expectations  were 
disappointed.  He,  however,  was  re- 
solved that  his  friend  should  not  be 
disappointed,  and  he  immediately  pur- 
chased for  him  another  living  of  equal 
value. 

A  rival  house,  of  the  first  dass  in 
the  cotton  trade,  having  become,  by 
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injudicious  8pcculution»  eeveixly  em- 
barrassed, was  upon  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcV)  from  which  nothing  could  have 
saved  it,  had  not  a  rumour  of  the  fact 
reached  Sir  Robert,  who,  with  a  dcH- 
cacy  equal  to  his  generosity,  secretly 
advanced  to  the  heads  of  the  firm  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  by 
which  timely  aid  the  calamitous  result 
was  averted. 

Another  house,  consisting  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whose  pro- 
perty was  embarked  in  ti*ade,  was  sud. 
denly  reduced  to  a  complete  wreck. 
The  large-hearted  baronet  mimediately 
set  himself  about  obtaining  lucrative 
employments  for  tlie  sons,  which  his 
parliamentar)'  influence  enabled  him  to 
do ;  and  presented  each  of  the  daugh- 
ters with  a  siun  of  one  thousand  pounds. 
May  we  not  say  to  all  overgrown  ca- 
pittuists,  '*  Go,  and  do  likewise.'* 

Well  might  the  late  Sir  Robert  have 
been  proud  of  such  a  father. 

And  that  father  was  proud  of  his 
son.  He  was  an  idolater  of  Pitt,  as 
**  the  statesman  who  weathered  the 
storm  ;"  and  his  highest  aspirations 
afler  earthly  happiness  were,  that  his 
son  should  tread  in  the  steps  of  that 
illustrious  man  ;  and,  if  the  day  of 
adverse  vicissitude  should  come,  bo 
a  stay  to  a  menaced  and  a  sinking 
country  in  its  hour  of  adversity  and 
tribulation.  How  far  they  were  grati- 
fied the  sequel  will  show. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  was  bom  «it 
Bury,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1788,  bein^  Shrove  Tues- 
day ;  on  which  account  ne  went  during 
his  childhood,  amongst  the  numerous 
workmen  of  his  father,  by  the  whimsi- 
cal soubriquet  of  "Pancake  Bob." 

When  of  a  proper  a^e  he  was  placed 
at  Harrow  Scnool,  and  was  a  cotempo- 
rary  with  Lord  Byron  in  that  esta- 
blishment, where  an  intimacy  com- 
menced which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  man. 

From  Harrow  he  went  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  quickness  and 
diligence,  both  in  science  and  classics, 
and  took,  at  commencement,  a  double 
firsUclass  degree. 

He  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  public  Hfe ;  and  he  took  his 
seat  in  parliament,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, in  the  year  1809,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Cashel  in  Ire- 
land. 

Pitt  and  Fox  were  gone.     These 


great  leaders  had  called  around  them— . 
the  one  upon  the  anti-revolutionary, 
the  other  upon  the  revolutionary  side — 
whatever  of  vigour  or  ability^  either 
within  parliament  or  without,  cham- 
pioned the  respective  causes  of  reckless 
change,  or  of  social  order ;  and  they 
departed,  leaving  for  successors  Lords 
Grey  and  GrcnviUc,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Canning  and  Castlereagh  on  Uie 
other. 

The  two  last  able  men  wci'e  not  at 
unity  among  themselves.  Canning  was 
brilliant  and  popular ;  Castlereagh  so- 
lid, high-spirited,  and  serviceable.  Both 
had  been  pupils  of  Pitt,  and,  had  the 
master  lived,  they  would  have  each 
contentedly  occupied  the  posts  he  as- 
signed to  them,  without  the  bickerings 
and  jealousies  which  now  arose  to 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  their  offi- 
cial connexion.  But  soon  symptoms 
unmistakeable  manifested  themselves, 
which  evinced  that  they  could  no  longer 
serve  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  the 
quarrel,  which  blazed  forth  in  a  duel, 
deprived  them  both  of  public  employ- 
ment. 

This  constituted  a  crisis  in  the  Gro- 
vernment,  and  Mr.  Percival  sought  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  the  accession 
of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville ;  but  these 
noblemen  could  not  then  be  induced  to 
take  office ;  and  it  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  cabinet  of  which  Lord 
Camden  was  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Mr.  Percival  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  the  young  member  for 
Cashel  made  his  parliamentary  debut, 
as  seconder  to  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  was 
moved  by  Lord  Bernard. 

In  thin  he  acquitted  himself  credit- 
ably ;  so  much  so  as  not  only  to  gratify 
parental  pride,  but  to  draw  the  marked 
attention  of  those  who  were  best  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  rising  eminence,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  their 
opinion  that  he  would  one  day  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  the  councils  of 
the  empire. 

Nor  was  he  long  without  oflice.  His 
aptitude  for  business  soon  pointed  him 
out  to  Mr.  Percival  as  one  well  fitted 
to  fill  creditably  the  post  of  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, the  seals  ofwhich  were  then  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  **  And  thus, 
when  scarcely  of  an  age  which  qualified 
him  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Legislature, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  admini:}- 
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tration  of  Uic  da^,  and  liad  the  active 
duties  of  a  very  important  department 
cast  upon  him."* 

His  first  appointment  was  important, 
as  it  may  have  led  to  his  second.  When 
Lord  Liverpool,  after  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Fercival,  became  the  head  of 
the  Grovemment,  Mr.  Peel,  whose  cha- 
racter and  capabiUties  became  known 
to  the  Premier  from  official  connexion, 
was  selected  to  fill  the  very  important 
and  responsible  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  then  governed  upon  Pro- 
testant principles.  The  Test  and  Cor- 
poration  Acts  and  the  disabling  statutes 
were  then  in  force  ;  and  Mr.  Peel  en- 
tered upon  his  Irish  administration  with 
a  finnly-expressed  determination  to 
keep  the  state  of  the  law  in  these  re- 
spects as  he  found  it. 

The  Constitution,  he  saw,  was  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Any  tampering 
with  the  laws  which  guaranteed  the  se- 
curity of  the  succession,  or  the  invio- 
labiHty  of  the  Church,  he  regarded  as 
fatal  to  public  liberty ;  and  accordingly, 
from  the  moment  of  his  acceptance  of 
office  in  Ireland,  he  proclaimed  himself 
the  most  strenuous  and  determined  op- 
ponent of  what  was  called  **  CathoUc 
Emancipation.'* 

Ho  had  come  into  office  under  Per- 
cival.  That  distinguished  man  was,  for 
a  season,  his  political  Mentor ;  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  incline 
to  the  strong  opinions  which  his  guide 
and  patron  always  expressed  upon  the 
subject  of  removing  restraints  wbich  he 
deemed  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  mo- 
narchy, as  established  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  soon  as  he  was  removed,  the  young 
politician  began  to  look  at  that  anu 
other  matters  with  different  eyes ;  and 
although  he  felt  himself  committed  to 
the  support  of  the  Protestantcause,  and 
did  support  it  for  some  time  with  un- 
flinching energy,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  And,  in  the  strongest  of  his  anti- 
emancipation  speeches,  passages  which 
clearly  intimated  that  he  was  not  a  very 
inveterate  exdusionist,  and  that  if  any 
sreat  and  present  tangible  good  could 
be  confidently  calculated  upon  by  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities,  he  at  least 
would  not  be  found  very  long  amongst 


those  by  whom  it  would  be  very  iftre* 
nuously  resisted. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  the  strong 
reasons  against  such  removal  he  was 
very  superficially  acquainted.  He  had 
not  studied  the  subject  as  it  was  studied 
by  Flood,  by  Saurin,  or  by  Lord  Clare. 
He  did  not  know  how  deeply  the  most 
inveterate  dogmas  of  Popery  had  fixed 
themselves  in  the  minds,  and  poboned 
the  hearts,  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Romish  population.  He  conceived  that 
the  isolation  in  which  they  had  been 
kept,  and  not  the  traditions  of  their 
Church  and  the  spirit  of  their  religion, 
had  engendered  that  bitter  auti-angli- 
cism,  and  hatred  of  the  Established 
Church,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
blazed  out  into  outrage  and  sedition ; 
and  the  conviction  was  more  and  more 
growing  upon  him,  that,  remove  the 
cause,  and  the  efiects  must  cease — re- 
peal the  penal  code,  and  you  will  have 
trancj^uillity  and  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

His  task,  therefore,  was  a  difficult 
one.  He  had  to  miuntain  what  was 
called  the  Protestant  interest,  with  a 
conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  that 
interest  must  be  abandoned. 

But  there  was  another  question  which 
more  entirely  engrossed  his  attention, 
and  the  mature  consideration  of  which 
led  to  a  change  of  opinion  which,  un- 
til it  was  actually  announced,  and  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could, 
by  no  sagacity,  have  been  suspected. 
When,  in  181 1,  Mr.  Homer  introduced 
his  resolutions  for  returning  to  a  metal- 
lic currency,  he  had  no  more  strenuous 
antagonist  than  Mr.  PeeL  That  gifted 
man  contemplated  the  derangements 
in  our  monetary  system  with  pained 
and  anxious  anticipations  of  evil,  and 
deemed  that  nothing  short  of  a  return 
to  cash  payments  could  remedy  that 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency, 
and  that  unfavourable  balance  of  the 
exchanges  which  resulted,  as  he  main* 
tained,  from  the  Suspension  Act  of 
'97.  We  do  not  mean,  indeed  in  such 
a  paper  as  this  we  could  not  venture, 
to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  that 
much-vexed  question;  but  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  Mr.  Horner's 
statements  and  reasonings  were  lucid 
and  forcible  in  no  common  degree, 
and  carried  a  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
thousands,  that  the  measures  which  ho 
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rooomuiended  were  sound  and  good, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
would  beat  be  shown  in  their  ontii*e 
and  speed V  adoption.  Not  so  Mr. 
Peel,  or  his  venerable  and  sagaeious 
father.  They  maintained  that  no  suf- 
ficient  grounds  were  shown,  either  in 
the  state  of  the  exchanges,  or  the  de- 
preciation of  the  bank-note,  for  the 
resolutions  upon  which  Mr.  Horner 
proposed  to  found  his  bill.  They  re- 
ferred to  various  periods  when  the 
variations  in  the  exchanges  were  quite 
as  tttriking,  and  when  no  such  cause 
could  be  pretended.  They  alluded 
forcibly  to  the  effect  which  a  return  to 
cash  payments  must  have  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  national  debt ;  how 
injuriously  it  must  affect  all  debtors, 
wnilc,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  it 
must  benefit  all  creditors.  And  they 
were  able  to  persuade  the  house  and 
the  country,  that  whatever  were  the 
present  inconvcniunccs  they  had  to 
endure,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  evils  in  prospect,  if,  from  any 
hallucination  of  the  political  econo- 
mists, the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Homer 
were  agreed  to ;  and  that  it  was  far 
better  '*  to  bear  the  ills  they  had,  than 
fly  to  others  which  they  knew  not  of." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Peel 
in  1811  ;  and  such  they  continued  to 
be  (at  least  there  was  no  outward  or 
visible  sign  to  the  contrary)  until  1819, 
when  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  currency.  Ho 
entered  upon  his  laborious  duties  with 
his  accustomed  diligence  and  energy, 
bringing  all  his  linancial  knowledge 
and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  Ciise 
before  uim ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore  his  sentiments  were  changed,  and 
he  came  out  of  the  committee  as  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  views  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  Horner  (whom  death 
had  prematurely  snatched  from  wit- 
nessing this  triumph  of  his  labours)  as 
ho  had  been  adverse  to  them,  when 
that  eminent  individunl  had,  with  so 
much  zeal  and  so  much  abiiily,  intro- 
duced them  to  the  notice  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Nor  hav^  we  ever  been  amongst  the 
number  of  tho$e  who  viliited  tuo  late 
lamented  statesman  for  this  change  of 
opinion.  We  believe  it  to  have  been 
sincere.  We  believe  that  nothing  .short 
of  overpowering  conviction  could  have 
compelled  him  thus  to  set  himself  at 
variance  with  the  views  or  the  opinbns 


of  his  venerable  father,  who  undoubt- 
edly felt  it  a  stunning  blow,  that  on 
such  a  subject  he  should  meet  his  most 
formidable  antagonist  in  his  son. 

We  have  no  time,  even  if  we  had 
any  disposition,  to  say  more  at  present 
than  that  the  truth  may  have  lain  be- 
tween them.  Regarding  the  currency 
as  the  life-blood  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem, it  is  only  in  a  healthy  state  when 
the  sc^rum  and  the  crassamentum  bear 
to  each  other  a  due  proportion.  Should 
the  former  unduly  predominate,  the 
circulation  is  languid  and  devoid  of 
nutriment ;  should  the  latter,  it  bo- 
comes  torpid, and  butlittle  of  healthy  nu- 
triment can  be  conveyed.  In  either  case, 
the  evil  is  great:  which  is  the  greater 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  "  Ad  hue 
sub  judice  lis  est."  It  remains  for  the 
financial  authorities  eventually  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  reality,  the  late  la- 
mented statesnuin  did  more,  by  his 
important  measures  of  1821  and  1844, 
than  substitute  the  one  evil  for  the 
other — ^the  evil  of  a  restricted  cur- 
rency, screwed  up  to  a  metallic  stand- 
ard, for  the  evu  of  an  unrestricted 
currency,  which,  while  it  injuriously 
affected  our  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries,  encouraged,  in  our  own,  im- 
prudent speculation,  which  resulted  in 
crushing  ruin  to  thousands. 

That  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  could 
have  ever  contemplated  his  own  per- 
sonal cain  by  his  monetary  legislation, 
is  a  cmumny  too  despicable  to  be  no- 
ticed. By  no  one  who  had  ever  per- 
sonally known  him  could  it  be  for  one 
moment  entertained.  Such,  undoubt- 
edly, was  not  his  weak  point.  But 
that  he  had  a  most  sensitive  regard  to 
the  value  of  character,  is  equally  un- 
doubted ;  and  that  he  prided  himself 
upon  the  measure,  which,  while  it  some- 
what damaged  his  consistency,  he  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  his  reputation 
as  a  profound  and  far-seeing  financial 
statesman,  there  are  few  who  would 
deny  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
did  not  cling  to  it  with  a  fondness  of 

Earental  partiality,  which  rendered  him 
lind  to  its  defects,  and  insensible  to 
its  dangers. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  the  mea- 
sures, but  endeavouring  to  estimate 
the  character  of  this  eminent  states- 
man ;  and  while,  in  the  abandonment 
of  strongly-expressed  and  long  perti- 
naciously maintained  opinions,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  question  his  since- 
rity ;  it  is  yet  a  striking  fact,  that,  for 
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any  second  abandonment  of  the  new 
opinions  which  had  been  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  he  has  always 
evinced  an  invincible  repugnance, 
which  no  amount  of  subsequent  con- 
viction could  overcome.  He  could 
afford  to  say  he  was  wrong,  upon  any 
given  subject,  once ;  but  to  confess 
that  he  was  wrong  twice,  would,  he 
might  well  suppose,  be  destructive  of 
his  reputation  as  a  public  man.  And 
theretore  it  was,  that,  once  committed 
to  a  metallic  standard,  he  made  the 
whole  question  to  turn  upon  '•  What 
is  a  pound  ?*'  and  in  his  zeal  that  the 
promissory-note  should  be  no  counter- 
feit, but,  in  reality,  what  it  pretended 
to  be,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
bona  fide  representjitive  of  so  much 
coined  money,  and  convertible,  at  the 
will  of  the  holder,  into  cash  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  did  not,  patient- 
ly and  dispassionately,  entertain  the 
question  as  to  whether  some  diflferent 
arrangement  might  not  be  made,  com- 
bining, more  effectually,  public  secu- 
rity with  mercantile  accommodation. 
Certainly  to  the  evils  of  a  restricted 
currency,  as  he  had  restricted  it,  he 
seemed  strangely  insensible;  nor  can,  in 
our  opinion,  this  insensibility  be  fully 
understood  irrespective  altogether  of 
a  sensitive  jealousy  for  his  financial 
fame. 

Let  us  give  the  late  right  honourable 
baronet  his  due.  Panics  and  great 
banking  insolvencies  have  been  far 
less  frequent  si  nee  the  passing  of  his 
measure  than  they  used  to  be.  But 
whether  this  object  might  not  Lave  been 
attained  bv  a  different  measure,  which 
should  stiil  Leave  the  currency  in  a 
greater  state  of  fluiditv  to  f)ermeate 
the  veins  and  the  arteries  of  the  com- 
mercial system,  affording  to  safe  trad- 
ing operations  a  salutary  encourage- 
ment, without  giving  rise  to  rash  spe- 
culation, is  a  problem  which  is  still  un- 
solved,  and  which  no  one  would  have 
been  better  qualified  to  solve  than  Sir 
K.  Peel  himself,  had  he  met  the  state 
of  the  currency  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  it. 

We  now  come  to  his  conduct  and 
policy  upon  the  question  of  '*  Emanci- 
pation." Hitherto  he  had  maintained 
the  Protestant  cause  upon  some  shew 
of  principle ;  but,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, his  convictions  were  more 
comploxional  than  real.  They  had  no 
root  in  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  of  haman  nature,  which 


would  have  taught  him  the  real  effects 
of  the  repeal  of  the  di.^abling  law84 
His  antagonists  in  the  house  were  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day ;  and  it 
was  hard  for  him,  under  such  circum-* 
stances,  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  an 
object  the  attainment  of  which  was 
every  day  more  and  more  doubtful. 
Besides,  some  of  his  strongest  parti- 
sans were  dropping  off  from  him,  and 
of  the  young  men  who  were  coming 
into  parliament,  a  majority,  and  an  in- 
creasing majority,  inclined  to  the  side 
of  Catholic  freedom. 

Still,  the  Protestant  was,  in  England, 
the  popular  cause.  Canning  was  his 
rival  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Liver|)ool 
was  too  cold  and  wary  to  adventure 
upon  untried  changes.  The  violence 
of  the  Romish  party  in  Ireland  had 
disgusted  their  most  ardent  friends ; 
and,  obviously,  the  time  was  not  yet 
when  the  great  experiment  could  bo 
made,  with  the  prudence  which  was 
due  to  his  own  reputation,  safety  to 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  a  leadinsr 
member,  or  any  reasonable  degree  of 
security  for  the  public  tranquility,  oi^ 
the  well-being  of  the  empire. 

Accordingly,  when,  upon  the  poli- 
tical demise  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the 
premiership,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
resignation  of  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  resisted  the  Catholic 
churns,  the  brilliant  orator  was  left 
alone  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  his 
former  friends,  or  contend  against 
them,  as  best  he  miorht,  by  new  allies 
from  the  ranks  of  nis  enemies.  Sir 
Robert  openly  rested  the  grounds  for 
his  resignation  of  office  upon  the  known 
fact,  that  the  Premier  would  possess 
^eatly-in creased  power  of  carrying 
into  effect  his  emancipating  policy,  to 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  would 
be  no  party.  And  such  was  the  oppo- 
sition to  which  the  new  head  of  the 
Government  was  exposed,  whose  ner- 
vous irritability  but  httle  fitted  hi  in  to 
meet,  with  a  phlegmatic  indifierence, 
what  he  deemed  spiteful  and  ungene- 
rous hostility,  that  his  health  rapidly 
gave  way,  and  death  surprised  him 
amidst  the  cares  of  office,  having 
inaugurated,  but  not  accomplished, 
changes  which  were,  at  all  events, 
bold  and  startling,  whatever  might  be 
said  of  their  wisdom  or  safety. 

We  believe  the  ProtC4«tant  party, 
who  had  perceived  his  accession  to 
power   witii  dismay,  felt  his  taking 
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away  as  a  respite  from  danger;   but 
they  were  soon  to  be  undeceived. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  returned  to  office;  and 
returned,  as  we  believe,  with  n  prede- 
termination to  concede  ''  the  Catholic 
claims.** 

The  first  ominous  intimation  of  this 
was  the  omission  of  Lord  Kldon's  name 
in  the  list  of  cabinet  ministers.  This 
indicated  a  foregone  conclusion. 

A  new  Farl  lament  had  been  called 
in  1826,  which  left  parties  much  as 
they  were  before.  No  feelinf?  had 
been  evoked,  nor  had  the  attention  of 
the  country  been  turned  to  any  par- 
ticuhu*  dangers  menacing  Church  and 
State.  The  hidden  purposes  of  mi- 
nisters had  not  been  disclosed,  nor 
even  the  public  apprised  of  the  mea- 
sures which  were  in  progress,  until  it 
was  no  lounger  possible  to  offer  to  them 
a  constitutional  resistance. 

It  was  upon  the  5th  of  March,  1829, 
that  Sir  Robert  performed  his  act  of 
self-immolation. 

Upon  the  measure  itself  we  shall 
not,  of  course,  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion ;  neither  shall  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  the 
late  right  honourable  baronet.  We  are 
satisfied  to  allow  them  to  have  been 
none  other  than  those  which  he  pro- 
fessed. In  our  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter we  are  concerned  only  in  the 
grounds  of  those  motives  and  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  that  measure, 
which  has  already  been  attended  by 
consequences  far  the  most  momentous 
of  any  that  have  ever  resulted  from 
the  deliberate  councils  of  the  sove- 
reign's responsible  advisers.  We  are 
testing  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  not 
questioning  his  morality  as  an  honest 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  look  in 
vain  through  Sir  Robert's  speeches  for 
any  defence  of  the  penal  code,  upon 
grounds  of  state  necessity  or  political 
justice.  He  maintained  them  because 
they  were  in  existence,  and  because 
certain  dangers  to  the  Church  were 
apprehended  from  their  removal ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  his  fears  on  this  latter 
point  were  diminished,  so  must  his 
disposition  have  been  increased  to 
"blot  them  out  for  ever."  Had  he 
continued  to  believe  that  the  dangers, 
which  some  of  his  friends  clearly  fore- 
saw, really  impended,  no  concurrence 
of  circumstances  could  have  induced  a 
firm,  resolute^  and  honest  politician  to 


remove  the  barriers  by  which  they 
might  have  been  withstood.  We  there- 
fore deliberately  say,  that  Sir  Robert 
sympathised  with  his  old  opponents  in 
believing  that  the  Church  would  bo 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats 
in  the  legislature,  or  he  would  not 
have  counselled  the  concession  of  their 
claims.  In  this  we  need  not  say  that 
he  was  mistaken. 

He  aimc<l  at  the  reputation  of  the 
great  pacificator  of  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  by  Hinging  his  sop  to  the  Irish 
Cerberus,  he  should  lull  the  monster 
into  a  tranquil  slumber,  and  enter  at 
once  upon  the  Elysian  fields  of  Irish 
happiness  and  prosperity.  But  he  was 
deceived.  The  expected  result  was  not 
produced;  and  tne  whet  which  had 
been  given  to  the  appetite  for  conces- 
sion only  sharpened  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  satisfy ;  while  the  minister 
was  still  further  crippled  in  his  power 
to  put  down  disturoance,  by  the  ac- 
cession of  new  allies  upon  whom  the 
demagogues  might  count  in  the  Impe- 
rial rarliamcnt.  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
not  know  Popery,  and  did  not  foresee 
the  effects  of  the  measures  upon  which 
he  fondly  hoped  to  base  his  political 
fame. 

He  complained  of  being  deserted 
by  the  constituencies,  who  now  very 
loudly  exclaimed  against  him  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
They  left  him,  he  said,  to  fight  the 
battle  ^one,  and  sent  into  parliament 
either  neutrals  or  antagonists.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  but  not  to 
the  purpose.  Constituencies  will  aU 
ways  be  inert  masses,  except  as  they 
are  set  into  action  by  some  leading  mind. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  far-seeing  statesman 
to  forewarn  them  of  the  breakers  a-head ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  systematically, 
and  of  set  purpose,  forbore  to  utter 
such  timely  warning.  Had  he  done 
so,  far  different,  in  many  places,  would 
have  been  the  results  of  the  election 
in  1826.  And  had  he  believed,  as 
Percival  believed,  that  the  question 
was  a  vital  one,  and  that  the  admis- 
sion of  Romanists  within  the  walls 
of  parliament  was  just  the  same  sort 
of  treason  to  the  constitution  as  the 
admission  of  the  wooden  horse  with- 
in the  walls  of  IVoy,  he  would  have 
act«d  as  Percival  would  have  acted, 
and  denounced  the  apathy  which  made 
men  indifferent  to  such  dangci*s.  ^loro 
cs|X2ciulIy  when  the  blindness  in  pai  t 
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prooccfled  from  a  relijince  upon  him- 
self—i\  reliance  greatly  strengthened 
by  recent  declarations,  after  Mr.  Can- 
ning's accession  to  power ;  and  which 
caused  the  Protestants  universally  to 
feel  that  Emancipation  was  impossible 
as  long  as  he  was  faithful. 

In  all  this  we  cannot  praise  the 
rirrht  honourable  baronet's  wisdom, 
while  we  are  far,  indeed,  from  incul- 
pating his  motives. 

In  the  second  place,  he  mistook  *'  the 
sound  and  fury"  of  the  Romish  agita- 
tors for  something  far  more  formidable 
than  it  really  was.  He  mistook  the 
braying  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin  for 
the  lion.  Had  he  grappled  vigorously 
with  such  sedition  as  he  had  then  to 
deal  with  in  Ireland,  he  could,  by  a 
single  well-weighed  act  of  parliament, 
have  effectually  put  it  down,  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  popularity 
from  a  majority  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves.  Witness  what  Lord 
Clarendon,  acting  under  a  ministry 
sustained  by  a  reformed  parliament, 
has  done  as  respects  repeal  agitation. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  the  jaower  but 
the  will  that  was  wanting.  Sir  Rgbert 
conceived  that  the  time  had  come, 
when,  by  a  dexterous,  or  rather  ambi- 
dexterous, stroke  of  policy,  a  root  of 
bitterness  might  be  extracted,  which, 
while  it  continued,  must  mar  good  go- 
yemment  in  Ireland ;  and  he  ventured 
upon  his  perilous  measure  in  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  such  would  be 
Ihe  result.  In  all  this  he  may  have 
been  sincere;  but  was  he  wise?  was 
he  even  sagacious?  Time,  which  is 
the  test  of  parliamentary  measures, 
-has  already  proved  that  ho  was  mis- 
taken. 

In  the  third  place,  he  did  not  duly 
estimate  the  enbct  upon  his  former 
followers  of  what  was  deemed  by  them 
his  treachery  and  his  tergiversation; 
nor  the  loss  which  the  public  sus- 
tained in  the  destruction  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  public  man.  In  truth,  he  was 
haunted  all  his  life  by  a  passion  for 
conciliating  his  enemies,  even  though 
to  do  so  he  should  disgust  and  alienate 
his  friends.  He  acted  through  life  upon 
the  reverse  of  the  maxim,  that  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush ; 
and  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
wile  down  the  one,  he  took  no  care  to 
secure  the  other.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
error  was  pregnant  with  consequences 
which  maybe  deplored  by  our  latest  pos- 
terity.   It  destroyed  the  Conservative 


party,  made  way  for  the  W  higs  to  office, 
and  fed  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
by  which  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  destroyed.  All  this  is 
to  be  included  in  the  measure  of  '29, 
for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  pro- 
perly responsible.  He  has  repeatedly 
said,  that,  with  all  these  consequences 
fully  in  view,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances he  would  act  again  as  he  did 
in  *29.  We  would  not  hear  his  ene- 
mies say  so ;  but,  having  said  so  him- 
self, we  must  believe  him.  And  what 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  come?  That  wisdom  and 
foresight  regulated  all  his  proceedings? 
No;  but  that  so  total  an  absence  of 
foresight  and  wisdom  argues  a  kind  of 
judicial  infatuation  I 

We  have  read  of  a  noble  Roman 
jumping  into  a  gulf  to  save  his  coun. 
try ;  but  we  are  informed  that  by  this 
self-sacrifice  his  country  was  saved. 
Here  is  a  self-immolation  which  only 
results  in  plunging  the  country  into 
the  most  formi&ble  dangers.  Do  we 
blame  him  for  this,  as  though  he  were 
criminally  responsible  for  consequences 
so  tremendous  ?  No  ;  but  we  cannot 
praise  his  sagacity,  by  which  they  were 
not  foreseen. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  was  unaware, 
or  heedless,  of  the  progress  which  the 
reformed  opinions  were  making  in  Ire- 
land. That  is  a  subject  upon  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  dwell;  but  wo 
state  it  as  a  fact,  of  which  we  have 
perfect  conviction,  that,  for  some  years 
before  '29,  there  was  a  great  awakening 
amongst  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics ; 
education  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
masses;  and  the  gentry,  who  were  dis- 
gusted both  by  the  violence  and  the 
Ignorance  of  their  priests,  were  rapidly 
arriving  at  more  enlightened  convic- 
tions. Had  Sir  Robert  waited  but  a 
few  years  longer,  when  the  disclosures 
respecting  Dens  were  brought  into  the 
full  light  of  day,  he  would  have  seen 
all  who  were  worthy  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  emancipating  them- 
selves. But  no  such  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination ;  and 
he  proceeded  upon  the  conviction  that 
Popery  was  stereotyped  upon  them, 
and  that  by  legislative  enactment  alone 
could  they  obtain  civil  freedom. 

These  are  painful  details— painful 
conclusions.  Would  we  could  reverse 
them ;  but  we  cannot.  They  will  be 
chronicled  in  history ;  and  by  them 
this  ominQDt  politician  must  be  judged. 
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Let  the  reader  say  whether  by  future 
generations  they  should  be  regaled  for 
warning  or  for  example. 

In  the  fiflh  place,  the  concession  was 
made  just  when  the  demands  of  the 
agitators  should  have  been  resisted-— 
when  it  was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of 
turbulence,  not  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  justice.  Sir  Robert  said 
the  time  had  come  when  something 
should  be  done,  and  that  something 
should  be  the  removal  of  the  disabling 
laws.  The  true  statesman  would  have 
seen^  in  such  removal^  at  such  a  time^ 
anything  but  a  pledge  of  tranquillity ; 
he  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  species 
of  black  mail ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  upon  the  abstract  question, 
he  would  first)  and  with  a  high  hand, 
put  down  the  disturbers.  He  would 
nave  felt  that  he  was  morally  unable  to 
emancipate,  until  he  had  proved  him- 
self able  to  deal  effectively  with  bravado 
and  sedition.  This  did  not  Sir  Ho- 
bert  Feel.  £ither  he  did  not  know 
how  easily  the  agitators  might  have 
been  put  down,  or  he  wished  to  use 
their  turbulence  as  a  cloak  for  carrying 
out  his  policy,  which  could  alone  bo 
done  when  he  had  frightened  *'  the  isle 
from  its  proprietjr"  by  a  most  unfound- 
ed dread  of  a  civil  war.  In  all  this  we 
cannot  praise  him. 

Well,  the  time  speedily  came  when 
the  predictions    of  the  emancipators 
were  all  falsified ;  when  pledges  were 
broken,  when  oaths  were  disregarded, 
when  the  Church  Establishment  was 
fiercely  and  virulently  assailed.     The 
Reform  Bill  (which,  to  use  the  happy 
phrase  of  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  "was  carried 
by  the  back-water  of  Emancipation") 
had  largely  increased  the  Popish  and 
democratic  interest  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  the  impolicy  of  conces- 
sion became  immediately  visible.     The 
disaffected    put    no    mnits    to    their 
demands,  and  counted,  as  a  host  of 
strength,  the  feebleness  of  the  minister 
by  whom  they  were  resisted.     Church 
property  was  spoliated  by  legislative 
enactment.     Agrarian  outrages  were 
ag^vated  by  the  tardy-gai ted  justice 
which  encouraged  rather  than  repressed 
them.  The  secret  fomenters  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  life  and  property  were 
rendered  insecure,  were  cherished  and 
caressed.   The  countenance  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  withdrawn  from  the  Esta- 
blished clergy.    The  grant  toMaynooth 
was  largely  increased.   The  titles  of  the 
Romish  prelacy  were  recognised,  and 


precedence  accorded  to  them  above  the 
peers  of  the  realm.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  either  done,  or  doing,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  plenary  establishment 
of  Popery  in  Ireland;  even  whilst 
amongst  the  Romish  body  there  were 
daily  manifested  symptoms  of  the  most 
unequivocal  nature,  demonstrating  their 
awakening  intelligence,  and  their  dispo- 
sition to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  Po- 
pery, and  assert  for  themselves  the  li- 
berty with  which  the  gospel  would  make 
them  free.  And  all  this  to  buy  off  tur- 
bulence 1  To  propitiate  agitators  whose 
appetite  for  concession  only  "  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on"  I  Was  this  wise  ?  Was 
it  politic  ?  Could  it  have  any  other 
issue  than  the  strengthening  of  dUsaffec- 
tion,  which  would  not  rest  until  it  had 
dismembered  the  empire  ? 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we 
are  not  now  discussing  measures — the 
time  for  that  is  past.  We  are  endea- 
vouring, without  partiality  or  prejudice, 
to  estimate  the  character  of  an  eminent 
politician,  who  has  been  permitted,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  to  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence over  public  affairs,  and  whose 
authority  is  still  considerable  with  the 
large  party  by  whom  he  was  supported. 
There  are  those  who  valued  him  for 
the  very  errors  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  inasmuch  as  they  all  tended  to  the 
disturbance  of  establishments  for  which 
they  entertained  no  special  favor.  There 
are  others  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
who  surrendered  to  him  their  judgment 
with  an  implicit  reliance  upon  his  wis- 
dom;  and  these  may,  perchance,  be 
influenced  by  an  impartial  retrospect 
of  his  whole  career,  and  a  calm  consi- 
deration of  the  results  of  his  policy;— 
and  be  led,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to 
pause  ere  they  carry  it  out  to  its  whole 
extent,  by  concession  afler  concession 
to  a  blind  and  improvident  democracy, 
who  would  accomplish  the  destruction 
of  constitutional  liberty  by  a  criminal 
abuse  of  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

But  not  only  did  wisdom  and  policy 
require  that  this  timidity  and  vacilla- 
tion in  the  minister  should  be  aban- 
doned ;  his  own  express  pledges  and 
promise  at  the  ])assine  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  required  that  the  bluster- 
in^s  of  the  agitators  should  be  met 
with  determination  and  rigour.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  words  of 
his  speech  on  the  5th  of  March,  1829 : 

*'I  trust,  by  tho  means  now  proposed, 
the  moral  storm  may  be  lulled  into  a  calm, 
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that  the  waters  of  strifo  \\\.\y  subside,  nnd 
the  eli'inents  of  disconl  be  sUlletl  ami  cnni  - 
posed  ( hear).  Bui  if  these  expcctutio  s  be 
disappointed ;  if,  unhappily,  civil  :  trife  and 
contentions  shall  still  take  place;  if  the 
diflfbrences  existing  between  us  do  not  arise 
out  of  artificial  distinctions  and  unequal 
privileges ;  bat  if  there  be  sometliing  in  the 
character  of  a  Roman  CatlioHc*8  religion — for- 
sooth, a  something  not  to  be  contented  with 
a  participation  of  equal  privileges,  or  any- 
thing short  of  superiority — atill  I  shall  be 
content  to  make  the  trial.  If  the  battle 
must  be  fought,  if  the  contest  which  we 
would  now  avoid  cannot  be  averted  by  those 
means,  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — the 
battle  will  be  fought  for  other  objects,  the 
contest  will  tal<e  place  on  other  grounds 
(hear).  The  contest  then  will  be,  not  for 
an  equality  of  civil  rights,  but  for  the  intole- 
rant religion  (hear,  hear).  I  say  we  can- 
not fight  the  battle  to  greater  advantage  (if, 
indeed,  those  more  gloomy  predictions  shall 
be  realised,  and  if  our  more  favourable  hopes 
shall  not  be  justified  by  the  result),  we  can 
fight  the  battle  against  the  predominance  of 
an  intolerant  fieligion  more  advantageously 
after  this  measure  shall  have  passed  than  we 
could  at  present.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  shall  have  the  sympathy  of  other  na- 
tions ;  we  shall,  on  entering  the  contest,  have 
dissolved  the  great  moral  alliance  that  ex- 
isted among  the  lioman  Catholics  in  conse- 
quence of  tlioie  disabilities.  We  shall  have 
with  us  those  great  and  illustrious  autho- 
rities that  long  supported  this  measure,  and 
which  will  be  transferred  to  us  and  ranged 
upon  our  side.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in 
that  contest,  we  shall  be  victorious,  aided, 
as  we  shall  be,  by  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
all  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  as  de- 
monstrated in  the  numerous  petitions  pre- 
sented to  this  house,  in  wliich  I  find  the  best 
and  most  real  securities  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Protestant  constitution  (hear,  hear), 
aided,  as  I  will  be,  by  the  anion  of  ortho- 
doxy and  dissent  (bear),  by  the  assenting 
▼oioe  of  Scotland ;  and,  if  other  aid  be  ne- 
cessary, cheered  by  the  sympathies  of  every 
free  state,  and  by  the  .vishcs  and  prayers  of 
every  free  man,  in  whatever  clime  or  under 
whattiyer  form  of  government  he  may  live." 

Now  havo  anyone  of  these  pledges 
been  redeemed?  Was  concmation, 
when  tried  and  found  wanting,  follow- 
ed^ as  he  promised  it  would,  by  a  policy 
of  coercion  ?  Turbulence  did  increase. 
Discontent  did  become  audacious,  and 
assumed  an  unwonted  ferocity.  All 
that  had  been  done  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  instalment,  and  that  no- 
thing worthy  a  note  of  triumph  would 
be  accomplished  until  the  Union  was 
repealed,  and  an  Irish  parliament  seat, 
ed  in  College-green.      And  yet  Sir 


Robert  was  altogether  unmindful  of 
his  pledge:;*)  and  never  once  raised  his 
voice  in  parliament  to  intimate  his  dis- 
appointment at  those  sad  results,  or 
express  Iiis  determination  to  meet  with 
a  proper  spirit  the  agitation  which  was 
rendinff  and  convubins  the  empire. 
He  had  promised  that  aU  parties  would 
merge  their  dififerences  in  parliament, 
and  unite  for  its  repression.  Was  that 
so  ?  He  had  promised  that  it  should 
be  put  down  with  a  high  hand.  Was 
that  so  ?  He  had  promised  that  any 
measure  which  mizht  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose  would  not  only  be  will- 
ingly conceded  at  homoi  but  re^ard- 
ea  with  approbation  by  sympathising 
Europe.  Was  that  so  ?  Alas  1  no  sucE 
measures  were  taken ;  and  Europe  re- 
garded rather  with  complacency  than 
disUke  a  procedure  on  the  pait  of  the 
emancipated  demagogues  which  so  ma^ 
terially  increased  tne  perils  of  the  em- 
pire. Either,  then,  Sir  Robert  was 
wrong  in  his  predictions  of  peace,  when 
wiser  men  clearly  foresaw  that  there 
could  be  no  peace ;  or  he  knowingly 
committed  himself  to  pledges  which  he 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil; 
in  which  latter  case  the  pledges  were 
given  merely  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  he  deemed  shallow  and  bigoted 
antagonists,  and  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  should  be  convert- 
ed from  their  errors  before  be  could 
be  called  upon  to  redeem  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  those  im- 

g>rtant  measures,  which  the  late  Sir 
obert  Peel  at  first  resisted,  he  finally 
was  the  means  of  carrying.  It  was  so 
with  the  currency  question.  It  was 
so  with  emancipation.  It  wa^  so  with 
the  substitution  of  Papist  for  Protes- 
tant corporations  in  Ireland.  It  was  so 
with  the  com  laws.  This  last  measure 
is  still  upon  its  trial,  and  should  not  be 
hastily  prej udgcd.  But,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  its  effects  in  cheapening  fooa« 
no  one  can  doubt  that  it  has,  even  al- 
ready, ^catly  reduced  the  infiuence  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy,  and  affected 
the  agiicultural  interest  to  a  de^pree 
that  almost  threatens  its  extinction. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  party 
which,  with  so  much  care  and  labour, 
had  been  built  up  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  was  by  this  act  of 
Sir  Robert  suddenly  destroyed. 

The  question,  then,  is,  were  the  be- 
nefits of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  so 
clear  and  indisputable,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  the  measure  at  that 
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time  90  urgent)  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
imperious  duty  not  only  to  strike  a 
blow  against  the  agricultural  interest^  by 
which  their  prosperity  must  be  over- 
thrown, but  to  destroy  the  party  on 
whom  alone  reliance  could  be  placed 
for  the  preservation  of  our  monarchical 
institutions ;  or,  did  not  the  measure  ad- 
mit of  delay,  by  which  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  feel  our  way  in  the  di. 
recdon  of  a  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
the  import  of  food;  and  be  ^adually  let 
in  upon  reluctant  Conservatives,  as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it  ?  To  our  min(is 
nothing  has  been  said,  or  pretended, 
which  could  convince  us  that  this  latter 
alternative  was  not  practicable,  and 
that  Sir  Robert,  supposing  him  to  be 
sincerely  bent  upon  the  one  object 
alone,  might  not  have  accomplishca  it, 
or  put  it  in  the  way  of  being  in  due 
time  accomplished,  without  that  second 
treachery  to  his  party,  by  whom  he  had 
been  forgiven  and  again  adopted,  which 
lefl  them  no  alternative  but  i^omi- 
nious  submission  to  him  as  a  dictator, 
or  his  utter  rejection  as  a  leader  thence* 
forth,  and  for  ever. 

Nor  are  we  sure  that  temper  had 
not  something  to  do  with  this  second 
dereliction  of  principle,  by  which  every 
one  was  taken  oy  surprise,  and  his  Con. 
servative  followers  dismayed  and  con- 
founded.  He  had  intended  to  steal 
a  march  upon  the  recusants  by  such 
stealthy  concessions,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  Romanists,  as  might  pave  the 
way  for  the  exaltation  of  Popery,  and 
render  its  final  establishment  phun  and 
ea^.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
had  succeeded.  The  education  of  the 
country  had  been  thrown  into  their 
hands.  The  Bill  for  regulating  chari- 
table bequests,  and  giving  them  their 
titles  and  their  precedence,  had  ad- 
vanced  to  the  very  verge  of  recogni- 
tion as  an  establishment ;  and  he  little 
thought  that  the  enlarged  grant  to 
Maynooth,  which  would  have  brought 
them  within  an  easy  sta^e  of  paying 
the  Romish  priests  out  ofthe  treasury, 
would  have  roused  the  commotion  it 
did  amongst  his  followers,  or  so  immi- 
nently  perilled  his  administration.  But 
so  it  was.  The  sincere  Protestants  of 
his  party  took  the  alarm.  Their  eyes 
were  at  once  opened  to  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  menaced.  Their  op- 
position was  strenuous  and  indignant. 
The  Premier  persevered.  He  over- 
ruled them  with  a  high  hand ;  and^  as 
in  the  case  of  Emancipation,  casting 


off  his  friends,  he  carried  his  measure 
by  the  aid  of  his  enemies.  This  was 
not  to  1x5  borne.  A  liu:^e  number  of 
the  best  men  of  his  party,  feeling  them, 
selves  thus  driven  below  the  gangway, 
lefl  him  ;  and  the  remainder  were 
barely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  measuring 
cast  majority,  bv  which  he  must  live, 
as  a  minister,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  outvoted, 
and  not  certain,  for  a  single  day,  of  his 
ministerial  existence. 

It  was  not  until  the  opposition  of 
these  men  was  settled,  and  oecame,  to 
use  the  phrase,  chronic,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  declared  his  conversion  to 
the  total  repeal  ofthe  corn  laws ;  there- 
by, whatever  might  become  of  himself 
as  a  minister,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  to  form  an  administration. 
If  this  rendered  his  tenure  of  ofEce 
precarious,  he  thus  rendered  their  as- 
pirations  after  it  fruitless,  and  their 
attainment  of  it  impossible.  He  had 
now  undisguisedly  passed  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  openly  declared  (a  dccla- 
ration  which  he  repeated  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death)  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  '*  should  never  find  in  him 
anything  but  a  friend.*' 

IIow  far  he  was  moved  by  temper 
(for  with  all  his  blandness  he  was  not 
without  aportion  of  gall^or  hisfrienrls), 
how  far  he  was  influenced  by  judgment, 
in  the  strange  and  startling  course  which 
he  now  pursued,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 
Possibly  both  were  not  without  their 
effect  upon  him ;  and  while  he  felt  no 
grief  at  the  punishment  thus  inflicted 
upon  those  who  so  keenly  and  bitterly 
resented  his  patronage  of  Popery,  he 
had  large  and  generous  views  ofthe 
advantage  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  would  confer  upon  the  empire. 
Take  it  how  we  may»  his  conduct  was 
passing  strange,  and  may  well  cause 
the  thoughtful  man  to  exclaim,  with 
the  meditative  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"— 

**  How  rich,  how  poor,  how  abject,  how  angntt, 
Uow  oompllcfttc,  how  wonderAd,  if  man." 

When,  thei^efore,  it  is  said,  that  he 

E roved  his  sincerity  by  the  sacrifice  of 
is  party,  that  averment  must  be  un- 
derstood with  certain  limitations.  In 
his  secret  heart  he  believed  that  party 
had  sacrificed  him ;  and  it  was  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  until  he  had  no  party 
to  sacrifice,  that  the  step  was  taken 
which  alienated  him  from  his  old  friends 
for  ever,  and  that  the  man  whom  he 
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hiu!  denounced  as  &n  assassin  in  inten- 
tion was  lauded  by  him  as  a  friend. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  at  the  passing 
of*  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  The 
subject  was  one  which  had  repeatedly 
come  under  his  consideration,  and  upon 
which  ho  had  expressed  very  decided 
opinions.  To  suppose  that,  with  his 
experience,  with  his  mental  industry, 
with  his  means  of  information,  and 
with  his  powers  of  mind,  he  should  all 
his  hfo  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  the  question,  would  be  to 
exhibit  a  credulity  as  strange  as  his 
change  of  opinion,  when  announced, 
was  astounding.  In  March,  1839,  ho 
thus  expressed  himself:—- 

"  We  should  view,"  he  says,  "  with  regret, 
cultivation  receding  from  the  hill-top,  which 
it  has  climbed  under  the  influence  ofprotec' 
turn,  and  from  which  it  surveys  with  Joy  the 
progress  of  successful  toil.  If  you  convioce 
us  that  your  most  sanguine  hope  would  be 
realised ;  that  this  coontxy  would  l)ecome  the 
great  workshop  of  the  world ;  would  blight, 
through  the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  com,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  every  other  country ;  would  pro- 
sent  the  dull  succession  of  enormous  manu- 
fecturing  towns,  connected  by  railways  in- 
tcrsecdng  the  abandoned  tracts,  which  it 
was  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate;  we 
should  not  forget,  amid  all  these  presages  of 
complete  happiness,  that  it  has  been  under 
the  influence  of  protection  to  agriculture, 
continued  for  200  years,  that  the  (eu  lias  been 
drained,  the  wild  heatli  reclaimed,  the  Iiealth 
of  a  whole  people  improved,  their  life  pro- 
longed,— and  all  this,  not  at  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  prosperity,  but  currently 
with  its  wonderful  advancement" 

And  again,  more  strongly  still.  In 
1841,  just  previous  to  the  election, 
which,  relying  on  the  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net, returned  such  a  triumphant  ma- 
jority of  Conservatives  to  parliament : 

"  The  charge  is,**  he  says,  "  that  I  have  re- 
served to  myself  such  a  latitude  of  action 
upon  all  subjects,  commercial,  political,  and 
financial,  that  there  is  not  one  upon  which  I 
am  not  perfectly  at  liberty  to  act,  according  to 
tluit  course  which  I  may  think  conducive  to 
tlie  advancement  of  my  party  interests. 

"  I  believe,  however,  upon  the  whole,  that 
my  political  prmciples  are  pretty  well  known. 
I  think  the  course  I  have  pursued  is  tolera- 
bly clear. Then,  you  say, 

tell  us  your  details;  take  the  corn-laws.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  has  stood  forward 
mora  than  I  have  done,  t»  defence  of  the  ex" 


isting  corn-laws,  I  should  like  to  know 
wheUier  any  man  looking  at  these  debates 
can  really  have  a  doubt  that  my  desire  is  to 
maintain  a  just  and  adequate  protection  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  Have  I  not  con- 
tended for  this,  while  I  admitted,  and  I  al- 
ways will  admit,  that  there  may  be  some 
details  of  the  present  law  which  require  al- 
teration ? 

"  What  I  say  is,  that  I  prefer  the  princi- 
ple of  a  graduated  duty  to  a  fixed  duty,  and 
that  I  think  protection  to  agriculture  per- 
fectly consistent  with  manufacturing  pros- 
perity ;  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  bind 
myself  irrevocably  against  any  improvement 
in  the  details  of  the  existing  law.  Yon  ara 
now  about  to  dissolve  parliament  upon  the 
cxy  of  cheap  bread ;  you  promise  the  substi* 
tution  of  a  fixed  duty  for  the  present  flucta- 
aUng  one :  my  firm  belief  is,  that  a  fixed 
duty  will  give  no  effectual  protection  to  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  or  of  many  parts  of 
this  country.'* 

Now,  surelv,  if  ever  minister  came 
into  power  pledged  to  any  principle. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  assumed  office,  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Whig-Radical  minis- 
try, pledged  to  a  principle  of  protec- 
tion. Itparliamcnt  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  representation  of  public  opinion,  if 
the  man  who  leads  a  great  party  in 
parliament  be  the  representative  of  the 
opinions  upon  which  the  indivi<luals  of 
that  party  were  elected,  a  minister  so 
pledged  (and  who  would  have  been  dis- 
credited had  he  not  been  so  pledged), 
should  either  have  redeemed  his  p1od<^es 
or  resi^;ned  his  seat;  nor  could  any 
casuistry  reconcile  a  man  of  hi^h  ho. 
nour  to  the  odious  course  of  usmg  his 
power  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
very  cause  which  he  was  chosen  to 
champion,  and  promoting  the  very 
cause  which  he  had  been  accredited  to 
defeat.  But  such  was  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  became  again 
the  terror  of  his  friends  and  the  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies.  And  his  vic- 
tory— ^why  it  was  lust  such  a  victory 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have 
gained  at  Waterloo,  Lad  he,  from 
some  sudden  and  overpowering  con- 
viction that  Europe  would  gain  more 
from  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte  than 
from  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
deserted  his  standard,  and  carried  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  over  with  him 
to  the  enemy.  Such  a  victory  would 
not  have  added  much  to  his  laurels. 

To  say  that  a  statesman  like  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  after  a  life  spent  in  the 

gublic  service,  remained    up  to   his 
fty-eighth  year,  ignorant  of  the  me- 
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Nor  can  we  separate  this  indiflerencc 
from  the  frigiditjr  upon  matters  of  re- 
lifTious  principle  infused  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  In 
this  particular,  the  late  right  honourable 
baronet  was  strangely  inconsistent  with 
himself.  He  would,  perhaps,  if  pro- 
|)erly  solicited,  have  put  bis  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  relief  of  these  persecuted  men, 
while  ho  would  shrink  from  giving  ut- 
terance to  a  word  in  the  house  b^  which 
public  sympatl^ might  be  enlisted  in 
their  favour.  The  truth  is,  he  was  as 
liberal  of  his  money  as  he  was  jealous 
of  his  fame,  which  he  felt  to  be  bound 
up  with  his  Irish  policy  ;  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  make  acknowledgments  by 
which  that  policy  mi^ht  be  discredited. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, by  the  late  member  for  New- 
castle, Mr.  Colquhoun,  is  so  just  and 
vivid,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from 
our  readers.  It  expresses  all  that  we 
feel  ourselves  far  better  than  we  could 
do,  and  is,  moreover,  the  production 
of  one  who  was  long  a  nightiy  observer 
of  his  senatorial  labours :— . 

"  We  estimate  highly  the  official  abilities 
of  Sir  Robert  PecL  Wo  value  his  expe- 
rience and  his  ailministrati  ve  skill, — we  regard 
his  tact  in  affairs  and  in  debate  as  eminent 
Few  are  abler  reasoners ;  none  manage  a 
popular  assembly  with  a  more  akilfol  hand. 
He  would  have  made  the  most  eminent  and 
sagacious  of  lawyers.  As  a  pleader,  he 
would  have  commanded  the  jury  and  govern- 
ed the  bencK.  As  a  judge,  his  arguments 
would  have  been  triumphant  and  his  judg- 
ments incontrovertible.  The  eminence  of 
the  first  Lord  Mansfield  would  have  been 
revived  in  Sir  Robert  Pee].  But  qualities 
attached  to  Murray,  which  also  belong  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  same  moral  weakness 
which  obscured  the  fame  of  the  great  law- 
yer, and  made  him  in  parliament  a  timid 
debater  and  an  unsafe  counsel,  attach  to  tiio 
premier.  In  both,  the  qualities  of  the  reason 
were  such  as  to  constitute  a  great  man.  The 
qualities  of  the  heart  lower  them  to  the 
stature  of  inferior  minds.  The  perception, 
the  clear  judgment,  the  absence  of  passion, 
the  tenacious  memory,  give  to  them  a  fore- 
thought and  a  length  of  combination  which 
form  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman.  In 
botli,  tl)e  want  of  nerve,  of  self-reliance,  of 


moral  rc^lution,  so  damp  tlicir  mind  as  to 
make  it  full  before  the  flatteries  of  opponents 
or  tlieir  threats.  One  glance  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
eye,  one  wave  of  his  triumphant  arm,  one 
tliunder  from  lii^i  eloquent  voice,  and  Murray 
fled,  daunted.  Had  lie  been  prime  minister, 
there  is  no  concession  he  would  not  have 
made  to  avoid  the  clatter  of  that  vehement 
squadron  and  the  thundering  charge  of  the 
terrific  cornet.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  avoid 
like  assaults,  makes  the  sacrifices  which 
Murray  would  not  have  scrupled.  The 
portraits  of  Lord  Mansfield  reveal  his  charac- 
ter. Any  one  may  read  on  tlie  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  still  more  than  in  the 
print-shop,  the  li%nng  portrait  of  the  premier. 
The  glance,  sidelong,  with  which  be  enters 
the  house,  the  look  askance  at  his  opponents, 
the  anxious  eye  with  wliich,  on  rising,  he 
regards  them  ;  the  shrinking  back  when  a 
murmur  from  the  opposite  benches  reaches 
his  car;  the  steaUug  adroitly  into  a  new 
topic  when  he  finds  one  unpalateablc ;  the 
abandonment  of  opinion  or  associate  when  he 
perceives  them  to  be  obnoxious;  the  skill 
with  which  he  lays  out  his  argument  to  catch 
a  clicer,  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  re- 
ceives it — above  all  from  his  opponents; 
these  signs  mark  Uie  adroitness  of  the  de- 
bater, and  the  infirmity  of  the  stat(.>sman. 
Wlien,  after  such  an  appearance,  he  resumes 
his  seat,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  opponents  and 
tlie  silence  of  his  friends,  you  have  revealed 
to  you  his  chnructer  and  his  policy.  His 
character  is  to  dread  attack,  and  to  make 
any  compromise  in  order  to  avoid  it:  his 
policy  is  to  shape  his  views  according  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
thwart  him.  The  effect  of  such  a  character 
is  to  make  him  adopt  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  borrow  them  from  those  who  arc 
most  opposed  to  him. 

"  In  a  country  like  oius,  and  in  the  da}^ 
upon  which  we  have  fallen,  such  a  character 
placed  in  authority  has  an  immense  efiect. 
Where  publie  opinion  governs,  the  important 
matter  is  to  influence  it.  A  man,  therefore, 
of  inflexible  resolution  and  tenacious  will, 
will  always  leave  a  strong  mark  on  the 
opinions  of  his  day.  His  impetuous  force 
will  sweep  before  it  the  disjointed  materials 
of  public  sentiment,  and  leave  in  the  deep 
channel  which  it  graves  the  marks  of  its 
irresistible  course.  If  he  is  the  advocate  of 
falsehood,  he  will  make  many  falsehoods 
current  If  he  is  the  champion  of  truth,  ho 
will  be  paramount,  and  long  after  his  day 
debates  and  the  press  will  tingle  with  his 
words.  These  will  form  the  opinion  of  thou- 
sands.    A  man  of  the  character  of  Lord 


they  to  make  converts?"  We  trust  tliat  this  will  tell  as  it  should  upon  the  country.  We 
confes>«,  if  it  do  not,  we  have  very  little  hesitation  in  saving  that  England's  doom  is  sealed. 
Such  an  expression,  from  a  minuter  of  the  Crown,  on  such  an  occasion,  argues  something  far 
worse  than  infidelity.  If  he  be  not  an  utter  unbeliever,  it  can  minister  to  him  bat  little  comfort 
va  his  death-bed,  that  be  thus  connived  at  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 
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Mansfield  leaves  traces  uo  less  marked,  but 
in  a  different  direction.    If  he  is  on  the  side 
of  falsehood,   he   adopts  popular  fallacies, 
defends  them  with  skill,   and  relinquishes 
them  when  overcome  hy  his  opponents.    If 
he  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  his  influence  is 
stronger,  but  all  the  more  mischievous.     Ho 
espouses  truth  from  conviction,  his  reason 
being  clear.    Ho  abandons  it  on  pressure,  his 
courage  being  weak.     He  will  generally  bo 
right  in  the  outset,  and  he  will  maintain 
what  is  true ;  he  will  always  be  wrong  in  the 
end,  and  will  be  sure  to  abandon  the  trutli ; 
but  before  ho  abandons  his  cause,  he  will 
betray  it :  and  he  will  be  the  worst  of  trai- 
tors, because  he  will  betray  while  lie  holds 
the  position  of  a  friend.     His  mode  of  be- 
traying  will  be  this :  as  truth  in  politics  is 
generidly  mingled  with  error,  and  the  side 
which  espouses  the  true  defends  also  what  is 
erroneous,   such  a  party  has  to  encounter 
assaults  upon  its  political  creed,  which  are 
always  vigorous  and  often  just.     As  they 
maintain  their  views  with  prejudice,  and  re- 
gard all  attack  upon  them  with  indignation, 
their  creed  is  a  heterogeneous  mass,  and  they 
are   conservative  of  errors  as  well   as  of 
trutlis.     At  this  juncture  a  man  of  Mans- 
field's character  occupying  the  position  of 
their  leader,  will  be  the  vigorous  champion 
of  their  prejudices,  tenacious  .of  all,  and  op- 
posed to  change.     But  wheft  the  tide  rises, 
and  public  opinion  turns  against  them,  and 
prejudice  becomes  untenable,  and  the  vulner- 
able part  of  the  system  must  fall,  such  a 
leader  passes,  by  a  natural  transition,  from 
obstinate  prejudice  to  a  general  surrender. 
He  is  now  ready  to  give  up  everything — the 
true  as  well  as  the  false — ^for  as  no  principle 
guides  his  judgment,  and  he  listens  con- 
stantly to  fear,  he  is  prepared  for  any  com- 
promise,   so  that  he  may  avoid  a  conflict 
Having  maintained  hid  system  because  it 
was  {popular,  he  deserts  it  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes obnoxious ;  and  instead  of  expunging 
from  it  what  is  worthless,  and  retaining  what 
id  good,  he  rises  the  beaten  champion  of  pre- 
judice, to  surrender  everytliing,  even  truth,  to 
its  enemies.     As  his  practice  is  to  maintain 
what  he  has  as  long  as  he  can,  he  judges 
by  the  amount  of  pressure  as  to  when  and 
what  he  surrenders.      He  prcpai-es  himself 
for  the  result  by  refusing  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tion upon  its  principles,  and  argnes  always 
upon  what  is    temporary  and    accidental. 
Whenever  he  can  he  reserves  his  opinion, 
where  he  cannot  he  makes  it  obscure.     You 
will  never  find  him  on  lines  where  ho  plants 
his  standard.     He  will  always  have  ground 
on  which  he  can  fall  back,  and  nothing  will 
be  certain  except  his  retreat.     He  will  never 
leave  any  feeling  of  despair  to  his  opponents, 
or  of  confidence  to  his  friends.     The  one  will 
always  look  to  him  with  hope,  and  the  other 
with  anxiety ;  the  one  always  expecting  that 
he  will  surrender,  and  the  other  that  he  will 
desert.    The  effect  of  thb  in  a  discussion  of 
principle  b  transparent.    The  principles  of 


which  he  is  the  advocate,  being  held  back 
and  thrown  into  the  shade,  first  dwindle  and 
then  die.  The  principles  of  which  he  is  the 
opponent,  watered  by  hope  and  invigorated 
by  success,  will  become  rampant  and  grow. 
The  cause  therefore  which  he  resists  is  sure 
to  triumph,  and  that  of  which  he  is  the 
champion  to  dissolve.  His  influence  will  be 
felt  throughout  his  own  party,  which  per« 
ceiving  his  abilities  wOI  assume  that  his 
policy  is  founded  on  reason,  and  unwilling  to 
attribute  his  acts  to  his  fears,  will  refer  them 
to  his  forethought  They  will  suppose  that 
he  foresees  di^culties  which  escape  them, 
and  they  will  join  him  in  abandoning  posi- 
tions, which  are  only  indefensible  because  not 
defended,  and  only  weak  because  deserted. 
His  course  will  in  fact  be  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  great  warrior.  The  one  driven  into  a 
peninsula,  with  Europe  banded  against  him, 
conscious  of  his  resources  and  confident  in  hia 
cause,  chooses  his  position  with  the  eye  of 
genius,  supports  it  with  tlie  constancy  of 
courage,  gathers  Europe  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  world  is  freed.  The  other,  with  truth  on 
his  ^de,  but  fear  in  his  heart,  his  hands 
filled  with  weapons  of  strength,  his  loins 
shaking  with  alarm,  dreads  the  attack  before 
it  reaches  him,  and  looks  round  for  retreat ; 
blows  up  entrenchments  which  are  impregna* 
ble,  Tuidermines  what  is  strong,  damps  his 
friends  by  his  cowardice,  inspirits  his  enemies, 
and  finally  surrenders  bulwarks  which  would 
have  stood  the  shock  of  foes,  had  ihfsy  found 
a  friend  with  the  heart  to  love  or  the  nervo 
to  defend  them." 

He  was,  indeed,  too  indifferent  to 
the  feelings  and  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  and  too  sensitive  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  enemies.  Some  men 
wear  their  honour  (Canning,  for  in- 
stance), but  he  wore  his  conscience,  on 
his  sleeve,  for  daws  to  peck  at.  His 
political  morality  was  but  skin-deep 
and  complexional.  It  received  and  did 
not  give  its  tone  to  surrounding  thinss, 
fluctuated  with  every  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  and  was  hot 
or  cold  according  to  the  influences 
around  him. 

And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  pur. 
pose  and  a  j^rinciple  that  he  acted^ 
even  when  his  conduct  seemed  most 
strange  and  inconsistent.  When  the 
great  breach  was  made  in  the  Consti^ 
tution  in  '29,  he  long  hoped  against 
hope  that  the  prophecies  of  the  eman- 
cipationists would  be  fulfilled,  that 
party  differences,  arising  out  of  reli- 
ffious  feelings,  would  cease,  and  that 
halcyon  days  were  in  prospect  for  Ire- 
land. But  when  he  became  perfectly 
convinced  that  no  such  results  were  to 
be  looked  for,  and  that  the  measur 
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WAS  irretrievablOt  ho  could  sec  nothin;:^ 
Imt  the  destruction  of  l!ic  Church,  and 
the  exaltation  of  Popery,  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  his  course  was  at  once 
shaped,  not  for  the  preservation  of  the 
one  or  the  repression  of  the  other,  but 
such  a  gradual  prei)aration  of  circum- 
stances as  that  tne  rise  of  the  one  might 
not  be  too  violent,  wbibt  the  fall  of 
the  other  would  be  gentle  and  easy. 

K  the  Church  was  to  be  defended,  it 
was  not  because  it  upheld  the  truth, 
but  because  it  really  was  not  so  rich  as 
was  pretended ;  that  but  little  could 
be  gained  by  its  spoliation,  while  a 
great  shock  would  be  given  to  public 
opinion.  But  those  who  would  uphold 
it  in  its  integritv*  and  vindicate  it  from 
the  assaults  of  the  Romanists,  had  tlieir 
merits  imputed  to  them  as  faults,  and 
were  amongst  the  very  last  to  whom 
any  countenance  would  be  given  during 
his  administration. 

So  it  was,  also,  with  respect  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  Ho  thought  he  saw,  in 
that  measure,  a  principle  triumphant, 
which  must  ultimat^'Iy  overturn  the 
monarchy,  and  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  our  institutions  must 
henceforth  be  new  modelled,  and 
founded  upon  a  democratic  basis. 
This  at  once  le<l  him  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  idle  any  longer  to  con- 
tend for  the  existence  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy ;  and,  that  point  being  once 
settled,  that  it  would  be  wicked  to 
struggle  any  lon^^er  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  com.laws.  The  Iristh 
corporations  were  surrendered  to  the 
Romanists,  not  because  they  could  not 
have  been  effectually  maintained  by  a 
minister  who  should  "  screw  his  cou- 
rage  to  the  sticking-place,"  but  becau-ie 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deemed  it  useless  any 
lon^r  to  maintain  them. 

1  hus  it  was  that  there  was  a  princi- 
ple even  in  the  most  apparentlv  un. 
principled  part  of  his  policy.  Alterefl 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  altcre<l 
views,  and  m^le  the  altered  man. 
When  he  said  that  Ireland  was  his  dif. 
ficulty,  he  was  not  understood.  Ho 
would,  he  could,  have  found  no  ditEculty 
in  putting  down  disaifection.  By  one 
vigorous  measure,  in  which  he  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  best  of  all 
parties,  be  might  have  made  setlition 
quail.  The  diihculty  was  in  taking 
any  mcafiure  which  might  be  obntruc- 
tive  of  the  great  end  which  he  had  in 
view,  and  to  which  he  deemed  tliat  all 
things  were  tending,  the  Mtablishment 


of  Piipory,  an.l  the  substitution  of  a 
Ho.nanist  iIls^•.Tl  of  a  I'Dtc-^tant  as- 
cendancy in  Ireland. 

S'lch  we  conceive  to  be  the  ratumaU 
of  the  late  right  hon.  baronet's  poHc>'. 
He  imagined  himself  amongBt  breakers 
against  which  he  coald  not  safelvniAke 
head,  and  he  doubled  and  twistea  in  the 
only  way  in  which  he  deemed  it  wiiv 
to  proceed,  or  even  possible,  to  avfiift 
certain  danger.  He  saw  an  incvitablr 
tendency  downward,  and  his  measm^e« 
were  all  calculated,  to  the  K^t  of  hii 
judgment,  to  retard  its  rapidity  and 
break  the  fall. 

Had  he  been  a  man  of  nerve — liad 
bis  mental  and  his  moral  tempermmeot 
been  such  as,  when  the  floodgatea  were 
up,  would  have  fitted  him  to  €XNiien«l 
with  the  terrible  element  which  poontl 
in  upon  him  with  such  sudden  vuilctice 
— ^he  might  have  accomplished  |]T**At 
things.  The  rally  which,  ander  hLi 
guidance,  his  party  had  made  af\«*r  tht- 
reverses  of  the  lU^form  Bill,  clearly 
showed  what  might  have  been  d<Jiic» 
had  that  party  had  a  leader  who  wa« 
not  hasty  in  taking  augury*  from  hti 
fears.  Had  he  relied  upon  thfia  aj 
they  relied  upon  him,  there  were  im 
difliculties  which  he  might  not  katv 
conquered  ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that. 
had  ho  shown  an  intrepid  front,  be 
would  have  found  it  ea^sier  to  ralne  puS. 
lie  sentiment  to  a  height  whit>h  wc>al<t 
have  sustaine<l  our  monarchical  iitfti* 
tutions  in  all  their  con^titationa]  ri. 
gour,  than  he  did  find  it  to  let  then 
down  to  a  republican  level,  from  (b* 
for<rone  conclusion  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  must  be  swejit  awav. 

It  was  said,  with  trutli,  of  Pttt«  that 
he  was  «  the  pilot  that  wmthrrt^l  ti»* 
storm."  No  man,  than  he,  coultl  han- 
more  disliked  the  hazanls  and  tin*  m?. 
sori(>s  of  war.  His  great  aim*  wht-n  hi* 
entered  office,  was,  to  keep  Cuir^iod 
at  peai*e,  and  to  extricate  her,  if  t^h. 
sible,  from  her  financial  ililfictil'M'«. 
He  was  Ion?  reluctant  to  art  upi«o  tly* 
views  of  Burke,  who  discvrnevl  tlw 
signs  of  the  coming  tenipi*«t  wfat*n  icm 
others  ct>uld  Si^e  any  Minptom^  of  ihui. 
ger.  But  when  he  wa.^  ontv  nmvinc^U 
that  in  {K*a(*e  thiTi*  was  no  tafefy,  atvl 
that  our  mo»t  MK^nsl  instttittiuns  vt<rv 
in  imuiinpnt  peril,  he  laiil  afiile,  IVw  a 
season,  his  most  cherishi*!!  pr\.«iikv. 
tions,  hntked  the  tlan;;i'r<  full  in  tW 
face,  and  braetMl  hini(ti*lt'  fur  the  dutiM 
of  a  war  minihter  with  a  cuura^  m 
high  as  the  caitne  was  good,  tod  per- 
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•»'vrn«<l  in  llio  conU»9t,  ''jwr  ilamnn, 
|»or  rn*^li-«.'*  with  a  cunstanry  us  p*i»tit 
M  the  ble«iin^i«  wcro  inrippr(H*iable 
whirli  won*  to  i»e  dofomied.  All  moro 
thtt*^*])^!!!;;^  in  tinancp  ho  j^.tvc  t.) 
th  •  wiii<U  wlicti  thu  (picitUoQ  aro.iL' 
vilint  prim  would  not  Kn;{lan(l  pay  tor 
the  pr(MerTati<m  of  bor  liboriiud  i  And 
hi«  name  will,  by  all  true  loven  of 
thfir  country,  lie  held  in  j)er{N*tual 
Initiour,  an  thu  man  whoao  trumpet- 
toncnl  ultxpieni'o  aroufled  a  nation  to 
thi*  mont  huroio  efforts  of  Bo1f-dcfuno(», 
and  inapired  them  with  a  willingncM 
to  inake  the  ononiious  soiTifiiV!!  by 
which  alone  the  enemy  with  whom 
thcv  had  to  contend  could  bo  cfTcc- 
tuallv  n*Ki»ti*d. 

Ail  thi«  lot\y  couni$*o  was,  in  Sir 
Hi>liert  p€*i*l,  a- wanting.  If  the  one  w&«i 
**  the  pilot  thai  woMthcred  tlio  storm/* 
t!jt*  oUiiT  wajt  **nimia  proct^lliB  timi- 
«lit«;**  anil  whilst  the  boldness  of  the 
f<»mu*r,  by  confronting,  overcame  the 
must  formidable  dan!;4<rs,  the  shrink- 
ing  timidity  of  the  latU*r,  by  eschcwin;;, 
h^s  only  rendere^l  comparativelv  \v»m*t 
danKers  more  inveterate,  untd  they 
can  nowy  bv  scarcely  any  ability,  bo 
averted.  'I'hey  have  become  almost 
chruoic  in  our  constitutional  system. 

But  was  he  not  a  mat  man?  If 
the  c|aesdoii  be,  was  he  fit  to  lead  a 
a  itrnU  party?  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion  in  saying,  ho  was  not.  He  was 
rsrvntially  a  subaltern,  and  loat  his 
htiftil  from  too  high  an  elevation.  A 
prtat  man  mu^t  in!»]>irc  hin  follow- 
in  with  confidence,  lie  only  mode 
ihine  nearest  to  him  feel  tliat  he 
was  unfit  to  denl  with  ciitieal  einor- 
pnctes,  and  thosK*  at  a  di>tance  to  feel 
that  they  were  l>etniye<l.  He  broke 
up,  and  «catu»rctl  to  the  windj),  the 
lutjrit  |fuwerful  party  £ii;;laiid  ever 
Mw,  and  that  at  a  time  when  such  a 
|«rty  sevimHl  indispensable  for  the  pn*- 
«(*rvation  of  the  empire.  And  thia  ho 
did  unon  grounds  by  which  no  man 
coukl  be  satisfunl,  which  surpriHe<l  his 
enemies  almost  as  much  a^i  they 
pirved  his  friends.  With  such  a  por- 
uamentary  armv  as  he  hud  at  his 
cummandy  handkMl  pro|N.Tly  and  nuu 
nasv^  visi4y,  he  mi<;Dt  have  onelled  all 
duoNrstic  faction,  and  bade  defuince  to 
the  hoitility  of  th«*  world. 

In  the  sense  mentioned,  then*fore, 
it  i«  our  oftinion  that  he  woii  not  a 
pt«t  man.  But  be  must  not  Im  con- 
fiiunikd  with  little  men.  If  he  was  a 
Mbahcm,  as  we  have  stated,  ho  was 


tho  fiMost  of  subaltern^.  Under  a 
chief,  like  either  cf  the  Pitts,  he  would 
have  been  invaluable.  His  adroitness 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
tletni!?*  wcix*  eoustimmate,  and  ho  pos- 
M'sted  sreat  skill  as  ii  financier ;  attdud 
to  which,  he  was  always  ready  and 
well-informed  upon  every  subject  con. 
necte<l  with  the  department  over  which 
he  pn*sidiHl.  It  might  be  truly  said 
of  him  that  he  would  lie  deemed  <'  con- 
sensu  onmium  dignus  impcrio  nisi 
iniiH'rflsset.** 

but  did  he  leave  behind  him  no  great 
measures,  as  evidences  of  his  ability 
and  monuments  of  his  fame  ?  He  did. 
His  n^visal,  amendment,  and  condens- 
at  ion  of  the  criminal  law  is  a  great 
IxMm  to  his  country.  He  found  otir 
criminal  ctnle  a  mass  of  contradiction 
and  confusion,  and,  like  the  code  of 
Dnu*o,  written  in  blood ;  and  he  de- 
voted days  and  nights  of  intense  labour 
to  the  reduction  of  it  to  its  present 
form ;  cbissifving  its  enactments,  sim- 
plifying its  forms,  and  mitigating  its 
severity,  until  it  is  no  longer  a  disgrace 
to  social  man,  but  may  vie,  in  hu. 
roanity  and  perspicuous  simplicity,  with 
the  most  enlighteneil  co<U*s  of  criminal 
iurisprudeneo  that  have  ever  ap[)earc<l 
m  the  world.  For  this  he  should  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered. 

L  pon  the  merit  of  his  great  currency 
measure,  as  we  before  8tate<l«  we  do 
not  pronounce.  It  has  not  as  yet,  in 
our  judgment,  liecn  sufficiently  testinl. 
There  is  no  dotibt  that  by  it  he  Ih.>- 
cnn)c  the  i<U>l  of  the  chruseocrai-y. 
No  sooner  were  its  ciiectj  felt  thau  all 
the  worship|)ers  of  mammon  fell  down 
Ijcfons  hini.  His  merits  in  staying; 
public  eriHlIt,  and  putting  monetary 
transactions  n|M)n  what  he  deerniHl 
a  soli«l  foundation,  were  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  forpet  fulness  of  his  errors  and 
his  short-comings  in  matters  far  more 
iinport^int.  It  is  true  he  double. 
nvete<i  the  chains  of  the  debtor ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  creditor, 
who,  for  that,  forgave  him  all  his  ter- 
giversations, and  to  whom  his  pro- 
l)0|>ery  and  his  anti-com^law  policy 
were  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when 
weighe<l  against  his  transcendent  me- 
rits in  making  the  pound  a  veritable 
pound,  and  enabling  the  Shylo<>ks  of 
the  day  to  claim  much  more  than  that 
for  which  they  hml  Imrgained. 

Nor  do  we  prcitume  to  say,  that 
hitherto  the  good    of   his    cum:ncy 
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measure  lias  not  pre<lomin.'iU}il  over 
the  evil ;  nor  even  that  it  was  not^  when 
it  passed,  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
been  done.  The  evil  which  he  had  to 
remedy  was,  a  currency  running  wildly 
towards  the  extreme  of  depreciation ; 
and  he  put  upon  it  an  Egyptian  curb 
which,  at  all  events,  restrained  its 
headlong  course,  so  that  one  evil,  thnt 
of  a  circulation  in  excess,  was  avoid, 
ed.  Whether  something  might  not 
have  been  concurrently  done  to  pre- 
vent the  other  evil,  that  of  a  circulation 
in  deficiency,  we  omit,  for  the  present, 
to  inquire.  But  subsequent  experi- 
ence enables  us  to  state  positively, 
that  against  that  evil  Sir  Robert  was 
not  equally  on  his  guard ;  and  future 
expenunoc  will,  we  trust,  enable  some 
equally  able  man  to  remcdv  the  defect 
by  some  arrangements  which,  while 
they  e2ise»  shall  not  injuriously  relax, 
our  monetary  reo:ulations,  but  give  to 
the  currency  a  kind  of  clastic  accom* 
uiodation  to  our  growing  trading 
anil  morcantile  req^uirements. 

Of  the  private  cnaractor  of  tliis  cmi- 
ncnt  man  there  is,  there  could  be,  but 
one  opinion.  It  wa.s,  in  the  highest 
degree,  excellent.  He  was  the  light 
anti  the  Joy  of  the  domestic  circle ;  and 
his  charities  found  their  stealthy  way  to 
manv  an  abode  of  suQcring  and  of  an. 
cuisu,  where  the  artist  lay  upon  the 
bed  of  sickness,  hcart-brukun  aud  des- 
titute ;  or,  more  unhappy  still,  with  a 
family  around  him  pming  for  food. 


Often  has  tfio  man  of  let  tens,  whoH^ 
pen  had  been  dij^XMi  in  gmll  against 
aim,  found  m  hiin«  when  overtaken  by 
want  and  woe,  a  munificent  beocCie* 
tor.  Nor  were  these  deeds  of  mercy 
few  and  far  between.  It  is  oar  beliff 
that  an  appeal  to  his  oompasnoo, 
whether  by  Iriend  or  enemy,  never  was 
made  in  vain ;  that  neither  his  car  nor 
his  purse  were  ever  closed  to  the  talc 
of  calamity,  from  whomsoever  it  pro. 
coeded;  and  that  he  was  as  simple  a>l 
unostentatious  in  the  mode,  as  bo  was 
liberal  in  the  measure  of  his  princil v 
charities.  Doubtless  all  those  work  a 
of  love  returned  largely  into  his  ovn 
bosom;  and  when  ne  sofiuicd  nn^ 
keenly  under  what  he  deemed  the  do- 
traction  and  malignity  of  partv  hat*.-, 
'*  sweet  must  have  been  the  o<iour  <  1' 
their  memory,  and  pleasant  the  balai 
of  their  consolation." 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  him.  Ai 
a  public  man,  a  sense  of  duty  has  com- 
pelled us  to  deal  with  him  with  a  poio. 
fill  fidelity.  If  wo  have  nothing  ci- 
tcnuated  his  defects  and  errors  aa  a 
politician,  we  are  not  oonscioos  *( 
having  set  down  aught  in  malice.  We 
arc,  perhaps,  too  near  the  acene  of  hb 
actings  and  doings  to  judge  with  enliiv 
impartiality  of  his  character  as  a  minis- 
ter. But  Uie  judgment  which  we  have 
formed  is  now  bt^foro  the  reader,  an.l 
we  believe  it  will  not  be  found  to  di/ltr 
widely  from  the  award  of  an  ii 
posterity. 
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THE  EUPHRATES  EXPEDITION.* 


An  account  of  this  expedition  has  been 
long  due.  Wo  will  not,  however,  say 
that  the  work  now  before  us  could 
have  been  forthcoming  much  sooner. 
Were  we  even  to  ignore  the  validity  of 
the  reasons  which  the  author  gives  in 
his  preface  for  delay,  we  could  not  well 
expect  to  have  been  put  in  possession 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  mass  of 
original  research  which  this  valuable 
work  contains — so  far  at  least  as  these 
two  volumes,  now  published,  may  be 
taken  as  representing  it.  We  are  be> 
times  a-weary  of  the  rough-and-ready 
writing  of  the  day,  when  the  scribe, 
for  shortness,  seems  to  indite  with  the 
type  instead  of  the  pen ;  and  we  are 
content  to  await  even  the  tardy  sub- 
stance of  a  good  book,  rather  than  put 
up  with  its  counterfeit,  though  lur- 
nished  to  order  at  the  earliest  notice. 
Did  the  question,  however,  exclusively 
turn  on  a  matter  of  time,  the  causes 
which  postponed  the  publication,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  would  go  far  to 
relieve  Colonel  Chesney  of  respon. 
sibility.  But  on  this  point  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  let  him  speak  for 
nimsclf:-- . 

"  The  illustrations  selected  by  the  officers 
to  elucidate  the  exi)edttioD,  were  put  in  hand 
at  the  earliest  moment,  with  a  clear  under- 
standing that  two  would  be  completed  each 
week ;  but  when  nearly  five  years  had 
elapsed,  the  author  was  obliged  to  seek  re- 
dress In  a  court  of  law ;  and  a  verdict  was 


scarcely  obtained,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  plates,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
artillery  in  China. 

**  The  alternative  of  postponing,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  publication  of  the  work,  or 
of  going  on  half-pay,  placed  the  author  in  a 
state  of  painful  embarrassment.  He  had  in- 
curred a  serious  outlay,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recover  if  possible ;  and  he  was  most 
anxious  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  in 
furtherenoe  of  which,  part  of  the  funds 
granted  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  position  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  would  not  justify  him  in 
making  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  quitting 
active  service,  particularly  as  he  had  been 
serving  without  pay  when  commanding  the 
expedition ;  and  neither  the  minute  regard- 
ing an  increase  of  army  rank,  nor  the  repay- 
ment of  the  expenses  incurred  previously  to 
the  expedition,  had  been  realised  by  Govern- 
ment :  the  hope  also  of  assistance  from  the 
Board  of  Control  and  India  House  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  work  had  been  disap- 
pointed. 

**  The  author  eventually  set  out  for  China ; 
and  about  half  the  first  volume  being  printed, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  leisure  of  the  voyage  to  im- 
prove the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 
The  recent  success  in  deciphering  the  cruci- 
form character,  has  also  led  to  some  facts 
which  served  to  elucidate  several  important 
points  in  the  Persian  history. 

"  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  England  in 
portions,  as  it  was  prepared,  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  volume  was  completed.  Soma 
difficulty,  caused  by  the  author's  absence, 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  index-map, 


*  *'  The  Expedition  for  the  Snr\'ey  of  the  Kivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  carried  on  by  Order 
of  the  British  Government,  in  the  Years  1635,  1836,  and  1837  ;  preceded  by  Geographical 
and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Regions  situated  between  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indus."  In 
4  vols.  With  fourteen  Maps  and  Charts;  and  embellished  with  ninety- seven  plates, 
besides  numerous  wood-cuts.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cliesiiey,  R.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Colonel  in  Asia,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  By  Authority.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.     1650. 
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Am  Aorotiiit  of  this  cxpe<]ition  has  beon 
lonp  due.  We  will  not,  however,  »ay 
that  the  work  now  before  us  eould 
have  bi'cn  forthcomin;;  much  fk)oner. 
Wen*  we  even  to  i;:iio«j  the  validity  of 
lh«»  rea>on5  which  the  author  gives  in 
hi'preliM^  f«>r  deby,  we  could  not  well 
ti|>»Tt  to  hiive  btM»n  put  in  possession 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  mass  of 
oHinnal  research  which  this  Taluablo 
work  contains—so  far  at  least  as  theso 
two  volume^  now  publishe<l|  may  be 
taken  as  representing  it.  We  are  be. 
times  a-weary  of  the  rou«rh-and-ready 
writing  of  the  day,  when  the  scribe, 
for  >hortnc«s  nhmhs  to  indite  with  the 
trpe  instead  of  the  pen ;  and  we  arc 
ri>nlent  to  await  even  the  tardy  &ub. 
•tanci'  <»f  a  pn<Hl  book,  ratlicr  than  put 
'  I'  with  iLi  counterfeit,  tliough  lur- 
t  I'hcd  to  onler  at  the  earliest  notice. 
!>»•!  the  question,  however,  exclusively 
t-ini  on  a  matter  of  time,  the  causes 
wh  «'h  po)»t(>one'l  the  publication,  as 
«t»ti>4l  in  tlie  preface,  would  go  far  to 
n'lii'To  Cokmcl  Chesney  of  respon. 
*iMlity.  Boi  on  this  point  it  may, 
p*rham,  be  well  to  let  uiui  speak  for 
bMa«cif:<— 

**  Ty»  inostrjlkms  ftcfectrtl  hv  the  <  (Rcvn 
t^Wmilaf*  tiic  cx|HHlitJMO,  i«4*fv  put  in  hand 
St  lh»  rjrIW'H  nioiix'nt,  with  a  t!.'.ir  iintW- 
*tix.  Ij.*^  iltAi  two  wouM  be  c«tm|it«tcd  each 
«'rk ;  hot  wbco  nrariy  fiw  years  had 
litl'"*!*  the  aotbor  wa«  ottltj^cd  to  »oek  r^ 
<:'  u  la  a  court  of  law;  aitd  a  vcriUct  was 


scarcely  oUalnad,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
immediate  completion  of  the  plateii,  when  h« 
was  onk'rod  to  take  the  command  of  the 
artillery  in  China. 

"  The  alternative  of  postponing,  for  an  in- 
definite  period,  the  publication  of  the  work,  or 
of  going  on  half- pay,  placed  the  author  in  a 
state  of  painfal  embarrassment.  He  bad  in- 
curred a  serious  outUy,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recover  if  poasible ;  and  be  was  roost 
anxioiu  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  in 
Atrtherenoe  of  which,  part  of  the  ftuids 
granted  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasoiy; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  poaitfen  as  a 
soklier  of  fortune  would  not  jaatify  him  la 
owking  such  a  Mcrifice  as  that  of  quitting 
active  service,  particularly  as  he  had  been 
serving  without  f^ay  when  commanding  the 
expeilition;  and  neither  the  minute  regard- 
ing an  locreaae  of  army  rank,  nor  the  repay- 
ment of  tlie  expenses  incurred  previously  to 
tlie  expedition,  had  been  realised  by  Govern- 
ment :  the  hope  also  of  asMstanoe  from  tba 
Board  of  Control  and  India  House  towards 
the  expenses  of  tlie  work  bad  been  disap- 
pointetL 

"  The  author  eventually  set  out  for  China ; 
and  about  half  tlie  first  volume  being  printed, 
he  availed  him«(>If  of  tlie  opportunity  af- 
for(l«<l  by  the  leisure  of  the  voyage  to  im- 
prove the  remaining  portion  of  the  work. 
The  rrceut  success  in  deciphering  the  cruct- 
ft>rm  character,  has  also  led  to  some  facts 
whi(*h  served  to  elucidate  tcveral  important 
points  in  tlie  Pirstan  hi^tory. 

**  The  manuMrif»t  was  sent  to  England  in 
portions,  as  it  was  prepared,  and  the  print- 
ing of  the  tint  vtilume  was  ccinploli'd.  8oma 
difticulty,  caused  by  the  author's  absence, 
pn'vented  tlie  completion  of  the  index-map, 


*  **  The  Expedition  fur  the  Snr^'ey  of  the  Rivera  Euphrates  ami  Tigris,  carried  on  by  Order 
«f  th«  Britkh  Government,  in  the  Yean  1B35,  1836,  and  1H37 ;  preceded  b}-  Gcographkal 
s.  t  lii«tariral  fiuict^  of  the  Regbns  situato*!  between  the  Rivers  Nile  and  Indns."  In 
i  ••4k  With  touriren  Msps  and  Charts;  and  embellished  with  ninety-seven  plates, 
'  >•  anmcroQt  wond^nitn.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  ('lie«>iii'y,  R.A.,  K.K.S^  F.R.O.S., 
('.  !>nr|  in  A^,  C«imman'ler  of  the  K.\|)rditivn.  lly  Aulliurity.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Lon- 
•im :  |>«gman,  Bfvwn,  Gixen,  and  Longmans.     1850. 
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and  of  the  map  of  Arabia,  till  his  return; 
M'hen,  the  difficulties  being  removed,  the 
maps  were  finished,  and  the  printing  of  the 
second  volume  proceeded. 

**  By  an  accident,  -which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on,  the  author,  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose,  together  with  otlier 
valuable  effects,  a  large  portion  of  the  manu- 
script ;  and  the  time  since  spent  in  making 
good  ^he  deficiency  led  to  a  still  furtlier 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  work/' — 
Pre/ace  to  Vol.  /.,  pp.  17,  19. 


Had  the  author,  beforehaiul,  in  snak- 
ing an  estimate  of  hi»  undertaking, 
set  down  a  higher  figure  for  his  item 
of  contingencies,  he  might  have  pos- 
sibly conceived  it  desirable  to  publii<h, 
in  the  first  instance,  an  outline  or  re- 
port of  the  expedition,  and  to  adjourn 
nis  larger  treatment  of  the  subject  to 
a  future  day.  We  are,  however,  well 
aware  of  the  difiiculties  that  contract- 
ors, whether  in  masonry  or  literature, 
experience  in  ganging  the  probable 
time  and  outlay  of  a  great  work  ;  and 
hence  we  are  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ances for  miscalculations  on  this  score, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  a  first 
essay,  as  this  is ;  and  where  the  author, 
hitherto  more  conversant  with  camps 
than  with  the  more  peaceful  arena  of 
letters,  had  to  turn  his  sword  into  his 
pen — a  far  more  critical  mctamor- 
pilosis  than  .its  conversion  into  a 
ploughshare.  Besides,  there  are  some 
minds  incapable  of  working  on  a  small 
scale.  This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  author's,  who  is  excursive,  and 
seems  to  want  the  epitomising  power. 
On  the  whole,  as  matters  have  turned 
out,  we  are  all  the  better  pleased  that 
he  has  followed  his  natural  bent.  The 
appearance  of  a  sketch,  such  as  we 
speak  of,  would  have  satisfied  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  but  might  have  cilected 
nothing  moi-e.  The  expedition  and 
its  objects  were  well  known  to  have 
been  dropped  at  the  time  by  an  in- 
coming ministry,  and  hence  a  mere 
brochure  on  the  subject  would  most 
probably  have  answered  no  substantial 
purpose  whatsoever,  whilst  it  might 
have  adjourned,  sine  diCf  the  ^vo^k  be- 
fore us,  instead  of,  tis  is  now  the  case, 
postponing  it  to  a  time  when  it  may 
be  more  practically  available.  We 
conceive  that  the  present  is  far  more 


propitious  than  any  previous  period  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise,  that 
the  facilities  for  its  accomplishment 
are  now  greater,  and  the  public  mind 
more  ripe  for  the  subject. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  growing 
impression   seems  to  be  entei*tained, 
that  the  East  and  West  have  been 
too  long  separated  by  an  imaginary 
circle  of  longitude ;  that  Europe  may  be 
brought  nearer  to  Asia;  that  the  transit 
from  the  Levant  to  Hindostan  may  be 
abbreviated  to  a  tenth  of  its  distance  ; 
and  that  the  means  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  continents  thus  accruing, 
and  their  results — commerce,  arts,  and 
civilisation— must  no  longer  be  left  un- 
developed.    There  is  no  doctrine   of 
Finality  applicable  to  steam  locomo- 
tion, no  more  than  there  is  to  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.     The  steam-engine, 
the  pioneer  of  social  reformation,  is  al- 
rea(ly  on  its  road  from  the  West,  and  is 
approaching  the  frontier  of  Turkey' ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  starting 
from  the  Ejist,  and  projecting  its  course 
from  Calcutta  to  Hyderabafl,  and  so 
forward.     These  two  must  meet,  and 
possibly  at  no  distant  day,  at  the  sta- 
tion-huuse   at    Biissorah.     A  belt  of 
semi-civilisation,  more  especially  there 
whei*e  knowledge  first  dawned  on  the 
human  race,    cannot  long    interpose 
between  enlightenment  on  both  sides. 
It    is    between   two    fires — those    of 
science,  too — and  hence  must  succumb 
to  cultivation.     It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  t,hat  perhaps  within  the  limits 
of  a  present  generation.     Already  a  gi- 
gantic international  scheme*  has  been 
proposed   for  connecting  Vienna,   to 
which  there  is  now  nearly  a  continuous 
railroad  from  Ostend — through  Pesth, 
Constantinople,   Asia  Minor,   Persia, 
Belochistan,  with  India— still  further, 
with  China.     Here  political  questions, 
of  an  apparently  complicated  and  ha- 
zardous natun^,  may  start  up  for  solu- 
ticm,  the  more  prominent  one  being 
the  old  rivahy  between  the  Slavonian 
and  the  Saxon  in  the  East.     Still,  these 
questions  will  have  to  be  solved  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  will  most  probably  be 
cither  Russia  or  Great  Britain  that 
will  occupy  the  head  of  the  Board  as 
Chairman  and  Manager  of  the  '*  Asia 
Minor,  Euphrates,  Persia,  and  Belo- 
chistan  Railway  and  Steam  Company." 
First    come    will,    perhaps,   be    first 


*  Vide  Times  Newspaper,  7th  February,  1850. 
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Boryed  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others. 
This  n-ork,  then,  treating  so  kr^ely 
as  it  does  of  thoac  regions  which  ma/ 
possibly  again  become  the  theatre  of 
great  historical  events,  and  of  a  river 
which  may  again  plav  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  makes 
Its  appearance  roost  opportunely  just 
now. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  origin  of  the  expedition  and  its 
results.  In  the  year  1829,  the  steam 
navigation  between  Bombay  and  Suez 
was  first  practically  set  on  foot.  It 
was  a  great  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious routes.  Still,  its  expense  was 
found  to  be  considerable,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  south-west  monsoon  on 
the  Red  Sea  in  summer  made  the  navi. 
gation  difficult  and  perilous  during 
that  season.  Hence,  after  five  years* 
trial  of  this  line,  the  Government  was 
disposed  to  entertain  any  proposal  that 
promised  to  better  the  communication 
with  India,  or  rather  they,  and  their 
agents,  had  themselves  meantime  in« 
stituted  such  inquiries  as  subsequently 
eventuated  in  the  prospect  of  a  more 
desirable  route  to  Bombay  than  that 
of  the  Red  Sea,  namely,  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  ef- 
fect these  inquiries  were  finally  made 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  au- 
thor, who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  was  about 
to  visit  the  Turkish  provinces,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  condition,  and  to 
whom  it  was  abo  proposed  1^  Mr. 
Cartwright,  the  Consul- General  at 
Constantinople,  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  testing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pea- 
cock, of  the  India  Board,  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  Euphrates  for  steam 
navigation. 

The  same  suggestion  was  also  made 
to  him  a  short  time  after  by  Mr.  Barker, 
the  Consul-Gencral  in  Egypt,  who  had 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
a  list  of  queries  respecting  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  proposed 
route  to  India  by  the  Euphrates  and 
of  that  by  the  Red  Sea.  Accordingly, 
the  author  investigated  the  two  lines, 
descending  the  river  on  a  raft  of  hur- 
dles, and  exploring  the  Red  Sea  from 
Suez  to  Kosseir.  The  expedition  to 
survey  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which 
took  place  about  three  years  after  these 
preliminary  investigations,  was  the  re- 
sult. It  sailed  from  England,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Chesney,  in 


February,    1835,  and  arrived  in  the 
Orontes  in  the  April  of  the  same  yoar. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  it  was  not  until  several  months 
after  that  the  steam  vessels  which  were 
destined  to  navigate  the  rivers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  out  in  pieces, 
were  transported  in  detail  from  the 
Orontes  to  Bir,  the  starting-point  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  were  there  put  to- 
gether— these  various  steps  having  only 
been  effected  by  incredible  labour  and 
perseverance,  and  at  the  cost  of  seve- 
ral valuable  lives.    The  descent  of  the 
Euphrates  commenced  in  March,  1836. 
The  larger  of  the  two  steamers,  named 
the  Euphrates  after  the  river,  achieved 
its  object,  as  most  of  our  readers  re- 
collect, and  anchored  in  Bussorah  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.     The  fate  of  the 
other,  the  Tigris,  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  one  of  those  preternatural 
hurricanes  which  occur  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  world's  history,  will,  doubt- 
less, also  be  remembered.  Subsequent- 
ly two  different  ascents  were  made  of 
the  Karun,  and  two  descents  of  the 
Bahamishir,  whilst  the  Tigris  river  was 
twice  ascended  upwards  of  400  miles 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Euphra- 
tes, thus  proving  the  navigability  of 
the  river.    But  to  these,  the  more  li- 
teral objects  of  the  expedition,   the 
labours  of  Colonel  Chesney,  and  the 
other  enterprising  men  who  formed  it, 
were  not  confined.    A  detached  set  of 
operations  was  meanwhile  carried  on. 
The  greater  part  of  northern  Syria* 
that  portion  which  would  be  necessarily 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Euphrates  if  realised,  was  surveyed, 
and  cventmdly  mapped ;  a  line  of  le- 
vels from  the  sea  to  that  river,  and 
from  it  again  to  the  Ti^is  near  Bag- 
dad, was  completed ;  !North  Mesopo- 
tamia was  explored ;  the  geography  of 
Susiana,  hitherto  very  inaccurate,  was 
rectified;  geological  examinations  were 
extended  from  the  Levant  to  the  ri. 
vers,  and  from  the  Taurus  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  extensive  mines  of  coal, 
iron,  and  plumbago  were  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers ;  and  above 
all,  the  materials  and  natural  facilities 
for  commerce  were  found  in  abundance. 
Nor  has  this  been  asserted  in  a  mere 
vague  and  general  way  by  the  author. 
Bere,  as  daewhere,  he  substantiates 
his  statements  by  facts  and  figures; 
and  gives  a  fiill  tabular  account  of  the 
present  ^tate  of  commerce  in  these  re- 
gions, pursuing  it  from  India  up  thQ 
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Persian  Gulf  and  the  two  rivers  to  the 
Levant,  Constantinoj)lc,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  showing  what  he  conceives 
to  be  its  great  capability  of  enhirge- 
ment,  and  the  deep  interest  the  Bri- 
tish merchant  has  in  being  the  agent 
to  fully  develope  it.  We  must  refer 
those  more  specially  interested  in 
matters  of  this  natm*e  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  complete  account.  We, 
however,  cannot  pass  on  from  this 
important  section  of  the  subject  with- 
out presenting  a  few  extracts  from  it. 
After  tracing  the  course  of  com- 
merce from  India  to  0rmu2,  and  up 
the  Persian  Gulf  until  he  comes  to 
Mohammerah,  in  the  district  of  Su- 
fliana,  Colonel  Chesney  proceeds  to 
say:— 


'*  The  next  portisMohammerah,  forty-one 
miles  up  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
K^n,  a  place  already  possessing  consider- 
able trade,  which  is  capable  of  great  increase. 
The  river  has  been  found  to  be  navigable  for 
steamers  as  far  as  Shuster,  which  would 
form  an  admirable  centre  for  trade,  and 
where  the  appointment  of  an  English  resident 
would  be  attended  with  great  advantages  to 
oommerce. 

*'In  1880,  the  author  descended  the  Ka- 
riin  in  a  large  Arab  vessel  carrying  cargo, 
and  it  has  since  been  navigated  on  three 
occasions  by  steamers." — Appendix^  vol.  IL 
p.  701. 

A^ain,  having  stated  the  great  com- 
mercial facilities  of  Bussorah,  Kurnah, 
and  Bagdad,  more  especially  of  the 
second,  he  says  :-— 

"The  next  place  of  importance  on  the 
Tigris  is  Hosul ;  and  here  a  considerable 
opening  for  British  oommerce  exists.  The 
present  consumption  of  English  goods  in 
Mosal  and  the  adjacent  country  is  mora 
than  sufficient  to  support  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, although  these  goods  are  at  present 
carried  thither  from  Aleppo,  Damascus,  or 
Baghd^,  by  native  traders  of  small  capital, 
who  pay  a  very  heavy  duty  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  and  are  purchased  from  third  or  fourth 
hands,  by  which  the  prices  to  the  consumers 
are  so  enormously  enhanced,  as  to  place  the 
articles  almost  b^ond  their  reach.  A  piece 
of  print,  worth  thirteen  shillings  in  Man- 
chester, is  sold  in  Mosul  for  thirty- two  shil- 
lings. The  English  merchants,  however, 
only  pay  three  per  cent.  The  houses  at 
presoit  receiving  British  goods  in  S^Tia  are 
nearly  all  commission  houses,  and  conse- 
quently nnable  to  sell  so  cheaply  by  ten  per 
cent,  as  the  regular  merchant,  which  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  Arab  trade.   If  mer* 


cantilo  houses  were  cstriblished  at  Mosul  and 
Dizdr-Bckr,  goods  arriving  from  England, 
even  without  the  proposed  facilities  of  steam, 
could    be    transported  at  a  comparatively 
small    cost    from  Alexandretta   to   Dizitr- 
Bekr,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  Mosul ; 
or  the  caravans  would  go  direct  from  Alexan- 
dretta to  Mosul,  and  tlie  consumers  w^ouUl 
thus  obtain  British  manufactures  at  little 
more  than  one-half  of  wliat  tlicy  pay  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  consumption  would  naturally 
increase.     The  trade  of  such  an  establish- 
ment would  probably  soon  extend  into  Persia, 
whose   Russian   trade   is    now    increasing. 
Calicoes  printed  near  Moscow  were  in  1839 
sold  in  Kordistin  and  Mesopotamia.     The 
products  of  these  countries  would  afford  ad- 
vantageous returns  to  England,  in  gall-nuts, 
sheep's  wool,    and  madder-roots.     Of  the 
former,  1,500  cantars,  about  350  tons,  are 
brought   annually    from   Mosul   alone    to 
Aleppo,  for  shipment  to  Europe,   and  an 
exchange  with  high-priced  foreign  goods  is 
effected    advantageously    to    both    parties. 
Prime  black  galls  can  be  purchased  at  Mosul 
at  950  piastres  per  cantar  of  187^  okes  (nn 
oke  of  Mosul  is  480  drachms)  ;  and  includ- 
ing all  expenses  of  carriage  to  Alexandretta, 
they  would,  when  ready  for  shipment,  amoimt 
to  1,800  piastres  per  cantar,  or  fifty-two 
shillings  per  cwt.    Sheep's  wool  is  abundant, 
and  of  very  fine  quality,  and  gives  a  hand- 
some profit,  even  under  the  present  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances.    Madder  roots,  fine 
goat's  wool,  yellow  wax,  and  arsenic,  are  also 
articles  of  profitable  export  from  Mosul  and 
Dizdr-Bekr.     The  articles  most  in  demand 
among  the  natives  are  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes,  muslins  (lappets),  printed  handker- 
chiefs, bleached  maddapolams,  forty  yards, 
fine  cotton  velvets,  gray  domestics  (calicoes), 
and  light  cloths,  such  as  are  called  ladies' cloth 
in  England :  there  is  also  a  considerable 
demand  for  zebras,  a  cotton -stuff  made  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley.    In  Mosul  they  use  a 
good  deal  of  water>twist  yam.  No.  20-30, 
for  making  a  light  jaconet,  which  they  print 
for  head-dresses ;  there  is  also  a  considerable 
consumption  of  cochineal  by  the  printers  and 
dyers  in  that  town.     In  any  mercantile  es- 
tablishment in  Mosul,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  person  at  home  acquainted  with 
the  taste  of  the  nativesi,  to  select  the  ^oods. 
The  great  attention  paid  by  the  Russians  to 
the  taste  of  these  countries,  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  tlieir  success  in  trade."^— 
Appendix^  voL  1^  pp.  702-3. 

Further  on  he  adds :— i 

"  It  is  therefore  evident  that  great  advan- 
tages to  commerce  would  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  an  English  consul  or  vice- 
consul  at  Angora,  and  the  encouragement 
.and  protection  which  would  thus  be  given  to 
trade.  At  present  a  thousand  native  mer- 
chants are  employed,  all  making  large  profits, 
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wliero  one  Enj^lisli  niorcliant  vould  stifHce. 
Tl»i8  part  of  Asia-Minor  is  well  peopled,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  The  people, 
also,  are  anxious  for  European  goods,  but 
from  passing  through  so  many  hands,  they 
are  at  present  too  dear  for  their  means. 
Russian  cutlery  is  much  in  demand,  there 
beinp:  no  supply  of  British  manufacture.  An 
£nglii«h  merchant,  who  has  occasionally  sup- 
ph^  goods  for  Asia-Minor,  recommends  loaf- 
sugar,  cofiee,  white  Manchester  cloths,  as 
tungils,  jaconets,  sheetings,  &&,  and  printed 
calicoes,  such  as  those  purchased  by  the 
Greek  merchants  (the  patterns  of  which 
should  be  selected  by  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  taste  of  the  country),  as  being  most 
suitable  at  present  for  the  markets  of  Mosul 
and  the  neighbouring  towns.  Tlie  same 
gentleman  has  given  it  as  his  ophiion  that 
the  sale  of  £100,000  worth  of  goods,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  manufactured,  would 
more  than  repay  the  country  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  without 
taking  into  account  the  merchants'  profits. 
This  calculation  was  made  with  reference  to 
the  present  trade,  which,  however,  ultimately 
would  be  lai^gely  increased." — Apptndxx^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  704. 

Finally,  he  winds  up  the  argument 
with  a  practical  matter-of-fact  moral, 
as  usual,  showing  that  it  is  no  mere 
fanciful  hypothesis  he  is  dealing  with : 

"  Under  such  promising  circumstances,  it 
seems  that  a  company  might  advantageously 
be  formed,  with  a  small  capital  (say  of 
£25,000,  in  £50  shares),  for  commercial 
purposes.  One  steamer  might  be  employed 
on  the  Euphrates,  commencing  at  Beles,  the 
port  of  Aleppo,  for  the  descent.  One  between 
Mohammerah  and  Baghdid,  and  a  third  on 
the  Karun — a  fouHh  steamer  being  kept  as 
a  reserve,  to  give  occasional  rest  to  the  offi- 
cers, men,  and  machinery  of  the  others.  The 
general  voyage  of  the  steamer  on  the  Euphra- 
tes might  bo  between  Beles  and  Hilldb,  a 
town  of  considerable  trade,  sixty  miles  below 
Fehejah,  descending  to  the  ports  of  Moham- 
merah and  Basrah,  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire. Feb^jah  is  the  place  of  transit  to 
BaghdiSd,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  it,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-three  and  a-half  miles. 
An  eligible  communication  would  thus  be 
opened  with  the  other  steamer  navigating 
the  Tigris.  From  Iskendenm  or  Suweidiyeh 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  to  Beles,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  every  facility  exists  for 
conveyance.  The  transit  may  occupy  six 
days  from  the  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  and  five 
or  six  more  to  Baghdad :  forty  days  is  an 
average  passage  fur  merchant  vessels  from 
England  to  Syria,  making  in  all  fifty-two 
days  to  that  internal  market.  Supplies 
would  also  reach  Baghdad  direct  from  Eng- 
land by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
channel  also  embraces  the  whole  intercourse 


with  India  and  the  Arabian  coast,  both  o.s 
to  goods  and  passcngei*}!:  the  traffic  and 
employment  for  steamers  might  possibly  be 
greater  here  than  on  the  Euphrates  above. 
The  products  of  Arabia  and  the  inland  coun- 
tries have  been  already  given  in  the  custom- 
house returns.** — Appendix^  voL  ii.,  p. 
705. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of 
commercial  men  to  these  hints  and 
statements.  They  are,  of  course,  far 
more  competent  to  appreciate  them 
than  we  are.  But  we  can  all  under, 
stand  the  great  advantages  of  increased 
facility  of  communication,  which  the 
route  by  the  Euphrates  unquestionably 
discloses.  Let  us  suppose  a  railway 
from  Iskenderiin  to  the  Great  River,  and 
let  us  further  suppose  an  electric  tele- 
graph along  that  line  of  railway,  and 
carried  down  the  river  navigation.  It  is 
true  that  the  breaking  of  the  wire  be- 
tween Dover  and  Ostend,  although  an 
accident  easily  reparable  there,  shows 
that,  as  yet,  we  cannot  expect  to  carry 
lines  of  electric  transit  under  water, 
through  any  wideexpanse  of  sea,  where  it 
would  be  exposed  to  chafing  on  a  rocky 
bottom,  as  in  all  sea-lines  it  must  be ; 
but  down  the  banks  or  bed  of  a  river, 
where  the  wire  might  be  hidden  in  a 
channel  specially  cut  for  it,  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  any  accident  of  that 
kind. 

Now,  supposing  this  project  taken  up 
in  a  national  spirit  by  our  Government, 
and  a  railway  and  electric  telegraph 
laid  from  Iskenderiin  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  telegraph  thence  continued 
along  the  river  navigation  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  would  only  take 
the  time  required  by  the  steamer  from 
Bombay  to  Basrah,  and  from  Isken- 
derfin  to  Trieste  (to  within  70  miles 
of  which  the  electric  telegraph  is  al- 
ready  in  operation  from  Ostend),  to 
^ve  us  our  Indian  intelligence.  That 
time  would  be  only  eight  or  nine 
days! 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Iskender^n 
are  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  port,  aU 
most  without  expense.  Supposing  the 
rocks  and  artificial  obstructions  to 
be  removed,  and  a  canal  cut  straight 
through  the  Lamlum  marshes,  and 
which  would  not  require  either  locks 
or  masonry,  there  would  then  be 
an  open  passage  along  the  Euphra^ 
tes  of  938  miles,  from  Ja'ber  to 
Basrah. 

Let  us  now  see  the  results  in  a  ta» 
bulated  form :— . 
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BY   SKA. 

Milca. 
London  to  Gibraltar,  at  15 

miles  per  hour  ...     1232 

Gibraltar  to  Malta  ...       990 

Malta  to  IskenderuQ  ...  980 
Iskendcrun  to  Ja*ber  ...  IIG 
Ja'ber  to  Basrah,  at  IG  miles  938 
Basrah  to  Bombay,  at  1 5  mi Ws  1 440 
Changes  and  delays 


D.  n. 


TIIROUOn   COXTINtNT. 


London  to  Trieste  by  Train 

3  10  Trieste  to  Iskendenm,   1,200  m^IcK, 
2  18       at  15  miles  per  hour   ... 

2  17  Iskenderun  to  Ja*ber 

0  o  Ja*ber  to  Basrah 

2  10'  Basrah  to  Bomboy 

4  0   For  delays,  &c. 

5  0 


18  12 


r.    ». 

t  \1 

8  ^ 

0  :» 

t  1* 

4  •• 
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messa(;es  both  watsu 
By  Electric  Telegraph  to  Trieste   ... 
Trieste  to  Iskcnderrm 
Iskendenin  to  Basnih,  Electric 
Basrah  to  Bombay         ...  ...  .», 

Delays  for  Steamers,  &c. 
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FROM  nOMBAT  TO  IjONDOX. 

DY   THR  CONTIKEXT. 


Bombay  to  Basrah,  1,440  miles,  at 

Id  miles  per  hour 
Basrah  to  Ja*ber,  938  miles,  at  12 

miles  per  hour 
Ja'bor  to  Iskcndcriin,  IIC  miles     ... 
Iskcnderun  to  Malta 
Malta  to  Gibraltar 
Gibraltar  to  London 
Changes  and  delays 


D.  n. 

Bombay  to  Ba<trah,  1440  miles 
4     0  .  Bnfirah  to  .Ia*ber 

I  Ja'ber  to  Iskendenm 
3     C  I  Iskenderun  to  Tri<»itc 
0     6  ■  Trieste  to  London 
2  17   Delays 
2  18 
8  10 
8     0 
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The  run  from  Trieste  to  Alexandria 
18  ftbout  130  miles  shorter  than  that  to 
Tskenderfin  from  the  same  ])ort ;  but 
practical  men  afllnn  that  the  latter  lias 
many  advantages,  particularly  during 
the  heavy  gales  of  the  winter  months, 
when  the  vessel  is  sheltered  by  the 
shores  of  Candia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
8:0.,  instead  of  beinir,  as  in  the  otlier 
case,  exposed  to  the  more  open  hca. 
Again,  the  harbour  of  L-kendcruu  Is 
perfectly  clear  of  shoals,  and  is  ap. 
proachable  by  night  as  well  as  by  tLiy, 
whereas  Alexandria  is  dangerous,  and 
at  times  can  scarcely  be  entered  even 
in  the  dav-time. 

The  Austrian  steamer  takes  five 
days  twelve  hours  from  Trieste  to 
Alexandria,  and  her  avcragi*  pa*5sa;:e 
to  Iskenderun  would  probanly  bo 
cfl<»cted  in  about  the  same  time.  Now 
all  this,  if  not  as  vet  ri/idlvronclu'-iNC, 
18  nevertheless  eminently  promising, 
and  worihjrof  the  fullest  invistiiMtjiui. 

But  to  return  to  Colonel  Che*ney 

• 

and  his  labours So  far  the  expi-ilition 

was  successful,  and  the  capability  of  tho 
Kuphrates  for  st'^am-navig  ition  wn<  put 


beyond  a  doubt.     That  diOictiltit^  «.*• 
tended  the  tirst  experiment  was  to  hstc 
lK*en  exp<»ctc4l.  Had  they  not  exi^U'-l, 
the  navigation  of  the  river  would  m  •  i 
probably    never    have   become  <»J-*»- 
lete ;  or  if  so,  would  long  stnre  bar  • 
been  restorecl.     It  was  to  have  l>^-. 
anti(Mputed    that   some    of  th^   r    ' 
lawless  of  the  Arab   trllies   sn-attrr^  I 
on  it.-^  banks— though  thcat*  u err  ff     1 
to  be   ctnnparatirely   few — would.  &• 
they    did   lu    H>me   insLancvs    a?*^''* 
the  stranger  who  had  appruachtid  tb*  r 
haunts.     A  critical  navi^niuon  in  soo' 
parts  of  the  river,  still  in  its  utur'' 
state,  was  also  to  have  hetFU  ptv«iii«r'*« 
and  hence  the  difficulties  at  Ijon''  rz, 
were  no  surprise,  exoej»t  in  thotr  H  i-t 
f^mnd  to  constitute  the  only  uauf. 
tlrawback  of  any   conscMjncncv ;   ».  1 
even  this  is  aMvrlaiuetl  to  W  t*a*il>  ri- 
medi.ible.     The  tempi'^t  that  «7A»'-i 
the  Tigri:^,  i\en>  it  indig^Doa«  to  t^ 
distn.*r,  wouhl  indeed  be  a  fonrnda** 
imp<'dimcnt;  but  this,  it  apfi«r«,  2.* 
we  have  bi»f«iro  statiMl,   was  a  pfccf'^ 
menon  of  swch  rare  occurreoc*  t«  :.» 
have  "•tnu'k  ev^n  the  i«ild  tonmi  h--- 
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Folf  of  these  rogions  with  astonish- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  tlic  practicability  of 
the  Euphrates  as  a  line  of  transit,  and 
the  opening  it  afforded  to  commerce  and 
civilisation,  were  apparent.  To  this 
conclusion  not  the  author  only,  but  all 
the  officers  and  official  functionaries 
of  the  expedition,  distinctly  assented. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  proofs  that 
Colonel  Chcsney  gave  or  his  fore- 
thought and  scrupulous  spirit  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  important  mis- 
sion, that  he  required,  at  two  different 
periods  of  it,  a  written  statement  of 
their  individual  opinions,  without  mu- 
tual reference  and  concert,  from  each 
of  his  fellow-travellers,  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Euphrates  for  navigation; 
and  these  he  transmitted,  their  con- 
tents being  unknown  to  him,  along 
with  his  own  statement,  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  It  is  no  derogation 
from  the  conscientious  motive  that  dic- 
tated this  procedure,  that  the  author 
saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  must  have  been  patent  to  all,  and 
that  they  could  come  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion. The  passage  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John 
Ilobhouse,  immediately  following  that 
in  which  he  mentions  this  arrangement, 
and  his  intention  to  enclose  the  severed 
statements  to  him,  is,  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  faith,  an  argu- 
ment worth  a  whole  volume  of  sys- 
tematic evidence.  He  says,*  "however 
nmch  the  opinions  may  vary  as  to  de- 
tails, I  conclude  that  every  man  who 
has  descended  the  river  with  Ids  eyes 
open  must  consider  the  Euphrates  na- 
vigable throughout  the  year  with  pro- 
per sized  vessels,  and  also  that  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  fuel  along  the  banks 
of  different  kinds ;  the  ix*st,  therefore, 
is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  to  be  consi- 
dered by  Government,  in  case  of  com- 
ing to  the  decision  to  open  the  river 
permanently." 

Judging  from  the  character  of  his 
published  despatches,  &c.,  and  the  work 
now  under  consideration.  Colonel  Chcs- 
ney  is  specially  a  man  uith  his  eyes 
open,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
which  we  take  to  bo  the  true  definition 
of  your  genuine  traveller  and  the  genius 
that  explores. 

"The  exploratory  voyages  in  descending 
and  ascending  the  rivers  Kdrtin,  Tigris,  and 


Knphratcs,  have  sufficiently  prove<l  tlie  prac- 
tiinliiliiy  ut*  their  iinvigation  with  vessel 
of  a  suitable  construction.  With  rvgard  to 
the  latter,  Lieutenant,  now  Commander  C. 
D.  Campbell,  of  the  Indian  navy,  having 
amended  the  river  from  the  bar  to  Belea,  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  a  distance  of  1,030  miles, 
using  chiefly  wood  and  bitumen  as  fuel,  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  author — *  I  quite  agree  with 
your  officers  regarding  the  d^cription  of 
vessels,  and  have  proposed  a  small  one  for 
the  rapids.  Even  without  this,  X  will  bring 
the  packets  in  sixteen  days  from  Basrah  to 
Beles,  after  a  little  more  experience  of  the 
river.* " — Appendix  N,  voL  !i.  p.  699. 

The  author,  and  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  returned  to 
England  in  1837i  but  the  ministry  wad 
now  changed,  and  the  enterprise  drop- 
ped. Consecutiveness  is  not  the  strong- 
est point  of  representative'  govern- 
ments, whilst  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
few  a<lvantages  which  m  some  sort 
atones  for  an  absolute  one.  The  la- 
bours, however,  of  the  able  and  reso- 
lute men  who  had  achieved  the  experi- 
ment were  recognised  by  the  country 
at  the  time,  and  the  author  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  first  Victoria 
medal  which  was  conferred  by  the 
Geographical  Society  for  signal  ser- 
vices. Bat  here  the  recognition  of 
these  services  terminated,  and  we  re- 
gret to  find,  from  a  few  words  in  the 
preface,  that  Colonel  Chesney  has  not 
only  not  obtained  the  honourable  guer- 
don which  might  have  been  well  award- 
ed to  his  distinguished  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  British  interests  and  of  science, 
but  IB  still  a  virtual  creditor  to  the 
State,  not  only  for  the  general  losses  he 
has  snstiiined  in  the  expedition,  but  for 
the  promise  of  pecuniary  aid,  on  the 
faith  of  which  he  contracted  expenses 
for  this  publication,  which,  even  under 
the  most  propitious  circumst^ces,  he 
fcan  never  expect  it  to  repay.  "VVe  put 
the  case  far  more  strongly  than  the  au- 
thor does,  who  drops  only  two  or  three 
modest  allusions  to  nis  disappointments, 
and  these  for  the  most  part  introducetl 
to  account  for  the  delay  of  his  work. 
But  we  like  fair  play,  and  we  do  think 
that,  one  or  two  cases  only  excepted, 
there  are  no  set  of  men  who  confront 
more  formidable  perils  to  life,  or  what 
is  worse,  to  reputation,  or  who  receive 
a  more  inadequate  return,  than  the 
pilgrims  of  travel  and  discovery,  who 


*  *'  Extracts  from  Communications  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Control,  relating  to  the  re* 
cent  Expedition  to  the  Rivers  Euplirates  and  Tigris;  and  its  Results."    1838. 
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tropical  oottntrieA,  should  occaAionnlly  be  ra  V 
ject  to  stormH  of  great  vioUnice,  is  to  b« 
expected  ;  and  that  it  really  is  so,  those  who 
returned  from  the  expedition  know  too  well ; 
but  the  jirevalcnce  and  extent  of  such  cala- 
mities appears  to  be  greatly  overrated  in 
popular  works.  Even  the  judicious  Niehbuhr 
pronounces  the  efifect  of  the  simoon  or  sinem 
to  be  instant  suffocation  to  every  living 
cieature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activity  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  car- 
cases of  the  dead  immediately  become  pu- 
trid. But  on  referring  the  question  of  the 
destruction  of  carcases  to  the  Aral>s  them- 
selves, Mr.  Werry,  then  Consul- General  for 
Syria,  thus  replies,  in  September,  1838:— 
'  I  had  a  meeting  here  of  the  chief,  Arghgle, 
and  of  the  Aenizeh  sheikhs  who  accompanied 
the  last  caravan  of  200  camels  from  Bagh- 
dad, and  though  some  of  them  have  tra- 
versed the  desert,  in  all  directions,  for  thirty 
years  past,  they  never  heard  of  a  caravan, 
nor  even  of  a  single  animal  or  man,  being 
buried  alive  in  the  sand  raised  by  a  whirl- 
wind. They  stated  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  surfice  soil  in  the  countries  which  they 
traversed  would  not  admit  of  being  raised 
in  columns  sufficiently  dense  to  inflict  such 
a  calamity;  and  that,  whatever  may  have 
occurred  in  the  African  desert,  nothing  of 
the  kind,  to  their  knowledge,  has  taken  place 
in  Arabia.  The  simoom,  however,  they  added, 
is  hot  and  suiTocating,  and  has  frequently 
caused  the  death  of  persons  who  have  been 
unable  to  shelter  themselves  from  its  delete- 
rious influence.  They  asserted  also,  that 
earthquakes  are  experienced  in  the  coun- 
try.' "—Vol.  L  pp.  673-80. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  tHree  great 
branches  of  the  Arab  family,  and  the 
tabtilar  lists  exhibitiDg  the  names  of 
the  modem  tribes,  along  with  their 
numerical  strength,  here  furnished, 
form  the  most  complete  resume  of  the 
subject  that  we  believe  is  extant,  and 
are  a  most  important  accession  to  our 
scanty  statistics  of  Arabia.  AVlien  we 
call  it  a  resume,  it  will  be  understood 
that,  in  the  collection,  the  author's  own 
independent  labours  occupy  the  largest 
share.  With  two  or  three  exceptions 
only,  all  the  tribes  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  those  of  the 
desert,  have  been  ascertained  and 
classified  by  Colonel  Chesney.  This 
is  the  more  creditable,  when  amongst 
his  fellow-labourcrs  we  find  such  cfis- 
tinguished  names  as  those  of  Purgstall, 
Burkhardt,  Spren^er/  &c. 

Having  to  deal  with  a  vast  and  dense 
congeries  of  matter-of-fact  in  this  vo- 
lume, the  author  seems  to  have  felt  the 
wish  occasionallyto  change  his  hahd,and 
to  refresh  both  himself  and  his  reader 


with  subjects  of  a  more  speculative  na- 
ture. Thus  he  enters  into  an  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  probiblepiteofFara- 
dbi*,  the  period  of  Job's  trial,  &c.  We 
do  not  object  to  these  curiosities  of  li- 
terature, when  sparingly  introduced, 
which  we  feci  bound  to  say  they  are 
in  this  case,  but  we  cannot  accept  them 
in  any  other  sense.  As  many  regions 
have  contended  for  the  honour  of  con- 
taining the  primaeval  seat  of  mankind 
as  have  for  the  birth-place  of  Homer ; 
and  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the 
former  case,  these  regions  comprise  an 
integral  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
as  compared  with  the  circumscribed 
space  within  which  the  birth-place  of 
the  bard  is  claimed,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  site  of  Paradise  is  both 
an  antedeluvian  and  semi-supernatural 
fact,  the  reserve  with  which  we  accept 
anjr  theory  whatsoever  on  the  subject 
is  mfinitely  enhanced.  The  author's 
^dews  on  the  subject  may,  however, 
interest  the  curious,  and  we  supply  an 
extract  :— 


''  It  most  be  admitted,  however,  that  in 
this  investigation  there  is  little  to  gukle  the 
inquirer  beyond  the  very  brief  description 
which  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
and  the  difSculty  of  the  research  is  the  great- 
er, as  the  designations  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  traced  among  those  which  vren 
imposed  by  a  people  whose  language,  in  all 
probability,  difiered  from  that  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  who,  moreover,  took  possession 
of  the  tracts  about  the  Black  and  Caspian 
eeas,  after  those  tracts  had  ceased  to  be  called 
by  their  original  names. .  .  .  Under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  any  attempt  to  elu- 
cidate the  geography  of  Eden  might  have 
been  deemed  hopeless,  if  it  were  not  that 
many  indications,  afforded  by  the  character 
and  natural  productions  of  the  coimtry,  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  during  the  progress 
of  my  rather  extensive  researches  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  From  these,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  the  Buphrates 
and  Hgris,  and  of  two  other  great  rivers,  ex- 
ist within  a  very  circumscribed  space  in  Ar- 
menia, I  have  beeA  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers 
known  by  the  comparatively  modem  names 
of  Halys  and  Araxes,  are  those  which,  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of  Pison 
and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country  within 
the  former  is  the  land  of  HavUah  ;  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still 
more  remarkable  territory  of  Cosh.  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  surprising  that  tra- 
dition should  have  as^gned  as  the  site  of  the 
earthly  Paradise  the  fertile  region  water- 
ed by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Halys, 
Araxes,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  especially 
ilnce  this  tract,  owing  to  the  variety  of  its 
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surface,  climate,  and  temperature,  is  adapt- 
ed for  the  growth  of  almost  every  tree  that  is 
pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  266-70. 

In  the  post-diluvian  question  of  the 
period  of  Job's  history,  the  author 
scarcely  evinces  as  much  ingenuity  as 
in  this  which  belongs  to  the  first  dawn 
of  creation.  His  theory'  seems  to  rest 
midnly  on  his  indentifymg  Eliphaz,  the 
Temanite,  who  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  with  a  person  of  that  name  who 
was  a  contemporary  with  Jacob,  thus 
fixing  the  year  1851  b.c.  as  that  in 
which  Job  lived.  But  we  do  not  think 
be  succeeds  in  establishing  this  identi- 
ty, and  on  the  whole  there  is  consider- 
able obscurity  in  the  reasoning.  The 
author  is  more  happy  in  his  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Ophir  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  adjacent  tracts. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  dif- 
fers  essentially  from  the  first,  resem- 
bUng  it  only  in  its  ulterior  object—the 
illustration  of  the  countries  of  which  it 
treats,  and  the  mass  of  research  it  ac- 
cumulates with  that  view.  No  cre>ace 
is  here  unpacked ;  evcrj-  line  is  freight- 
ed with  an  important  fact. 

The  first  fifteen  chapters  comprise 
an  abstract  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
as  connected  with  these  ^rcat  biblical 
regions,  from  the  dispersion  after  the 
Deluge  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Of  this 
section  of  the  work  the  first  seven 
chapters  may  be  described  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Old  Testament,  accom- 
panied  bv  a  kind  of  running  commen- 
tary in  the  shape  of  the  most  authentic 
versions  and  addetula  of  Gentile  writers. 
The  sacred  and  profane  chronicles,  thus 
placed  side  by  side,  and  mutually  illus- 
trating one  another,  are  mutually  cor- 
roborative  and  explanatory.  The  for- 
mer frequently  supplies  a  clue  to  elimi- 
nate the  truth  from  the  allegorical 
corruptions  of  the  latter,  whilst  these 
again,  even  through  the  unfaithful  pa- 
raphrase of  scriptural  facts  which  they 
present,  often  bear  witness  to  the  verity 
of  the  inspired  page ;  whilst,  meantime, 
the  importance  and  resources  of  those 
regions  which  were  in  ancient  times 
the  great  theatre  of  man's  activity, 
rendered  thus  more  apparent,  suggests 
the  inference  of  their  capability  for 
future  renovation. 

After  the  seventh  chapter  the  Scrip- 
ture hi^^tory  subsides,  and  the  cveuti*ul 


pagan  episodes  of  tljo  Younger  Cyrus 
and  the  Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
Alexander  tjbe  Great  and  Darius,  Su- 
rena,  Trajan,  and  Julian,  &c.,  suc- 
ceeding chronologically,  furnish,  by  a 
kind  of  lay  supp^lemcnt,  an  additional 
series  of  illustrations  of  these  countries, 
the  gcopraphy  ofthc  several  expedi- 
tions being  exhibited  in  maps  and  text. 
Then  follows  the  great  Arabian  story, 
its  propl^t  and  apocalypse,  its  duel  of 
ten  centuries  with  Christianity,  thre^ 
continents  forming  the  lists,. and  finally 
its  collapse  into  modern  insigniiicanco 
and. inanity.  This  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  the  fiflcenth  chapter. 

The  four  remaining  ones  ai-t)  inde- 
pendent dissertations,  but  bear  more 
or  less  practically  on  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  They  treat,  respectively, 
of  the  intercourse  between  Asia. and 
Europe  fi'om  the  earHest  ages,  their 
ancient  and  modern  commerce,  and  the 
literature,  science,  and  ai*t  of  the  Wes- 
tern  Asiatic  countries.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is  almost  an  eneyclopu^dia 
in  itself,  and  carries  the  reader  through 
a  larpe  and  diversified  field  of  research. 
It  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  de- 
finition that  may  be  given  to  the  ex- 
tremely vague  expression,  **  physical 
geography,"  whether  this  plan,  viewed 
as  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  first 
volume,  on  the  whole  fulfils  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  does  not  fall  short  of,  however 
it  may  exceed  it.  Its  adequacy  can 
only  be  disputed  on  the  ground  of  its 
superabundance. 

The  historical  sketches  in  this  volume 
are  an  important  accession  to  the  de- 
partment to  which  they  belong,  sup- 
plying, as  they  do,  a  series  of  new  ver- 
sions taken  on  the  spot,  with  all  the 
reality  of  personal  inspection  to  verify 
them,  of  those  great  events  which  cha- 
racterise the  annals  of  the  East,  from 
the  period  of  the  first  C}tus,  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Their  value  consists 
mainly  in  their  painstaking  fidelity,  the 
fastidious  accuracy  and  severity  of  truth 
with  which  the  writer  sifts  cverv  fact, 
and  maps  the  whole  course  of  the  his- 
tory.  But  neither  is  that  interest 
wanting  which  invites  the  general  read- 
er ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  attrac- 
tive, that  it  is  not  artificially  excited  in 
order  to  cater  for  his  amusement,  but 
seems  to  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
author's  own  enthusiasm  for  his  sub- 
ject.   Thus  the  accounts  of  the  battle 
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of  ArbeJay  of  Alexander's  intrepid  as- 
satdt  in  tiie  battle  with  tlie  Malli,  of 
Zenobia,  and  her  defence  of  Fabn  jora, 
&c.»  &c.— all  of  them  already  familiar 
passages  of  history—derive  a  freshness 
and  originality  from  the  earnest  spirit 
in  which  they  are  recounted.  But  it 
isy  perhaps,  the  classical  scholar  and 
the  mihtary  student  who  will  find  these 
sketches  more  practically  available. 
They  will  here  find  the  <<  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand"  and  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Alexander  traced  with  an  offi- 
cial precision  that  gives  to  these  respec- 
tive  narratives,  in  those  portions  of 
them  where  it  is  suitable,  the  character 
of  despatehes  written  from  the  field  of 
operations,  whilst  a  carefully-executed 
cnart  of  the  whole  line  of  route  in  each 
case  signally  cuhances  the  value  of  this 
portion  of  the  work. 

Having  touched  on  the  subject  of 
the  celebrated  <' Retreat,"  we  extract 
a  note  from  the  second  volume  on  the 
disputed  passage  of  the  Anabasis  with 
respect  to  the  Median  Wall.  It  may 
interest  the  classical  scholar : — 

"  The  translation  of  this  passage  of  Xeno< 
phon,  A^/»«»r«  ir^tf  ri  tAfiitat  nT;^»f  »m) 
irm^n)J»9  mlrw  %Ut».  (Anabasis  lib.  ii.  cap.  4), 
has  been  mnch  discossed  and  variously  ren- 
dered. In  Allpress*s  Xenophon,  p.  80,  the 
array  is  made  to  arrive  at  and  pass  along 
within  the  Median  Wall,  which  translation 
is  also  given  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
by  Charles  Anther,  LL.D.,  William  Tegg  and 
Co.,  Cheapside ;  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Butcher, 
F.T.C.D.,  as  well  as  by  Schneider,  who,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  condemns  Halbkardt 
for  translating  it — *Kamen  sie  zur  Medis- 
chen  Mauer,  und  setztenniinjen#tft7dirselbac 
ihrea  Harsch  forr.'  Viger,  in  his  Greek 
Idioms,  also  quotes  an  instance  from  Xeno- 
phon, where  the  verb  occurring  in  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  joined  with  a  substantive  in 
the  genitive  case,  signifies  *  departure  from' 
or  deflection ;  and  Donn^gan*8  Greelc  Lexi« 
con  gives  i7ir«  as  an  adverb,  with  the  signi- 
fication of  Mn  the  interior,*  ^inside,'  or 
within,  which  renderings  of  the  passage  are 
in  conformity  with  the  relative  geographical 
positions  of  the  Median  Wall  and  Sitace.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hutchinson,  in  his  edition  of 
Xenophon,  p.  139,  and  Blitford's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  189,  states  that  the  Greeks 
came  up  to  and  passed  through  the  Median 
Wall ;  and  this  interpretation  has  been  follow- 
ed by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  in  his  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  335,  cd.  London,  18'17, 
since  ho  conceives,  in  accordance  with  Pas- 
sow,  in  his  Greek  Lpxicon,  that  when  joined 
with  a  verb  of  motiun,  ttrm  imi^t  l>car  the 
8i;;tiiUcatiun  <>f  to  the  ituiile^  not  on  the  I'l- 
side.     The  Bishop  of  St.  Daviil's  considers 


that  Schneider*8  coodemnation  of  Halbkardt 
arises  solely  from  the  great  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling l^  translation  with  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  Sitace,  bot  that  the  philologi- 
cal difficulty  thus  raised  by  Schneider  is  qoite 
as  great  as  the  geographical  difficulty  of  the 
other.  Tlie  same  opinion  appears  to  be  held 
by  other  Grecian  scholars — the  Sight  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Donnell,  S.F.T.C.D., 
among  the  number." — ^YoL  iL  pp.  220-1. 

We  append  the  sketch  of  Zenobia 
and  the  siege  of  Palmyra  by  Aurc- 
lian: — 

^  Zenobia  was  prepared  to  defend  herself 
in  what  was  deemed  an  almost  impregnable 
and well'garrisoned  position ;  while,  incon- 
sequence of  its  central  situation  at  the  com- 
mercial entrepot  of  the  east,  PalmjTa  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  had  ever  yet  been  attained  by  any 
city,  T^nre  and  Carthage  alone  excepted. 
As  lately  as  the  time  of  Odcnatus,  it  had 
been  skilfully  fortified,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  of  high  and  strong  walls,  it 
possessed  that  of  an  isolated  situation  in  a 
wide-spreading  desert.  Here  the  resources 
of  the  besieging  army,  in  water,  -vrould  be 
limited  to  a  scanty  supply,  while  the  city 
was  amply  provided  for  a  protracted  defence, 
which,  from  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
people,  their  devotion  to  their  queen,  and 
her  determined  valour,  promised  to  be  suc- 
cessful, supported  as  it  was,  outside  the 
walls,  by  the  Arab,  Persian,  and  Armenian 
auxiliaries.  Such  a  state  of  thing;*,  at  a 
period  when  defensive  si^^warfare  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  attack, 
almost  justified  the  answer  of  defiance  which 
was  sent  in  the  name  of  Zenobia,  by  her 
secretaiy,  to  the  summons  of  Aurelian,  who 
from  that  time  appears  to  have  detennincd 
to  be  revenged  on  this  minister. 

"Thinking  their  city  impregnable,  the 
Inhabitants,  from  tlie  summit  of  their  walls, 
irritated  the  Romans  with  reproachful  epi- 
thets; w^hile  the  latter  gradually  raised 
towers,  and  carried  on  their  approaches  witli 
timber  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  date- 
groves.  Sorties  and  other  efforts  were  not 
wanting;  for,  encouraged  by  their  sovereign, 
and  the  influential  men  who  were  so  much 
attached  to  Zenobia,  the  city  was  long  and 
valiantly  defended.  But  Syria  being  open 
to  the  besiegers,  and  reinforcements  having 
joined  them  under  Probus,  the  hope  that 
supplies  would  fail  them  seemed  vain,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  city  began  at 
length  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  tliat  Zenobia,  in  person,  should  seek 
further  assistance  from  Per-^ia. 

•'  The  departure  of  the  queen  took  place 
during  the  night,  by,  it  is  snpposoti,  one  of  the 
channels  coiislnuled  for  cleaiiijiug  the  town  ; 
und,    mounted  un  a  dromodarv,  she  made 
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her  way,  almobt  anaitended,  towards  ZelibL 
Bat  her  escape  having  been  made  known, 
some  fleet  horsemen  overtook  the  fogitive  on 
the  veiy  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  and  Zeno- 
bia  retomed  as  a  captive  to  Aordian.  All 
hope  of  assistance  fh>m  Persia  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  question  of  capitolation,  to 
avoid  starvation,  was  therefore  seriously  agi- 
tated within  the  city.  A  certain  party,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  the  warrior-philoso- 
pher, Longinos,  uiged  its  defence  to  the  last 
extremity,  whilst  another  proposed  to  capita- 
late,  llie  latter,  which  was  headed  by  San- 
darion,  prevailed,  and  the  siege  terminated. 

"Taking  with  him  the  spoils  of  the  dty, 
Anielian  returned  to  Emessa,  where  he  caused 
Zenobia,  and  those  who  had  favoured  her  re- 
volt to  be  ozamined.  The  queen  pleaded  the 
peculiar  drcam&tances  in  which  she  had  been 
placed,  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  and  the  in- 
judicious advice  of  her  counsellors,  including, 
it  is  said,  the  faithful  Longinos,  who,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  emperor,  was  executed. 

**  Zenobia  claimed  descent  from  Cleopatra 
and  the  Ptolemies.  She  is  said  to  have 
understood  the  Egjrptian,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages,  and  to  have  been  acquainted, 
through  Longinus,  with  Oriental  and  Egyp- 
tian history.  To  these  hitellectual  accom- 
plishments were  added  personal  bravery  and 
skill  in  martial  exercises.  Zenobia  appears 
to  have  possessed  some  of  the  high  qualities 
which  so  eminently  belonged  to  her  husband, 
although,  during  her  reverses  in  Syria,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege  of  Palmyra,  she 
scarcely  displayed  that  courage  and  constancy 
for  which  she  has  obtained  such  credit." — 
VoL  ii.  pp.  428-9. 

It  appears  that  a  hurricane,  similar 
to  that  which  wrecked  the  Tigris  ves- 
sel, befel  the  Emperor  Julian  on  the 
same  river  (Euphrates)  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago :-« 

'<  The  storm  of  the  7th  April,  A.  d.  363,  is 
thus  described  by  the  historian : — *  When  the 
sun  was  declining  near  the  western  horizon,  a 
small  cloud  appeared ;  the  air  suddenly  be- 
came so  thick  that  they  could  not  see,  and 
after  repeated  and  threatening  peals  of  thun- 
der, accompanied  %y  flashes  of  lightning,  a 
soldier  was  struck  down  by  lightning,  with 
two  horses  which  he  was  leading  from  the 
river  after  they  had  drank  at  it'  In  another 
passage  he  adds: — ^A  whirlwind  seized  on 
them,  and  making  numerous  eddies,  so  con- 
fused the  encampment,  that  many  tents  were 
rent  to  pieces,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  thrown 
on  their  backs  and  faces,  not  being  able  to 
keep  their  feet  through  the  violence  of  the 
wind.'"— Vol. ii.  p.  435. 

Just  now  that  ethnology  engages  so 
much  attention,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  discovery  and  interpreta- 
tion of  ancient  insjcriptions  has  received 


a  new  impulse  from  the  labours  of  Lay. 
ard,  BawlinsoDy  Hincks,  &c.,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  upon  that  all  but 
mythic  peoi>le>  the  Himyarites,  and 
their  reucs  in  this  kind,  are  very  ac« 
ceptable  :— 

^  A  remaricable  expedition  appears  to  have 
proceeded  under  Abu  Kurrab,  the  Himya- 
rite,  whO)  after  having  invaded  India  and 
Bactria,  founded  an  empire  in  the  latter  ter- 
ritory, the  capital  of  which  was  Samarcand. 
....  By  some,  however,  even  the  name  of 
this  widely-spread  race  haa  been  considered 
apocryph^ ;  but  it  should  be  raoollected  that 
the  existence  of  the  Tobb£,  in  Arabia  at 
least,  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  tradition ; 
for  there  are  proofs  that  a  civilised  people 
existed  at  a  very  remote  period,  bearing  this 
appellation,  and  speaking  a  language  exdu- 
sively  their  own — a  dialect  of  which  is  stOl 
in  use  amongst  the  people  of  Mahrnh.    It  is 
no  longer  doubtfol  that  they  also  had  a  pe- 
culiar written  character  of  great  antiquity, 
called  iSnri  or  Syrian,  and  many  specimens 
have  been  found  in  different  places,  but  more 
especially  in  ijemen.    Niebuhr  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  inscriptions  in  an  un- 
known character,  at  San*^  and  other  places ; 
but,  as  his  usually  persevering  researches 
were  frustrated  by  illness,  it  remained  for 
Leitzen,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  Djerash, 
to  set  this  part  of  the  question  at  rest,  by 
finding  them  at  Dhafifr,  one  of  the  places 
which  had  been  formerly  enumerated ;  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Jerim,  Leitzen  dis- 
covered three  such  inscriptions :  one  he  pur- 
chased, and  a  second  was  copied;  but  tlie 
third  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  a  wall,  that 
he  failed  in  the  attempt  to  copy  it    Again, 
at  Mankat,  one  hour  from  DhafiCr,  this  la- 
mented traveUer  met  with  five  other  Him- 
yari  inscriptions  on  different  stones,  which 
were  built  into  the  wall  of  a  mosque.    Of 
these  only  two  were  copied,  the  others  being 
too  high  to  admit  of  being  deciphered.  Four 
oat  of  the  five  were  on  wUte  marble,  in  re- 
lief;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  largest,  which,  in  point  of  art  and  ex- 
ecution, equals  any  Greek  inscription,  the 
lines  are  attached  to  strokes,  like  the  well- 
known  and  most  ancient  D^vanagari  San- 
scrit character.** — ^YoL  ii.  pp.  81-2. 

But  we  musl  refer  the  reader  to  the 
volumes  themselves.  The  few  speci- 
mens that  our  limits  admit  of  our  pre- 
senting give  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  varied  matter  and 
research  which  they  contain. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  work,  we  perhaps  best  describe  it 
by  stating  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  merits  of  the  author  already  recog- 
nised. The  style  is  unpresuming  anp 
sincere,  and,  growing  naturally  out  of 
the  subject,  is  always  easy  and  agree- 
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able,  whlLit  it  not  imfrcqucntly  attains 
to  that  involuntary  eloquence  which 
pictures  tho.  adventures  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  true  and  eventful  historyi 
as,  for  instance,  the  description  of 
Alexander's  heroism  in  the  battle  with 
the  Main,  which  is  *siven  with  consi- 
(lerable  animation.  The  absence,  how- 
ever, except  in  these  instances,  of  a 
more  ambitious  rein,  or  of  a  systema- 
tic plan  to  please,  may  occtisionally 
di8ai)point  tlie  reader  whose  taste  is 
formed  ou  the  bnlliant  models  of  thi3 
attractive  mode  of  writing.  Thus  he 
may  bo  somewhat  disconcerted  when  a 
worUl-fanious  city,  such  as  I'almyra, 
Baalbcck,  &c.  slips  under  his  notice, 
as  it  does  here,  without  his  having  u 
presentiment  or  a  preparation  — .  *  a 
nourish,*  as  the  old  stage  direction 
calls  it — to  announce  itsa<lvent  on  the 
stage,  or  any  telling  point  or  dj*ama- 
tic  situation  to  cause  excitement  when 
it  is  there. 

But  this  feeling,  even  in  the  cLi-ns  of 
ixiaders  we  allude  to,  will,  we  thinks 
subside  ;  and  they  will,  perhaps,  gra- 
dually learn  to  not  only  ac(iuiesco  in 
tlie  unaffected  spirit  that  eschews  dra- 
matic eflbrt  in  a  great  Thcsiiunis,  like 
this,  but  to  regard  it  with  satislaction, 
as  a  voucher  fur  that  fidelity  which 
should  be  the  motto  of  Huch  an  undcr- 
^ikiiig.  Occasionally,  however,  there 
is  an  exce])tion  to  tins,  and  a  dry  and 
meagre    mode    of  treatment    is    eni- 

I)h)yed,  as  in  the  chapter  on  Arabian 
iteratuiv,  which  is  inade<iuato,  and 
tdiort  of  the  mark.  M(*rc  matter  of 
fact  is  not  alwavs  fidelitv,  no  more 
than  the  sk(*leton  is  the  bo<ly ;  and  this 
is  moiT  speeiallv  the  ca>e  in  literatmv, 
where,  the  snpplcnuntof  form,  beauty, 
and  Hfe,  is  tlu'  esseiiiial  condition.  \\\\ 
couhl  have  wishe«l  that  the  author  ha' I, 
in  this  department  of  his  siibjeet, 
thi^jwu  his  lUMtter  into  a  more  life-like 
shane,  and  given  it  h'>s  the  air  of  u 
tal)le  of  literary  htati>tics  or  a  cutului^ue 
ranoititr. 
Again,  with  re>i)ect  to  the  method 


obser\'ed  m  this  work,  we  should  a  \ 
that  although  in  the  larger  divl^on-* « : 
it  there  is  much  mctliudical  arniDj>.- 
inent  observable,  vet  that  we  ucca>l'  u* 
ally  miss  it  in  the  subdivisioiis  aii  i 
smaller  compartments,  where  wi-,  i:i 
cousequence,  encounter  some  ohM-«i- 
rity.  Thus  the  <lescriptij>n  <»f  i^» 
Himyarites — a  subjtK.*t  in  itself  dark. 
and  suflering  under  a  sjkm'ics  of  h  -- 
torical  eclipse,  aiul  hence  rc<|«Iii>»j:  ■' 
much  precision  of  treatnieiit  ivs  r«»  '[ 
consistently  be  applied — is  not  haJida  ! 
with  suOlaent  exactitude,  Tbt?^- ...  .♦ 
however,  the  perhtips  i  no vi table  U]  - 
incident  to  a  large  work ;  ami  «a  c«'  i- 
]mrcd  with  its  striking  and  tuqu^  • 
tionable  merits,  are  but  slight  di>i:  - 
tlons. 

The  maps  and  chai*ts  which  arc 
pany  tl^ese  volume?  are  all  large  n    * 
8Uix*s  of  geographical  ref»)nH,     It  • 
upon  serupulous  sunin>,  and  *\aj.  «  - 
rcotyi)etl,asit  were,  by  thoM.*  ri'-  u.     - 
of  science   whieh  allow  the   li^rl.t    * : 
knowledge  to  shine  full  on  it,  they  p    • 
sent  the  most  liiitliful   traxi5cri|4  v> 
have  as  vet  obtained  of  that  mo»t  '.- 
terestin;;  re;rion. 

This  same  e'>n>cientu)us  "^iJirit  i?    * 
observable  in  the  authorities  by  » * 
the  author  fortifies  hi>  \iew.s  aii  J  »* 
are  both  numerous,  and,  in  m  »<t  c 
of  hlgli  eminence  as  nganU  TIk*.. 
and  S4'ientitic  (pudilication**. 

W'c  trust  that  ihe  two  vuluiiii*^  m^ 
are  to  form  the  (.nimj>leuu*nt   of  *.!. 
work  mavlK'  soon  tori  aci>jui  11:1.    K- 
tlie  s;injple  wi-  have  alreaily  ..IiLi*  • 
we   a IX'   justili«'d   in    e\i«<i  tin^    ... 
a  Jargi*  acce»ion  to  the  inl««rnMt:i'  ^  * 
aln*ady   ]M)ssess   with   re^pe*  t    t-»  ' 
Kast ;  ainl  on  the  whulo,   we  ra 
take  our  leave  of  iho  >ubi<  it  ykk\ 
ivpeuting,  that  we  e<msid«r  the  lt'» 
of  Colonel  ('liesne\  a«  eou.-tltiitin;: 
of  tln>H*  monument^  14'  enier|:r''    x 
IVH'areh  whi«h  illu>tnit<  ih  ■ «  i.!::.!  : 
meiit  of  a  iiution,  and  eulltle  t):  '^   *•  * 
U'aretl  them  to  W  aciouuiol  a*  h.%\..  ^ 
dc^crved  well  of  their  euuiilr^« 
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THE  MYSTIC  VIAL;   OB,   TUS  LAST  DEMOISELLE  D£  CHARREBOUBti. 

I— TUB  GAME  OF  BOWLS. 


More  than  a  century  ago — ^we  know 
not  whether  the  revolution  has  lefl 
a  vestige  of  it — there  stood  an  old 
chateau,  backed  by  an  ancient  and  fu. 
ncreal  forest,  and  approached  through 
an  interminable  straight  avenue  of 
frowning  timber,  somewhere  about 
fifteen  leagues  from  Paris,  and  visible 
from  the  great  high  road  to  Rouen. 

The  appliances  of  comfort  had  once 
been  collected  around  •  it  upon  a 
princely  scale  ;  extensive  vineyards,  a 
perfect  wood  of  fruit-trees,  iish-ponds, 
mills,  still  remained,  and  a  vast  park, 
abounding  with  cover  for  all  manner 
of  game,  stretched  away  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

But  the  whole  of  this  palatial  resi- 
dence was  now  in  a  state  of  decay  and 
melancholy  neglect.  A  dilapidated 
and  half-tenanted  village,  the  feudal 
dependency  of  the  sei^norial  domain, 
seemed  to  have  sunk  with  the  fortunes 
of  its  haughty  protector.  The  steep 
roofs  of  the  Chateau  de  Charrebonrg 
and  its  flanking  towers,  with  their  tall 
conical  caps,  were  mournfully  visible 
in  the  sun  among  the  rich  foliage  that 
filled  the  blue  hazy  distance,  and  seem- 
ed to  oKcrlook,  with  a  sullen  nielan- 
choly,  the  village  of  Charrebonrg  that 
was  decaving  beneath  it. 

The  Visconte  de  Charrebonrg,  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  seigneurs, 
was  still  living,  and  though  not  under 
the  ancestral  roof  of  his  chateau, 
within  sight  of  its  progressive  ruin, 
and  what  was  harder  still  to  bear,  of 
Its  profanation ;  for  his  creditors  used 
it  as  a  store-house  for  the  produce  of 
the  estate,  which  he  thus  saw  collect- 
ed and  eventually  car  led  away  by 
strangers,  without  the  power  of  so  much 
as  tasting  a  glass  of  its  wine  or  arrest- 
ing a  sinjjle  jjrain  of  its  wheat  himself. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  he  often  wanted 
a  pint  of  the  one  and  a  measure  or  two 
of^the  other  badly  enough. 

Let  us  now  see  for  ourselves  some- 
thing of  his  circumstances  a  little  more 
exactly.  The  Visconte  was  now  about 
seventy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
health,  andof  a  pension  of  nine  h'lndri'd 
francs  (^3G)  ]>cr  annum,  paid  l»y  I  he 
Cj*ovvn.  Ills  creditors  pt'rmltted  hiiu 
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to  occupy,  besides,  a  queer  little  domi* 
cile,  little  better  than  a  cottage,  which 
stood  just  under  a  wooded  mllock  in 
the  vast  wild  park.  To  this  were 
attached  two  or  three  lilliputian  pad- 
docks,  scarcely  exceeding  an  English 
acre  altogether.  Part  of  it,  before 
the  door,  a  scanty  bit  we  allow,  was 
laid  out  in  a  little  parterre  of  flowers, 
and  behind  the  dwelling  was  a  small 
bowling-green  surrounded  by  cherry- 
trees.  The  rest  was  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  necessities  of  the  family.  In 
addition  to  these  concessions  his  credi- 
tors  permitted  him  to  shoot  rabbits 
and  catch  perch  for  the  use  of  his 
household,  and  that  household  con. 
sisted  of  three  individuals — the  Vis- 
conte  himself,  his  daughter  Lucille 
(scarcely  seventeen  years  of  ajre),  and 
Dame  Marguerite ;  in  better  times  her 
nurse— now  cook,  housemaid,  and  all 
the  rest. 

Contrast  with  all  this  what  he  had 
once  been,  the  wealthy  Lord  of  Charre- 
bonrg, the  husband  of  a  rich  and  noble 
wife,  one  of  the  most  splendid  among 
the  satellites  of  a  splendid  court.  He 
had  married  rather  late,  and  as  his 
reverses  had  followed  that  event  in 
lM>int  of  time,  it  was  his  wont  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  dear  and  sainted  help- 
mate, "  who  never  could  resist  play 
and  jewellery."  The  worthy  Visconte 
chose  to  forget  how  much  of  his  for- 
tune he  had  himself  poured  into  the 
laps  of  mistresses,  and  8(^uandered 
among  the  harpies  of  the  gaming-table. 
The  result,  however,  was  indisputa- 
ble, by  wliatever  means  it  had  been 
arrived  at,  the  Visconte  was  absolutely 
be'jjrar(»d. 

>i  either  had  he  been  very  fortunate 
in  his  family.  Two  sons  who,  together 
with  Lucille,  had  been  the  fruit  of  his 
marriage,  had  both  fallen,  one  in  a 
duel,  the  other  in  a  mad-cap  adventure 
in  Naples. 

And  thu«,  of  course,  ended  any  hope 
of  seeing  his  fortunes  even  moderately 
ixiconstructed. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  lonely 
dwelling,  which  serves  all  that  is  left 
of  the   familv  of  Charrebcuri;  for  a 
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palace.  It  is  about  the  bour  of  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  summer's 
day.  Dame  Marguerite  has  already  com- 
menced her  preparations  for  supjier  in 
the  kitchen.  The  Visconte  has  gone 
to  the  warren  to  shoot  rabbits  for 
to-morrow's  dinner.  Twovilhige  lads, 
-who  take  a  pleasure  in  obliging  poor 
old  Marguerite — of  course  neither  of 
them  ever  think  of  Lucille — have  just 
arrived  at  the  kitchen  door.  Gabriel 
has  brought  fresh  spring  water,  which, 
from  love  of  the  old  cook,  ho  carries 
to  the  cottage  regularly  every  morning 
and  evening.  Jac(juc  has  brought 
mulberries  for  "the  family,"  from  a 
like  motive.  The  old  woman  hits  pro- 
nounced Jacque's  mulberries  admir- 
able i  and  with  a  smile  tapped  Gabriel 
on  the  smooth  brown  clieeK,  and  called 
him  her  pretty  little  water  carrier. 
Thev  loiter  there  as  long  as  they  can  ; 
neither  much  likes  the  other ;  each 
understands  what  his  rival  is  about 
perfectly  well ;  neither  chooses  to  go 
while  the  other  remains. 

Jac((uc,  sooth  to  say,  is  not  very 
well-favoured,  sallow,  llat> faced,  with 
Link  black  hair,  small,  black,  ctmning 
eyes,  and  a  wide  mouth;  he  luxs  a 
broad  sipiare  figure,  and  a  saucy  swag- 
ger. Gabriel  is  a  slondir  la<l,  with 
brown  curls  about  his  shoulder.-*,  ruddy 
1n*own  face,  and  altogether  guod-louk- 
ing.  These  two  rivals,  you  would  say, 
were  ver}'  unequally  matched. 

Poor  Gabriel!  ho  has  made  knots 
to  his  knees  of  salmon-colour  and 
bhie,  the  hues  of  the  Ch»rrebourg 
livery.  It  is  by  the  mute  eloquence 
of  such  traits  of  devotion  that  his 
iKission  humbly  plead*.  lie  wi.shcH  to 
belong  to  her.  When  fir>t  he  apjwars 
before  her  in  these  tell-tah'  ribbons  the 
guilty  knees  tbat  wear  them  tremble 
beneath  him.  He  thinks  that  now 
she  must  indeed  undcr>tand  him — that 
the  murder  will  out  at  hi^t.  Ihit,  ala»! 
she,  and  all  the  stupid  world  liesitU*, 
see  notbini;  in  them  but  some  draggled 
ribbons,  lie  might  as  well  have  w(»rn 
buckles^nav,  better  s  for  be  susi)octs 
that  cur.<ttMl  Jaequu  understand:!  them. 
But  in  this,  indeiMl,  he  wrongs  him ; 
the  mystery  of  the  ribbons  is  eouipre- 
bended  by  himself  alone. 

He  and  Jact^ue  pas.sed  round  the 
comer  of  the  quaint  little  cottage ; 
they  wore  crossing  the  bowling*green. 
"And  HO,"  sighed  jjoor  Gabriel,  **  I 
bball  not  bce  her  to*day." 

**ilcy  !  Gabriel!  Jac<|ac!  has  good 


Marguerite  done  with  yoa  ?— 41^  * . 
a  game  of  bowls  together  to  i    - 
me." 

The  silverv  voice  thai  ^ff^^  ' 
woiVls  came  from  the  coral  Dp« 
cille.     Through   the   open  cm.<<c 
clustereil  round  with  wreath*  «■•  .   • 
in  the  transparent  shaik%  she  ws« .  .* 
ing  out  like  a  portrait  iji  Flun      i 
bowering  frame  of  foliage  Coail « 
thing  be  prettier  ? 

Gabriel's  heart  beat  so  tkA  tli.- 
could  scarcely  stammer  forth  a  «ii 
answer ;    he  coubl  scarcely  «<«- 
bowls.     The  beautiful  laoc  aoKc: 
vine-leaves  seemed  eTCfywheRi 

It  would  have  been  worth  <mi«  >  * 
to  look  at  that  game  of  bowb.     i : 
was  something  ia  the   sceiie  a! 
comical  and  melancholj.    Jaraik  ■ 
cool,  but  very  elumsj.    GaUrid,  . 
ter  placer,  but  all  bewilder^,  a jiu 
trcmbhuf^.     While  the  little  da3« 
of    nobihty,     in    drunet    pKr. 
her  arms  resting  on  Uie  wind.*. 
looked  out  U|)on  the  comhatant*  • 
such  an  air  of  unaflectc^l  and  vslzm 
superiority,  as  the  queen  of  kmjr 
the  gallery   of  a    tilting.}  an!   i 
wear  while  she  watohe«l  cIh*  t&« 
humble   yeomen  and  villein   ar 
S<mietimes    leaning    ftrwanl    «> 
grave  anil  haughty  mtere^ ;  «no. 
again   i^liewing  her  tiH'th,    Lkr 
eoronel!)  of  pearl,  in  riogiug  laai^ 
its  very  unre>trainedn(*5is   as  hai« 
as  her  gravity.     Tlic  spirit  of  t^c 
bles^e,  along  with  its  bloud,  « \* 
doubt^Mlly  uatler  that  rlvodcr  Jrvj. 
bod  i  CIS      Small    susnicion    ha4     t 
comnumding  little  ctanMcl    \h,\X 
bi|)e<ls  who  wen>  amusing 


their  blunders  were  playing  4^e 
of  her.     Audacity  like  thai  was*  . 
indeed  ti»  U^  itrnterot^tcd. 

**  Well,    (Gabriel    has  woo,    a- 
am  glad  of  it,  for  I  think  he    « 
K'tter  lad  of  tlic  two,"  thr  sani*  ▼ 
the  prettiest   dOfTmati^m  coiww«« 
*'  Wuat  shall    we  give  joa,  Gx  f 
now  that  you  have  won  the  gar 
lot  me  see." 

'*  Nothing,  Mademoii^^llc^— aa<i  ', 
I  entreat,"  falterr<l  poor  (•abrid,  trr . 
bling  in  a  delightful  ftanic. 

•*  Well,  but  vou  aiv  hot  ami  u^ 
and  have  won  tfie  game  beaJa.     K^' 
giierite  shall  gi\'o  }*ou  some  pears  «^ 
a  pieiHS  of  bread." 

*  *  I  wish  nothing,  mailemoMplK*  •» 
|)oor  Gabriel,  with  a  melaarholy  r^*  • 
of  courage,  *  *  but  to  die  in  ^ovr 
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"  Say  yon  so,"  she  repl:u<l,  with  one 
of  those  prorokingly  untMubiimisseil 
8iuilcs  of  good- nature  which  your  true 
lovers  find  far  more  killing  than  the 
cruuilu8t  frown ;  "  it  is  the  speech  of  a 
good  villager  of  Charrcbourg.  Well, 
then,  you  sliall have  them  another  time. " 

"But,  as  your  excellence  is  so  good 
as  to  observe,  I  have  won  the  game," 
said  Gabriel,  reassurc<l  by  the  sound  of 
]iis  own  voice,  **  and  to  sixy  I  should 
have  something  as — as  a  token  of  vic- 
tory, I  would  ask,  if  mademoiselle  will 
permit,  for  my  poor  old  aunt  at  home, 
who  is  so  very  fond  of  these  llowers, 
just  one  of  the  white  roses  which  ma- 
demoiselle has  in  her  hand ;  it  will 
give  her  so  much  pleasure." 

**  The  poor  old  woman  I  Surely  you 
may  plucK  some  fresh  from  the  bush ; 
but  tell  Marguerite,  or  she  will  be 
vexed." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  pardon  mc,  I 
have  not  time  :  one  is  enough,  and  I 
think  there  arc  none  so  fine  upon  the 
tree  as  that ;  besides,  I  know  she 
would  like  it  better  for  having  been  in 
mademoiselle's  hand." 

"Then  let  her  have  it  by  all  means," 
said  Lucille ;  and  so  saying,  she  placed 
the  flower  in  (iabriel's  trembling  fm- 
gers.  Had  he  yielded  to  his  impulse, 
he  would  have  received  it  kneeling. 
He  was  intoxicated  with  adoration  and 
pride  ;  he  felt  as  if  at  that  moment  he 
was  the  sultan  of  the  universe,  but  her 
slave. 

The  unconscious  author  of  all  this 
tumult  meimwhile  had  I  ell  the  window. 
The  rivals  were  tete-d'tete  upon  the 
stnge  of  their  recent  contest.  Jacrpio 
stood  with  his  hand  in  his  breast,  eye- 
ing  Qabriel  with  a  sullen  sneer.  He 
held  the  precious  ruse  in  his  hand,  and 
still  gazed  at  the  vacant  window. 

"  And  so  your  aunt  loves  a  white 
rose  belter  than  a  slice  of  bread  V" 
ejaculated  Jacque.  "  Heaven  !  what 
a  lie — ha,  ha,  ha  l" 

"  Well,  I  won  the  game  and  I  won 
the  rose,"  saitl  GabrieH  tranquilly.  "I 
can't  wonder  you  are  a  little  vexed." 

"Vexed?— bah!  I  thou^jjlit  she 
would  have  offered  you  a  piece  of 
money,"  retorted  Jacque;  "and  if 
sho  h'jid,  I  venture  to  say  we  should 
have  heiird  very  little  about  that  nice 
old  aunt  with  the  penchaiU  for  white 
roses." 

"  I'm  not  sordid,  Jacque,"  retorted 
Lis  rival,  "and  I  did  not  want  to  put 
mademoiselle  to  any  trouble." 


"  How  she  laughed  at  you,  Gabriel, 
your  clumsiness  and  yowr  ridiculous 
grimaces ;  but  then  you  do  make — ha, 
ha,  ha  1 — such  very  comical  faces  while 
the  bowls  are  rolling,  I  could  not  blamo 
her." 

"  She  laughed  more  at  vou  than  at 
me,"  rctorterl  Gabriel,  evidently  net- 
tled. "  Ymi  talk  of  clumsiness  and 
grimaces — upon  my  faith,  a  pretty  no- 
tion." 

"Tut,  man,  you  must  have  been 
deaf.  You  amused  her  so  with  your 
w^rithing,  and  ogling,  and  ^nning,  and 
sticking  your  tongue  iin>t  m  this  cheek 
and  then  In  that,  according  as  the  bowl 
rolled  to  one  side  or  the  other,  that  sho 
laughed  till  the  very  tears  came }  and 
afler  all  that,  forsooth,  she  wanted  to 
feed  you  like  a  pig  on  rotten  pears ; 
and  then — ha,  ha,  ha ! — the  airs,  the 
commaml,  the  magnificence.  Ah^  la  I 
it  was  enough  to  make  a  cow  laugh." 

"You  are  spited  and  jealous;  bat 
don't  dare  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
mademoiselle  in  my  presence,  sirrah," 
said  Gabriel,  fiercely. 

"Sirrah  me  no  sirrahs,"  cried 
Jacque,  giving  way  at  last  to  an  irrepres- 
sible explosion  of  rage  and  jealousy. 
"  ril  say  what  I  think,  and  call  things 
by  their  names.  You're  an  ass,  I  tell 
you — an  ass;  and  as  for  her,  she's  a 
saucy,  impertinent  little  minx,  and  you 
and  she,  and  your  precious  white  rose, 
may  go  in  a  bunch  to  the  devil  to- 
gether." 

And  so  saying,  he  dealt  a  blow  with 
his  hut  at  the  precious  relic.  A  quick 
movement  of  Gabriel's,  however,  ar- 
rested the  unspeakable  sacrilege.  In 
an  instant  Jac<{ue  was  half  frightened 
at  his  own  audacity ;  for  he  knew  of 
old  that  in  some  matters  Gabriel  was 
not  to  h'i  trifled  with,  and  more  than 
made  up  in  spirit  for  his  disparity  in 
strength.  Snatching  up  a  piece  of 
fire-wood  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  the  sacred  flower  behind 
him,  Gabriel  rushed  at  the  miscreant 
Jacque,  who,  making  a  hideous  gri- 
mace  and  a  gesture  of  ridicule,  did  not 
choose  to  await  the  assault,  but  jumped 
over  the  low  fence,  and  ran  like  a  Pay- 
niui  coward  before  a  crusader  of  old. 
The  stick  flew  whizzing  by  his  ear. 
Gabriel,  it  was  pLiin,  was  in  earnest ; 
so  down  the  woody  slope  toward  the 
stream  the  chase  swept  headlong; 
Jac(]U((  exerting  his  utmost  s|)eed,  and 
Gabriel  hurling  stones,  clods,  an<l  curses 
after  hiiu.      AVhcu,  hovever,  he  had 
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reacbed  tko  brook,  it  was  phiin  the 
fugitive  had  dbtanced  him.  Pursuing 
his  retreat  with  shouts  of  defiance,  he 
here  halted,  hot,  dusty,  and  breathless, 
inilamed  with  holy  nige  and  chivab^ic 
love,  like  a  Palladin  after  a  victorj'. 

Jac<|ue  meanwhile  pursued  his  re- 
tix^flt  at  a  slackened  pace,  and  now  and 
then  thro^^nng  a  glance  behind  him. 

"  The  fiend  catch  him  l"  he  prayed. 
"  I'll  break  his  bird-traps  and  smash 
his  nets,  and  I'll  get  my  big  cousin, 
the  blacksmith,  to  drub  him  to  a  jelly." 

"But  Gabriel  was  happy:  he  was 
sittin;;  under  a  bush,  lulled  by  the 
trickling  of  the  stivam,  and  alone  with 
his  visions  and  his  rose. 

The  noble  demoiselle  in  the  mean- 
time took  her  little  basket,  intending 
to  go  into  the  wood  and  gather  some 
wild  strawbeiries,  which  the  old  Vis- 
conte  liked ;  and  as  she  nevei*  took  a 
walk  without  first  saluting  her  deai*  old 
Marguerite — 

'*  Adieu,  ma  bonne  petite  maman," 
she  said,  running  up  to  that  lean  and 
inahogany-complexioned  dame,  and 
kissing  her  heartily  on  both  cheeks ;  "I 
am  going  to  pick  strawberries." 

''  Ah,  ma  cherc  mignonne,  I  wish  I 
could  again  see  the  time  when  the 
lackeys  m  the  Charrebourg,  blue  and 
salmon,  and  covered  all  over  with  silver 
lace,  would  have  marched  behind  ma- 
demoiselle whenever  she  walked  into  the 
park.  Parbleu,  that  was  magnificence ! ' ' 

"Eh  bien,  nurse,"  said  the  little 
lady,  decisively  and  gravely,  "  we  shall 
have  all  that  again." 

"I  hope  so,  my  little  pet — why  not?" 
she  repbed,  with  a  dreary  slirug,  as 
she  prepared  to  skewer  one  of  the 
eternal  rabbits. 

**Ay,  why  not?"  repeated  the  de- 


moiselle, cercuelv.  "You  tell  me, 
nurse,  that  I  am  beautiful,  and  I  think 
I  am." 

"  Beautiful  —  indeed  you  are,  my 
little  princess,"  she  replied,  turning 
from  the  rabbit,  and  smiling  upon  the 
pretty  questioner  until  her  five  thin 
fangs  were  all  revealed.  "They  said 
your  mother  was  the  greatest  beaut}*  at 
court ;  but,  mafuif  she  was  never  like 
you." 

"Well  then,  if  that  he  true,  some 
great  man  will  surely  fall  in  love  with 
me,  you  know,  and  I  will  mmTy  none 
that  is  not  richer  than  ever  my  father, 
the  Visconte,  was — rely  upon  that,  good 
Marguerite." 

"  Well,  my  little  pet,  bear  that  iu 
mind,  and  don't  allow  any  one  to  stoal 
your  heart  away,  unless  you  know  him 
to  be  worthy." 

At  these  words  Lucille  blushed — and 
what  a  brilliant  vermillion — averted 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked 
full  in  her  old  nurse's  face. 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Marguerite?" 

"  Because  I  feel  it,  my  pretty  little 
child,"  she  replied. 

"  Ko,  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Lucille,  still 
with  a  heightened  colour,  and  looking 
"^vith  her  fine  eyes  full  into  the  dim  optics 
of  the  old  woman  ;  "  you  had  some 
reason  for  saying  that — you  know  vou 
had." 

"By  my  word  of  honour,  no,"  re- 
torted the  old  woman,  in  her  turn  sur- 
prised— "  no«  my  dear;  but  what  is 
the  matter — why  do  you  blush  so?" 

"  Well,  I  shall  return  in  about  an 
hour,"  said  Lucille,  abstractedly,  and 
not  heeding  the  question ;  and  then  with 
a  gay  air  she  tripped  singing  from  the 
door,  and  so  went  gaily  down  the  bosky 
slope  to  the  edge  of  the  wood. 


II. — THE    GENTLEMAN    IN   BLUE   AND   SILVER. 


Lucille  had  no  sooner  got  among  the 
mossy  roots  of  the  trees,  Uian  her  sylvan 
task  commenced,  and  the  fragrant  crim- 
son berries  began  to  fill  her  basket. 
Her  little  head  was  very  busy  with  all 
manner  of  marvellous  projects ;  but  this 
phantasmagoria  was  not  gloomy;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  gorgeous  and  plea- 
sant; for  the  transparent  green  shadow 
of  the  branches  and  tlie  mellow  singing 
of  the  birds  toned  her  day-dreams  with 
their  influence. 

In  the  midst  of  those  air}'  pajreants 
she  ^as  iutemipted  by  a  substantial  and 


by  no  means  unprepossessing  reality. 
A  gentleman  of  graceful  form  and  mien, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  sky-blue  and  silver, 
with  a  fowling-piece  m  his  hand,  and 
followed  closely  by  a  bare-legged  rustic, 
carrying  a  inide  staff  and  a  well-stored 
game-bag,  suddenly  emei^ed  from  be- 
hind a  mass  of  underwood  close  by. 
It  was  plain  that  he  and  Lucille  were 
acquainted,  for  be  instantly  stopped, 
signing  to  his  attendant  to  pursue  Ids 
way,  and  raising  his  three-cornered  hat, 
bowed  as.  the  last  centur}'  only  could 
bow,  with  an  iucliualiou  that  wai  at 
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ouce  the  cxpi*essioii  of  chivalry  and 
ease.  His  features  were  singularly  hand- 
some, but  almost  too  delicate  for  his 
sex,  pale,  and  with  a  certsun  dash  of 
melancholy  in  their  noble  intelligence. 

"  You  here,  Monsieur  Dubois  I"  ex- 
claimed Lucille,  in  a  tone  that  a  little 
faltered,  and  with  a  blnsh  that  made 
her  doubly  beautiful.  "  AVhat  strange 
chance  has  conducted  you  to  this  spot  ?" 

•'My  kind  star — my  genius — my 

food  angel,  who  thus  procures  me  the 
onour  of  beholding  Mademoiselle  de 
Cluirrebourg — an  honour  than  which 
fortune  has  none  dearer  to  me — ^110 — 
none  Aa[^ so  prized." 

"These  are  phrases,  sir." 

"Yes;  phi'ases  that  expound  my  heart. 
I  beseech  you  bring  them  to  the  test." 

"Well,  then,"  she  said,  gravely, 
"  let  us  see.  Kneel  down,  and  pick 
the  strawberries  that  grow  upon  this 
bank;  they  are  for  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg." 

"  I  am  too  grateful  to  be  employed." 

'*  You  are  much  older,  monsieur, 
than  I." 

"Xo  doubt." 

"  And  have  seen  more  of  the  world, 
too." 

"  True,  mademoiselle,"  and  he  could 
not  forbear  smiling. 

"  Well,  then,  you  ought  not  to  have 
tried  to  meet  me  in  the  park  so  often 
as  you  did — or  indeed  at  all — you  know 
very  well  you  ought  not." 

"  But,  m.idemoiselle,  what  harm  can 
the  most  ill-natured  of  human  critics 
discover  — '* 

"  Oh,  but  listen  to  me.  I  begin  to 
fear  I  have  Ix^en  wrong  in  talking  to 
you  as  I  have  done ;  and  if  so,  you 
ought  not  to  have  presented  yourself 
to  me  as  you  did.  I  have  reflected 
on  it  since.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
who  you  are.  Monsieur  Dubois.  The 
Chavrebourgs  do  not  use  to  make  com- 
panions of  every  body  ;  and  you  may 
be  a  roturier,  for  anything  I  can  tell." 

Monsieur  Dubois  smiled  again. 

"  I  see  you  laugh  because  we  are 
poor,"  she  said,  with  a  heightened  co- 
four  and  a  flashing  glance. 

"I^lademoiscUe  misunderstands  me. 
I  am  incapable  of  that.  There  is  no 
point  at  which  ridicule  can  approach 
the  family  of  Charrebourg." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,"  she  said,  haush- 
tily;  and  she  added,  "and  on  that 
account  I  need  not  iuquip©  wherefore 
people  Btnilo.  But  this  seems  plain  to 
mo— that  I  liave  done  very  wrong  in 


conversing  alone  with  a  gontkr.nan  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  beyond  his  name. 
You  must  think  so  yourself,  though  you 
will  not  say  it ;  and  as  you  profess  your 
willingness  to  oblige  me,  I  have  only 
to  ask  that  all  these  foolish  conversa- 
tions may  be  quite  forgotten  between 
us.  And  now  the  petit  pannier  is  filled, 
and  it  is  time  that  I  should  return. 
Grood  evening,  Monsieur  Dubois — fare- 
weU." 

"This  is  scarcely  a  kind  farewell, 
considering  that  we  have  been  good 
friends.  Mademoiselle  de  Charrebourg, 
for  so  long." 

"Good  friends — yes — for  a  long 
time ;  but  you  know,"  she  continued, 
with  a  sad,  wise  shake  of  her  pi*etty 
head,  "  I  ought  not  to  allow  gentle- 
men whom  I  chance  to  meet  here  to 
be  my  friends — ^is  it  not  so  ?  This  has 
only  struck  me  recently.  Monsieur  Du- 
bois ;  and  I  am  sm*e  you  used  to  think 
me  very  strange.  But  I  have  no  one 
to  advise  me  ;*  I  have  no  mother — she 
is  dead ;  and  the  Visconte  seldom 
speaks  to  me ;  and  so  I  fear  I  oflin 
do  strange  things  without  intending ; 
and — ana  I  have  told  you  all  this,  be- 
cause I  should  be  sorry  you  thought 
ill  of  me,  Monsieur  Dubois." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  the  ground,  with  an  expression  at 
once  very  serious  and  regretful. 

"  Then  am  I  condemned  to  be  hence- 
forward a  stranger  to  dear  Mademoi- 
selle  de  Charrebourg  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  all  my  thoughts. 
Monsieur  Dubois,"  she  answered  in  a 
tone  whose  melancholy  made  it  nearly 
as  t-ender  as  his  own.  But,  perhaps, 
some  idea  crossed  her  mind  that  piqued 
her  pride ;  for  suddenly  recoliecUng 
herself,  she  added,  in  a  tone  it  may  bo 
a  little  more  abrupt  and  haughty  than 
her  usual  manner — 

"And  so.  Monsieur  Dubois,  once 
for  aJl,  good  evening.  You  will  need 
to  make  haste  to  overtake  your  pea- 
sant attendant ;  and  as  for  me,  I  must 
run  home  now — adieu." 

Dubois  followed  her  hesitatingly  a 
step  or  two,  but  stopped  short.  A 
slight  flush  of  excitement — ^it  might  be 
of  mortification — hovered  on  his  usual- 
ly pale  check.  It  subsided,  however, 
and  a  sudden  and  more  tender  charac- 
ter inspired  his  gaze,  as  he  watched  her 
receding  figure,  and  followed  its  disap« 
pearance  with  a  deep  sigh. 

But  Monsieur  Dubob  had  not  dono 
with  surprises. 
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"  Holloa !  sir — a  wonl  witli  yoti,*' 
shouUHl  an  imperious  voit*e,  rciulc»re(l 
more  harsh  by  the  peculiar  huskincsd 
of  age. 

Dubois  turned,  and  beheld  a  figure, 
which  penetrated  him  with  no  small 
astonishment,  advancing  toward  him 
with  furious  strides.  Wc  shall  endca. 
vour  to  describe  it. 

It  was  that  of  a  very  tall,  old  man, 
lank  and  upright,  with  snow-white 
moustaches,  beard,  and  eyebrows,  all 
in  a  shaggv  and  neglected  stat^.  IIo 
wore  an  old  coat  of  dark-grey  serge, 
gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  un- 
dressed leather,  and  a  pair  of  gaiters, 
of  the  same  material,  reached  iVilly  to 
his  knees.  From  his  left  hand  dangled 
three  rabbits,  tied  together  by  the  feet, 
and  in  his  right  ho  <rrasped  the  butt 
of  his  antiquated  fowling-i)iecc,  which 
rested  upon  his  shoulder.  This  latter 
equipment,  along  with  a  tull  cap  of 
rabbit  skins,  which  ci'owncd  his  head, 
gave  him  a  singular  resemblance  to 
the  old  prints  of  Kobinsou Crusoe;  and 
as  if  the  tout  ensemble  was  not  gro- 
tesque enough  without  such  an  appen- 
dage, a  singularly  till  hound,  ap- 
parently as  old  and  feeble,  as  lank 
and  as  grey  as  his  master,  very  much 
incommoded  by  the  rapidity  of  his  pace, 
hobbled  behind  him.  A  string,  scarce 
two  yanls  long,  knotted  to  his  mas- 
ter's belt,  was  tied  to  the  old  col- 
lar, once  plated  with  silver,  that  en- 
circled his  neck,  and  upon  which  a  close 
scrutiny  might  h:ive  still  deciphered 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Charrc- 
bourgs. 

There  was  a  certain  ludicrous  svmpn- 
thy  between  the  superannuated  hound 
and  his  master.  \\'hilc  the  old  man 
confronted  the  stranger,  erect  as  Don 
Quixote,  and  glaring  upon  him  in  si- 
lent fury,  as  though  his  eye-balls  would 
leap  from  their  sockets,  the  decrepit 
dog  raised  his  bloodshot,  cowering 
eyes  upon  the  self  same  object,  and 
showing  the  stumps  of  his  few  remain- 
ing fangs,  apjiroachcd  him  with  a  long, 
low  growl,  like  distant  thunder.  The 
man  and  his  dog  understood  one  ano- 
ther perfectlv.  Conscious,  however, 
that  there  might  possibly  be  some  vein 
of  ridicule  in  this  manifest  harmony  of 
oentiment,  he  bestowed  a  curse  and  a 
kick  upon  the  brute,  which  sent  it 
screeching  behind  him. 

**  It  seems,  sir,  that  you  have  made 

<jquaintance  of  Mademoifelle  de 

^ourgV"  he  demanded,  in  a  t<.me 


pcarcelv  less  cliscordant  than  those  of 
his  canine  attendant. 

'•  Sir,  I  don't  mean  to  consult  you 
upon  the  subject." 

Robinson  Crusoe  hitched  his  gun, 
as  though  he  was  about  to  "let  11  y" 
at  the  invader  of  his  solitudes. 

"  I  demand  your  name,  sir." 

'*  And  /don't  mean  to  give  it." 

"  Bat  give  it  you  shall,  sir,  by " 

"  It  is  plain  you  understand  catch- 
ing rabbits,  and  dressing  their  skins, 
better  than  conversing  with  gentle- 
men," said  the  stranger;  and,  with  a 
suiKTcllious  smile,  he  turned  away. 

"  Stay,  sir,"  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, peremptorily,  "or  I  shall  slip 
my  dog  upon  you." 

"If  you  do,  I'll  shoot  him." 

*'  You  have  insulted  me,  sir.  You 
wear  a  couteau  de  chasse — so  do  I. 
Destiny  condemns  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  to  calamity,  but  not  to 
iusult.     Draw  your  sword." 

"  The  Visconte  de  Charrebourg  1" 
echoed  Dubois,  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  sir — the  Visconte  de  Charre- 
bourg, who  will  not  pocket  an  affront, 
because  he  happens  to  have  lost  his 
revenues." 

Who  would  have  thought  that  any 
process  could  possibly  have  metamor- 
J)hosed  the  gay  and  msgnificent  cour- 
tier, of  whoso  splendid  extravagance 
Dubois  had  heard  so  many  traditions, 
into  tliij  grotesfjue  old  savage. 

*•'  There  are  some  houses — and  fore- 
most among  the  numberthat  of  Charre- 
bourg," said  the  young  man,  with 
marked  <lefcrcnce,  raiding  his  hat— . 
'*  which  no  loss  of  revenue  can  possibly 
degrade,  and  which,  associated  with 
the  early  glories  of  France,  gain  but  a 
profounder  title  to  our  respect,  when 
their  annals  and  descent  are  consecrat- 
ed by  the  nobility  of  suffering." 

Nebuchadnezzjir  smiled. 

"  I  entreat  that  Monsieur  le  Vis- 
conte will  pardon  what  has  passed  un- 
der a  total  ignorance  of  his  i>rescnce.** 

The  Visconte  bowed,  and  resumed, 
gravely,  but  more  placidly — 

**  1  must  then  return  to  my  question, 
and  ask  your  name?" 

*'  I  am  called  Duboi.s  sir.*' 

"  Dubois  1  hum !  I  don't  recollect, 
Monsieur  Dubois,  that  I  ever  had  the 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  your 
family." 

"  Possibly  not,  sir." 

"  However,  Monsieur  Dubois,  you 
appear  to  Im»  a  gentleman,  and  I  ix^W 
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vou,  aa  the  father  of  the  noble  voung 
lady  who  has  just  Icilt  you,  wfiether 
you  have  established  with  lier  any  un- 
dcrstandin^  such  as  I  ought  not  to 
approve — in  shorty  any  understanding 
wlmtsoevep?" 

"  None  whatever,  on  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman.  I  introduced  myself  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Charrebourg,  but  she 
has  desired  tliat  our  acquaintance  shall 
cease,  and  her  resolution  upon  the 
subject  is,  of  course,  decisive.  On  the 
faith  of  a  gentleman,  you  have  there 
the  entire  truth  fVankly  stated." 

"Well,  Monsieur  Dubois,  I  believe 
you,"  said  the  Visconte,  after  a  steady 
gaze  of  a  few  seconds;  "and  I  have  to 
add  a  request,  which  is  this — that,  un- 
less through  me,  the  acquaintance  may 
never  be  sought  to  be  renewed.  Fare- 
well, sir.  Come  alon^,  Jonquil  1"  he 
added,  with  an  admonition  of  his  foot, 
addressed  to  the  ugly  old  brute  who 
had  laid  himself  down.  And  so,  with 
a  mutual  obeisance,  stiflf  and  profound. 
Monsieur  Dubois  and  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  departed  upon  their  seve- 
ral ways. 

"When  the  old  Visconte  entered  his 
castle,  he  threw  the  three  rabbits  on 
the  table  before  Marguerite,  hung  his 
fusil  uncleaned  upon  the  wall,  released 
his  limping  dog,  and  stalked  past  Lu- 
cille, who  was  in  tlie  passages,  with  a 
stony  aspect,  and  in  totid  silence. 
This,  however,  was  his  habit,  and  he 
pursued  his  awful  way  into  his  little 
room  of  state,  where,  seated  upon  his 
high-backed,  clumsy  throne  of  deal, 
with  his  rabbit-skin  tiara  on  his  head, 
he  espied  a  letter,  with  a  huge  seal,  ad- 
dressed to  him,  l}'iug  on  his  homely  table. 

"Hal  hum.  Irom  M.  Le  Prun. 
The  ostentation  of  the  Fermier-Gene- 
rail  the  vulgarity  of  the  bourgeois, 
even  in  a  letter  1" 

Alone  as  he  was,  the  Visconte  af- 
fected a  sneer  of  tranquil  superioritv ; 
but  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  the 
packet  and  broke  the  seal.  Its  con- 
tents were  evidently  satisfactory  :  the 
old  man  elevated  his  eyebrows  as  he 
read,  sniffed  twice  or  thrice,  and  then 
jaelded  to  a  smile  of  irrepressible 
self-complacency. 

"So  it  will  give  him  inexpressible 


pleasure,  will  it,  to  consult  my  wishes. 
Should  he  become  the  purchaser  of  the 
Charrebourg  estiito,  he  entreats — ay, 
that  is  the  word — that  I  will  not  do 
him  the  injustice  to  suppose  him  capa* 
ble  of  disturbing  mo  in  the  possession 
of  my  present  residence."  The  Vis- 
conte measured  the  distance  between 
the  tiled  floor  and  the  ceiling,  with  a 
bitter  glance,  and  said,  "  So  our  bour- 
geois-gen tilhomme  wDl  permit  the  Vis- 
conte de  Charrebourff — ha,  ha to  live 

in  this  stinking  hovel  for  the  few  years 
that  remain  to  him;  but,  par  bleu, 
that  is  fortune's  doing,  not  his.  I 
ought  not  to  blame  this  poor  bour- 
geois— ho  is  onlv  doing  what  I  asked 
him.     He  will  also  allow  me  whatever 

*  privileges*  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed 

tnat  of  killing  roach  in  the  old  moat 
and  rabbits  in  the  warren;  scarce 
worth  the  powder  and  shot  I  spend  on 
them.  £n,  bien !  after  all  what  more 
have  I  asked  for?  He  is  also  most 
desirous  to  mark,  in  every  way  in  his 
power,  the  profound  respect  he  enter- 
tains for  the  Visconte  de  Charrebourg. 
How  these  fellows  grimace  and  cari- 
cature when  they  attempt  to  make  a 
compliment  I  but  he  can't  help  that, 
and  ne  is  trying  to  be  civil.  And,  see, 
here  is  a  postscript  I  omitted  to  read." 

He  re-adjusted  his  spectacles.  It 
was  thus  conceived : — 

"  P.  S. — I  trust  the  Visconte  de 
Charrebourg  will  permit  me  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  him,  to  express  in 
person  my  esteem  and  re"»pect;  and 
that  he  will  also  allow  me  to  present 
my  little  niece  to  Mademoiselle  do 
Charrebourg,  as  they  are  pretty  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  likely,  moreover, 
to  become  neighbours." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  pursuing  a  train  of 
self-gratulation,  suggested  by  this  post- 
script ;  "  it  was  a  coup  of  diplomacy 
worthy  of  Richelieu  himself,  the  send- 
ing Lucille  in  person  with  my  letter. 
The  girl  has  beauty;  its  magic  has 
drawn  all  these  flowers  and  figures  from 
the  pen  of  that  dry  old  schemer.  Ay, 
who  knows,  she  may  have  fortune  be- 
fore her;  were  the  king  to  see  her  — ^* 

But  here  he  paused,  and,  with  a- 
slight  shake  of  the  head,  muttered, 
"Apage  sathauasl" 
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The  Visconte  eat  his  supper  in  so-  from  cheerful.  Shortly  after  its  conclu- 
lemn  silence,  which  Lucille  dared  not  sion,  however,  the  old  man  announced, 
interrupt,  so  that  the  meal  was  far      in  a  few  brief  sentences,  as  much  of 
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tlio  lotler  he  had  just  received  as  in 
anywise  coiicermHl  her  to  know. 

"  Si;c  you  and  Margiioritc  to  the  prc- 
paralious  ;  let  everything,  nt  lea:$t,  be 
neat.  He  knows,  as  all  the  world 
does,  that  I  am  miserably  poor;  and 
we  can't  make  this  place  look  less  beg- 
garly than  it  is ;  but  we  must  make 
Sxe  best  of  it.  What  can  one  do  with 
a  pension  of  ciglit  hundred  francs — 
bah  I" 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was 
muttered  in  bitter  abstraction. 
<'  The  pension  b  too  small,  sir." 
He  looked  at  her  with  something 
like  a  sneer. 

"  It  is  too  small,  sir^  and  ought  to 
be  increased." 
*<  Who  says  so  ?" 

"  Marguerite  has  often  said  so,  sir> 
and  I  believe  it.  If  you  will  petition 
the  king  he  will  sivc  you  sometliing 
worthy  of  your  rank." 

**  xou  are  a  pair  of  wiseheads,  tru. 
Iv.  It  cost  the  exertions  of  powerful 
Iriends,  while  I  still  had  some,  to  get 
that  pittance ;  were  I  to  move  i?i  the 
matter  now,  it  is  more  like  to  lead  to 
its  curtailment  than  extension." 

''  Yes,  but  the  king  admires  beauty^ 
and  I  am  beautifid,"  she  said,  with  a 
blush  that  was  at  once  the  prettiest, 
the  boldest,  and  yet  the  purest  thing 
imaginable  ;  **  and  I  will  present  your 
petition  mvself." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  gaze  of  inquiring  wonder, 
which  changed  into  a  faint,  abstracted 
Bmile ;  but  he  rose  abruptly  from  his 
seat  with  a  sort  of  shrug,  as  if  it  were 
chill,  and,  muttering  his  favourite  ex« 
ordsm,  '*Apage  sathanasl"  walked 
with  a  flurried  step  up  and  down  the 
room.  His  face  wxs  flushed,  and  there 
was  something  in  its  expression  which 
forbid  her  hazarding  another  word. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  that  the  Visconte  suddenly 
ttxclaimcd,  as  if  nut  a  second  had  in* 
terposed — 

"  Well,  Lucille,  it  i:i  not  quite  impos. 
mble ;  but  you  need  not  meution  it  to 
Marguerite." 

He  then  signed  to  her  to  leave  him, 
intending,  according  to  his  wont,  to 
find  occupation  for  his  solitary'  boon 
in  the  resources  of  his  library.  This 
libruy  was  contained  in  an  ofd  chest ; 
consisted  of  K>me  score  of  bhabby  vo- 
lumes  of  hU  sizes,  and  was.  in  truth,  a 
queer  mixture*  It  comprised,  among 
•ther  tomet,  a  Latin  Bible  and  a  mis. 


sal,  in  intimate  proximity  wlih  t« 
three  other  volumes  of  thai  gay  k 
which  even  the  Visconte  d<*  Cha.T 
boui^  would  have  blushed  and  troci  -  - 
to  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  his  rl  T.  i 
1 1  resembled  th  us  I  he  beloro^ieneuc*  i   • 
nituro  of  his  own  mind,  with  an  ir.'^* 
gruous  ingredient  of  supcrindiKvii  r  . 
gion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  anpment . 
and  unclean.     He  took   up  th?  ^' 
thmiibcd  Vulgate,  in  which,  of  \iLf 
years,  he  had  read  a  good  d«t  ^  . 
somehow,  it  did  not  interest  his.  - 
that  moment.   He  threw  it  back  «:. 
and  BuiTered    his  fancy    to    roa  -^ 
among  schemes  more   exciting   %i 
alas  I   less  guiltless.      His   daoH^* 
words  had  touched  an  evil  dmrd  id  - 
heart — she  had  unwitrin^y   uurxz 
the  disvil  that  lurked  within  him .  l. 
this  piardian  anscl  from  the  pit  «. 
playing,  in  trutn,  very  u^f  pn.*:- 
witn  his  ambitious  imaginatiott. 

Lucille  called  old  Marguerite  t«»  I- ' 
bed-room,  and  there  made  the  ajtuB<^ 
ing  disclosure  of  the  promii^l  n^ 
but  the  old  woman,  though   hcn> 
very  fussy  in  consetiuence,  pc«t^;-r 
no  corresponding  excitement  ia  ^* 
young  mistress;  on  the  cootnrT,  %ar 
was  sad  and  abstracted. 

<<  Do  you  remember,**  said  LdurL*-. 
after  a  long  pause,  "  the  story  v£  xL 
fair  demoiselle  of  Alsaoe  too  «wd  w 
tell  me  long  ago  ?  How  true  her  h^  • «- 
was,  and  how  bravely  he  fought  thr^cc.'^ 
all  the  dangers  of  witdieraft  and  •  w 
to  find  her  out  again  and  wed  hr". 
although  he  was  a  noble  knight*  a- 1 
she,  as  he  believed,  but  a  praaaBr  • 
daughter.  Mai^guerite,  it  is  a  pret-; 
story.  I  wonder  if  gentlemen  ane  a» 
true  of  heart  now  ?" 

*<Ay,  my  dear,  why  not?  kne  .« 
love  always ;  just  the  same  as  it  va»  «< 
old  is  it  now,  and  will  be  whlb  tk* 
world  wajrs." 

And  with  this  comforting  aasor^nce 
their  conference  endtd. 

The  very  next  day  came  the  visit  « 
Monsieur  le  Prun  and  hb  nieoc.  TW 
Fermier- General  was  old  and  uglr.thcfT 
is  no  denying  it;  he  had  a  shnrwd* p«- 
netratinz  eye,  moreover,  and  in  th» 
lines  of  his  mouth  wens  certain  nami^ 
takeable  indications  of  habitual  ca/^- 
mand.  When  his  face  was  in  n^K««r, 
indeed,  its  character  was  on  the  «  h  «r 
forbid(ling.  But  in  repoes  it  tt-Udu 
was  for  ho  smiled  and  grimaced  with 
an  industry  that  was  amaxing> 
His  niece  was  a  pretty  mile  frir. 
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haired  f^Ii'l  of  sixteen,  with  solhiethinp; 
sad  and  even  fwieste  in  her  counte- 
nance. The  fragile  timidity  of  the  ht- 
tle  blonde  contrasted  well  with  the  fire 
and  energy  that  animated  the  hand* 
some  features  of  her  new  acquaintance. 
Julie  St.  Pierre,  for  that  wa-*  hiir  name, 
seemed  jnst  as  unconK'ciou.^  of  Lu- 
ciUe's  deficient  toilet  as  she  was  her- 
self, and  the  two  girls  bccnnie,  in  the 
.space  of  an  hour's  ramble  among  the 
brakes  and  biu^hes  of  the  park,  as  in- 
timate as  if  they  had  spent  all  their 
days  together.  Alonsieur  le  Prun, 
meanwhile,  conversed  affably  with  the 
Yiscontc,  whom  he  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  treating  with  a  deference 
which  secretly  flattered  alike  his  pride 
and  his  vanity.  lie  told  him,  moreover, 
that  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Charrebourg  estate  was  already  com. 
pletcd,  and  pleased  himself  with  pro- 
jecting certain  alterations  in  the  Vis- 
conte's  humble  residence,  which  would 
certainly  have  made  it  a  far  more  im- 
posinp^  piece  of  architecture  than  it 
ever  liad  been.  All  his  uhins,  how- 
ever,  were  accompanied  with  so  many 
submissions  to  the  Visconte's  superior 
taste,  and  so  many  solicitations  of 
*'  permission,'*  and  so  many  delicate 
admisfsions  of  an  ownership,  which  both 
parties  knew  to  be  imaginary,  that  the 
visiter  appeared  in  the  attitude  rather 
of  one  sumg  for  than  conferring  a  fa- 
vour. Add  to  all  this  that  the  Fermier- 
General  had  the  good  taste  to  leave  his 
equipage  at  the  park  gate,  and  trudged 
on  foot  beside  his  little  niece,  who,  in 
rustic  fashion,  was  mounted  on  a  don- 
key,  to  make  his  visit.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  when  the  Croesus  and  his  lit- 
tle niece  took  their  departure,  they  lefl 
upon  the  mind  of  the  old  Visconte  an 
impression  which  (although,  for  the 
sake  of  consistency,  he  was  still  obliged 
to  affect  his  airs  of  hauteur)  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable. 

The  acquaintance  thus  commenced 
was  not  suffered  to  languish.  Scarce 
a  day  passed  without  either  a  visit  or  a 
hUlet,  and  thus  some  five  or  six  weeks 
passed. 

Lucille  and  her  new  companion  be- 
came more  and  more  intimate;  but 
there  was  one  secret  recorded  in  the 
innermost  tablet  of  her  heart  which  she 
was  too  proud  to  disclose  even  to  her 
gentle  friend.  For  a  day — days — a 
week — a  fortnight  after  her  interview 
with  Du  Bois,  she  lived  in  hope  that 
every  hour  might  present  his  handsome 


form  at  the  cottage  door  to  dor] arc 
himself,  and,  with  the  Visconte's  sanc- 
tion, press  his  suit.  Every  morning 
broke  with  hope,  every  night  brought 
disappointment  with  its  chill  and 
darkness,  till  hope  expired,  and  feelings 
of  bitterness,  wounded  pride,  and  pas- 
sionate resentment  succeeded.  "What 
galled  her  proud  heart  most  was  the 
iear  that  she  had  betrayed  her  fondness 
to  him.  To  bo  forsaken  was  hard 
enough  to  bear,  but  to  the  desolation 
of  such  a  loss  tlie  sting  of  humiliation 
superadded  was  terrible. 

One  day  the  rumble  of  coach-wheels 
was  heard  upon  the  narrow,  broken  road 
which  wound  by  the  Visconte's  cottage. 
A  magnificent  equipage,  gUttcring  with 
gold  and  gorgeous  colours,  drawn  by 
tour  noble  horses  worthy  of  Cinder- 
ella's state-coach,  ciime  rolling  and 
rocking  along  the  track.  The  heart 
of  Lucille  beat  fast  under  her  little 
bodice  as  she  beheld  its  approach.  The 
powdered  servants  were  of  course  to 
open  the  carriai^e-door,  and  Du  fiois 
hmiself,  attired  in  the  robes  of  a  prince, 
was  to  spring  from  withiu  and  throw 
himself  passionately  at  her  feet.  In 
short,  she  felt  that  the  denouement  of 
the  faiiy  tale  was  at  hand. 

The  coach  stopped — the  door  open- 
ed, and  Monsieur  Le  Prun  descended, 
and  handed  his  little  niece  to  the 
ground ;  Lucille  wished  him  and  Du 
Bois  both  in  the  galleys. 

lie  was  more  richly  dressed  than 
usual,  more  ceremonious,  and  if  pos- 
sible more  gracious.  lie  saluted  Lu- 
cille, and  after  a  word  or  two  of  com- 
mon-place courtesy,  joined  the  old 
Visconte,  and  they  shortly  entered 
the  old  gentleman's  chamber  of  au- 
dience together,  and  there  remained 
for  more  tlian  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
of  that  time  they  emerged  together, 
both  a  little  excited  as  it  seemed.  The 
Fermier-General  was  flushed  like  a 
scarlet  withered  apple,  and  his  bhick 
eyes  glowed  and  flashed  with  an  un- 
usual agitation.  The  Visconte  too  was 
also  flushed,  and  he  carried  his  head  a 
little  back,  with  an  unwonted  air  of 
reserve  and  importance. 

The  adieux  were  made  with  some  lit- 
tle flurry,  and  the  equipage  swept 
away,  leaving  the  spot  where  its  mag- 
nificence had  just  been  displayed  as 
bleak  and  blank  as  the  space  on  which 
the  pageant  of  a  phantjismagoria  kis 
been  for  a  moment  reflected. 

The  old  servant  of  all  work  was  charm- 
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ed  with  tins  sonvonir  of  licr  bettor 
days.  Monsieur  Le  Priin  had  risca 
immensely  in  her  regard  in  couscaucuee 
of  the  display  she  had  just  gloated 
upon.  In  the  estimation  of  the  de<* 
voted  Marguerite  he  was  more  than  a 
Midas.  His  very  eye  seemed  to  gild 
everything  it  fell  upon  as  naturally  as  the 
sun  radiates  his  yellow  splendour.  The 
blue  velvet  liveries,  the  gold-studded 
harness,  the  embossed  and  emblazoned 
coach,  the  stately  beasts  with  their 
tails  tied  up  in  great  bows  of  broad  blue 
ribbons,  with  silver  fringe,  like  an 
Arcadian  beauty's  chcvelure,  the  re* 
verential  solemnity  of  the  gorgeous 
lacqueys,  the  tout  ensemble^  in  short, 
was  overpowering  and  delightful. 

"  Well,  child,"^  said  the  Visconte, 
after  he  and  Lucille  had  stood  for  a 
while  in  silence  watching  the  retiring 
equipage,  taking  her  hand  in  his  at  the 
same  time,  and  leading  her  with  a  state* 
ly  gravity  along  the  narrow  walk  which 
environed  the  cottage,  "  Monsieur  Le 
Frun,  it  must  bo  admitted,  has  excel- 
lent taste ;  par  bleu,  his  team  would  do 
honour  to  the  royal  stables.  What  a 
superb  equipage !  Happy  the  woman 
whom  fortune  will  elect  to  share  the 
splendour  of  whicli  all  that  we  have 
just  seen  is  but  as  a  sparkle  from 
the  furnace — fortunate  she  whom 
Monsietu*  Le  Frun  will  make  his 
wife." 

He  spoke  with  so  much  emotion,  di- 
rected  a  look  of  such  triumphant  signi- 
ficance upon  his  daughter,  and  pressed 
her  hand  so  hard,  that  on  a  sudden  a 
stupendous  conviction,  at  once  horrible 
and  dazzling,  burst  upon  her. 

''Monsieiu: — I  for  the  love  of  God 

do  you  mean — do  you  mean ?" 

she  said,  and  broke  off  abruptly. 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  Lucille,"  he  returned 
with  elation,  *'ldo  mean  to  tell  you 
that  you — you  are  that  fortunate  per- 
son.  It  Is  true  vou  can  bring  him  no 
wealth,  but  he  already  possesses  more 
of  that  than  he  knows  now  to  apply. 
You  can,  however,  bring  him  what 
few  other  women  possess,  an  ancient 
lineage,  an  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 
sirophcity  of  an  education  in  which  the 
seeus  of  finesse  and  dissipation  have 
not  been  sown ;  in  short,  the  very  attri- 
butes and  qualifications  which  he  most 
esteems — which  he  has  Ions  sought, 
and  which  in  conversation  he  nas  found 
irresistible  in  you.  Moasieur  Le  Frun 
has  entreated  me  to  lay  his  proposals 
at  your  feet,  and  you  of  course  con- 


vo}r  through  mo  the  gi'atllude  with 
which  you  accept  them." 

Lucille  was  Hilcut  and  i)ale;  within 
her  a  war  and  chaos  of  emotions  were 
strug^linv,  like  the  tumult  of  the  ocean. 

"1  feucitate  you,  mv  child,"  said 
the  Visconte,  kissing  her  throbbing 
forehead ;  "  in  you  the  fortunes  of  yoiur 
family  will  be  restored— come  with 
me." 

She  accompanied  him  into  the  cot- 
tage ;  she  was  walking,  as  it  were,  in 
a  wonderful  dream;  but  amidst  the 
confusion  of  her  senses,  her  perplexity 
and  irresolution,  there  was  a  dull  sense 
of  pain  at  her  heart,  there  was  a  sha- 
dowy figure  constantly  before  her; 
its  presence  agitated  and  reproached 
her,  but  she  had  little  leisure  to  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  a  returning  tender- 
ness, even  had  they  been  likefy  to  pre- 
vail with  her  ambitious  heart.  Her 
fkther  rapidly  sketched  such  a  letter  of 
complimentary  acceptance  as  he  con- 
ceived suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the 
parties. 

**  Kead  that,"  he  said,  placing  it  be- 
fore Lucille.  "  AVell.  that  I  tlunk  will 
answer.     What  say  you,  child  ?" 

•'  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied  with  an  ef- 
fort ;  **  it  is  true  ;  he  does  me  indeed 
great  honour ;  and — and  I  accept  him ; 
and  now,  sir,  I  would  wish  to  go  and 
be  for  a  while  alone." 

^ "  Do  so,"  said  her  father,  again 
kissing  her,  for  he  felt  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude  toward  her  as  tlie  prime  cause  of 
all  these  comforts  and  luxuries,  whose 
long  despaired  of  return  he  now  beheld 
in  immediate  and  certain  prospect. 
Not  heeding  this  unwonted  exuberance 
of  tenderness,  she  hurried  to  her  little 
bedroom,  and  sate  down  upon  the  side 
of  her  bed. 

At  first  she  wept  passionately,  but 
her  girlish  volatihty  soon  dried  these 
tears.  ^  The  magnificent  equipage  of 
Monsieur  Le  Frun  swept  before  her 
imagination.  Her  curious  and  daz- 
zled  fancy  then  took  flight  in  specu- 
lations as  to  the  details  of  all  the,  as 
yet,  undescribed  splendours  in  reserve. 
Then  she  thought  of  herself  married, 
and  mistress  of  all  this  great  fortune, 
and  her  heart  beat  thick,  and  she 
laughed  aloud,  and  clapped  her  hands 
in  an  ecstacy  of  almost  childish  exulta- 
tion. 

Next  day  she  received  a  long  visit 
from  Monsieur  Le  Frun,  as  her 
accepted  lover.  Spite  of  all  his 
splendour,  he  had  never  looked  in  her 
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ovos  half  so  oM,  and  n^lv,  and  sinis- 
ter  as  now.  The  niarrmnjc,  which 
was  somotinies  so  delightfully  full  of 
pi*omisc  to  her  vanity  and  ambition, 
m  his  presence  most  perversely  lost 
all  its  enchantment,  and  terrified  her, 
like  some  ^reat  but  unascertained 
danger.  It  was,  however,  too  late  now 
to  recede ;  and  even  were  she  free  to 
do  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat 
she  could  not  have  endured  the  sacri* 
fice  involved  in  retracting  her  consent. 
The  Visconte's  little  household  kept 
early  hours.  He  himself  went  to  bed 
almost  with  the  sun  ;  and  on  the  night 
after  this  decisive  visit  —  for  such 
Monsieur  Le  Prun's  first  appearance 
and  acceptation  in  the  character  of  an  af- 
fianced bridegroom  undoubtedly  was — 


Lucille  was  lying  awake,  ths  prey  of  a 
thousand  agitating  thoughts,  when,  on 
u  sudden,  rising  upon  the  still  night 
air,  came  a  little  melody — alas!  too 
well  known — a  gay  and  tender  song, 
chanted  sweetly.  Had  the  voice  of 
Fate  called  her,  she  could  not  have 
started  more  suddenly  upright  in  her 
bed,  with  eyes  straining,  and  parted 
lips_one  hand  pushing  back  the  rich 
clusters  of  hair,  and  collecting  the 
sound  at  her  ear,  and  the  other  extend, 
cd  toward  the  distant  songster,  and 
softly  marking  the  time  of  the  air. 
She  listened  tul  the  son^  died  away, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hanos, 
she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  pil- 
low, and  sobbing  desolately,  murmur- 
ed—" too  late  I— loo  late  I" 
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The  visits  of  the  happy  Fermier-Ge- 
neral  occurred,  of  course,  daily,  and 
increased  in  duration.  Meanwhile 
preparations  went  forward.  The  Vis- 
conte,  supplied  from  some  mysterious 
source,  appeared  to  have  an  untold 
amount  of  cash.  He  made  repeated 
excursions  to  the  capital,  which  for 
twenty  years  he  had  not  so  much  as 
seen;  and  handsome  dresses,  orna- 
ments, &c.,  for  Lucille,  were  accom- 
panied by  no  less  important  improve- 
ments upon  his  own  wardrobe,  as  well 
as  various  accessions  to  the  comforts  of 
their  little  dwelling — so  numerous,  in- 
deed, as  speedily  ^o  cftect  an  almost 
complete  transformation  in  its  charac- 
ter and  pretensions. 

Thus  the  time  wore  on,  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  which,  though  chequer- 
ed with  many  fcai*s,  was  on  the  whole 
pleasurable. 

About  ten  days  had  passed  since 
the  peculiar  and  delicate  relation  we 
have  described  was  established  between 
Lucille  and  Monsieur  Le  Prun.  Ur- 
gent business  had  called  him  away  to 
the  city,  and  kept  him  closely  con- 
fined  there,  so  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  declaration,  his  daily  visit 
was  omitted  upon  this  occasion.  Had 
the  good  Fermier- General  known  but 
all,  he  need  not  have  oflbrcd  so  many 
apolomcs,  nor  laboured  so  hard  to 
console  his  lady-love  for  his  involun- 
tary absence.  The  truth,  then,  is,  as 
the  reader  no  doubt  suspects,  Lucille 
was  charmed  at  finding  herself,  even 
for  a  day,  once  more  her  own  absolute 
mistress. 


A  %t^Y  party  from  Paris,  with  or^ 
ders  of  aamission  from  the  creditors, 
that  day  visited  the  park.  In  a  re- 
mote (ind  bosky  hollow  they  had  seated 
themselves  upon  the  tuH',  and,  amid 
songs  and  laughter,  were  enjoying  a 
cold  repast,  ^r  away  these  souncu  of 
mirth  were  borne  on  the  clear  air 
to  Lucille.  Alas!  when  should  she 
laugh  as  gaily  as  those  ladies,  who, 
with  their  young  companions,  were 
making  merry? — when  again  should 
music  speak  as  of  old  with  her  heart, 
and  bear  in  its  chords  no  tone  of  re- 

E roach  and  despair  ?  This  gay  party 
roke  up  into  groups,  and  began  mer- 
rily to  ramble  towanls  the  great  gate, 
where,  of  course,  their  carriages  were 
awaiting  them. 

Attracted  mournfully  by  their  mirth, 
Lucille  rambled  onward  as  they  re- 
treated. It  was  evening,  and  the  sun- 
beams slanted  pleasantly'  among  the 
trees  and  bushes,  throwmg  long,  soft 
shadows  over  the  sward,  and  convert- 
ing into  gold  every  little  tuft,  and 
weed,  and  knob  that  broke  the  irre- 
•  gular  sweep  of  the  ground. 

She  had  reached  a  part  of  the  park 
with  which  she  was  not  so  familiar. 
Here  several  gentle  hollows  were  con- 
verging toward  the  stream,  and  trees 
and  wild  brushwood  in  fresh  abund- 
ancc  clothed  their  sides,  and  spread 
upward  along  the  plain  in  rich  and 
shaggy  exuberance. 

From  among  them,  with  a  stick  in 
his  baud,  and  running  lightly  in  the 
direction  of  her  father's  cottage,  Ga- 
briel suddenly  emerged. 
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On  seeinj»  lier  at  the  end  of  the  ir- 
regular vista,  ivhich  he  had  just  en- 
tered, however,  he  slackeaod  his  pace, 
and  dofHng  his  hat,  he  approached 
her. 

'*A  message,  Gabriel?"  she  in- 
quired. 

**Yes,  if  mademoiselle  pleases,** 
said  he,  blushing  all  over,  like  the  set- 
ting sun.  "I  was  ininning  to  the 
Viscontc's  house  to  toll  madenioisellc." 

"  Well,  Gabriel,  and  what  is  it  ?" 

'*  Why,  mademoiselle,  a  strange  la- 
dy  in  the  glen  desired  me  to  tell  Ma* 
damoiscUe  de  Charrebourg  that  she 
wished  to  see  her," 

'•  But  did  she  say  why  she  desired 
it,  and  what  she  wished  to  speak  to  me 
about  ?" 

"No,  mademoiselle." 

"Then  tell  her  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Charrebourg,  knowing  neither  her 
name  nor  her  business,  declines  obey- 
ing her  summons,"  she  said,  haughtily. 
Gabriel  bowed  low,  and  was  about  to 
retire  on  liis  errand,  when  she  added— 

**  It  was  very  dull  of  you,  Gabriel, 
not  to  ask  her  what  she  wanted  of  me." 

"Madame,  without  your  permission, 
I  dare  not,"  ho  replied,  with  a  deeper 
blush,  and  a  tone  at  or.ce  so  anient  and 
so  humble,  that  Lucille  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile  of  the  prettiest  good  na* 
ture." 

"  In  truth,  Gabriel,  you  are  a  du- 
tiful boy.  But  how  did  you  happen 
to  meet  her  ?" 

"I  was  returning,  mademoiselloi 
from  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and 
just  when  I  got  into  tlie  glen,  on 
turning  round  the  comer  of  the  grey 
stone,  I  saw  her  standing  close  to  me 
behind  the  bushes." 

"And  I  suppose  vou  were  fright- 
ened ?"  she  said>  archly. 

"  N09  mademoiselle,  indeed ;  though 
pho  was  strangely  dresi«ed  au<l  very 
pale,  but  she  i^pokc  to  me  kindly.  She 
asked  me  my  name,  and  then  she  looked 
in  my  face  ven*  hard,  as  a  fortmie-teU 
ler  does,  and  she  told  me  many  strange 
things,  mademoiselle,  about  mvself; 
some  of  them  I  knew,  and  some  of  them 
I  never  heanl  before." 

"  I  suppose  she  u  a  fortuno-teUer ; 
and  how  did  she  come  to  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  She  incpiired  if  the  Vi>conto  de 
Cliarri'bourg  still  livinl  on  the  e^tatey 
and  then  site  said.  '  Has  he  not  a  beau- 
tiful  daughter  called  Lucille  V  and  I, 
niademoisellc»  made  bold  to  answer, 
*  Oh  yes,  madame»  yes,  in  truth.*  *' 


Poor  (ia^rli4  !»)n-h".1  and  Tdi*  ••  \ 
more  thiin  evi*r  at  this  pa>M5". 

"  *  Tell  madcnioi?elle,'  she  sa'd,  •  I 
have  something  iLit  concerns  her  ne:.r. 
ly  to  tell  her.  I^t  her  know  that  leu 
waiting  here;  but  I  cannot  tftay  Umj. 
And  so  she  beckoned  me  awai'  inij* .. 
tiently,  and  I,  expecting  t^  find  \>>j 
near  the  house^  was  rnnnmg,  wbx^  mj- 
demoiselle  saw  me.** 

"  It  is  very  strange ;  stay,  G&Y/rif :,  I 
tcill  go  and  speak  to  her,  it  is  on*.;  a 
step." 

The  fact  was  that  Lucille's  coriow ty 
(as  mighthave  been  the  casvwithagn-it 
many  of  her  sex  in  a  sin\ilar  ntuatioc 
was  too  strong  for  her,  and  her  pn  i« 
was  forced  to  oend  to  its  importimii.r. 

"Go  you  before,*'  she  said  to  <  — 
briel,  who  long  rcmembere^lth;it  cri*-- 
ing  walk  in  attendance  upon  Luciji, 
as  a  scene  so  enchanting  and  deli;;lkt. 
ful  as  to  be  rather  a  mythic  epAode 
than  an  incident  in  his  lifl* ;  **  mi.'\ 
(iabriel,**  she  added,  as  they  euter^-^i 
the  cold  shiidow  of  the  thick  e%ergrv«as 
and  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  jujut-:;- 
tious  dread  creep  over  her,  •*  du  x  - 
wait  within  call,  but  so  as  not  to  o\>  *. 
hear  our  eonversatiou ;  voauodef^UJ'J 
me." 

They  had  now  cnivrgvd  fn^m  :}« 
dark  cover  into  the  u;leu,  and  hkiL-*.i^ 
downward  toward  Uie  little  stxtrAiz.. 
at  a  short  distance  iroax  tWrn,  t2»- 
figure  of  the  mysterious  lady  «»• 
plainlv  discernible.  She  was  scii.  ,* 
with  her  back  towani  them  iipoo  » 
fragment  of  rock,  under  the  bvt^k  < « 
an  old  gnarled  oak.  Her  drt^ss  w^«  x 
sort  of  loose  white  rx>be,  it  mi^i  \k  .**' 
flannel,  such  as  invalids  in  bofpaac* 
weiu*,  and  a  red  cloak  had  ^lipt  ir\.-^\ 
her  shoulders,  and  covered  the  *:7\ <!••.' 
at  her  feet.  Thus  solitary*  and  myx  - 
rious,  she  suggested  tht*  iua^  4^'  a 
priestess  cowermg  over  the  bloml  • :  a 
victim  in  searoh  of  omen*. 

Lucille  approached  her  with  m*  • 
trepidation,  and  to  avoid  comitig  ar^^ 
her  wholly  by  surprise  iho  made  a  Uii«: 
detour,  and  thus  bad  an  opportum  y 
of  seeing  the  features  of  the  94rafij^'r. 
as  well  as  of  permitting  her  to  bco.«ur 
aware  of  her  approach. 

Her  appearanoe,  upon  a  Dcaivr  a|^ 
pnNu*h,  Wits  not  such  as  to  nMLSsun*  Lti- 
cille.  She  was  tall,  deadly  |iaK\  a. 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  Sb«*  h.>'. 
particularly  black  eyisbrows,  auJ  »- 
waited  the  young  lady's  ofipn>ai'^  w-rX 
that  ominou*  smile  vHucb  a«ccodi  bi 
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higher  than  the  lips,  and  leaves  the 
eyes  and  forehead  dark,  threatening, 
and  uncertain.  Altogether,  there  was 
a  character,  it  might  oe  of  insanity,  it 
might  he  of  guilt,  in  the  face,  widch 
was  formidable. 

Lucille  wished  herself  at  home,  but 
there  was  that  in  the  blood  of  the 
Charrebourgs  which  never  turned  away 
from  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  when 
once  confronted. 

"  So  you  are  Lucille  de  Charrebourjr  ?** 
said  the  figure,  looking  at  her  with  that 
expression  of  malice,  which  is  uU  the 
more  fearful  that  it  appears  causeless. 

''Yes,  niadame,  that  is  my  name; 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  be- 
side, the  name  of  the  lady  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  desire  an  interview  with 
me  ?" 

**  For  a  name,  my  dear,  suit  your- 
self; call  me  Sycorax,  Jezebel,  or  what 
you  please,  and  I  will  answer  to  it." 

"  But  what  are  you  ?" 

*' There  again  I  give  you  a  carte 
blanche ;  say  I  am  a  benevolent  fairy ; 
you  don't  seem  to  like  that  ?  or  your 
guardian- angel?  nor  that  neither  I  Well, 
a  witch  if  you  please,  or  a  ghost,  or  a 
fortune-teller — ay,  that  ^illdo,  a  for- 
tune-teller— so  that  is  settled." 

'•  Well,  madame,  if  I  may  not  know 
cither  your  name  or  occupation,  will 
you  be  good  enough  at  least  to  let  me 
hear  your  business." 

**  Surely,  my  charming  demoiselle  ; 
ou  should  have  heard  it  immediately 
lad  you  not  pestered  me  with  so  many 
childish  questions.  Well,  then,  about 
this  Monsieur  Le  Prun  ?" 

"Well,  madame?"  said  Lucille,  not 
a  little  surprised. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you  whether  this  Monsieur  Le 
Prun  is  an  angel,  for  angels  they  say 
have  married  women ;  or  whether  he  is 
a  Bluebeard — you  have  heard  the  stoiy 
of  Bluebeard,  my  little  dear — but  this 
I  say,  be  he  which  he  may,  you  must 
not  marr}'  him." 

'*  And  pray  who  constrains  my  will  ?" 
exclaimed  the  girl,  Fcomfully,  but  at 
the  same  time  inwardly  frightened. 

*'  /  do,  my  pretty  pigeon  ;  if  you 
marry  him,  you  do  so  forewarned,  and 
if  he  don't  punish  you  /will." 

**  How  clare  you  speak  in  that  tone 
to  me  ?"  said  Lucille,  to  whose  cheek 
the  insolent  threat  of  the  stranger  called 
a  momentary  flush  of  red;  "yott  pu- 
nish me,  indeed,  i^he  does  not  I  Pll 
not  permit  you  to  addiMss  mc  so ;  be- 
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sides  I  have  help  close  by,  if  I  please  to 
call  for  it." 

All  this  time  the  woman  was  laugh- 
ing  inwardly,  and  fumbling  under  her 
white  robe,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing. 

"1  say  he  may  be  an  angel,  or  he 
may  be  a  bluebeard,  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  which,"  she  continued,  with  a 
perfectly  genuine  contempt  of  Lucille*s 
vaunting,  *'  but  I  have  here  an  amulet 
that  never  fails  in  cases  like  this;  it 
will  detect  and  expel  the  devil  better 
than  blessed  water,  vera  crux,  or  body 
of  our  Lord,  for  these  things  have 
sometimes  failed,  but  this  can  never. 
With  the  aid  of  this  you  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. If  he  be  a  good  man  its  in- 
fluence will  be  inefiectual  against  him ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  liand,  he  be  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  then  test  him  with 
it,  and  you  will  behold  him  for  a  mo- 
ment as  he  is." 

"  Let  me  see  it,  then." 

"  Here  it  is." 

She  drew  from  under  the  white 
folds  of  her  dress  a  small  spiral  bottle, 
enamelled  with  some  Chinese  charac- 
ters, and  set  in  a  base  and  capital  of 
chased  gold,  with  four  little  spiral  pil- 
lars at  the  comers  connecting  the  top 
and  bottom  and  leaving  the  porcelain 
visible  between.  It  had,  moreover, 
a  stopper  that  closed  with  a  spring, 
and  altogether  did  not  exceed  two 
inches  in  length,  and  in  tliickness  was 
about  the  size  of  a  swan's  quill.  It 
looked  like  nothing  earthly,  but  what 
she  had  described  it.  For  a  seen  t<bottle, 
indeed,  it  might  possibly  have  been 
used ;  but  there  was  something  odd 
and  knowing  about  this  little  curiosity, 
something  mysterious,  and  which  seem- 
ed as  though  it  had  a  tale  to  tell.  In 
short,  Lucille  looked  on  it  with  all  the 
interest,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  spo- 
ken, a  crood  deal  of  the  awe  which  its 
pretensions  demanded. 

*'And  what  am  I  to  do  with  this 
little  bauble  ?"  she  asked,  after  she  had 
examined  it  for  some  moments  cu- 
riously. 

*'  uTien  you  want  to  make  trial  of 
its  eflicacy,  take  it  forth,  look  steadily 
in  his  face,  and  say,  *  I  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  counterpart  of  this;'  that  is 
all.  If  he  be  a  good  man,  as  who  can 
say,  the  talisman  will  leave  him  as  it 
finds  him.  But  if  he  be,  as  some  men 
are,  the  slaves  of  Satan,  you  will  see, 
were  it  but  for  a  second,  the  suflTeriiigs 
ami  patisions  of  hell  in  his  face.     Fear 
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not  to  mflkc  trial  of  it,  for  no  harm  cnn 
ensue,  you  will  but  know  the  charac- 
ter you  have  to  deal  with/' 

"  But  this  is  a  yalunblc  bauble,  its 
price  must  bo  considerablcy  and  I  have 
no  money." 

*'  Well,  suppose  I  make  it  a  present 
to  you." 

**  I  should  like  to  have  it — ^but — 
but " 

'*  But  I  am  too  poor  to  part  with 
it  on  such  terms,  and  you  too  proud 
to  tjike  it — is  that  your  meaning? 
Never  mind,  I  can  nnord  to  give  it| 
and,  proud  as  vou  are,  you  can  aflbrd 
to  take  it.  Hide  it  until  the  time  to 
try  him  comes,  and  then  speak  as  I 
told  you." 

'« Well  I  will  accept  it,"  said  Lu- 
cille, coldly,  but  her  voice  ti*embled 
and  her  face  was  pnle ;  ''  and  this  I 
Jcnow,  if  there  be  any  virtue  of  any 
sort  in  the  toy,  it  can  only  i)rove 
Monsieur  I^e  Prun's  goodness.  Yes, 
he  is  a  very  kind  man,  and  all  the 
world,  I  am  told,  spc«'iks  of  his  excel- 
lence." 

**  Very  probably,"  said  the  stranger, 
"but  mark  my  words,  don't  man-y 
him ;  if  vou  do  you  shall  sec  me  again." 

"  Hoiloti,  devil  1  are  you  dcaf^?"  thun- 
dered a  sneenns  voice  from  a  crag  at 
the  opposite  side,  **  Come,  come,  it's 
time  we  were  moving." 

The  summons  came  from  a  broad, 
short,  swarthy  fellow,  with  black  mous- 
tache and  beard,  an*ayed  in  a  suit  of 
dusky  red.  He  had  one  hand  mised 
high  above  his  hc^id  beckoning  to  her, 
and  with  the  other  ho  furiously  shook 
the  spreading  branch  of  a  tree  be^ide 
him  ;  the  prominent  whites  of  his  ero^, 
and  his  grinning  teeth,  were,  even  at  that 
distance,  seen  conspicuous ;  and  so 
shaggy,  furious,  and  unearthly  did  he 
seem,  thnt  he  might  well  have  repre- 
sented some  wild  huntsman  or  demon 
of  the  wco<l.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
though  a  sort  of  witches'  dance  were 
to  be  held  that  night  in  the  old  park 
of  Charrcbonrg,  and  that  some  of  the 
jjretematural  company  had  reached 
the  trysting-place  before  their  time. 

The  ill-omened  woman  in  whitehastily 
gathered  up  her  mantle,  without  any 
gesture  or  word  of  farewell.  AVith 
hurried  strides  her  tall  figure  glide<l 
off  toward  the  apimrition  in  red,  and 
both  speedily  disappeared  among  the 
hazy  cover  at  the  other  side. 

'J'hc  little  hollow  was  now  deserted, 
e.xivpt  fur  Lucille.      It    was  not  till 


they  had  quite  vanished,  and  that  she 
was  left  there  alone,  that  she  felt  some- 
thing akin  to  terror  steal  over  her, 
and  hurried  frain  the  scene  of  her 
strange  interview  as  from  a  haunted 
spot.  A  Utile  way  up  the  rising  bonk 
Gabriel  was  awaiting  lier  return,  sorely 
disappointed  that  fortune  had  in  no*- 
wise  made  her  debtor  to  his  valour. 

Lon^  before  she  reached  home  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  long  dusky 
shadows  had  given  place  to  the  thin, 
cold  haze  of  approaching  night.  Often 
as  she  glided  onward  among  rocks  and 
bushes  she  felt  an  instinctive  impulse, 
something  between  terror  and  aver- 
sion, prompting  her  to  hurl  the  little 
spiral  phial  far  from  her  amon^  the  wihl 
weeds  and  misty  brakes,  where,  till 
doomsdav,  it  might  never  be  found 
again,  but  other  feelings,  stranger  in 
their  kind,  determined  her  at  least  to 
defer  the  sacrifice,  and  so  she  reached 
her  chamber  with  the  mysterious  gift 
fast  in  her  tiny  grasp. 

Here  she  again  examined  it,  more 
minutely  tlian  before  ;  it  contained 
neither  fluid  nor  powder  of  any  sort, 
and  was  free  from  any  perfume  or  odour 
whatsoever;  and  excepting  that  tlie 
more  closely  she  inspected  it,  the  more 
she  discovered  in  its  workmanship  to 
excite  her  achniration,  her  careful  and 
curious  investigation  was  without  rc> 
suit.  As  she  carefully  folded  up  the 
curious  souvenir,  and  secreted  it  in 
the  safest  corner  of  her  safest  drawer, 
she  thought  over  the  interview  again 
and  agiiin,  and  always  with  the  same 
result  as  respected  the  female  who  had 
bestowed  it,  namely,  that  if  not  actu- 
ally  a  lady,  she  had  at  leas^t  the  edu. 
cation  and  the  manners  of  a  person 
above  the  working  classes. 

That  night  Lucille  was  haunted  with 
ugly  dreams.  Voices  were  speaking 
to  her -in  threats  and  blasphemies  from 
the  little  phial.  The  mysterious  la<ly 
in  white  would  sit  huddled  up  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed,  and  the  more  she 
smiled  the  more  terrible  became  her 
scowl,  until  at  hist  her  countenance 
began  to  dilate,  and  she  slowly  wX- 
vanced  her  face  closer  and  closer, 
until,  just  as  her  smiling  lips  reached 
Lucille,  she  uttered  a  yell,  whether  of 
impreciition  or  terror  she  could  not 
hear,  but  which  scared  her  from  her 
sleep  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  llien  a 
great  coflin  Avas  standing  against  tlie 
wall  with  Monsieur  Le  Prun  in  it  dead 
and  shrouded,  and  a  troop  of  choris- 
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tera  began  singing  a  requiem,  when  on 
a  sudden  the  furious  voice  she  had 
heard  that  evening  screamed  aloud, 
*'to  what  purpose  all  this  hymning, 
seeing  the  corpse  is  possessed  by  evil 
spirit? ;"  and  tlien  such  looks  of  ra^o 
and  hatred  flitted  over  the  livid  face  m 
the  coffin,  as  notliing  but  hell  could 
have  inspired.  Then  again  she  would 
see  Monsieur  Le  Prun  struggling,  his 
face  all  bloody  and  distorted,  with  the 
man  in  red  and  the  strange  lady  of  the 
talisman,  who  screamed,  laughing  with 
a  detestable  glee,  '•Come  bride,  come, 
the  bndegroom  waits."  Such  horrid 
dreams  as  these  huuntcd  her  all  night, 
so  much  so  that  one  might  tdmost  have 
fancied  that  an  evil  influence  had 
entered  hur  chamber  with  the  little 
phial.  But  the  songs  of  gay  birds 
pruning  their  wings,  and  the  rustle  of 


the  green  loaves  glittering  in  the  early 
sun  round  her  window,  quickly  dis- 
pelled the  horrors  which  had  possessed 
ner  little  room  in  the  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness.  It  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, with  a  sense  of  fear  and  dislike 
that  she  opened  the  drawer  where  the 
little  phial  lay,  and  unrolling  all  the 
paper  envelopes  in  which  it  was  care* 
fully  folded,  beheld  it  once  more  in  the 
clear  light  of  day. 

'<  2Cotliiug,  nothing,  but  a  grotesque 
little  scent-bottle — why  should  I  be 
afraid  of  it  ? — a  poor  little  pretty  toy." 

So  she  said,  as  she  folded  it  up  again, 
and  deposited  it  once  more  where  it 
bad  lain  all  night.  But  for  all  that  she 
felt  a  mysterious  sense  of  ixilief  Avhen 
she  ran  lightly  from  her  chamber  into 
the  open  air,  conscious  that  the  harm- 
less httlo  "  toy"  was  no  longer  present. 


v. — TUB  CHATEAU   DBS  AK0E8. 


The  next  day  IMonsieur  Lc  Prun 
returned.  His  vanity  ascribed  the 
manifest  agitation  of  Lucillc's  man- 
ner to  feelings  vcrv  unlike  the  distrust, 
alarm,  and  avei'sion  which,  since  her 
last  night's  adventure,  had  filled  her 
mind.  He  came,  however,  armed  with 
votive  evidences  of  his  passion,  alike 
more  substantitd  and  more  welcome  than 
the  gallant  speeches  in  which  he  dealt. 
He  brought  her,  among  other  jewels, 
a  suit  of  brilliants  which  must  have  cost 
alone  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
francs.  He  seemed  to  take  a  delight 
in  overpowering  her  with  the  costly 
exuberance  of  his  presents.  Wiis  there 
in  this  a  latent  distrust  of  his  own  per- 
sonal resources,  and  an  anxiety  to  as- 
tound  and  enslave  by  means  of  his 
magnificence — to  overwhelm  his  proud 
but  dowerless  bride  with  the  almost  fa- 
bulous profusion  and  splendour  of  his 
wealth  ?  Perhaps  there  was,  and  the 
very  magnificence  which  dazzled  her 
was  prompted  more  by  meanness  than 
generosity. 

This  time  he  came  accornpanied  by  a 
gentleman,  the  Sieur  de  Blassemare, 
who  appeared  pretty  much  what  he  ac- 
tually was — a  sort  of  general  agent, 
adviser,  companion,  and  hanger-on  of 
the  rich  Fermier-Greneral. 

The  Sieur  de  Bhissemare  had  his 
tUrea  de  noblesse,  and  started  in  hfe 
with  a  fair  fortune.  This,  however, 
he  had  seriously  damaged  by  play, 
and  he  was  now  obliged  to  have  re- 
coin*sc  to  that  species  of  dexterity,  to 
support  his  luxuries,  wliich,  employed 


by  others,  had  been  the  main  agent 
in  his  own  ruin.  The  millionaire  and 
parvenu  found  him  invaluable.  He 
was  always  gay,  always  in  good  hu- 
mour; a  man  of  birth  and  breeding, 
well  accepte:!,  in  spite  of  his  suspected 
rogueries,  in  the  world  of  fashion — an 
adept  in  all  its  ways,  as  well  as  in  the 
mysteries  of  human  nature ;  active,  in-, 
quisitive,  profligate ;  the  very  man  to 
pick  up  intelligence  when  it  was  need- 
ed— ^to  execute  a  delicate  commission, 
or  to  advise  and  assist  in  any  pro- 
ject of  taste.  In  addition  to  all  tuese 
gifts  and  perfections,  his  fund  of  good 
spirits  an(i  scandalous  anecdote  was  in- 
exhaustible, and  so  Monsieur  Le  Pmn 
conceived  him  very  cheaply  retained 
at  the  expense  of  allowing  hnn  to  cheat 
him  quietly  of  a  few  score  crowns  at  an 
occasional  game  of  picquet. 

This  fashionable  sharper  and  volup- 
tuary was  now  somewhere  about  five- 
and- forty ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
his  dress,  which  was  exquisite,  and  the 
mysteries  of  his  toilet,  which  was  ar- 
tistic in  a  high  degree,  and  above  all, 
his  gaiety,  which  never  fiiiled  him,  he 
might  easily  have  passed  for  at  least 
six  years  younger. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  benevolent  Mon. 
sieur  Le  Prun  to  set  the  Visconte  quite 
straight  in  money  matters ;  and  as  there 
still  remained,  like  the  electric  resi- 
duum in  a  Leyden  vial  after  the  main 
shock  has  been  discharged,  some  few 
little  afllurs  not  quite  dissipated  in  the 
explosion  of  his  fortunes,  and  which, 
before  hid  rca])pearancc  even   in  the 
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back-grouud  of  society,  mval  Ik»  ar- 
ranged, he  employed  his  agile  nid-de- 
camp,  the  Sieur  de  Blasscmarcy  to 
fish  out  these  ekims  and  settle  them. 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  a 
young  girl,  perfectly  conscious  of  her 
Deauty,  with  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and 
an  immensity  of  ambition,  coull  fail  to 
be  delifijhted  at  the  magnificent  presents 
with  which  her  rich  old  lover  had  that 
day  loaded  her. 

She  spread  them  upon  the  counter- 
pane of  her  bed,  an<l  wlien  she  was 
tired  of  admiring  them,  she  covered 
herself  with  her  treasures,  hung  the 
flashing  necklace  about  her  neck,  and 
clasped  her  little  wrists  in  the  massive 
bracelets,  stuck  a  pin  here  and  a  brooch 
there,  and  covered  her  fingers  with 
sparkling  jewels;  and  though  she  had  no 
looking-glass  larger  than  a  playing-card 
in  which  to  reflect  her  splendour,  she  yet 
could  judge  in  her  own  mind  very  satis- 
factonly  of  the  effect.  Then,  after 
she  had  floated  about  her  room,  and 
curtsied,  and  waved  her  hands  to  her 
heart's  content,  she  again  strewed  the 
bed  with  these  delightful,  intoxicating 
jewels,  which  flashed  actual  fascination 
upon  her  gaze. 

At  that  moment  her  gratitude  effer- 
vesced, and  she  almost  felt  that,  pro- 
vided she  were  never  to  behold  his  face 
again,  she  could — not  love  but  like 
Monsieur  Lc  Prun  very  well ;  she  half 
relented,  she  almost  forgave  him  ;  she 
would  have  received  with  good-will, 
with  thanks,  and  praises,  anything  and 
everything  he  pleased  to  give  her,  ex- 
cept his  company. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Visconte,  some- 
what civilised  and  modernised  by  re- 
cent restorations,  was  walking  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  the  little  bowling-green, 
side  by  side  with  Blassemarc. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "with  confidence  I 
give  my  child  into  his  hands.  It  is 
a  great  trust,  Blassemarc;  but  he  is 
gilled  with  those  qualities,  which,  more 
than  wealth,  conduce  to  married  happi- 
ness. I  confide  in  hun  a  great  trust, 
but  I  feel  I  risk  no  sacrifice." 

A  comic  smile,  which  he  could  not 
suppress,  illuminated  the  dark  features 
of  Blassemarc,  and  he  looked  away  as  if 
studying  the  landscape  until  it  subsided. 

'*  He  is  the  most  disinterested  and 
generous  of  men,"  resumed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

*•  Mif'it  so  h'.*  U,"  rejoined  hi«  com- 
parilcn;  "but  Ma-hnnois-.-llcli' ('h;irre. 
b'v»n!'Z  !iai)j>(*s'!<"l  to  !«•  |»r  -cisv'ly  lli"  j»it- 
ho!i  Irj  neo.lc'l;  Inrt'.!,  beaut \,  simpli- 


city— :i  rai-e  alliance.  You  underrate 
the  merits  of  Mademoiselle  de  Charre- 
bourg*  He  makes  no  such  presents 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  know  her  merits 
well ;  she  is  indeed  a  dutiful  and  dear 
child." 

And  the  Visconte's  eyes  filled  with 
moisture,  for  his  heart  was  soflened 
by  her  prosperity,  involving,  as  it  did, 
his  own. 

"And  will  make  one  of  the  hand- 
somest as  she  will,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  loiing  wives  in  France,"  siivl 
Blassemarc,  gravely. 

"  And  he  will  make,  or  I  am  no 
prophet,  an  admirable  husband,"  re- 
sumed the  Visconte ;  "  he  has  so  much 
good  feeling  and  so  much " 

**  So  much  money,"  suggested  Blas- 
semarc, who  was  charmed  at  the  Vis- 
conte's little  h}'pocrisy  ;  '*  ay,  by  my 
faith,  that  he  has ;  and  as  to  that  little 
bit  of  scandal,  those  mvsterious  re- 
ports,  you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  ma- 
licious  simplicity. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Visconte, 
shortly. 

"  All  sheer  fiction,  my  dearViscoute," 
continued  Blassemarc,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile  of  disclaimer. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  the  Vis- 
conte, peremptorily. 

"  It  was  talked  about,  you  know," 
persisted  his  malicious  companion, 
"about  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is 
quite  discredited  now — scouted.  You 
can't  think  how  excellently  our  good 
friend  the  Fermier- General  is  estab- 
lished in  society.  But  I  need  not  tell 
you,  for  of  course  you  satisfied  yourself; 
the  alliance  on  which  I  felicilate  Le 
Prun  proves  it." 

The  Visconte  made  a  sort  of  wincing 
smile  and  a  bow.  He  saw  that  Blasse- 
maure  was  making  a  little  scene  out  of 
his  insincerities  for  his  own  private 
entertainment.  But  there  is  a  sort  of 
conventional  hypocrisy  which  had  be- 
come habitual  to  them  both.  It  was 
like  a  pair  of  blacklegs  cheating  one 
another  for  practice  with  their  eyes 
open.  So  Blassemarc  presented  his 
snuff-box,  and  the  Visconte,  with  equal 
bonliomftiie,  took  a  pinch,  and  the  game 
wa5  kept  up  pleasantly  between  them. 

Meanwhile  Lucille,  in  her  chamber, 
the  window  of  which  opened  upon  the 
bowling-green,  caught  a  word  or  two 
of  the  conversation  we  have  just  sketch- 
Cil.  What  she  heard  was  ju^t  sulll- 
cicJit  to  awaken  tlie  iin(lvfin<»il  but  anx- 
i'jUj  train  ofi'leas  wliivli  hnd  bi-coinu 
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connected  with  the  imago  of  Monsiear 
Le  Fran.  Something  seemed  all  at 
once  to  sadden  and  quench  the  fire 
that  blazed  in  her  diamonds ;  they  were 
disenchanted ;  her  heart  no  longer 
danced  in  their  light.  With  a  heavy 
sigh  she  turned  to  the  drawer  where 
the  charmed  yial  lay ;  she  took  it  out ; 
she  weighed  it  in  her  hand. 

•<  After  all/'  she  said,  «'  it  is  but  a 
toy.  Why  should  it  trouble  me  ?  What 
hiurm  can  be  in  it  V* 

She  placed  it  among  the  golden  store 
that  lay  spread  upon  her  coverlet.  But 
it  would  not  assimilate  with  those  orna- 
ments; on  the  contrar)',  it  looked  only 
more  quaint  and  queer,  like  a  suspicious 
stranger  among  them.  She  hurriedly 
took  It  away,  more  dissatisfied,  some- 
how, than  ever.  She  inwardly  felt  that 
there  was  danger  in  it^  but  what  could 
it  be  ?  what  its  purpose,  sienificancei 
or  power?  Conjecture  failed  her.  There 
it  lay^  harmless  and  pretty  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  pregnant  with  luiknown  mis« 
chief,  like  a  painted  egg,  stolen  from 
a  serpent's  nest,  which  time  and  tem- 
perature are  sure  to  hatch  at  last. 

The  strangest  circumstance  about 
it  was,  that  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  part  with  or  destroy  it.  It 
exerdsed  over  her  the  fascination  of  a 
guilty  companionship.  She  hated  but 
could  not  give  it  up.  And  yet,  after 
all,  what  a  trifle  to  uret  the  spirits  even 
of  a  girl  I 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  impres- 
sions  of  pain  or  fear,  if  they  be  not  re- 
newed, lose  their  influence  upon  the 
conduct  and  even  upon  the  spirits. 
The  scene  in  the  glen,  the  image  of 
the  unprepossessing  and  mysterious  py- 
thoness,  and  the  substance  and  man- 
ner of  the  sinister  warning  she  commu- 
nicated, were  indeed  fix^  in  her  me- 
mory  ineffiiceably.  But  every  day  that 
saw  her  marriage  approach  in  security 
and  peace,  and  her  preparations  pro- 
ceed without  molestation,  served  to  dis- 
sipate her  fears  and  to  obliterate  the 
force  of  that  hated  scene. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  now  and  then 
that  the  odd  and  menacing  occurrence 
recurred  to  her  memory  with  a  depress- 
ing  and  startling  effect.  At  such  mo- 
ments, it  might  be  of  weakness,  the 
boding  words,  **  Don't  many  him ;  if 
you  do  you  shall  see  me  again,*'  smote 
upon  her  heart  like  the  voice  of  a  spec- 
tre, and  she  felt  that  chill,  succeeded 
by  vague  and  gloomy  anxiety,  which 
superstition  ascribes  to  the  passing  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  from  the  grave. 

VOL.    XXXVI. — NO.    CCXIV. 


''  I  don't  think  you  are  happy,  dear 
Lucille,  or  may  Do  you  are  offended 
with  me,"  said  cfulie  St.  Pierre,  turning 
her  sofl  blue  eyes  full  upon  her  hand- 
some  companion,  and  taking  her  hand 
timidly  between  her  own. 

They  were  sitting  together  on  a  wild 
bank,  shaded  by  a  screen  of  brush* 
wood,  in  the  park.  Lucille  had  been 
silent,  abstracted,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  sullen  during  their  walk,  and 
poor  little  timid  Julie,  who  cherished 
for  her  ^rUsh  friend  that  sort  of  de- 
votion with  which  gentler  and  i)erhap8 
better  natures  are  so  often  inspired  by 
firmer  wills,  and  more  fiery  tempers^ 
was  grieved  and  perplexed. 

'^TeU  me,  dear  Lucille,  are  you 
angry  with  me  ?" 

"  /  angry  1  no,  indeed  ;  and  angry 
with  you,  my  dear,  dear  little  friend  I 
I  could  not  be,  dear  Julie,  even  were 
I  to  try." 

And  so  they  kissed  heartily  again 
andasain. 

''  Then,"  said  Julie,  sitting  down  by 
her,  and  taking  her  hand  more  firmly 
in  hers,  and  looking  with  such  a  loving 
interest  as  nothing  could  resist  in  her 
face,  **  you  are  unhappy.  Why  don't 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  tnat  grieves  you  ? 
I  dare  say  I  could  give  you  very  wise 
counsel,  and,  at  ul  events,  console 
you.  At  the  convent  the  pensioners 
used  all  to  come  to  me  when  they  were 
in  trouble,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  always 
gave  them  good  advice." 

*^  But  I  am  not  unhappy." 

"Really?" 

"No,  indeed." 

"  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  ?  I  thought 
you  were  unhappy  because  you  are 
goinc  to  be  married  to  my  uncle." 

**  Folly,  folly,  my  dear  little  prude. 
Your  uncle  is  a  very  good  man,  and  a 
very  grand  match.  I  ought  to  be  de- 
lighten  at  a  prospect  so  brilliant." 

Even  while  Lucille  spoke,  she  felt  a 
powerful  impulse  to  tell  her  little  com. 

E anion  all — her  fondness  for  Dubois, 
er  aversion  for  Monsieur  Le  Prun, 
the  scene  with  the  strange  woman,  and 
her  own  forebodings ;  but  such  a  con- 
fession would  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
concile  with  her  fixed  resolution  to  let 
the  affair  take  its  course,  and  at  all  ha- 
zards marry  the  man  whom,  it  was 
vain  to  disguise  it  from  herself,  she 
disliked,  distrusted,  and  feared. 

"  I  was  going  to  give  you  comfort 
by  my  own  story.     1  never  told  you 
befoi*c  tlmt  /,  too,  am  affianced." 
"  Affianced !  and  to  whom  ?" 

2  K 
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"  To  the  Marquis  de  SecqviUe." 

**  Hey  I  Why  that  is  the  very  gen- 
tleman of  whom  Monsieur  de  olasse- 
mare  told  us  such  wicked  stories  the 
other  day." 

''Did  he?"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
••  Well,  I  often  feared  he  was  a])rodi^ ; 
but  heaven,  I  tnist,  will  reclaim  hun." 

*•  But  do  you  not  love  him  ?" 

"  No.    I  never  saw  him  but  once." 

"  And  are  you  happy  ?" 

*•  Yes,  quite  happy  now ;  but,  dear 
Lucille,  I  was  very  miserable  once. 
You  must  know  that  shortly  after  we 
were  betrothed,  when  I  was  placed  in 
the  convent  at  Rouen,  there  was  a  nice 
girl  there,  of  whom  I  soon  grew*  very 
fond.  Her  brother^  Henn,  used  to 
come  almost  every  day  to  see  her* 
He  was  about  three  years  older  than 
I,  and  so  brave  and  beautiful.  I 
did  not  know  that  I  loved  him  until 
his  sister  went  away,  and  his  visits,  of 
course,  ceased ;  and  whpn  I  could  not 
see  him  any  more,  I  thought  my  heart 
would  breAk." 

"  Poor  little  Julie  I" 

"I  was  afraid  of  being  observed 
when  I  wept,  but  I  used  to  cry  to  my- 
self all  night  long,  and  wish  to  die,  as 
my  mother  used  to  fear  long  ago  I 
would  do  before  I  came  to  be  as  old  as 
I  am  now ;  and  I  could  not  even  hear 
of  him,  for  my  friend,  his  sister,  had 
married,  and  was  living  near  Caen,  and 
so  we  were  quite  separated." 

*'  You  were,  indeed^  very  miserable, 
my  poor  little  friend." 

"  Yes ;  but  at  last,  after  a  whole 
year,  she  was  passing  through  Rouen, 
and  so  she  came  to  the  convent  to  see 
me.  Oh,  when  1  saw  her  my  heart 
fluttered  so  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  choked.  I  don't  know  why  it 
was,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  him ; 
but  at  last,  finding  she  would  not  speak 
of  him  at  all,  which  I  thought  was 
ill-natured,  though  indeed  it  was  not,  I 
du^  succeed,  and  asked  her  how  he  was ; 
then  all  at  once  she  be^n  to  cry,  for 
he  was  dead ;  and  knowmg  that,  I  for- 
got everything — I  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing— they  said  I  fainted.  And  when 
I  awoke  again  there  were  a  good  many 
of  the  sisters  and  some  of  the  pen- 
sioners round  me,  and  my  friend  still 
weeping;  and  the  superioress  was  there, 
too,  but  I  did  not  heed  them,  but 
only  said  I  would  not  believe  he  was 
dead.  Then  I  was  very  ill  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  my  uncle  came  to 
see  me;  but  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  had  made  me  so ;  and  as  soon  as 


I  grew  better  the  superioress  was  very 
angry  with  me,  and  told  me  it  was  very 
wicked,  which  it  may  have  been,  but 
indeed  I  could  not  help  it;  and  she 
gave  me  in  charge  to  sister  Eugenie  to 
bring  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sinfulness, 
seeing  that  I  ought  not  to  have  loved 
any  one  but  him  to  whom  I  was  be- 
trothed." 

*<AIas!  poor  Julie,  I  suppose  she 
was  a  harsh  preceptress  also." 

"  No,  indeed ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  very  kind  and  gentle.  She  was 
so  young — only  twonty-three — dear 
sister  Eugenie  I — and  so  pretty,  though 
she  was  very  pale,  and  oh,  so  thin ;  and 
when  we  were  both  alone  in  her  room 
she  used  to  let  me  tell  her  all  my  story, 
and  she  used  to  draw  her  hand  over 
her  pretty  face,  and  cry  so  bitterly  in 
return,  and  kiss  me,  and  shake  me  by 
the  hands,  that  I  often  thought  she 
must  once  have  loved  some  one  also 
herself,  and  was  weeping  because  she 
could  never  see  him  again  ;  so  I  grew 
to  love  her  very  much ;  but  I  did  not 
know  all  that  time  that  sister  Eugenie 
was  dying.  The  day  I  took  leave  of 
her  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to 
tell  me  something  about  herself,  and  I 
think  now  if  I  nad  pressed  her  she 
would.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not,  for 
it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  me  as 
long  as  I  live  to  have  given  the  dear 
sister  anv  comfort,  and  show  how  truly 
I  loved  her.  But  it  was  not  so,  and 
only  four  months  niler  we  parted 
she  died ;  but  I  hope  we  may  meet, 
where  I  am  sure  she  is  gone,  in  heaven, 
and  then  she  will  know  how  much  I 
loved  her,  and  how  good,  and  gentle, 
and  kind  I  always  thought  her." 

Poor  little  Julie  shed  tears  at  these 
words. 

**  Now  I  do  not  love  the  Marquis," 
she  continued,  ''nor  I  am  sure  does 
he  love  me.  It  will  be  but  a  match  of 
convenience.  I  suppose  he  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  his  amusements  and  I 
will  live  auictly  at  home;  so  after  all 
it  will  malce  but  little  change  to  me> 
and  I  will  still  be  as  I  am  now,  the 
widow  of  poor  Henri." 

'*  You  are  so  tranquil,  dear  Julie, 
because  he  is  dead.  Happy  is  it  for 
you  that  he  is  in  his  grave.  Gome,  let 
us  return." 

They  began  to  walk  towards  the 


cottage. 


"  And  how  would  you  spend  your 
days,  Julie,  had  you  the  choice  of  your 
own  way  of  life  ?" 

'*  I  would  take  the  veil.    I  would 
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Iiko  to  be  A  nun,  and  to  dio  early,  like 
sister  Eugenie." 

Lucille  looked  at  her  with  undis- 
guised astonishment. 

•'  Take  the  veil ! '  she  exclaimed, 
"so  young,  so  pretty.  Parbleu,  I 
would  Rither  work  in  the  fields  or  beg 
my  bread  on  the  high-roads.  Take 
the  veil — no,  no,  no.  Marguerite  told 
mo  I  had  a  great  aunt  who  took  the 
reil,  and  three  years  after  died  mud  in 
a  convent  in  Paris.  Ah,  it  is  a  sad  life, 
Julie,  a  sad  life  1" 

It  was  the  wish  of  theFennier-Gene- 
ral  that  his  nuptials  should  be  cele- 
brated with  as  much  privacy  as  possi- 
ble. The  reader,  therefore,  will  lose 
nothing  by  our  dismissing  the  cere- 
mony as  rapidly  as  may  be.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  it  did  take  place, 
and  to  describe  the  arrangements  with 
which  it  was  immediately  succeeded. 

Though  Monsieur  I^  Frun  had 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  Charre- 
bourg  estate,  he  did  not  choose  to  live 
upon  it.  About  eight  leagues  from 
Paris  he  possessed  a  ^residence  better 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  plans.  It  was 
said  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  scion 
of  royalty,  who  had  contrived  it  with 
a  view  to  realising  upon  earth  a  sort 
of  Mahomedan  paradise.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  have  been  better  devised 
for  luxury  as  well  as  seclusion.  From 
some  Bomish  legend  attaching  to  its 
site,  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Chateau  des  Auges,  a  title  which  un- 
happily did  not  harmonise  with  the 
traditions  more  directly  connected  with 
the  building  itself. 

It  was  a  very  spacious  structure, 
some  of  its  apartments  were  even  mag- 
nificcnti  and  the  entire  fabric  bore 
overpowering  evidences,  alike  in  its 
costly  materiak  and  finish,  and  in  the 
details  of  its  design,  of  the  prodigal 
and  voluptuous  magnificence  to  which 
it  owed  its  existence. 

It  was  environed  by  lordly  forests, 
circle  within  circle,  which  were  pierced 
by  long  straight  walks  diverging  from 
common  centres,  and  almost  losing 
themselves  in  the  shadowy  distance. 
Studded,  loo,  with  a  series  of  intermina- 
ble fish-ponds,  encompassed  by  hedges 
of  beech,  yew,  and  evergreens  of  enor- 
mous height  and  impenetrable  density, 
under  whose  emerald  shadows  water- 
fowl of  all  sorts,  from  the  princely 
swan  down  to  the  humble  watei-hen, 
were  sailing  and  gliding  this  Way  and 
that,  like  rival  argosies  u|)ou  the  seas. 


The  view  of  the  chateau  itself,  when 
at  last,  through  those  dense  and  exten- 
sive cinctures  of  sylvan  scenery,  you 
had  penetrated  to  its  site,  was,  from 
almost  every  point,  picturesque  and 
even  beautiful. 

Successive  terraces  of  almost  rectal 
extent,  from  above  whose  marble  bal- 
lustrades  and  rows  of  urns  the  tufVed 
green  of  rare  and  rich  plants,  in  a  long, 
^rgeous  wreath  of  foliage,  was  peep- 
ing, ran,  tier  above  tier,  conducting 
the  eye,  among  statues  and  graceful 
shrubs,  to  the  gables  and  chimneys 
of  the  quaint  but  vast  chateau  itself. 
The  forecourt  upon  which  the  great 
avenue  debouched  was  large  enough 
for  the  stately  muster  of  a  royal  levee ; 
and  at  intervals,  upon  the  balusti*ade 
which  surrounded  it,  were  planted  a 
long  file  of  stone  statues,  each  origin- 
ally holding  a  kmp,  which,  however, 
the  altered  habits  of  the  place  had  long 
since  dismounted. 

If  the  place  had  been  specially  con- 
trived, as  it  was  said  to  have  been,  for 
privacy,  it  could  not  have  been  better 
planned.  It  was  literally  buried  in  an 
umbrageous  labyrinth  of  tufted  forest. 
Even  the  great  avenue  commanded  no 
view  of  the  chateau,  but  abutted  upon 
a  fountain,  backed  by  a  towering  screen 
offoliase,  where  the  approach  divided, 
and  led  by  a  double  road  to  the  court 
we  have  described.  In  facti  except 
from  the  domain  itself,  the  very  chim- 
neys  of  the  chateau  were  invisible  for 
a  circuit  of  miles  around,  the  near- 
est point  from  which  a  glance  of  its 
roof  could  be  caught  being  the  heights 
situated  a  full  league  awav. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  then,  Mon- 
sieur Lo  Frun  was  conscious  of  somo 
disparity  in  point  of  years  between 
himself  and  nis  beautiful  wife;  and 
although  he  afifected  the  most  joyous 
confidence  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
nevertheless  as  ill  at  ease  as  most  old 
fellows  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  soon  became,  therefore,  perfectly 
plain,  that  the  palace  to  which  the 
wealthy  bridegroom  had  transported 
his  beautiful  wife  was,  in  trutn,  but 
one  of  those  enchanted  castles  in  which 
enamoured  genii  in  fairy  legends  are  de- 
scribed as  guarding  their  captive  prin- 
cesses— a  gorgeous  and  luxurious  pri- 
son, to  which  there  was  no  access,  from 
which  no  escape,  and  where,  amidst 
all  the  treasures  and  delights  of  a  sen- 
suous paradise,  the  captive  beauty  lan- 
guished and  saddened. 
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CUAKLSt  KRAP. 


Th£  name  of  Kean  has  a  "  stirring  sound  '*  in  associ.ition  with  the  annth  of '3 
stage.     The  brilliant  career  of  Edmund  Kean,  the  father,  dazdingand  eocictr 
as  uiat  of  a  comet,  with  its  melancholy  close,  is  still  vivid  in  the  remembnr 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  them  as  vividly  conveyed  to  the  present  gf c<  - 
tion.     Charles  Kean,  the  son,  and  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  iDbentinj: " 
|i;enius  and  success  of  his  parent,  but  avoiding  the  fatal  improvidienoe  bj  *t 
both  were  rendered  unavailing,  has,  while  yet  within  the  meridian  of  life,  p^  * 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  profession  for  which  he  was  neither  trained  nor  intcn  *  * 
i^alised  a  competent  independence  by  his  own  exertions,  and  woo  an  hootr. 
estimation  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  arc  licquainted  with  him.      It  is  not^^^* 
many  to  achieve  these  multiplied  advantages  ;  nor  have  they  been  eaia««l  u 
present  instance  without  trial,  privation,  and  vicissitude.     Scenes  of  exdiia: 
terest  have  been  passed  through,  and  many  difficulties  enoonntercd.     A  s . 
detail  of  these  events  can  scarcely  fail  to  amuse  the  careless  and  instnci 
reflecting  reader. 

Charles  John  Kean  is  an  Irishman.     He  was  bom  at  Waterfocd,  on  tJv  I*"  = 
of  January,  1811.      His  father  at  the  time  formed  one  of  the  company  attocb^*^ 
the  theatre  in  that  city.    His  mother,  Mary  Chambers,  was  also  a  native  of  Wi'*- 
ford,  descended  from  the  highlv  respectable  fiimily  of  Cu^  km|^  aectled  ii  t-- 
county.      Miss  Chambers,  with  a  sister^  had,  from  family  embarraflmcot*.  :«* 
induced  to  attempt  the  stage  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  first  becu»  • 

Suainted  with  Edmund  Kean,  while  performing  in  the  Cheltenham  tbesirr- 
er  the  management  of  Mr.  Beverley.    They  were  married  at  Stroud,  in  Gl^'^  '^ 
tershire,  in  1608,  he  beine  under  twenty,  and  several  years  junior  to  hi«  *  ' 
They  had  another  and  elder  son,  named  Howard,  bom  at  Swanaea,  for  «* 
Charles  has  sometimes  been  mistaken.      He  died  of  water  on  the  brahit  at  1 ' 
Chester,  in  February,  1814,  a  short  time  before  his  father  appeared  ai  Dnir>  -^ 
not  having  completed  his  fifth  year ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  raaaxiabii  ' ' 
his  beauty,  and  promise  of  theatrical  talent,  having  performed  ooeanoosDv  « 
his  father  in  infantine  characters. 

When  Charles  Kean  was  bora,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after*  the  fciti'** 
of  his  parents  were  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  they  had  barelr  a  sab^i* 
for  the  present,  and  were  almost  hopeless  of  the  future.     His  fatLer,  loifin^  * 
the  endless  drudgery  of  an  itinerant  life,  acted  every  night  in  pAaVt  ialirl&n> 
and  farce — ^not  un frequently  Richard  ILL  and  Harlequin  on  the  same  rvfb  - . 
and  during  the  day  endeavoured  to  eke  out  a  scanty  and  doabtfnl  sdsr- 
some  five-and-twenty  shilHn|^  a-week,  by  giving  lessons  in  boxing,  tieo 
dancing,  and  riding.     Preiudice  has  sometimes  designated  the  it^e  as  aa  ** 
avocation.'*    Those  who  tnink  so  would  do  well  to  try  it  expenmeatalH  >'^  - 
short  period,  and  thus  test  the  accuracy  of  their  opinion  by  the  aoondeft  y*  - 
applications. 

At  this  time  none  saw  in  Edmund  Kean  the  undistinguished  and  somewhat  xu- . 
nificant  country  actor — the  future  prop  of  Drur}'.lane — the  magneiofata^- 
tion — ^the  star  before  whose  brightness  all  rival  influencea  were  to  become  [»■ 
The  genius  was  unquestionably  there,  but  the  opportunitv  bad  not  yet  srm" 
It  came  at  last.  In  1814,  Kean  obtained  the  long  sought  for  apenw^JB  U< 
don,  and  the  family  entered  the  metropolis  in  the  most  legitimate  of 
conveyances— -a  wagon  I 

Now  the  scene  changed  rapidly  and  eflTectnally.    Soceaee,  thai  potent  «i 
of  the  enchanter,  at  once  established  the  great  tragedian  on  the  pmB**^ 
fame  and   the  high  road  to  opulence.     "Now,  Mary,"  said  he  to  hb  m'nk^  ' 
shall  ride  in  your  own  cama^."    The  doors  of  the  rich  and  inineatit! « 
thrown  open  to  him ;  he  might  liavu  chosen  his  own  society ;  " 
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the  columns  of  the  daily  papers^  and  his  attraction  replenished  the  long.ex>. 
hausted  treasury  of  the  theatre.    It  was  in  fact  a  realised  dream— 

**  And  all  vBnt  merry  oa  »  marrlage-bcU.** 

Charles  Kean,  in  due  course  of  time^  was  sent  to  school,  preparatory  for  Eton 
College.  Hid  father  resolved  to  give  him  a  good  education,  an  advantage  he 
had  never  possessed  himself.  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Folehampton,  first  at  Worplesdon,  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Greenford,  near 
Harrow.  At  this  seminary  he  remained  several  years ;  the  number  of  scholars 
was  limited,  and  they  were  principally  composed  of  noblemen's  sons.  In  June, 
1824,  he  entered  Eton  as  an  "  Oppidan,"  his  father  fixing  his  allowance,  for 
board  and  education,  at  £300  per  annum.  His  tutor  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, since  Bishop  of  Ceylon;  Dr.  Goodall,  Provost;  and  Dr.  Kcate,  Head 
Master.  He  remained  at  Eton  three  years,  bein^  placed  as  high  as  the  rules  of 
the  institution  having  reference  to  age  would  ^low.  When  taken  away,  he 
was  in  the  upper  division,  and  had  obtained  much  credit  by  his  Latin  verses. 
Boating  and  cricket  are  the  two  great  amusements  of  the  Etonians  in  summer ; 
and  Charles  Eean  became  so  expert  a  leader  in  aquatics,  that  he  was  chosen 
second  captain  of  the  ''Long  Boats,"  as  they  are  called — no  insignificant 
honor  in  Etonian  eyes.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Angelo,  he  also 
won  distinction  as  an  accomplished  fencer — a  valuable  acquirement  in  the  profe8« 
sion  he  was  destined  to  pursue. 

Up  to  this  period,  everything  appeared  happy  and  prosperous  in  the  family. 
Charles  was  repeatedly  assured  by  both  his  parents  that  he  would  inherit  an 
ample  fortune,  and  be  placed  in  a  distinguished  profession.  His  mother  preferred 
the  church — his  father  inclined  to  the  navy ;  but  his  own  predilection  was  decid* 
ediy  for  a  military  career.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Edmund  Kean 
might  have  maintained  his  family  in  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  left  behind  him 
a  sum  amounting  to  £50,000.  Since  the  days  of  Garrick,  no  actor  had  received 
80  much  money  m  so  3hort  a  space  of  time.  But  clouds  had  long  been  darken- 
ing, and  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  Habits  of  irregularity  and  reckless  extravagance 
had  gradually  settled  upon  him.  IlUchosen  associates  estranged  him  from  his 
wife  and  son ;  he  had  still  a  few  anxious  friends,  who  stepped  in,  and  endea- 
voured to  arrest  his  downward  course,  but  a  legion  of  evil  counsellors  hemmed 
him  round,  and  the  warning  voice  passed  by  unheeded.  He  was  falling  from 
his  high  position — ^his  popularity  bie^an  to  decline — his  physical  powers  were 
sinking  under  premature  decay,  and  his  finances  were  exhausted. 

Charles,  who  had  for  some  time  suspected  the  total  derangement  of  his  father's 
af&irs,  was  startled  into  conviction  by  a  pressing  letter  from  his  mother,  received 
during  his  last  half^ear  at  Eton,  in  the  early  part  of  1827,  entreating  him  to 
come  to  her  immediately.  He  obtained  permission  to  absent  himself  lor  a  few 
days,  and  hastened  to  London.  He  found  her  suffering  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
She  wept  in  his  arms,  and  implored *him  not  to  leave  her.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Calcrafl,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Drury-lane  Committee  of  that  day,  had  offered  to  procure  for  him  a  cadctship 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service.  His  father  thought  the  offer  too  eligible 
to  be  declined ;  and  in  giving  notice  that  he  intended  to  accept  it,  ordered  his 
son  to  make  instant  preparations  for  his  departure.  Mrs.  Kean  had  been  en- 
tirely separated  from  her  husband  for  two  or  three  years ;  she  was  reduced  to  a 
broken,  pitiable  state  of  health— nearly  bed-ridden — helpless  as  an  infant,  and 
without  a  single  relative  to  whom  she  could  look  for  succour  or  consolation. 
Weighing  these  circumstances  well,  Charles  Eean  formed  his  determination,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  his  father,  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Edmund  Kean  was  then  precariously  situated.  His  realised  capital  was  gone, 
and  he  was  Uving  from  day  to  day  on  the  uncertain  earnings  which  might  cease 
altogether  with  increasing  infirmities.  He  told  his  son  that  he  must  accept  the 
offer  of  the  cadetship,  that  he  would  provide  bis  Indian  outfit,  and  this  oeing 
done,  that  he  must  depend  entirely  on  his  own  exertions,  and  never  apply  to 
him  for  any  future  support  or  assistance.  Charles  replied  that  he  was  perfectly 
contented,  and  willing  to  embrace  these  conditions,  provided  something  like  an 
adequate  allowance  was  tecisred  to  his  mother,     binding  that  bis  &ther  uq 
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longer  had  it  in  his  power  to  promise  this  with  any  degree  of  ocrtainty,  ho 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  told  him  he  would  not  leave  England  while  his  mother 
lived,  and  declined,  with  thanks,  the  kind  proposal  of  Mr.  Calcrafl.  This 
answer  excited  the  anger  of  the  elder  Kean  to  the  highest  pitch ;  he  gave  way 
to  the  most  intemperate  passion,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued. 

*'  What  will  you  do,"  said  he,  '*  when  I  discard  you,  and  you  are  thrown 
entirely  on  yonr  own  resources  ?' 

*'  In  that  ease,*'  replied  the  son,  "  I  shall  be  compelled  to  go  on  the  stage 
(the  father  smiled  in  derision) ;  and  though  I  may  never  be  a  great  actor,  I  shall 
at  least  obtain  a  livelihood  for  my  mother  and  myself,  and  be  obliged  to  no  one.*' 

The  father  stormed  ;  the  son  endured  a  torrent  of  vituperation  without  losing 
his  temper,  or  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  a  parent ;  they  parted,  and  from  that 
hour  all  intercourse  between  them  was  sus})ended.  In  the  following  July,  when 
the  Eton  vacation  came  on,  he  was  informed  that  his  accounts  were  paid  up,  hia 
allowance  stopped,  and  he  was  not  to  return.  A  short  time  before  tois  a  young 
nobleman,  one  of  bis  intimate  associates,  with  whom  he  had  first  become 
acquainted  at  the  preparatory  school,  seeing  him  unusuallv  dejected,  inquired 
into  the  cause.  Kean,  m  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  told  him  tne  result  of  his  mter- 
view  with  his  father,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  should  be  driven  to  adopt  the 
stage  as  his  profession.  "  I  quite  approve  of  your  resolution,"  said  his  aristo- 
cratic friend,  "and  commend  you  warmly  for  it;  but  recollect  this,  if  you  do  so, 
from  that  hour  you  and  I  must  be  strangers,  as  I  never  did,  and  never  will  spe^k 
to  or  acknowledge  an  actor."  About  a  year  or  so  aflerwards,  when  Charles 
Kean  was  acting  at  Leamington,  the  noble  earl  finding  himself  in  the  same  hotel, 
moved  off  instantly,  bag  and  baggage,  to  avoid  the  unhallowed  propinquity : 
thus  at  least  carrying  out  the  consistency  of  his  prejudice,  without  regard  to  his 
personal  convenience. 

Very  fortunately  Charles  Kean  had  contracted  no  private  debts,  a  rare  occur- 
rence  m  an  Etonian,  lie  made  hb  way  to  London,  and  hastened  immediately 
to  his  mother's  lodgings.  He  fbund  her  in  sickness,  in  sottow,  and  in  poverty.  A 
small  yearly  income,  hitherto  allowed  by  her  husband,  had  been  entirely  with- 
drawn. The^r  were  without  money,  and  utterly  destitute  of  resources.  A  more 
forlorn  condition  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Precisely  at  this  juncture,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  Edmund  Kean 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  well  known  American  lessee  of  Dt*ury.lane  theatre, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  great  tragedian  leil  his  old  theatrical  home,  the  scene 
of  his  early  triumphs,  to  engage  with  Mr.  Charles  Kcmble  at  Coven t-garden. 
Mr.  Price  having  heard  how  the  son  was  situated,  and  thinking  the  name  of 
Kean  a  powerful  talisman,  immediately  made  him  an  ofier  of  engagement  at 
Drury-lane  for  three  years,  with  a  salary  of  £10  a-week,  to  be  increa^  to  £11 
and  £12  during  the  second  and  third  years,  in  case  of  success.  The  heart  of  the 
young  man  bounded  with  hope,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accepted.  lie  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  he  must  first  write  to  his  father,  who  was  then  absent  from 
London,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  Price  approved  of 
this,  received  the  letter  and  undertook  to  forward  it ;  but  no  answer  was  return- 
ed, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  letter  never  reached  the  hands  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

U'hus  Charles  Kean  became  an  actor.  Necessity  and  not  choice  determined 
his  lot  in  life.  How  little  does  the  world  in  general  know  of  the  secret  springs 
of  our  actions.  It  judges  by  the  stu'face  only,  and  can  seldom  penetrate  the 
hidden  depths,  or  sound  the  under  current*,  which,  with  controlling  power, 
impel  us  on  a  course  we  otherwise  might  avoid,  and  never  would  have  sclectiid. 
For  this  act  he  was  generally  condemned.  Mr.  Calcrafl  considered  him  rash 
and  ill-advised.  His  father's  partisans  denounced  him  as  wilful,  thankless,  and 
disobedient — some  shrugged  thmr  shoulders,  while  others  shook  theh*  heads — and 
all,  because  he  would  not  leave  a  helpless  mother  unprotected,  who  if,  during  his 
absence,  his  father  had  died,  might  have  starved  in  her  bed  I 

The  future  cotu*se  of  the  young  aspirant  being  now  marked  out,  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stase  took  place  at  Drury-lane  theatre  on  the  opening  nignt 
of  the  season,  Monday,  October  the  1st,  1827.  Young  Nerval,  in  Home's 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  was  the  character  selected  for  the  occasion.  He  was  yet 
under  seventeeni  and  so  complete  a  stripling  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  ycars« 
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that  the  authorities  of  the  theatre  debated  on  the  question  of  annonncing  him  as 
^Ir.  Kean,  junior,  or  Master  Kcan.  He  settled  the  point,  by  rejecting  the  latter 
designation  with  the  utmost  disdain.  On  the  Saturday  night  previous  to  his  ap- 
pearance>  a  dress-rehcarsal  was  suggested  bv  the  manager,  that  he  might  "  face 
the  hunps*'  for  the  first  time,  ana  familiarise  himself  with  his  stage  costume. 
Many  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Price,  with  some  members  of  the  committee,  were 
present,  who  complimented  him  wai'mly  on  the  success  of  his  rehearsal.  While 
supping  afterwards  in  the  manager's  room,  with  true  bojrish  fbelinff,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  show  himself  to  his  mother  in  his  stage-habihments  of  X^orval.  The 
manager  consented,  but  wondering  that  he  still  lingered  in  the  theatre,  drew  from; 
him  in  a  whisper  the  reluctant  comession  that  he  was  without  the  means  of  pajring 
for  a  hackney-coach.  Price  supplied  the  money,  and  young  Kean  flew  to  his 
mother's  lodgings  to  display  his  nnery,  relate  the  encourasemcnt  he  had  received, 
and  cheer  her  with  the  hopes  and  expectations  with  which  he  panted  for  the 
following  Monday. 

The  eventful  night  arrived.  Curiosity  to  see  the  son  of  the  great  actor» 
Edmund  Kean,  fill^  the  vast  theatre  to  overflowing.  A  first  appearance  beforo 
a  London  audience  in  those  days  was  a  much  more  serious  business  than  it  is  at 

Eresent^-a  trying  ordeal  even  for  the  experienced  veteran,  who  might  feel  con-* 
dent  of  his  powers  and  had  often  tested  their  effects.  What,  then,  must  it  have 
been  to  the  unpractised  novice,  trembling  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  un. 
nerved  even  by  the  sight  of  his  own  name  for  the  first  time  in  print  ?  The  awful 
moment  is  come — he  stands  before  the  audience,  fairlv  launcned  on  the  experi* 
ment  of  his  life — he  has  no  time  to  think  of  all  that  han^  on  the  issue  of  the 
next  two  hours,  but  must  brace  his  spirits  to  the  task,  and  sink  or  swim  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  own  unaided  courage.  The  entrance  of  Young  Nerval  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  attendants  of  Iiord  Randolph,  bearing  in  custody  the 
faithless  servant,  "  the  trembling  coward  who  forsook  nis  master."  The  auaicnce 
nnluckilT  were  led  to  mistake  the  latter  worthy  for  the  new  candidate,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  rounds  of  applause  intended  for  the  hero  of  the  evening.  Here 
was  another  damper,  for,  m  such  situations,  the  veriest  trifles  have  their  effect. 
He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  went  through  his  part  with  courage  and 
increasing  animation.  Some  good  judges  (and  more  than  one  were  present  who 
took  an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect,  even  through  all  the  jrawness  of  an 
unformed  style  and  the  embarrassment  of  a  novel  situation,  the  serms  of 
latent  ability,  and  the  promise  of  future  excellence.  The  audience  received  him 
throughout  with  kind  indulgence,  encouraged  him  by  frequent  approbation,  and 
called  for  him  when  the  tragedy  concluded.  It  was  success  certainly,  but  not 
decided  success.  Charles  Kean  felt  that,  although  he  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation  with  tolerable  credit,  he  had  neither  attained  **high  honours,"  nor 
achieved  what,  in  theatrical  parlance,  is  termed  <<a  hit."  On  the  following 
morning  he  rushed  with  feverish  anxietv  to  the  papers,  and,  without  pausing, 
read  them  to  his  mother.  His  fate  and  ners,  their  future  subsistence,  the  bread 
they  were  eating,  the  roof  that  covered  them — all  lay  in  the  balance,  and  all  de« 
pended  on  the  cuctum  of  the  all -powerfid  press  I  It  was  unanimous  in  condem- 
naUon.  Not  simple  disapproval  or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence  of  utter 
incapacity — stem,  bitter,  crushing,  and  conclusive.  There  was  no  modified 
|uraise,  no  admission  of  undeveloped  powers,  no  allowance  for  youth  and  inexpe-. 
rience.  The  crude  effort  of  a  scnool-boy  was  dealt  with  as  the  matured  study  of 
a  practised  man.  The  hearts  of  both  were  strudc  with  dismay — they  wept  in 
concert;  and,  for  a  moment,  he  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  stage  in  despair. 
He  proposed  to  Mr.  Price  to  relieve  him  from  the  engagement,  but  this  the 
manager  considerately  declined,  and  lurged  him  to  persevere.  Hope  is  ever 
strong  in  the  heart  of  youth:  in  the  morning  of  life  the  voice  of  friendly 
eneouragement  impels  more  than  the  leaden  tongue  of  censure  can  impede. 

The  youthful  actor  lingered  at  Drury-lane  through  the  season,  occasionally 
appearing  as  Nerval,  Sefim  in  Barharosia,  Frederick*  in  Lovers*  VowSt  and 
Lothaire  in  Monk  Lewis's  tragedy  of  Adelgitha,  which  was  revived  when 


*  On  this  occasion  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  the  fiitare  Mrs.  C.  Kean,  acted  Amelia  WildeDhaim, 
this  beiog  the  first  time  of  their  meeting  together  on  the  stsge. 
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Mrs.  Duffy  an  American  actress,  made  her  appearance.  The  hooiea  had  aea»d 
to  be  crowded,  his  attraction  dwindled  to  nothing — the  aadienoe  grew  cold  ia 
their  applaosc.  The  papers,  whenever  they  condescended  to  notioe  luiii. 
tinned  their  censure ;  and  at  length,  almost  heart-broken,  he  left  IxKndoi 
the  provinces,  that  he  mi|ht  have  a  better  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
practice  so  much  required. 

During  this  tour,  and  while  acting  in  Glasgow,  he  visited  his  fiitker^  mho 
was  then  residing  in  the  cottage  he  had  built  in  the  Isle  of  Bate.  Uis  r^ 
ception  was  more  cordial  than  he  anticipated.  Little  allosion  was  made  to  tb* 
past,  and  a  temporary  reconciliation  tooK  phioe.  This  led  to  the  ekier  Keaas* 
proposing  to  act  one  night  in  the  Glasgow  theatre  for  his  son's  benefit,  on  t^ 
nrst  of  October,  1828 — by  singular  coincidence,  the  anniversavy  of  fats 
They  appeared  as  Brutus  and  Titus,  in  Iloward  Payne's  tragvdy  of 
The  house,  as  might  be  supposed  on  such  an  occasion,  was  crowded  to 
the  receipts  amounting  to  nearly  £300.  In  January,  1829,  the  subject  of 
memoir  returned  to  Drury-lane,  and  appeared  as  Komco  to  the  Juliet  of  IC 
Phillips,  a  young  debutante  of  much  promise,  who,  some  few  yean  afterwmrr 
went  to  America,  and  married  in  New  Orleans.  But  fortune  was  not  yet  prt^ 
pared  to  smile  on  his  efforts — the  press  discouraged,  and  the  public  neglected  I 
He  remained  a  member  of  the  company,  but  his  sendees  were  seldom  recia' 
He  was  evidently  of  no  importance  to  the  management,  and  was  Kosiiig  his 
time.  He  therefore  took  the  first  opportunity  of  ^ain  visiting  the  province, 
for  the  sake  of  hard  study  and  frequent  practice,  hk  the  course  of  the  anB^r 
he  acted,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  m  Dublin  and  Cork,  appearing  as  Tteis 
Bassanio,  Wellborn,  lago,  Icilius,  and  Macduff. 

In  the  October  following,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Mr.  Mortis,  of  tlie  Ba^- 
market  Theatre,  to  pla^  six  nights,  during  the  concluding  fortnisfat  of  the  wama* 
for  £20.  He  acted  Komeo  twice  to  Miss  F.  U.  Kelly's  Juhet,  Frederick  ia 
Lover's  Vows,  twice.  On  the  fiflh  night  he  appeared  as  Sir  Edwaml 
in  the  Iron  Chest,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  that  he  had 
The  play  was  repeated  on  the  closing  night  of  the  season  with  increased 
The  London  press  afforded  him  positive  praise — ^he  could  scarcely  bdieve  it  ml. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  he  visited  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  with  an  Eiigbh 
company,  under  the  management  of  an  adventurer  named  Aubrejr,  being  traytal 
by  an  offer  of  X20  a  week,  which  his  employer  evidently  never  intended  to  pay, 
and  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  at  the  commenoenicst*  W 
never  received  a  penny.  After  a  short  experiment  of  about  three  waeka,  Anbtrv 
decamped,  leaving  his  actors  without  funds,  and  in  rather  an  awkwsod  predira- 
ment,  to  shift  for  themselves.  As  their  onlv  resource,  they  annooneed  a 
benefit  at  Amsterdam,  to  which  the  King  of  Holland  contribttted  by  a 

present.    The  receipts  were  doled  ont  in  due  proportion,  and  the 

allotted  to  Charles  Kean  enabled  him  to  return  to  England,  by  war  of  Cahac 
He  now  began  to  feel  his  strength ;  hu  powers  were  called  forth  by  eserrav, 
and  he  had  obtained  a  mastery  over  the  mechanical  part  of  his  prufeanoo~tk 
knowledge  of  "  stage  business  *' — which  practice  only  can  accomplish.  He  then* 
fore  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  America,  and  accordingly  appeared  al  tW 
Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  as  Richard  III.,  in  the  eariy  part  of  SeMiiber, 
1830.  The  name  of  Kean  was  already  well  known  to  our  transatlantic  hnthrca. 
not  only  by  the  voice  of  fame,  but  by  the  two  visits  of  his  fiither,  irfu>  had 
duced  a  most  powerful  and  permanent  impression  throuehont  the  United  ~ 
They  were  prepared  to  greet  the  son  with  warm  cordiauty.  His  rooapti 
all  he  could  desire :  everywhere  he  attracted  audiences,  and  gained 
and  dollars.  His  hopes  revived  in  proportion.  It  was  no  snuul  triani|^  fat  s 
lad,  still  under  twenty,  to  establish  an  enduring  American  reputation,  m  sack 
characters  as  Richard  IIL,  Hamlet»  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  ana  Sir  Gtlaa  Otcr* 
reach. 

In  January,  1833,  he  returned  to  England.  As  if  to  prepare  him  lor  a  rool 
reception  at  home,  in  descending  into  the  boat  which  was  to  oonvey  hsai  oa 
shore,  he  fell  overboard.  Such  was  his  anxiety  to  reach  London  and  see  tei 
mother,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  that  he  travelled  all  ni^ht  frim 
Portsmouth  in  his  wet  clothes,  but  fortunately  sustained  no  iiyury  fran  this  set 
of  hasty  imprudence.    Vuiy  soon  afler  hii  anival  he  waa  eng^fod  b  f  Mom 
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Laporte^  at  that  time  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  witb  a  salary  of  £80  a^week, 
and  stipulated,  as  a  "  sine  qua  non,"  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  manase- 
ment,  that  ho  should  make  his  first  appearance  in  Sir  Edward  Mortimer— .nia 
former  success  in  that  diameter  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1829,  appearing  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  a  similar  result  in  1883.  But  he  found  himself  mistaken. 
He  was  but  coldly  welcomed  by  the  audience ;  the  press  veered  round  again, 
and  the  same  papers  which  had  formerly  lauded  his  efforts  in  the  same  charac- 
ter, reversed  their  opinions,  and  fell  back  on  the  old  tone  of  condemnation. 
There  seemed  to  him  in  this  ''  something  more  than  natural,"  but  the  mystery 
of  which  *' his  philosophy'*  was  unable  to  fathom.  He  had  acted  only  a  few 
nights  with  moderate  succ:ess,  when  his  father  was  engaged  by  Laporte,  and  in 
the  month  of  March  appeared  as  Shylock.  But  time  and  dissipation  had  done 
their  work.  The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean  had  lon^  been  on  the  decline,  and  it 
was  now  painful  to  behold  **  the  poor  remains  '*  of  the  once  great  delineator  of 
Shakspere's  noblest  characters.  He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  the  wreck 
of  what  he  had  once  been.  There  was  still  the  occasional  flash,  which,  as  usual^ 
electrified  the  audience,  but  the  effort  was  momentary ;  the  piercing  eye,  the 
sustained  power,  the  epigrammatic  distinctness,  the  thrilling  energy,  were  gone 
for  ever. 

Laporte  thought,  naturally  enough,  that  the  appearance  of  the  father  and  son 
in  conjunction  was  likely  to  attract  money  to  his  almost  empty  treasury.  They 
acted  together  for  the  first,  and,  as  it  was  so  fated,  the  only  time  in  London,  on 
the  25th  ef  March,  1833.  The  pky  was  Othello,  The  Moor,  as  usual,  by 
Edmund  Kean,  Ligo  by  Charles  Kean,  and  Desdemona  by  Miss  Ellen  Tree. 
This  eventful  performance,  the  last  appearance  of  the  father  on  the  mimic  scene, 
and  rapid  precursor  of  his  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  life,  is  thus  graphically 
described  m  the  pages  of  Barry  Cornwall  :* — 

"  There  was  no  rehearsal,  nor  any  arrangement  as  to  the  mode  of  play ;  but  when  the  son 
arrived  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  he  was  told  tliat  his  father  desired  to  see  him.  lie 
went  accordingly  to  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him  shivering  and  exceedingly  weak.  *  I 
am  very  ill,'  said  he ;  '  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  act.*  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  who 
was  present,  cheered  him  up ;  bat  to  provide  against  the  worst,  a  servant  was  desired  to  air 
a  dress  (such  as  Othello  wears),  in  order  that  Bfr.  Warde  might  take  up  the  part,  in  case 
Kean  should  actually  break  down  before  the  conclusion  of  the  play.  The  play  comroeooed. 
After  the  first  scene,  Kean  observed.  '  Charles  is  getting  on  to-night — he*s  octing  very  well ; 
I  suppose  that*s  because  he  is  acting  with  me.*  He  was  himself  very  feeble.  He  was,  how- 
ever, persuaded  to  proceed,  and  brandy  and  water  was  administered  to  him  as  osuaL  By 
this  help  he  went  on  pretty  well  till  the  commencement  of  the  third  act ;  but  before  the  drop- 
curtain  rose,  he  said  to  his  son,  *  Mind,  Charles,  that  you  keep  before  me ;  don't  get  behind 
me  in  this  act  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to  kneel ;  but  if  I  do,  be  sure  that  you  lift 
me  up.*  Still  he  pursued  his  way  without  faltering.  He  went  off  with  Desdemona,  and  no 
one  observed  any  change.  But  on  entering,  where  he  says,  *  What !  false  to  me,'  &c.,  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  stage.    He  held  np,  however,  until  the  celebrated 

*  Farewell,'  which  he  uttered  with  all  his  former  pathos ;  but  on  concluding  it,  after  making 
one  or  two  steps  towards  his  son  (who  took  care  to  be  near  him),  and  attempting  the  speech, 

*  YiUatn  I  be  sure,'  &c,  his  head  sank  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  the  tragedian's  acting  was 
at  an  end.  He  was  able  to  groan  out  a  few  words  in  Charles's  ear — '  1  am  dying — speak 
to  them  for  me;'  after  which  (the  audience  in  kindness  refusing  to  hear  any  apology)  he 
was  borne  from  the  stage.  His  son,  assisted  by  other  persons,  carried  him  to  his  dresdng- 
room,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa.  He  was  as  cold  as  ice ;  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  he  was  nnconsdous  of  all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  In  this  state  he  remained 
some  time,  when,  the  remedies  which  were  applied  having  restored  him  to  his  senses,  he  was 
taken  to  Uie  *  Wrekin  tavern,'  near  the  theatre,  and  Messrs.  Carpue  and  Dochea  (the  sur- 
geons) were  sent  for." 

Afber  a  week's  stay  he  was  removed  to  Richmond,  where  he  died  on  the  15th 
of  May.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  an  interval  of  serious  reflection,  he 
wrote  a  penitential  and  afiectionate  letter  to  his  wife,  entreating  her  forgiveness, 
and  requesting  her  to  visit  him.  The  letter  produced  the  desired  effect.  '*  Mrs* 
Kean  answered  this  appeal  by  proceeding  at  once  to  Richmond.     She  saw  her 
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husband  once  mora  after' seven  years  of  estrangement,  and  the  moat  perfect 
reconciliation  followed.  She  went  to  him  again  repeatedly,  and  the  best  under- 
standing prevailed  between  them.    All  this  was  the  work  of  their  son."* 

Edmund  Kean  died  deeply  involved  in  his  pecuniary  affairs.  The  career 
of  this  remarkable  man ;  his  powerfully  original  ffenius,  long  contending  wilii 
adverse  circumstances,  but  finally  fordnj^  its  way  m  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  his 
endless  weaknesses  and  wasted  opportumties-^all  suggest  many  subjects  for  pain- 
ful meditation,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  indulge  in  them.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Richmond.  His  funeral  was  most  respectably  conducted ;  nearly 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  different  London  theatres  were  present,  and  his 
son,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memozy.  His  theatrical  ward, 
robe  and  properties,  furniture,  plate,  and  other  moveables,  whether  at  Richmond 
or  the  cottage  in  Bute,  were  seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  In. 
eluded  amongst  these  articles  were  some  of  peculiar  interest.  A  snuff-box  and 
two  swords,  ffifls  of  Lord  Byron,  with  the  splendid  silver  cup  (made  after  the 
celebrated  Warwick  vase),  which  cost  three  hundred  guineas,  presented  to  Ed- 
mund Kean  in  1816,  by  the  Committee  and  Company  of  Drury-lane.  It  was 
sold  to  a  silversmith  for  the  weight  of  the  silver.  In  July,  1834,  it  was  stand- 
ins  in  the  window  of  a  carvers'  and  gilders*  shop  in  Duncannon-street,  Strand. 
Charles  Kean,  accidentally  passing,  saw  it,  ana  walked  in.  He  had  a  conver- 
sation  with  the  shopman  (the  master  being  out),  told  him  who  he  was,  and 
begged  him  to  say,  that  if  not  parted  with  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  first  money 
he  earned  should  be  applied  to  the  purchase.  On  the  following  eveukig  it  was 
stolen  from  the  window,  as  the  handbills  stated,  offering  £20  reward.  In  all 
probability  it  was  melted  down  forthwith,  and  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  if  the  play^going  public,  admirers  of  the  late  possessort 
or  even  a  few  personal  friends,  had  thought  of  securing  the  relic  by  subscription, 
to  present  to  his  son  and  widow.  A  timely  suggestion  might  easily  have  acoom- 
plished  this. 

The  sale  of  Edmund  Kean's  valuables  took  place  on  the  17th  June,  1834. 
The  world  wondered,  and  it  was  said  loctdly,  by  more  than  one,  that 
Charles  Kean  ought  to  have  bought  in  the  effects  of  his  fiither,  and  prevented  a 
public  auction.  A  hasty  opinion,  uttered  by  those  who  either  knew  not,  or 
what  is  more  likely,  chose  to  forget  that  the  young  man  was  still  stru^ling  for 
his  own  subsistence,  and  had  no  superfluous  means  at  his  diaposaL  Could  he 
have  commanded  funds  sufficient,  a  comparatively  trifling  sum  might  have  re- 
deemed the  Bute  estate,  an  unprofitable  purchase,  comprising  twenty-four  acres 
of  bog  and  rock,  on  which  his  father  had  expended  above  £4,S00  in  building  and 
improvements. 

bhordv  after  the  representation  of  OtheUo,  Knowles's  play  of  The  Wifi  was 
produced,  and  was  received  with  success  almost  equal  to  tnat  of  the  Hunchback, 
Charles  Kean  was  the  original  Leonardo  Gonzaga ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mariana ; 
Knowles  himself  playing  Julian  St.  Pierre.  This  piece  ran  for  the  remain, 
der  of  the  season,  and  was  continued  with  undiminished  attraction  long  after 
the  Covent-Garden  company  removed  to  the  Olympic  Theatre.  But  Charles 
Kean  saw  that  he  had  as  yet  made  little  or  no  impression.  Causes  were 
in  operation  which  time  and  absence  might  remove.  Knowing  that  without  diffi. 
culty  he  could  obtain  profitable  engagements  elsewhere,  he  resolved  to  '*  bide  his 
time,"  and  act  no  more  in  London  until  he  could  place  himself  at  the  '^  top  of 
the  tree."  He  had  encountered  rebuffs  and  disappomtment ;  as  often  as  he  made 
a  step  in  advance,  some  opposing  influence  dnig^d  him  back  again ;  still  the 
conviction  of  ultimate  success  was  strong  within  mm,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that 
sooner  or  later  he  should  attain  it.  One  day  he  met  accidentally  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  treasurer  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  who  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bunn,  at  that 
time  the  lessee,  proposed  a  benefit  for  his  mother,  as  the  widow  of  Edmund 
Kean.  The  offer  was  a  kind  one,  but  Charles  declined  it,  feelinff  that  he  was 
now  able  to  support  his  sm*viving  parent  by  his  own  exertions,  and  unwilling  to 
let  her  be  consiaerod  an  object  ot  public  charity.  Mr.  Dunn  then  suggested, 
that  in  all  probability  he  could  readily  obtain  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  at  £15 


*  **  Life  of  Edmund  Kean."    London.    1835. 
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a  week.  *'No,*'  replied  he,  ''I  will  never  again  set  my  foot  on  a  London  stage 
until  I  can  command  my  own  terms  of  £50  a  night.*'  "Then,  Charles  Kcaii/' 
rejoined  Mr.  Dunn,  with  a  smile,  *'  I  fear  you  may  bid  a  long  farewell  to  Lon« 
don,  for  the  days  of  such  salaries  are  gone  for  ever."  Time  rolled  on,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  five  years  only,  during  which  he  had  received  £SO,000 
by  acting  m  the  coantiy,  be  ^ove  to  the  sta^door  of  Drury-lane  in  hu  own 
carriage,  with  a  signed  engagement  at  £50  a  m^t  in  his  pocket,  and  which  en^ 
eagement,  for  ufiwards  of  forty  nights,  was  paid  to  him  by  the  very  man  who 
had  predicted  its  impossibility. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  strong  internal  eon. 
viction  leading  to  the  anticipated  end,  or  of  mdnstry  and  perseverance  so  amply 
crowned  by  a  corresponding  result.  There  was  talent  of  no  ordinary  quality, 
beyond  doubt,  with  some  assisting  circumstances,  in  this  individual  case ;  but  a 
valuable  lesson,  and  a  powerful  moral  of  general  application  are  here  combined. 
In  struggling  tlirough  toe  race  of  life,  some  are  doomed  to  toil  perpetually  on  a 
rugged  path,  while  others  glide  with  railroad  regularity  on  a  smooth  one.  But 
the  goal  is  open  to  all ;  what  one  has  accomplished,  another  may  hope  to  achieve 
also,  and  no  one  should  despair,  while  retaining  health  and  unclouded  faculties 
to  second  an  honourable  resolution. 

In  1833,  after  leaving  London,  Charles  Kean  accepted  an  engagement  to 
perform  with  a  well-selected  English  comjpany,  in  Hamburgh,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  Mr.  Barham  Livius.  The  experiment  promised  successfully,  but  in  a 
few  weeks  was  brought  to  a  premature  close  by  the  interference  of  the  local  au« 
thorities ;  it  being  represented  to  them  that  the  attraction  of  the  *'  foreigners" 
interfered  with  and  injured  the  regular  establishments.  Some  governments  are 
less  tenacious  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  heroine  of  this 
company  was  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  a  young  lady  equally  distinguished  by  her  amiable 
character,  personal  attractions,  and  high  professional  ability.  A  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  both,  predicted  to  Charles  Kean  (when  one  day  dining  with 
his  family)  that  he  would  infallibly  lose  his  heart,  exposed  to  such  combined 
temptation,  and  has  lived  to  see  his  prediction  most  nappily  accomplished  in 
the  marriage  of  the  parties.  The  visit  to  Hamburgh  led  to  an  intimacy,  in- 
creasing a  mutual  attachment  previously  commenced  in  London,  and  they  be* 
came  engaged  to  each  other,  ont  the  projected  union  was  broken  oflT,  and  for 
some  years  appeared  anything  but  a  likely  event,  the  mothers  on  both  sides 
deeming  it  equallv  ineligible.  At  this  time  all  the  advantages  were  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  lady.  Charles  had  yet  the  world  before  him,  with  his  fortune  to 
make ;  while  the  object  of  his  choice  was  in  tlie  full  tide  of  her  fame,  with  beauty 
and  accomplishments  which  might  have  graced  a  coronet. 

Daring  nis  probationary  lustrum  in  the  provinces,  the  two  metn^litan  cities 
of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  took  the  lead  in  encouragement  and  remuneration. 
In  both  he  played  repeated  engagements,  and  always  with  increasing  attraction 
and  applause,  receiving  large  sums,  and  materially  improving  the  treasury  of 
the  managers. 

In  Dublin,  from  a  very  early  period,  hls^  efforts  had  been  unifbrmly  hailed 
with  diaracteristic  warmth.  JSot  from  national  partiality,  because  ho  was  an 
Irishman — the  fact  was  cither  unknown  or  disregarded.  But  naturally  quick, 
they  saw  the  risins  merit  and  acknowledged  it.  Here,  the  public  and  the  press 
were  equally  uninfluenced  by  preconceived  opinions  or  fostered  prejudices.  In 
Edinburgh  (in  the  year  1837)f  he  cleared,  in  a  single  engagement,  nearly  £1000. 
All  the  leading  members  of  me  bench  and  bar,  including  many  names  of  first- 
rate  literary  celebrity,  were  to  be  seen  amongst  his  constant  auditors.  Liver- 
pool proved  another  stronghold.  Manchester,  Bath,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  with 
many  of  the  larger  towns,  followed  the  example.  In  the  summer  of  1836,  he 
visited  his  native  aty  of  Waterford,  and  was  greeted  with  the  compUment  of  a 
public  dinner.  A  silver  claret-jug,  valued  at  £100,  was  afterwards  presented 
to  him  in  Ix>ndon,  by  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  from  Waterford,  inscribed  as 
follows  :— 

**  PRESRirrED  TO  dtAHLES  XXAW,  SSQ., 

Aa  a  token  of  esteem  fbr  his  private  character ;  and  admiration  of  his  talents, 

BY  A  VRW  FKIK5Da, 

In  his  native  dty  of  Waterlbrd, 
Jane  28tb,  1888." 
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He  was  making  rapid  strides  towards  fame  and  fortune,  establishing  himself 
in  the  best  society,  with  hosts  of  influential  friends  in  every  place  he  appeared 
in.  One  of  his  early  and  warmest  patronesses  was  the  late  Duchess  of  St.  Al* 
bansy  from  whose  kindness  he  obtained  many  valuable  introductions.  The  thea* 
tres  were  crowded  wherever  he  acted.  He  presented  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  instance  of  an  actor  without  London  popularity,  proving  himself  the  safest 
speculation,  and  the  most  attractive  "  star"  a  manager  could  venture  to  engage. 

Charles  Kean  had  now  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  his  theatrical  bf^^ 
the  apex,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  his  career.  He  had,  it  is  true,  achieved  great 
marvels  in  the  country,  his  hold  on  all  the  leading  theatres  was  well  secured,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  perfectly  independent  of  the  metropolis.  But  still, 
London  success  was  the  key-stone  of  his  ambition — ^the  crowning  glory  to  which 
he  aspired.  The  time  had  come  when  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  whether 
he  had  formerly  been  held  down  by  prejudice,  or  really  had  not  the  abilities  so 
pertinaciouslv  denied  to  him.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
served  an  araaous  apprenticeship  of  nearly  eleven  years.  He  was  now  to  take 
his  degree  permanently  amongst  the  magnates  of  his  crafl,  or  sink  for  ever  into 
the  ranks  of  mediocrity.  His  enemies  (for  who  has  not  enemies  ?^  loudly  pre- 
dicted his  failure.  According  to  them,  he  was  nothing  but  "  a  lucky  humbug," 
trading  on  his  name  and  resemblance  to  his  father.  "  Let  him  only  face  a 
London  audience,"  said  they,  <*and  he  will  be  found  out  at  once.*'  VLthe^ 
were  right,  all  the  audiences  in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  au 
the  provincial  press,  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  be  wrong.  His  numerous  friends, 
on  tne  other  hand,  were  equally  confident  of  his  triumph. 

Mr.  Macready,  when  he  entered  on  the  management  of  Covent  Grarden,  in 
18379  had  invited  Charles  Kean  to  join  his  company,  and  the  following  interest- 
ing correspondence  took  place  between  them  :— 

"to  CHABUE8  KBAV,   BSQ. 

**  S,  X«nt  Temee,  Regent's  Pwk,  Landon, 
•«  Jaly  22Dd,  1337. 

"  Dear  Sib, — ^The  newspapers  may,  perhaps,  have  informed  you  that  I  have  taken  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre.  I  have  embarked  in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  congenial  neither  to  my 
habits  nor  disposition,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  onr  de- 
clining art,  or  at  least  of  giving  to  its  professors  the  continuance  of  one  of  our  national  thea- 
tres as  a  place  for  its  exercise,  which  most  persons  despaired  of.  The  performers  have  met 
the  sacriBce  I  am  prepared  to  make  with  a  spirit  highly  laudable  to  their  feelings,  and  I  trust 
the  event  will  prove  not  discreditable  to  their  judgment.  Every  one  has  consented  to  a  re- 
duction of  his  or  her  claims,  and  I  believe  the  names  of  aU  our  principal  artists  are  entered 
on  my  list.  Your  celebrity  has,  of  course,  reached  me :  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  spirit  I 
invite  you  to  a  participation  in  the  struggle  I  am  about  to  make.  I  understand  that  your 
expectations  are  high ;  let  me  know  your  terms,  and  if  it  be  pouihU  I  will  most  gladly  meet 
them,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  your  assistance,  and  give  the  complete  scope  to  the 
full  development  of  your  talents. 

**  I  'vrill  not  further  allude  to  the  cause  for  which  I  am  making  this  efibrt,  than  to  express 
my  belief  and  confidence  that  your  own  disposition  will  so  for  suggest  to  you  its  professional 
importance,  as  to  insure  us  against  any  apprehension  of  your  becommg  an  antagonist,  should 
you  decline  (as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  not)  enrolling  yourself  as  a  co-operator. 

**  I  remain,  dear  sir,  veiy  faithfudly  yours, 

"W.  C.  Macrkadt." 

"to  w.  c.  macready,  esq. 

"  Cork,  July  87Ui,  IS87. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  very  courteous  letter;  and  permit 
me,  before  I  answer  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  myself,  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
assumption  of  the  Covent  Garden  management 

"  I  assure  yea,  with  great  shioerity,  I  think  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  drama 
'And  the  public,  that  you  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  this  theatre,  and  that  you  occupy 
a  position  where  your  energies  will  sustain,  your  taste  improve,  and  your  influence  elevate 
the  stage.  No  one  could  be  more  fitly  chosen  to  preside  where  you  do  now — I  say  this  with- 
out hesitation,  and  distinctly — because,  from  your  well-understood  predilection  for  our  classi- 
cal plays,  and  your  own  range  of  parts,  you  will  give  those  plays  every  possible  preference ; 
and  thus  (to  use  your  own  words)  '*  retrieve  in  some  measure  the  character  of  our  declining 
art"  Connected  as  yon  now  are  with  Covent  Garden,  controlling  its  business,  and  set  over 
its  destinies,  allow  me  to  wisli  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  profession,  a  long  term 
Qf  prosperous  management    For  your  oWst  to  me  of  an  engagementi  and  your  assurances  of 
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giying  "  ample  scope  to  Uie  full  development  of  my  talents,"  I  thank  you  very  much.  Your 
Invitation,  and  the  kind  and  handsome  manner  in  which  yon  offer  it,  are  most  flattering  to 
me;  and  though  neither  my  inclination  nor  my  interests  point  to  London  just  now,  sUll  I  set 
dae  value  upon  your  encouraging  proposal.  But  let  me  tell  you  frankfy^  that  were  I  to  go 
to  London,  there  have  occurred  some  circumstances  between  Mr.  Bunn  and  me,  whereby  he 
might  hold  me  bound  (were  it  only  partially  so)  to  him  ;  and  even  in  a  case  where  a  con- 
tract was  perhaps  but  implied,  if  Mr.  Bunn  made  it  a  question  of  Konowr  with  me,  I  should, 
of  course,  be  governed  by  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictate  of  such  a  monitor.  I  repeat^ 
however,  I  do  not  contemplate  a  movement  towards  London  for  the  present. 

"  Another  point  in  your  letter  demands  a  few  words.  You  express  your  confidence  tliat 
my  own  disposition  will  so  far  suggest  to  me  the  professional  importance  of  your  present  en* 
terprise,  as  to  assure  you  against  my  becoming  an  antagonist  elsewhere,  should  I  decline  your 
offbr  to  co-operate  with  yourself.  You  may  indeed  believe  that  I  could  not,  neither  wotid  I, 
oppose  mysdf  to  the  interests  of  any  establishment,  or  any  individual.  But  surely  you  could 
never  suppose  that  my  acceptance  of  an  engagement  at  any  time,  with  any  manager  of  the 
other  great  theatre,  would  involve  hostility  to  you.  The  interests  of  both  the  national  thea- 
tres are  aUke  important  to  the  public.  I  should  naturally  consider  my  own  advantage  in 
connecting  myself  with  either,  consistently  with  my  rank  in  the  drama,  and  its  welfare  gene- 
rally ;  and  were  I  to  assent  to  your  view  of  the  case,  I  should  necessarily  shut  myself  out  of 
a  large  sphere  of  action.  I  might  deprive  myself  of  those  professional  associations  I  most 
valued.  I  should,  in  fact,  compromise  my  professional  freedom  and  independence ;  and  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  proud  eminence  you  have  yourself  attained,  to  narrow  my  efforts  in 
working  out  my  individual  fame.  I  labour  hard  in  my  profession,  and  in  doing  this,  if  I  can 
In  any  way,  or  at  any  season,  contribute  to  your  success,  while  honourably  zealous  for  mf 
own,  it  will  gratify  my  feelings  and  my  heart. 

"  I  remain,  dear  sir,  truly  yours^ 

"Charles  Kean.** 

"to  ohablbs  kbak,  esq. 

**  Theatre  B<9»1,  Gortnt  Oaidc9» 
»  Ansoat  3, 1837. 

"  Deab  Sir, — I  beg  my  observations  may  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  desire  to  limit 
you  in  any  way.  I  intended  to  convey  to  you  my  intention  to  concede  as  liberal  terms  as  I 
could  suppose  either  you  could  demand,  or  any  manager,  with  the  means  or  purpose  of  pay- 
ing you,  could  grant.  Any  expectation  founded  on  such  an  intention,  was  not  meant  to 
make  a  part  of  the  business  of  my  letter.  In  inviting  you  to  London,  I  fulfil  a  duty  that 
devolves  on  me  with  my  office,  and  I  do  so  in  the  most  frank  and  liberal  spirit. 

" I  shall  rpgret  your  absence,  should  you  think  it  right  to  reject  my  overtures;  and,  with 
my  veiy  cordial  thanks  for  the  kind  expressions  of  your  letter, 

"I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"W.  C.  Macbeadt." 

Charles  Kean  judged  that*  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  bv  Mr.  Macready* 
it  could  sciuroely  come  within  bis  views  to  place  bim  in  the  ezclusive  position  at 
which  be  now  aimed.  He  therefore  paused  to  deliberate  before  be  hazarded 
the  London  venture,  and  finally  closed  with  the  ofiTer  of  Mr.  Bunn  to  act  twenty 
nights  at  Druiy-lanc,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  night.  Tbat  be  decided  wisely  in 
preferring  an  arena  entirely  unoccupied,  is  evidenced  by  the  result.  Had  be 
fallen  into  the  ranks  at  Covent  Garden,  be  might  have  proved  a  valuable  re- 
cruit, but  would  never  have  risen  to  a  baton  of  command. 

On  the  8tb  of  January,  1838,  be  appeared  as  Hamlet— a  memorable  evening 
in  bis  own  history,  with  a  triumphant  issue,  never  suipassed  in  the  history  of 
the  stage.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  From  bis  entrance  to  tbe  close 
of  the  performance  tbe  applause  was  incessant.  Tbe  celebrated  point  *'  Is  it 
tbe  King  ?*'  in  tbe  third  act,  produced  an  electrical  effect— to  use  a  &vonrita 
expression  of  his  fatbcr's,  **  the  pit  rose  at  kirn  /"* 

At  the  conclusion  be  was  called  for,  and  bailed  with  reiterated  acclamations. 
*'  Cups,  bats,  and  bands  applauded  him  to  tbe  clouds."  The  success  was  solid, 
substantial.  There  were  no  hired  claqueurs,  no  packing  in  tbe  pit,  no  undue 
influence  to  forestall  unbiassed  judgment.    It  was  an  honest  verdict ;  and  on 


*  "  The  closet  scene  with  his  mother  was  acted  with  great  power.  His  attitude  and  look 
when,  having  slain  Pulonius,  he  rushes  in,  exclaiming,  '  Is  it  the  king  7*  fully  deserved  the 
immense  applause  which  followed  one  of  the  most  striking  scenic  exhibitions  which  we  have 
witnessed  for  a  long  time.** —  Timet,  January  9th,  1838. 
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tlic  following  morning  tlie  leading  journals  corrobomtcd  tbe  opinion  of  th© 
public.  The  articles  were  elaborately  ivritlen,  with  critical  acumen,  and  trilh 
candour,  kindness,  and  ability.  It  was  stated  that  'Mie  fully  deserved  the  fre. 
auent  applause  bestowed  by  a  house  crowded  from  the  pil  to  the  gallery,"  and 
tnat  "  he  had  given  a  very  elegant  and  finished  portrait  of  Hamlet  ;*'*  that,  "  in 
the  most  palmy  days  of  Old  Drury,  a  greater  success,  or  a  more  decided  bit  had 
never  been  achieved;"  and  that  ''his  engagement  would  prove  of  the  utmost 
advantiige  to  the  theatre*'! — ^bat  '*hi8  acting  was  excellent  throughout,  hie 
triumph  most  complete,  and  his  fbrtune  secured."!  We  have  selected  these 
short  extracts  at  random,  and  could  multiply  them  readily  from  many  other 
papers,  but  space  precludes,  and  enough  are  given  to  shew  that  the  impression 
of  this  first  pcrrormancc  wiis  most  flattering  to  the  actor,  and  fully  vindicated 
the  judgment  of  his  friends. 

There  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  he  was  henceforward  to 
bold.  His  plape  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  profession  was  established.  His 
performances  were  continued  for  forty-three  nights,  and  would  have  been  pro- 
tracted to  a  much  longer  period,  without  intermission,  but  that  a  previous  en- 
fagcment  in  Edinburgh  mtorfered,  and  compelled  his  temporary  absence  from 
fOndou.  He  felt  tlie  full  disadvantage  of  this  break,  but  determined  not  to 
disappoint  his  northern  friends,  to  whom  he  was  under  many  obligations. 

Attentions  were  now  lavished  on  him  from  every  side ;  his  society  was  courted 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  his  table  Uterally  groaned  bencatb  the  weight 
of  cards,  invitations,  and  congratulatory  lettci*s.  But  "surgit  amari  aliquid," 
even  in  life's  most  honied  intervals.  lie  Wiis  beset  from  morning  till  night  by 
innumerable  petitions  for  relief  from  unemployed  actors,  decayed  artists,  and 
semi-genteel  mendicants.  Claims  from  some  he  had  known  and  of^en  assisted 
before,  with  demands  from  others  whose  names  he  had  never  heard  mentioned. 
Between  the  8th  of  January  and  the  close  of  March  he  received  £2,100,  and 
was  asked  to  lend  or  bestow  at  least  £0,000 1  These  worthy  applicants  undoubt- 
edly considered  him  as  public  property,  and  that  having  made  a  fortune  in  less 
than  three  months,  he  had  notuing  to  do  but  give  it  away  again. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  he  received  tbe  high  compliment  of  a  public  dinner, 
in  the  saloon  of  Dniry-lanc  Theatre,  on  which  occasion  he  was  also  present^^d 
with  a  raagnificeut  silver  vase,  value  £200,  bearing  the  following  inscription :— ^ 

"PBESENTED    TO    CHARLBS    KEAK,    ESQUIRE, 

By  the  admirers  of  his  distinguished  talents, 

At  a  public  dinner, 

Given  to  him  In  the  Saloon  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drnry-Lanr, 

TUB  RIUHT  IIONOURABLB  LOUD  tlSCOUMT  MORMTTH,   M.P.,   IN   TBB  CHAIR.** 

At  this  dinner  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  Ions  been  a 
xealous  patron  and  warm  admirer  of  Charles  Kcan,  was  to  have  presided,  but  ho 
was  detained  unexpectedly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  chair  was  taken 
and  most  ably  filled  by  the  Vice- President^  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  Above  ono 
hundred  and  fifly  persons  were  present,  including  many  names  eminent  by  their 
talent  and  literary  reputation.  The  speeches,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  eloquent 
and  characteristic.  Ihat  of  Charles  Kean,  in  particular,  was  remarkable  for  the 
modest  and  unassaming  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself  and  his  pretensions. 

During  this,  his  first  engagement  in  London,  he  appeared  in  onlv  three  cha- 
ractor»-^ Hamlet,  Richard  Uf.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Hamlet  he  acted 
twent^-.one  nights  (twelve  without  intermission),  Richard  II L  seventeen,  and 
Sir  Giles  five.  The  gross  receipts  amounted  to  £13,289,  making  a  nightly  ave- 
rage of  £309.  In  1814,  when  £dmund  Kean,  the  father,  made  his  dehut,  he 
played  to  an  average  of  £484  for  a  corresponding  number  of  nights,  but  the 
prices  were  then  considerably  higher,  and  there  are  other  qualif>'ing  circum- 
stances.  Weighing  all  these  together,  the  number  of  persons  present  was  nearly 
the  same,  ana  there  was  little  actual  difl^erence  in  the  comparative  attraction. 
It  has  been  often  said  that  the  enormous  salaries  paid  to  individual  performers 
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have  had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  drama.  This  Is  quite  true 
in  the  abstract,  and  sound  as  a  general  principle,  but  instances,  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, furnish  unanswerable  exceptions.  The  matter  reduces  itself  to  a  commer- 
cial speculation,  and  viewed  in  tnat  light,  no  one  will  deny  that 

**  The  intrlntie  TftlM  of*  thing 
I*  Just  M  mach  at  It  wiU  lirlng.** 

We  believe  Charles  Kean  was  the  first  actor  of  Hamlet  (of  any  note)  who  gave  up 
the  old  traditionary  practice  of  having  a  stocking  "  down-gyved  to  his  ankle," 
during  that  portion  of  the  play  where  he  assumes  a  disordered  intellect — a  piece 
of  stage-tricKery  sufficiently  vulgar,  and  certainly  "morehonour'd  in  the  breach 
than  tne  observance."  Even  Garrick,  although  a  reformer,  indulged  sometimes 
in  these  stage  trickeries.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  closet- scene  with  the 
Queen,  he  had  a  mechanical  contrivance  by  which  the  chair  fell  as  if  of 
itself,  when  he  started  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  ghost.  Henderson,  his  imme- 
diate successor  in  the  part,  rejected  this,  and  his  doing  so  was  called,  by  the 
critics  of  the  day,  "  a  daring  innovation." 

The  popularity  of  Charles  Kean's  Hamlet  was  by  no  means  on  the  decline ; 
but  the  public  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  performer  in  another  character, 
and  accordingly,  in  compliance  with  incessant  applications  at  the  box-office, 
Richard  IIL  was  brought  forward  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  actor's  powei-s 
were  thus  tested  in  a  part  of  stirring,  restless  energy,  totally  distinct  from  the 
contemplative  philosophy  of  Hamlet.  He  achieved  another  signal  triumph. 
His  success,  both  with  the  public  and  the  press,  fully  equalled  that  of  his  first 
appearance.     A  highly  intiuential  organ  thus  conveyed  its  opinion : — 

"  When  we  witnessed  l^Ir.  Charles  Kean*8  Hamlet,  we  saw  that  he  had  mind ;  but  we 
certainly  did  feel  a  doubt  whether  his  physical  powers  would  enable  him  successfully  to  enact 
characters  where  great  bodily  as  well  as  great  mental  exertion  was  required.  His  perform- 
ance of  last  night  has  dissipated  the  doubt.  His  vigour  seemed  to  grow  with  the  exigency 
of  the  scene.  .  .  .  It  is  not  often  that  the  son  inherits  any  great  portion  of  the  genius  of 
the  father.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  mantle  of  the  father  has  fallen  gracefully  on  the 
son.  Hr.  Kean  has  studied  the  character  thoroughly,  ho  understands  it,  ond  plays  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  name."^ 

On  the  first  night  of  Richard^  the  Queen  was  present  throughout  the  entire 
play,  and  commanded  the  manager  to  express  to  Charles  Kean  her  extreme  ap- 
probation  of  hia  performance.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  was  not  produced 
until  the  engagement  was  drawing  near  its  close.  This  play  had  slumbered  on 
the  shelTes  since  the  declining  days  of  Edmund  Kean,  no  living  actor  venturing 
to  grapple  with  his  gigantic  reputation  in  the  character  o£  Sir  Gilei  Overreach, 
It  was  reserved  for  his  son  to  do  so,  and  give  another  proof  that  his  genius  was 
hereditary ;  but  the  play,  with  all  its  vigoiur,  and  the  demoniac  power  of  tha 
leadinff  chiuncter,  is  coarse  and  repulsive,  little  suited  to  the  extreme  fasttdiout- 
Hess  of  modem  delicacy. 

When  Charles  Kean  returned  from  Edinburgh,  his  Ix>ndon  performances 
were  resumed,  but  with  something  of  diminished  attraction*  The  season  was 
advancing,  and  the  interruption  (as  all  persons  experienced  in  theatrical  matters 
anticipated)  had  given  a  check  to  the  flowing  tide  of  success.  "  A  change,"  too, 
had  suddenly  ''come  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the  press;  someof  the  influential  journals 
assumed  an  altered  tone,  and  condemned  the  identical  "  points"  they  had  a  short 
time  before  so  warmly  praised.  It  was  impossible  that  a  few  weeks  of  absence 
could  have  produced  any  variation  in  the  actor's  style,  or  the  measure  of  his 
pretensions.  A  hoitile  clique  was  forming,  but  how,  wherefore,  or  by  whom 
suggested,  it  would  be  fruitless  to  inquire.  If  professional  jealousy,  in  any  shape, 
had  anything  to  do  with  this,  it  never  was  exercised  upon  less  justifiable  grounds. 
Chariea  Kean  had  always  proved  himself  a  kind  and  generous  friend  to  his  less 
prosperous  brethren.  We  could  enumerate  many  instances  which  have  fallen 
\rithm  our  own  knowledge.     He  had  now  to  contend  occasionally  with  a  cap- 
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tioQs  cnlicisin  and  a  dissentient  opinion ;  but  an  overwheliuang  majority  'wob 
with  him,  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  candidate  for  public  ikvoiifi 
UniTersal  sufi&age  is  an  impracticable  chimera. 

^  An  actor's  fame  is  mrcatly  advanced  by  an  original  character ;  it  places  him 
his  own  ground,  freed  from  the  disadvantage  of  comparison.      Charles  K 
fully  convinced  of  thls>  applied  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  in  the  hope  of 
aided  by  his  powerful  genius.     Wc  insert  his  letter,  with  the  reply  :— 

**To  SxB  £.  Ltttos  Bulwer,  Dart. 

••  Liverpool,  Xoftttbcr  lUK  H 
"  Sib, — The  flattering  saocess  which  has  attended  roy  attempts  in  the  prorinces  to  do  ji 
tice  to  the  character  of  Claude  Mdnotte,*  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  yoa  for  the 
thus  afforded  me  of  advancing  my  professional  career,  must  be  my  apology  for 
you,  if  a  better  excuse  did  not  exist  in  your  character  as  an  author,  and  the  desenred  iaili 
you  possess  over  our  dramatic  literature.  I  am  most  anxious  to  appear  in  London  in  m 
part,  and  I  feci  that  your  assistance  would  be  invaluable  in  the  promotion  of  this 
and  of  my  desire  to  carry  out  all  the  objects  of  the  legptimato  drama  in  a  spirit  of 
competition.  If  it  should  suit  your  views  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  great  takota  on 
casion,  t  shall  be  sincerely  grateful;  and  Uiough  pecuniary  considerations  can  be  do  object  viih 
you,  I  thlnlc  it  right  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  business,  that  I  place  myself  and  a  carte  ht^mck* 
at  your  disposal.  I  trust  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  saying  this,  when  I  reflect  how  muels  I 
should  still  remain  your  debtor,  b}*  the  honour  I  might  hope  to  derive  from  the 
tion  of  any  character  trom  the  pen  of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer. 

"  I  liaye  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

**  Tour  most  obedient  ssrvant, 

"CUABLIS 

**To  Chabuu  Ksah,  Esq. 

••  November  14. 

"  My  Djur  Sir, — ^Believe  me  sincerely  obliged  and  flattered  by  yonr  letter,  and  thtV 
it  contains.  The  manner  in  which  you  express  your  wish  cannot  but  make 
sooner  or  later,  to  comply  with  it  I  fear,  however,  that  at  present,  heavy  eng^ 
other  circumstances,  tedious  to  enter  upon,  will  not  allow  me  an  honour  otherwiae  wtoietnly  u 
be  desired,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  consider  not  sacrificed,  but  deftnvd.  For  the 
rest,  allow  me  to  assure  yon  that  the  pecuniary  considerations  to  which  yon  so  detieaiely  al* 
Ittde,  an  not  likely  to  form  an  obstacle  against  any  ftiture  arrangements ;  and  that 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

•*  Veiy  tnily  yoor  obligad, 

**K.  Ltttos  BoLi 


Early  in  June,  1889»  he  entered  on  his  first  engagement  at  the  Haymavket, 
the  management  of  Mr.  Webster,  receiving,  as  at  Dniiy-lane,  X50  a  night  ami  a 
benefit.  This  engagement  was  extended  beyond  the  number  of  nishta  originafiy 
settled,  Hamlet  proving  the  most  popular  performance.  Towards  tSe  dote  oT  ikr 
lummeri  anxious  once  more  to  visit  a  country  where  to  (use  his  own  ' 
his  farewell  address  to  the  Haymarket  audience),  "  in  his  early  pr 
struggles  he  had  found  a  home  to  receive  and  friends  to  cheer  him,**  he 
the  Atlantic,  and,  in  September,  appeared  at  the  National  Theatre,  in 
street.  New  York.  But  a  fiitality  seemed  to  attend  his  second  tisH  to 
United  States.  He  was  suflfering  from  an  affection  of  the  throat ;  his  Toioe 
way,  and  on  the  fourth  night  &  entirely  broke  down.  The  theatre  wk 
stroyed  by  fire  soon  afVer.  At  Boston,  in  December,  1839,  he  narrowly  cse  , 
a  frightful  catastrophe.  While  acting  Rolla,  in  PizarrOf  and  standing  bettsi 
the  wings,  preparatory  to  his  entrance  for  the  dying  scene,  the  child  was  brongki  to 
him;  ho  stepped  a  pace  forward  to  receive  it ;  the  leader  of  the  supemmocffwririw 
named  Stimpson,  who  was  also  waiting  to  go  on  as  one  of  the  soldiers,  no«^ 
into  the  spot  he  hail  left  vacant ;  at  that  moment  a  heavy  coontci  oi^ht  Ml 
from  the  machinery  above,  broke  through  a  slight  scaffolding,  and 


*  Tlic  hero  of  Sir  K.  U  Bulircr's  lii«;li1y  popular  play  of  T^tf  I^dfjf  of  LfamM^ 
mn^t  •ucci^<«ful  of  modem  drinuv  Ta'u  ciiuracter  waa  fint  acted  iu  London  by  Ur. 
with  great  ability. 
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unfortunate  underling,  who  was  killed  on  the  spot,  his  blood  profusely  sprinkling 
the  dress  of  Rolla  as  he  rushed  on  from  the  wing  to  finish  the  tragedy. 

An  attack  of  bronchitis  soon  after  this  compelled  him  to  abandon  various 
engagements.  Loss  of  time  to  a  professional  man  is  loss  of  money.  He  re- 
turned to  England,  a6i>er  visiting  the  Havanna,  his  second  transatlantic  trip 
being  less  protracted  and  remunerative  than  he  had  anticipated.  On  the  first 
of  June.  1840,  he  resumed  his  performances  at  the  Haymarket,  and  added 
Macbeth,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  list  of  his  London  characters.  In  this,  pro- 
bably the  most  difficult  to  embody .  amongst  all  the  mighty  conceptions  of 
Shakspcre,  his  success  equalled  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  frienos,  and  it 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  his  ablest  delineations.  In  the  last  act  in 
particuW,  he  was  singularly  ene^etic:  his  death-scene  was  original  and 
effective.  The  play  was  very  carefully  produced;  it  ran  fifleeji  nights,  and 
materially  served  both  the  actor  and  the  theatre.  During  the  following  season, 
Romeo  emd  Juliet  was  produced  under  his  direction ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree  being  the 
Juliet,  and  Mr.  James  Wallack,  Mercutio.  His  provincial  engagements  con- 
tinued as  attractive  as  ever,  and  with  each  succeeding  year  his  fame  and  fortune 
were  steadily  increasing.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1842,  occurred  tlie  most 
auspicious  event  in  his  life — the  wisest  step  he  haa  ever  token,  and  the  surest 
^arantee  of  his  future  prosperity :  he  was  married  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
m  Dublin,  to  Miss  Ellen  Iree — an  attachment  of  long  standing,  and,  in  ever^ 
respect,  <'  a  well-assorted  union."  By  this  Charles  Kean  not  only  secured  his 
domestic  happiness,  but  obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  worldly  moans,  and  an 
invaluable  co-operator  in  his  theatrical  career.  By  a  rare  oombmation  of  private 
and  professional  excellence.  Miss  Ellen  Tree  had  iUready  acquired  a  handsome 
independence,  and  placed  herself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  distinguished 
females  whose  names  shed  lustre  on  the  history  of  the  British  Drama.  In 
characters  re^uirin^  great  physical  power,  with  the  more  commanding  attri- 
butes, somethmg  might  be  wanting  which  a  few  others  had  excelled  her  m ;  but 
in  all  the  softer  delineations,  in  a  just  discrimination  of  the  tenderer  passions,  in 
versatility,  in  natural  pathos,  or  elegant  vivacity — in  a  clear  knowledge  of  her 
author's  meaning,  and  in  lady-like  deportment — she  was,  and  is,  without  a  supe- 
rior on  the  modern  stage. 

This  marriage,  which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  was  not  immediately  made 
public,  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  their  Dublin  engagement,  and  on  that  same 
evening,  by  a  odd  coincidence,  they  performed  together  in  The  Hanewmoon, 
Their  first  appearance  in  the  acknowledged  chiuracters  of  man  and  wiie  took 
place  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  the  following  February — the  combined  attrac- 
tion producing,  in  five  performances  in  one  week,  the  sum  of  £1000.  During 
the  following  summer,  both  were  engaged  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  As  You 
Like  It,  The  Oamester,  and  The  Lady  of  Lyom  were  frequently  repeated. 
They  also  appeared  in  a  new  play  by  Sheridan  Knowles,  called  The  Rose  of 
Arragon,  which,  though  sucoesstul  in  representation,  and  acted  for  twenty-five 
consecutive  nights,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  least  agreeable  productions  of  a 
Yery  superior  writer. 

During  the  winter  of  1843,  Charles  Kean  entered  into  a  separate  engagement 
with  Mr.  Bunn  at  Drury-lane,  receiving  the  same  terms  as  in  1838.  On  this 
occasion  Richard  HI.  was  produced  in  a  style  of  unprecedented  magnificence, 
with  correct  costumes  and  decorations. 

America  has  generally  proved  an  ''El  Dorado"  to  the  leading  London 
"stars."  Mrs.  C.  Kean  was  desirous  of  paying  a  farewell  visit  to  the  many 
kind  friends  she  had  formerlv  made  in  that  country,  and  a  very  tempting  offer 
presenting  itself,  they  laid  aside  several  excellent  enj^agements  at  home,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1845  once  more  embarked  for  the  United  States.  Their  success 
was  everywhere  ''prodigious."  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  they  realised  and 
sent  home  a  greater  profit  than  had  ever  before  been  accomplished  within  the 
same  lime.  A  new  play,  called  The  Wife's  Secret,  proved  universally  attractive. 
This  play,  a  produetion  of  sterling  merit,  was  written  by  Mr.  G.  Lovell,  already 
well  known  in  the  literary  and  dramatic  world  by  the  Merchant  of  Bruges,  Love*s 
Sacrifice,  &c;,  &c.  It  was  purchased  by  Kean  (who  fully  relied  on  the  talent 
of  his  author)  for  the  large  sum  of  j£400,  before  it  was  commenced. 

In  the  year  1846  he  ventured  on  an  ex{K'rimcut  never  before  hazarded  in 
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Amorica — ^tlio  production  of  the  two  gorgeous  historical  tragedies  a^ Richard  IIL 
and  Kb^  John,  on  a  scale  of  splendour  which  no  theatre  in  London  or  Paris 
could  have  surpassed.  The  scenery,  the  decoTations,  the  banners,  armorial 
bearings,  heraldic  blazonry,  grouping?,  and  all  the  minor  details  were  so  cor- 
rectly studied,  that  the  most  fastidious  reader  of  Montfau^on  or  Meyrick  would 
have  been  puzzled  to  detect  an  error.  But  our  brethren  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  utilitarians  rather  than  antiquaries }  more  inclined  to  look  forward  than 
to  pore  over  ancient  chronicles :  they  appeared  not  to  enjoy  with  a  perfect  zest 
the  pomp  of  feudal  royalty,  or  the  solemn  pageantry  of  baronial  privileges.  The 
upshot  of  all  was,  that  the  expenditure  far  exceeded  the  return^  and  the  produco 
01  the  second  year  bore  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  first. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  they  returned  to  England.  Their  first  act  on  arriving 
at  home  was  one  of  disinterested  kindness*  Hearing,  through  a  mutual  friend, 
that  Mr.  Calcrafl,  the  lessee  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  had  fallen  into  difEculties, 
they  crossed  at  once  to  Ii*eland,  and  volunteered  to  perform  for  his  benefit.  The 
«ittractio&  of  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  added  to  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
manager,  produced  a  house  crowded  by  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  Iri^h 
metropolis.  The  play  selected  was  Hie  Jealous  Wifet  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(for  the  first  time  in  Europe)  appeared  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakly.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  very  lately  entered  on  his  office,  was 
present,  with  the  Countess  and  the  viceregal  suite.  They  expressed  warm  ap- 
probation  of  the  performance,  and  on  the  following  Saturday,  the  3 1st  July, 
▼isited  the  theatre  in  state,  commanding  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eean 
in  the  comedy  of  The  Wonder.  This  produced  a  second  house  as  numerously 
attended  as  the  former  one*  They  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  a 
double  service  to  an  old  and  valued  friend  at  a  very  critical  juncture. 

Afler  ^ing  through  a  series  of  engagements,  all  settled  before  they  had  sailed 
fbr  America,  m  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin,  they  returned 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  early  in  January,  1848,  and  appeared  in  their  new 
play  of  The  Wxf!*s  Secret.  Thew  reception  and  the  success  of  the  play  were 
equally  enthusiastic.  It  was  repeated  thirty-six  times  with  undiminished  effect ; 
the  engagement,  originally  for  tnirty  nights,  was  extended  to  sixty ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  their  benefit  her  Majesty  honoured  them  with  her  pixisence,  confer* 
rine  the  distinction  of  a  *'  special  patronage." 

At  the  commencement  of  1840>  Charles  Kean  was  selected,  without  applica- 
tion  on  his  part,  to  conduct  the  "  Windsor  Theatricals" — a  scries  of  private  per- 
formances at  the  Castle,  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with  the 
double  object  of  gratifying  their  own  tastes,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
British  drama.  The  compliment  was  a  highly  gratifying  otic,  both  to  the  man 
And  the  actor  $  but  the  difficulties  accompanying  it  were  of  no  trilling  nature.  A 
very  general  desire  was  manifested  to  appear  before  royalt^r ;  but  it  was  no  easy 
tasK  to  reconcile  confiicting  claims,  or  bring  down  expectations,  occasionally  un- 
reasonable^  to  a  practicable  standard.  That  Kean  acquitted  himself  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  his  august  employers,  may  be  assumed  from  the  facts  that  her 
Majesty  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring,  and  accorded  him  the  still  more 
flattering  honour  of  a  personal  interview.  To  satisfy  all  his  brethren  of  the  sock- 
and-buskin  was  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking.  He  laboured  with  unceasing 
tact,  command  of  temper,  and  perfect  impartiahty ;  but  he  discovered  that  to 
roll  up-hill  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  to  draw  water  in  the  bucket  of  the  Danaidro, 
or  to  carve  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue,  would  be  gentle  pastime,  compared  to 
the  complicated  Herculean  labour  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  accomplish. 

On  the  80th  of  March,  1849,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Kean  died  at  Keydell, 
near  Homdean,  in  Hampshire,  the  country  residence  of  her  son,  on  a  small  estate 
he  had  purchased  in  1844,  and  where  she  had  found  a  happy  retreat  during  the 
dosinc  years  of  her  chequered  and  eventful  existence.  The  history  of  the  elder 
Mrs.  Scan  presents  us  with  a  moral  lesson  of  the  deepest  interest,  a  subject  for  pro- 
found reflection,  and  a  special  instance  of  the  varied  dispensations  of  JProvidence. 
During  the  early  years  of  her  married  life  she  struggled  wit^  many  privations, 
and  drained  the  cup  of  poverty  to  its  bitterest  dregs — then  came  the  episode 
of  London  success,  with  all  its  unlooked-for  luxury  and  ruinous  profusion ;  then 
followed  the  desertion  of  her  husband,  the  combined  evils  of  broken  health  and 
vanished  hopes  i  disease,  neglect,  and  destitution,  more  pungently  felt  firom  an 
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interval  of  prosperity;  until,  finally  raised  nguin  by  tlio  filial  piety  and  untiring 
exertions  of  her  son,  she  passed  the  evening  of  her  days  surrounded  by  all  the 
comfortfl  of  afQuence,  and  nil  the  soothing  cares  of  the  fondest  aflection. 

On  the  21st  of  Mav,  1849,  Charles  Kean  f)resided  at  the  fourdi  annirersary 
dinner  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund,  to  which  he  had  always  been  an  annual 
contributor — an  excellent  institution,  well  deserving  the  general  support  it  ap- 
pears to  receive.  It  was  the  first  time  ho  had  ever  been  called  on  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  chairman  at  a  public  dinner.  According  to  the  published  accounts, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  much  ability,  and  spoke  with  pathos  and  effect.  The 
collection  excelled,  by  nearly  £100,  the  sum  obtained  on  any  of  the  former 
occasions.  During  the  seasons  of  1848-9,  and  1849-*50,  Charles  Kean  departed 
from  the  plan  he  had  hitherto  adopted  in  his  London  engagements,  and  accepted 
a  permanent  situation  with  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre.  He  was 
pnncipally  induced  by  family  considerations — the  declining  health  of  his 
mother,  and  a  desire  to  superintend  the  early  education  of  his  daughter  and 
only  child,  a  little  girl  now  nearly  seven  years  old. 

In  January  he  was  commanded  to  direct  the  second  series  of  Windsor 
theatricals,  which  were  unexpectedly  curtailed  by  the  intervening  death  of 
the  Queen  Dowaoer,  and  has  now,  a  third  time,  been  entrusted  with  the  same 
commission  for  the  approaching  Christmas.  In  March  last,  he  and  Mrs.  Kean 
concluded  their  engagements  at  the  Haymarket.  On  the  occasion  of  their  bene- 
fit the  Queen  again  nonourcd  them  with  her  presence  and  special  patronage. 
The  play  selected  was  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  they  appeared  as  Beue- 
dick  and  Beatrice,  characters  in  which  they  had  gained  much  reputation 
during  the  season.  In  August,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Keeley,  ho  entered  on 
a  lease,  for  two  rears,  of  tne  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxfai-d«street,  and  for  the 
first  time  embarked  on  the  "  stormy  sea"  of  management.  His  season  com* 
menccd,  under  highly  favourable  auspices,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Kean,  from  his  birth  to  the  present  date.  That  he  has  been  a  fortunate  man, 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  no  one  will  deny  ;  and  that  he  merits  his 
good  fortune  will  be  as  readily  conceded  by  all  impartial  judges.  In  his  early 
career  he  had  much  to  contend  against,  and  his  history  presents  strong  points  of 
encouragement  to  all  who  are  destined  to  fight  their  wa^  through  Uie  world, 
of  whatever  calling  or  profession.  The  towering  reputation  of  his  father,  and 
the  name  he  inherited,  w^cre  more  frequently  impediments  than  advantages,  as 
inviting  invidious  comparisons  rather  than  mdulgent  recollections.  A  natural 
resemblance  in  the  son  was  reproached  as  a  positive  offence ;  while  the  most  pal- 
pable and  8ei*vile  imitation  in  a  stran^r  was  cordially  hailed  as  indicative  of 
Kindred  genius.  At  the  same  time  his  high  gentlemanlike  bearing,  his  well- 
known  ancction  for  his  mother,  and  his  honourable  character,  were  powerful 
auxiliaries,  backing  his  own  genius,  and  carrying  him  gallantly  over  many  oppos- 
ing obstacles  and  many  prejudiced  opinions.  The  professional  reputation  of 
Cnarlcs  Kean  is  er6cted  on  a  sound  foundation.  As  Junius  says,  in  reference  to 
the  fame  of  Lord  Chatham,  ^'  Recorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monu- 
ment, and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels 
that  adorn  it." 

It  may  here  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Charles  Kean's  peculiar  style  of  acting,  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  a  critical 
comparison  between  him  and  the  other  leading  performers  who  have  illustrated 
hb  era.  But  we  abstain  from  this  at  present.  It  sounds  too  like  a  requiem  or 
an  epitaph ;  and  we  trust  many  long  and  happy  years  will  elapse  before  he  be- 
comes a  candidate  for  either.  This  one  fact,  however,  is  certain — his  reputa- 
tion is  exclusively  built  on  his  delineations  of  Shakspere.  Hitherto  he  has  de- 
rived little  assistance  from  original  characters.*  In  this  respect,  both  his  father 
and  himself  have  been  less  fortunate  than  their  predecessors.  Kolla,  The 
Stranger,  Penruddock,  and  Octavian,  assisted  the  fame  of  John  Kemble,  nearly 
as  much  as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Wolsey,  or  Coriolanus.     Virginius,  William  Tell, 


*  The  only  exception  is,  probably,  "  Sir  Walter  Ain}'ot,*'  in  The  Wife^s  Seerei,  and  this  can 
scarcely  bo  ranked  as  a  first-rote  character. 
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Werner,  and  Riclielicu,  have  proved  as  valuable  stepping-stones  to  Macrcsdy,  is 
Kine  John,  Othello,  or  Macbeth. 

l^lr.  0.  Kean  has  now  entered  on  a  dangerous  experiment^  as  manager  of  an 
important  London  theatre.  He  has  many  qualifications  for  the  task*  with  sound 
experience ;  and  his  known  liberality  to  authors  can  scarcely  fail  to  giv«  an 
impetus  to  dramatic  literature.  He  has  already  a  second  time  paid  £400  to  the 
author  of  The  Wife*8  Secret,  for  a  new  play,  which  will  be  produced  immty 
diately ;  and  is  in  treaty  with  several  of  the  leading  English  dramatists  to  empl'.j 
their  pens  in  a  similar  task.  We  should  like  to  see  some  of  our  own  coantn . 
men  enter  into  this  competition.  Where  is  Sheridan  Knowles  ?  Is  the  Uop 
cxtinpruished  which  once  burned  so  brilliantly?  Or  if  his  genius  slumben 
on  its  laurels,  and  cannot  bo  awakened,  where  is  the  youn^  literature  of  Irdan*!  ? 
A  liberal  purchaser  is  in  the  market,  if  the  proper  article  be  supplied.  \\c 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Kean  success,  and  much  depends  on  the  result  of  his  exer- 
tions. His  own  fortunes,  end  the  fortunes  of  the  legitimate  drama,  to  a  ooos^kr- 
able  extent,  are  involved  in  the  issue.  The  progressive  events  of  his  season  «i . 
be  watched  with  unusual  interest.  He  has  fi&Ueu  on  evil  days,  and  his  net  is  c&«t 
in  troubled  waters.  But  a  favourable  prestige  accompames  his  name,  with  i 
▼cry  general  impression  that  the  star  of  his  destiny',  nitherto  so  brillijiiit,  vJ 
Builier  no  eclipse.  H is  acknowledged  abilities,  joined  with  those  of  his  accompliaiied 
lady,  their  estimation  in  general  society,  ana  irreproachable  characteT*,  can  u 
much  ;  and  much  is  wanting  to  revive  the  public  taste,  and  restore  the  stasi>  *.  • 
its  former  elevation.  Unless  some  powerful  lever  is  applied  to  ooonterbalar  •  r 
the  thousand-and-one  causes  which  weigh  down  its  vitality,  and  hasten  its  tk- 
clino,  the  most  intellectual  of  recreations  will  shortly  be  numbered  maumgtt  t?> 
things  that  were;  and  the  art  and  its  professors  may  lay  down  peaceably  ti^ 
ther^  inscribing  over  their  common  sepulchre— 
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WHAT  DO   FALLEN  TOWEM  DECLAXB? 

What  do  fallen  towers  declare. 

Mouldering,  crumbling  castles  speak  ? 
What,  but  that  old  time  was  there. 

Was  there,  in  some  malignant  f^eakl 
But  does  this  truth  the  ruin  tells* 
Whisper  not  another  too 
As  sad,  as  painful,  and  as  true  ? 
It  does — yes,  strongly  it  compels. 

My  soul  to  feel  that  time  will  do 
With  me,  with  you,  with  all  that  breath« 
A  havoc  equal  in  oar  death. 
When  pain,  disease,  and  suffering  meet 
Allied,  to  wreck,  to  cruciate  and  beat 
Our  "  earthly  house  "  to  dust  beneath  oar  hH  t 
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AGE   OF   CHARLES   V. 


Before  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
very  curious  and  interesting  voliune 
before  us^*  we  wish  to  make  some 
remarks  that  may  serve  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  '^  Correspondence  of 
Charles  V." 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  is,  beyond 
aU  comparison,  the  most  interesting 
in  modem  history.  Not  long  be- 
fore Charles  came  into  his  immense 
possessions,  the  world  of  Europe  had 
been  startled  by  the  prodigious  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus.  The  minds  of 
men  were  variously  agitated  by  novel- 
ties of  speculation,  by  the  growth  of 
literature  consequent  on  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  and  by  the  poli- 
tical stru^les  oetween  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire.  The  contest  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  I.  partook 
more  of  the  keenness  of  personal  rival- 
ry than  any  struggle  we  recollect 
between  crowned  heads.  Their  chal- 
lenging each  other  to  single  combat, 
and  their  insulting  cartels,  contained 
more  personality  than  has  ever  been 
exhibited  by  kings  striving  with  each 
other,  and  approximate  to  the  spirit 
of  romance.  Lastly,  the  Reformation 
is  the  grand  event  of  the  age  of  Charles 
y. — a  change  which,  of  itself,  was  the 
parent  of  vast  political  revolutions. 

Interesting  as  the  age  of  Charles 
y.  is  in  itself,  it  has  been  rendered 
still  more  so  in  the  pages  of  history. 
We  do  not  rate  Robertson's  "  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V."  as  being 
his  best  performance,  but  it  is  his  * 
greatest  theme,  and  contains  a  greater 
variety  of  attractive  matter  than  his 
other  works.  The  style  of  his  histo- 
ries of  Scotland  and  America  is  supe« 
rior ;  but  if  the  readers  were  polled, 
we  believe  that  they  would  decide,  by 
a  large  majority,  that  the  ''  Reign  of 
Charles  V."  was  his  greatest  work. 
They  would  confound  the  immense 
importance  of  the  subjects  treated  of 


with  the  execution  of  the  work  itself. 
Yet,  as  a  subject  for  history,  there 
were  great  difficulties  in  its  treatment. 
The  very  first,  and  almost  the  greatest, 
principle  of  liistorical  composition  is, 
that  the  writer  should  give  his  subject 
as  much  unity  as  possible.  His  work 
should  not  consist  of  unconnected 
parts;  an  animating  principle  should 
pervade  it,  so  as  that  the  idea  of  an 
artistic  whole  should  be  powerfully 
(though,  perhaps,  unconsciously)  im- 
pressed on  the  reader's  mind.  This 
unity  of  action  and  of  interest  is  neces- 
sary alike  to  the  historian  and  the 
dramatic  poet,  and  is  found  not  on  the 

Eedantic  and  artificial  rules  of  critics, 
ut  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
which  cannot  employ  itself  on  several 
objects  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
attention  is  divided,  the  impression  on 
the  mind  is  less  animated,  and  the 
reader  soon  becomes  perplexed  or  dis- 
gusted. There  must  always  be  a  main 
point — a  certain  grand  goal,  to  which 
the  author  should  conduct  his  readers. 
How  artfully  Livy,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  superlative  performance, 
awakens  the  reader's  attention  by  sug- 
gesting the  continuous  grandeur  of  his 
theme,  *'  Res  Romana  quae  ab  exiguis 
profecta  initiis,  eo  creverit,  ut  jam 
magnitudine  laboret  sua." 

It  is  remarkable  that  David  Hume 
tried  to  dissuade  Robertson  from  the 
project  of  writing  the  "  History  of  the 
Age  of  Charles  V."  in  the  following 
words: — ''That  subject  is  dvtjointed, 
and  your  hero,  who  is  the  sole  con- 
nection, is  not  very  interesting.  A 
competent  knowledge,  at  least,  is  re- 
quired of  the  state  and  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  of  the  several  kingdoms 
of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  it  would  be  the  work 
of  half  a  life  to  acquire ;  and  though 
some  parts  of  the  story  may  be  enter- 
taining, there  are  many  that  would  be 


*  "  Correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  liis  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts  of 
England  and  France,  from  the  Original  Ixttcrs  in  the  Imperial  Family  Archives  at  Vienna ; 
wi£  a  connecting  Narrative  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  some  of  the 
most  disUnguiahed  Officers  of  his  Army  and  Household;  together  with  the  Emperor's 
Itinerary  from  1519-1551."  Edited  by  William  Bradford,  M.A.,  formerly  CbapUUn  to  tb« 
Britiab  Embassy  at  Vienna.    8vo.    London :  Bentley.    1850. 
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dry  and  barren^  and  the  whole  seems 
not  to  have  any  great  charms.'** 

It  is  the  boast  of  Robertson  that, 
"with  one  exception,  he  triumphed  over 
the  difficulties  started  by  the  scrutinising 
and  captious  understanding  of  Hume. 
Upon  a  complicated  subject  he  pro- 
duced a  work  of  lucid  arrangement, 
contaimng  a  prodigious  variety  of 
matter  within  a  very  small  space.  But 
in  a  critical  sense,  the  ^' Reign  of  Char- 
lesV ."  does  not  make  a  complete  whole. 
When  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  we  crave  that  the  author 
should  proceed.  It  is,  rather,  as  an 
elaborate  and  careful  introduction  to 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  that 
the  work  Is  of  such  inestimable  value. 

To  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  phi- 
losopher, the  age  of  Charles  Y.  must 
always  be  interesting,  as  it  was  then 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed 
into  one  great  cfystem.  It  may  be 
useftil  to  contrast  the  state  of  Europe 
then  witli  its  condition  at  the  present 
time.  The  changes  of  the  hut  three 
centuries  may  be  classified  as  political 
and  social. 

Under  the  first  may  be  enumerated 
the  alternations  in  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  certain  king, 
donu.  Under  the  kut  may  be  plac^ 
the  important  religious  changes  conse- 
quent on  the  reformation  of  religion. 

In  1850  there  are  not  less  than 
five  great  powers  in  Europe,  viz., 
England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  In  the  age  of  Charles  Y., 
three  centuries  ago,  the  two  leading 
powers  of  Europe  were  France  and 
Spain.  At  that  time  England  was 
only  recovering  from  the  wasting 
effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
though  she  had  the  frame- work  of  a 
parliament,  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tutional  system  aud  the  mercantile 
strength  of  the  island  had  not  de- 
veloped themselves,  while  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  and  the  inse- 
curity of  Ireland  weakened  the  energy 
of  her  monarchy.  In  those  times 
neither  Russia  nor  Prussia  had  a  politi. 
cal  existence,  and  the  wonderful  results 
of  the  energy  and  enterprises  of  the 
Czar  Peter  and  Frederick  the  Great 
were  not  anticipated.     Grermany  was 


then  a  conglomeration  of  small  states, 
hanging  loosely  together,  with  different 
laws  and  ideas  prevwling  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Spam,  however,  since  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
concentrated  its  strength,  and  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand,  Charles  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  having  previously  inherit- 
ed the  Netherlands  as  heir  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  The  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror  MaximiUan  left  vacant  the  Imperial 
throne,  and  first  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
tracted competition  of  Charles  and 
Francis  I.  This  struggle  and  rivalry 
was  of  the  ffreatcst  importance,  and  it 
has  no  small  attraction  for  ourselves, 
as  it  first  led  England  to  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  i)olicy. 

There  were  not  loss  than  four  great 
wars  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  They  had  each 
from  the  first  signified  their  intentions 
of  carrying  on  a  rivalry  with  each  other. 
"Both  of  them,"  says  Hume,  with 
great  felicity  of  style,'  "were  princes 
endowed  with  talents  and  abilities, 
bravo,  aspiring,  active,  industrious, 
beloved  by  their  subjects  and  servants, 
dreaded  by  their  enemies,  and  respect* 
ed  by  all  the  world.  Francis  open, 
frank,  liberal,  munificent ;  carrying 
these  virtues  to  an  excess  which  preju- 
diced his  affairs.  Charles,  political, 
close,  artificial,  frugal,  better  calcu- 
lated to  obtain  success  in  wars  and 
negotiations,  especially  the  hitter.  Tho 
one  the  more  amiable  man,  tho 
other  the  greater  monarch."!  The 
main  pretext,  and  to  some  extent  the 
actuating  motive,  of  those  wars  was  on 
one  side  to  increase,  and  on  the  other 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Empire. 
Contemplated  from  that  point  of  view, 
tlie  struggle  of  Francis  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contest  for  the  independence 
of  Europe.  And  as  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  these  two  famous  rivals  counter- 
poised each  other,  so  did  the  evils  and 
advantages  of  their  respective  situa- 
t  ions.  For  though  Charles  had  far  more 
extensive  dominions,  yet  his  power 
was  not  so  concentrated,  or  his  autho- 
rity so  well  obeyed  as  those  of  hia 
rival. 

In  the  first  of  these  wars  Charles  had 
Henry  YIII.  and  the  Pope  on  his  side, 


*  This  letter  is  not  veiy  generally  known.  We  find  It  in  the  **  Memoir  of  Robertson,"  by 
0agald  Stewart,  read  before  the  Philoeophical  Sodcty  of  Edinburgh,  aud  prefixed  to  the 
eigbt-volome  edition  of  Robertson,  published  in  1791. 

t  "  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  cap.  2, 
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whQc  Francis  had  Venice  and  the 
Swiss.  This  first  was  ended  with  the 
defeat  of  Francis  at  Favia,*  and  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid. 
The  second  war  was  carried  on  by 
Francisy  who*  by  means  of  a  treaty  at 
Cognac,  continued  to  have  the  Pope, 
Yenioe,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  on  his 
side ;  and  Henry  YIU. ,  by  the  promises 
of  Francis,  was  induced  to  join  in  it. 
This  second  war  was  memorable  by 
the  quarrel  between  the  Fone  and  the 
Emperor,  which  led  to  Uharles  of 
Bourbon  sackins  Rome,  and  the  Fopo 
being  besieged  m  the  Castle  of  ot. 
Angelo,  and  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Thus,  in  those  times,  while  that  ima* 
ginary  unity  which  Romanist  teachers 
are  so  fond  of  declaiming  upon,  pre- 
vailed in  the  unreformed  Church,  the 
Pope  was  treated  with  as  little  respect 
as  in  these  latter  days,  when  he  escaped 
from  his  beloved  subjects  under  the 
euise  of  a  hackney  coachman.  Charles 
v.,  however,  had  not  devised  the 
humiliation  of  the  papacy.  This  second 
war  was  closed  by  tne  peace  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  1529,  and  the  consequences 
were  favourable  to  Charles.  His  im- 
perial power  over  the  Italian  states  was 
extenoed.  We  may  observe  that 
besides  the  Hereditary  Dukedom  of 
Florence  bein^  established  then,  that 
the  Constitution  of  Genoa  was  set- 
tled upon  the  basis  on  which  it  has 
subsisted  towards  our  times. 

The  third  war  was  that  France  might 
r^ain  power  over  the  Italian  States, 
and  Francis  allied  himself  with  the 
Pope.  The  spectacle  of  another  ex. 
hausting  war  induced  a  genend  wish 
that  the  diflfercnces  between  the  great 
rivals  might  be  settled  without  the 
waste  of  Uood  and  treasure.  There 
was  accordingly  a  congress  at  Nice 
between  the  Pope,  Uie  Emperor,  and 
Francis,  and  a  ten  years'  truce  was 
agreed  upon;  but  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  antagonists  was  founded  so 
much  on  emulation,  and  on  the  balance 
of  opposite  interests,  that  the  provisions 
of  tne  Council  of  Nice  were,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  broken  through 
by 

The  fourth  war,  in  which  Francis 
had  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  and 


Venice,  besides  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
amongst  the  northern  states  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Emneror  had 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  side.  This  great 
war  concluded  at  the  peace  of  Cressy, 
without  its  objects  being  gained.  The 
termination  of  the  struggle  between 
these  two  great  adversaries  was  only 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Francis  in 
1547,  the  year  in  which  Henry  of 
England  also  died. 

The  contemplation  of  so  great  and 
protracted  a  struggle,  of  which  we  have 
presented  the  foregoing  brief  analysis, 
IS  suggestive  of  several  reflections. 
During  that  struggle  the  Reformation 
made  rapid  progress  \  and  are  we  pre- 
cipitate in  the  conjecture  that  if  the 
attention  of  Charles  had  not  been  dis- 
tracted by  the  variety  of  his  own  pro- 
jects, and  the  attacks  of  Francis  I., 
the  Reformation  might  not  so  easily 
have  made  its  way,  however  cer- 
tainly that  great  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  a  later  age?  But  avoid- 
ing all  conjectural  ground,  we  desire 
to  fix  the  attention  of  our  readws  upon 
the  great  results,  firstly  to  Europe,  and 
secondly  to  England,  France,  and 
Spam,  respective^,  of  the  struggle  be* 
tween  Charles  V.  and  Francis. 

1.  As  to  Europe,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  great  political  idea  of  *'The 
Balance  of  Power"  was  then  first  prac- 
tically generated.  It  is  true  that  even 
in  ancient  times  the  idea  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  politics  was  not  un- 
known. Every  reader  of  Grecian  his- 
tory recollects  that  Thucydides  repre- 
sents the  league  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  owbg  to  the  principle  of  a 
balance  of  power.  When  Thebes  and 
Lacedssmonia  disputed  for  sovereign 
power,  Athens  always  threw  itself  into 
the  lighter  scale,  and  endeavoured  to 

Preserve  a  balance.  In  the  speech  of 
)emosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans, 
this  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  is 
expounded  with  his  peculiar  force. 
The  wars  of  the  Grecian  States  be- 
tween themselves  were  more  wars  of 
emuktion  than  of  policy,  deriving  their 
oritnn  from  personal  pride  rather  than 
the°lust  of  power  —  a  circumstance 
which  makes  it  still  more  remarkable 


*  Sismondi  says,  oa  the  authority  of  a  lia  chronicle  oTKicalae  Ladom,  king-at-arms 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  parliamenUry  regiatera,  that  the  letter  written  by  Francis  to  1»*«  ij<^^ 
was  as  diflfase  as  his  ordinoiy  epistles,  and  contained  only  a  version  of  the  celebrated 
phrase,  **  Uadame,  tout  est  perdu  fors  I'bonnenr.'' 
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that  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power 
should  be  maintained  by  them.     In  the 
history  of  Rome  we  do  not  meet  with 
any  definite  allusions  to  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power,  because  the 
Romans  never  met  with  any  general 
confederacy  against  them,  but  subdued 
their  neighbours  one  after   another. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  states  of  Europe 
was  ill  suited  for  foreign  conquest ;  but 
when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  abandoned,  Europe  was  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  exorbitant  power  ccn- 
tred  in  Charles  V.  Hence  the  struggles 
against  him  illustrated  and  enforced 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power. 
That  principle  was  acted  upon  by  Eli- 
zabeth and  her  ministers,  and  King 
William,  after  coming  to  the  throne, 
devoted  himself  to  its  maintenance. 
The  foreign  danger  at  the  age  of  1688 
was  from  the  overgroMrn  power  of  the 
French  monarchy;  and  our  revolution 
has  therefore  an  European  as  well  as 
a  mere  English  aspect,  since  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  consequent  on  1688, 
was  entirely  different  from  what  must 
have  prevailed  if  the  Stuart  family  had 
continued  to  occupy  the  throne.  Wal- 
pole  and  Chatham  both  acted  on  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power  being 
a  leadmg  one  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
Since  their  time,  however,  we  have 
seen  sciolists  and  pretenders    of  all 
kinds  casting^  ridicule  on  a  principle 
affirmed  by  Elizabeth  and  Kmg  WiU 
liam — by  Walpole  and  by  Chatham. 
That    pedantic    and    narrow-minded 
school  of  politicians,  of  which  for  so 
many  years  the   Westminster  Review 
was  the  organ,  made  the  ''  balance  of 
power"  a  constant  target  for  their  sar- 
casms.     Mr.  Roebuck,  with  his  usual 
snappish  superficiality,   has    squirted 
forth  some  of  his  small  sarcasms  against 
it.     But  the  principle  b  self-evident, 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  for  its  reality, 
that  the  general    concert  of  several 
kingdoms    for    three   centuries    has 
proved  its  necessity .     It  is  our  business 
here  not  to  argue  for  its  truth,  but  to 
trace  its  origin  to  that  age  in  modern 


history  when  it  received  its  most  dis* 
tinct  recognition — ^the  times  of  Charles 
V. 

2.  Since  that  memorable  age,  what  a 
wonderful   difference  there  has  been 
between  the  fortunes  of  England  and  of 
Sp^un.   At  that  time  England  was  only 
emerging  into  European  importance; 
since  then,  her  course  has  been  steadi- 
ly    progressive,     while    the  path  of 
Spain  has  been  uniforndy  downward.* 
At  that  time  the  fortunes  of  Europe 
were  decided  by   the  revolutions  of 
France  and  Spain ;  since  then  Eng- 
land and  France  have  been  the  leading 
powers.     Yet  England  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  her  wonderful  career.    The 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  pe- 
rennial discontent  of  Ireland  (whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic),  placed  great 
obstacles  to  the  concentration  of  her 
power;   still  for  three  centuries  her 
executive  has  been  as  strong  (to  say 
the  least)  as  any  country  in  the  world; 
for  the  same  space  of  time  her  Parlia- 
ment has  ruled  her  people.      Uer  il- 
lustrious   commoners,  from  the  time 
of  the  Mr.  Hampdens  and  Mr.  Hordes, 
to  the  Mr.  Pitts  and  Mr.  Cannings, 
have  swayed  her  counsels  and  inspirited 
her  ambition .    While  France  has  alter- 
nately crouched  beneath  a  Richelieu,  a 
Louis  XIV.,  and  a  Napoleon,  England 
has  preserved  its  freedom ;  and  while  we 
write,  the  British  Queen  enjoys  more 
firmlv  her  power  than  any  potentate^ 
whether  pope,  emperor,  or  president, 
in  the  civilised  globe.     What  passes  in 
her  Parliament  is  of  world-wide  im- 
portance.     The  decisions  of  her  legis- 
lature  are   eagerly  watched  by  the 
statesmen  of  civilised,    and   by    the 
chieftains  of  barbarous  nations.  While 
preserving  her  free  constitution,  she 
nas  conquered  an  empire  ten  times 
greater  than  that  over  which  Charles 
V.  bore  sway.      The  Indies  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  show  that  no 
torrid  climate  tames  the  energy  of  her 
hardy  sons;  the  long  line  of  settle- 
ments in  pestilent  Africa,  Sierra  Leone 
and  Accra,  Aunamboe  and  Fernando 
Po,  show  the  death-daring  courage  of 


1 


•  "  Memoirs  of  Spain,  under  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II."  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  Author  of 
**  History  of  Fiction  "  (Edlnburgfa,  1834),  is  a  b(»ok  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Watson  and  Thomson  conclude  their  works  with  the  death  of  Philip  III.,  in  1621 ;  and 
Coxe  begins  his  ^*  Blemoirs  "  at  the  date  of  1700.  The  intervening  period  is  ably  treated 
of  with  much  candour  and  undoubted  l^nowledge  by  Mr.  Dunlop.  Upon  the  melancholy  de- 
cline of  the  Spanish  power,  vide  the  modem  Spanish  historian,  Ortiz,  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  '*  Compendio  Cronolojgico  de  la  Historia  d'Sfpana/* 
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her  commercial  enterprise.  Into  what- 
ever sea  the  mariner  pursues  his  foamy 
track,  the  British  flag  meets  him,  wav- 
ing  from  some  fortress  on  a  sea-girt 
isle,  or  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of 
the  three-decker  or  the  merchantman. 
St.  Helena  tells  of  England,  and  of 
the  fall  of  her  greatest  foe.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  recalls  the  voy- 
ages of  Vasco  de  Gama,  reminds  one 
how  the  maritime  energy  of  Portugal 
has  vanished,  while  the  matchless  navy 
of  England  still  remains.  The  great 
continent  of  New  Holland  opens  bound- 
less prospects  of  the  diflusion  of  the 
English  race  and  langnage ;  and  even 
the  States  of  America,  while  free  from 
her  legal  authority,  bear  testimony  to 
the  moral  power  of  English  lawgivers 
and  teachers.  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  this  vast  em- 
pire since  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
while  Spain  has  (Uiclined  during  the 
Bune  period? 

Unquestionably,  the  first  and  great- 
est cause  has  been,  that  England  has 
been  self-ruled,  self-judged,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  self-inspired.  She  has 
not  taken  her  religion  from  a  college 
of  Italian  casuists,  nor  crouched  be- 
neath sacerdotal  sway ;  nor  has  she 
guided  her  legislation  by  the  whispers 
of  courts,  or  the  whims  of  kingcrafl. 
She  rose  with  the  rise,  as  she  most 
certainly  would  crumble  with  the  fall, 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  Not  supe- 
rior to  the  Spaniards  in  mental  capabi- 
lity,  her  people  have  left  them  far  be- 
hind in  social  energy  and  freedom. 
They  have  thought  for  themselves,  and 
exercised  their  own  untrammelled  fa- 
culties.  Their  social,  personal,  and 
political  freedom  are  all  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  growth  of  the  Protes- 
tant  religion,  as  the  servility  and  des- 
potism of  Spain  are  the  result  of  the 
mind-killing  despotism  of  an  exagge- 
rated form  of  sacerdotal  rule.  In  one 
country  the  observer  beholds  the  free 

Eress — in  the  other,  the  priests.  Li- 
ertv  of  thought  has  been  sacred  in 
England — servility  of  soul  has  been 
consecrated  in  Sp^un.  The  exercise 
of  private  judgment  on  the  most  sub- 
lime of  subjects  has  accustomed  the 
English  to  think  with  boldness  and 
energy  on  personal  and  political  ques- 
tions ;  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible 
familiarises  their  mind  wim  the  gran- 
deur of  religious  truths,  in  all  their 
revealed  and  simple  magnificence.  In 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  r^ligio- 


sitv  of  the  human  mind  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cast  itself  upon  mere  formal- 
ism— upon  fantastic  religious  proces- 
sions through  the  picturesque  streetSf 
of  half  Moorish  architecture — ^upon 
bedizening  of  saints*  statues  with  satin 
and  gold-lace,  or  ringing  of  bells  be- 
fore great  images  rolled  upon  wheds 
round  the  great  cathedral  churches, 
and  all  the  tneatric  mannerism  of  undi- 
luted Romanism,  as  it  exists  in  south- 
em  countries,  untempered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Protestantism.  Looking  on 
this  subject  from  the  merely  political 
point  ox  view,  is  it  not  evident  that 
one  system  of  religion  must  produce 
freedom  and  energy  of  character,  and 
the  other  be  fatally  favourable  to  the 
sloth  and  despondency  of  the  mind  ? 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the 
Reformation  has  divided  Europe  into 
North  and  South — into  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  In  one  we  behold  energy 
and  social  progress,  and  in  the  other 
stagnation  and  deca;^'.  Some  political 
philosophers,  following  up  the  system 
of  Montesquieu,  have  attempted  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  between  North 
and  South  Europe — ^between  the  ef- 
fects  of  Protestantism  and  Romanism— 
by  physical  and  not  by  moral  causes. 
Ihey  say  that  climate  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  North 
an  d  of  the  inferiority  of  the  South.  Not 
to  go  back  to  Greece  and  Rome,  such 
a  theory  is  immediately  refuted  by 
pointing  to  the  Italian  Republics — to 
Venice  and  to  Florence — as  evidences 
that  climate  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
indolence  and  backwardness  of  the 
Southern  populations.  But  the  the- 
ory can  be  crushed  more  efiectually  in 
another  mode,  e.  g. :  supposing  that  it 
be  admitted  that  climate  makes  the 
difiisrence  between  the  condition  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  the  lazy 
countries — in  those  depressed  below  the 
standard  of  human  energy  and  moral 
vigour — ^that  Catholicism  allies  itself 
with  the  enervating,  and  Protestantism 
with  the  energising  climate?  Is  not 
this,  in  other  words,  a  distinct  con- 
fession that  one  religion  enervates  and 
the  other  gives  energy  and  vigour? 

Again,  to  place  this  question  in  an- 
other light,  we  may  refer  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics  when  suflering  from  legal 
depression.  Contrast  the  active,  ener- 
getic, and  highly -cultivated  Huguenots 
of  France,  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
with  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  any 
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period,  or  even  with  Iho  Cfttholics  of 
Spain  or  Italy  for  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. Even  afler  the  Kdict  of  Nantes* 
the  Protestants  of  France  suffered 
grievously  from  the  state  of  the  law8« 
and  from  the  ban  of  a  triumphant  as- 
cendancy ;  vet  their  wealth,  industry, 
and  general  intelligence  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  attract  envy>  and  finally 
led  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  by  which  France  lost  her  best 
subiects,  and  Engktnd  gained  colonies 
of  highly-trained  maniuacturers  and 
artisans.  Even  now  the  state  of  the 
Protestants  of  France  is  most  credit- 
able to  their  character  and  religion. 
Despite  of  a  host  of  evils,  their  moral 
energy  has  survived  the  shocks  of  ex* 
tcmal  misfortune. 

Recollecting  that,  since  1776,  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  had  unlimited 
powers  of  acquiiing  property,  and  that 
previously  to  that  time,  even  during 
the  times  of  the  Penal  Laws,  that  great 
masses  of  property  were  held  in  trust 
for  the  Catholics,  and  not  forgetting 
the  moral  power  resulting  from  num- 
bers, we  are  only  surprised  that  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  far  weal- 
thier than  they  are.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  believed  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
capital  was  held  by  Roman  Catholics, 
who  desired  to  invest  it  in  the  land ; 
but  the  history  of  the  last  three  years 
has  disclosed  the  real  state  of  the  facts. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  delusion 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Catholics  had 
such  masses  of  capital  in  their  hands 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  one  time  sup- 
posed. We  have  it  ourselves  upon  the 
authority  of  distinguished  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, that  since  1 790  the  higher  class 
of  Catholic  gentry  and  capitolists  has 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  For 
every  one  eminent  Catholic  familv  that 
has  risen,  another  Catholic  family  has 
fidlen  within  the  same  period,  a  fact 
which  is  proved  b^  a  curious  tabular 
statement  now  lying  before  us,  but 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  publish. 
We  do  not,  however,  forget  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  Catholic  middle 
classes ;  but  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, we  are  only  surprised  that  it  it 
not  wealthier. 

Mr.  Maoaula^  and  Mr.  Alison  in- 
cline to  the  opinion  that  race  is  the 
cause  of  the  ditfercnce  between  the  re- 
ligion of  North  and  South  Europe. 
In  the  present  state  of  ethnology,  to 
affirm  anything  dogmaticall  v  about  race 
is  extremely  precipitate.   To  the  view 


of  religion  being  nuunly  inflneneerS  }  f 

race  we  cannot  subscribe.     The  Ita- 

Hans  have  a  va^t  quantity  of  TeuUfi^c 

blood  in  their  veins,  and  it  woold  br 

paying  the  highest  compliment  to  tiie 

Celtic  race  to  class  that  marveUoosiT. 

endowed  people — the  counUymcD  tJ 

the  Media,  of  Galileo,  Daate,  Ta«^\ 

Machiavel,  Guicdardini,  Michael  Aa- 

gelo,  Raphael,  and  a  host  of  iUnatriuis 

celebrities — along  with  the  C«lts.     la 

natural  qualities  we  are  sore  Uiat  thi} 

are  not  inferior  to  any  naiioti.     B». 

sides,  both  in  France  and  Speio,  the 

Reformation  made  vast  progress,  ar  I 

was  only  extirpated  by  toe  ^vteniaiie 

persecution  of  powerful  gorenuuaics : 

and  the  fact  of  the  religion  of  the  Kae- 

lish  nation  having  changed  ao  freqneoti  v 

under  the  House  of  Tudor,  oonplrtrir 

vitiates  the  theory  that  race  cnoset  tlip 

difierence   between  the   religions   rf 

North  and  South  Europe.  In  no  piaet 

was  the  Reformation  so  eamet  aaU 

downriffht  as  in  Scotland,  when  err. 

tainly  there  was  ayast  ooantitv  of  Cci- 

tio  blood.    It  would  be  dimenk  i« 

Mr.  Macaulay  to  name  mora 

missionaries  of  Protestantism  then  I 

distinguished  men  of  the  Cehie 

Hugh  M«Neile  and  Mortimer  O'Suib- 

van ;  and  to  their  names  we  might  toll 

a  swarm  of  Irish  Protestant  Celts,  frttt 

the  days  of  O'Sheridan  (the  wnt^mnM 

Bishop  of  Kilmore),  Premiam  luUrt. 

(or  O'Madden),  the  late  Dr.  FMaa 

(or  OThelan),  the  pieaent  Bishop  u 

Cashel  (a  real  0*Dalv  ofthentowdhmw 

of  Dunaandle),  or  Croly  (O^Ciovlr^  . 

author  of  **  SalathieL*'    The«  an  ths 

names  of  men  whoae  characters  hnv«  far> 

taken  of  the  peniHUbtm  iiynii—  S-  • 

torum,  and  certainly  were  seniors  IVn 

testants.  And  to  these  elerienlCelti«v 

might  add  numbers  of  laymen  of  nnqors- 

tionable  Gaelic  desocnt,  Kke  Dane* 

0'Nea(theallvoftheDQkeorOrmond  . 

the  0*Connollya  of  CastleSown,  tW 

O'Briens  of  Dromoland,  the  Mar  Cat- 

thys  of  Carrignavar,  the  0*llelf  •  «-f 

Knocklofty  (now  called  Hotchinsifti . 

the  O'CaUitfhans  of  ShanfanUy  (U«^i 

Lismore's   uunily),   the  olan'  eif  tat 

OGradys  of  Limerick,  besiilw  iva- 

mcrable  other  Celtic  end  seah»iB  P»o> 

testants ;  while,  «  ainwrsii,  a  host  U 

families  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ami  dp- 

scent  profess  now-a-daya  the  i«li|ioa  U 

Rome. 

We  ^gree  with  Mr.  MiD.  that  sk 
ferring  mtriaOe  moral  prolils—  t»  • 
theory  of  race  is  a  wry  vnlpr  mnh 
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of  solving  qaestions  in  politicRl  pLilo- 
sophy.* 

As  England  rose  by  Protestantism, 
and  Spain  sunk  b^  adhering  to  retro* 
grade  and  romantic  views,  so  it  is  re- 
markable that  France,  since  the  time 
of  Charles  Y.,  was  never,  in  anj 
trae  sense,  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
oountiy.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the 
orations  of  Bossuet  and  Mossillon  to 
see  how  vast  was  the  ascendancy  of 
tbe  French  monarchy  over  the  Church, 
and  how  merely  theoretical  was  the 
power  of  the  papacy  in  the  French 
Catholic  school.  In  point  of  fact, 
French  Catholicism  was  a  religion  by 
itself. 

Contrasting  the  history  of  France 
vrith  that  of  England,  in  the  last  three 
centuries  and  arhalf,  the  grand  fact 
which  arrests  the  political  philosopher 
is,  the  centraliseil  onerffy  ofthe  French 
power*  Since  the  fall  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  Burgundy  (1477)9  the  French 
monarchy  tended  to  centralisation ;  and 
its  unity  of  character  b  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  England,  with  its 
outlying  dependencies  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  ^or  did  the  old  French  par. 
liaments  in  anywise  interfere  with  the 
vigour  of  the  monarchy,  wliile  the 
pcmcy  of  Richelieu  systemadsed  the 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  king, 
and  pulverised  the  local  political  influ- 
ence of  the  provincial  noblesse.  Hence, 
gradually  and  necessarily,  arose  the 
great  system  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  Kevolution  carried  still  further 
the  bureaucratic  and  centralised  sys- 
tem, and  blotting  out  the  old  map  of 
France,  swept  from  it  those  noble  old 
names  endeared  bv  historic  associa- 
tions, and  divided  tne  country  into  Pa- 
ris and  the  provinces.  Irom  this 
unity  and  vaunted  centralisation  re^ 
suits  the  remarkable  fact,  that  French 
affairs  are  now,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be,  under  the  domination  of 
what  we  will  call  the  capricious  absolute 
ism  of  the  Parisian  population. 

Eeverting  to  the  age  of  Charles 
v.,  when  power  over  Italy  was  the 
grand  object  struggled  for  by  Char- 
les and  Francis  L,  let  us  ask,  what 
would  the  French  power  be  now  if 
the  upper  half  of  Italy  had  been 
obtained  by  France.  Then,  indeed, 
the  Mediterranean  would  have  been 


"a  French  lake."  Is  it  precipitate 
to  hope  that  French  statesmen,  mo- 
narchic or  republican,  have  ceased  to 
entertain  designs  upon  Korth  Italy, 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  Francia 
I.? 

From  these  general  reflections  we 
turn  to  the  very  interesting  volume 
before  us.  Mr.  Bradford  was  for- 
merly chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  and,  during  a  long  residence 
in  that  capital,  he  obtained  entire  and 
authenticated  copies  of  the  letters  pub- 
lished in  this  votume.  A  few  of  these 
had  previously  been  published  in  a 
German  periodical,  by  Baron  Hor- 
mayr ;  and  Mr.  Bradford  did  not  place 
very  much  value  on  his  collection, 
until  a  high  authority  at  the  British 
Museum  declared  them  to  be  wholly 
unknown,  and  to  possess  so  much  his- 
torical ysImq  as  to  warrant  their  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  about  sixteen  original 
letters  from  Charles  Y.  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  various  persons.  There  is 
the  same  number  of  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  influential  persons  in  his 
service.  These  letters  make  up  nearly 
half  the  volume.  Mr.  Bradford  gives 
us  some  notices  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  correspondence,  and  he 
has  also  subjoined  tlie  *'  Itinerary  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,"  kept  by  his  Fle- 
mish secretary,  Vandenesse.  This  lat- 
ter is  a  most  unreadable  document; 
but  it  is  of  value  as  authenticating  the 
history  of  the  times,  and  is  not  ill- 
placed  in  the  present  volume.  But 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  en- 
tire volume  is  the  translation  of  the 
manuscript  of  Bernardo  Navagiero, 
Venetian  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Charles.  This  MS.  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sneyd,  of 
Denton,  Oxon,  who  gave  the  use  of  it 
to  Mr.  Bradford.  Instead  of  being 
placed  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 
Mr.  Bradford  ou^ht  to  have  printed 
it  in  the  front  of  h^  work.  Kavagiero 
writes  admirably,  he  puts  a  vast 
(quantity  of  matter  into  a  small  space, 
is  a  close  and  various  observer,  and 
goes  to  the  pith  of  his  subject.  He 
was  Bishop  of  Verona,  a  Fauierof  the 
Council  01  Trent,  and  died  a  cardinal. 
His  report  was  addressed  to  the  Doge 


*  See  that  vigorous  thinker^s  valuahle  remarks  on  Ireland,  in  voL  ii.  of  his  masterly  trea- 
tise on  Logic 
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and  senate  of  Venice^  and  commences 
as  follows  :~i 

"  Most  SERENE  and  illustrious  Prince, 
— In  the  following  report,  which  is  the  last 
daty  uf  my  embassy,  I  shall  feel  myself 
lioand  to  consider  rather  how  many  things 
may  without  mjustioe  be  omitted,  tlmn  how 
many  things  are  to  l)e  put  in ;  since  it  is  im- 
possible that  scantiness  of  material  can  be 
attributed  to  an  ambassador  just  returned 
from  the  court  of  so  great  an  Emperor  as 
Charles  Y;  and  especially  when  such  stir- 
ring events  as  active  warfare,  untenable  con- 
federations, and  an  unhoped  for  peace,  all 
took  place  during  his  mission  I  Considering 
therefore  the  manifold  occupations  of  your 
highness  and  of  this  illustrious  council,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  relation  of  such  things 
only  as  may  tend  to  usefulness  in  the  future 
deliberations  of  your  excellencies — thereby 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  object  of  that  wise 
custom  which  requires  a  similar  report  from 
all  oar  ambassadois. 

**  DB80RIPTI0K  OF  THE  BMPEBOB. 


II  < 


The  Emperor  is  now  forty-six  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  prince  who  amidst  all  his 
greatness  and  victories  has  retained  a  most 
humble  and  modest  demeanour. 

"He  appears  to  be  very  studious  of  re- 
ligion, and  wishes  by  his  example  to  excite 
the  fervour  of  Divine  worship  in  his  court ; 
so  that  in  order  to  acquire  hin  favour  there  is 
no  surer  metliod  than  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  the  profession  of  sincere  Christianity. 

**  His  court  is  more  quiet  and  modest  than 
I  can  describe;  without  any  appearance  of 
vice,  and  perfectly  well  ordered.  In  his 
audiences,  especially  towards  persons  in 
official  situations,  he  is  extremely  patient, 
and  answers  everything  in  detail ;  but  seldom 
or  never  comes  to  an  immediate  resolution 
on  any  sul)ject.  He  always  refers  the  mat- 
ter, whether  it  be  small  or  great,  to  Monsr. 
do  Granvelle ;  and  after  consulting  with  him 
he  resolves  on  the  course  he  has  to  take,  but 
always  slowly,  for  such  is  his  nature. 

"  Some  people  find  fault  with  this,  and 
call  him  irresolute  and  tardy :  whilst  others 
praise  him  for  caution  and  discretion. 

*^  With  regard  to  private  audiences,  he 
used  to  be  more  diligent  than  he  now  is : 
but  even  now  he  generally  has  two  or  three 
every  day  after  dinner.  These  private  au- 
diences are  sometimes  left  to  his  mimsters ; 
and  lAejr  being  few,  and  the  affaira  many, 
no  one  can  come  to  court  for  any  matter, 
whether  of  Importance  or  otherwise,  without 
being  detained  much  longer  than  is  agreeable 
to  them. 

^  Tlie  Emperor  dines  in  public  almost  al- 
ways at  the  same  liour — namely,  twelve 
o*clock  at  noon.  On  first  rising  in  the 
morning,  which  he  does  very  late,  he  attends 
a  private  mass,  said  to  be  for  the  soul  of  the 
the  late  Emprea.  Then,  after  having  got 
over  a  few  audiences,  lie  proceeds  to  a  public 


mass  in  the  chapel,  and  immeJiatdy  aAa-- 
wards  to  dinner.  So  that  it  has  Ijecome  a 
proverb  at  court :  *  Dalla  roeasa  olki  oks- 
sa,'  (from  the  mass  to  the  meas). 

**  The  Emperor  eats  a  great  deal ;  |«rlia{^ 
more  ttian  is  good  for  his  health,  oonsiderm^ 
his  constitution  and  habits  of  exereiM.  And 
he  eats  a  kind  of  food  which  prodoees  groa 
and  viscous  humonn,  whence  aris*  the  Cw 
indispositions  which  torment  him ;  nawlr, 
the  gout  and  the  asthma. 

**  He  tries  to  mitigate  these  diaocders  by 
partial  fasts  in  the  evening,  bat  tbe  pliyis- 
cians  say  it  would  be  better  if  be  vow  fit 
divide  the  nourishment  of  the  day  Intn  tvv 
regular  meals. 

*'  When  his  Majesty  is  well,  he  thinks  W 
never  can  bo  ill,  and  takes  very  Bttle  noCsct 
of  the  advice  of  his  physician ;  but  tfas  mar- 
ment  he  is  ill  again,  he  will  do  anytbtag  t>- 
wards  his  recovery. 

*'  He  is  liberal  in  some  thinga,  saeli  as  i^ 
compensing  those  who  have  acmd  hfa  is 
the  field,  and  those  for  whom  ha  Imb  m/t 
particnlar  regard ;  bat  even  in  this  ha  ptv- 
ceeds  slowly.  In  his  dress,  his  tabl^  for- 
nitnre  and  equipsges,  and  the  chasa,  he 
affects  rather  the  state  of  a  moderate  priaae» 
than  of  a  great  emperor.  Altboogh  i»ot  tr 
nature  inclined  to  do  so,  bis  Majesty  is  ac- 
stminod  to  dispense  gifts  on  a  very  lansiv 
scale ;  for  all  the  income  of  the  tkrrt  ^r^Jkn 
in  Spain,  which  are  extremely  ridi,  mast  d 
necessity  be  distributed  by  the  Emperor,  » 
also  the  many  benefices  and  faisbopnct  d 
Spain  and  his  other  domimoos.  U  Is  pUa 
that  he  proceeds  very  cantlously  in  Ikm 
matters,  and  gives  away  with  mm^  db»> 
crimination ;  living  respect  only  to  tlM  g^id 
character  and  virtuous  conduct  t€  thorn  u 
whom  they  are  given ;  and  on  the  wih^rt  d 
these  bishoprics,  his  Majesty  genenlly  tots 
by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  his  contrsarr.  « 
Spanish  monk  of  the  onlcr  of  St.  Doaisaci. 

"  The  Emperor  professes  to  keep  his  w«ri 
to  love  peace,  and  to  have  no  desirv  to  ro, 
unless  provoked  to  it.  He  is  nnnijasaf « 
keeping  up  the  dignity  of  thoas  whom  W 
has  ones  made  great ;  and  whsnevsr  lacv 
get  into  difilculties  he  trasU  rather  to  i» 
own  judgment  in  their  case,  thaa  to  whei  m 
said  of  them  by  others.  He  b  a  priacv  «  U 
will  listen  to  all,  and  b  wilBng  to  plan  tW 
utmost  confidence  in  hb  friasnds,  W  chnan 
to  liave  always  the  casting  voice  VimmX; 
and  when  ones  persuaded  In  hb  ova  a^M 
it  b  rare  Indeed  that  any  amSMBl  Wt 
change  hb  opinion.  Hb 
chiefly  In  ftdbwing  the  chase ; 
aooompanbd  by  a  fow  attandaats, 
tfanes  quite  alone,  with  an  arqaebaas  m  bi 
hand.  He  b  much  pleased  with  a  dviK 
given  to  him  l»y  hb  Uighnasa  the  Ki^  d 
Poland,  which  dwarf  b  vcit  w«1I 
and  qutdt-witted.  The  Eoipenv 
pUys  with  him,  and  be  aeeau  to 
infinite  amusement.  Tlicfa  b 
lately  come  ftmn  Spabi  who  makas  bb  Us- 
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Jr«tj  Uiigli,  and  caiueA  a  deal  of  merriment 
mX  eoort.  Hif  oama  U  Perico,  and  In  order 
to  plfiaw  the  Enpcvor,  wheoeTer  Philip  his 
ia  Daaied,  ha  calU  him  S**  di  Todo. 
'*  And  DOW,  though  I  might  anlaigc  modi 
apoo  the  nature,  haUu  and  virtue*  of 
the  Eropver,  1  will  only  lemaric  ai  a  hricf 
••mmafj,  that  from  all  I  have  teen  in  my 
time  and  from  what  others  who  frequent  hU 
court  afe  ohUged  to  oonfeM,  there  does  not 
•xist  in  these  days  a  more  virtuous  prince  or 
otM  who  sets  a  Letter  example  to  all  men, 
tbu  hb  lUjcMy  Chariea  Y/' 

KftTigiero  then  enters  upon  a  de- 
pcripiion  of  the  Court  of  the  Kmpcrory 
and  chamcteriaes  the  various  persons 
in  it.  Ue  gives  a  description  of  the 
German,  Belgian,  and  Spanish  sol- 
diery»  and  then  enters  upon  the  feel- 
ingt  entertained  by  the  Emperor  to- 
WArda  the  oiher  powers  in  Kurope>  in 
the  foUowing  style  :— 

^  To  diwover  the  genuine  feelings  of  the 
Koiptrvr  towards  other  crowned  heads,  is  no 
C(My  ta»li ;  for  nothing  in  this  world  can  he 
more  hklden  and  obscure  than  the  heart  and 
miad  of  man  gvocraUy,  unless  It  be  Me  heart 
anJ  wand  of  «a  tmprror^  whith  may  be 
Sf^medaltbmtimpenHraMef  .  .  .  This 
much  may  be  moeivcd  as  a  general  proposi- 
lion,  that  kings  and  princes  neithtr  love  nor 
kaie  oMfboJf,  except  as  they  stand  a(fvctod 
t«vwanU  their  own  personal  advantage ;  which 
truth  may  be  pcnpicuously  exemp1ifK<d  In  the 
Emperor,  who  has  been  both  a  friend  and  a 
9o9  to  every  one  by  turns. 

**  lie  was  at  one  time  an  enemy  to  the 

Ung  of  Knglaud,  and  afterwards  entered  into 

an  alltaace  with  him.     He  oude  war  un* 

eewingly  upon  the  King  of  France  for  twenty 

years,  and  ended  by  concluding  a  friendly 

treaty  and  by  giving  up  Milan  tn  him.     To 

the  Lutherans  he  lia«  appeared  sometimes  in 

the  Ugbt  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in  that 

of  an  enemy.     Of  the  Pope  he  has  often  said 

tbt  very  shariiest  things,  and  yet  after  all 

has  d-me  9m  much  for  his  advantage  as  even 

your  highness.     With  regard  to  our  own 

rrpubik,  one  may  fairly  presume,  that  as 

luog  as  he  oonsklers  our  alliance  profitable 

he  win  retain  it — but  no  Imger.    At  the 

|wes>nt  time  he  Is  well  aware  tb«t  the  friend- 

ahip  of  Venice  b  ter\'iiTable,  both  for  the 

pceservatioo  of  his  Italian  StAtea,  and  for  the 

pvpose  of  keeping  the  Tiirks  in  check.     He 

vtB  thesefcre  remain  on  good  terms  with 

ytpor  highness,  of  whom  he  has  always  spo- 

fcA  to  ne  in  a  mo»t  affeiiionste  and  re- 

ifMrtful  namier.    An«l  bc^iile^  l!ie  rp^olutinn 

of  yo«r  niuatrions  cnunril  not  to  accept  any 

of  the  varioua  pfvpoaalt  nia«le  by  the  moet 

Christian  King,  has  been  morv  grateful  than 

I  osB  cxpnM,  botli  to  hi«  Iiujierijl  Bl.ijeaty 

ai#l  to  aH  hi»  fi  icmLi. 


"  The  Emperor  has  discoofsed,  not  only  to 
myself  but  to  others  who  have  repested  it  to 
me,  of  the  great  dependence  he  plaors  on 
Tour  highness;  and  when  I  was  taking  my 
leave  of  him,  he  spoke  at  such  length  on  thto 
subject,  than  I  began  to  mar^'el  when  he 
would  stop.  He  told  me  he  was  extremely 
well  satbtied  with  my  services,  biasmuch  as 
he  believed  that  I  had  done,  and  would  do, 
everything  in  my  power  to  keep  alive  the 
good  feeling  aubeisting  between  you;  and 
then  tnming  to  my  secretary  he  said,  fAat 
ht  hoptdfor  no  le$9  on  his  part  aho.  Hie 
Emperor  believes  that  this  illnstfious  republic 
has  no  intention  of  ever  turning  against  him, 
and  it  U  quite  |M>«^1e  he  may  be  sincere  in 
his  wish  of  kecpuig  on  friendly  terms  with 
us.  Yet,  I  would  not  advise  your  highness 
to  trust  implicitly  to  his  profMoos,  should 
any  occasion  offer  when  the  contrary  might 
become  advantageous  to  him« 

**  All  princes  are  naturally  oppoeed  to  re- 
publics, especially  those  princes  who  have 
most  power,  and  most  ambition.** 

Afier  deacribing  the  hatred  borne 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Grand  Tark^ 
and  the  little  affection  which  Chariea 
had  for  the  ultra-montane  kings  of 
France  and  England,  Navaeiero  thus 
enters  upon  the  position  of  the  Em- 
peror  with  regaru  to  Grennany,  and 
to  its  nascent  Protestantism  :— 

**  Concerning  the  Emperor's  disposition 
towards  the  States  of  Germany,  txtry  one  la 
at  present  certain,  that  war  is  in  contempla- 
tion. 

"Tour  highness  will  perhaps  expect  me 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  causes  and  proba- 
ble results  of  thb  wsr,  and  to  enumerate,  as 
far  as  I  am  able,  the  forcea  with  which  it  is 
designed  to  be  carried  on. 

"  The  causes  which  are  said  to  have  moved 
the  Emperor  to  this,  are :  first,  the  little  re- 
gard which  the  German  States  have  for 
some  years  past  shewn  to  his  orders,  by  not 
attending  the  Diet ;  and  secondly,  the  fear 
that  the  heresy  which  infects  some  of  them, 
shouU  spread  over  them  all,  and  finally  per- 
vert his  dominions  In  the  Low  Countries, 
which  are  the  cliief  sonroes  of  his  greatness. 
That  thcfe  is  some  ground  for  this  fear  ia 
pro\*ed  by  the  fact,  tiiat  in  Holland  and  m 
Friesland  more  than  80,000  persons  have 
suiTered  death  at  the  hands  of  Justice,  for 
Annbeptist  errors. 

"  Some  e.uinent  men  also  In  Flanders  and 
Braliaot,  are  beginning  to  leave  the  Catholic 
Church  :  for  which  reason  his  majesty's  oon- 
fe^ifir,  ami  a  Spaiiinh  Dominican  monk,  both 
of  wliom  exercise  great  Influence  over  him, 
have  never  craned  to  urge  him  on  to  this. 

"  I  believe  that  if  it  comea  to  war,  tins 
cnteniriM  will  SMume  a  more  vehement  and 
saii^iinory  clmracttT  tiian  our  age  liai  yet 
%iitui*sac<l.     'liie  i»rioco^  of  Germany  havv 
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never  likod  Chrrles  V. ;  probably  because 
he  continimlly  araila  himself  of  their  coun- 
sels, without  treating  tbera  in  the  deferential 
and  considerate  manner  which  Maximilian 
and  all  the  former  emperors  accustomed  them 
to  expect. 

"  Tliey  complain,  that  blindly  led  by  pa»- 
aion,  he  has  wasted  his  power  in  disputes 
with  his  ftillow-Ciiristlans,  instead  of  turning 
it  to  account  against  the  Turlc,  as  was  his 
duty;  that  he  is  now  about  to  make  war 
upon  themselves,  who  by  choosing  him  fur 
tlicir  empemr,  brought  him  more  glory  and 
renown  than  he  ever  derived  from  anything 
else,  and  that  under  the  pretence  of  religious 
eeal,  he  intends  to  conduct  a  foreign  krmy 
into  Germany,  to  trample  on  their  ancient 
liberties. 

**  In  short,  if  this  war  does  come  to  po.^ 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  fierce  one ;  and  even 
should  matters  stop  short  of  it,  I  question 
whether  the  rest  of  Germany  will  ever  get 
over  the  hatred  it  has  conceived  for  tlie  house 
of  Austria.  The  Duke  of  Alva  has  already 
been  proclaimed  captain-general,  and  most 
people  think  that  the  Emperor  will  join  the 
anny  in  person.  Some  say  otherwise ;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  he  caimot  refrain  from 
being  present  wherever  war  is  going  on. 

**  PROBABLE  BESULT8  OF  8UCII  A  WAR. 

"As  to  the  probable  issue  of  anything  so 
uncertain  as  war,  I  will  venture  no  opinion. 
Those  who  are  favourable  to  the  present  un- 
dertaking, assert :  first,  that  it  is  tlie  cause 
of  God  and  must  prosper:  secondly,  that  the 
free  cilies  will  not  venture  to  give  the  pro- 
mised help  to  the  Lsndgravo  as  head  of  the 
League,  on  account  of  the  benefits  they  de- 
rive from  trade  in  the  Emperor's  dominions ; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  Lutherans  liave  no 
good  kader,  and  that  German  troops  are 
useless  exw'[»t  in  a  pitched  battle,  ivhlch  tlio 
Emperor  would  take  care  to  avoid.  Those 
who  are  agamst  the  war  maintain,  tliat  there 
never  was  a  more  dangerous  enterprise  Iwth 
for  the  Emperor  and  for  all  Cliri.->tendom ; 
and  more  especially  fcr  Italy.  That  with 
regard  to  religion,  shonld  ho  be  able  speedily 
to  force  the  Protestants  into  submission  and 
to  impose  certain  conditions  upon  them,  these 
might  be  obser\'ed  as  long  as  his  anny  was 
present,  hut  no  longer^  That  should  the  war 
continue  any  time,  the  Turk  would  certainly 
come  down  upon  him  by  sea  and  by  land, 
either  spontaneously,  or  at  tlic  Invitition  of 
the  Protestants  themselves.  That  the  hos- 
tility of  Fran(»  and  England  would  be  ex- 
cited, who,  suspecting  Iiim  of  covering  am- 
bitious designs  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
would  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Protest;mts 
by  invading  his  territories  wherever  they  lay 
contiguous  to  their  own. 

"  That  the  Emperor  cannot  expect  to  con- 
quer such  enemies  in  the  space  of  two  years, 


which  is  qnite  as  long  as  lib  army  could 
possibly  hold  together ;  wliilst  the  parties  to 
the  League  of  Smalcalde  might,  with  very 
little  expense  or  trouble,  go  on  for  many 
more,  witli  a  numerous  and  powerful  body 
of  men,  all  fighting  for  tlie  religion  which 
they  are  persuaded  is  the  best,  and  which 
they  are  ready  to  deflmd  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

**And  lastly,  that  should  the  Lutherans 
be  emboldened  by  any  sucoeesful  resistaooe 
against  the  Emperor,  they  would  presently 
turn  their  arms  against  Rome  \  where  know- 
ing tiiat  the  Pope  desires  no  less  than  their 
utter  and  complete  extirpation,  the  warfare 
would  be  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  fury, 
resembling  rather  the  incursions  of  the  an- 
cient Barbarians  than  anything  else  ;  and 
would  finally  result  in  no  advantage  to  any 
party  except  that  of  the  Turk/' 

AVe  think  that  those  extracts  trill 
make  our  readers  concur  with  our  oa- 
timate  of  Navagiero  as  a  close  and 
practical  observer,  writing  in  a  pithy 
style.  The  conclusion  of  his  paper  is, 
however,  so  characteristic,  that  we  will 
print  it.  There  is  a  brassy  modesty 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  ambassador 
dilates  on  his  own  services,  and  there 
is  a  sly  archness  in  the  way  in  which 
ho  bogs  for  remuneration,  that  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  humour.  The  pas* 
sage  is  conceived  in  the  "  nolo  epis- 
copari "  style,  and  shows  that  Nava- 

fiero  had  a  keen  regard  for  the  greatest 
appiness  of  the  greatest  numl^r — the 
greatest  number  being  number  one.* 

"  Of  my  own  conduct  during  the  last 
thirty-fovr  montht  I  will  say  but  little ;  it 
being  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  speak 
of  himself;  but  if  I  have  given  your  high- 
ness and  tills  illustrious  council  any  satisfac- 
tion, I  thank  God  for  having  fiUfilled  my 
most  anient  wishes. 

"  When  I  was  about  to  leave  the  court, 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  sent  me  thii  chain, 
which  by  the  just  laws  of  our  illustrious 
state  belongs  of  riglit  to  your  highness,  and 
cannot  be  mine  without  the  special  permis- 
sion of  this  illustrious  council.  Nor  do  I 
venture  to  demand  it  on  account  of  the  many 
hanlships  I  have  experienced  in  the  public 
service.  Yet  in  this  cause  I  have  often 
suffered  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  late 
campaign,  and  liave  slept  on  the  bare  cold 
ground  when  tho  baggage- waggons  were 
left  behind. 

"  I  have  also  braved  death  by  passing 
through  places  infi>cted  with  the  plague,  and 
have  seen  eight  of  my  servants  die  by  my 
side ;  to  say  nothing  of  four  mules,  and  two 


*  See  Sir  Bulwcr  Lytton's  satire  in  five  acts,  coUod  Money, 
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horses,  which  formed  nearly  all  my  stad.  I 
would  rather  that  your  excellencies  heard 
fhrni  otfaers  than  from  myself,  how  the 
greatest  part  of  my  property  has  been  spent 
in  serving  the  republic,  and  upholding  its 
credit. 

*'AI1  this  is  no  more  than  erery  good 
citizen  is  bound  to  do  and  to  snfTer  for  his 
country.  And  had  it  pleased  God  to  take 
away  my  life  during  my  last  illness,  which 
lasted  four  monthsi,  and  cost  mo  more  tlian 
600  ducats,  I  would  have  resigned  it  wil- 
lingly, knowing  that  my  life  was  spent  in 
the  service  of  your  highness.  Nevertheless, 
aa  I  said  before,  not  on  this  account  would  I 
venture  to  request  this  gift,  were  It  not  fur 
the  infinite  clemency  of  your  illustrious  coun- 
cil, which  not  only  gives  me  a  hope,  but 
even  a  certainty  of  obtaining  it. 

**  I  even  think  that  your  excellencies,  out 
of  regard  to  your  own  honour  and  dignity, 
will  lament  that  tlie  gift  is  not  greater^  in 
onlcr  that  it  might  relieve  my  wants  more 
efficaciously. 

^  By  mo  it  will  be  highly  prized  as  an 
earnest  that  my  services  have  not  been 
nnaoceptable;  and  further  va  a  menns  of  de- 
fraying a  part  of  the  debt  incurred  in  this 
embassy,  which  I  have  not  otherwise  the 
power  of  repaying,  save  with  my  own  per- 
son, or  with  the  assistance  of  your  excel- 
lencies." 

The  character  of  Charles  appears 
in  his  letters  just  as  we  would  have 
expected.  He  is  studiously  circum- 
spect, and  caution  appears  to  be  the 
predominating  characteristic  of  his 
mind.  When  Hume  said  to  Robert- 
son "  that  your  hero  is  not  very  inte- 
resting," he  was  auite  right.  There 
was  little  in  the  character  that  a  dra- 
matist would  delight  to  contemplate } 
but  with  bis  high  intelligence,  activity^ 
and  prudence,  he  was  admirably  fitted 
for  monarchic  sway.  The  following 
letter,  written  while  Francis  I.  was  his 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Favia,  exhibits  the 
character  of  Charles  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  concerning  the  custody  of 
hb  illustrious  prisoner:*- 

♦* » Tres  cher  et  Feal  I— 

"*We  have  received  your  letters  from 
Tilla  Franca  of  the  10th  of  this  month,  and 
have  seen  the  instructions  you  have  given  to 
Manuel  Malversin,  the  contents  of  which 
have  given  us  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
the  arrangements  you  have  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  King  of  France.  With  regard 
to  the  desire  you  express  to  know  our  good 
pleasure  respecting  the  place  where  his  iier- 
son  may  be  securely  deposited,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  your  own  coming  to  us,  and  how  the 


fleet  you  have  brought,  for  which  we  have  to 
remit  ten  thousand  ducats,  should  be  disposed 
of,  we  have  to  answer, 

**  *  First  as  to  the  person  of  the  King  of 
France;  it  is  our  desire  that  he  should  be 
well  treated,  and  even  better,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, than  ho  has  already  been, — provided 
always  that  ho  is  well  secured ;  and  for  this 
purpose  tlireo  places  have  been  named  to  u?, 
which  are  said  to  be  very  suitable.  The  one 
is  Fatiua  near  Valencia,  another  Chinchilla 
in  Castile,  fur  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  disembark  at  Carthagena,  and  tlie  third 
Mora,  whicli  is  a  considerable  distance  from 
you  and  not  more  than  five  leagues  hence. 
It  appears  to  us  tliat  the  said  Patina,  being 
situated  in  an  agreeable  part  of  the  country*, 
and  being  the  nearest  point  to  Saulo  or  to  any 
port  in  Catalonia  where  you  might  dixm- 
bark,  would  be  the  best  and  most  secure 
place  we  cotdd  fix  on  for  the  King,  always, 
be  it  understood,  with  a  good  guard  about 
him,  as  usual,  and  as  you  know  to  be  ne- 
cessary. At  the  same  time,  if  any  other 
place  should  appear  to  you  more  likely  to 
keep  his  person  in  greater  safi'ty,  and  not 
liable  to  inconvenience,  you  arc  at  liberty  to 
dctcnnine  on  this  point  as  you  think  best, 
with  this  condition,  that  a  sea-port  must  not 
be  fixed  on,  which  might  be  dan^^crons.  As 
to  your  coming  to  us,  it  is  the  thing  which 
we  have  always  most  desired  were  it  possible, 
and  now  that  there  is  so  good  an  opportunity 
we  the  more  desire  it,  when  you  may  be 
sure  you  will  be  more  than  welcome,  and  not 
only  give  us  pleasure,  but  render  us  service. 
The  sooner  you  come  the  better,  as  }'ou  will 
see  by  the  dispatch  which  wo  believe  Fi- 
gueroa,  who  left  us  two  days  ago,  will  have 
already  brought  you,  in  which  we  inform  you 
of  many  important  things  toudiing  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy,  that  inasmuch  as  new  cir- 
cumstances require  new  counsels,  it  is  our 
intention  so  with  you  to  advise,  conclude  and 
resolve,  as  may  best  promote  our  service. 

**  *  After  which  it  will  be  neoessarv  with 

m 

all  diligence  to  make  known  our  resolves  to 
those  in  Italy,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  them,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  tlio 
execution  of  whatever,  as  has  been  intimated, 
shall  in  your  presence  and  with  your  advice 
be  determined  on.  As  everything  therefore 
must  remain  in  suspense  till  your  arrival, 
we  have  despatched  a  special  courier  to  M. 
de  Bourbon,  begging  him  to  await  where  he 
at  present  is  the  further  comnunication  of 
our  intentions,  and  another  also  to  the  If  ar- 
quis  of  Pescara,  requiring  him  not  to  abate 
in  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  charge  which 
you  committed  to  him,  holding  out  a  good 
hope  that  his  services  will  not  be  unrequited. 
Wiiether  you  think  good  to  accompany  the 
said  King  of  France  to  Patina,  or  to  whatever 
place  he  may  be  conducted,  or  to  come  in- 
continently to  us,  leaving  the  aforesaid 
charge  to  Alarcon,  we  commit  to  your  own 
discretion;  begging  you  not  to  forget  that 
your  presence  here  is  most  desirable,  and  to 
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take  can?,  that  the  king  and  his  attcndanta 
ahould  hAve  do  lack  of  horses  on  hia  journey, 
that  he  may  be  sensible  of  the  interest  we 
take  in  his  progress,  and  of  our  earnest  desire 
that  his  treatment  in  all  respects  may  be 
good  and  honourable.  We  write  to  our 
cousin  the  Marquis  of  Bradenburgh  now 
being  at  Valencia,  that  he  should  pay  the 
king  a  visit  on  our  part,  and  see  thai  horses 
be  provided.  This  letter  will  bo  intrusted 
to  your  care,  and  you  will  read  it  Write 
also  yourself  to  the  said  marquis,  giving  him 
your  instructions  as  to  what  he  should  do 
and  say,  and  among  them,  that  he  make  his 
visit  handsomely  accompanied,  as  he  well 
knows  how. 

"  *  As  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  said 
fleet  which  you  have  brought,  it  is  my  wish 
on  this  subject  also  to  consult  with  you  in 
person,  and  to  have  your  opinion  and  advice. 
It  is  our  desire  that  before  you  take  your 
leave  of  the  King  of  France,  you  should  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  that,  besides  what  he 
has  already  accorded,  in  case  it  should  prove 
not  desirable  that  his  galleys  should  return 
to  Genoa,  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet  should 
abstain  from  making  war  or  causing  damage 
to  any  of  our  vassals  or  servants  during  the 
term  of  fifteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  our 
fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Spain.  You  might  in- 
deed prolong  this  term  to  two  months  or  less 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  but 
for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the 
precaution  of  sufficient  security,  and  also  that 
the  six  galleys  of  the  King  of  France  should 
remain  with  ours,  as  you  have  been  at  the 
charge  of  their  equipment.  With  regard  to 
the  ten  thousand  ducats  which  you  have 
thought  necessary  for  the  said  fleet,  we  have 
incontinently  ordered  them  to  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  will  transmit  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
nble  without  fail. 

**  For  the  rest,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  you 
will  take  care  to  moke  the  king  of  France 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  movement  to  the 
said  Patina,  telling  him  of  the  honourable 
treatment  he  may  expect,  and  of  our  good 
intentions  towards  an  univenal  peace  and 
his  consequent  enlaigement,  maintaining 
throughout  this  matter  our  own  honor  with- 
out sullying  his,  and  preserving  the  good 
opinion  of  the  friends  of  both.  Tou  may 
farther  assure  him  in  the  most  courteous 
terms,  that  his  present  removal  is  only  until 
we  have  time  to  come  to  a  good  resolution 
and  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  We 
write  thus,  because  we  think  it  proper  that 
3'ou  should  spare  no  pains  to  make  him 
satisfied,  and  to  keep  him  cheerful,  that  he 
may  not  take  in  ill  part,  or  as  unkind  treat- 
ment, his  being  placed  in  the  castle  of 
Patina,  where  his  person,  I  repeat,  must  be 
kept  in  perfect  security. 


"  *  Instead  of  your  maitre  d'hotcl,  who 
has  been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  we  send  Colin 
Bajonier ;  and  we  have  now  nothing  Airther 
to  say,  until  we  hear  from  you,  which  we 
much  desire ;  and  for  this  purpose  you  can 
send  back  the  said  Colin,  or  some  other  per- 
son as  soon  as  possible,  and  inform  us  of 
what  you  have  dune,  in  the  aforesaid  mat- 
ters, and  when  we  may  expect  you  here. 

"  *  Given  in  our  city  of  Toledo,  Tuesday 
the  20th  of  June,  1525."' 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  Em- 
pcror*s  character^  we  will  extract  part 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  confiaen- 
tially  to  his  brother  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  The  reader  will  observe 
the  decided  terms  in  which  the  Kin- 
peror  alludes  to  the  Lutherans.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  the  resolution  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  religious  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  * 
with  a  speech  made  by  Charles  not 
long  before  his  death,  when  in  his 
monastic  retirement  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  making  clocks  and  watches, 
which  he  could  never  make  to  keep 
time  together.  «  How  impracticable 
was  the  object  in  which  I  so  much 
employed  myself  during  my  grandeur  I 
How  impossible  that  I,  who  could  never 
make  two  machines  that  would  go  ex- 
actly alike,  could  ever  make  mankind 
concur  in  the  intricate  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion  I "♦ 

"  *  My  good  brother ! 
"  *  I  have  received  your  letters  by  the  Com- 
mander Mcneses,  bearer  of  the  present  dis- 
patch, and  am  much  rejoiced  at  the  good 
news  of  you  which  he  has  brought  me.  He 
has  informed  me  (having  sent  his  credentials 
in  writing,  as  did  likewise  Salinas)  of  all  the 
things  that  you  desired  him  to  say,  in  which 
I  have  found  much  that  is  good,  for  which  I 
thank  you  cordially — and  now  to  answer  yoa 
thereupon. 

"  '  First — As  to  the  movement  of  the  Lu- 
therans, and  the  evil  they  have  done,  and  to 
all  appearance  mean  to  do ;  it  has  annoyed, 
and  does  continue  to  annoy  me  bitterly.  If 
it  were  in  my  power  to  remedy  it  speedily,  I 
would  spare  neither  my  person  nor  my  estates 
in  the  cause,  but  you  see  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  it,  especially  since  I  hope  to  be  in  Italy 
so  soon,  in  order  to  tike  possession  of  my 
crowns,  as  I  have  already  written  you  word. 

"  *  When  that  is  done,  I  mean  to  exert  all 
my  power  in  the  extermination  of  this  said 
sect  of  the  Lutherans,  nothing  doubting,  that 
awaiting  my  aforesaid  return,  you  will  pro- 
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vide  for  the  encounter  against  them  in  the 
best  manner  yon  can,  as  you  have  very  well 
done  heretofore ;  and  besides  tlie  honour  and 
merit  you  will  acquire  towards  God,  and  the 
world,  I  shall  hold  myself  much  bounden  to 
you  for  it. 

'*  *  As  to  the  dispatch  that  you  ask  for, 
concerning  the  necessary  letters  and  instruc- 
tions which  would  be  required  on  the  subject 
of  your  election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
}*our  wish  that  I  should  let  you  know  how 
ikr  and  in  what  manner  I  shall  bo  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  you  in  gaining  the  elec- 
tors in  the  said  election,  I  pray  3-ou  to  be- 
lieve and  to  consider  well,  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  both  for  your  affairs  and  my 
own,  that  this  thing  should  be  done.  Never- 
theless you  know  and  are  aware  of  the  condi- 
tk)n  of  the  said  electors,  and  how  that  I  do 
not  think  all  the  gold  of  Spain  could  gain 
them  at  present,  because  of  tlie  difficulties 
which  would  be  suggested  by  such  people  as 
you  well  know  are  far  from  being  favourably 
disposed  towards  us.  Tliey  would  raise  sus- 
picions, zizante  (discords),  scruples,  diffi- 
dence and  great  jealousy  both  between  the 
potentates  of  Italy  and  the  several  princes 
of  Germany.  They  would  probably  allege, 
and  with  truth,  that  at  present  I  am  myself, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  on  this  account  the  election  of 
another  ought  to  be  deferred. 

"  *  Under  this  pretext  they  would  bring 
me  into  some  quarrel  which  I  should  have 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of;  whilst  you  would 
be  involved  in  the  same,  inasmuch  as  my 
troubles  so  strictly  concern  you.  Where- 
fore, my  good  brother,  I  advise  you  to  koep 
this  matter  very  secret,  and  not  to  let  any 
one  hear  of  it,  until  I  have  assumed  my  said 
crowns  as  Emperor.  This  done,  you  may  be 
a.4surcd  that  I  will  assist  you  in  the  said 
election,  with  all  my  power,  and,  by  my 
presence  then,  I  shall  do  more  to  the  purpose 
with  one  golden  florin,  than  could  now  be 
effected  with  one  million.  Wherefore,  as 
aforesaid,  the  thing  cannot  be  done  till  my 
coronation  is  over — ^for  it  would  only  bo  los- 
ing money,  and  spoiling  all  to  attempt  it  at 
present 

"  *  I  am  at  this  time  writing  to  several 
princes  of  Germany,  and  addressing  myself 
to  them  as  having  concludeil  to  go  shortly  to 
my  coronation,  as  you  will  advertiso  them 
more  at  length.  I  am  not  writing  to  them 
to  prepare  themselves,  nor  to  come  to  meet 
me,  because  they  would  require  money,  and 
would  afterwards  hold  me  responsible  for  it. 
Wherefore,  considering  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  appear  at  the  said  coronation,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  send  them  no  other 
notice  of  it,  than  one  of  courtesy  such  as  my 
said  letters  contain.  I  have  desired  the  su- 
perscriptions to  be  left  blank  and  open,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  them  filled  up  and 
directed  to  wlmmsoever  you  pleasp ;  an«l  I 
think  they  may  serve  and  assist  in  the  readier 
dispatch  and  conclusion  of  the  said  Diet  of 
VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.  CCXIV. 


St.  Micher!*,  under  colour  of  the  necessity  of 
commencing  at  that  time  your  journey  to- 
wards Milan,  tliere  to  join  or  await  me — for 
I  singularly  desire  to  see  you,  and  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  your  fraternal 
presence,  and  that  we  may  confer  together 
on  all  our  affairs.  Wherefore  I  will  give  you 
early  notice  of  the  time  you  should  leave 
Germany,  and  it  suffices  for  the  present,  that 
you  hold  everything  in  good  order  and  rea- 
diness, as  I  have  no  doubt  you  well  know 
how  to  do. 

**^Tho  King  of  France  is  now  here — I 
have  caused  him  to  bo  placed  in  the  castle  of 
Patina^  where  he  will  be  well  treated.  He 
has  offered  me  certain  articles  of  peace, 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  of,  and  has  promised 
to  do  still  better.  I  will  let  you  know  the 
result ;  and  if  it  tends  to  my  honour  and 
advantage,  and  to  the  preserving  of  my 
friends,  I  will  follow  your  advice  in  coming 
to  terms,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  very 
propitious  to  my  interests  to  make  peaco 
before  I  leave  this  for  Italy.  If  the  said 
peace  cannot  be  concluded,  I  shall  order  the 
said  King  of  France  to  be  kept  here  in  all 
safety,  and  will  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
a  war  for  next  year. 


t  n 


When  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner 
to  Spain,  he  lost  his  health,  partly 
from  confinement,  but  chiefly  from 
anguish  of  mind.  He  was  visited 
while  in  prison  by  his  favourite  sister 
Marguerite  de  Yalois,  whom  he  used 
to  call,  punning  on  her  name,  "La 
Marguerite  des  Marguerites."  She 
came  to  Spain  also  with  the  intention 
of  treating  for  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
The  letters  from  Margaret  to  the  Em- 
pcror  are  very  brief,  and  we  are  disap- 
pointed with  this  part  of  the  corres* 
pondence.  Mr.  Bradford's  account 
of  Margaret  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of 
his  own  style  of  composition,  and  will 
not  be  without  interest  for  many  read- 
ers ;  but  we  have  not  room  for  extract- 
ins:  more  than  what  relates  to  her  visit 
to  Francis: — 

*'  The  duchess  set  out  on  her  m'ssion,  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  king- 
dom, even  before  the  safe  conduct  demanded 
of  the  Emperor  had  reached  Lyons ;  provided 
w^ith  full  powers  from  the  Regent,  and  accre- 
dited in  her  own  person  to  conduct  the  ne- 
gociation.  About  the  time  of  her  arrival  at 
Madrid,  the  king's  illness  had  assumed  a 
dangerous  character.  The  Emperor,  accord- 
ing to  his  itinerary,  given  in  another  part  of 
this  volume,  had  come  to  visit  him  the  day 
before.  The  entry  is  as  follows,  *0n  the 
1 8th  of  September,  the  Emperor  came  from 
Sogovirt,  which  he  had  left  on  the  16th,  to 
Bladrid,  to  visit  the  King  of  France,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  rei»ort  of  liis  physicians,  was 
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very  ill.  On  tlie  following  day  aUo  arrived 
the  Dachess  of  Alen^on,  the  king's  siflter, 
whom  the  Emperor  receii'ed  on  the  staircam 
and  oondactcd  to  the  sick  bed  of  Francis ; 
after  which  the  Emperor  again  departed, 
leaving  the  duchess  with  the  king  her  bro- 
ther.* 

"  No  great  impression  seems  to  hare  been 
made  on  Charles's  sensibility  or  generosity  at 
this  touching  interview.  The  duchess  was 
left  to  employ  all  her  address  in  treating  with 
cold-hearted  counsellors,  officially  concerned, 
whose  determination  was  made,  and  who 
abat^  nothing  of  their  oppressive  conditions. 

"  There  seemed  to  be  some  shew  of  good 
feeling  on  tlie  part  of  Charles,  when  he  first 
presented  himself  to  his  illustrious  captive. 
*  Sir,'  said  F*rancis,  when  the  Emperor  first 
appeared  before  him,  *  you  come  to  witness 
the  death  of  your  prisoner ;'  *  You  are  nut 
my  prisoner,'  returned  Charles,  *but  my 
friend  and  my  brother;  I  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  give  you  liberty,  and  all  the 
satisfaction  you  desire.' 

"  It  would  have  been  well  if  these  consol- 
ing words  had  been  followed  hy  correspond- 
ing actions ;  but  other  aflfairs  called  liim  off 
to  Toledo  to  meet  Bonrbon,  whose  interests 
also  were  to  be  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ments pending  with  Francis.  The  marks  of 
friendship  and  favour  heaped  upon  this  ill- 
fated  and  culpable  prince  by  his  new 
master,  roused  the  hidignation  of  tlie  Cas- 
tiliah  nobles.  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat 
the  Marquis  of  Yillana,  wliose  palace  had 
been  assigned  as  his  temporary  residence, 
thus  dared  to  address  the  Emperor :  *  Siro, 
I  can  refuse  nothing  to  your  majesty ;  but 
{he  moment  Bourbon  quits  my  house,  I  sliall 
Mt  fire  to  it,  as  a  place  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  and  no  longer  a  fit 
rwidenoe  for  men  of  honour.' 
.  "It  was. on  the  final  departure  of  tlie 
Duchess  of  Alen^n,  that  the  king's  dejection 
returned ;  when  in  utter  ^ '  spair  of  obtuinlng 
his  liberty  on  terms  otaorwisc  tlian  dis- 
honourable to  himself  and  niinous  to  the 
interests  of  his  country,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  abdicating  his  crown.  This  mag- 
nanimous determination  was  soon  resounded 
throughout  Europe,  and  redoubled  tlie  in- 
terest felt  for  his  misfortunes.  All  the  men 
of  letters  were  forward  in  deploring  his  fate ; 
and  Erasmus,  a  subject  of  the  Emperor,  had 
the  boldness  thus  to  plead  his  cause  to  his 
master.  *  If  I  were  conqueror,'  wrote  this 
eminent  man,  I  would  thus  speak  to  the  con- 
quered ;  *  My  brother,  fate  has  made  you  my 
prisoner ;  a  like  misfortune  might  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  Your  defeat  shews  the  fragility 
of  all  human  greatness :  Receive  your  free- 
dom; become  my  friend.  Let  all  rivalry 
cease  between  us  except  that  of  virtue.  In 
delivering  you,  I  acquire  more  glory  than  if 
I  had  conquered  France.  In  accepting  this 
kindness  with  gratitude,  you  achieve  more 
than  if  you  had  driven  me  from  Italy.' 

*'  Tills  good  advice  was  all  thrown  away ; 


other  notions  prevailed,  and  Charles  with  his 
ministers  went  on  in  thdr  cold  heartless  di- 
plomacy, as  the  ensuing  letters  testify. 

*'  The  first  in  order  is  the  minute  of  a  let- 
ter from  Charles  to  the  King  of  France,  writ- 
ten from  Segovia,  a  little  before  his  visit  to 
Madrid. 

**  These  minutes  of  letters  from  the  Empe- 
ror, many  of  them  autograph,  were  memo- 
randa, to  be  worked  up  by  the  secretary  into 
a  more  epistolary  form. 

"  *  TO  THE  KI.VO  OF  FRAXCt 

** '  Segovia,  September,  1529. 

"  *  I  have  been  informed  by  your  letter  of 
the  news  of  M*.  D'Alenjon,  your  sister,  hav- 
ing set  sail,  aad  hope  soon  to  hear  of  her  dis- 
embarkmcnt,  which  I  much  desire,  and  which 
will  give  nie  pleasure.  I  have  also  been  in- 
formed of  your  illness,  at  which  I  am  deeply 
grieved.  On  this  account  I  send  Don  John 
de  Cuniga  to  learn,  aa  I  hope,  better  tidings 
of  your  health.  Through  whom  I  beg  you 
to  communicate  them  to  him  who  desires  to 
be,  anil  to  remain  your  &c  &c.' 

"  The  fuUowing  from  the  Duchess  of 
Alcn90u  to  the  Emperor,  is  from  a  facsimile 
of  the  original,  from  which  the  translation  is 
made.  It  is  in  so  illegible  a  hand,  that  the 
meaning  in  one  or  two  passages  b  only  to  be 
guessed.  It  was  written  apparently  a  few 
days  after  the  Emperor's  visit  to  her  brother. 

«t  I  Sire  f  •*  *  September,  1 5M. 

"The  kind  visit  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  make  to  the  king  my  brother,  and 
the  good  words  which  the  present  satisfactory 
mcMcnger  has  brought  him  from  you,  as 
well  as  the  letters  you  have  condescended  to 
Write  to  me  with  your  own  liand,  and  which 
I  have  shewn  him,  have  given  him  so  much 
comfort  and  case,  that  I  now  sec  him  out  of 
all  danger  for  the  present,  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  afiairs,  and 
the  continuation  of  your  entire  friendship. 

"  *  Whereupon,  Sire,  for  fear  of  a  relapse, 
tvhich  ml^ht  prove  fatal,  and  thus  deprive 
you  of  so  good  and  afivctionate  a  friend  and 
brutiicr  as  I  know  him  to  be,  may  it  please 
you  to  permit  for  the  same  cause  that  you 
kindly  agreed  to  my  coming  here,  that  I 
should  shortly  go  to  you,  in  order  that  I 
may  at  once  witness  the  union  of  two  princes 
whom  God  has  placed  together  upon  earth, 
and  endued  with  greater  power  and  excel- 
lence than  others,  for  some  inestimable  good. 
And  this  I  now  more  than  ever  hope  for. 
"  Your  most  humble 

"  M<VBOUEBtTE. 
"  •  To  the  Emperor.* " 

The  letters  from  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don from  Chapnys  (the  Capucius  of 
Shakspeare),  are  also  extremely  inte- 
resting, though  not  containing  much 
important  matter.  But  we  have  shown 
to  our  i-caders  that  the  volume  before 
tu  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to  a 
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bistorical  library,  and  every  one  who 
has  a  copy  of  Kobertson's  ''Char- 
les V.'*  on  his  shelves,  ouglit  to  place 
this  volume  by  its  side.  There  is  an 
actuality  about  this  volume,  and  a  pre- 
sentation of  historical  subjects  at  first 
hand,  which  give  it  great  value. 
Kobertson's  work  is  too  general  in  its 
views,  and  not  sufBcIcutly  graphic  in 
its  details ;  and  as  an  illustrative  com- 
mentary upon  the  times  under  con- 
sideration, this  volume  of  Mr.  Brad- 
ford's  is  a  most  valuable  present.  We 
are  under  obligation  to  hiin  for  his  la- 
hours  and  most  valuable  researches, 
and  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 


of  meeting  him  again,  in  the  historical 
field. 

The  state  of  Europe  since  the  days 
of  the*  Emperor  Charles  presents  so 
int-eresting  a  subject,  from  its  wonder- 
ful changes,  that  wo  propose  to  notice 
it  in  connexion  with  some  recent  con- 
tributions to  historical  science.  TVhat 
we  have  said  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  may  serve  as  a  preliminary 
introduction  to  our  historical  reviews 
of  the  chief  events  in  the  histories  of 
the  Five  Great  Powers,  together  with 
those  of  the  Papacy  and  Italian  States, 
since  the  days  of  Charles  Y. 


GRACE     KEMMEDY. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


Grace's  mouth  of  trial  had  expired—. 
a  second  rolled  over,  and  she  was  still 
with  Mrs.  Saunders,  learning  gome- 
thing  every  day,  and  a  favounte  with 
alL  Her  first  mend,  the  cook,  treated 
her  like  her  own  child,  and  took  care 
to  let  her  want  for  nothhig  in  the  cat- 
ins  way;  and  as  her  business  was 
chiefly  in  the  kitchen,  she  learned  a 
great  deal  of  cooking ;  and  the  house- 
maid taught  her  to  sew,  and  took 
her  up  stairs,  and  shewed  her  how  to 
make  the  beds  and  clean  the  rooms; 
and  the  laundry-maid  taught  her  to 
wash  and  make  up  things ;  and  Wil- 
liam, the  butler,  used  to  take  her  on 
his  kiicc  in  the  evenings,  and  hear  her 
say  her  letters,  and  toll  her  stories ; 
and  Miss  Jane  taujiht  her  a  lesson 
every  day  in  the  school-room,  before  her 
mamma;  and  Grace. was  by  no  means 
a  stupid  pupil,  she  had  quite  learned 
her  alphabet,  and  was  s|x.>lling  Uttle 
words.  But  Jane  had  hard  work 
teaching  her  about  God  and  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she 
could  impress  on  her  mind  that  <<  God's 
eyes  were  on  every  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  the  good."  And  Jane  some- 
times got  a  little  iinpatient  with  her 
pupil;  but  her  mother's  clear  eye  looked 
over  at  her,  and  she  checked  herself  and 
recommenced  again;  and  sometimes 
she  wished  to  go  out,  and  wanted  to  put 
ofi*  the  instruction  till  late  ui  the  day ; 


but  Mrs.  Saunders  never  would  allow 
this.  "  You  have  undertaken  the  edu- 
cation of  Grace,  my  dear  Jane,  at  your 
own  request,  and  you  must  attend  to  it 
regularly — the  lesson  will  soon  cease 
to  be  thought  of  by  both  you  and  her, 
if  the  hour  is  optional."  And  so  Grace 
pursued  her  studies,  loving  ever}'body 
and  loved  by  all.  She  was  now  quite  a 
pretty  girl,  with  nice  rosy  cheeks,  and 
sweet  blue  eyes  smiling  into  yours  as 
she  addressed  you.  And  Jane  taueht 
her  prayei*s,  and  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  how  we  were  to  pray  to  God  in 
his  name.  Grace,  as  she  took  off  her 
clothes  at  night,  and  knelt  down  to  of- 
fer her  little  petitions  to  the  Almighty, 
would  think  of  her  father  at  home,  and 
teeter,  and  Katty,  and  wonder  had  they 
as  good  clothes  as  she  had.  And  then 
her  thoughts  came  back  to  where  she 
was,  and  she  prayed  God  to  bless  the 
good  lady  who  gave  her  all  those 
things.  And  then  she  would  dream 
that  she  and  Ned  were  wandering  over 
the  country  again,  and  that  she  was 
toiling  home  to  the  hut  on  the  bog 
with  tne  bag  on  her  back ;  and  she  trip- 
ped and  fell;  and  Ned  tried  to  help  her 
up ;  and  she  awoke,  and  found  herself 
in  her  nice  little  bed,  instead;  but 
poor  Ned  was  gone.  And  then  she 
would  cry  and  fall  asleep  again. 

Another  month  rolled  over,  and  Jane 
was  not  tired  of  teaching  Grace  her  les- 
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sons.  But  were  all  (rracc's  trials  euil- 
cd  ?  Had  slie  no  teinptatioDS  to  resist 
like  other  people?  Mrs. Saunders  allow- 
ed her  to  leai*n  her  lessons  in  thc*school- 
room,  and  write  on  the  slate,  which  she 
had  just  commenced ;  and  sometimes  she 
brought  up  her  work  to  be  taught  more 
roguhirly  than  Catherine  the  house- 
maid instructed  her  below  stairs.  And 
one  day  they  had  all  cone  out  to  drive> 
and  she  had  learned  ner  lesson  in  the 
school-room  after  they  went,  and  writ- 
ten a  copy  of  strokes  on  the  slate.  And 
now  she  took  up  her  work  to  go  on 
hemming  a  rubocr  that  her  mistress 
had  given  her  as  a  trial,  and  after  two 
or  three  stitches  she  awkwardly  broke 
her  needle.  What  should  she  do  ?  Mrs. 
Saunders  always  blamed  her  when  she 
broke  her  needle — she  said  it  was  carc^ 
lessness.  If  she  could  but  get  another. 
Oh,  there  was  Miss  Jane's  work-box 
on  the  table.  If  it  was  open?  She 
stood  up — ^pau5ed  for  a  second,  then 
went  over  to  the  table — stopped  again. 
She  tried  was  it  open.  It  was.  Oh, 
what  a  pretty  looking-dass  in  the  back 
of  it  I  And  Grace  looked  at  the  glass, 
and  made  it  seem  ten  times  more 
charming.  What  a  nice  thimble ! — it 
just  fitted  her.  She  had  a  ver}'  ugly 
thimble  compared  with  it.  And  a  dear 
little  pair  of  scissors  I  But  where  were 
the  needles  ?  She  had  seen  Miss  Jane 
take  them  out  of  a  little  book.  Where 
was  it  ?  Ha  1  there's  a  little  blue  rib- 
bon.  What  is  this  ?  And  she  pulled, 
and  the  whole  thins  came  up ;  and 
there  was  the  needle-book  underneath. 
She  opened  it,  and  got  a  needle.  Ah, 
Grace  1  shut  the  whole  thing  up,  now. 
Do,  darling  Grace  1  There's  trouble 
before  you,  Grace.  No  I  She  put  the 
needlebook  back.  There  was  some- 
thing blue  in  the  comer.  What  is 
this?  She  took  it  up.  A  nice  little 
blue  bag,  with  bright  beads  at  the  ends, 
and  rings  on  it.  Oh,  how  pretty  1  and 
so  heavy.  What  makes  it  heavy? 
Poor  Grace !  And  she  pulled  up  the 
rings,  and  turned  it  up ;  and  then 
shining  white  money  poured  into  her 
hand.  Sixpences — shillings — and  big 
shillings  1  She  never  saw  so  much  be- 
fore. Now,  dear  Grace — steady,  re- 
sist,—^o  not  sully  year  sweet  name  by 
taking  any.  The  silver  glittered  on 
her  palm.  All  Miss  Jane's.  So  much. 
She  did  not  know  how  much.  Would 
MiM  Jane  miss  one  little  sixpence? 
And  she  took  one  up  with  her  other 
hand.   A  little  sixficucc  fit>ui  tK)  much. 


She  lookc<l  at  it.  All  Miss  Jane'* 
Christmas-boxes.  She  was  keepii^r  i: 
up  to  buy  something.  Miss  Jane*  o$  r 
little  mistress,  who  was  so  good  to  hL-r. 
Would  she  take  her  sixpence  ?  Mm 
Jane  who  taught  her,  who  wis  bor 
friend,  and  advised  her-*Mias  Jatie 
who  spoke  to  her  of  poor  Xed,  irb>j 
told  her  of  GtMi  and  Jesos  Chrtet 
Miss  Jane  who  said  "  God's  eyes  or* 
on  every  place  beholding  the  evil  aod 
the  good."  The  sixpence  dropi^-^ 
back  to  the  rest.  Hurrah  I  liiiiT«h' 
she  conquered.  She  did  not  sin— shr 
held  the  bridit  jewel  of  honesty  aivl 
gratitude  stiU  unstained.  God'ktrp 
thee  so  by  His  grace,  my  darHng  duti .' 
She  took  the  purse  again  to  put  th^ 
silver  back.  But  stop.  Tis  not  one 
yet.  A  shadow  darkened  the  wind'** 
of  the  room,  which  (^>ened  on  C. 
crass-plot  in  front.  Grace  looked  sr*. 
Oh,  Godl  OhI  horror  of  borfor^ 
Her  mother  looking  in  at  her.  Xw 
Grace  trembled— now  slie  pn.^-.-i 
that  the  bolt  was  shot  inside — ■:  .- 
'twas  really  a  door,  though  like  a  «*r 
dow.  Ah,  Grace!  }'Otir  evil  gen-:* 
was  near  you  when  voa  went  to  h«  k 
for  that  needle.  There  slie  is.  Htr 
mother  looking  at  her.  She  kid  krr 
hand  on  the  door — it  opened-  »i 
came  into  the  room. 

'<  'Iloithyerthrivin*,  Graoe!»  aka*ur, 
since  ye  left  home — ^ye*ve  med  rcr  I'.r- 
tin,  an*  ye're  coontin*  the  noaer.  IV- 
gorra,  its  quick  work  wid  ye.  ^M»}  t« 
ye'd  tell  us  the  secret,**  die  ooatiantd, 
coming  towards  her  steolthilr. 

"  Arrah,  dont  be  gripDin  H  vd  n 
yer  han',  that  a  way  ihew  ni  bjv 
much  is  id  ?  " 

*<Mother,  mother  !**  whispered  Gmcr, 
almost  choking,  ««it*s  all  Mks  JomV* 
And  she  put  her  hand  behind  her. 

"  Come,  bo  oisjr  now — on*  if  id^  m« 
yours,  what  b  it  in  ret  hand  for.* 

firsrf  irnri  pnln    nnn  bfc  aimi  rri—i  m 

'*  Shew  id  here,*'  oontinaed  her  » - 
ther,  «<8ure  I'll  not  ale  iu** 

«  Yell  not  take  any  ?**  asked  GrvT. 
in  her  innocence. 

'*  Take  any  ?.^  id  me?  Sml 
your  father  plenty  now  ?*• 

•*  Well,  there,**  said  Gnce^ 
back  a  step,  and  opening  her 

«*0h,  b<^omr  said  her 
peering  dose,  "  foar  hal£«ro«rww  oat 
shillins,  an' ** 

She  ^rung  on  Grace,  miatd  hrrwr*'', 
took  the  money,  and  darted  ikxmt  •  • 
room.    Ah !  Gnce,  what  wi&  yvt «. 
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All's  lost,  now — honour,  character,  and 
all! 

IShe  was  paralysed  at  first.  She 
stood  and  gasped  at  the  open  window, 
and  then,  with  a  scream,  rushed  out. 
Her  mother  was  just  entering  a  shrub- 
bery at  the  rere  of  the  house.  On 
Grace  sped  after  her.  Run,  Grace, 
run — catch  the  thief— get  the  money 
back.  Now,  Grace«-on  the  shrubbery 
Tralk^  there  she  is — speed  thee  on, 
child!— 'tis  for  honesty  and  honour, 
more  than  life.  The  end  of  the  shrub- 
bery— ^then  the  field — ^then  the  road. 
As  she  reached  the  field  Grace  over- 
took her. 

"  Mother  1  mother  darlint  1  ^er  jok- 
in'.  Give  it  to  me — it's  not  mine — it's 
Miss  Jane's.  Mother,  give  it  to  me." 
And  she  caught  her  di>&8B,  and  held 
her.     "  Mother,  mother  1  give  it.'* 

*'D — n  you,  let  me  go,"  was  the 
answer. 

*'  Give  it,  mother — give  it  back." 

And  still  Grace  held  on.  A  blow— . 
and  she  fell  insensible.  The  thief  hur. 
riedon. 

Grace  recovered.  Where  was  her 
mother,  and  the  money  ?  Follow  on 
stilL  Poor  Grace  1  Still  run  on— 
along  the  road — she  is  not  there— still 
on.  Oh  I  mother,  robbing  your  young 
child ;  stop  and  give  that  money  to 
her. 

Still  on.  The  dark  night  came, 
with  the  little  stars  only  as  guides. 
Still  on.— out  of  breath.  There  is 
Escar  and  the  police.  Shall  she  ask 
did  she  pass?  Ohl  no-»she  is  her 
mother. 

Still  run  on.  Turn  on  the  bog-road 
--darker  and  darker  still— on~^n. 

The  boff  on  each  side — the  lonor, 
bleak  road.  She  is  opposite  the  old 
hovel.  There  is  no  lisnt  in  that  direc- 
tion. How  well  she  \nows  the  path 
dotted  with  stones.  There  was  no 
door  to  the  hut^t  was  empty.  Where 
were  they  ?    Gone  I    She  stopped  and 


sat  down  in  the  ol<l  hotiie  she  knew  so 
well,  and  cried.  Where  wei*o  thoy 
all  ?  'Mr.  Worrell  might  know.  On 
again. 

Worrell  opened  his  door  himself. 

*'  What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of 
night  ?"  he  asked. 

**  It's  Grace,  sir — Grace  Kennedy." 

"  Ah  1  Grace,  is  it  you  ?  Wnat 
brines  you  here,  Grace  ?" 

«<  My  mother — I  mean,  where  is  my 
father  livin'  ?" 

''Sure  he's  ^t  a  house  from  Mr. 
Kawson,  and  is  living  there'.  But 
come  in  to  the  fire,  Grace  dear." 

"  Oh  I  no,  sir,  I  can't.  But  tell  me, 
where's  the  house." 

''  The  second  house  up  the  boreen, 
on  the  left  hand  side,  after  you  pass 
Mr.  Bawson's  big  white  gate." 

*'Ohl  thank  you,  sir." 

And  Grace  vanished.  She  found 
the  house,  and  knocked. 

"  Does  Peter  Kennedy  live  here  ?" 
she  asked,  as  a  voice  asked  who  was 
there. 

*'  Yis,"  was  the  answer. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  was  in  her 
father's  arms. 

''  Is  mother  here  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  No,  alannah,  she's  not.  Come  to 
the  fire,  acushla.  Bud  yer  could.  Here, 
Mick,  get  up  an'  light  the  candle. 
There  now,  warm  yourself.  Alannah 
machree,  what  makes  ye  ciy  ?  Will  ye 
ate  anythin'?" 

••No,  father  dear." 

"Well,  come  tell  us "\ 

"  When  will  mother  come  in  ?" 

••  Oh  !  sometimes  she  doesn't  come 
in  at  all — sometimes  later  nor  this ; 
she  does  be  out  of\x;n  for  two  or  three 
days  together." 

"  I  want  to  spake  to  her." 

"  Well,  darlint,  lie  down  on  the  chil- 
der's  bed,  an'  I'll  wake  ye  whin  she 
comes  in." 

And  after  some  persuasion  Grace 
lay  down  and  slept. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  trouble  there  was  at  Pairport 
when  they  came  home  from  driving. 
Jane  took  off  her  things,  and  went  to 
the  school-room  for  her  work.box. 
There  it  was,  the  tray  on  one  side,  the 
box  open,  and  the  blue  purse  empty. 
All  the  little  savings  gone.  Her  Christ- 
mas-boxes, that  she  kept  so  safely, 
storing  up  each  penny  from  day  to  day 


to  buy  a  frock  for  her  pupil  when  she 
was  able  to  read — all  gone  1  Ah  I 
good  Jane.  Pity  for  Jane.  Her  sweet 
castle,  fiirnished  with  good  intents  and 
rich  rewards,  fallen  to  the  sround. 
Unhappy  Jane  I  And  she  sat  down  to 
cry. 

And  as  she  delayed  to  come  with  her 
work,  Mrs.  Saunders  came  to  look  for 
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her.    There  she  was,  sobbing  in  the 
dark. 

"  Jane,  my  love,  what's  the  matter?" 
asked  her  mother. 

^*  It*8  all  gone,  mamma — all  the  mo- 
ney's gone." 

"  What  money,  dear  ?" 

**  My  money — four  half-crowns,  eight 
shillings,  and  five  sixpences." 

'*  xour  money  l"  repeated  Mrs. 
Saunders,  and  rang  the  bell  to  call  for 
a  candle. 

The  light  was  brought.  There  it 
iras — the  tossed  work-box,  the  empty 
purse,  and  the  open  window.  The 
money  was  gone  t 

"  Call  Mr.  Saunders,"  said  the  lady. 

And  he  came  and  saw  the  scattered 
things. 

<'  William,"  he  said,  <'  collect  the 
servants ;  do  not  let  one  leave  the 
house." 

And  they  all  came — only  one  was 
missing. 

«*  Where  was  Grace  ?"    Silent  all. 

"  Call  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders, 
gently.     Silence  still. 

''She's  not  in  the  house,  ma*am," 
said  William,  sorrowfully. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was  going 
to  say  her  task  to  Miss  Jane,"  said 
Catherine. 

"  I  told  her  to  stay  here  and  learn 
her  lesson,  and  write,"  sobbed  Jane. 

"It  was  Grace  took  the  money," 
said  Mr.  Saunders,  after  a  pause. 
"  I'm  sorry  for  it.  You  may  go  down 
stairs,"  he  said,  addressing  the  servants. 
''Ellen,  dear,  your  experiment  has 
signally  failed.  Jane,  pet,  don't  cry ; 
how  much  did  you  lose  ?" 

"Four  half-crowns,  eight  shillings, 
and  five  sixpences,"  said  Jane,  still 
crying. 

"  A  pound  and  sixpence  altogether," 
said  her  father,  "which  I  will  give 
you.     So  don't  crv  any  more." 

"  WUliam,  send  down  to  the  police* 
sergeant  at  Escar  to  say  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Oh  I  papa,  pray  don't  punish  her/' 
cried  Jane.  "  Maybe  she'll  bring  it 
back;  she  was  tempted,  I'm  sure.  Oh  I 
don't  tell  the  police." 

"Jane,"  answered  her  father,  "when 
people  do  wrong,  we  ought  to  pre- 
vent others  from  following  their  exam- 
ple ;  but  punishment  is  another  ques- 
tion in  this  case.  We  must  first  try 
and  recover  the  money." 

There  was  grief  and  heart-burning 
at  Fairport  that  evening.     Mrs.  Saun- 


ders was  sorry  that  her  protege  had  so 
completely  disappointed  her  hopes. 

Jane  would  have  given  twice  as  much 
as  she  lost  to  have  her  forgiven  and 
back  again ;  and  she  cried  at  intervals 
till  she  went  to  bed,  to  think  of  her 
taking  it  when  she  was  saving  it  up  to 
buy  a  frock,  and  bonnet,  and  cape,  for 
Grace  herself.  And  Charles  sympa- 
thized with  his  sister. 

The  servants  one  and  all  grieved  for 
her  and  piti'jd  her ;  and  various  were 
the  comments  and  conjectures  among 
them  afier  they  went  down  stairs.  She 
had  not  even  taken  her  bonnet,  or  any 
of  her  clothes  but  those  on  her.  Was 
it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  I 

The  poUce- constable  came,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  had  him  in  the  hall  to  speak 
with  him. 

"  Why,  sir,  a  girl  such  as  you  de- 
scribe i*an  by  the  oarrack  to-day  about 
half-past  four.  I  did  not  see  her,  but 
I  heard  one  of  the  men  speak  of  it. 
She  had  no  bonnet  on  ?" 

"  Of  that  I'm  not  sure,*'  answered 
the  gentleman.  "  I  will  call  the  housc- 
maiu,  and  learn  how  she  was  dressed." 

So  Catherine  was  unwillingly  obliged 
to  describe  her  dress,  and  poor  Jane 
herself  had  to  come  and  assist  in  the 
description. 

".It  is  likely,  from  what  you  tell  me, 
Dalton,"  continued  Mr.  Saunders, 
"  that  she  is  at  her  old  home  or  near 
it ;  so  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
make  inquiry,  and  let  me  know  ^e 
result  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Will  you  swear  informations,  sir?" 

"  No,  not  yet.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
if  you  find  the  girl,  you  will  get  the 
money  also,  and  in  that  case  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  prosecute." 

And  the  policeman  took  his  leave. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  Grace 
awoke.  Such  dreams  as  she  had.  There 
was  Miss  Jane  crying,  and  asking  why 
did  she  take  the  money ;  and  there  Mrs. 
Saunders  looking  so  sorrowfully  at  her. 
then  it  changed  to  Ned,  and  the  little 
pale  face  as  she  saw  him  last ;  and  then 
her  mother,  with  her  furious  look,  as 
she  struck  her  down.  And  Grace  awoke, 
er^'ing  bitterly.  Ucr  father  was  tip; 
he  liad  lit  a  candle,  and  ^vas  kindling 
the  fire.  Grace  got  up  at  once,  and 
dressed  herself. 

"Ah!  acushla,  is  that  you?"  he 
asked.  "  I  was  just  goin'  to  call  you. 
What  moanin'  an'  ciyin'  ye  kept  all 
night,  alannah  machree.  Come  over 
here  to  the  fire,  dariiu',  an'  take  this 
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sup  of  wa}*m  milk^  an*  ttJl  mo  nil ; 
they're  asleep  now,  an'  none  to  listen." 

And  the  father  and  daughter  sat 
down  by  the  little  fire,  the  father  sup- 
plying the  mother's  place  In  listening 
to  the  outpourincrs  of  a  daujghtcr's 
sorrowful  heart — the  father  administer. 
iug  the  sweet,  kind  words  of  comfort 
to  the  mourner's  ear,  that  a  mother's 
tender  voice  ought  to  have  uttered. 
And  so,  with  his  arm  round  her  neck, 
and  her's  round  his  waist,  she  told  her 
tale.  He  groaned,  ho  clenched  his 
hand,  his  teeth  ground  together — 

"  She  struck  ye  ?"  he  cried,  starting 
up  as  she  Euished ;  '*  struck  ye  like  a 
dumb  baste  I  An*  was  it  to  rob  an' 
ruin  ye  that  she  took  the  stranger's 
goold  ?  Grace,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  '*  I  must  go  to  ray  work ;  I 
have  all  the  cattle  to  mind  at  Mr.  Raw- 
son's,  and  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  late. 
Wait  here,  jewel,  till  evenin' ;  maybe 
she'll  bring  it  here,  or  lave  it  back  at 
the  house."  Poor  Kennedy  felt,  as 
he  spoke  it,  that  it  was  a  false  hope. 
*'  And  I'll  get  lave  from  Mr.  Rawson, 
who's  a  good  man  to  me,  God  bless 
him,  to  come  here  an  hour  before  dark, 
and  we'll  go  over  to  Mr.  Saunders's. 
Get  the  childher*8  breakfast  for  them 
whin  they  wake,  Grace  ahagur,  an* 
don't  fret;  sure  ye're  not  in  faidt." 

And  he  lefl  the  cottage. 

Ah  I  Grace  —  my  poor  girl --your 
troubles  are  not  over  yet ;  ^  still  the 
clouds  of  sorrow  are  gathering  |nore 
gloomily  over  you,  and  a  heav}'  shower 
of  bitterness  is  about  to  fall. 

The  breakfast  was  over,  and  Mick 
was  gone,  and  Grace  had  ^ot  a  needle, 
and  was  mending  her  Uttle  sister's 
frock — her  old  one — and  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  little  things  as  Miss  Jane 
used  to  do  with  her,  and  told  them  lit- 
tle stories,  and  was  just  in  the  middle 
of  one,  when  a  voice  behind  her  at  the 
door  asked-— 

"  Is  this  Peter  Kennedy's  house  ?" 

And  Grace  turned  round,  and  let 
fall  her  work,  as  a  policeman  entered. 

Gnoce  dropped  her  work. 

''Ho!  hoi"  said  the  policeman, 
**  there  you  are,  ^uite  comfortable. 
Here  she  is,  Dobbm,"  he  continued, 
calling  to  a  companion  outside;  and 
both  came  into  the  house. 

Grace's  cheeks  tingled — her  heart 
9welled  to  bursting.  She  looked  down ; 
she  could  not  speak;  she  knew  why 
they  were  come.  Thev  mistook  her 
confusion  for  that  caused  by  guilt. 


"You're  a  nice  one,  arn't  you,  to 
go  rob  your  mistress,  afc^r  her  bciu' 
so  good  to  you  ?" 

Grace  founi  words^ 

"  I  didn't  rob  her,"  s'le  raid,  pas« 
sionately. 

"Oh,  no;  you  onhr  took  a  loan  of 
it,  I  suppose.    Well,  I'll  trouble  you  to 
hand  it  back,  at  all  events.     Come, 
Dobbin,  search  the  house  and  beds, 
while  I  try  her  and  the  young  ones.*' 

To  no  puqiose,  of  course,  was  the 
seai'ch. 

"Come,  lass,"  said  he,  "you  must 
tramp  with  us." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  take  it,"  she  cried, 
"itwas " 

She  stopped,  and  thought  of  her 
mother.  Snould  she  tell  of  her  own 
mother  ?  She  was  bad  to  her,  surely, 
but  still  her  mother.  She  would 
go  to  gaol  if  she  told,  and  then  who 
would  take  care  of  Peter  and  Katty  ? 
Her  father  would  make  her  give  it 
back.  She  would  not  tell  that  her 
mother  took  it.  This  resolution 
strengthened  her,  and  gave  her  cou- 
rage. She  prepared  to  accompany  the 
policemen. 

They  brought  her  first  to  the  bar- 
racks at  Escar,  and  one  of  them,  with 
the  sergeant,  conducted  her  thence  to 
Mr.  Saunders's.  William  opened  the 
door;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  hp 
saw  Grace  thus  guarded. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Grace  1"  he  said. 

"Tell  your  master,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, "  that  we're  here." 

And  Mr.  Saunders  came  out.  Grace, 
in  her  resolve  not  to  tell,  became  quite 
calm.  The  police  thought  it  was  suU 
lenness  ;  so  did  Mr.  Saunders. 

**  We  have  her,  sir,"  said  the  police, 
touching  their  caps.  "Jackson  and 
Dobbin  found  her  m  her  father's  house ; 
they  searched  her  and  the  house,  but 
could  not  find  the  money.  And 
she  won't  say  anything;  she's  quite 
dogged." 

"So  I  perceive,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, as  the  police  stepped  into  the 
hall  with  their  prisoner.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  see  it;  we  shall  make  her 
speak,  I  dare  say." 

And  the  servants  stole  up  to  look  at 
their  favourite. 

"  The  cratur  I"  said  Margaret 

**  Poor  little  thin^  I"  said  Catherine. 

William  saidnothmg ;  he  was  afraid 
he  would  cry.  He  thought  of  his  own 
little  daughter  at  home.  The  door 
from  the    Fchool-room    opened,    and 
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Mrs.  Saunders  and  the  children  ap- 
peared. Grace  l(X)ked  up;  the  hidy 
advanced  towanls  her. 

"  Grace,"  hhe  said,  sorrowfully, 
**how  could  you  do  this  when  we 
were  so  kind  to  you?  Had  you  not 
enough  ;  and  from  Miss  Jane,  tooj 
who  taught  you  your  lessons  ?" 

Grace  looked  up  again.  The  large, 
silent  tear-drops  were  rolling  down 
Jane's  cheek.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
little  girls  met.  Grace  lost  herself. 
She  ran  to  her,  knelt  down  at  her 
feet,  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  again 
and  again,  and  sobbed  forth — 

"  I  didn't,  Miss  Jane ;  I  didn't,  in- 
deed. Don't  cry,  darlin*  Miss  Jane; 
we'll  get  it  back  again,  maybe  ;  but  I 
didn't  take  it.  Sure  I  wouldn't  stale 
now,  an'  sure  I  wouldn't  stale  from 
you." 

And  Grace  knelt  at  Jane's  feet,  and 
wept.  The  servant-women  put  their 
aprons  to  their  eyes. 

'*  I  knew  she  didn't,"  said  the  cook. 

William  turned  down  stairs  to  cry 
in  the  pantry.  Jane  stooped  over  the 
kneeling  girl,  and  holding  her  hand, 
cried  with  her.  Mrs.  Saunders  her- 
self was  moved.  Her  husband  was  of 
sterner  mould. 

*'  Come  away,  Jane,"  he  said,  taking 
his  daughter's  hand.  "  Well,  Grace," 
he  asked,  '*  if  you  did  not  take  the 
money,  who  did  ?  You  were  the  only 
one  m  the  school -room  yesterday 
while  your  mistress  was  out ;  and  if 
you  did  not  take  it>  why  did  you  run 
away?" 

Grace  wept  still  in  silence,  and 
answered  not. 

•'You  know  something  about  the 
money,  I  dare  say,"  he  continued. 
'*  Give  it  back,  and  in  consideration  of 
your  youth  I  shall  let  the  matter  drop ; 
but  if  you  don't  restore  the  money,  or 
tell  where  it  may  be  found,  I  must 
send  you  to  prison." 

Grace  cried  afresh. 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is,"  she 
sobbed;  "I  wish  I  did." 

*'  If  you  don't  tell  something  more 
about  it,  I  must  swear  informations 
against  you,  and  send  you  to  M- 
gaol,"  again  reiterated  Mr.  Saunders. 

There  was  no  answer — a  pause. 

"Grace,  will  you  not  say  anything?" 
asked  Mrs.  Saunders. 

'* I  can't,  ma'am;  I  didn't  take  it." 

**  But  you  know,  if  you  want  us  to 
believe  you,  you  must  tell  something 
more  than  that." 


"  Oh,  come,"  sai<l  Mr.  Saunders, 
hastily,  '*  I'll  ride  over  to  Hamilton's, 
and  get  the  warrant  for  her  com- 
mittal." 

"  Ah,  wait,"  said  his  wife,  *'  per- . 
haps  she'll  tell."  « 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  said  Dalton,  the 
policeman,  '* there's  no  use;  she's 
made  up  her  mind  badly,  and  doesn't 
know  what's  for  her  good.  A  few 
nights  in  the  gaol  will  bring  her  to 
her  senses;  and  you  know,  ma'am, 
Mr.  Saunders  need  not  prosecute  if  he 
does  not  like ;  and  it's  a  long  way  to 

M ,   so  the  men  ought  by  risht 

to    start    now,    to    be    back    before 
night." 

"Well,  Grace,  once  more,"  said 
Mr.  Saunders,  "will  you  tell  where 
you  have  hid  the  money  ?" 

She  only  answered  by  tears. 

"  Do  tell,  Grace,"  said  her  mistress. 

"I  ca'nt,  ma'am;  I  don't  know 
where  it  is." 

"  Oh,  that  will  do,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "Dalton,  will  you  have  her 
sent  to  Mr.  Hamilton's,  and  I  will  go 
over  to  get  the  warrant." 

And  Grace  trudged  along  the  weary 
road  to  gaol,  the  long  road  she  never 
was  on  before;  and  a  policeman  march- 
ed on  each  side  of  her,  with  a  gun  and 
bayonet.  And  Grace  smiled  within 
herself.  She  walked  on  with  a  lighter 
step — she  felt  she  did  not  take  it. 
She  felt  proud  as  she  thought  that 
she  bore  another's  guilt ;  and  that 
Katty  and  Peter  would  not  be  left 
alone,  and  that  her  father  would  have 
somebody  to  get  his  dinner  for  him. 

It  was  thr^  o'clock  when  they  en- 
tered M  She  was  very  tired; 
and  the  people  looked  out  at  the  toll 
policemen  and  the  little  child  as  they 

{)assed  along  the  town.  And  the  boys 
efl  their  play  to  follow  them;  but 
there  was  no  hooting,  not  even  a 
laugh  ;  they  all  pitied,  llie  thought- 
less  boys  felt  for  the  pretty,  golden- 
haired  girl — for  her  bonnet  was  for- 
gotten, and  her  light-brown  ringlets 
noated  in  the  wind.  And  the  uttle 
girb  longed  to  go  up  and  ask  her  what 
she  had  done.  And  the  good  mothers 
sighed  as  they  thought  of  one  so  young 
in  sin. 

They  came  to  the  lar^,  black-look- 
ing gaol,  with  ugly  railing  over  the 
huge  door;  and  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  the  warrant  of  committal  handed 
in,  and  Grace  afVer  it,  and  the  wicket- 
door  shut  again.     Grace  was  in  gaoU 
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Poor  Kennedy  I  lie  got  permission 
from  his  master  to  leave  work  earlier 
diaa  usual.  Another  man  took  hia 
place  with  the  cattle.  And  he  hur. 
lied  home. 

"  ril  right  her,"  he  said,  as  he  went 
along.  "  We'll  go  to  Mr.  Saunders's. 
Two  hours  there,  and  two  back.  I'll 
be  back  by  eight  o'clock." 

And  so  he  came  to  the  house. 

"  Where's  Grace  ?"  he  asked. 

The  little  things  could  only  tell  him 
that  two  men  came  for  her^  and  she 
went  with  them. 

"  Was  yer  mother  here  ?"  he  asked. 

'*  No, daddy,  an*  we're  very  hungry." 

He  hurriedly  got  something  to  eat 
for  the  little  creatures.  Surelv,  he 
thought,  Mr.  Saunders  sent  for  Grriice. 
Then  telling  the  children  to  go  to  bed 
when  they  had  eaten  their  supper,  he 
went  out.  A  neighbour's  wife  was 
washing  a  pot  before  her  door,  a  little 
lower  down  the  lane. 

"  Tell  us,  Biddy,"  he  askwl,  *'  did 
ye  see  two  men  goin'  to  my  house  the 
day  ?" 

*'  Faix  I  did,  Pether  a-hagur,  an'  I 
seen  them  goin'  away  too." 

*'  Grace  was  with  them,  was  she?" 

**  Yer  daughter,  ye  mane,"  said  the 
woman,  coldly ;  **  'haith  she  was." 

'<  What  is  id  ye  mane  at  all,  Biddy 
achora?" 

"They  was  polismen  that  was  wid 
yer  daughter,  Pether  agra,"  answered 
the  woman,  raising  herself  up,  and 
standing  before  him. 

"  Pohs  r  he  shrieked,  "polisTand 
ran  otif.  '*  Och,  she's  taken,  the  inno- 
cent  cratur  ;"  and  he  ran.  «*  They 
wouldn't  believe  her.  Bud  where  am 
I  runnin'  to?" 

He  turned  back  to  the  woman. 

"  Was  it  the  Escar  polis  was  in  id  ?" 
he  asked. 

*•  Jist  thim,"  was  the  answer, 

«  An*  what  time,  Biddy  honev  ?" 

"Jist   about    eleven   o'docic   this 


mornm'." 


"  Oh,  she's  in  gaol  by  this,*'  he  said, 
as  he  turned  away.  "I'll  clear  her, 
though,  to  her  mistress,  the  kind  lady ; 
111  prove  her  innocent,  the  darlint. 
I'll  have  the  other  wan  taken."  And 
on  he  sped  to  Escar. 

Oh,  he  could  not  walk— he  ran. 
There's  Mr.  Worrell's — on  to  the  bog 
road;    there's   his    old   house.      He 


stops  to  breathe.  He  thinks  of  Grace 
in  prison.  On  again — on,  on,  over 
the  bog  road.  He  did  not  feel  the 
cold  wind  and  the  spitting  rain  beat- 
ing against  his  face — Grace  was  in 
prison.  He  heeds  not  the  sharp, 
rough  stones  he  trips  against  in  his 
haste — Grace  is  in  prison.  On,  on, 
still.  Here's  the  bridge,  and  the  end 
of  the  bog  road.  On  up  the  hill  to 
the  barracK.     He  rushes  m. 

"What  made  ye  take  Grace?"  he 
asked,  hardly  able  to  speak  from  want 
of  breath. 

"Who  are  jre  at  all?"  asked  the 
sergeant,  standing  up. 

"  Ye  took  her  presner  to-day,  didn't 
yez?"  he  asked. 

"  Took  who  prisoner  ?" 

"  Grace  Kennedy,  that  was  livin'  at 
Mrs.  Saunders's." 

"Yes,  we  did ;  these  two  men  are  just 
after  leaving  her  in  the  gaol." 

"  Oh  my  God  iv  Heaven !" — sitting 
down,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands — and  then  he  started  up—"  she 
didn't  take  it — 'twas  her  mother ;  her 
mother  forced  it  from  her.  Go  'rest 
her,  I  teU  yez.  Put  her  in  gaol — ^my 
wife,  Katty  Kennedy.  Take  her  up, 
and  let  the  innocent  darlint  go." 

"  The  man's  mad,"  said  &e  poHoe^ 

"I'm  not  mad.  I  tell  yez  it  was 
Katty  Kenuedv  took  the  money  for 
dhrink,  and  ye'll  find  her  now  in  Phi- 
lipstown,  or  Hollywood,  or  somewhere, 
dhrunk," 

"  I  think  we'll  have  to  arrest  you, 
too,"  sud  the  sergeant,  "  as  you  know 
so  much  about  the  matter." 

"  Och,  'rest  me  if  vez  like ;  but  let 
me  go  up  to  the  good  lady,  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders,  and  clear  Grace." 

"  Oh,  I'll  take  you  there  myself. 
Come  along." 

He  told  his  story  by  the  wav — and 
they  were  brought  into  the  hall ;  and 
the  policeman  told  the  servant  that  he 
had  learned  something  more  about  the 
money. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  at  dinner ;  but  he 
and  all  the  family  came  out. 

"  Och,  ma'am,  ye  sent  her  to  gaol," 
commenced  Kennedy,  in  a  piteous  tone 
— "  och,  ye  sent  her  to  gaol,  an'  she  in- 
nocent. The  poor  child.  She  never  took 
it,  ma'am  dear ;  she  never  took  it." 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Saunders,  "  Dalton,  who  is  this  man?" 
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"The  girl's  father,  sir,  at  whose 
house  the  men  found  her  this  morning." 

"My  good  man,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, approaching  Kennedy,  "  do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  she  is  inno- 
cent?" 

"  I  do,  me  lady.  God  knows  she  is. 
It  was  her  mother  took  the  money ; 
and  the  darlint  thought  how  she'd  be 
punished  if  she  told ;  so  she  would'nt 
peach,  an'  is  gone  to  prison  herself, 
mstead.  That's  the  only  raison  I  can 
think  of  for  her  not  telnn'  at  oust,  as 
she  told  me  this  momin'." 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  ?** 

**Whv,  yer  ladyship,  she  said  she 
was  in  tne  room,  an'  tne  young  lady's 
workbox  was  open ;  an*  Grace,  Uie  cra- 
tur'  was  lookin'  for  a  needle,  or  some- 
thin'  in  it ;  an'  her  mother  came  in  by 
the  window,  and  took  the  money  out 
of  the  child's  hand  by  force ;  an'  Grace 
follyed  her,  and  overtook  her,  and 
wanted  to  hould  her ;  but  the  mother 
turned  and  struck  her  down,  and  dart, 
ed  off.  Thin  Grace  got  up,  and  follyed 
on,  but  lost  her,  and  came  to  my 
house,  wet  and  cowld,  to  thry  if  she 
was  there.  An'  that's  the  story  ma'am; 
an*  I  had  to  go  to  my  work  this  mor- 
nin',  and  I  saw  she  was  loath  to  come 
back  here  by  herself;  so  I  told  her  to 
wait  'till  evenin'  an'  I'd  go  wid  )ier ; 
an'  I  got  leave  from  my  masther  to 
Quit  work  early,  and  whin  I  came  to 
tne  cabin  she  was  gone.  The  polis 
had  her,  and  then  Iran  on  here,  an' 
now  she's  in  gaol." 

And  poor  Kennedy's  voice  faltered 
through  his  tale,  and  at  the  end  he 
fairly  cried. 

**  Ah,  John,  you  were  too  hasty.  If 
I  had  spoken  to  her  myself,  she  would 
have  told  me,  I  am  sure,"  whispered 
his  lady,  sorrowfully. 

"There  is  one  point  in  your  stoiy 
that  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Mr. 
Saunders,  addressing  the  man.  "  You 
say  that  the  woman  forced  the  money 
out  of  the  child's  hand.  Now,  how 
came  it  in  her  hand  ?" 

"  Ah  I  the  cratur  took  it  up  to  look 
at  it,  I  suppose,  yer  honour." 

"Jane,  my  love,  was  not  your  mo- 
ney in  the  purse  ?" 

"Yes,  papa,  in  a  corner  of  the 
workbox." 

"So,  you  see,  my  man,  that  your 
daughter  must  first  have  taken  the 
money  out  of  the  purse  into  her  own 
hand,  before  it  could  be  forced  from 


it. 


(t 


"Ah,  sir,  I'm  not  sure  what  she  did; 
but  wan  thing  I'm  sartin  of,  that  she 
nivir  thought  of  takin'  the  money,  an' 
nivir  did." 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  detain  this  man,"  as)ced 
the  policeman. 

"Why,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever against  him,  Dalton,  even  by  any 
accidental  admission  of  his  own.  I  don't 
see  ho^  you  can  keep  him." 

**  Oh  I  don't  ffo  for  to  keep  me,  gin- 
tlemen,  for  the  love  iv  heaven,  or  I'll 
lose  my  place ;  and  Mr.  Rawson's  a 
good  man,  an'  I'll  get  lave  from  him 
to  come  io 'morrow;  but  who'd  fod- 
dher  the  cows  in  the  mornin'  if  I'm 
away.  I'll  do  all  I  can  for  yez,  to  get 
the  colleen  out  o'  caol,  but  don't  keep 
me.  There's  two  uttle  wans  at  home, 
and  maybe  its  the  house  they  have  set 
a-fire.  Don't  keep  me.  Sure,  I  wouldii't 
have  come  to  the  polis  at  all,  if  I  liad 
any  hand  in  it.  An'  I'll  find  Katty, 
too,  I'll  go  baa." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Dalton,  "Ithipk  I 
had  better  take  him  pp  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's, and  get  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  woman  he  speaks  of,  in 
his  testimony  in  the  case." 

And  they  went  to  the  magistrate*s 
—the  husband  to  give  evidence  against 
the  wife,  to  save  tne  child. 

"  Can  we  not  get  Grace  out  of  pri- 
son now,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Saunders 
to  her  husband,  as  they  returned  to 
the  dinner-table. 

"  Why,  I  dont  know ;  she  has  been 
certainly  to  blame,  according  to  her 
father's  account,  in  going  to  tne  work- 
box  at  all,  and  then  taking  the  money 
out.  I  wish  you  would  see  her,  my 
love,  and  try  if  her  version  corresponds 
with  what  her  father  says.  You  have 
no  objection  to  visit  the  gaol  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  the  least,"  answered  thq 
lady ;  "  only  too  happy,  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  poor  Grace,  who  I  really 
hope  is  innocent.  Can  we  not  get 
her  out  ? 

"  I  would  not  like  to  withdraw  my 
informations,  having  sworn  to  them, 
particularly  as  the  mother  has  not  yet 
been  taken ;  and  the  ^1  may  be  the 
guilty  party,  after  all.  Butifyou  think 
well  ot  her  tale  to-morrow,  1  may  en- 
deavour to  get  her  out  on  bail ;  but 
you  know,  Enen,  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  her  comins  here,  as  long  as 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  rested  on  her."  ' 

"  Where  could  we  put  her  ?"  said  his 
wife,  half  to  herself. 
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"  Ix»t  hnr  go  homo,  can't  she  ? — the 
fittest  phice  for  her." 

"  Od,  John,  how  can  yon  say  that 
— hoincl — to  that  wretched  hovel  in 
the  bog !" — for  Mrs.  Saunders  was  not 
aware  of  Kennedy's  change  of  resi- 
dence. ''And  what  good  has  she  learn- 
ed in  this  home,  tlmt  we  should  send 
her  there  ?" 

''The  old  schoolmistress  wants  a 
«3rvant,  I  think,"  whispered  Jane. 

"  Thank  you,  darUng,  for  the  hint ; 
yes,  that  will  just  do,"  said  her  mother. 
"  She  can  stiiy  at  the  school,  and 
attend  to  her  lessons,  till  she  can  come 
back  hero  with  a  character  unstained. " 

Next  day  Mrs.  Saunders,  with  her 
husband,  drove  to  the  gaol. 

They  were  shown  into  the  master's 
parlour,  and  he  himself  soon  appeared. 

"Mr.  Denny,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  we  would  be  glad  to  see  a  little  pri- 
soner that  was  brought  to  you  yester- 
day." 

'*I  know,  sir,  a  little  light-haired 
child,  about  twelve  years  old — her 
name  was  Grace — Grace — 

"Kennedy,"  suggested  Mr.  Saun- 
ders. 

"  Exactly,  sir — Kennedy — charged 
with  robbing  her  mistress.  Well,  sir, 
she  is  in  the  house  here.  My  wife,  on 
seeing  her,  took  quite  a  fancy  to  her. 
She  was  tired,  poor  thing,  and  hungry, 
when  she  came  in,  and  she  was  t^en 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  eat  something, 
and  there  she  so  won  on  mv  wife,  good 
woman,  that  she  declared  she  would 
not  send  her  among  the  other  prison- 
ers, but  would  keep  her  herseli  to  as- 
sist in  the  house.  Poor  little  thing, 
she  is  very  unhappy.'* 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Saunders, 
"I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  her, 
alone,  Mr.  Denny,  if  it  were  perfectly 
convenient." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  ma*am,  if  you  will 
step  up  to  the  drawing-room." 

"  I  will  walk  round  the  prison  with 
you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Denny," 
interrupted  Mr.  Saunders,  "and  the 
little  gu*l  can  come  in  here." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  exactly,"  and  they 
both  left  the  room.  "  Will  j'ou  wait 
here,  sir,  for  a  moment,  'till  I  cull 
her?" 

Poor  Grace  came  up  at  the  sum- 
mons that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
to  her. 

And  she  entered  the  room,  and 
there  was  her  mistress.  She  jumped 
forward  with  delight,  but  stopped  and 


crinisoiunl — <!he  rocollc'Otod  where  she 
wa.s,  and  she  looked  down. 

•'  (irace,"  said  her  mistress,  "  come 
here  and  sit  down  beside  me,  Now, 
Grace,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  yes- 
terday, what  your  father  has  told 
about  the  money ;  you  would  i^ot  have 
come  here,  tlieu,  perhaps?"  And  the 
soft,  gentle  tone  wei^t  to  her  heart,  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

'*  I'm  sorry  father  told,"  she  said,  at 
length. 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry,  if  he 
told  the  truth  ?" 

"  Sure  I  did'nt  tell  a  lie,  ma'am 
dear?" 

"  I'm  not  saying  you  did ;  but  you 
kept  back  part  of  the  truths  and  that 
was  nearly  as  bad." 

"  Was  that  as  baci  ?  but  su^re  — " 

"But  sure,  what?" 

"  Is'nt  there  a  great  punishment  for 
robbin',  ma'am  ?" 

'*  I  believe  the  punishment  is  heavy; 
but  what  has  that  to  say  to  it  ?" 

*'  If  I  told,  she'd  suffer,  ma'am,"  said 
Grace,  with  tearful  eye,  looking  up  to 
her  mistress. 

"Who  is  'she?'  Come,  go  on, 
Grace;  tell  me  everything.  I  know 
all,  but  I  want  to  hear  it  frqm  your- 
self. You  were  going  to  take  the  mo- 
ney yourself,  were  you  not  ?" 

"Oh  no,  ma'amr— indeed*  indeed, 
no.  I  thought  at  first  that  a  little  six- 
pence would  not  be  missed,  and  the 
divil  put  that  in  my  head ;  but  I 
thought  then  that  God  was  lookin' 
at  me,  as  you  an'  Miss  Jane  often  told 
me,  and  I  put  the  bad  thought  away." 

"  How  came  you  to  touch  the  money 
at  all.  Grace  ?" 

'*My  needle  broke,  ma'am,  an'  I 
knew  you'd  be  angry  with  me;  and 
I  saw  Miss  Jane's  work-box,  and  tried 
was  it  open — I  know  I  did  very  wrong 
—and  it  was ;  and  I  found  the  needle- 
book  in  the  bottom,  and  took  one. 
An'  thin  I  saw  the  little  bag,  an'  took 
out  the  money,  an'  had  it  in  my  hand, 
whin  mother  came  to  the  glass  door-^ 
.oh,  I  got  such  ft  fright,  ma'am — an* 
she  came  in  an'  poaxed  herself  over  to 
roc,  and  made  a  snatch  at  the  money, 
and  ran  away.  I  followed  her,  and 
caught  her  just  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
she  turned  and  hit  me  here,  ma'am" 
(and  there  was  the  mark  on  her  tem- 

fle),  '•  an'  I  fell ;  and  whin  I  got  up 
ran  on  to  father's,  thinkin'  she  was 
there,  but  she  was'nt.  Thin  I  felt  that 
you'd  think  that  I  took  it,  an'  father 
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said  hcM  come  over  with  nic  himself 
after  work.  Thin  the  polls  came,  an' 
I  didn't  like  that  mother  should  be 
taken — what  id  Katty  and  Father  do  ? 
an*  she'd  be  hung,  maybe,  an'  go  to 
the  bad  place  for  wicked  people  ." 
*'And  is  that  all,  Grace — the  whole 
truth?" 

"Indeed  it  is,  ma'am.  And  her 
mistress  read  in  the  watery  blue  eye 
the  bright  glance  of  truth. 

*'  Well,  &race,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  awkward  of  you  to  break  your 
needle ;  but  there  was  no  sin  in  that ; 
it  became  sin  when  you  went  to  tahe 
one  of  MUs  Jane's,  which  was  not 
your's — it  was  then  the  sin  of  stealing; 
for,  as  far  as  the  sin  goes,  it  is  as  great 
wrong  before  God  to  take  a  needle 
belonging  to  another  as  a  pound.  You 
stole  a  needle,  and  as  you  were  engaged 
in  the  theft  your  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  you  were  very  near  stealing  money 
also.  Your  mother  came,  and  actually 
took  the  money,  the  consequence,  I 
may  say,  of  your  theft ;  for  if  you  had 
not  opened  the  work-box  to  steal  the 
needle  you  would  not  have  seen  the 
money — ^you  would  not  then  have  had 
it  in  your  hand  when  your  mother 
came  to  the  window — and  she  would 
not  have  been  tempted  to  take  it.  You 
have  partly  aton^  for  your  fault  in 
being  sorry  for  it.  But  do  not  think 
the  wrong  consisted  in  going  to  Miss 
Jane's  work-box,  and  opening  it ;  that 
was  certainly  very  wrong,  idle  curio- 
sity ;  but  the  sin  was  in  opening  it  to 
pteaL  Do  you  understand  all  I  have 
said?" 

'^Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Grace, 
sobbing,  <*  I  did  steal  the  needle — ^I'm 
very  sorry — an'  I  must  stay  here  with 
mother;  but  ma'am,  dear,  did  she  give 
back  the  money  ?" 

**  She  has  not  been  heard  of  yet  at 
all.  But  would  you  like  to  come  away 
from  this,  if  I  could  get  you  out?" 

*'0h,  ma'am  dear,  you're  so  good 
an'  kind  to  poor  me;"  and  Grace  cried 
on. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders, rising.  "  You  had  better  go 
down  stairs  again." 

"  Amn't  I  to  go  with  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  Grace,  I  must  speak  to  Mr. 
Saunders  about  it ;  perhaps  to-morrow 
or  the  day  afler  you  wdl  come  out. 
But,  Grace,  though  I  believe  that  you 
did  not  take  the  money,  there  are 
others  who  think  you  did;  so  until 
your  mother  is  taken  and  tried  you 


shall  stay  at  the  school  and  learn  your 
lessons.  And  if  you  are  let  out  of  this, 
you  must  promise  not  to  run  away  or 
hide  yourself  anywhere." 

"Oh,  that  1  will,  ma'am."  And 
Mrs.  Saunders  held  out  her  hand,  and 
Grace  took  it  in  both  her's,  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her 
mistress. 

"Good  bye,  Grace,"  said  her  mis- 
tress,  as  they  parted  outside  the  door. 
"Good  bye,   ma'am,"  said  Grace, 
courtesying. 

And  Mrs.  Saunders  spoke  to  her 
husband,  and  he  arranged  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  the  little  girl  in  two 
days  was  let  out  on  baiL  And  Mrs. 
Denny  was  vezy  sorry  to  lose  her ;  the 
blue-eyed  child  had  won  a  little  spot 
in  the  good  woman's  heart. 

But  were  not  they  ^lad  at  Purport? 
Poor  Jane  was  wild  with  joy — the  con- 
necting link  of  gratitude  l>etween  her 
and  her  humble  pupil  was  not  broken ; 
and  Charles  was  very  happy  too. 

And  William,  the  butler,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  pantry  for  a  whole  hour, 
and  the  cook  afterwards  dcchired  that 
she  heard  him  crying  and  "  thanking 
God." 

And  Catherine  did  nothingbut  laugh ; 
and  the  cook  said  "she  knew  it  all 
along,"  and  that  "she'd  go  and  bring 
her  fiick,  the  cratur'."  And  she  did  go. 
She  told  her  mistress  that  she  had  im- 
portant business  in  M— ,  it  cotddn't 
be  put  off;  "  an'  wouldn't  the  master 
lend  the  ass's  cart,  an'  thin  she  could 
bring  home  poor  Grace."  And  her 
mistress  smiled,  and  said  she  might  go. 
And  William  suddenly  recollected  that 
he  had  but  a  single  good  boot  or  shoe 
in  the  world,  and  asked  leave  to  drive 
the  cart. 

And  they 'came  to  the  gaol;  and 
there  was  her  father  standing  at  the 
gate.  He  heard  from  the  Escar  police 
Siat  she  was  coining  out,  and  he  came 
to  bring  her  home.  Mr.  Rawson  gave 
him  the  day  —  another  man  "  fod- 
dhered"  the  cattle.  "  His  darlint— - 
he  knew  he'd  clear  her."  And  out 
she  came ;  she  had  her  bonnet  now ; 
and  her  father  hugged  her,  and  Wil- 
liam and  the  cook  kissed  her,  and  the 
four  got  on  the  cart — Grace  between 
the  two  servants — and  her  father  sitting 
behind,  with  his  legs  hanging  down. 
And  on  went  the  donkey  fuu  trot— 
William  could  manage  him  well — on 
they  went  through  the  town ;  and  the 
little  boys  recognised  the  golden- haired 
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little  eirl  going  borne;  and  they  lun 
after  tue  cart  and  cheered ; — ''  hurrah  1 
hurrah  1  she's  out  I  she's  out !"  How 
well  the  donkey  went ;  he  actually  can- 
tered ;  and  the  little  boys  cheered :  it 
was  quite  a  triumph.  On  they  went 
home— -good  donkey  1 — and  Peter's  legs 
dangled  behind ;  and  he  whistled  some 
curious  tune.  On  they  went,  and  they 
all  were  so  merry.  But  who  are  these 
on  before?  They  come  closer ;  they  are 
like  police.  Closer  sdll— two  police- 
men holding  a  woman  between  them^ 
and  dragging  her  along — oh !  God,  her 
mother.  Grace  felt  quite  sick;  her 
mother  going  to  gaol — the  same  police 
that  toci  her.  "  Oh  1  do  stop,  Wil- 
liam." And  Peter  looked  round,  but 
still  he  whistled  his  old  tunci  and  the 
police  stopped. 


''She's  dead  drunk,"  said  Dobbin, 
*'  and  wont  walk  a  step,  we're  killed 
dragging  her.  You're  clear  at  all 
events,"  said  he,  addressing  Grace 
(poor  Grace  was  sobbing  bitterly)^ 
''we  found  silver  on  her,  and  Miss 
Jane  Saunders  knew  it  to  be  her's." 

"  I  knew  I'd  clear  her,"  said  Peter 
behind. 

The  drunken  woman  looked  up. 
**  Grace,"  she  stuttered.     '*  Mother, 

mother,"  sobbed  Grace.     "  Ye  d 

,  may  the  curse  iv  ,"  but  Pe- 
ter's hand  was  on  her  mouth,  and  ho 
stooped  down  and  uliispered  in  her 
ear,  and  the  drunken  woman  sunk  down 
in  silence.  He  jumped  on  the  cart 
again ;  "  Go  an  now."  And  on  they 
went  home. 


CHAPTEB  vu. 


Gbace  went  home  with  her  father 
that  night  to  Eatty  and  Peter.  Oh, 
weren't  they  glad  to  see  herl  But 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  in 
Grace's  cup  of  joy.  She  thought  of 
her  mother  in  prison,  and  how  she 
had  cursed  her. 

"  I  must  stay  with  you  now,  father 
dear." 

"An'  why,  alannah?  Didn't  the 
lady  say  ye  might  go  back  to  the  big 
house  now  that  yc  war  clear  ?" 

"I  know  she  did;  but,  father, 
who'll  dress  yer  victuals,  and  take  care 
of  the  children  ?" 

"  Nivir  mind  me ;  an'  sure  the 
children  won't  be  worse  off  than  they 
ever  wor." 

**But,  father  dear,  sure  there's  no 
one  now  ?" 

"  Nivir  you  mind,  acushla ;  go  back 
to  yer  mistress  like  a  good  ri^irl  to-mor- 
row,  as  she  towld  ye ;  an'  I'll  think,  an* 
maybe  I'd  manage;  an*  I'll  go  over 
an'  see  you  on  Sunday,  plaze  God ; 
an*  Bidd^"  Hogk^n  will  have  an  eye 
to  the  cmldhre  tifi  then." 

And  Grace  started  the  next  morn- 
ing back  to  Fairport,  and  she  told  her 
dikmma. 

"Father  wishes  me  to  stajy  here, 
ma'am ;  but  wholl  mind  the  children  ?" 

"I  quite  agree  with  your  father, 
said  IMrs.  Saunders ;  "  but  I  will  talk 
over  the  matter  with  the  master,  and 
speak  to  your  father  when  he  comes  on 
Sundav." 

And  she  told  her  husband. 

"WQiat  can  be  done?"  the  asked. 
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"  I  don't  know  anything  else,"  said 
he,  "except  to  give  him  work  here.  I 
think  he's  an  honest  man,  and  would 
have  no  objection  to  employ  him." 

"  Oh,  that  will  do  exactly ;  and  the 
children  can  all  go  to  school." 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
take  him  from  Kawson  ;  that  is,  1  can« 
not  offer  him  work  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  leave  his  present  emploprment. 
Dunne,  the  herd,  will  be  leavmg  me 
in  a  fortnight,  and  if  Kennedy  knows 
anything  of  cattle,  as  I  think  he  does, 
that  would  suit  him  ;  and  there's  a 
house,  too." 

So  there  was  Kennedy  as  they  drove 
home  from  church  on  Sunday.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  and  approached  them. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,  my  man,"  said 
Mr.  Saunders. 

"Grace,  ma'am,"  he  began,  "is 
very  anxious  to  come  home  and  tache 
the  childhre,  and  mind  them ;  bud  I'm 
thinkin'  that  it's  betther  for  her  to 
stay  here  in  a  good  place  and  lam 
herself.  An'  I'm  gom'  to  make  so 
bowld  as  to  ax  yet  honor  if  I  mi^ht 
put  the  little  childhre  to  lodge  with 
some  of  the  neighbours  here,  and  thin 
they'd  be  near  Grace,  and  could  go  to 
the  school;  an'  may  be,  in  coorse  of 
time,  I'd  get  work  about  here  my- 
self." 

"  Would  you  wish  for  work  in  this 
neighbourhood,  my  friend  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Saunders. 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am ;  sure  that  id  jist 
do." 

"Do  you   know  anything   of  the 
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management  of  black  cattle  ?"  in- 
quired the  gcQtleman. 

"  Is  it  cattle,  sir  ?  sure  that's  what 
I'm  at  all  my  life  ;  it's  herd  I  am 
at  Mr.  Rawson's  bcyant.  The  cows, 
the  craturs  1" 

*'  Well,  ray  herd  is  going  awny  in  a 
fortnight,  arid  if  you  wish  for  work  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I'll  give  you  the 
situation.  There  is.  a  house,  garden, 
and  milk,  and  five  shillings  a-week,  to 
be  increased  if  you  go  on  well." 

And  the  hat  was  off  again. 

"  May  Go<l  bless  you  an'  yer  good 
ladv,  sir.  I'll  ax  Mr.  Kawson^  sir, 
whm  he  could  let  me  go,  for  he's 
A  good  man,  and  I  wouldn't  take  him 
short ;  an*  I'll  tell  ye,  sir,  this  day 
week." 

It  was  all  arranged,  and  in  a  fort- 
night they  took  possession  of  their  new 
abode. 

**  Your  children  will  all  go  to  school 
to-morrow,  Kennedy,  I  hope?"  said 
Mi's.  Saunders,  on  the  evening  he  ar- 
rived. 

"  Oh,  yis,  ma'am,  sartinly ;  the 
craturs  must  have  the  edication." 

"  Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  said  Kennedy,  ap- 
proaching her,  *'  by  rights  I  ought  to 
be  a  Protestant ;  an'  if  I  know  any 
religion  it's  that,  lily  father  was  a 
Catholic  sartinly,  but  my  mother,  and 
all  belonffin'  to  her,  were  raal  Protes- 
tants. An'  she  used  to  be  tachin'  us 
when  we  were  young ;  an'  I'm  sure 
that  I  was  christened  t>y  the  minister, 
an'  often  went  to  the  church.  Well, 
mother  died  an'  we  all  young,  an' 
father  didn't  much  care  what  we  wor ; 
an'  the  neighbours  strove  to  make  us 
go  to  chapel,  an'  they  brought  the 
eldest  sister,  but  liie  an'  the  boys  ran 
wild  I  an'  any  prayers  I  know  are  all 
Protestant." 

**  Perhaps  you  could  say  one  for 
me?" asked  Mrs.  Saunders,  anxious  to 
test  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  for  she 
had  a  great  horror  of  appearing  to 
buy  converts. 

**  Let  me  think,  md'am.  Oh,  here's 
wan — '  O  Almighty  God,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  arc  open,  all  our  desires 
known,  an'  from  whom  no  sacrcts  are 
hid,  clane  the  bad  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that 
we'll  love  you  always,  tlirough  Jasus 
Christ  our  I-*ord.     Aniin.'  " 

*'  That  is  certainly  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  pniycrs,"  said  the  lady,  so- 
lemnly ;  "  and  you  had  a  good  mother 


to  teach  you  to  pray  to  God,  to  make 
clean  the  thoughts  of  your  heart.  And 
about  the  children,  Kennedy  ?'* 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  they,  don't  know  a 
liap'orth  about  God  Almighty  — an' 
though  Katty  was  a  Roman,  ma'am, 
she  nivir  throubled  her  head  much 
about  religion,  Except  to  take  them 
to  the  priest  to  be  christened.  Sure 
she  had  no  religion,  an'  I  think  the 
Protestant's  the  best." 

**  And  it's  your  wish  that  your  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  in  that 
faith  ?" 

"It  is,  ma'am,  if  ye  plazc,  wid  the 
help  of  God." 

**  But  about  Grace?"  continued  tho 
lady,  "  she  has  been  looked  Upon  here 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  has  gone  to 
chapel  with  the  cook." 

"  Ob,  it's  no  matther  about  Grace, 
ma'am." 

"  No  matter  ?"  said  Mrs,  Saunders, 
somewhat  astounded. 

"  That  is,  ma'am — ^I  mane,  ve  may 
make  her  what  ye  like.  Be  right,  I've 
no  call  to  her."  And  he  came  closer. 
•*  She'?  a  fondlih',  ma'am.  But  for  tho 
love  of  God,  don't  tell  her  that,  ma'am. 
Sure  ye  needn't  tell  any  wan.  She 
thitiks  slie's  ours— an'  I'm  twice  as  fond 
of  her  as  if  she  was.  An'  if  she  knew 
she  wasn't,  maybe  she  wouldn't  love 
her  poor  father  as  well  as  she  does. 
Tache  her,  yerself,  ma'am.  I'll  be 
bound  ye'll  make  her  a  good  Chris- 
tian; but  don't  tell  her  that." 

**  And  how  did  you  get  her?"  asked 
the  lady,  eagerly. 

^'A  poor  strange  woman  died  in 
our  house,"  said  Kennedy,  with  a 
sort  of  shudder,  ''and  left  the  little 
thing." 

"Well,  it  was  very  good  of  your 
wife  to  bring  the  child  up." 

'*  Humph  1"  he  muttered. 

"Well,  Ketmedy?"  continued  Mrs. 
Saunders,  «*  you  had  better  announce 
yourself  that  you  are  a  Protestant,  and 
that  you  wish  the  children  to  go  to 
church.  I  shall  speak  to  Grace  my- 
self, and  will  send  her  down  to-mor- 
row morning,  to  take  them  to  school." 
And  Mrs.  Saunders  thought  within 
herself,  "thank  God,  she  is  not  the 
child  of  that  woman.  An  orphan. 
And  this  man  told  of  his  own  wife's 
crime — the  mother  of  his  children— 
to  save  the  strange  girl  from  disgrace. 
'Tis  very  odd."  And  the  good  lady 
buried  these  things  in  her  hcail,  and 
her  intercut  in  the  protege  inu'eabcd. 
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It  WM  early  in  Murcb,  and  Uio 
hcHjfrc«  and  little  trees  were  beginning 
ti>  t«*n  that  upring  waa  oomo ;  and  the 
hints  sang  joyfully  in  the  morning,  and 
there  was  a  smile  all  round  on  the  face 
of  nnCurp,  and  (irace  and  her  little 
bn»ther  and  sister  went  rcgiilorlv  to 
M'h(K>l.  Mick  had  gonu  ofl*M>mowliero 
with  his  bac»  ttince liis  mother  went  to 
pud.  And  (iraco  was  such  a  good 
^irl— »she  would  win  her  wav  buck  into 
all  their  hearts.  She  had  done  so, 
til  AT  chiltU^even  Mr.  Suundurs  him- 
M'lf  began  to  notice  her,  and  like  her. 
She  was  nominally  living  at  Fairport, 
but  was  constantly  down  at  her  fa- 
tiler's.  And  Afrs.  Saunders  never 
missed  a  piu'sworth  from  the  hou>-c  by 
Cirac«*y  which  she  had  not  given  her. 

When  ^Irs.  Saunders  had  spokeu  to 
her  about  going  to  church,  she  chii>. 
|Htl  her  hoiifb,  and  said  how  glud  sne 
Has,  that  she  was  often  going  to  ask 
Mi.*^  Jane  to  let  lusr  so.  She  could 
Dot  understand  wluit  tuey  said  in  the 
cliAfieL  And  on  Sunday's  thev  lockeil 
up  the  house,  and  Grace  and  her  fa. 
tber,  and  brother  and  si^tiT  went  to 
church.  Grace  used  to  talk  to  Miss 
J  .me  of  all  the  nice  stories  of  Jesus 
Christ  she  heard  there. 

One  morning  Mr.  Saunders,  as  he 
«as  reading  a  ksticr  that  the  post-boy 
had  iust  brought,  exclaimeu,  '*My 
God!  to  sudden." 


**  What  is  the  matter,  love?'*  said  his 
wife,  alarmetl. 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Fortescue  is  no  more,'* 
he  answered,  solemnly. 

*'  You  don't  say  so?"  said  the  lady, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  ''  Why,  by 
the  last  account  slie  was  better." 

"  ileru's  the  letter  from  her  poor 
husband:".— 

**  flofrnre,  Fcbraair,  ll— 

"It*s  all  over,  Saunders,  The  tem- 
porary (lush  of  heidtli  on  uiy  darling*^ 
cheek  was  delutsive  and  viiin  ;  the  hist 
bright  glimuierof  Uie  lamp  ere  it  went 
out  for  ever.  Fanny  is  gone.  Shu 
expired  two  days  ago,  without  a  strug. 
gle,  on  the  sofa,  in  (he  drawing-room, 
the  lost  beams  of  an  Italian  sun  gilding 
her  d>ing  bed.  Ciod's  will  bo  dune. 
My  iKX)r  girls  now  have  no  mother. 
Their  griel  is  heart-rending.  I  have 
notliing  to  keep  me  here.  Will  you, 
my  dear  fellow,  have  cverUhing  got 
ready  at  the  AblK'y.  I  may  l)e  home 
in  a  week  after  vou  receive  this — and 
kind  I^irs.  Saunders  will  provide  any- 
thing wanting  in  the  domestic  way. 
*•  Your  distpess<»d 

''Henrt  Fobtescce. 


** 


J.  Saaadcrt.  E«^* 


Mrs.  Saunders  was  sobbing  violently 
as  her  hu5band  concluded.  She  lei) 
the  room  to  cry  in  |)eace. 
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Carrigbawn,  'J8th  September,  1  S&O. 

Resolve  me,  dear  Antbony,  how  it  is  that  the  soul  of  man  so  finely  sympathises 
with  all  the  changes  of  scene  and  season  in  this  changeful  and  beautiful  world  ? 
How  spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  as  they  roll  on  successively 
through  the  varying  year,  invigorate,  inflame,  solemnise,  and  sadden  us?  Truly 
the  texture  of  man's  mward  life  is  intimately  interwoven  with  the  outward  world 
around  him,  and  its  influences  are  not  less  potent  on  his  physical  than  on  his  moral 
being.  The  fresh  breezy  morn  and  the  dewy  eventide — ^thc  bright  blue  sky  of 
still  sultry  summer,  and  the  wild  blasts  of  gloomy  winter — day  and  night,  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  playing  upon  our  spirits  as  the  hand  of  a  cunning  musician 
upon  harp-strings,  alike  admonish  us  that  we  arc  a  portion  of  God's  wondrous 
creation,  harmonised  with  the  wholo — sentient  with  insentient — ^perturbed  or 
tranquillised  as  his  omnipotent  hand  shakes  or  stills  it ;  bearing  our  part  in. 
voluntarily,  oflen  unconsciously,  with  spheres  unnumbered,  in  that  mystical  ado- 
ration which  universal  nature  is  unceasingly  offering  up  to  its  Divine  Author. 
Sublimely  is  this  consentaneous  worship  expressed  in  the  fine  canticle  which  our 
own  Church  has  introduced  into  her  spiritual  service.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
the  "  Song  of  the  Three  Children," — **  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify  him  for  ever." 

Spring,  with  its  bursting  life  and  buoyant  feeling,  has  long  since  swelled  and 
softened  into  summer,  and  summer  has  ripened  into  an  autumn  of  plenteous 
promise — a  promise  destined  to  be  but  partially  realised.  For  men  have  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  find  the  gold  of  her  grain  scant  and  alloyed  ;  and 
with  sad  hearts  and  crushed  hopes  they  dig  out  her  diseased  and  putrescent 
roots.  And  now  the  days  arc  growing  short,  and  the  sunshine  fitful;  the 
streamlets  are  swelling,  and  their  silvery  currents  are  running  dark  and  turbid, 
while  the  voices  of  winds  and  waters  are  becoming  hoarser  and  more  loud.  The 
flush  of  her  beauty  is  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the  change  is 
not  unmarked  with  a  tender  lovehness  that  is  more  touching  than  the  brightness 
of  summer.  Her  flowers  are  all  gone;  the  purple  and  gold  of  her  heathery 
braes  are  fading,  and  her  foliage  of  tree  and  shrub,  which  *<  is  a  glory  to  her,"  as 
long  hair  is  a  gTory  to  woman,  has  alreadv  lost  gloss  and  colour,  and  is  now  fall- 
ing away  like  the  dry  grey  hairs  from  the  head  of  one  past  the  prime  of  life. 
The  ash,  latest  to  put  forth  its  green,  shows  now  but  naked  sprays  traced  against 
the  sk^,  and  her  sister  of  the  mountain  has  cast  to  the  ground  the  clusters  of 
her  bnght  red  berries,  for  they,  too,  are  shrunk  and  faded ;  the  leaves  of  the 
beech,  and  elm,  and  sycamore  are  twisted  and  shrivelled  into  crisp  and  dis- 
coloured shreds,  and  even  the  oak-leaf  sears  in  the  wind— 


*  And  tarning  jo1Iov« 
Fatlf  and  floftts  adown  the  air.** 


The  day  has  been  one  of  gloom,  and  gust,  and  shower;  but  as  the  sun  is  de- 
clininor,  the  masses  of  clouds  are  broken  and  scattered,  and  the  patches  of  bright 
blue  £at  shine  out  between  the  sun-tinted  edges  of  grey  cloud,  where 

**  Wc  can  almoat  think  yrt  Me, 
Through  golden  riitai  Into  heaven," 

promise  a  serene  evening.  Come,  then,  dear  Anthony,  and  wander  forth  with 
me  in  the  spirit,  if  you  cannot  in  the  flesh.  Pass  we  out  through  the  casement  of 
my  sanctum  upon  uie  shining  gravel,  and  along  the  alley,  lately  dark  and  leaf- 
shadowed,  now  exposed  to  light  and  air ;  and  as  we  wend  upwaitls,  skirtinor  the 
grove  of  oak  and  pine,  mark  how  the  breath  of  evening  shakes  down  showers  of 
k'aves,  and  bright  drops  of  rain  fall  glinting  from  the  swaying  branches,  as  if 
Nature,  mih  teai-s  and  si^hs,  mourned  over  her  decay.  How  our  feet  crunch  the 
dry  skeleton  leaves  that  lie  like  a  car[)ct  upon  the  shingles !     There  is  souiothin< 
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in  tliat  sound  that  always  saddens  mc.  It  speaks  of  death  as  loudly  to  my  heart 
as  the  peal  of  the  passing  bell.  «  The  fall  of  the  leaf  !"  How  mysteriously 
does  man's  life  synchronise  with  it.  With  what  an  agony  of  solicitude  do 
many  fond  and  fearing  hearts  take  daily  note  of  the  process  of  maceration  that 
eats  away  the  parched  leaf  to  a  network  of  fibre,  and  then  turn  their  sorrowful 
eves  to  the  clear,  pale  forehead  and  wasting  cheek  of  some  dear  friend,  sure 
that  when  the  leaves  have  all  laid  them  down  upon  earth's  lap,  the  sick  one  will 
seek  the  same  place  of  rest.  Oh,  mighty  mother  I  all  things  that  spring  from 
thee  to  thee  return,  and  thou  drawest  them  to  thy  bosom,  and  there  they  take 
their  rest.  Some  sleep  but  for  a  brief  season,  and  rise  refreshed  and  beantiiied, 
like  a  babe  whose  cheek  is  flushed  from  slumber,  and  thou  seest  them  wake  and 
sleep  again  and  again ;  but  man — thy  last  born  and  thy  noblest^-him  thou 
hidest  m  thy  heart,  and  covercst  tenderly  as  for  a  long,  deep  sleep — ay,  long 
and  deep  it  is  ;  still  wilt  thou  behold  its  waking,  but  not  till  thou  art  thyself  in 
thy  death-struggle.  And  for  nmn,  what  a  waking  I  Stupendous,  inconceivable, 
spiritual,  glorified,  incorruptible  1  What  meeting  of  friends,  what  renewal  of 
aBections,  what  clearing  up  of  all  that  is  dark  1  "  Behold,"  said  one  who  spoke 
with  a  heaven-taught  tongue,  **  I  show  you  a  mystery  " — a  mystery  upon  wiiose 
confines  so  many  with  whom  we  have  held  converse  are  already  waiting,  whose 
realisation  we  ourselves  so  rapidly  approach. 

**  TiiM  dnweth  onward  fait, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  llpe  are  dumb. 

What  if  It  that  wlU  last  ? 

All  thingf  are  taken  from  ua,  and  become 
Portlona  and  parcela  of  the  <b«adftil  pait.** 

And  how  does  life  show  now  to  us,  dear  Anthony,  in  the  retrospect,  as  wo 
take  it  in  in  a  glance,  foreshortened  in  the  perspective  of  memory.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment,  and  look  on  the  river  rushing  at  our  feet.  Far  above,  near  the  mountain- 
top,  is  its  clear  and  sparkling  source,  and  down  along  the  hill-sides  and  ravines, 
here  in  light,  there  in  gloom,  it  has  sported  and  leaped,  swelling  and  widening, 
till  it  hurries  by  us,  deep  in  its  channel,  strong  m  its  current,  eddying  and 
chafing — dark,  turbid,  and  sinuous.  Look  down  now  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  it 
in  the  fiur-away  plain,  in  broad  and  plenteous  volume,  and  thence  it  rolls  away, 
though  we  see  it  no  more,  into  the  ocean,  and  is  lost.  It  is  a  typo  of  man's  life, 
my  friend,  obvious  and  apt — its  bright  and  joyous  infancy — its  youth  of  high, 
vague  hope,  how  rarely  fulfilled — its  busy,  fretful,  toiling  manhood — its  sobered, 
passionless  senectude,  lapsing  almost  imperceptibly  into  eternity.  A  few  lines, 
if  you  will  listen  to  them,  wm  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  this  illustration.  I  would 
that  you  could,  for  my  recitative,  substitute  the  maenifioent  voice  and  finished 
style  of  my  friend,  Joseph  Robinson,  as  he  chaunts  tneiu  to  one  of  the  fine  airs 
which  those  great  masters  of  song,  the  Germans,  alone  know  how  to  conceive :— 

LIFE. 

Fount  i  that  sparkiest  wild  and  free. 

As  thy  bright  waves  dance  along. 
In  the  joyous  melody 

Of  thv  bubbling  voice  of  song — 
Just  like  Life,  when  youns  and  bright. 
Full  of  joy,  and  song,  and  light! 
Ah  I  that  shadows  ever  should  lower. 
Sorrows  will  darken  life's  brightest  hour  I 

Stream  I  that  rushest  deep  and  strong, 

In  thy  beauty  and  thy  pride. 
Bearing  wealth  and  powV  along 

On  thy  full  and  lordly  tide— 
Just  like  Life  in  manhood's  hour. 
Strong  in  faith  and  hopeful  power. 
Ah  I  that  stonns  should  ever  arise ; 
Tempests  may  wi^eck  the  hopes  that  we  prize ! 
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Floml !  that  glidcst  noiselessly 

To  tby  ocean-home  of  rest, 
Pourin<T  sweet  and  tranquilly 

All  thy  waves  into  her  breast— 
Just  like  Life  when  at  its  close. 
And  the  worn  heart  seeks  repose. 
Ah  !  will  ocean  give  back  the  wave  ? 
"Who  shall  disturb  the  peace  of  the  grave  ? 

Come,  let  us  enter  the  wood,  and  so  on  and  upwards  still  to  the  little  moun- 
tain  lake.  Is  not  this  a  sweet  spot  even  still?  But  you  should  have  seen  it  a 
hiontli  since,  when  the  thick- vestured  trees  stood  closer  around  it,  dipping  their 
heavy  branches  into  its  margent,  like  lusty  topers  crowding  round  the  wine-bowl, 
or  when  the  stars,  of  a  clear  calm  night,  looked  down  into  its  still  face,  shewing  a 
nether  firmament  of  blue  and  silver.  Now  the  trees  are  well-nigh  leafless  beside 
it,  and  the  breeze  that  moans  through  them  has  ruffled  the  mirror  of  its  suiface. 
I  assure  you  it  is  a  favourite  spot  with  me  for  contemplation.  What  better 
|)lace  could  we  find,  in  which 

*'  To  lend  our  heerti  and  spirits  irholly 
To  the  influence  of  mltd^mlnded  nielancholj  t 
To  muse  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 
WiUi  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy, 
Heaped  oyer  with  a  mound  of  grass. 
Two  hondfuls  of  white  dust  shot  In  an  urn  of  brass." 

What  fitter  time  is  there  for  such  memories  in  the  year's  circuit  than  "  the 
fall  of  the  Ic^f  ?*'  Here  are  some  of  my  musings  on  the  spot  where  we  arc  now 
standing:  they  smack,  at  all  events,  of  the  locality,  though  1  will  not  say  thoy 
are  altogether  worthy  of  the  genius  loci : — 

FRIENDS   OF  YOUTH, 
I. 

Where  are  they,  the  loved  in  youth, 

Upon  our  breasts  reclining  ? 
Whose  seals  looked  into  ours  to  view 
Their  own  reflected,  clear  and  true. 

Like  stars  in  calm  lakes  shining. 

II, 

Where  are  they,  whose  lightest  tones. 

Like  gentle  music  waking. 
Stirred  our  souls  with  feelings  deep, 
As  rustling  winds  through  forests  creep 

At  night,  their  green  hearts  shakmg  ? 

III. 

Seek  them  where  the  starlight  shines 

In  waves  when  storms  are  pouring-^ 
Wherc  the  music  of  the  grove 
Lives  when  wintry  tempests  rove. 

Through  leafless  branches  roaring. 

IV. 

Passed  away — like  ocean's  waves 

Upon  some  lone  shore  breaking  ; 
Passed — as  pass  sweet  dreams  of  night, 
That  leave  us  with  the  morning's  light 

In  tears  and  grief  at  waking. 

Now,  then,  brave  sinews  and  muscles,  for  we  must  thread  this  rough,  steep 
path,  which  winds  through  the  heart  of  the  wood,  right  over  the  ridge  of  the 
niU.    Take  good  heed  of  the  tangled  branches,  as  they  arc  the  worst  possible 
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brushes  to  apply  to  a  silk  "  Chapeau  de  Paris"  and  the  twisted  roots  ma)'  catch 
your  foot,  and  disturb  your  vertical  elevation.  Now  turn  sharp  round  that 
wall  of  rock,  with  the  light  sprays  of  the  feathery  rowan  waving  on  its  summit, 

like  the  crest  on  a  knight's  helmet,  and There's  something  "to  take  the 

shine  out  of  your  eyes."  Sea,  sea,  sea!  as  far  as  the  vision  can  stretch  west- 
ward. Those  are  the  billows  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  rolling  in  unbroken  swell 
from  a  land  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  us  a  few  centuries  ago,  till  they 
dash  against  the  base  of  those  white  cliffs  on  which  we  are  now  standing.  Look 
down  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  this  beetling  rock,  and  you  will  see  the  waves 
plashin?  with  a  deep  hoarse  roar,  and  then  crumbled  into  sea-dust,  trhich  the 
light  wmd  catches  and  flings  up  into  our  very  faces.  We  are  just  in  time  to 
witness  a  splendid  sunset.  See,  now,  the  waves  flush  and  glitter  as  the  edge  of 
his  deep  red  disk,  apparently  enlarged  to  tenfold  its  ordinary  size,  touches  them. 
Look  at  the  black  cloud  that  rises  from  the  horizon  and  spreads  across  his  face, 
by  little  and  little,  till  the  whole  is  hidden ;  but  the  golden  'shafts  that  shoot  up 
beyond  it  through  the  blue  ether,  shew  that  he  is  still  battling  gallantly  with 
the  darkness 'that  tvlU  soon  shroud  him.  Let  us  sit  down  here  and  watch  in 
silence  the  light  fading  away^  through  a  thousand  hues,  such  as  they  say  mark  a 
dolphin's  death,  till  the  last  tinge  of  the  palest  salmon-colour  gives  place  to  the 
cold  greyish  blue  of  twilight.  It  is  all  over,  dear  Anthony — ^the  day  is  dead,  and 
here  are  my  musings  the  while  upon  the  sunset.  Here,  then,  to  our  beautiful 
air,  "  The  brink  of  the  white  rocks" : — 

THE   BBINK   OF   fBE    WHITE   ROCKS. 

I. 

On  the  brink  of  the  wltite  rocks  at  eve  I  reclined. 

As  the  suu'flush  spread  wide  o'er  the  wares ; 
And  solemn  and  sad  came  the  thoughts  o'er  my  mind 

Of  the  dear  ones  I  laid  in  their  graves. 
The  low  moans  of  ocean  fell  soil  on  my  ears. 

The  breeze  brought  the  spray  from  the  main ; 
And  I  thought  on  the  strong  hearts  that  sobbed  o'er  their  biers — 

Manhood's  hot  and  sharp  tears  shed  in  vain. 

II. 

As  slowlv  the  day-god  sank  down  in  the  west, 

A  cloud  wrapt  his  orb  from  my  view  ; 
But  high  into  heaven,  above  that  cloud's  crest, 

The  beams  of  his  brightness  shot  through. 
Oh,  loved  and  lamented  1  mid  sorrows  and  gloom 

The  sun  of  your  bright  spirits  set; 
But  radiant  above,  breaks  a  light  from  the  tomb. 

Mingling  hope  with  each  bitter  regret. 

ni. 

At  morning  again,  when  the  dark  night  is  past^ 

In  his  glory  the  sun  will  arise ; 
Renewed  in  his  strength,  and  more  bright  than  when  last 

We  watched  him  sink  down  from  the  skies. 
The  grave  night's  soon  o'er  and  the  dawn  will  appear. 

When  the  dead  will  rise  pure  as  the  day  ; 
While  the  clouds  that  hung  round  our  last  sad  parting  here 

Shall  have  wept  all  their  darkness  away. 

I  believe  there  is  no  vainer  sorrow  than  sorrowing  for  the  dead.  If  the  past 
be  unalterable,  and  the  future  inexorable,  then  is  lamentation  over  the  oier 
vanity  itself;  but  in  truth  we  mourn  not  for  the  dead,  but  after  the  dead,  and 
fur  ourselves.  And  Uiis  too  is  vain — a  weakness  of  our  natnre,  to  be  indulged 
in  only  so  far  as  it  sanctifies  and  improves  us,  to  be  mastered  when  it  would 
enfeeble  our  minds  or  prostrate  our  energies.  I  like  not  the  custom  of  tho 
Hebrews,  who  honoured  their  dead  with  wailings.    For  myself  I  would  prefer 
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to  strugglo  f  >r  the  conposure  of  feeling?  that  will  permit  1112  to  recar  witk 
pleasure  to  all  the  endearing  recollections  which  restore  io  iiic  injr  friead,  uiu 
alloyed  with  gloom  or  repining.  There  are  few  to  whom  time  does  not  at 
length  bring  this  tranquilhty-Jiio  is  the  wisest  who  can  reach  it  looiiesL  I 
shall  let  death  rob  me  of  as  little  as  I  can.  If  he  take  the  bo(W  that  I  loved,  I 
shall  not  suffer  him  to  mar  my  spiiit's  intercourse  with  that  of  the  departed^ 
with  that  I  shall  hold  converse  in  my  lonely  rambles  and  in  the  watchee  of  th» 
uight.  I  will  cling  to  all  the  endearing  and  enduring  memories  that  make  it 
ofVentimes  sweeter  to  think  upon  the  dead  than  to  commune  with  the  liviog. 
And  sOy  dear  Anthony,  I  will  sing  you 

THE    MEMORIES   OF    THE  DEAD. 
I. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead  I 
Thy  sighs  and  tears  are  unavailing ; 

Vainly  o*cr  their  cold«  dark  bed 
Breaks  the  voice  of  thy  loud  wailing. 

The  dead,  the  dead,  they  rest ; 
Sorrow,  and  strife,  and  earthly  woes 

No  more  shall  harm  the  blest, 
Nor  trouble  their  deep  calm  repose. 

II. 

Weep  not  for  the  dead ; 
But  oh  1  weep  sore  for  those  remaining. 

Who  bend  with  grief-defiled  h^id 
O'er  their  untimely  graves  compUimng. 

The  dead,  the  dead,  no  more 
Shall  fill  our  aching  hearts  and  eyes  ; 

But  heaven  nath  left  us  store 
Of  sweet  and  blessed  memories. 

m. 

As  stars  through  dark  skies  stealing. 

With  tender,  holy  light ; 
As  tongues  of  sweet  belu  pealing. 

Upon  the  deep  still  mgfat ; 
So,  on  the  spirit  streaming, 

A  solemn  light  is  shed ; 
And  lonjf.loved  tones  come  teeming 

With  memories  of  the  dead. 

IV, 

As  clouds  drawn  up  to  heaven 

Return  in  softest  shower?. 
Like  odours  which  are  given 

Sweetest  from  bruised  flowers. 
Sad  thoughts,  with  holy  calming 

The  wounded  heart  o'erspread, 
In  fragrant  love  embalming 

The  memories  of  the  dead. 

Adieu,  dear  Anthony,  for  the  present— "sis  memor  ma.*  If  yon  will  te^ 
of  me  hereafter,  when  I  have  passed  away,  as  I  fondly  tmsl  tov  wilU-Jbr  ■? 
space  is  short,  but  thine  is  a  lengthened  one,  and  I  hope  ny  cmldreo*s  ihftfc^] 
will  see  thee  every  month  in  th^  buff— think  of  me  on  mne  swffC  >]"t^ 
evening,  when  the  heaven  promises  a  bright  morrow — ^wbeD  foor  heart  is  w^ 
bw,  and  your  spirit  b  jocund.  Think  of  me,  my  friend,  at  «*  tvs  raxx  ev  m 
LEAr.*'— Ever,  m  life  and  in  death,  yours, 

JosTATmAsr  Fbskx  Su»cf«t. 

To  AnUiva/  Toplar,  l>q. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
**  AH  OLD  amSBBAL  OV  VHB  IBISO   BBIOADB.** 


In  obedience  to  an  order  which  arriyed 
at  Saumur  one  morning  in  the  Jaly  of 
1798, 1  was  summoned  before  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school^  when  the  foU 
lowins  brief  colloquy  ensued  :— 

**  Maurice  Tiemay/'  said  he,  read- 
ing from  the  record  of  the  school^ 
<*  why  are  you  called  I'lrlandais  V* 

** I  am  Irish  by  descent,  sir." 

•'Hal  by  descent.  Your  father 
was  then  an  Emigre  ?" 

"  No,  sir — my  ^reat  grandfather." 

*  *  Parbleu  I  that  is  going  very  far  back. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  causes  which  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  native  country  ?" 

**  They  were  connected  with  polid- 
cal  troubles,  I've  heard,  sir.  He  took 
part  against  the  En^sh,  my  father 
told  me,  and  was  obhged  to  make  his 
escape  to  save  his  life." 

<<  xou  then  hate  the  English,  Mau- 
rice?" 

**  My  grandfather  certainly  did  not 
love  ihem,  sir." 

"Nor  can  you,  boy,  ever  forgive 
their  having  exiled  your  family  trom 
country  and  liome :  every  man  of  honour 
retains  the  memory  of  such  injuries." 

"  I  can  scarcely  deem  that  an  in- 
jury, sir,  which  hiu  made  me  a  French 
citizen,"  said  I,  proudly. 

**  True,  boy — ^\'ou  say  what  is  per- 
fectly true  and  just ;  any  sacrifice  of 
fortune  or  patrimony  is  cheap  at  such 
a  price;  still  you  have  suffered  a  wrong 
—a  de^  and  irreparable  wrong — and 
as  a  Frenchman  you  lure  ready  to 
avenge  it." 

Although  I  had  no  very  precise 
notion,  either  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
hardships  done  me,  nor  in  what  way  I 
was  to  demand  the  reparation,  I  gave 
.the  assent  he  seemed  to  expect. 

"  Yon  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
language,  I  believe  ?"  continued  he. 

"  I  can  read  and  speak  English  to- 
lerably  well,  sir." 

'*  But  I  s^ak  of  Irish,  boy — of  the 
language  which  is  spolcen  by  your  fel- 
low-countrymen," said  he,  rebukingly. 

"  I  have  always  heard,  sir,  that  this 
has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  little 
known,  save  among  the  peasantry  in  a 
few  secluded  districts." 


He  seemed  impatient  as  I  said  this^ 
and  referred  once  more  to  the  paper 
before  him,  from  whose  minutes  he  ap- 
peared to  have  been  speaking. 

'*  You  must  be  in  error,  boy.  I  find 
here  that  the  nation  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  its  traditions  and  its  litera- 
ture, and  feels  no  injury  deeper  than 
the  insulting  substitution  of  a  foreign 
tongue  for  their  own  noble  language." 

**  Of  myself  I  know  nothing,  sir ; 
the  little  I  have  learned  was  acquired 
when  a  mere  child." 

"  Ah,  then  you  probably  forget,  or 
may  never  have  heard  the  fact ;  but  it 
is  as  I  tell  you.  This,  which  I  hold 
here,  is  the  report  of  a  highly-distin- 
guished and  most  influentialpersonaget 
who  lays  ^:^eat  stress  upon  toe  circum- 
stance. I  am  sorry,  Tiemay,  very 
sorry,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with 
the  language." 

He  continued  for  some  minutes  to 
brood  over  this  disappointment,  and  at 
last  returned  to  the  paper  before  him. 

"The  geography  of  the  country— 
what  knowledge  nave  you  on  that  sub- 
ject?" 

«  No  more,  sir,  than  I  may  possess 
of  other  countries,  and  merely  learned 
from  maps." 

<*  Bad  again,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self. "Madyett  calls  these  <  essen- 
tials;' but  we  shall  see."  Then  ad- 
dressing me,  he  said,  **  Tiemay,  the 
object  of  my  present  interrogatory  is 
to  inform  you  that  the  Directory  is 
about  to  send  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  that  en- 
slaved people.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  youn^  officers  and  soldiers  or  Irish 
descent  might  render  peculiar  service 
to  the  cause,  and  I  have  selected  you 
for  an  opportunity  which  will  convert 
those  worsted  epaulets  into  bullion." 

This  at  least  was  inteUigible  news, 
and  now  I  began  to  listen  with  more 
attention. 

"  There  is  a  report,"  said  he,  laying 
down  before  me  a  very  capacious  ma- 
nuscript, "  which  you  will  carefully 
peruse.  Here  are  the  latest  pam- 
phlets setting  forth  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland ;  and  here  aro  va< 
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rious  mftps  of  the  coast,  the  harbours, 
and  the  strongholds  of  that  countr>', 
with  all  of  which  you  may  employ 
younelf  advantageously ;  and  if,  on 
considering  the  subject,  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  volunteer — for  as  a  volunteer 
only  could  your  services  be  accepted — 
I  will  willingly  support  your  request 
by  all  the  influence  in  my  power." 

'•  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  once,  sir," 
said  I,  eagerly  ;  **  1  have  no  need  to 
know  anvmore  than  you  have  told  mo.'* 
*<  Well  said,  boy ;  I  like  your  ar- 
dour. Write  your  petition  and  it  shall 
be  forwarded  to-dav.  I  will  also  try 
and  obtain  for  you  the  same  regimental 
rank  you  l^old  in  the  school" — I  was  a 
sergeant — "  it  will  depend  upon  your- 
selfaflerwards  to  secure  a  further  ad- 
vancement. You  are  now  free  from 
duty ;  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  stor- 
ing  your  piind  with  every  possible  in- 
formation,  and  be  ready  to  set  out  at 
a  moment's  notice.*' 

*'  Is  the  expedition  so  nearly  ready^ 
sir  ?**  asked  I,  eagerly. 

He  nodded,  imd  with  a  significant 
admonition  as  to  secrecy,  dismissed 
me,  bursting  with  anxiety  to  examine 
the  stores  of  knowledge  before  me,  an4 
prepare  m^^self  with  all  the  details  of  a 
plan  in  which  already  I  took  the  live- 
liest interest.    Before  the  week  ei^- 
pired,  I  received  an  answer  from  the 
miiiister,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  ser- 
vices.    The  replv  found  me  deep  in 
those  studies,  wnich  I  scarcely  coulcl 
bear  to  quit  even  at  meal-tiiues.  Never 
did  I  experience  such  an  nil-devouring 
passion  for  a  theme  as  on  that  occasion. 
"Ireland**  never  left  my  thoughts; 
her  wrongs  and  sufferings  were  ever- 
lastingly before  me  $  all  the  cruelties 
of  centuries — all  the  hard  tyranny  of 
the  penal  laws — the  dire  injustice  of 
caste  oppression — filled  me  with  indig- 
nation and  an^r ;  while,  on  the  other 
bandy  I  conceived  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  a  people  who,  undeterred  by 
the  might  and  power  of  England,  re- 
solved to  strike  a  great  blow  for  liberty. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people — the 
ardent  darings  of  a  valour  whose  im* 
petuosit^  was  its  greatest  difficulty — 
their  high  romantic  temperament — 
their  devotion — their  gratitude — the 
child-like  trustfulness  of  their  natures, 
were  all  traits,  scattered  through  the 
various  narratives,   which   invariably 
attracted   me,   and   drew   me    more 
strongly    to  their  cause^ven  from 
affiraUau  th^n  reason. 


Madyett*s  memoir  was  fillo<l  with 
these,  and  he,  I  c  oncluded,  must  know 
them  well,  being,  as  it  was  asserted, 
one  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  land, 
and  who  now  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  throw  rank,  privilege,  and 
title  into  the  scale,  and  do  battle  for  the 
liberty  and  equality  of  his  countrymen, 
liow  I  longed  to  ^ee  this  great'  man, 
whom  mv  fancy  arraved  in  all  the  at- 
tributes ne  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
his  countrymen,  for  they  were  not  only, 
in  hid  description,  the  boldest  and  tne 
bravest,  but  the  handsomest  people  of 
Europe. 

As  to  the  success  of  the  enterpriset 
whatever  doubts  I  had  at  first  conceiv- 
ed* from  an  estimate  of  the  immense 
resources  of  England,  were  speedily 
solved,  as  I  read  of  tlie  enormous  pre- 
parations the  Irish  had  made  for  the 
struggle.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Ma- 
d)rett  said,  wei*e  three  millions,  th^ 
Dissenters  another  million,  all  eager 
fi^r  freedom  and  French  alliance, 
wanting  nothing  but  the  appearance 
of  a  small  armed  force  to  give  them 
the  necessary  organisation  an4  discip- 
line. They  were  somewhat  defiinent, 
he  acknowledged,  in  fire-arms — cannon 
they  had  none  whatever;  but  the 
character  of  tlie  country,  which  eon* 
sisted  of  mountains,  valleys,  ravines 
and  gorges,  I'educod  war  to  the  mefo 
chivalrous  features  of  personal  encoun- 
ter. What  interminable  descriptions 
did  I  wade  through  of  clubs  ana  asso- 
ciations, the  very  names  of  which  were 
a  puzzle  to  me — the  great  union  of 
all  appearing  to  be  a  society  called 
**  Defenders,"  whose  oath  bound  them 
to  *'  fidelity  to  the  united  nations  of 
Fi*ance  and  Ireland." 

So  much  for  the  one  side.  For  the 
other,  it  was  asserted  that  the  English 
forces  then  in  garrison  in  Ireland  were 
below  contempt;  the  militi;i,  being 
principally  Irish,  might  be  relied  on  for 
taking  the  popular  side ;  and  as  to  the 
Regulars,  they  were  either  ''  old  men 
or  boys,**  incapable  of  active  service; 
and  several  oi  the  regiments  being 
Scotch,  greatly  disalKsc^  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Then,  again,  as  to  the 
navy,  the  sailors  in  the  Englii»h  ik»t 
were  more  than  two-thirds  Irishmen, 
all  Catholics,  and  all  disaffected. 

That  the  enterprise  contained  every 
element  of  success,  tlien,  who  could 
doubt?  The  nation,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one,  wera  for  the  move* 
ment.     Ou  their  side  lay  not  alone 
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tho  wrongs  to  aven*re,  but  the  oouragp, 
the  energy,  and  the  during.  Their 
oppressors  were  i\e  weak  as  tyrannical, 
their  cause  was  a  bad  one,  and  their 
support  of  it  a  hollow  semblance  of  su. 
periority. 

If  I  read  these  statements  with  ar- 
dour and  afidity,  one  lurking  sense  of 
doubt  alone  obtruded  itself  on  my  rea- 
sonings. Why,  with  all  these  guaran- 
tees of  victor)',  with  everything  tliat 
can  hallow  a  cause,  and  give  it  stabi- 
lity and  strength — why  did  the  Irish 
asK  for  aid  ?  If  they  were,  as  they  al- 
leged, an  immense  majority — if  their's 
was  all  the  heroism  and  the  daring — if 
the  struggle  was  to  be  maiutamed 
against  a  miserably  inferior  force, 
weakened  by  age,  incapacity,  and 
disafiection — ^what  need  had  they  of 
Frenchmen  on  their  side.  The  answer 
to  all  such  doubts,  however,  was  "  the 
Irish  were  deficient  in  organisation.*' 

Not  only  was  the  explanation  a  very 
snfficient  one,  but  it  served  in  a  high 
degree  to  flatter  our  vanity.  We 
were,  then,  to  be  organisers  of  Ire- 
land ;  from  us  were  they  to  take  the 
lesso)\8  of  civilisation,  which  should 
prepare  them  for  freedom — ours  was 
the  task  to  discipline  their  valour,  and 
train  their  imtaught  intelligence.  Once 
landed  in  the  country,  it  was  to  our 
standard  they  were  to  rally ;  from  us 
were  to  go  forth  the  orders  of  every 
movement  and  measure ;  to  us  this  new 
land  was  to  be  an  ^/  dorado,  Madyett 
significantly  hinted  everywhere  at  the 
unbounded  gratitude  of  Irishmen  ;  and 
more  than  hinted  at  the  future  fate 
of  certain  confiscated  estates.  One 
phrase,  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  ca- 
pitals, asserted  that  the  best  general  of 
the  French  Republic  could  not  be 
anywhere  employed  with  so  much 
reputation  and  profit.  There  was, 
tl^n,  everything  to  stimulate  the  sol- 
dier in  such  an  enteri)rbe — ^honour, 
fame,  glory,  and  rich  rewards  were  all 
among  the  prizes. 

It  was  when  deep  in  the  midst  of 
these  studies,  poring  over  maps  and 
reports,  taxing  my  memory  with  hard 
names,  and  getting  off  by  heart  dates, 
dbtances,  and  numbers,  that  the  order 
came  for  me  to  repair  at  once  to 
Paris,  where  the  volunteers  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  to  assemble.  My  rank 
of  sergeant  had  been  confirmed,  and  in 
this  capacity,  as  "sous  offider,**  I 
was  ordened  to  ^^eport  myself,  to  Gene- 
ra) Kilmiiina,  the  Adjutant-General  of 


the  cxix^dition,  then  living  in  the 
*'  Hue  Chantcrclne.  '*  I  was  also  given 
the  address  of  a  certain  Lestaing — feue 
Tarbout — a  tailor,  from  whom,  on  pro- 
ducing a  certificate,  I  was  to  obtain 
my  new  uniform. 

Full  as  I  was  of  the  whole  theme, 
thinking    of  the  expedition    by   day, 
and  dreaming  of  it  by  ni^ht,  I  was 
still    little  prepared  for    the    enthu- 
siasm it  was  at  that  very  moment  ex- 
citing in  every  society  of  the  capitaL 
For  some  time  previous  a  great  num. 
ber  of  Irish  emigrants  had  made  Paris 
their  residence;    some  were  men  of 
good    position    and    ample    fortune ; 
some  were  individuals  of^  considerable 
ability  and  intelligence.     All  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  ardent  in  temperament 
— devotedly  attached  to  their  country 
— hearty  haters  of  Fngland,  and  pro- 
portionately attached  to  all  that  wa3 
French.      These  sentiments,  coupled 
with  a  certain  ease  of  manner,  and  a 
faculty  of  adaptation,    so    peculiarly 
Lish,  made  them  general  favorites  in 
society;  and  long  before  the  Irish  quesr- 
tion  had  found  any  favour  with  the 
public,    its  national   supporters    ha4 
won  over  the  hearts  and  good  wishes 
of  all  Paris  to  the  cause. 

Well  pleased,  then,  as  I  was,  with 
my  handsome  uniform  of  green  ana 
gold,  my  small  chapeau,  with  its  plume 
of  cock's  feathers,  and  the  embroidered 
shamrock  on  my  collar,  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle struck  by  the  excitement  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  street  created.  Ac- 
customed to  see  a  hundred  strange 
military  costumes — the  greater  num- 
ber, I  own,  more  singular  than  taste- 
ful— the  Parisians,  I  concluded,  would 
scarcely  notice  mine  in  the  crowd. 
Not  so,  however ;  the  print-shops  bad 
already  given  the  impulse  to  the  ad- 
miration, and  the  "  Irish  Volunteer  of 
the  Guard "  was  to  be  seen  in  eveiy 
window,  in  all  the  "glory  of  his 
bravery."  The  heroic  character  of 
the  expedition,  too,  was  typified  by  « 
great  variety  of  scenes,  in  which  the 
artistes  imagination  had  all  the  credit. 
In  one  picture  the  '*  jeune  Irlandais" 
was  planting  a  national  flag  of  ver^ 
capacious  mmensions  on  the  summit 
of  his  native  mountains ;  here  he  was 
storming  '*  Le  chateau  dc  Dublin,"  ^ 
most  formidable  fortress  perched  on  a 
rock  above  the  sea;  here  he  was 
crowning  the  heights  of  "  La  citadelle 
de  Cork,"  a  very  Gibraltar  in  strength; 
or  he  was  haranguing  the  native  chiefs 
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tains,  a  highly  p'.cturesqiie  jrix)up— a 
cross  between  a  kaight  crusader  and  a 
soutli-sea  islander. 

My  appearance,  therefore,  in  the 
streets  was  the  signal  for  general  notice 
and  admiration,  and  more  than  one 
compliment  was  uttered,  purposelyloud 
enough  to  reach  me,  on  the  elegance 
and  style  of  my  equipment.  In  the 
pleasant  flurry  of  spirits  excited  by  this 
flattery,  I  arrived  at  the  general's  quar- 
ters in  the  Rue  Chantereine.  It  was 
considerably  before  the  time  of  his  usual 
receptions,  but  the  glitter  of  ray  epau- 
lets, and  the  air  of  assurance  I  had 
assumed,  so  far  imposed  upon  the  old 
servant  who  acted  as  valet,  that  he  at 
once  introduced  me  into  a  small  saloon, 
and  after  a  brief  pause  presented  me 
to  the  general,  who  was  reclining  on  a 
sofa  at  his  breakfast.  Although  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  evidently  broken 
by  bad  health.  General  Kilmaine  still 
preserved  traces  of  great  personal  ad- 
vantages,  while  his  manner  exhibited 
all  that  polished  ease  and  courtesy  which 
was  saia  to  bepeculiar  to  the  Irish  gentle- 
man of  the  French  court.  Addressing 
me  in  English,  he  invited  me  to  join  his 
meal ;  and  on  my  declining,  as  having 
already  breakfasted,  he  said,  '*  I  per- 
cdve,  from  your  name,  we  are  country- 
men ;  and  as  your  uniform  tells  me  the 
service  in  which  you  are  engaged,  we 
may  speak  with  entire  confidence.  Tell 
me  then,  franklpr,  all  that  vou  know  of 
the  actual  condition  of  Ireland." 

Conceiving  that  this  question  applied 
to  the  result  of  nfy  late  studies,  and 
was  meant  to  elicit  the  amount  of  my 
information,  I  at  once  began  a  recital 
of  what  I  had  learned  from  the  books 
and  reports  I  had  been  reading.  My 
statistics  were  perfect—they  had  been 
gotten  off  by  heart ;  my  sympathies 
were,  for  the  same  reason,  most  elo- 
quent; my  indignation  was  boundless 
on  the  wrongs  I  deplored,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  fifteen  minutes  during  which  he 
permitted  me  to  declaim  wiuiout  inter- 
ruption,  I  had  gone  throuch  the  whole 
"  cause  of  Ireland,"  from  Henry  II.  to 
Greorge  III. 

"  xou  have  been  reading  Mr.  Ma- 
dyett,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  with  a  smile; 
''  but  I  would  rather  hear  something  of 
your  own  actual  experience.  Tell  me, 
therefore,  in  what  condition  are  the 
people  at  this  moment,  as  regards 
poverty  ?" 

*'  I  have  never  been  in  Ireland, 
general^**   said  I,  not   without  tome 


shame  at  the  avowal  coming  so  soon 
aifler  my  eloquent  exliortation. 

**  Ah,  I  perceive,"  said  he,  blandly, 
*'  of  Irish  origin,  and  a  relative  proba- 
bly of  that  very  distinguished  soldier. 
Count  Maurice  de  Tiemay,  who  served 
in  the  Garde-du  Corps," 

''His  only  son,  general,"  said  I, 
blushing  with  eagerness  and  pleasure 
at  the  praise  of  my  father. 

"  Indeed  I"  said  he,  smiling  courte- 
ously, and  seeming  to  meditate  on  my 
words.  "  There  was  not  a  better  nor 
a  braver  sabre  in  the  corps  than  your 
father — a  very  few  more  of  such  men 
might  have  saved  the  monarchy — u  it 
was,  they  dignified  its  fall.  And  to 
whose  guidance  and  care  did  you  owe 
your  early  training,  for  I  see  you  have 
not  been  neglected  ?" 

A  few  words  told  him  the  principal 
events  of  my  early  years,  to  which  he 
listened  with  deep  attention.  At  length 
he  said,  "  And  now  you  are  about  to 
devote  your  acquirements  and  energy 
to  this  new  expedition?** 

"All,  general  I  Everything  that  I 
have  is  too  little  for  such  a  cause." 

"You  say  truly,  boy,"  said  he, 
warmly ;  "  would  that  so  good  a  cause 
had  better  leaders.  I  mean,"  added  he 
hurriedly,  "wiser  ones.  Men  more  con* 
versant  with  the  actual  state  of  events, 
more  fit  to  cope  with  the  great  difficul- 
ties before  them,  more  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  whose  out- 
ward meaning  will  often  prove  decep- 
tive. In  fact,  Irishmen  of  character 
and  capacity,  tried  soldiers  and  good 
patriots.  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  the 
best.     In  whose  division  are  you  ?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  heard,  sir.  I  have 
presented  myself  here  to*  day  to  receive 
your  orders." 

"  There  a^rain  is  another  instance  of 
their  incapacity,  "cried  he,  passionately. 
"  Why,  boy,  I  have  no  command,  nor 
any  function.  I  did  accept  office  under 
Greneral  Hoche,  but  he  is  not  to  lead 
the  present  expedition." 

«*  And  who  IS,  sir?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  A  week  ago 
they  talked  of  Grouchy,  then  of  Hardy ; 
yesterday  it  was  Humbert ;  to-day  it 
may  be  Bonaparte,  and  to-morrow 
yourself  1  Ay,  Tiemay,  this  great 
and  eood  cause  has  its  national  fatality 
attached  to  it,  and  is  so  wrapped  up 
in  low  intrigue  and  falsehood,  that 
every  minister  becomes  in  turn  dis- 
gusted with  the  treachery  and  men* 
dacity  he  meets  with,  and  bequeaths 
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the  question  to  some  official  uD(]erlin<ry 
meet  partisan  for  the  mock  jiatriot  he 
treats  with." 

**  But  the  expedition  win  sail,  gene- 
ral?*" asked  I,  sadly  discomfite<l  by 
this  tone  of  despondency. 

He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  for 
some  time  absoitted  in  his  own  thoughts. 
At  hist  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "  1  ou 
ought  to  lie  in  the  army  of  Italy,  boy ; 
the  mat  teacher  of  war  is  there.*' 

•*  1  know  it,  sir,  but  my  whole  heart 
is  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  Ireland 
has  a  ckiim  on  all  who  derived  even  a 
name  finom  her  soiL  Do  you  not  be- 
licTe  that  the  expedition  wiU  sail  ?" 

Again  he  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Mt.  Madyett  would  say  yes,"  said 
he,  Boomfnlly,**  though,  certes,  he  would 
not  Toluntecr  to  bear  it  company." 

*'  Colond  Cherin,  general!"  said  the 
Talety  as  he  flung  open  the  door  for  a 
yooog  officer  in  a  staff  uniform.  I 
arose  at  once  to  withdraw,  but  the 
general  motioned  to  nie  to  wait  in  an 
adj(Mning  room,  as  he  desired  to  speak 
with  me  again. 

Scaredy  fire  minutes  had  elapsed 
when  I  was  summoned  once  more 
before  him. 

«  You  hare  come  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune moment,  Tiemay,"  said  he; 
*'  Colonel  Cherin  informs  mc  that  an 
expedition  is  ready  to  sail  from  Ro- 
chelle  at  the  first  favourable  wind.  Gie> 
neral  Humbert  has  the  command ;  and 
if  you  aire  disposed  to  join  him  I  will 
give  Tou  a  letter  of  presentation.** 

Of  course  I  did  not  hesitate  in  ac 
cepting  the  ofler;  and  while  the  gene- 
ral  drew  over  his  desk  to  write  the  let. 
ter»  I  withdrew  towards  the  window  to 
converse  with  Colonel  Cherin. 

**  You  miffht  have  waited  long 
enough,"  said  he,  laughing,  <'  if  the 
afiir  had  been  in  other  hands  than 
Humbert's.  The  delays  and  discus- 
sions of  the  official  people,  the  difficulty 
of  an^'thing  like  agreement,  the  want 
of  money,  and  fifty  other  causes,  would 
have  detuned  the  fleet  till  the  English 
got  leent  of  the  whole.  But  Humbert 
has  ttkesi  Uie  short  road  in  the  matter. 


He  only  arrived  at  La  Rochelle  five 
davs  ago,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  weigh 
anchor." 

''And  in  what  way  Has  he  acoom* 
plished  this?**  asked  I,  in  some  curio- 
sity. 

''By  a  method,"  replied  he,  laugh* 
ing  again,  "  which  is  usually  reserved 
for  an  enemy's  country.  Growing 
weary  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
minister,  which  seemed  to  make  little 
progress,  and  urged  on  by  the  enthu- 
siastic  stories  of  the  Irish  refugees,  he 
resolved  to  w.'iit  no  longer ;  and  so  he 
has  called  on  the  merchants  and  ma- 
gistrates to  advance  him  a  sum  on 
military  requisition,  together  with  such 
stores  and  necessaries  as  he  stands  in 
need  of." 

"  And  they  have  complied?"  asked  I. 

"  Parbleu !  that  have  they.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  no  other  choice; 
and  m  the  second,  they  are  but  too 
happy  to  get  rid  of  him  and  his  '  Le- 
gion Noir,'  as  they  are  called,  so 
cheaply.  A  thousand  louis  and  a 
thousand  muskets  irould  not  pay  for 
the  damage  of  these  vagabonds  each 
ni^ht  they  spent  in  the  town." 

1  confess  that  this  description  did 
not  tend  to  exalt  the  enthusiasm  I 
had  conceived  for  the  expedition; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  hesitation — too 
late  for  even  a  doubt  Go  forward  I 
should,  whatever  might  come  of  it. 
And  now  the  General  had  finished  his 
letter,  which,  having  sealed  and  ad* 
dressed,  he  gave  into  my  hand,  savings 
"  This  will  very  probably  obtain  you 
promotion,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  on 
the  first  vacancy.  Good  bye,  my  lad ; 
there  may  be  hard  knocks  ^oing  where 
you  will  be,  but  Tm  certam  you'll  not 
disgrace  the  good  name  you  bear,  nor 
the  true  cause  for  which  you  are  fight- 
ing. I  would  that  I  had  youth  and 
strength  to  stand  beside  you  in  the 
struggle.     Good  bve." 

He  shook  me  adectionately  by  both 
hands;  the  Colonel,  too,  bade  me 
adieu  not  less  cordially;  and  I  took 
my  leave  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude  and  delight. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


X.A   ROCRKLLK. 


La  Rochkllb  is  a  quiet  Httle  town  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  almost  closed  up  by  two 
islaadi.    There  is  a  sleepy,  peaceful 


air  about  the  place — a  sort  of  drowsy 
languor  pervades  everything  and  every 
body  about  it,  that  tells  ol*  a  town 
whose  days  of  bus}*  pro^rity  hav9 
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lonp^  since  passed  hp-,  and  which  is 
dragging  out  life,  like  some  retired 
tra(lc8in:in  —  too  poor  for  splendour, 
but  rich  enough  to  be  idle.  A  long 
avenue  of  lime-trees  encloses  the  har- 
bour; and  here  the  merchants  conduct 
their  bargains,  while  their  wives,  seated 
beneath  the  shade,  discuss  the  gossip 
of  the  place  over  their  work.  All  is 
patriarcnal  and  primitive  as  Holland 
itself;  the  very  courtesies  of  life  ex- 
hibiting that  ponderous  stateliness 
which  insensibly  reminds  one  of  the 
land  of  dykes  and  broad  breeches. 
It  is  the  least  <* French"  of  any 
town  I  have  ever  seen  in  France ;  none 
of  that  light  merriment,  that  gay  vola- 
tility  of  voice  and  air  which  form  the 
usual  atmosphere  of  a  French  town. 
All  IS  still,  orderly,  and  sombre ;  and 
yet  on  the  night  in  which — something 
more  than  fifly  years  back — I  first  en- 
tered it,  a  very  different  scene  was 
presented  to  my  eyes. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  bv  a 
moon  nearly  full,  the  diligence  rattled 
along  the  covered  ways  of  the  old  for- 
tress, and  crossing  many  a  moat  and 
drawbridge,  the  scenes  of  a  once  glo- 
rious struggle,  entered  the  narrow 
streets,  traversed  a  wide  place,  and 
drew  up  within  the  ample  portals  of 
"  La  Poste." 

Before  I  could  remove  the  wide 
capote  which  I  wore,  the  waiter  ushered 
me  into  a  large  salon  where  a  party  of 
about  fortv  persons  were  seated  at 
supper.  Witn  a  few  exceptions  they 
were  all  military  officers,  and  sous- 
ofHciers  of  the  expedition,  whose  noisy 
gaiety  and  boisterous  mirth  sufficiently 
attested  that  the  entertainment  had 
begun  a  considerable  time  before. 

A  profusion  of  bottles,  some  empty, 
others  in  the  way  to  become  so,  cover- 
ed  the  table,  amidst  which  lay  the 
fragments  of  a  common  table-d'hote 
supper — large  dishes  of  cigars  and 
basins  of  tobacco  figuring  beside  the 
omelettes  and  the  samd. 

The  noise,  the  crash,  the  heat,  the 
smoke,  and  the  confusion_the  clinking 
of  glasses,  the  singing,  and  the  speech- 
making,  made  a  scene  of  such  turmoil 
and  uproar,  that  I  would  gladly  have 
retired  to  some  quieter  atmosphere, 
when  suddenly  an  accidental  glimpse 
of  my  uniform  caught  some  eyes  among 
the  revellers,  and  a  shout  was  raised  of 
"  Holloa,  comi*ados  I  here's  one  of  the 
*  Gardes*  among  us."  And  at  once  the 
whole  assembly  rose  up  to  greet  me. 


For  full  ten  minutes  I  had  to  submit 
to  a  series  of  salutations,  which  led  to 
every  form,  from  hand-shaking  and 
embracing  to  kissing ;  while,  penectly 
unconscious  of  any  cause  for  my  popu- 
larity, I  went  through  the  ceremo- 
nies like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Where's  Kilmaine  ?"  "  What  of 
Hardy  ?"  "  Is  Grouchy  coming  ?" 
'*  Can  the  Brest  fleet  sail  i"  "  How 
numy  line-of-battle  ships  have  they  ?" 
"  Whafs  the  artillery  force?"  "Have 
you  brought  any  money  ?"  This  last 
question,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  was 
suddenly  poured  in  upon  me,  and  with 
a  fortunate  degree  of  rapidity,  that  I 
had  no  time  for  a  reply,  had  I  even  the 
means  of  making  one. 

"  Let  the  lad  nave  a  seat  and  a  glass 
of  wine  before  he  submits  to  this  in- 
terrogatory," said  a  fine,  joUy-looking 
old  chef-d'escadron  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  while  he  made  a  place  for  me  at 
his  side.  <*Kow  tell  us,  boy,  what 
number  of  the  Gardes  are  to  be  of  our 
party  ?" 

I  looked  a  little  blank  at  the  ques- 
tion,  for  in  truth  I  had  not  heanl  of 
the  corps  before,  nor  was  I  aware  that 
it  was  their  uniform  I  was  then  wear- 
ing. 

*'Come,  come,  be  frank  with  us^ 
lad,"  said  he ;  *'  we  are  all  comrades 
here.     Confound  secrecy,  say  L" 

**  Ay,  ay,"  cried  the  whole  assem- 
bly together — **  confound  secrecy.  We 
are  not  bandits  nor  highwaymen ;  we 
have  no  need  of  conceidment." 

"  1*11  be  as  frank  as  you  can  wish, 
comrades,"  said  I;  ''  and  if  I  lose  some 
importance  in  your  eyes  by  owning 
that  I  am  not  the  master  of  a  single 
state  secret,  I  prefer  to  tell  you  so,  to 
attempting  any  unworthy  disguise.  I 
come  here,  by  orders  from  General 
Kilmaine,  to  join  your  expedition ;  and 
except  this  letter  for  General  Hum- 
bert, I  have  no  claim  to  any  consider- 
ation whatever." 

The  old  chef  took  the  letter  from 
my  hands  and  examined  the  seal  and 
superscription  carefully,  and  then  pass- 
ed tlie  document  down  the  table  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  rest. 

While  I  continued  to  watch  with 
anxious  eyes  the  letter  on  which  so 
much  of  my  own  fate  depended,  a  low 
whispering  conversation  went  on  at 
my  side,  at  the  end  of  which  the  chef 
said — 

"It*s  more' than  likely,  hid«  that 
your  regiment  is  not  coming ;  but  our 
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rrenrral  is  not  to  be  baulked  for  that. 
Go  be  will ;  and  let  the  ^oTernmexit 
look  to  themselves  if  ho  is  not  sup- 
ported. At  ell  events^  you  had  better 
see  General  Humbert  at  once ;  there's 
no  saying  what  that  dispatch  may 
coqtain.  Santerroi  conduct  him  up 
stairs." 

A  smart  young  felbw  arose  at  the 
bidding,  and  b^oned  me  to  follow 
him. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we 
forced  our  way  up  stairs,  down  which 
porters*  and  sailors,  and  soldiers  were 
now  carrying  a  number  of  heavy  trunks 
and  packing-cases.  At  last  we  gained 
an  ante-room,  where  confusion  seem- 
ed at  its  highest,  crowded  as  it  was  by 
soldiers,  the  greater  number  of  them 
intoxicated,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
riotous  and  insolent  insubordination* 
Amongst  these  were  a  number  of  the 
townspeople,  eager  to  prefer  com- 
phiints  for  outrage  and  robbery,  but 
whose  subdued  voices  were  drowned 
amid  the  clamour  of  their  oppressors. 
Meanwhile,  clerks  were  writing  away 
receipts  for  stolen  and  pilWed  articles, 
and  which,  signed  with  the  name  of 
the  genera],  were  grasped  at  with 
eager  avidity.  Even  personal  injuries 
were  requitedin  the  same  cheap  fashion, 
orders  on  the  national  treasury  being 
freely  issued  for  damaged  noses  and 
smashed  heads,  and  gratefully  received 
by  the  confiding  populace. 

**  If  the  wind  draws  a  little  more  to 
the  southward  before  morning,  well 
pay  our  debts  with  the  top-sail  sheet, 
and  it  will  be  somewhat  shorter,  ami 
to  the  full  as  honest,"  said  a  man  in  a 
naval  uniform. 

<' Where's  the  officerof  the  ^Regiment 
des  Guides,' "  cried  a  soldier  from  the 
door  at  the  further  end  of  the  room ; 
and  before  I  had  time  to  think  over 
the  designation  of  rank  given  me,  I 
was  hurried  into  the  general's  pre- 
sence. 

General  Humbert,  whose  age  mi^t 
have  been  thirty-eight  or  forty,  was  a 
tall,  welUbuilt,  but  somewhat  over-cor- 
pulent man ;  his  features  frank  and 
manly,  but  with  a  dash  of  coarseness 
in  their  expression,  particuhirly  about 
this  mouth;  a  sabre-cut,  which  had 
divided  the  upper  lip,  and  whoso  cica- 
trix was  then  seen  through  his  mousv 
taohe,  heightening  the  e&ct  of  his  si- 
nister look ;  his  carriage  was  singularly 
erect  and  soldierlike,  but  all  his  ges- 
tures betrayed  the  habits  of  one  who 


hail  risen  from  the  mnks,  and  was  not 
unwilling  to  revive  the  recollection. 

He  was  parading  the  room  from  end 
to  end  when  I  entered,  stopping  occa? 
sionally  to  look  out  from  an  open  win- 
dow upon  tlie  bav,  where  by  the  clear 
moonlight  might  be  seen  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  at  anchor.  Two  oi&cers  of  his  staff 
were  writing  busily  at  a  table,  whence  the 
mateiials  of  a  supper  had  not  yet  been 
removed.  They  did  not  look  up  as  I 
came  forward,  nor  did  he  notice  me  in 
any  way  for  several  minutes.  Suddenly 
he  turned  towards  me,  and  snatchiuff 
the  letter  I  held  in  my  hand,  proceeded 
to  read  it.  A  burst  of  coarse  laughter 
broke  from  him  as  he  perused  the  lines ; 
and  then  throwing  down  the  paper  on 
the  table,  he  cried  out-- 

''  So  much  for  Kilmaine's  contin- 
gent. I  asked  for  a  company  of  en- 
gineers and  a  battalion  of  *  les  Gardes,' 
and  they  send  me  a  boy  from  the  ca- 
valry.scnool  of  Saumur.  I  tcU  them 
that  I  want  some  fellows  conversant 
with  the  lanffuage  and  the  people,  able 
to  treat  with  the  peasantry,  and  ac- 
quainted with  their  habits,  and  here  I 
have  got  a  raw  youth  whose  highest  ac- 
quirement in  au  likelihood  is  to  daub  a 
map  witb  water-colours,  or  take  fbrtifi^ 
cations  with  a  pair  of  compasses  1  I 
wish  I  had  some  of  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen in  the  trenches  for  a  few  hours. 
Parbleu  I  I  think  I  could  teach  them 
something  they'd  not  learn  from  Citizen 
Carnot.  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  turning 
abruptly  towards  me,  « how  many 
battalions  of  the  *  Guides'  are  conu 
pleted  r 

^*  I  cannot  tell,  general,"  was  my 
timid  answer. 

**  Where  are  they  stationed  ?" 

**  Of  that  also  I  am  ignorant,  sir." 

"  Feste  1"  cried  he,  stamping  his  foot 
passionately;  then  suddenly  checking 
nis  anger,  ne  asked,  "  How  many  are 
coming  tojoin  this  expedition?  Is  there 
a  regiment,  a  battalion,  a  company  ? 
Can  you  tell  mo  with  certainty  that  a 
sergeant's-guard  is  on  the  way  hither?" 

"  I  cannot,  sir ;  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  regiment  in  ques- 
tion." 

f*  You  have  never  seen  it  ?"  cried  he, 
Tehemently. 

"Never,  sir." 

"  This  exceeds  all  belief,"  exchumed 
he,  with  a  crash  of  his  closed  fist  upon 
the  table.  "  Three  weeks  letter-writing  I 
Estafcttes,  orderlies,  anil  special  cou- 
riers to  no  end !  And  here  we  have  an 
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unfledged  cur  from  a  cavalr}'  insiitnto, 
when  I  asked  for  a  strong  rciuforce- 
mcnt.  Then  what  brought  you  here, 
boy?" 

''  To  join  your  expedition»  general." 

<*  Have  they  told  you  it  was  a  holi- 
day.party  that  we  had  planned  ?  Did 
they  say  it  was  a  junketting  we  were 
bent  upon  ?" 

<'  If  they  had^  sir,  I  would  not  have 
come." 

''  The  greater  fool  you,  then  1  that's 
all,"  cried  he,  laughing ;  "  when  I  was 
vour  age  I'd  not  nave  hesitated  twice 
between  a  merry-making  and  a  bayonet- 
charee." 

while  he  was  thus  speaking,  he  never 
ceased  to  sign  his  name  to  every  paper 
placed  before  him  by  one  or  other  of 
the  secretaries. 

**No,  parbleul"  he  went  on,  "La 
maitresse  before  the  mitraille  any  day 
for  me.  But  what's  all  this,  Girard. 
Here  I'm  issuing  orders  upon  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands without  let  or  compunction." 

The  aide-de-camp  whispered  a  word 
or  two  in  a  low  tone. 

<'  I  know  ity  Lid ;  I  know  it  well," 
said  the  general,  laughing  heartily ;  ^'I 
only  pray  that  all  our  requisitions  mav 
be  as  easily  obtained  in  nature.  Well, 
Monsieur  le  Garde,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  you." 

*<  Not  refuse  me,  I  hope,  general," 
said  I,  diffidently. 

"  Not  refuse  you,  certainly ;  but  in 
what  capacity  to  take  you,  lad,  that's 
the  question.  If  you  had  served — if 
you  had  even  walked  a  campaign         ■" 

'^  So  I  have,  general — ^this  will  show 
you  where  I  have  been ;"  and  I  handed 
bim  the  "livret"  which  every  soldier 
carries  of  his  conduct  and  career. 

He  took  the  book,  and  casting  his 
eyes  hastily  over  it,  excbiimcd — 

"  Why,  what's  this,  lad  ?  You've 
been  at  Kehl,  at  Emenendingen,  atRor* 
shach,  at  Huyningen,  through  all  that 
Black  Forest  affiiir  with  Moreau  I  You 
hate  seen  smoke,  then.  Ay  I  I  see 
honourable  mention  of  you  besides,  for 
readiness  in  the  field  and  zeal  during 
action.  What  1  more  brandy  1  Gi- 
rard. Why  our  Irish  friends  must  have 
been  exceedingly  thirsty  I've  given 
them  credit  for  something  like  ten  thou- 
sand *<  velts"  already  I  No  matter,  the 
poor  fellows  may  have  to  put  up  with 
short  rations  for  all  this  yet — and  there 
goes  my  signature  once  more.  Whnt 
does  that  blue  light  mean,  Girard  ?" 


said  he,  pointing  to  a  bright  blue  star 
that  shone  from  a  mast  of  one  of  the 
ships  of  war. 

<*  That  is  the  signal,  general,  that 
the  embarkation  of  the  artillery  is 
complete." 

"Parbleu !"  said  he,  with  a  laugh, 
''  it  need  not  have  taken  long ;  they've 
given  in  two  batteries  of  eights,  and 
one  of  them  has  not  a  gun  fit  for 
service.  Tliere  goes  a  rocket,  now. 
Isn't  that  the  signal  to  heave  short  on 
the  anchors ?  xes,  to  be  sure.  And 
now  it  is  answered  by  the  other !  Ha ! 
lads,  this  does  look  like  business  at 
kstl" 

The  door  opened  as  he  spoke,  and  a 
naval  officer  entered. 

"  The  wind  is  drawing  round  to  the 
south,  ^neral;  we  can  weigh  with 
the  ebb  if  you  wish  it." 

"  Wish  It  I— if  1  wish  it  1  Yes,  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul  I  do !  I  am 
rust  as  sick  of  La  Rochelle  as  is  La 
Kochclle  of  me.  The  salute  that  an- 
nounces our  departure  will  be  a  '  feu- 
de-joie*  to  both  of  us !  Ay,  sir,  tell 
your  captain  that  I  need  no  further 
notice  than  that  he  is  ready.  Girard, 
see  to  it  that  the  marauders  are  sent 
on  board  in  irons.  The  fellows  must 
learn  at  once  that  discipline  begins 
when  we  trip  our  anchors.  As  for 
you,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "you 
shall  act  upon  my  staff  with  provisional 
rank  as  sous-lieutenant:  time  will  show 
if  the  grade  should  be  confirmed.  And 
now  hasten  down  to  the  quay,  and 
put  yourself  under  Colonel  Leirasin's 
orders." 

Colonel  Lerrasin,  the  second  in 
command,  was,  in  many  respects,  the 
very  opposite  of  Humbert.  Sharp, 
petulant,  and  irascible,  he  seemed 
quite  to  overlook  the  fact,  that,  in  an 
expedition  which  was  little  better  than 
a  foray,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  discip- 
line, and  many  irregularities  at  least 
winked  at,  which,  in  stricter  seasons, 
would  call  for  punishment.  The  con- 
seqaence  was,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  force  went  on  bc^rd  under  ar- 
rest, and  many  actually  in  irons.  The 
Irish  were,  without  a  single  exception, 
all  drunk;  and  the  English  soldiers, 
who  had  procured  their  liberation  from 
imprisonment  on  condition  of  joining 
the  expedition,  had  made  sufficiently 
free  with  the  brandy-bottle,  to  for- 
get their  new  alliance,  and  vent  their 
hatred  of  France  and  Frenchmen  ia 
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expressions  whose  only  alleviation  was, 
that  they  were  nearly  unintelligible. 

Such  a  scene  of  uproar,  discord,  and 
insubordination  never  was  seen.  The 
relative  conditions  of  guard  and  pri- 
soner  elicited  national  animosities  that 
were  scarcely  even  dormant,  and  many 
a  bloody  encounter  took  place  between 
those  whose  instinct  was  too  powerful 
to  feel  themselves  anything  out  ene- 
mies. A  cry,  too,  was  raised,  that  it 
was  meant  to  betray  the  whole  expe- 
dition to  the  English,  whose  fleet,  it 
was  asserted,  had  been  seen  off  Oleron 
that  morning ;  and  although  there  was 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  the  belief,  it  served  to  increase  the 
alarm  and  con^sion.  Whether  origi- 
nating or  not  with  the  Irish,  I  cannot 
sajr,  but  certainly  thej  took  advantage 
of  it  to  avoid  embarking;  and  now  1^ 

Sji  a  schism  which  threatened  to  wreck 
e  whole  expedition,  even  in  the  har- 
bour. 

The  Irish,  as  indijQferent  to  the  call 
of  discipline  as  they  were  ignorant  of 
French,  refused  to  obey  orders  save 
from  officers  of  their  own  country ; 
and  although  Lerrasin  ordered  two 
companies  to  **  load  with  ball  and  fire 
low,'*  the  similar  note  for  preparation 
from  the  insurgents  induced  him  to  re- 
scind the  command  and  tiy  a  compro- 
mise. In  this  crisis  I  was  sent  by 
Lerrasin  to  fetch  what  was  called  the 
<' Committee,"  the  three  Irish  depu- 
ties who  accompanied  the  force.  They 
had  already  gone  aboard  of  the  Deda- 
lus,  little  foreseeing  the  difficulties  that 
were  to  arise  on  shore. 

Seated  in  a  small  cabin  next  the 
wardroom,  I  found  these  three  gentle- 
men, whose  names  were  Tone,  Teel- 
ing,  and  Sullivan.  Their  attitudes  were 
gloomy  and  despondent,  and  their 
looks  anything  but  encouraging  as  I 
entered.  A  paper  on  which  a  few 
words  had  been  scrawled,  and  signed 
with  their  three  names  underneath,  lay 
before  them,  and  on  this  their  eyes 
were  bent  with  a  sad  and  deep  mean- 
ing. I  knew  not  then  what  it  meant, 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a 
compact  formally  entered  into  and 
drawn  ap,  that  if,  b^  the  chance  of 
war,  they  should  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  they  would  anticipate  their  fate 
by  suicide,  but  leave  to  the  English 
government  all  the  ignominy  and  dis- 
grace of  their  death. 

They  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  mc 
as  I  came  forward,  and  even  when  I 


delivered  my  message  they  heard  it 
with  a  half  indifierence. 

'*  What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  sir  ?" 
said  Teeling,  the  eldest  of  the  party. 
**  We  hold  no  command  in  the  service. 
It  was  against  our  advice  and  counsel 
that  vou  accepted  these  volunteers  at 
all.   We  have  no  influence  over  them." 

'*  Not  the  slightest,"  broke  in  Tone. 
<*  These  fellows  are  bad  soldiers  and 
worse  Irishmen.  The  expedition  will 
do  better  without  them." 

**  And  they  better  without  the  ex- 
pedition," muttered  Sullivan,  drily. 

''But  you  will  come,  gentlemen, 
and  speak  to  them,"  said  I.  ''You 
can  at  least  assure  them  that  their 
suspicions  are  unfounded." 

"  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  Sullivan, 
"we  can  do  so,  but  with  what  success? 
No,  no.  If  you  can't  maintain  discip- 
line here  on  your  own  soil,  you'll 
make  a  bad  hand  of  doing  it  when  you 
have  your  foot  on  Irish  ground.  And, 
afler  all,  I  for  one  am  not  surprised 
at  the  report  fining  credence." 

"  How  so,  sir,"  asked  I,  indignantly. 

"Simply  that  when  a  promise  of 
fifleen  thousand  men  dwindles  down  to 
a  force  of  eight  hundred ;  when  a 
hundi-ed  thousand  stand  of  arms  come 
to  be  represented  by  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand ;  when  an  expedition,  pledged  by 
a  government,  has  fallen  down  to  a 
marauding  party ;  when  Hoche  or 
Eleber  —  But  never  mind,  I  al- 
wa^'s  swore  that  if  you  sent  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  that  I'd  go  with  them." 

A  musket-shot  here  was  heard,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  volley  and  a  cheer, 
and,  in  an  agonv  of  anxiety,  I  rushed 
to  the  deck.  Although  above  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  we  could  see  the 
movement  of  troops  hither  and  thither, 
and  hear  the  loud  words  of  command. 
Whatever  the  struggle,  it  was  over  in 
a  moment,  and  now  we  saw  the  troops 
descending  the  steps  to  the  boats. 
With  an  inconceivable  speed  the  men 
fell  into  their  places,  and,  urged  on 
by  the  long  sweeps,  the  heavy  launches 
swept  across  the  calm  water  of  the  bay. 

If  a  cautious  reserve  prevented  any 
open  questioning  as  to  the  late  aflray, 
the  second  boat  which  came  alongside 
revealed  some  of  its  terrible  conse- 
quences. Seven  wounded  soldiers  were 
assisted  up  the  side  by  their  comrades, 
and  in  total  silence  conveyed  to  their 
station  between  decks. 

"A  bad  augury  this !"  muttered  Sul- 
livan, as  his  eve  followed  them.  '•  Thcv 
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tiiicrlit  fts  well  have  leH  that  work  for 
the  English !" 

**A  fiwiffc  stx-oar 'boat,  with  the 
tricolour  flag  floating  for  a  flag-staiT 
at  her  stern,  now  skimmed  along 
toward  us,  and  as  she  came  nearer 
we  could  recognise  the  uniforms  of 
the  officers  of  Humbert's  staff,  while 
the  burly  figure  of  the  general  himself 
was  soon  distinguishable  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

As  he  stepped  up  the  ladder,  not  a 


trace  of  displeasure  could  be  seen  on 
his  broad  bold  feattircs.  Greeting  the 
assembled  officers  with  a  smile,  he 
asked  how  the  wind  was  ? 

"  All  fair,  and  freshening  ftt  cnrefy 
moment,*'  was  the  answer. 

"May  it  continue!"  cried  he,  "fer- 
Tently.  "  *•  Welcome  a  hurricatiei  if  it 
only  waft  us  westward  I " 

The  foresail  fiUed  out  as  he  8poke« 
the  hcarr  mass  beared  orer  to  thd 
wind,  and  we  began  our  voyage. 


THC   METHOD   OF  DITIKE   GOVEBHMENT.* 


The  injury  done  by  rague  and  inde- 
terminate notions  in  practical  sciences, 
such  as  theology,  morals,  and  politics, 
has  been  happily  illustrated  by  the  pa- 
i*allcl  instance  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  a  fog  in  London.  The  danger  of 
the  case  arises  Iroin  the  mixture  of  light 
and  obscurity.  If  the  priration  of  li^ht 
were  total,  and  the  darkness  were,  Ifke 
that  of  Egypt,  "  a  darkness  that  might 
be  felt,"  an  entire  suspension  of  human 
activity  would  ensue.  **  I'hey  saw  not 
one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place.'*  But  the  mixture  of  light  is  lust 
sufficient  to  tempt  men  to  continue 
their  business,  and  venture  abroad, 
though  not  enough  to  save  them  from 
the  risk  of  running  against  a  lamp, 
post,  or  stumbling  down  a  cellar.  So 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  an  intellectual 
haze,  the  great  danger  isj  that  those 
whose  understandings  are  informed 
with  nothing  better  than  half- views 
and  indetcrniitiate  notions,  will,  never- 
theless, judge  and  act  as  vigorously  as 
if  they  were  judging  and  acting  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  clear  reason. 

But  there  is  another  peculiar  danger 
cotinccted  with  some  intellectual  fogs, 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  paral- 
lel. The  citizens  of  London,  though 
pretty  well  habituated  to  November 
mists,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  known  to  full 
in  Ivve  with  the  grand  obscurity  of  that 
mysterious  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
pcreuadc  theiiiselves  that  they  could 
then  cross  Fleet-street  most  safely  when 
they  could  not  distinguish  an  omnibus 


fVom  a  dog-cart.  But  let  the  render 
imagine  to  himself j  if  he  can,  a  mist 
so  resplendent  with  gay,  prismatic  co- 
lours, such  "a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
golden  air,*'  as  that  men  should  begin 
to  forget  its  inconvenience  in  their  ad- 
miration of  its  beauty,  and  a  kind  of 
tiebular  taste  should  prevail  for  pre- 
ferring this  glorious  dimness  to  the 
vulgar  clarity  of  com  mon  day.  Nothing 
short  of  such  a  case  as  this  would  af- 
ford a  parallel  for  the  mischief  done  to 
the  public  mind  by  those  writers,  at 
present  so  popular  in  England  and 
America,  who  have  long  b^n  aocus. 
toming  their  diseijiles  to  admire,  as  a 
style  trtily  philosophical,  what  can 
hardly  be  described  otherwise  than  as 
a  certain  haze  of  wonls  imperfbctly 
understood,  through  which  some  re- 
mote ideas,  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
their  outlines,  looni^  as  it  were^  upon 
the  view  in  a  dusky  kind  of  grandeur 
which  Vastly  exaggerates  their  propor* 
tiotis. 

It  is  cliiefly  in  such  foggy  fbrms  that 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  G«r- 
tnany  is  every  day  exerclsmg  an  in- 
creasing influence  on  the  Popular  lite- 
rature of  England:  and  its  practical 
effect  seems  to  be  felt  much  more  in 
the  production  of  a  distaste,  and  even 
contempt  for  all  metaphysics  or  tlieo- 
logy  of  hoiue-grewth,  than  in  substi- 
tuting anything  definite  in  their  place. 
It  has  been,  iudeed,  sufEciently  instil- 
led into  men's  minds,  that  Uermau 
philosophy  is  something  fkr  more  pro. 


•  "  The  Methotl  of  tlic  Divine  Oovenimcut,  Phybical  and  Moml."  By  Uev.  JiUnes  Bl'CWi, 
A.M.     Iv.linburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Kuox.     1850.     8vo.,  pp.  640. 
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found  than  anything  hitherto  extant  in 
our  native  literature;  but  what  that 
profound  something  is,  appears  not  at 
all  so  generally  understooa  by  tlie  mass 
of  its  admirers.  We  are  willing  to 
assume  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  have  set  the  fashion  m  this 
casei  have,  in  their  own  private  studies, 
acquired  a  more  exact  and  complete 
acquaintance  with  it  than  they  deem  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  in  their  writings : 
but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  a  large 
pi-oportion  of  their  followers  have  been 
content  to  take  matters  upon  trusty 
and  believe  with  an  implicit  faith  that 
what  they  perceive  to  be  very  hard 
thinking,  is  very  accurate  thinking 
also.  However  that  mav  bo,  tran- 
scendentalism is  unquestionably  the 
vogue  at  present.  How  long  it  may 
continue  so,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  calcu* 
late.  We,  in  these  countries,  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  apt  to  lag  be- 
hind the  rest  of  Europe  in  matters  of 
fashion.  We  take  up  some  peculiarity 
just  when  it  has  become  so  soiled  and 
common  in  the  place  of  its  nativity,  as 
to  be  there  passmg  out  of  repute.  As 
Falstaff  would  express  it,  "  We  sing 
the  tunes  the  carmen  whistle."  In 
Germany  itself,  that  grotesque  dress 
of  mysticism  in  which  Uieir  philosophy 
was  at  first  invested,  and  which  gave 
it  an  air  at  once  so  strange  and  strik- 
ing, is  beginning  to  be  thought  rather 
an  incunibrance  than  an  advantage; 
and  some  of  the  younger  Hegelinus 
have  startled  their  more  ceremonious 
elders  by  presenting  them  with  the 
principles  of  the  sects,  faithfully,  but 
somewhat  coarsely,  rendered  into  the 
vulgar  tongue*  It  seems  to  be  felt, 
even  there,  that  to  produce  a  perma- 
nent, as  well  as  a  strong  efiect  upon 
the  popular  mind,  matter-of-fact  in  a 
plain  style  must  be  set  before  it ;  and 
probably  the  author  whose  book  we 
purpose  to  review,  has  exercised  a 
sound  discretion,  as  well  as  shown  a 
just  taste,  in  calculating  his  argument, 
Doth  in  matter  and  manner,  rather  for 
cominz  than  for  present  popularity. 
Kot  that  he  has  n^lected  altogether 
to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces  at  present 
worshipped  by  the  reading  public.  He 
has  done  so,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
rather  too  largelv.  Though  there  be 
no  mysticism,  tnere  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  rhetoric,  and  that  peculiar 
kind  of  redundant  illustration  which, 
like  Homers  similes,  runs  wild  into 
episode.    A  literary  Cuvicr  would  set 


him  down  as  Chalmero-Butlerian,  But 
the  sobriety  of  his  principles,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  arguments,  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  aim,  would  redeem  in  our 
eyes  a  thousand  greater  faults  of  man- 
ner than  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
him. 

The  practical  knowledge  which  the 
disciples  of  Butler  love  best  to  study, 
is  the  knowledge  of  things  and  persons, 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but  as 
they  are  in  respect  of  us.  The  ambi- 
tious mind  of  man  naturally  grasps 
first  at  the  former  sort  of  knowledge, 
supposing  that,  having  gained  it,  the 
other  will  follow  as  a  corollary.  No 
doubt  such  is  the  highest  form  of  know- 
ledge where  it  is  attainable;  but  it 
seems  attainable  only  in  a  few  cases,  if 
any,  and  those  of  no  great  practical 
importance.     The  great  mass  of  our 

1>ractical  knowledge  consists  in  a  know- 
edge  of  the  relations — not  of  the  es- 
sences of  things — a  knowledge  not  so 
much  derived  by  deductive  infer- 
ence, as  reached  by  inductive  observa- 
tion. Mr.  M*Cosh*s  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  can  be  learned  by  observa- 
tion of  the  method  of  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  physical  and  moral. 
Such  an  inquiry  seems,  like  Bishop 
Butler's  great  work,  to  assume,  in  the 
outset,  the  existence  of  the  Deity;  and 
though  the  state  of  the  controversy 
with  infidels  in  the  last  century  made 
such  an  assumption  safe  theuy  matters 
have  so  changea  their  aspect  at  present, 
that,  finding  Deism  no  longer  tenable, 
the  enemy  nas  preferred  the  bolder 
position  of  Atheism,  witlidrawing  from 
the  open  plain  of  experience  to  those 
mountains  of  fundamental  principles, 
which,  as  this  author  eloquently  says, 
is  a  region  "  often  covered  with  clouds, 
but  where  all  the  streams  of  science 
have  their  fountains."  From  these 
fastnesses,  Mr.  M'Cosh  undertakes  to 
dislodge  thfc  adversary.  Yet  we  have 
some  doubts  whether,  after  all,  the  ex- 
])edition  be  absolutely  necessary.  As 
there  is  plainly  no  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  a  physical  and  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe,  so  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  proof  that  the  course  of 
things  is  as  if  there  were  such  a  Gover- 
nor, is  in  itself  a  legitimate  proof  of 
his  existence.  But  our  duty  at  present 
is  to  attend  our  author,  not  to  guide 
him. 

**  General  laws  "are,  .according  to 
the  cant  of  modem  Infidelity,  the  true 
substitute  for  the  old  idea  of  God. 
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The  phrase  is  one  of  most  convenient 
ambiguity  to  the  employers  of  it,  and 
the  first  business  of  the  aulhor  is  to 
distinguish  its  various  meanings.  He 
specifies  three  several  significations 
•which  it  may  bear: — 1.  The  proper- 
ties of  bodies.  But  these  cannot,  with 
any  plausibility,  be  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  the  course  of  nature^  because 
bodies  require  a  certain  combination 
and  adjustment,  before  they  can  act 
upon  one  another,  and  it  is  only  upon 
one  another  that  they  act.  No  material 
substance  changes  spontaneously,  but> 
when  severed  from  external  agents, 
remains  for  ever  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  when  the  sepai*ation  took  place. 

Hence  we  come  (2),  to  another 
meaning:  the  action  of  two  or  more 
substances  so  adjtuted  as  to  make  their 
properties  active.  Here,  indeed,  an 
account  is  given  of  the  effects  resulting 
fTx>m  such  an  adjustment;  but  it  is 
only  given  by  assigning  what  raises 
another  question  as  to  the  cause  deter- 
mining tnat  adjustment  itself.  Baffled 
here,  then,  we  turn  to  tlie  last  meaning 
(3),  a  predication  of  such  resemblance 
as  brings  certain  objects  into  a  common 
class — as  when  we  say  that  all  quadru- 
peds  are  mammalia.  But  in  this  sense, 
to  speak  of  the  oc/ton  of  a  general  law 
is  manifestly  absurd,  because  the  thing 
spoken  of  is  the  mere  enunciation  of  a 
fact. 

The  great  value  of  this  part  of  the 
work  consists  in  bringing  clearly  before 
the  reader  the  fact,  Uiat  wo  must  sup- 
pose an  original  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  elementary  bodies  to  each 
other,  in  certain  definite  combinations, 
to  account  for  the  continued  action  of 
the  machinery  of  the  universe.  If  this 
be  admitted,  then  no  assignment  of 
secondary  physical  causes,  however 
subtle  or  intricate,  can  evade  the  old 
argument  from  design.  It  only  pushes 
it  back ;  and  (what  is  specially  worthy 
of  remark)  increases  the  force  of  its 
recoil  by  every  point  which  it  is  made  to 
recede.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
vou  can  show  demonstrably,  from  the 
known  properties  of  matter,  that  a  cer- 
tain mixture  in  definite  proportions  of 
pases,  acids,  and  earths,  will  devclope 
Itself  into  the  organized  structure  of  a 
plant,  or  an  animal,  and  what  have 
you  shown  but  the  admimblc  simplicity 
of  the  contrivance  by  which  the  Author 
of  nature  secures  his  multiplioil  ends  ? 
The  state  of  science  in  moHci-n  times 
only  ivjjuiiT'i  that,  instead  nt'  ^tol^l>iIlg 


short  at  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
end  is  immediately  obtained,  the  argu- 
ment for  design  should  bottom  itself 
upon  the  selection  of  original  colloca- 
tions or  adjustments  fruitful  in  deve- 
loped mechanism  for  the  attainment  of 
the  Creator's  ends. 

Driven  from  the  shelter  of  ambi^itj" 
afforded  by  the  terra  "  laws,"  the  Athe- 
ist is  reduced  either  (1)  to  deny  that 
tlie  properties  of  bodies  require  mutual 
adjustment  by  some  external  agent, 
and  seek  a  cause  of  development  in 
some  original  property  of  matter  itself; 
or  (2),  to  deny  tnat  a  cause  is  to  he 
sought  at  all,  and  reduce  all  science  to 
a  mere  affair  of  classification  and  ar- 
rangcnient — the  finding  of  the  most 
general  possible  expression  for  the  facts 
of  the  universe. 

This  hitter  evasion  leads  the  author 
into  a  discussion  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tion  concerning  cause  and  effect.  Is 
a  cause  only  an  antecedent  phenome- 
non; an  efiect  a  consequent  pheno- 
menon; and  the  comiexum  between 
them  mer(4y  the  strength  of  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  two  ideas  in  our 
minds  ?  Mr.  M'Cosh  thinks  otherwise. 
He  undertakes  to  establish  that,  while 
the  notion  of  an  effect  is  certainly  that 
of  a  phenomenon — a  change  of  state — 
the  notion  of  the  cause  which  we  feel 
that  such  a  change  requires  is  tluit 
of  a  substance,  endowed  with  certain 
powers  or  properties  by  which  the 
change  is  efiected.  This  statement,  as 
he  remarks,  while  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  notions  of  men's 
minds,  secures  natural  theology  from 
the  attacks  which  some  metaphysicians 
have  made  upon  it  from  this  quarter. 
Admitting  that  material  substances  arc 
real  causes,  brings  witJi  it  no  danger, 
since  experience  shows  that  their  pro- 
perties cannot  act  without  previous  ad- 
1  ustment  and  combination ;  while  the 
limitation  of  effects  to  changes  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  search  for  a  cause  of 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  Supreme. 

Some,  however,  we  apprehend,  there 
will  be,  who,  readily  gnmting  to  this 
author  that  action  and  passion  are 
predicable  only  of  substances,  will  feel 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  allowing  any 
proper  activity  to  matter.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  our  notions  of  distinct 
material  substances  are  vacrue  and  ob- 
scure ;  and  that  some  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  powers  of  material  sub- 
stances  use  expressions  which  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  ivtiiincd 
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certain  obsolete  notions  of  common 
essences  that  arc  probably  foreign  to 
their  thoughts.  What»  e,g,,  is  the  sub- 
stance  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the 

fower  of  the  magnet  to  attract  iron  ? 
t  is  not  surely  intended  that  there  is 
really  but  one  identical  substance  in 
all  matter,  or  in  all  loadstones,  or  that 
the  particular  loadstone  before  us, 
accidentally  cut  to  certain  particular 
dimensions,  becomes,  by  bem^  sepa- 
rated from  the  block,  a  new  smgiuar 
substance.  This  latter  may  be  the 
popular  notion,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
the  scientific  one.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in^  a  vulgar  way  of  thinking,  the 
mind  deals  very  much  pro  arbitrio 
with  material  substances,  narrowing  or 
extending  their  limits  as  suits  its  own 
convenience ;  and  seems  able  and  apt 
to  consider  any  portion  of  matter 
which  it  can  take  in  at  one  view,  and 
shut  off  for  a  time  from  other  things 
by  any  noticeable  limits,  as  a  particu- 
lar substance.  Speaking  scientifically, 
however,  the  substance,  or  rather 
aggregate  of  substances,  intended,  must 
be  some  original  atoms,  of  whose  ex- 
istcnce  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  have 
no  direct  sensible  evidence,  and  of 
which,  unquestionably,  the  mind  takes 
no  conscious  cognizance,  when  itplaces 
the  cause  of  attraction  in  the  magnet. 
But  still,  upon  what  ground,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  even  these  atoms  assert- 
ed to  be  simple  substances?  Their 
little  parts  may  cohere,  if  you  please, 
with  a  force  which  defies  the  known 
powers  of  nature  to  separate  them : — 
still  they  arc  parts  separable  by  Om- 
nipotence and,  when  the  mind  con- 
siders any  one  part  by  itself,  must  it 
not  regard  that  as  a  separate  substance 
as  truly  as  one  solid  inch  in  a  glaps 
decanter  is  really  a  ditTercnt  thing  from 
all  the  contiguous  solid  inches? — or,  to 
put  the  matter  in  another  light,  would 
such  a  force  of  cohesion  as  would  make 
the  decanter  practically  an  atom,  make 
it  also  a  distinct  singular  substance? 
But  if  we  take  refuge  in  Boscovich's 
points  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  is 
not  this  really  to  drop  the  idea  of  mat- 
ter, without  confessing  it  ?  These  and 
many  other  (perhaps  more  important) 
difficulties  will  probably  induce  some 
readers  to  prefer  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Stewart  upon  this  ques- 
tion:— 

"  When   it  is  said,"  he  observes,  "  tliat 
ever}*  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation 
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of  a  canse,  the  word  cause  cxprrssos  some- 
thing which  is  supposed  to  be  neceawirily 
connected  with  tiie  change;  and  without 
which  it  oould  not  have  happened.  Tliis 
may  be  called  the  metaphysical  meanin^c  of 
the  word,  and  such  causes  may  be  called 
metaphysical  or  efficient  causes.  In  natu- 
ral philosophy,  however,  when  we  spenk  of. 
one  tiling  being  the  cause  of  another,  all  that 
we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  con- 
joined, so  that  when  we  see  the  one  we  may 
expect  the  other.  These  conjunctions  we 
learn  from  experience  alone,  and  without  an 
acquaintance  with  them  we  could  not  ac- 
commodate our  conduct  to  the  established 
course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  tlie 
objects  of  our  investigation  in  natural  philoso- 
phy may,    for  the  sake  of  distinction,   bo 

called  physical  causes In 

stating  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of 
the  Dt'ity,  scvend  modem  philosophers  have 
been  at  p  .ins  to  illustrate  that  law  of  our 
nature  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change 
we  perceive  in  the  universe  to  the  operation 
of  an  efficient  cause.  This  reference  is  not 
the  result  of  reasoning,  but  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  sensation,  so  as  to  render  it 
impo»iible  for  us  to  sec  the  change  without 
feeling  a  conviction  of  the  operation  of  some 
cause  by  which  it  was  produced ;  much  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  find  it  to  be 
impossible  to  conceive  a  sensation  without 
being  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  existence 
of  a  sentient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend, 
it  is  that  when  we  see  two  events  constantly 
conjoined,  we  are  led  to  associate  the  idea  of 
causation  or  efficiftncy  with  the  former,  and 
to  refer  to  it  that  power  or  eneigy  by  which 
the  change  was  produced.  .  •  .  It  is  by 
an  association  somewhat  similiar  that  we 
connect  our  sensations  of  colour  with  the 
primary  qualities  of  body.  A  moment's  re- 
flection must  satisfy  any  one  that  the  sen- 
sation of  colour  can  only  reside  in  a  mind  ; 
and  yet  our  natural  bias  is  surely  to  connect 
colour  with  extension  and  figtu^  and  to  con- 
ceive whitey  blue^  and  yellow^  as  something 
spread  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  In  the 
same  way  we  are  led  to  associate  with  in- 
animate matter  the  idea  of  power,  force, 
energy,  and  causation,  which  are  all  attri- 
butes of  mind,  and  can  exist  in  a  mind  only.** 
— Elements  of  P.  of  H  M.,  Chap.  I.  sec  ii. 
pp.  54,  o6. 

In  a  word,  the  person  of  whom  we 
speak  will  be  apt  to  argue  thus  :— 
Mind  is  confessedly  a  cause,  a  sub- 
stantial cause,  of  which,  as  a  cause, 
we  have  direct  evidence  in  our  consci- 
ousness.  We  are  compelled  by  the 
law  of  our  nature  to  conclude  the  ex- 
istence of  a  causal  substance  where  we 
perceive  a  change.  But  that  this  is  a 
material  substance  we  have  no  evi- 
dencc  whatever.     For  it  is  confessed 
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tluitilie  bias  of  our  minds  which  leads 
us,  in  a  particulfir  case,  to  treat  tlie 
iinmediately  contiguous  physical  ante- 
cedent as  the  true  cause,  is  illusory. 
All  we  can  truly  affirm,  upon  any  hypo- 
thesis, wiih  re^ct  to  any   physical 
oonjunctiony  Is,  that  upon  the  prei?cnce 
of  it  certain  effects  will  ensue — that  it 
is  either  the  cause,  or  a  certain  mark  of 
the  presence  of  tlie  cause.  Since,  even 
upon  the    supposition    of  true    ma- 
terial efficient  causes,  how  can  we  bo 
sure  that  the  material  agent  which  pro- 
duces any  given  effiict  may  be  not  the 
sensible  object  with  which  it  is  con- 

i'oined,  but  a  subtle  being  which  has 
itherto,  and  will  for  ever,  elude  hu- 
man observation  ?  There  is,  then,  no 
one  material  substance  which  we  can, 
upon  any  direct  evidence,  pronounce 
to  be  a  cause  in  this  sense  at  all ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  more  philosophical  to 
recognise,  in  such  cases,  the  agency  of 
fiuch  a  substance  as  we  know  to  be 
capable  of  causation. 

jBut  in  pursuing  the  **  springs  of 
knowledge,"  we  have  almost  lost  our- 
selves in  "the  clouds."  Let  us  return 
to  regions  more  level  to  oiu*  capacities. 
Laws  of  nature,  then,  are  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  laws  imposed  by  God  upon 
nature ;  and,  through  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  chapter,  the  author 
proceeds  to  point  out  instauccs  of  the 
adu)tation  of  the  general  laws  of  nature 
to  tne  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
The  mind  is  naturally  fitted  to  love 
the  combination  of  variety  and  same- 
ness, and  the  number  of  elements  in 
the  collocations  of  things  around  is 
sufficient  to  produce  variety  without 
confusion.  The  mind  is  furnished 
with  an  intuition  of  connexions  between 
phenomena — a  natural  vaticination,  as 
berkeley  calls  it,  of  an  expected  order ; 
and  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  a  caus- 
al connexion  between  all  events.  The 
mind  is  fitted  to  gather  knowledge  by 
experience t  and  an  experience  is  pro- 
vided for  it.  Phenomena  have  causes  ; 
substances  arc  so  adjusted  as  to  act ; 
causes  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  gene- 
ral laws  of  succession,  u  e  have  facul- 
ties enabling  us  to  generalise  and  classify 
for  the  attiunment  of  knowledge,  prac- 
tical  and  speculative ;  and  the  princi- 
ple of  order  is  maintained  throughout 
the  world  in  number,  form,  colour,  &c., 
both  in  more  obvious  lines  for  practi- 
cal direction,  and  in  more  intricate 
and  various,  where  only  the  eye  of  the 
philosopher  can  detect  them.      The 


mind  is  made  apt  to  love  the  beautiful, 
and  beauty,  both  moral  and  physical, 
is  presented  to  it. 

13ut  there  is  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  laws  of  nature  which 
thinkinjg  men  have,  in  all  a^es,  rc- 
markecTwith  some  surprise — that  the 
ascertainable  stability  and  universality 
of  those  laws  increases  as  wc  recede 
from  earth,  and  man's  practical  con- 
cerns. The  simplicity  of  the  laws  of 
the  heavenly  boules,  e.  g.,  enables  as 
to  calculate  with  certainty  their  mo- 
tions for  apes  back  and  for  ages  to 
come;  while  the  multiplicity  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  human  affairs  ren- 
dei*s  the  efTects  often  as  irregularly 
variable  as  if  every  cause  had  not  been 
subjected  to  precise  conditions.  Thus, 
in  a  rough  way,  it  may  be  said,  that 
what  is  put  xcithin  our  foresight  is  be- 
yond our  pouter ;  and  what  is  within  our 
power  is  beyond  our  foresight.  It  was 
this  view  of  things  which  led  Aristotle 
to  exclude  Providence  from  sublunary 
afraii*s,  and  compare  the  universe  to  a 
gi*eat  household,  in  which  the  provi- 
dent care  of  the  master  extends  itself 
but  slightly  to  the  crowd  of  slaves  and 
cattle. 

The  common  account  of  the  irreguhiri- 
ties  of  earthly  affairs  b,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary defect  arising  from  the  unavoidable 
crossing  of  the  complex  general  laws 
by  which  they  are  ordered,  and  which 
Omnipotence  itself  could  not  prevent, 
consistently  with  the  use  of  any  ge- 
neral laws  at  all.  But  this  author  is 
dissatisfied  with  that  explanation.  The 
final  end  of  these  irregularities  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  discipline  which  they 
provide  for  parts  of  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  which  would  other- 
wise lack  their  due  culture.  ''The 
recurrences  of  nature  surround  us  by 
[with]  friends  and  familiar  faces  ;  and 
we  feel  that  we  can  walk  with  securitv 
and  composure  in  the  scenes  in  whicli 
our  Maker  has  placed  us.  The  occur- 
rences of  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  us  into  contact  with  new  objects 
and  strangers,  and  quicken  our  ener- 
gies by  means  of  the  feelings  of  cu- 
riosity and  astonL>hment  whieh  arc 
awakened."  But  the  great  reason  of 
these  apparent  in'cgularities  is,  that 
the  interjercnces  of  general  laws  are  so 
calculated  as  to  make  the  course  of 
things  administer  a  particular  provi- 
dence suitable  to  the  ever-changing 
moral  characters  and  conditions  of 
beings  undergoing  a  discipline  for  an- 
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otber  liib.  Tlie  author,  in  short,  adopts, 
to  some  extent,  Leibnitz's  grand  con- 
ception of  a  pre-establishea  harmony 
between  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world,  and  regards  Providence  as  ma- 
nifestxid  in  the  designed  interferences 
of  laws  with  one  another,  not  In  sus- 
pension of  those  laws  by  direct  acts  of 
a   controlling  Divine  power.     There 
are  several  interesting  remarks  upon 
this  view  of  thinw  as  applied  to  the 
great  question  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer; 
but  it  will  probably  be  still  ftlt  by 
many,  that  one  great  moral  difficulty 
remains   untouched.      If  this  be  the 
true  theory  of  prayer,  the  more  fully, 
it  will  be  said,  we  undersUmd  what 
we  arc  really  about  when  we  pray,  the 
better.   It  cannot  be  necessary  for  tlio 
right  use  of  means  that  we  should  put 
out  of  mind  the  true  account  of  their 
utility.     How  can  one  feel  that  it  is 
other  than  an  impediment  to  the  ear- 
nestness of  prayer,  to  have  a  ftill  con- 
viction present  to  his  mind,  that  he  is 
not  now  by  his  supplication  exercising 
any  influence  on  the  Being  whom  he 
addresses,  but  that  the  answer  which 
he  is  to  expect  is  the  pre-arranged  re- 
sult of  causes,  set  in  motion  once  for 
all  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ?     It 
may,  indeed,  tend  to  lessen  this  dif- 
ficulty, to  observe,  that  the  present 
sympathy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Deity 
with  the  suppliant,  is  just  the  same  as 
if  he  were  now  answering  the  prayer 
which  He  long  ago  foresaw ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  wholly  remove 
it;  and  many  minds  will  prefer  recur- 
ring to  the  mysterious  truth  that  time 
has  no  relation  to  the  Deity's  own  ex- 
istence ;  and  considering  that  the  re- 
presentation of  His  acting  now  upon  a 
prasent  supplication,   and  his  having 
foreseen  things  from  the  beginning,  are 
both   only  analogical   representations 
of  a  thing  inconceivable  to  our  minds 
— that  what  takes  place,  with  refer- 
ence to  us  in  successive  duration,  has 
no  succession  in  reference  to  the  Deity. 
What  seems  to  be  really  meant  by  the 
tcrma  foresight,  pre  arrangement,  &c. 
in  such  cases  is — that  the  causes  ^vhich 
(relating  to  us)  tire  antecedent  in  time 
to  a  given  eftect,  are  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  prayer  which  (relatively  to 
us)  is  long  posterior  to  them, 

But  here  again  we  become  aware 
that  we  have  followed  the  author  too 
far  into  the  clouds.  The  author  pas.<cs 
now  from  the  world  without  to  the 
world  within — from  a  survey  of  extci*- 


nal  nature  to  a  survey  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  here  again  we  arc  doomed 
to  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  over 
metaphysics. 

The  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  a  controversy  which  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  has  divided  men's 
opinions,  wherever  and  whenever  the 
human  mind  has  raised  itself  in  any 
degree  to  abstract  speculation.  Pagan 
s(;ience,  when  it  expired,  bequeathed 
this  as  a  fatal  legacy  to  the  Christian 
schools,  where,  blended  with  the  deeper 
interests  of  theological  dispute,  it  has 
arrayed  the  divines  of  Christendom 
on  either  side  as  stern,  if  not  angiy, 
combatants  in  a  protracted  warfire, 
which  has  found  a  battle-field  in  every 
Church  throughout  the  world  j  and 
which,  whatever  tendency  it  may  have 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  has  certainly 
done  little  to  improve  our  charity.  Mr. 
M'Cosh,  we  need  hardly  say,  for  he  is 
a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, declares  fur  necessity;  but  ho 
makes  large  and  candid  admissions  to 
the  maintainers  of  liberty.  He  readily 
gives  up,  as  an  empty  truism,  Edwards* 
dogma,  that  "  the  strongest  motive  de- 
termines the  will ;"  judiciously  observ- 
ing that  the  strongest  motive  can  be 
fixed  no  otherwise  tnan  by  determining 
the  will ;  and  (which  is  still  more  re- 
markable) he  frankly  allows  the  same 
writer's  objections  to  a  self-determiniiig 
power  to  be  no  better  than  childish 
cavils.  However,  upon  explanation, 
it  appears  that  he  holds  the  will  to  be 
self-determined  in  no  other  way  than 
as  the  understanding  is — i.  «.,  to  act 
always  in  accordance  with  its  own  fixed 
laws.  Any  other  freedom  than  this 
he  regards  as  involving  a  surrender  of 
the  great  axiom,  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause — meaning  thereby  a  fixed 
antecedent,  which  will  always  neces- 
sarily be  followed  bv  the  same  effect. 
There  is,  we  appretend,  some  confu- 
sion of  thought  in  the  way  in  which 
this  axiom  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  freedom  of  the  will — aeon- 
fusion  regarding  both  the  character  of 
the  axiom  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  it  speaks  of.  The  axiom 
is  treated  as  if,  in  its  general  expres- 
sion, it  were  engravert  as  an  innate 
maxim  on  the  mind ;  whereas  the  cor- 
rect account  seems  to  be,  that  its  ab- 
stract form  is  only  a  general! satiort 
of  the  particular  intuitive  references 
which,  on  the  occurrences  of  particular 
events,  wc  make  severally  in  each  case 
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to  a  pavlicular  cause.  The  value  of 
the  general  expression  consists  in  its 
correctly  representing  the  particular 
intuitions  oi  the  mind,  and  therefore 
cannot  legitimately  be  made  a  standard 
to  control  them.  If  an  event  can  be 
specified  which  the  mind  does  not  in- 
tuitively refer  to  a  necessary  fixed 
cause>  the  axiom  is  thereby  sulHciently 
shown  not  to  cover  that  case.  Now 
the  maintainers  of  liberty  assert  that 
in  the  case  of  volitions  there  is  no  such 
reference ;  nay  more,  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  self-reproach  there  is  in- 
volved a  consciousness  that,  all  ante- 
cedents remaining  the  same,  the  act  of 
volition  might  have  been  different  from 
what  it  was ;  and  that  this  is  so  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  moral  judgment, 
that  as  soon  as  such  a  conviction  is  ex- 
panged,  and  the  mind  taught  to  rcf^ard 
the  volition  as  the  necessary  result  of 
laws  imposed  b}r  some  other  being,  the 
sense  oi  responsibility  vanishes.  That, 
in  order  to  moral  responsibility,  the  will 
must  be  viewed  as  an  m^x^ — ^  self-act- 
ins  principle — this  author  seems  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  m  his  sense  the  understand. 
ing  is  an  &§pc^.  Yet  no  one  blames 
himself  for  defects  or  errors  of  under- 
standing. 

It  is  vain  to  allege  in  answer  to  this  that 
we  practically  do  discover  laws  neces- 
sarily regulating  the  will.  The  thing  is 
true,  but  it  is  no  answer ;  for  so  far  as 
the  will  is  thus  regulated,  it  afibrds  no 
matter  for  moral  judgments.  No  one 
praises  a  man  for  preferring  pleasure 
to  pain,  where  everything  else  is  equal ; 
and  though  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
criminal  desires  may  produce  a  cha- 
racter (i.  €,,  a  relation  between  those 
desires  and  the  will)  of  incurable  pro- 
clivity to  vice,  our  censure  of  such  a 
character  always  proceeds  on  the  notion 
of  its  having  been  formed  by  voluntary 
indulgence;  and  the  natural  strength 
of  passion  and  natural  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding are  always  allowed  as  ex. 
cuses  diminishing  guilt.  Thus,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  will  approaches  the  state 
of  mechanical  action,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
object  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame.  The  agent  may  be 
disUked  or  admired,  but  not  commend- 
ed or  censured.  Indeed,  it  seems 
strange  that  those  who  speak  so  much 
of  the  character  determining  the  will, 
should  forget  that  the  character,  as 


di.stirjfruishcd  from  mere  nntural  dis- 
position, is  the  creature  of  the  will. 

But  again,  it  is  probable  that  many 
advocates  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
may  complain  that  the  meaning  of  this 
famous  axiom  is  mistaken  when  it  is 
thus  applied.  They  will  say  that  the 
cause  which  that  axiom  contemplates 
is  an  efficient  cause — a  will;  whereas 
the  antecedents  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  the  arp:umcnt  are  mere  antecedent:?. 
They  will  accordingly  be  ready  with  a 
dbtinction.  We  grant,  they  will  say, 
that  every  volition  must  have  an  ante- 
cedent ot  some  sort — namely,  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  more  motives ;  but  we 
deny  that  such  antecedents  are  inva- 
riable antecedents,  having  a  necessary 
connexion  with  the  act  of  will,  so  as 
that,  with  the  same  antecedents,  we 
shall  always  have  the  same  consequents. 
Even  in  the  world  of  matter,  they  will 
urge,  this  necessary  connexion  does 
not  exist  between  physical  antecedents 
and  consequents,  but  only  between 
effects  and  efficients.  No  cause  but  the 
efficient  strictly  fulfils  the  condition  of 
absolutely  invariable  antecedence.  All 
others  are  but  causes  analogically. 
There  is  nothing  more  than  a  high 
probability  that  the  best  ascertain- 
ed physical  antecedents  will  always  be 
attended  with  the  same  consequents. 
We  must,  then,  either  hold  that  the 
Deity,  as  a  strict  efficient,  produces 
every  particular  volition  of  our  minds, 
or  else  give  up  the  axiom  as  inappli- 
cable to  the  present  question. 

Desiring  that  this  review  should  lead 
our  readers  to  obtain  and  peruse  the 
book  itself,  we  have  been  led  on  to 
dwell  more  largely  upon  the  incidental 
errors  which  the  student  might  not 
perceive  of  himself,  than  upon  the 
merits  and  beauties  which  he  cannot 
fail  to  discover.  The  issue  has  been, 
that  we  have  exhausted  our  space  be- 
fore our  work  is  done.  But  before  wo 
conclude,  let  us  express  our  opinion 
once  for  all.  This  argument  is  the 
effort  of  no  common  mind.  The  author 
cannot  stir  any  question  he  treats  of 
without  throwing  up  the  deeply-seated 
seeds  of  thought.  He  is  in  general  a 
powerful  and  convincing  reasoner,  and 
like  his  master,  Chalmers,  he  is  apt  to 
clothe  his  severest  loj^ic  in  a  gorgeously 
embroidered  robe  of  imagery  and  elo* 
qucnce* 
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Fuller  accounts  for  the  strange  alter- 
ations which   surnames   undergo,    till 
their  original  form  can  be  longer  re- 
cognised^ by  the  consolatory  reflection, 
that  **they  are  not  the  best  families 
"who  spell  best."    In  our  experience  as 
reviewers,  we  are  often  led  to  observe 
that  they  are  not  the  best  men  who 
write  the  best  books.     Still,  whether 
his  book  be  good  or  not,  it  is  something 
for  an  author  to  impress  his  readers 
with  the  feeling  that  he  is  himself  an 
amiable  and  well-meaning  man.     It  is 
something,  too,  to  have  such  a  resource 
as  literature   to  fill  up  hours   which 
would  otherwise  be  passed  perhaps  idly 
and  unprofitably.    The  volume  oefore 
us  is   plainly  the  work  of  a  person 
having  but  little  practice  in  the  arts 
of  book-making.    He  regards  Johnson 
with  great  admiration,  and  is  anxious 
to  call  attention  to  some  points  in  his 
character,  but  is  every  now  and  then 
misled  by  one  or  other  of  the  idols  of 
the  heathen.     A  sentence  of  Carlyle's, 
or  Sidney  Smith's,  or  Leigh  Hunt's,  is 
sure  to  lead  him  right  or  wrong  whore- 
ever  the  meteor  fight  may  shed  its 
glimmer.     We   wish  he  would  write 
without  his  books.     He  is  best  when 
he  most  relies  on  his  own  natural  good 
sense,  and  is  alone  with  Johnson  or 
Boswell.    The  book  would  be  a  better 
book  than  it  is,  if  he  had  not  the  weak, 
though  kindly,  habit  of  praising  every- 
body and  everything.     It  is  unfortu- 
nate for  him  that  he  thinks  it  desirable, 
before  telling  us  his  own  impression  of 
Johnson,  to  read  all  that  Macaulay, 
or  Sidney  Smith,  or  anybody  else  has 
written  on  the  subject. 

Still  the  book  is  an  eutcrtaiuing 
book,  and  will  be  found  an  exceeding, 
ly  pleasant  travelling  companion  on  a 
journey.  It  has  a  hundred  agreeable 
stories — some  of  them  resting  on  the 
best  grounds  of  authenticity — seve- 
ral doubtful  enough,  still  not  by  any 
means  to  be  altogether  rejected,  as  the 
stories  invented  about  a  great  man  are 
in  general  framed  from  a  true  concep- 
tion  of  his   character,   and  believed 


because  likelv  to  be  true.  We  cannot 
expect  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ana 
to  sift  the  evidence  of  every  story  ho 
tells,  and,  as  a  volume  of  ana  this  book 
is  to  be  regarded. 

Trotter's  "Memoirs  of  Fox"  supply 
our  author  with  a  motto  to  his  first 
chapter — "  We  continued  our  reading 
of  Johnson's '  Lives  of  the  Poets.  *  How 
oilen  at  midnight,  as  Mr.  Fox  listened 
with  avidity,  he  apologised  to  me  for 
keeping  me  from  my  rest!    but  still, 
delighted  with  our  reading,  he  would 
say,   'Well,  you  may  go  on  a  little 
more. * "  Some  half-dozen  testimoniab, 
which  might  have  been  spared,  follow. 
They  are  certificates  of  character  for 
Johnson,  written  in  the  tone  and  tern- 
per  of  an  Edinburgh  or  London  man 
of  some   notoriety  recommending  an 
obscure   friend  to   some  situation   in 
Ireland  or  the  Colonies,  and  furnishing 
him  with  as  many  virtues  as  he  can 
remember  or  invent.     This  chapter 
might  have  been  spared.     Johnson  is 
not  in  want  of  the  praises  of  Mr.  An- 
derson, or  Airs.  More,  or  others  whom 
we  find  quoted,  and  whose  gifls  and 
graces  are  recorded  in  notes  which,  in 
some  cases,  communicate  to  us,  for  the 
first  time,  the  very  existence  of  the 
pai*ties  called  as  witnesses  for  Johnson. 
The  next  chapter  is  better.  It  is  called 
"Johnson's    Early    Religious    Life." 
Something  is  told  us  of  the  formal  and 
austere   habits   of  Johnson's  mother. 
Keliofion  was  made  unpleasant  to  him ; 
still  It  was  impressed  on  his  memory, 
and  the  lessons  learned    in    earliest 
childhood  influenced  his  after  life.  This 
topic  is  pursued  through  three  or  four 
chapters,  and  then  we  pass  to  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  book  entitled  '^  Johnson's 
Humanitv,"  which  is  dealt  with  some- 
what  more  successfullv  than  the  for- 
mer.     These  formal  divisions  give  an 
author  but  little  aid,  and  are  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  readers  in  any  but 
a  work  of  pure  science.     If  in  this 
book  the  leading  incidents  of  Johnson's 
life  had  been  told  with  some  reference 
to  dates  of  time  and  place,  it  would 
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have  been  infinitelv  more  convenient 
in  ever)'  way,  and  would  have  ren- 
dered some  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
the  author  has  fallen  almost  impossi- 
ble, llowever,  we  have  no  right  to 
suggest  alterations  which  would  imply 
a  change  in  the  whole  plan  of  the  book. 
A  reviewer  must  take  what  he  finds, 
and  deal  with  it  as  he  can.  Jf  the 
child  that  we  endeavour  to  foster  will 
not  live,  it  is  not  our  fault ;  but  what- 
ever may  become  of  it,  we  have  no 
right  to  change  It  at  nurse. 

Of  Johnson's  "humanity,"  by  which 
our  author  seems  to  mean  his  general 
kindness  of  disposition,  he  had  nothing 
of  the  bear  about  him,  as  Goldsmith 
said,  but  the  skin.  A  great  many  in- 
stances are  given,  but  they  are  such  as 
would  be  found  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  man;  and  we  think  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  have  brought  from  Bos- 
well's  book  alone  proofs  much  more 
decisive  than  those  which  our  author 
has  selected.  We  prefer  quoting  from 
the  book  before  us  the  account  of 
Johnson's  generous  support  of  the  half- 
dozen  helpless  persons  who  found  a 
shelter  in  bis  house,  because  neglected 
by  the  wcH-ld ; — 

"  One  of  the  most  exiraonliDary  and  con- 
tinued acts   of  kindness  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
life,  was  that  wbich  opened  his  house  as  a 
residence  to  several  persons  of  indigent  cir- 
cumstances.    Let  us  firsit  tell  the  cose  of 
Mrs.  Williams.     She  was  tlic  daughter  of  a 
Welsh  physician,  and  excited  the  compassion 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  coming  to  London  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  her  eyes. 
He  took  her  mto  his  house  for  the  greater 
convenience  in  this  performance,  and,  on  its 
failure  (for  aHio  became  totally  blind),  he 
never  d(^ired,  so  long  as  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  house,  that  she  should  depart  from 
under  its  roof.     .     .     .     She  was  poor,  and 
mainly  supported  by  the  voluntaiy  contri- 
butions of  others.     Dr.  Johnson  obtained  for 
her  pecuniary  aid  from  Mrs.  Montague  (a 
lady  whom  he  solicited  also  on  behalf  of  a 
Mrs.  Ogle,  Davies,  a  bankrupt  bookseller, 
&c.)  ;  from  Garrick  also  he  asked  a  benefit- 
night  at  the  theatre,  and  was  eager  in  dis- 
posing of  the  tickets  (from  tliis  she  derived 
i^200)  ;  and  he  greatly  assisted  her  In  some 
literary  undertakings;    Sir  John  Hawkins 
stating,  that  by  her  quarto  volume  of  '  Mis- 
cellanies,' to  which  Dr.  Jolinson  M'as  known 
to  contribute  much  from  his  pen,  she  in- 
creased her  little  fund   to  ;£300.      Lady 
Knight  thinks  that,  ultimately,  she  possess- 
ed an  annual  income  of  about  thirty-  fire  or 

forty  pounds  a  year 

^*  But  with  all  the  alleviations  provided 
for  her,  and  with  much  chevrfulucss  under 


the  sad  deprivation  of  5i<;ht,  she  seems  to 
have  been  of  an  irritable  and  |*eevis.Ii  tem- 
per.    All  agree  in  their  testiai<my  of  this, 
though  some  endeavour  to  palliate  it.     She 
would  frequently  quarrel  with  Johnson's  fa- 
vourite negro  servant,  and  then  would  taunt 
him  with  the  money  spent  on  Barber's  edu- 
cation, saying,   '  This  is  }*oar  scholar,  on 
whose  education  you  have  spent  £iJOO.*    On 
one  occasion,  Boswell,  who  had  long  observed 
her  asperity  of  manner,  says,  *  Mrs.  Williams 
was  very  ]^cvis]i,  and  I  wondered  at  Jolin- 
son's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I  had  often 
done  on  simUar  occations.     The  truth  is, 
that  his  humane  consideration  of  ^e  forlorn 
and  indigent  •taie  in  which  this  lady  was 
left  by  her  father,  induced  htm  to  treat  her 
with  the  tUmosi  tendemets,*    Johnson  him- 
self writes  of  her,  when  he  had  procured  her 
accommodation  in  the  country  on  account  of 
illness — 'Age,   sickness,    and   pride    have 
made  her  so  peevish,  that  I  was  forced  to 
bribe  the  maid  to  stay  with  her  by  a  stipu- 
lation  of  half-a-crown  a  week    over    lier 
wages.*    Ho  had  supplied  her  with  all  con- 
veniences to  make  her  excursion  and  abode 
pleasant  and  useful.     The  next  year,  in  a 
letter  to  Mta.  Thrale,  he  writes — '  Williams 
hates  everybody ;  Levett  bates  Desmoulinii, 
and  does  not  love  Williams;    Desmoulins 
hates  them  both ;   l^oll  (Miss  Carmichael) 
loves  none  of  them.'    During  her  illness  he 
ever  spoke  tenderly  of  her,  and  in  his  diary 
this  affecting  record  is  made: — *Tlns  has 
been  a  day  of  great  emotion ;  the  ofHce  of 
the  Communion  for  the  Sick  has  been  per- 
formed in  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  chamber. 
At  home  I  see  almost  all  my  companions 
dead  or  dying.    ...     I  hope  that  I  shall 
learn  to  die  as  dear  Williams  is  dying,  who 
was  very  cheerful  before  and  after  this  awful 
solemnity,  and  seems  to  resign  herself  with 
calmness  and  hope  ui)on  eternal  mercy.'    To 
Dr.  Brocklesby  he  writes : — *  Do  so  kind  as 
to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs.  Williams. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  tlie  well,  and  still 
greater  to  the  sick,  tlint  they  find  tlicmselvcs 
not  neglected,  and  I  know  that  yon  will  be 
dt'sirovs  of  giving  comfort,  even  where  you 
have  no  great  hope  of  giving  help.*     On 
hearing  of  her  deatii  he  was  much  aflectcd, 
and  composed  a  solemn  prayer  on  the  event. 
To  Mrs.  Montague,  who  had  allowed  her  a 
pension,  he  writes  to  communicate  the  tid- 
ings of  her  death,   and  says — 'You  have, 
madam,  the  satisfaction  of  having  allevijited 
the  sufTerings  of  a  woman  of  great  merit, 
both  intellectual  and  moral.'    To  Mr.  Lang- 
tun   he  writes — '  I  have  lost  a  companion 
(Mrs.  Williams),  to  whom  I  have  had  re- 
course for  domestic  amiutement  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  variety  oi  knowledge  never 
was  exhausted;  and  now  return  to  a  habi- 
tation vacant  and  desolate.'    And  in  an- 
other, to  the  same  friend,  he  alludes  to  Mrs. 
Williams,   *  whose  death,  following  that  of 
Levett,  has  now  made  my  house  a  solitude. 
She  left  her  little  sub&tauce  to  a  ciiariiy» 
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school.  She  is,  I  hopo,  where  there  is 
neither  darkness  (in  reference  to  her  blind- 
iiew),  nor  want,  nor  sorrow.' 

"  Mrs.  Desmoulins  was  another  inmate  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  house,  and  a  recipient  of  his 
charity;   she  also  was  the  daughter  of  a 
physician,  who  left  a  large  family  in  po- 
verty, she  herself  having  made  an  impru- 
dent marriage,  and  now  become  a  widow. 
Johnson  allowed  her  half-a-guinea  a  week-^ 
above  a  twelfth  part  of  his  pension — ^and 
also  lodged  her  daughter  under  his  roof.   On 
Good  Friday,  1779,  wo  find  this  record  in 
his  diary : — '  I  maintain  Mrs.  Dcsmoulins 
and  her  daughter;   other  good  of  myself  I 
know  not  where  to  find,   except  a  little 
charity.*    We  find  htm  also  writing  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  to  ask  for  the  situation  of 
Matron  of  the  Cfaartreux  for  her,  and  ho 
says — *  She  is  in  great  distress,  and  there- 
fore may  probably  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
charitable  foundation.*      Such  an  appoint- 
ment (which  she  did  not  obtain)  would  have 
reheved  Dr.  Johnson,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  well  aware  that  it  would  have  added 
to  her  comfort  and  self-respect,  albeit  to  be 
a  pensioner  of  Dr.  Johnson's  was  not  without 
honour.      She  did  not  live  altogether  in 
peace  with  the  other  inmates,  for  Johnson 
records,  'To-day  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  had  a  scold,  and  Williams  was 
going  away ;   but  I  bid  her  not  turn  tail^ 
and  ahe  cumo  back,  and  rather  got  the  upper 
liand.'     Again,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  writes : — 
'Mr.    Levctt  and   Mrs.   Desmoulins  have 
vowed  eternal  hate.' 

"  Passing  over  Miss  Carmichael,  of  whom 
so  little  is  known,  come  we  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Mr.  Robert  Levett.  In  the  story 
of  this  man  there  is  much  of  mingled  good- 
ness and  romance.  An  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  the  eldest  of  ten  children,  he 
commenced  life  as  a  waiter  at  a  cofiee-house 
in  Paris,  where  some  surgeons,  wlio  frequent- 
ed the  bouse,  took  a  liking  to  him,  them- 
selves taught  him  something  of  their  art, 
and  obtained  free  admission  for  him  to  tlio 
lectures  of  their  ablest  professors  in  pharmacy 
and  anatomy.  In  London  he  became  a 
popular  practitioner  among  the  humbler 
classes,  who,  of  course,  could  affcrd  to  pay 
him  only  very  small  sums,  and  often  paid 
him  in  kind.  As  regards  his  marriage,  he 
was  made  the  victim  of  an  artful  and  profli- 
gate woman,  and  yet  he  was  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age  at  this  time.  Johnson  w^rites 
to  Barrett! : — 'Levett  is  lately  married ;  not 
without  much  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
wretchedly  cheated  in  his  match ;'  and  ho 
used  further  to  say  that,  compared  with  the 
marvels  of  this  transaction,  the  Arabian 
Kights  seemed  familiar  occurrences.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  persuaded  Levett,  although 
he  became  acquainted  with  her  under  the 
poorest  circumstances,  that  she  was  un- 
righteously kept  out  of  a  largo  fortune  ;  yet, 
before  he  had  been  married  four  months,  a 
writ  was  taken  out  sgainst  him  for  debts 


contracted  by  her.     Then  l:e  was  obliged  to 
be  secreted,  but  ere  long  she  ran  away  from 
him,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  robbery, 
acquitted,    and   a    separation   took    place ; 
from  that  time,  Johnson  taking  him  to  his 
home.     All  this  misfortune  only  moved  the 
compassionate  heart  of  Johnson;    and   he 
was  remarkable  for  standmg  by  those  who 
were  distressed,   and  relieving    those  who 
could  never  recompense  him.     He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  ungainly  appearance, 
for  Boswcll  contrasts  the  '  awkward  and  un- 
couth  Robert  Levett'    with    the    brilliant 
Colonel  Forester,  of  the  Guards,  who  wrote 
the  '  Polite  Philosopher,'  when  showing  that 
Dr.  Johnson  associated  with  persons  most 
widely  different  in  manners,  abilities,  rank, 
and  accomplishments.    At  the  same  time, 
Boswell  thought  well  of  him,  for,  in  a  letter 
to  Johnson,  he  says — *  I  wish  many  happy 
years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who,  I  suppose, 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table* 
Levett  seems  to  have  held  the  matutinal 
appointment  of  lord  of  the  tea-kettle,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  other  inmates,  to  have 
become  tea-maker.     Johnson,  who  always 
treated  him  with  'marked  courtesy,'as  though 
he  was  an  equal  or  more ;  and,  when  absent, 
writing  kindly  to  him,  would  obser\*e,  that 

*  Levett  was  indebted  to  him  for  nothing 
more  than  house-room,  his  share  in  a  penny 
loaf  at  breakfast,  and  now  and  then  a  dinner 
on  a  Sunday.'  This  was  no  mean  debt,  but 
how  insignificant  when  compared  with  that 
contracted  from  the  constant  experience  of 
Johnson's  condescension  and  courtesy.  He 
resided  for  about  twenty  years  under  this 
great  man's  roof,  'who,' says  Stevens,  'never 
wished  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior,  or 
treated  him  like  a  dependent.'  His  temper, 
notwithstanding,  seems  to  have  been  irritablo 
and,  perhaps,  sullen.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  '  Levett  hates  Desmoulins  ;*  and 
wc  find  again  Dr.  Johnson  himself  saying, 
'Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  have 
vowed  eternal  hate ;  Levett  is  the  more  in" 
sidious^  and  wants  me  to  turn  her  out  ;^  and 
again,  '  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home  better, 
and  the  habitation  is  all  concord  and  har- 
mony, onlt/  Mr.  Levctt  harbours  discontent,* 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins  had  a  violent 
quarrel,  so  continually  was  dissension  arising 
among  those  who  may  be  almost  termed  his 
pensioners. 

"  Yet  Johnson  held  him  in  great  esteem, 
and  regretted  him  in  his  death.  To  Mr. 
Laurence  he  communicates  the  intelligence 
of  'our  old  friend's'  death,  and  remarks — 
'  So  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  useful, 
and  very  blameless  roan.'  To  Mrs.  Thrale 
he  writes — 'My  home  has  lost  Levett,  a 
man  who  took  interest  in  everything,  and 
therefore  ready  at  conversation  ;*  to  Mrs. 
Porter — '  The  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt,  and 
poor  Levett  has  been  a  faithful  adherent  for 
thirty  years;'   and  to  Captain  Langton— . 

*  At  night,  at  Mrs.  TbroVs,  as  I  was  wuh 
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ing  ill  my  chamber,  I  thought,  with  nn- 
cominon  eanu».Htneiis,  that,  however  I  might 
alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whitlicrsocvcr  I 
might  remove,  1  would  endeavour  to  retain 
Levett  about  mc ;  in  the  morning  my  ser- 
vant brought  me  word  that  Levett  was 
called  to  another  state — a  state  for  whicii  I 
think  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was 
very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  tocver 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wished  that  I  had 
valued  him   more 

"  The  notice  of  the  inmates  of  Dr.  John- 
son's dwelling  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  brief  sketch  of  Francis  Barber,  his  faithful 
servant,  almost  uninterruptedly,  for  nearly 
thirty- two  years.  He  was  a  negro,  brought 
from  Jamaica  to  this  country  by  Colonel 
Bathurst,  who,  in  his  will,  left  him  his  free- 
dom :  and  Johnson,  who  was  probably  poor 
at  this  time,  seems  to  have  taken  him  out  of 
oompaMion  for  his  forlorn  state,  as  well  as 
out  of  love  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst, son  of  the  Colonel  Dr.  Johnson  put 
him  to  school,  often  wrote  in  terms  of  great 
kindness  to  him,  and  read  and  prayed  with 
him.  Twice,  through  some  wayward  fancy, 
ho  left  his  master,  but  was  right,  glad  to  get 
into  his  old  quarters  again :  for  even  when 
separated  Johnson  sought  to  do  him  good ; 
and  the  servant  could  not  refrain  from  an 
occasional  visit  to  his  old  master's  house. 
.  .  .  .  Boswell  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed a  good  opinion  of  Frank,  saying,  on  one 
occasion,  *  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again 
in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad  to  see 
my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Francis  Barber.* 
In  the  famous  picture  of  '  A  Literary  Party 
at  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's,'  Barber  is  repre- 
sented ui  his  capacity  of  servant,  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  but  that  he,  in  common 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  that 
evening's  hospitality,  even  while  bringing  in 
more  wine,  is  casting  his  eyes  towards  his 
master,  and  listening  to  his  rare  discourse. 

"Johnson  having  previously  asked  Dr. 
Brocklcsby  what  would  be  a  proper  annuity 
to  a  favourite  servant,  ani  the  Doctor  answer- 
ing that  much  depended  on  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  master,  and  that  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  would  be  considered  a  handsome 
reward  from  a  nobleman:  *Then,'  said 
Johnson,  *  shall  I  be  nobilLsimus — for  T 
mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  jxtunds  a-year, 
and  1  desire  you  to  tell  him  so.'  He  did 
remember  him  handsomely  in  his  will,  and 
Barber  retired  to  Lichfield,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  request,  and  died  in  the  year  1801, 
in  the  Infirmary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing 
a  painful  operation." 

How  this  happy  fiiniiljr  continued  to 
live  together^  is  to  us  difficult  to  con. 
ceive.  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  was  a  good 
deal  away;  the  habits  of  that  day  were 
not  like  ours,  and  the  club  was,  for 
half  his  time,  his  proper  home.  Levett 
was  among  his  patients  all  day  long ; 


the  black  dog  and  the  old  cats,  though 
they  growled  and  mewed  when  they 
met  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  passages, 
were  not  condemned  to  He  on  the 
same  rug;  and  when  they  were  too 
near  each  other  for  peace,  the  domes- 
tic tigresses,  and  the  big  black  brute 
that  worried  and  feared  them,  were 
awed  by  some  apprehension  of  their 
keeper.  For  the  most  part,  they 
lived  in  what  may  be  called  sepa- 
rate divisions  of  the  same  cage,  and 
did  not  meet  very  oflen.  Mrs.  Fiozzi 
tells  us  that  Johnson  '•  was  really  some- 
times afraid  of  going  home,  because  he 
was  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with 
numberless  complaints ;  and  he  used 
to  lament  that  they  made  his  life  mise- 
rable, from  the  impossibility  he  found 
of  making  theirs  happy,  when  every  fa- 
vour he  bestowed  on  one  was  wormwood 
to  the  rt'st. "  Mrs.  Fiozzi  was  sometimes 
rash  enough  to  express  her  sympatliy 
with  Johnson's  distress,  and  then  he 
would  begin  justifying  and  defending 
them — "  He  finished  commonly,"  she 
adds,  "  by  telling  me  that  I  knew  not 
how  to  make  allowances  for  situations 
I  never  experienced."  Hawkins  tells 
us  that  Levett  would  at  times  "insult 
him ;  and  Mrs.  AVilliams,  in  her  parox- 
ysms of  rage,  would  drive  him-fromher 
presence."  "Discord  and  discontent 
reign  in  my  humble  habitation,  as  i!i 
the  palace  of  monarchs,"  is  Johnson's 
language  in  one  of  his  letters.  Each 
of  these  inmates,  it  would  seem,  wished 
their  common  benefactor  to  turn  the 
other  out.  Our  author  is  struck  by 
Johnson's  benevolence,  and  exclaims, 
in  a  feeling  certainly  true,  but  perhaps 
too  strongly  expressed,  "  What  a  pic- 
ture is  this  of  the  larger  world  of  un- 
grateful men,  and  God  over  all,  pro- 
voked every  day." 

Li  Johnson's  inter\'iew  with  George 
IIL,  he  felt  that  he  had  said  something 
calculated  to  lower  Dr.  Willis  in  the 
king's  estimation,  and  instantly  sought 
to  remove  the  effect.  Reynolds  re- 
marked, that  when  Johnson  had  been 
rough  to  any  one  in  company,  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  reconciliation 
by  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his 
discourse  to  him.  If  the  other  did  not 
accept  this  overture  to  reconciliation, 
it  seemed  to  give  Johnson  no  farther 
concern.  In  either  way,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter. 

***  Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor,'  writes 
Boswell,  *  was  unifona  and  extensive^  both 
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from  inclination  ami  principle.'     Like  Gi»ld- 
siiiiUi,  when  be  had  exhausted  hU  own  purse 
in  actd  of  liberality,  he  would  beg  fur  others, 
if  in  real  distren;  this  *  he  did  judiciously 
as  well  as  humanely.'     Tlio  Kev.  Dr.  Max* 
well  says,  *  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver 
in  his  pocket  to  the  poor,  wlio  wattheil  him 
between  his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he 
dined.'      *  Those,'   records   Mias   Reynolds, 
'  who  knew  his  uniform  bcnevolciiue,  and  its 
actuating  principles — steady  virtue  and  true 
holinei>s — will  readily  agree  with  me,  that 
peace  and  goodwill  towards  man  were  the 
natural  emanations  of  his  heart     I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression,*  she  continues, 
*  I  felt  in  Dr.  Johnson's  favour,  the  first  time 
I  was  in  his  company,  on  his  saying,  that,  as 
he  returned  to  his  loilgtngs  at  one  or  two 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  he  often  saw  poor 
children  asleep  on  the  thresliolds  and  stalls, 
and  Mai  he  used  to  put  pennies  into  their 
hands  to  buy  them  a  breahfaet.*    *  And  this 
at  a  time,'  observes  Croker,  *  when  he  him- 
self was  Uving  on  pennies,* 

"  Boswell  observes, '  Johnson's  love  of  little 
children,  which  he  discovered  upon  all  oc- 
casions, calling  them  *  pretty  dears,'  and 
giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted 
proof  of  tlie  real  humanity  and  gentleness  of 
his  disposition. 

**  Ketrenchment  in  charity  he  thought 
should  be  the  last  consideration  when  obliged 
to  economise.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  at 
the  same  time  not  allowing  her  to  diminish  a 
two-guinea  annual  subscription, — *  Whatever 
reasons  you  have  for  frugality,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  save  a  guinea  a-year  by  withdraw- 
ing it  from  a  public  charit}'.'  But  bene- 
ficent as  he  was  himself  in  alms-gi\ing,  he 
tliought  it  better,  in  general,  to  spend  money 
than  to  give  it  away.  *  A  man,'  he  said, 
'  who  spends  his  money,  is  sure  he  is  doing 
good  with  it ;  he  is  not  so  sure  when  he 
gives  it  away.  A  man  who  sjiends  ten 
thousand  a-year  will  do  more  good  than  a 
man  who  spends  two  thousand,  and  g^ves 
away  eight' " 

Our  author  gives  many  of  what  he 
happily  calb  Johnson's  golden  sayings : 
— -"  To  give  pain  ought  always  to  be 
painful ;"  ''Those  who  have  loved  long- 
est love  best;"  "A  friend  maybe  oflen 
found  and  lost,  but  an  old  friend  never 
can  be  found." 

This  man  of  rou^h  manners,  but  of 
warm  affections,  had  a  proper  contempt 
for  all  sentimentality.  Johnson  felt, 
and  therefore  did  not  talk  about  feel- 
ing. To  Boswell,  when  reproaching 
himself  for  not  feeling  as  others  say 
they  do,  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  don't  be 
duped  by  them  an^  more.  You  will 
find  these  very  feeling  people  are  not 
very  ready  to  do  you  any  good.  They 
pay  you  by  feeling,"    On  another  oo- 


casion  he  said,  "  Sir,  it  is  affectation 
to  pretend  to  feel  the  dbtress  of  others 
as  much  as  they  do  themselves.  It  is 
equally  so,  as  if  one  should  pretend  to 
feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend's  leg 
is  cutting  otTas  he  does.  No,  sir,  you 
have  expressed  the  rational  and  just 
nature  of  sympathjr.     I  would   have 

gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  to 
ave  preserved  thi8(Mrs,Thrale*s)boy." 
We  have  five  chapters  on  Johnson's 
churchmanship,  which,  on  the  whole, 
give  a  very  good  notion  of  Johnson's 
views.    We  have  to  complain  that  our 
author's  own  are  not  as  distinctly  ex^ 
hibited.    Perhaps  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  unfixed.    We  presume,  from 
the  tone  and  temper  in  which  these 
cha]>ter8  are  written,  that  the  author 
is  himself  a  clergyman.     His  reading 
is  plainly  that  of  a  man  who  finds  his 
amusement,  if  not  his  professional  oc- 
cupation, in  the  study  of  sermons  and 
episcopal  charges ;  and  men  separated 
from  each  other  by  differences  of  doc- 
trine that  would  seem  irreconcileable, 
are  here  brought  together,  and  a  sort 
of  harmony  wrought  out  which  they 
themselves  never  suspected.     Johnson 
could  not  have  known  what  to  have 
made  of  his  admirer.     He  would  not 
have  heard  one  single  sentence  with- 
out actually  smashing  every  bone  and 
member  of  It  into  a  jelly,  but  he  would 
have    loved    the    man  himself.     His 
whole  time  would  have  been  taken  up 
in  savage  roughnesses  and  in  reconci- 
liations.    On  Reynolds's  principle,  he 
would  never  have  had  time  to  say  a 
word  to  any  one  else. 

Johnson  was  a  Jacobite  and  the  son 
of  a  Jacobite ;  jie,  however,  drank 
"  Church  and  King"  with  *•  true  To- 
ry cordiality"  before  the  Pretender's 
death. 

Johnson  loved  the  Church  with  his 
whole  heart.  When  reminded  that 
himself  and  a  friend  met  usually  at 
church — "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  best 
place  we  can  meet  in,  except  heaven, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there,  too." 
When  asked  to  hear  Robertson  the 
historian  preach,  he  said,  "  I  will  hear 
him  if  he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and 
preach ;  but  I  will  not  give  a  sanction 
by  my  presence  to  a  Presbyterian  a»> 
sembly." 

Johnson's  model  of  a  good  clergy* 
man  was — 

"The  Bev.  Zachariah Mudgc,  Prebendary 
of  Exeter,  who,  wt  art  told,  was  idolised  in 
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the  West  of  England,  both  for  his  excellence 
as  a  preacher,  and  the  unifortn  perfect  pro- 
priety of  his  private  character.  After  telling 
of  the  grcut  ami  comprehensive  nature  of  liis 
thought  and  action,  his  finnuess,  and  general 
benevolence,  and  profound  learning,  Johnson 
proceeds  to  say,  '  His  discharge  of  parochial 
duties  was  exemplary.  How  bis  sermons 
were  composed,  may  be  learned  from  the 
excellent  volume  which  be  has  given  to  the 
public ;  but  how  they  were  delivered  can  bo 
only  known  to  those  who  heard  them :  for, 
as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words  will  not 
easily  describe  him.  His  delivery,  though 
unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and  though 
forcible,  was  not  turbulent :  disdaining  anxi- 
ous nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice 
of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity :  it  roused  the  sluggish  and 
fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind 
upon  the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker.' 


»  Yl 


Unluckily  Johnson   has    not   told 
us  whether  Mudge's    sermons    were 
extempors  or   not;    but    our    author 
leans  to  the  conclusion^  from  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  printed,   "  that 
they  were  previously  written  in  the 
study;"  and  this  leads  to  a  disqui- 
iition  on  the  subject  of  written  and 
unwritten  sermons.     Our  author's  opi. 
nion  is>  that  "  a  good  sermon  is  a 
good  sermon,  whether  written  or  spok- 
en ;  and  the  question  whether  sermons 
should  be  written  and   read,  or  be 
unwritten,  and  spoken  without  book, 
should  be  left  to  the  ability  and  fi*ec- 
dom  of  ministers,  and  even  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  the  least  importance." 
With  this  text  our  author  opens  a  dis- 
course  of  many  pages  long,  on  which 
lie  argues,  or  rather  tells  stories,  on 
both    sides    of    the    question,    from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  unim- 
portant  question  was  regarded  as  of 
all  importance  by  many  experienced 
men,  and  that  some  terrible  fellows, 
with  good  memories,  contrived  to  evade 
all  difficulty,  by  not  writing  sermons, 
but  getting  written  sermons  by  heart, 
and  declaiming  them  with  proper  em- 
phosis  and  gesture.     <'  You  read  voujr 
sermons  out  of  a  paper,*' said  a  Qua* 
ker  to  the  goodlv  Mr.  Baxter,  <<  and, 
therefore,   you  have  not  the  Sjpiiit." 
And  Baxter  made  answer  to  his  im- 
pertinent friend,    ''  It  is  not  want  of 
yoiu*  abilities  that  makes  ministers  use 
notes,  but  it  is  a  regard  to  the  work, 
and  the  good  of  the  hearers.     I  use 
notes  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take 
pains,  and  as  little  as  any  man  when  I 
am  lazy  or  busy,  or  have  not  time  to 


prepare.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  preach 
these  sermons  without  notes  than  even 
w^ith  them."  Bi^hop  Hall  said,  •* Never 
durst  I  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach 
any  sermon,  whereof  I  had  not  before, 
in  my  poor  and  plain  fashion,  penned 
every  word  in  the  same  order  wherein 
I  hoped  to  deliver  it."  Bishop  An- 
drews used  to  say,  '*  When  he  preach- 
ed twice  a-day  at  St.  Giles's,  he  prated 
once." 

Johnson's  letter  to  Strahan  suggests 
a  good  mode  of  preparing  sermons. 
There  is  a  better — ^to  steal  the  brooms 
ready  made  :^ 

'*  *  Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent 
preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons 
more  their  own  than  yours  will  be.  Take 
care  to  register,  somewhere  or  other,  the 
authors  from  whom  your  several  discourses 
are  borrowed ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  you 
shall  always  remember  even  what,  perhaps, 
you  now  think  it  imposeible  to  foiget.*" 

How  shall  our  essayist  decide  this 
Question — as  to  what  a  young  divine 
snail  do,  considering  that  doctors  dif- 
fer pretty  widely  on  the  subject.  Bi- 
shop Burnett  recommends  using  other 
men's  sermons  rather  than  making 
their  own.  Bishop  B uU  says  much  the 
same  thing  in  much  the  same  way. 
Why  offer  their  own  crudities,  when 
such  excellent  discourses  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  print  ?  On  the  other  hand. 
Bishop  Spratt  says  every  person  who 
preaches  should  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  preach  nothing  but  what 
is  of  his  own  composing.  George 
Herbert  says,  **  Though  the  world  is 
full  of  such  composing,  yet  evciy  man's 
own  is  fittest  and  readiest,  and  most 
savory  to  him" — a  fact  which  may  well 
be,  without  helping  us  to  decide  the 
question.  After  some  half-dozen  pages, 
our  author  continues  his  extracts  from 
Johnson's  letter : — 

** '  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  yxmr 
account  of  the  manners  of  your  parish ;  from 
which  I  gather,  that  it  has  been  long  neglect- 
ed by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlimle 
(Dr.  Percy),  who  was  then  a  little  rector  iii 
Northamptonshire,  tuld  me,  that  it  might  be 
discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a  cleigj'- 
man  resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civil  or 
savage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  con- 
gregation as  yours  stand  in  need  of  much 
reformation,  and  I  would  not  have  you  think 
it  impossible  to  reform  them.  A  very  savage 
pirish  was  civilised  by  a  decayed  gentle- 
woman, who  came  among  them  to  teach 
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a  petty  j^cIhwI.  Mr  learned  fncnil,  Dr. 
Wiiceler,  of  Oxford,  when  ho  ^vas  a  young 
man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
for  fifteen  pounds  a-ycar,  which  he  was  never 
paid ;  but  he  counted  it  a  convenience,  that 
It  compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  com- 
munion ;  and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted 
her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set  some  good 
woman  or  man  of  the  parish,  a  little  wiser 
than  herself,  to  talk  to  her  in  a  language 
level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest,  I  may  call 
them  holy  artifices,  must  bo  practised  by 
exQxy  clergyman,  for  all  meant  must  be 
tried  hy  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to 
your  people,  however,  as  much  as  you  can ; 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently 
yon  converse  with  them  upon  religious  suh- 
jects,  the  more  willingly  they  will  attend, 
and  the  more  submissively  they  will  learn. 
A  clergyman  s  diligence  always  maket  him 
venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  say, 
that,  in  the  momentous  work  you  have  un* 
dcrtakcn,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you.' " 

Our  author,  with  all  his  zravity,  is 
oflen  uot  a  little  lively.  He  knows 
that  a  reader  is  oflen  cheered  by  a  good 
Btory.  It  would  be  unfair  of  us  to 
suggest  that  the  following  are  old,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  never  heard  them 
before  9  yet  that  they  are  not  new, 
we  ore  quite  ready  to  swear.  ^  At  a 
book-stall  one  cannot  have  the  slightest 
doubt  very  oflen,  at  the  first  viewr 
whether  a  book  is  new  or  old;  the 
question  is,  are  they  good.  They  are 
introduced  by  a  passage  from  Bof- 
well: — 

"  On  one  occasion  some  clergymen  in  h|s 
company  carried  convivial  joviality  to 
cxcciw,  thinking  all  the  while  that  lie  would 
be  entertained.  But  John.wn  sat  silent  and 
grave  for  some  time;  at  last,  turning  to 
Beauclerk,  he  said,  by  no  meant  in  a  wftis- 
per^  'This  merriment  of  parsons  is  miglity 
offensive.*  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  of  a 
minister,  who  held  a  high  character  as  a 
leader  of  the  strict  and  rigid  Presbyterian 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  yet  was 
remarkable  for  the  way  he  shone  in  convivial 
society.  *  He  was  ever  gay  amid  the  gayest: 
when  it  once  occurred  to  some  one  present  to 
ask,  what  one  of  his  elders  would  think, 
should  he  see  his  pastor  in  such  a  merry 
mood.'  *  Think,'  replied  the  poctor ;  *  why, 
he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes.' 

"  In  the  case  of  *  believing  one's  own  eyes,' 
refinedly  called,  *  ocular  demonstration,'  there 
is  au  anecdote  told  of  the  late  Rev.  Rowland 


mil.  Late  on  one  evening  he  or Jerod  his  car- 
riage, and  bade  lii^  cuaciiman  drive  him  to 
Drur>'-]ane  Theatre.  The  man  stared,  hesi- 
tated, thought  his  master  mad ;  but,  *  To 
the  theatre!*  was  the  authoritative  com- 
mand. Down  he  was  set  at  the  theatre,  and 
to  his  coachman's  utter  bewilderment,  pur- 
chased a  ticket,  and  walked  in.  Rowland 
Hill  entered  a  box,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on 
its  occupant,  exclaiming,  *  Oli,  you  are  tliero 
— are  you !'  and  abruptly  quitting  the  theatre, 
drove  home.  The  poor  and  almost  petrified 
occupant  was  a  preacher  at  his  own  chapel, 
who  had  been  reported  to  him  as  a  fre- 
quenter of  tlie  theatre,  but  which  report  he 
would  not  credit  until  *  seeing  was  bdieving^' 
to  him. 

"That  the  rebuker  should  have  clean 
hands  is  on  impoilant  consideration  in  tl)e 
value  of  a  rebuke.  In  the  above  case  we 
may  imagine  it  was  indeed  withering !  But 
a  story  is  told  in  a  hunting  county,  in  which 
a  clcrgj'man  delivered  himself  by  his  ready 
wlL  A  venerable  archdeacon,  who  had 
heard  of  this  clergyman's  hunting  propensi- 
ties, sent  for  him  to  lecture  him  on  the  sub- 
ject Soundly  did  he  administer  his  rebuke, 
long  was  be  about  it,  while  his  poor  victim 
spake  not  a  word  hi  his  defence.  Suddenly 
the  archdeacon,  perceiving  a  smile  on  tlie 
culprit's  countenance,  said,  '  Ah  !  I  sec  my 
admonition  has  little  effect  upon  you :  alas ! 
you  too  much  resemble  Gallio  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  cared  not  for  these  things.*  Now 
was  the  climax — and  the  expected  penitent, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
fixing  a  wickedly  merry  eye  on  lus  reverend 
elder,  replied,  '  Mr.  Archdeacon,  I  have  heard 
you  with  patience :  you  may  have  rebuked 
me  rightly,  and  I  may  be  a  Gallio  ]  but  this 
I  have  to  say,  that  if  I  am  a  Gallio,  your  son 
Richard  is  a  tally-ho ;  and  so,  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon, I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.* 
The  son  Richard  was  a  noted  clerical  fox- 
hunter." 

Churches^  and  the  archl^cture  of 
churches — the  comforts  of  cushioned 
pews^  and  the  fitness  of  having  pic- 
tures on  the  walls — are  the  subject  of 
a  chapter.  Our  essayist,  too,  would 
have  us  observe  Church  holidays. 
Some  t^rty  days  in  the  year  would  be 
thus  taken  from  the  labour-market, 
which  he  seems  to  say  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage.  Every  parish,  too,  in  addi. 
lion  to  those,  might  nave  its  own  wakes, 
or  prc^r  feast  days : — 

**  The  true  account  of  their  origin  may  be 
best  derived  from  Dugdale  ;*  and  it.appears, 
in  regard  (acyiording  to  heathen  custom)  that 


•  Letter  from  Pope  Gregory  to  UelUtas,  Bishop  of  London.    Dugdale's  "  Monastioon,' 
Toi  ii.  p.  828. 
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many  oxen  used  to  be  Mcrifloed  to  de^'ils, 
M>me  solemnity  (on  the  introduction  of  Chris* 
tianity)  oui^ht  to  be  allowed  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  on  the  day  of  the  dedication,  or  festivals 
of  those  saints  whose  relies  were  placed  there, 
tbey  were  to  set  np  tents  about  the  temples 
converted  into  churches,  and  celebrate  the 
solemnity  with  religious  feasting,  so  that 
beasts  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  devil, 
hvi  alain  to  be  eaten^  praising  God.  This 
is  the  plain  institutioa  of  wakes,  which,  at 
one  time,  were  eminently  religious  services, 
but  now  universally  abused  in  their  obser- 
vance. Of  holy-days  in  general,  as  days  of 
leisure  and  recreation,  there  is  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  and  we  must  all  allow  that 
a  holy-day,  to  be  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse, 
must  be  well  superintended  and  well  spent. 
*  They  reproach  the  Catholic  religion,*  writes 
Southey,  *  with  the  number  of  its  holy-days, 
never  considering  how  the  want  of  holy- 
days  breaks  down  and  brutalises  the  labour- 
ing class,  and  that  where  they  occur  seldom, 
they  are  uniformly  abuted  ;*  and  Lord  John 
Manners,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  re- 
creations of  the  poorer  classes,  says — *  Tlie 
abuse  springs  from  the  non-use.'  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  these  holy-days  turned 
to  evil  purposes  when  the  using  of  them  was 
frequent  Prior  to  the  Rcformatiou  we  find 
the  Abbot  of  Ely  and  his  clergy  going  forth 
in  regard  to  these  festivals,  to  exhort  the 
people  'to  pray  devoutly,  and  not  betake 
themselves  to  drinking  and  debauchery.* 
Bishop  Patrick  alludes,  in  quotation  from 
one  of  the  Fathers,  to  men  getting  drunk  on 
the  tombstones  of  the  saints.  And  by  an 
Act  of  Convocation,  passed  by  Henry  YIIL, 
in  the  year  1586,  their  numbers  were  di- 
minished— the  feast  of  every  Church  being 
ordered  to  be  kept  upon  one  and  the  same 
day  everywhere;  this  Act  was  repealed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  wakes  were  fur- 
ther encouraged  by  Charles  II.  It  is  cer- 
tain there  is  no  improvement  in  them  now ; 
neither  as  yet  can  an  Englishman,  generally 
speaking,  keep  a  holy-day  of  any  kind  in  a 
rational  manner :  the  doing  so  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  brought  about  by  the 
fruits  of  education.'* 

We  sympathise  with  the  spirit  in 
which  holy  men  of  old  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  teaching  Christianitpr;  and 
the  substitution  of  religious  services  for 
heathen  superstitions  may  have  been 
no  ineffectual  mode  of  civilising  a  rude 
people^  and  instructing  them  in  divine 
trutn.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  seek  now  to  revive  these  forgotten 
usase^  The  armour^  and  the  dress,  and 
the  uinffuage  of  the  mediieval  times  might 
as  easi^  be  recalled,  and,  in  our  view  of 
the  matter,  as  rationally,  as  these  for- 
gotten festivals.  It  is  really  too  bad 
that  persons  should  be  found  seriously 


to  ask  us  to  bring  back  the  days  of 
Boy  Bishops,  and  Abbots  of  Misrule, 
and  of  Feasts  of  Fools,  and  the  rest  of 
it.  In  our  days,  what  could  this  be 
but  a  profane  parody  of  sacred  things; 
and  with  all  the  allowances  that  must 
be  made  for  the  days  before  the  Re- 
formation, we  think  that  a  class  of  the 
clergy  in  England  would  do  weU  if 
thev  read  the  Homilies  iir  the  spirit  in 
wluch  they  were  written,  and  did  not 
seek  to  counteract  the  teaching  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England.  As  a 
mere  question  of  prudence,  it  were 
well  that  they  did  so,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  course  which  they  seem 
desirous  of  adopting  should  not  provoke 
strong  antagonist  feelings  in  every 
mipd  of  ordinary  fumess  of  purpose, 
and  thus  generate  a  wide-spread  spirit 
of  dissent. 

Boswell  was  unlucky  enough  on  one 
occasion  to  irritate  Johnson.  John- 
son's temper  must  have  been  now  and 
then  tried  severely.  "  I  mentioned  to 
him,"  sivys  Boswell,  "  how  common  it 
was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  strange 
sayings.  '  Johnkok— What  do  they 
make  me  say,  sir  ?  Boswell. — '  Why, 
sir,  as  an  instance,  very  strange  in- 
deed (laughing  heartily  as  I  spoke), 
David  Hume  told  mo  you  said  that  you 
would  stand  before  a  battery  of  can. 
non  to  restore  the  Convocation  to  its 
full  powers.'  Little  did  I  apprehend 
that  he  had  really  said  this ;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  of  my  error,  for,  with 
a  determined  look,  he  thundered  out — 
'  And  would  I  not,  sir  ?  Shall  the 
Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland  have  its 
Greneral  Assembler,  and  the  Church  of 
England  be  demed  its  Convocation  ?' 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  while  I  told  him  the  anecdote ; 
but  when  he  uttered  this  explosion  of 
High  Church  zeal,  he  had  come  dose 
to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
indignation.  I  bowed  to  the  storm, 
and  diverted  the  force  of  it  by  leading 
him  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  which 
religion  derived  from  maintaining  the 
Church  with  great  external  respect- 
ability." 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
Johnson  speaks  of  the  Convocation. 
Mr.  Croker*s  note  on  this  passage  is 
worth  transcribing: — "It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  existing  practice 
relative  to  the  Convocation,  is  an 
anomaly  that  seems  at  first  sight  ab- 
surd.   Convocation  is  still  summoned 
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to  meet  when  Parliament  does ;  but  its 
meeting  is  a  mere  form,  and  it  neither 
does,  nor  dares  to  do  any  business.  It 
is  now  a  solemn  farce ;  but  its  reality 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  Church 
itself,  and  is,  indeed,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  constitution  impossible."* 

Boswell  does  not    appear  to  have 
ever  again  ventured  on  the  subject. 
There  is  na  reason  to  doubt  that  John- 
son  was  expressing  his  real  feelings  on 
the  subject  in  question;  but  there  is 
considerable  doubt   whether    he  had 
given  it  any  examination.    On  the  day 
but  one  ailer  {his  conversation,   we 
find  him  defending  the    Inquisition, 
and  maintaining  that  '*  false  doctrine 
should  be  checked  on  its  first  appear, 
ance  ;    that  the  civil    power    should 
unite  with  the  Church  in   punishing 
those  who  dare  to  attack  the  establish, 
ed  religion,  and  that  such  only  were 
punished  by  the  Inquisition.'*  In  fact, 
Johnson's    opinions,   as  expressed  in 
conversation,  were  affected  oy  the  ac- 
cidental circumstances  of  the  persons 
with  whom   he  was  conversing,   and 
the  turns  of  the  discourse.     Allow, 
ance    is  to   be  made   for  the    pride 
of   victory,    which    habit    had   made 
essential  to    his    happiness — and    for 
the  natural  impatience  with  which  he 
could  not  but  hear  presumptuous  men 
and  presumptuous  women  affecting  to 
decide  questions  which  have  perplexed 
the  'wisest  statesmen.     In  conversation 
with  a  Dutchman,   about    the  same 
time,  when  the  Dutchman,  probably 
wishing  to  please  Johnson,  said  that 
English  law  was  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  Holland,  in  the  fact  that 
in  Holland  the  accused  person  was  put 
to  torture  in  order  to  force  a  confession 
— "  Why,"  said  Johnson,    '•  sir,  you 
do  not,  I  find,  understand  the  law  of 
your  own  country.  To  torture  in  Hol- 
land is  considered  a  favour  to  an  ac- 
cused person ;  for  no  man  is  put  to  the 
torture  there  unless  there  is  as  much 
evidence  as  would  amount  to  a  convic- 
tion in  England.     An  accused  person 
among  you,  therefore,  has  one  chance 
more  to  escape  punishment  than  those 
who  are  tried  amongst  us." 

Johnson's  talk  about  the  Convoca- 
tion leads  our  modem  Rambler  far 
and  wide.  He  tells  us  why  Bishops 
should  have  seats  in  the  Unper  House 
of  Parliament,  and  why  they  should 


not : — "  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
bishops,  in  mixing  with  the  laity  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  are  foU 
lowmg  the  more  ancient  system,  when 
in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  the 
Witenagemot  met  earls  and  thanes, 
bishops  and  mitred  abbots ;  and  that 
at  a  much  later  period  divines  sat  in 
a  separate  house,  and  thus  commenced 
Convocation." 

Were  Convocation,  however,  he  adds, 
now  re-establishedt  among  other  incon- 
veniences it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  an  educated  laity — that  people 
can  and  will  read — that  uie  newspapers 
would  report  everything  that  was  said, 
or,  in  our  author's  language,  "  that  a 
nation  would  be  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
learn  eveir  word  spoken  m  the  nouses, 
where  before  but  a  portion  of  it  could 
know  anything  about  it."  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  the  interest  of  the  de* 
bates  would  long  continue,  and  we 
think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that 
the  clergy  might  find  they  were  left 
without  as  many  reporters  as  arise  be- 
fore our  author's  apprehensive  e^e— 
that  the  complmnt,  after  a  few  weeks' 
experience,  would  probably  be  of  the 
absence  of  reporters ;  and  that  when 
the  papers  ceased  to  report,  the  ora- 
tors would  cease  to  speak;  that  the 
churches,  when  their  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures,  would  be  visited  more 
often  on  the  week  days  by  lovers  of  the 
fine  arts,  than  on  Sundays  by  the  pre- 
sent members  of  the  congregations; 
and  that  when  the  Convocation  had 
obtained  its  fullest  powers  of  express- 
ing doctrine  and  enforcing  discipline, 
it  would  find  itself  the  organ  of  a 
Church  which  had  ceased  to  be  that  of 
England,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word. 
We  have  a  discussion  on  the  burial-ser- 
vice  of  the  Church,  from  which  wo 
quote  the  last  paragraph,  for  the  sake 
of  the  passages  m>m  Wesley  and 
Southey: — 

"*0h  what  a  difference/  said  Wedey, 
Ms  there  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
mode  of  burial !  The  English  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  even  to  the  poor  re- 
mains that  were  once  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  but  when  I  see  in  Scotland  a  coffin 
put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  up  without  a 
word  spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was 
spoken  concerning  Jehoiakim,  He  shall  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  aa$.*  Southey, 
in  his  Idnd  and  masterly  way,  observes,  *  It 
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was,  indeed,  no  proof  of  judgment,  or  of  fcel- 
inp,  to  reject  the  finest  and  most  affecting 
ritual  that  ever  was  composed — a  service 
that  finds  its  wdy  io  the  hearty  when  the 
heart  stands  most  iii  need  of  sneh  eonso- 
latioH^  and  is  open  to  receive  it.** 

OtiT  author,  after  itiany  wanderings, 
returtis  to  the  (juestion  of  the  Convo- 
cation, and  of  bishops  having  seats  in 
the  Ilonse  of  Lords.  As  far  as  wo  can 
make  out  his  moaning,  he  is  against 
the  revival  of  the  Convocation,  and 
also  against  bishops  having  seats  in  the 
Lords.  In  the  following  paragraph  ho 
seems  to  regret  that  Johnson  gives  him 
little  help  :— 

"  There  is  a  long-standing  constitutional 
question  connected  \rith  this  matter,  nhich 
should  be  seriotialy  weighed  and  considered 
in  all  its  bearings;  but  it  may  be  verj*  pro- 
bable that  the  religious  advantages  would  bo 
discerned  to  be  advanced  by  the  separation 
of  the  political  and  spiritual  privilci^cs  of  the 
episcopate;  an<l  "who  tlieii  would  njoicc 
mom  in  being  set  free  than  the  bishops  them- 
selves? How  valuable  would  have  been 
Dr.  Jolmson's  deliberate  scuiimcnts,  drawn 
Out  in  full  logical  array,  upon  many  of  theso 
important  sulijwts !  But,  as  Boswcll  re- 
marks,— '  Though  in  his  writings,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the  consti- 
tution, botli  in  Church  and  State,  he  has 
lievcr  written  expressly  in  support  of  either.*' 

The  inadequate  provision  for  the 
clergy  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  discussed.  The  question  of  how  far 
these  families,  enriched  by  the  spo. 
liation  of  the  Church  in  llenry  the 
Kighth's  time,  ought  to  restore  the 
plunder — the  questions  of  endowments 
and  of  patronage,  and  its  uses  and 
abuses — aixj  discussed.  Jolinson's  au- 
thority is  (piot('(l  as  decisive  against 
any  change.  "  The  hiw  must  leave 
power  and  riches  where  it  finds  them, 
au(l  nnist  oflcn  leave  riches  with  the 
covetous,  and  power  with  the  cruel. 
.  .  .  .  Why  should  we  suppose 
tiiat  tlie  parisli  will  make  a  wiser  choice 
than  the  patron  ?'*  Yfct  this  is  followed 
by  the  following: — 

"  Unfortunately  there  are  parishes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England,  where 
IK)pu1ar  election  prevails.  These  times  usu- 
ally present  a  scene  of  intemperance,  con- 
fusion, and  the  disphiy  of  wrathful  temper. 
*  Williams  and  the  Gospel  for  ever  !'  '  No 
Jones  and  Cliurch  !*      '  Down  with  Smith 


and   Sacraments!'    arc  loudly  shouted   by 
drunken  men  at  their  wits'  end.     And  wheu 
even  the  popular  man  hha  been  elected,  ho 
has  been  subjected  to  acts  of  insolence  and 
spoliation  (his  windows  broketi — his  harness 
cut  to  pieces — garden  ravaged),  by  miscre- 
ants of  the  opposite  party:   and  often  he 
himself,  innocently  and   un8nsi>ectingly,  is 
the  cause  of  enmity  lietM'eeu  more  respect- 
able persons,  before  whom  he  cannot  exhibit 
the  symbols  of  the  body  and  bloo<l  of  the 
Ijord  of  peace,   until  they  Ixj  *  in  love  and 
charity  with  tlicir  nei^Mibours.'      .... 
Still  we  may  not  be  debarred  from  consider- 
ing whether  a  modified  system  of  parochial 
election  may  not  be  resorted  to  with  grfcat 
advantage.     For  see  how  dire  the  case  ia 
with  a  Unitarian  Lord-Cliancellor  on   the 
woolsack,  and  with  lords  and  country  gentle- 
men, of  infidel  or  profligate  principles :  and 
hence,  by  what  an  almost  beret ict  or  by 
what  a  reprobate,  unknown  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  may  Church  living*  be  posses.<«cd ! 
How  painful,  oven  to  a  dying  evangelical 
pastor,  to  know  Hint  A  son  or  nephew  of  the 
patron  will  succeed  him,   and  such  pcrsort 
f;imed  mainly  for  sporting  habits,  or  can^Iess- 
ness ;  tlnis  leaving  the  best  of  the  flock  to 
wander  fK>m  their  lawful  shepherd  to  seek 
the  greenness  of  other  pastures !      In  many 
cases,  too,  a  minister  may  not  be  a  bad  man ; 
ho  may  not  be  a  sportsman,  he  may  not  be 
careless,  but  he  may  not  be  such  a  man  as 
the  parishioners  have  been  accustomccl   to 
hear,    acciwtonied    to    welcome    into    their 
houses,  accustomed  to  regard  as  an  aflbction- 
ate  counsellor  and  comrorter  in  sickness  and 
in  health — he  may  not  be  a  Vich  Ian  Vohr* 
to  the  devoted  clan.    Ay,  he  may  be  a  good 
man,  a  kind  man,  a  f>ensible  man,  but  not 
the  man  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  necessi- 
ties and  edification.*' 

Our  author  rather  rashly  says  that 
"Johnson's  itlea  of  a  preacher  (and,  tno 
often,  a  true  one),  was  identical  with 
that  of  an  actor — for  of  Whitcfield  he 
Siiid,  *  I  shall  not  wonder  if  next  winter 
he  is  run  after  instead  of  Garrick,* 
and  of  Wesley,  there  is  a  similar  pas- 
sage." Even  from  the  book  before  us, 
we  could  quote  a  dozen  passages  to 
show  bow  hastily  the  inference  has  been 
made.  Indeed  it  is  scarce  just,  even 
with  reference  to  the  particular  in- 
stances which  aixj  given  to  prove  it. 
Of  AVhItefield's  honesty  of  purpose 
Johnson  thought  favourably,  and  aVVs- 
ley  was  admired  by  him  ibr  many  of 
his  good  qualities.  Whitcfield  was  his 
felluw-colfegiah.  "Whitcfield,'*  siud 
Johnson  (Boswcll,  October  12,  1779), 
*•  never  drew  as  much  attention  as  a 


*  In  allusion  to  the  pathetic  farewell  wonla  of  Fergus  M'lvor,  in  Waverley, 
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mountebank  does;  he  did  not  draw 
attention  by  doing  better  than  others, 
but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  AVero 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing 
upon  his  head  on  a  horse's  back,  he 
would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him ; 
but  no  wise  man  would  say  he  ha^l 
made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I 
never  tre^itcd  Whitefield's  ministry 
with  contempt.  I  believe  he  did  good. 
lie  had  devoted  himself  to  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them 
he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity 
and  noise  chiim  the  praise  due  to  know- 
ledge, art,  and  elegance,  we  must  beat 
down  such  pretensions."  Of  Wesley 
we  have  this  notice,  **  John  Wesley's 
conversation  is  good,  but  he  is  never 
at  leisure.  lie  is  always  obliged  to  go 
at  a  cert^iin  hour.  This  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  a  man  who  loves  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  his  talk  as  I  do." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
Tillotson,  Swift,  Thomas  a-Kcmpi;<, 
and  a  dozen  more,  now  figure  before  us, 
connected,  we  know  not  by  what  kind 
of  magic,  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
churchmanship.  Never  was  there  a 
more  heterogeneous  assembly  brought 
together  at  an  Irish  ball,  though  we 
have  the  record  of  one,  where  were 
gp<ouped  together — 

••  Hmc  GillacQddy  of  the  Beekf , 

O'Oonoguc  Glen  and  the  Duke  of  Glo'tter, 
Brian  3Iagu{re  and  Briun  O'Linn, 

OUTcr  Cromwell  and  LetHe  Foster  t 
PiipUtt,  Lutherans,  Arminiant, 
Arians,  CalTinists,  SocinUiis  " — 

are  brought  together  by  no  intelligible 
link  whatever.  Of  them  and  of  their 
opinions,  and  of  our  author's  opinion, 
we  must  decline  any  discussion. 

Of  Doctor  Dodd  and  of  Doctor 
Doddridge,  and  their  exemplary  deaths, 
we  have  more  than  enough.  Johnson, 
it  seems,  praised  a  sort  of  epigram  of 
Doddridge's,  in  which  he  gives  a  pious 
tuni  to  his  family  motto  of  "  Dum  vivi- 
mus  vivamus  ;"— 

•»  LItc  while  you  Hre,  the  epicure  would  say, 
Ami  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  dny  ; 
JAre  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  It  flics. 
Ixjrd,  In  my  views  let  both  united  he, 
I  lire  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee." 

This,  says  our  author,  was  praise 
given  to  a  very  small  thing,  when  we 
consider  the  greatness  and  excellency 
of  his  works,  especially  his  *'  Family 
Expositor,"  and  the  "  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Reli^on  in  the  Soul:" — 

**  He  died  a  serene  death,  and  felt  no  con- 
cern for  his  departure,  beyond  the  grief  it 


would  occasion  Ills  wife ;  but  even,  in  allu- 
sion to  tliia,  he  said — '  I  can  cheerfully  leave 
mj'  dear  Mrs  Doddridg-e  a  widow  in  a  strange 
land  (at  Lisbon),  if  such  be  the  appointment 
of  our  heavenly  Father.*  Thug^  this  tnie 
taint  would  have  pleased  an  Apoiile^  fot  he 
was  not  *■  without  natural  affection,^ " 

Of  Johnson's  cast  of  mind  and  of  liis 
opinion?,  we  must  find  some  future 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  our 
rciiders.  The  chapters  on  the  subject 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  on  the  AVes- 
leyan  ^lethodists  in  this  book,  arc  not 
without  interest,  but  we  have  not  lefk 
ourselves  room  for  discussing  them. 
Johnson's  superstitions  are  also  dwelt 
on.  But  this,  too,  is  a  subject  for  an 
after-day.  Of  the  fear  of  death  which 
at  all  times  oppressed  Johnson's  mind, 
we  have  here  some  striking  instances ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  life,  those  fears 
were  cjilmed.  Our  author  tells  us  that, 
at  the  close  of  life.  Dr.  Johnson,  *•  not 
to  bo  comforted  by  the  ordinary  topics 
of  consolation  addressed  to  him,  desired 
to  see  a  clergyman,  and  particularly 
described  the  views  and  character  of 
the  person  whom  he  wished  to  consult." 
A  Mr.  Winstanlcy  wjis  named  and 
written  to.  He  was  in  delicate  health, 
and  wrote,  declining  to  attend.  A 
second  letter  was  written  to  him ;  he 
still  declined  going,  but  again  wrote ; 
and  our  author,  nis  great-grandson, 
says,  that  this  letter,  and  *'  the  conver- 
sation of  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobc,  appear 
to  have  been  blessed  by  God  in  bring- 
ing; this  great  man  to  a  renunciation  of 
self,  and  a  simple  reliance  on  Jesus  as 
his  Saviour,  thus  also  comn>unicating 
to  him  that  peace  which  he  had  found 
the  world  could  not  give,  and  which, 
when  the  world  was  fading  from  his 
view,  was  to  fill  the  void  and  dissi- 
pate the  gloom  even  of  the  shadow  of 
death." 

Ko  one  need  be  told  on  what  light 
grounds  these  family  stories  are  built 
up  and  believed.  La  Trobe's  son  jrives 
an  account  of  his  father  finding  John- 
son  '*  speechless,  though  sensible.  !Mr. 
La  Trooe  addressed  to  him  some  re- 
ligious exhortation,  which  Johnson 
showed,  by  pressing  his  hand,  and 
other  signs,  that  he  understood  and 
was  thankful  for.  He  expired  the 
next  morning."  ^Ir.  Croker  proves 
to  demonstration,  that  all  this  is  a  mis- 
talte,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  La  Trobe's 
visit  was  three  days  before  Johnson's 
death,  and  he  did  not  sec  him.     On 
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the  day  that  La  Trobe  calletl,  "Mr. 
Hoolc  read  prayers  to  Johnson,  an:l 
a  male  congregation  of  friends.'*  In 
fact,  every  incident  connected  with  the 
Tisit,  is  circamstantially  disproved.  Of 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Winstanley,  unless 
some  better  evidence  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  author  of  such  a  corres- 
pondence  having  passed  between  his 
ancestor  and  Dr.  Johnson,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  more  than  doubtful, 
considering  the  minute  accounts  we 
have  of  every  minute  of  Dr.  John- 
son's time,  and  every  movement  of  his 
during  those  last  days.  The  slight 
evidence  that  satisfies  families  on  such 
occasions,  in  almost  anything  that  in 
the  slightest  degree  mterests  their 
vanity,  must  be  so  familiar  to  every 
one,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  our 
author's  credulity,  if  it  ultimately  ap. 
pi'ar  that  he  has  no  additional  evidence 
to  produce  on  the  subject. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  John- 
son asked  Dr.  Brocklesby,  his  physician, 
as  a  man  in  whom  he  ha<l  confidence, 
to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  would 
recover,  "  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  a  di- 
rect answer."  The  doctor,  having  first 
asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  entire 
truth,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion, 
without  a  miracle,  he  could  not  re- 
cover. "Then,"  said  Johnson,  "I 
will  take  no  more  physic — not  even 
my  opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I 
may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  un- 
clouded." For  a  while,  in  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  he  took  only  the 
weakest  kind  of  sustenance.  He  was 
told  this  was  likely  to  have  the  very 
efiect  he  dreaded ;  and  he  then  said, 
**  I  will  take  anything  but  inebriating 
sustenance."  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr. 
Hoole  attended  him  to  the  last.  He 
asked  Hoole  to  write  down  Reynolds's 
compliance  with  three  bequests  which 
he  solemnlv  nuide  of  him — *'  To  for- 
pve  him  tfcirtjr  pounds  which  he  had 
borrowed  of  him,  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sun- 
day."  Bos  well  gives  us  a  memoran. 
dum  of  Brocklesby : — "  For  some  time 
before  his  death  all  his  fears  were 
calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  preva. 
lencc  of  his  faith  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  talked  often  to  me  about  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good 


works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  He  pressed  me  to  study 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  to  read  his  sermons.' 
I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr. 
Clarke,  an  Arian.  *  Because, '  said  he, 
'  he  is  fullest  on  the  propitiatory  sacri- 
Jiccr'* 

We  have  transcribed  these  j>as- 
sages  from  BoswcU  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  deeply  and  how 
truly  impressed  with  religious  hope 
Johnson  was  at  the  close  of  life. 
It  has  become  necessary,  because  any 
fact,  supported  by  doubtful  evidence, 
is  very  apt  to  share  the  fate  of  I  ho 
evidence,  and  be  itself  disbelieved. 
We  think  it  highly  likely  that  some 
tradition  of  a  letter  from  Johnson 
to  Winstanley  has  been  preserved  in 
Winstan ley's  family ;  and  that  the  tnu 
dition  has  gradually  increased  till  the 
story  has  assumed  its  present  dimen- 
sions. The  letter  is  not  said  to  have 
been  shown  to  any  one,  but  is  referred 
to  as  repeated  by  Mr.  Storey  to  Hannah 
More.  Does  the  letter  exist?  Does  any 
one  exist  who  has  it?  Has  any  one 
ever  soon  it  ?  A  second  letter  is  men- 
tioned from  the  same  Mr.  Winstanley 
to  Dr.  Johnson — floes  any  one  know 
anvthing  about  it?  Two  letters  arc 
said  to  have  been  written  to  Winstan- 
ley, by  Johnson's  desire — one  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins — are  these  preserved  ? 
If  there  be  any  family  tradition  of 
these  matters,  we  trust  our  author  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  in 
some  future  edition  of  his  "  pleasant 
and  profitable  "  book. 

And  now  we  cannot  lay  down  the 
volume  without  saying,  that  it  contains 
great  variety  of  matter  that  will  be  to 
many  very  entertaining.  The  author, 
too,  has  great  admiration  for  John- 
son, out  of  which  feeling  his  book  has 
gro^vn.  We  think  it  probable,  from 
the  tone  of  many  of  the  discussions, 
that  he  is  a  clergyman,  but  not  to  be 
described  as  belonging  to  any  party  in 
the  Church.  He  is  plainly  an  amiable 
man,  whose  leisure  is  occupied  with 
studies  in  which  he  seems  to  find  great 
enioyinent.  We  transcribe  his  grace- 
ful conclusion : — 

"  And  now,  gentle  reader,  we  niu>t  come 
to  a  close.  Adam  Clarke,  in  speaking  of  a 
small  town  in  the  Land's  End,  in  ConiYrall, 
tells  us  that,  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  as  you 
come  from  the  Land's  End,  are  these  words— 
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*Tb«  Ml  fan  In  Engbnd ;*  And  on  the  re- 
mrw  an  th*  following— *  Tb«  UA  inn  in 
KogUnd.*  RMMkrt  yon  will  ioon  Iuto 
cooM  ftpm  flnt  to  lost  in  this  mj*  book, 
whcrtio  I  tniit  jon  hoTO  not  boeo  woorQj 
dftoinod  {  At  all  ovnta,  kt  mo  hopo  that 
fow  doty  hoth  pardoned  any  want  oit  enter- 
ulnvMnt  in  mjr  cflbrts;  Ibr,  as  has  been 
•aid,  *  Paraonal  gratitode,  and  pcnonal  aflbc- 
tlon  to  the  good  and  great  wbo  Iuto  doted 
thdr  ioeno  npon  earth,  are  eWvated  aentl- 
BMQtSb  Th«7  are  debts  of  bonovr  to  tho  do- 
parted  spiiiL'  But,  reador,  yon  will  soon 
hare  possod  from  flret  to  last  in  your  mortal 
career;  and  while  700  deriTe,  throoghoot 
your  eoaree  on  earth,  mncb  hiatnietion  fhm 
Dr.  Johnaoo*a  liib  and  writingt,  may  yon 
haw  a  iSiir  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
your  mtrance  apoo  eternity ! 

**  Lei  mo  ooochide  with  Dr.  Johnaon*s  own 
wofdo.  '  There  are  few  thing*,*  be  writea  in 
the  Imti  anmber  of  hia  /^er,  *  not  poraly 


cvilf  of  which  we  can  ray,  witboot  ac«M 
emotioQ  of  vneoafaieee,  lAis  m  tk9  ImtL  Tboen 
who  never  could  agne  together,  shed  teara 
when  mutual  discontent  ho  dctcnntocd  them 
to  final  aeparation :  of  a  place  which  baa 
been  frequently  visited,  though  wilhoul 
pleasure,  the  /ojf  IpoJI  is  taken  with  heavi- 
nees  of  heart  ....  The  termination  of  any 
period  of  life  renUnda  us  that  Hfe  ilaelf  haa 
likewiae  iu  teimination :  when  we  bare  dona 
anything  for  tkt  Imsi  Hmu^  we  invohmtarily 
reAect  that  a  paH  of  the  days  allotted  vs  la 
past,  and  that  aa  moie  la  past  there  to  toes 
remaining.* 

*<  So  to  it  with  the  anther  la  writing  a 
book— eo  to  it  with  the  reader  hi  reading  itl 
And  to  all  men  there  to  a  tfane  when  It  most 
be  sakU* Mm  comttk  lAe  tnit** 


To  JohiMoaand  to  Botwdl  we  mutt 
on  toniB  fuiura  day  votonL 


BOFS. 


I. 


A  fiuiy  sprite,  with  wing  of  gold» 

Paused  on  a  headland  prood  and  steep* 
Wlien  morning's  son  his  beams  nnrolled  ; 

And  far  Mow,  wild,  dark,  and  deep. 
The  waters  heaved  their  waves  in  pride. 

And  onward  to  destruction  flew, 
Withgloom  and  rage,  as  in  full  tide 

The  demons  stormed  heaven's  towers  anew ; 
And  while  her  harp  beside  she  strung, 
Twas  thus  the  wandering  vfmt  song. 

n. 

I  take  my  rest  in  fiury  bower. 

Where  budding  trees  are  waving  o*er. 
And  wreathed  around  each  loveliest  flower 

That  ever  Nymph  or  Diyad  wore  ; 
The  chaste  moon  goes  upon  her  way, 

To  guard  the  earth,  and  light  the  sky ; 
The  silvery  douds  around  her  plajr. 

Bright  with  the  beams  of  migesty ; 
Heaven?  countless  stars  with  radiance  glow 
And  ocean  murmurs  calm  below. 


m. 

Ere  morning's  diemb  at  dawn  awakes. 

Or  shakea  to  the  sun  her  radiant  wbgsi. 
Whan  the  sons  of  prajrer  from  the  forest  Krwiki, 

And  eartn  her  tribute  of  incense  ^- 
I  gather  the  pearls  that  shining  sleep 

In  violet,  rose,  and  lilr  pale. 
From  fairest  flowers,  that  lowly  weep 

In  kme  recesses  of  the  vale ; 
I  dock  my  crown  with  each  bright  gem. 
To  form  my  worshipper's  diadem. 
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IV. 


The  beam  that  ^ilds  the  snowy  peak. 

And  darts  within  the  sparkling  billow, 
That  lights  the  heaven  with  glowing  streak, 

When  earth  wakes  from  her  nightly  pillow^ 
I  treasure  up  in  golden  urn. 

And  there  the  sweets  of  morning  bring. 
Pure  as  the  flames  that  ever  bum 

Where  holiest  to  Jehovah  sing ; 
I  wob  from  the  bright  soul  of  air 
The  light  his  golden  pinions  bear. 

V. 

The  holy  look  of  gladsome  earth. 

Like  the  sweet  smile  of  infancy, 
Ere  clamours  break  upon  her  mirth. 

And  the  battle  of  daily  life  runs  high, 
Is  mine ;  and  fVom  the  ocean's  breast, 

Etemalj  glorious,  and  sublime^ 
I  catch  a  beam  for  my  own  behest — 

A  ray  that  withers  not  with  time ; 
From  forest's  song  of  prayer  and  love, 
A  dream  of  brighter  lands  above. 

VI. 

From  all  earth  has  of  grand  and  fair. 

From  all  her  deeds  of  deathless  fame, 
From  sparkling  fiea4  that  onward  bear 

To  glory's  rest  the  warrior's  namei 
The  hero's  deed,  the  poet's  song, 

I  catch  a  light  Ion?  ages  see ; 
While  youthful  aspiratbns  throng. 

For  such  brigHt  immortality. 
As,  gaKidg  on  the  golden  skies. 
The  poet's  deathless  hopes  arise. 

VII. 

And  from  the  ancients'  sacred  dust, 

Where  fame  her  watch  of  ages  keeps, 
I  bring  a  holier,  brighter  trust — 

A  lofty  dream  tlisit  ortward  sweeps ; 
From  spangled  rcglohs,  where  heaven's  queeh 

Sleeps  doveliKe  in  her  silver  rays, 
From  sunset's  rich  and  glorious  sheen. 

From  morning's  bright  and  dazzling  bla^e; 
From  flowers  below  and  stars  above, 
I  deck  my  crown  of  truth  and  love. 

vm. 

I  paused  at  weeping  Beauty's  bower, 

Her  eye  was  dim,  her  cheek  was  pale, 

Despftir  dragged  on  the  Weary  hoar. 
Faint  rose  her  sigh  upon  the  gale ) 

Unto  her  lip  my  bowl  I  gdve, 

•  The  soul  is  sparkling  in  her  eye ; 

She  raised  her  from  love's  imaged  gnive> 
And  looked  up  to  the  spangled  sky— 

*'  It  is  not,  no,  it  cannot  be  I 

Fate  dares  not  sever  thee  and  me  1 
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IX. 

**  My  Mul  IS  likt*  Uio  blusbiog  spring, 

Tho  world  may  mcK*k»  I  scorn  ltd  tnser  -, 
Bright  is  the  faith  to  which  I  cling. 

That  thou  art  loving  still  as  uear ; 
The  mom  is  ddr,  the  ruse  is  blush  in  2, 

The  birds  are  hinging  sweet  ana  loud. 
Then  cpam*,  my  tears,  oh,  cease  your  gashing. 

Bright  is  yon  orient  sunlit  cloud ; 
But  brighter  for  the  ho|)es  that  shine. 
That  still  thy  heart  is  joined  with  mins." 


X. 

I  saw  the  child  and  mother  weep. 

And  nuse  their  melting  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  heard  tlio  roaring  tempest's  sweep. 

And  saw  the  sky  by  lightning  riven ; 
Their  prayer  was  for  a  husband,  kirc» 

Far,  far  upon  the  raging  sea ; 
I  shed  within  my  sacred  Urv, 

And  whispered,  "  Hope  remains  to  thee.** 
And  »till  they  wept,  and  still  they  praY*d» 
But  on  their  brow  a  radiance  play*d. 

XL 

With  morning's  dawn  the  sun  arose. 

Upon  his  holy  bright  career ; 
Now  on  the  well-known  pennant  flows. 

And  now  he  elasps  all  earth  has  dear— 
"  I  feared  your  heart  with  woe  and  dread 

Last  night  was  wrung/*    "  Oh,  not  for  wo 
Praye<l,  hoped  in  Ilim  who  raised  the  dead. 

That  he  would  guard  and  sttccour  thee* 
And  dry  the  widow *s»  orphan's  tear ; 
And  Hope  was  true«  for  thou  art  here.** 

xu. 

I  paused  before  the  dungeon  door, 

I  heard  the  cry  of  wild  despair ; 
I  entered — on  the  cold,  damp  floor 

AV*^as  stretched  a  man,  whose  sallow  air 
Spoke  of  long  years  of  chains  and  death ; 

I  iihcd  oue  drop  upon  his  tongue ; 
Fast  came  the  wretih's  failius  breath. 

And  light  aground  his  shackles  run ; 
**  Long  days,  long  years,  my  youthful  pride^ 
Have  vanished  on  Time's  gloomy  tide.** 


**  Still  must  1  linger,  trampled  here, 

Debarred  from  life,  yet  cannot  die, 
While  tear  is  onward  chasing  tear. 

As  day  and  night  move  slowly  by ; 
Yes,  I  will  live,  for  I  behold 

Bright  visioas  in  the  future  far. 
Fair  as  Uie  western  clouds  of  pild. 

When  sparkles  eve's  declining  star : 
I  yet  shall  drink  its  holy  beam. 
And  sli«p  be»ide  my  native  stream  !** 
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XIV. 

I  looked  ill  at  the  lowly  pane. 

And  saw  a  youth  with  flashing  eye, 
Pale,  darkened  brow,  where  visions  reign, 

And  cheek  that  told  mortality ; 
That  brow,  though  wan,  was  bright  with  thought, 

And  burning  with  deep  passion's  glow— 
The  wreck  of  all  he  dreamt  or  sought — 

Those  ills  which  wait  on  man  belo^v. 
Whose  soul  is  wrought  from  dreams  of  heaven— 
Oh,  why  were  such  to  mortals  given! 

XV. 

In  the  deep  anguish  of  his  soul. 

He  saw  but  desolation  near: 
«*  Oh,  heaven  I"  he  cried,  "  is  this  the  goal?" 

While  poured  Remembrance'  bitter  tear : 
**  Is  this  the  fate  of  youth's  fond  dream — 

Their  lot  who  sail  on  glory's  tide  ?" 
I  shed  around  my  brightest  beam. 

But  whispered,  as  I  paused  beside^- 
''  Rest  not  thy  soul's  lovea  hope  on  earth. 
Oh,  turn  to  regions  of  her  birth !" 

XVI. 

He  heard  me  not,  but  raised  his  eye. 

Which  sparkled  bright  with  hope  and  pride— 
''Unknown,  unhonoured  shall  I  die. 

And  weakly  here  my  fate  abide  ? 
Was  it  for  this  a  soul  was  given. 

Above  the  earth  and  earthy  clay. 
To  be  from  out  the  bosom  riven 

By  all  the  ills  which  men  display : 
Sorrow,  hate,  despair,  and  scorn  ? — 
It  was  for  this  the  mass  was  bom. 

xvn. 

"Not  I :  the  spirit  still  remains. 

Though  aU  fate  could  is  wrung  from  me ; 
The  heart  to  destiny  complains. 

For  refuge  turns  its  thought  to  thee. 
Oh,  happy  vouth  I    My  soul  is  strong, 

I  yet  shall  win  one  wreath  of  fame, 
An  echo  from  the  tide  of  song, 

Shall  sound  the  poet's  deathless  name ; 
And,  through  the  doud  of  burning  tears. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  of  future  years  1" 

xvnz. 

I  paused  beside  the  bed  of  death, 

Where  fading  life  was  ebbing  fast ; 
Short  came  the  struggling  mortal's  breath. 

His  hours  and  woes  were  almost  past 
A  loveljr  virgin  knelt  beside. 

With  pale  cold  brow,  dishevelled  hair ; 
Down  her  fair  cheek  poured  the  warm  tide. 

The  tide  of  lonely,  deep  despair. 
With  every  pang  came  deepest  woe, 
The  ruin  of  fondest  hopes  below. 


XIX. 

She  ck>ped  the  chillinff  hiuid  of  h!m 

She  loved  with  childhood's  earliest  love^ 
And  nrmyed,  though  now  the  eyo  grew  dim» 

Tho  deathlera  iioal  would  hoat  AboTe« 
The  sorrow  of  that  pare  young  heai*t 

Wrung  team  o  en  from  the  seraph's  eye. 
The  fairest  flower  of  all  the  rest 

I  gave— 'twas  faith  and  hope  on  high  \ 
Then  turned  me  to  that  wrinkled  brow, 
Where  shades  and  anguish  gather  now. 

I  shed  mv  brightest,  purest  ray. 

Within  the  tremDltng  nnner's  breast ; 
The  clouds  of  terror  passed  away— 

He  looked  up  to  the  regions  blest ; 
He  saw  the  fHona,  the  loved  one  there* 

Who  hailed  on  hieh  his  ransomed  soal ; 
Less  wild  became  his  Spag  air, 

A  calmness  o'er  hu  spirit  stole : 
Oh,  pity,  heaven !  this  lonely  one : 
Have  mercy,  God  !^the  soul  is  gone  1 

With  all  the  earth  and  heaven  can  yieldi 

I  bless  the  erring  child  of  earth ; 
The  flower  that  clothes  the  verdant  field* 

The  smiling  spring  that  gives  it  birUi, 
The  vast  unchanging  changeml  sea. 

The  sky  of  splendour,  glory,  light. 
The  visions  of  eternity 

That  flit  in  brightnests  o'er  the  sight, 
like  shades  in  lonely  midnight  liour. 
When  fancy  weaves  her  fairy  bower. 

xxn. 

My  smile  b  with  the  rise  of  mom, 

With  midnight's  black  funereal  gloom ; 
Where  dread  Religion  from  her  urn. 

Deals  forth  the  lots  of  life  and  doom ; 
Where,  on  the  waste  of  human  soul, 

Enthroned  in  clouds,  sits  wild  Deroair, 
Where  fiiiry  hands  earth's  charms  unrell. 

Where  thunders  flash  with  sullen  glare- 
To  all  of  earth  my  smile  hath  given 
The  hues  of  light  and  dreams  of  heaven. 

F.  F. 
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in  an  authorised  ptibUcation.  It  is  en- 
titled •♦  The  Synodical  Address  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  National  Coancii  of 
Thorles  to  their  beloved  flock,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,"  and  it  announces 
the  dedsion  of  the  Council  on  the  great 
question  of  education  :-^ 

"  It  is  by  the  sternest  sense  of  doty — ^by  a 
painful  bat  irresistible  feeling  of  necessity — 
that  we  are  compelled,  dearly  beloved,  toan- 
noance  to  yon,  that  a  system  of  Education 
fraught  with  grievous  and  intrinsic  dangers, 
has,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  been 
brought  to  your  own  doors.  It  is  presented 
to  you,  we  deplore  to  say,  in  those  Collegiate 
XuMtitutions  which  have  been  established  in 
this  country,  and  associated  with  the  name 
of  our  august,  most  gracious,  and  beloved 
Sovereign.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impugn  for 
a  moment  the  motives  of  its  originators.  The 
system  may  have  been  devised  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  and  impartial  policy ;  but  the  states- 
men who  framed  it  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  inflexible  nature  of  our  doctrines,  and 
with  the  jealousy  with  which  we  are  obliged 
to  avoid  eveiything  opposed  to  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  our  faith.  Hence,  those  In- 
stitutions, which  would  have  called  for  our 
profound  and  lasting  gratitude,  had  they  been 
framed  in  accordance  with  our  religions  tenets 
and  principles,  must  now  be  considered  as  an 
evil  of  a  formidable  kind,  against  which  it  is 
our  imperative  dnty  to  warn  you  with  all  the 
energy  of  our  zeal  and  all  the  weight  of  our 
authority. 

**  In  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, we  only  repeat  the  instructions  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  He,  to  whom  were  given  *the  keys 
of  the  kingdom*  (Matth.  c.  zvi.,  v.  19) ;  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charge  not  only  of 
the  lambs,  but  of  the  sheep,  that  is,  of  the 
entire  flock,  pastors  as  well  as  people  (John, 
G.  XX].,  V.  17) ;  he,  for  whose  faith  the  prayer 
of  Christ  was  ofllered  (Luke,  c.  xxiii.,  v.  81, 
82) ;  whom  St.  Chrysostom  so  appropriately 
designates  as  the  Teacher  of  the  whole  world 
(Hom.  88  in  Joan) ; — ^he,  Peter,  has  spoken 
to  us  by  Pius  as  he  spoke  to  the  Fathers  of 
Chalcedon  by  Leo,  and  pronounced  this  8}'s- 
tem  of  Education  to  be  fhinght  with  *griev- 
ous  and  intrinsic  dangers '  to  Faith  and 
Morals :  has  declared  that  *  Religion  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  loss  from  it ;'  and  that  your 
Bishops  *  should  take  no  part  in  carrying  it 
into  eflfect.* 

**  FoUowing  the  invariable  practice  of  onr 
own  Church,  as  well  as  that  of  every  Church 
connected  with  the  centre  of  nnity,  and,  in 
particular,  the  instructions  given  in  one  of 
those  Synods  con  voiced  and  presided  over  by 
St.  Patrick — *  If  any  questions  arise  in  this 
Island  (Ireland),  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Apostolic  See,*  (si  quie  qusBStiones  in  hac 
Insula  oriantur,  ad  Sedcm  Apostolicam 
referentur.  Can.  S.  Patritic,  spud  Wilkin. 
Condi  t  1,  p.  6)— we  lidd  at  the  feet  of 


onr  present  venerable  and  beloved  IN>ntiir  the 
plan  of  hdstruction  that  had  been  proposed  to 
us,  with  a  statement  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  prevailed  on  the  subject ;  be- 
cause we  knew,  to  use  the  language  of  St 
Columbanus,  addrcs^ng  one  of  the  great 
Pontiffs  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  ours  '  to 
call  upon,  to  put  questions,  to  beseech  him : 
and  his  not  to  withhold  what  had  been  freely 
bestowed,  but  to  put  out  his  talent  to  in- 
terest ;  to  give,  at  Christ's  behest,  the  bread 
of  doctrine  to  those  who  sought  for  it  from 
him.'— (St.  Columb.  Epist,  1,  ad  Greg.  Pap. 
apud  Galland.  Bibl.  Vet  Pat  t.  12,  p.  846.) 
After  a  most  searching  and  protracted  ex- 
amination of  the  statements  and  facts  tliat 
were  urged  on  either  side,  availing  himself  of 
every  resource  of  counsel  and  information 
which  he  could  procure,  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving ftom  every  member  of  the  Irish 
Episcopacy  his  individual  opinion  on  the 
subject,  making  it  the  object  of  his  long  and 
anxious  deliberation,  and  pouring  forth  his 
soul  in  prayer  to  Him  who  promised  to  abide 
with  his  Church  even  to  the  coDSomsMtioa 
of  time,  the  successor  of  Peter  pronounced 
his  final  judgment  on  the  subject.  All  con- 
troversy is  now  at  an  end — the  judge  has 

q[X>ken — THE  QUESTION  IS  DECIDED. 

**  Recognising,  with  reverential  awe,  in 
that  decision  the  voice  of  Him  who  hath 
said,  *  He  who  hears  you,  heare  me ;  he  who 
despises  you,  despises  me  ;*  this  Synod  has 
received,  not  only  with  prdbnnd  respect  but 
with  unanimous  acclamation,  the  decisions 
and  instructions  which  were  asked  for  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  Church.  This  Synod  now 
solemnly  communicates  to  you  the  Rescripts 
of  the  Holy  See,  which  we  have  received  on 
this  important  matter,  that  they  may  serve 
to  guide  and  regulate  yourconduct ;  we  do  not 
add  an3rthing  to  the  instructions  that  have 
been  given ;  neither  will  we  sufler  anything 
to  be  detracted  from  their  importance.'* 

Apart  from'what  may  be  termed  the 
substantive  portion  of  this  passage, 
there  b  an  incidental  expression  con- 
tained  in  it  of  no  ordinary  moment  and 
significance  :-.- 

**  The  system  may  have  b^n  devised  in  a 
spirit  of  generous  and  impartial  policy,  hut 
the  statetmen  who  jramtd  it  were  not  ae- 
guaintedwith  the  inflexible  nodcre  of  onr 
doetrinee" 

This  is  an  important  truth.  Igno- 
rance of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  appears  to  have  per- 
vaded the  legislation  of  British  states- 
men for  many  years  past,  and,  culpable 
as  it  was  and  is,  offers  the  best  exculjMi- 
tion  that  the  case  admits,  of  the  unwise 
concessions  by  which  it  was  ignorantly 
hoped  to  conciliate  an  aspiring  and  an 
inexorable  Church.  There  are  cases  in 
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which  concession  may  effect  the  pnr- 
peso  for  which  it  has  been  granted,  but 
there  are  also  cases  in  which  it  serves 
only  to  encourage  demand  and  aggres- 
sion. Romanism  regards  every  favour 
which  she  receives,  every  increase  of 
emolument  or  power,  as  but  an  instal- 
ment  of  her  right ;  and  each  new  con. 
cession  stimulates  her,  by  success,  to 
demand  a  further,  reminding  her  of 
the  large  balance  for  which  she  asserts 
a  right  to  draw,  and  of  the  compb/mg 
disposition  of  the  parties  who  have  not 
merely  answered,  but  anticipated  her 
claims  on  them. 

And  yet,  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ought  not  to  despise  the  igno. 
ranoe  from  which  they  have  deriv^  so 
large  advantages.  It  was  the  ignorance 
of  a  generous  credulity,  not  of  dulness 
or  dotage.  It  was  the  ignorance  of 
parties  who  believed  the  words  and 
oaths  of  men  whom  they  had,  as  they 
imagined,  no  reason  to  distrust,  and 
for  whom  lives  of  gravity  and  good  re- 

Eute  seemed  to  be  sufficient  vouchers, 
let  any  impartial  and  reflecting  man 
compare  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  itome,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  this 
our  dav,  with  the  representations  given 
of  it  lor  some  years  previous  to  the 
momentous  concession  of  1829,  and  say 
whether  it  was  possible  for  "states- 
men** who  believed  the  professions  of 
that  day  to  anticipate  the  avowals  of 
this? 

For  example — it  was  solemnly  de- 
dared,  on  his  examination  before  the 
"Commissioners  of  Irish  Education 
Inquiry,"  in  the  year  1826,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Slevin,  Preiect  of  the  Dunboyne 
Establishment,  that  the  decrees  of 
popes*  "are  not  now  considered  obUga. 
toxy,  except  when  they  are  sanctioned  by 
the  civil  authority. "  It  had  been  asserted 
by  an  eminent  and  learned  man,  Dr. 
Fhelan,  on  his  examination  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  1825,  that 
"  if  the  orders  of  a  pope  are  enforced 
bv  excommunication,**  they  must  be 
obeyed;  and  two  Roman  CathoUo 
bishops,  when  examined  on  the  subjecty 
flAve  testimony  to  a  contrary  effect. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  was  askedf 

**  If  an  exocnamnnication  were  iasaed  fh>m 
Borne,  would  that  have  any  effect  in  Ire- 
land?" and  he  answered— "  Not  until  it 
was  published  in  Ireland.'' 


The  examination  proceeded  :«- 

**  Would  it  be  mandatory  on  the  Bishop 
(to  pablish)  if  directed  to  him?— By  no 
means ;  such  a  oommlsrion  would  be  sent  to 
him,  saying — '  If  you  find  the  premises  true, 
and  the  facts  justly  stated,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  do  so ;  and  thus  it  is  a  courteous 
application.* 

"  Supposing  the  Pope  to  do  it  not  In  that 
mode,  would  it  be  obligatory  on  the  Bishop? 
— I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  ybr  there  is  no 
declaration  in  the  law  an  the  svbject;  I 
should  be  satisfied  that  the  sentence  was  a 
just  one  before  I  would  make  myself  the  in- 
strument of  executing  it ;  for  they  are  guilty 
of  death,  says  the  Apostle,  not  only  those  who 
do  evil,  but  those  who  consent  to  the  doing 
it;  and  if  I  became  the  Pope's  agent  in 
pronouncing  sentence  of  exconimuuication 
against  a  Christian  not  guilty  of  a  crime  in 
my  opinion  deserving  it,  I  should  be  an  ac- 
complice in  the  Pope's  injustice.** 

To  the  same  efifect  was  the  testimony 
of  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  :t^^ 

"  If  an  excommunication  is  issued  against 
any  individual  of  your  Ch  urch,  either  for  doing 
that  which  is  in  itself  a  duty  for  him  to  do, 
or  for  not  doing  that  which  it  would  be  a 
crime  in  him  to  do,  is  not  an  individual  of 
your  church  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  reason 
and  his  judgment  in  such  a  case,  and  sea 
whether  the  doing,  or  the  abstaining  fh>m 
doing,  would  be  sinful?** 

**  Most  certainly.  It  is  only  for  grievous 
crimes  that  such  censures  are  inflicted ;  and 
eveiy  man,  by  looking  into  his  prayer-book, 
sees  what  those  crimes  are. 

**If  the  criminality  or  the  innocence  of 
the  act  should  depend  upon  the  positive  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  the  individual,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  in  that  respect,  would  have 
recourse  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  he  finds  it 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  his  Church  ?   Certainly. 

*'  If  it  is  something  respecting  the  natural 
and  moral  rights,  not  growing  out  of  the  re- 
velation of  God,  he  would  consult  his  moral 
sense  and  feelings  upon  the  subject?  Most 
certainly." 

Such  were  the  opinions  expressed 
respecting  the  Pope*s  supremacy,  when 
Emancipation  was  to  oe  won.  His 
decrees  were  liable  to  be  overruled  hj 
individual  conscience  and  reason,  and 
were  never  to  take  effect,  ''unless 
where  they  were  sanctioned  by  civil 
authority."  In  short,  obedience  to  the 
Pope  was  to  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  obligations  of 


*  "Education  Inquiry,"  Appendix  to  Eighth  Report,  246. 

t  '*  Digest  of  Evidence,"  fcc,  vol  i.  p.  16$.  X  Ibid,  160. 
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subjects  to  their  sovemgn*  and  of  in- 
dividuals  to  their  conscience.  The 
Synod  acts  as  if  all  this  were  changed. 
If  there  be  a  civil  right  or  duty,  re. 
specting  which  there  can  be  no  nuB- 
take,  it  is  assuredly  that  of  the  sove- 
reign to  be  satisfied  that  his  subjects  are 
properly  educated.  It  is  his  office  to 
execute  the  laws*  and  it  is  a  duty  at- 
tcndant  on  such  an  office,  indeed  in- 
separable from  it|  that  the  education 
of  the  people  shall  be  in  humony  with 
the  laws  the^r  are  to  obey.  The  Sove. 
reign  has  devised  a  scheme  of  education 
— devised  it,  as  the  Synod  of  Thuries 
seems  disposed  to  admit,  in  a  generous 
and  an  impartial  spirit;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  the  Papal  See  has  pronounced 
against  this  scneme,  contrived  by  the 
Sovereign  and  established  by  the  law, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  declare 
the  cause  decided,  and  the  system  con- 
demned. Is  not  this  to  invert  the  re- 
lations which  Sovereign  and  Pope  were 
said  to  hold  towards  Uic  people  of  this 
country  ?  Five-and-tventy  years  ago 
the  Sovereign's  right  was  asserted  inft. 
plenitude — ^the  Popes  were  restricted 
by  it.  Now,  the  primary  right  is  said 
to  be  the  papal — subjects  of  the  Bri. 
tish  sovereign  are  to  be  educated  for 
the  Pope.  lie  is  to  be  obeyed  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ — of  Christ,  who  is  a 
Priest  and  a  King,  and  whose  \icar,  ac 
cordingly,  holds  the  two  swords,  and 
diallenges  temporal,  no  less  tluw  spiri- 
tual, allegiance. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  are 
well  aware  that  the  plea,  on  which  the 
Papal  prelates  insist  for  presiding  over 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  their  communion,  is  not,  that 
they  should  train  up  subjects  for  the 
Pope,  but  that  they  may  protect  the 
souls  of  theirpcoplc.  Thev  are  alarmed, 
not  for  the  Papacy  but  the  faith.  The 
pope,  too,  shares  in  their  alarm.  Un- 
less they  watch  over  all  the  processes 
of  education,  and  govern  them  with  an 
absolute  control,  the  faith  will  take 
hurt.  The  plea  is  plausible,  if  not  con- 
elusive;  but  it  is  tantamount  to  an 
avowal  that  the  Church  of  Rome  holds 
"  United  Instruction  **  inadmissible. 
The  State  should  ponder  this.  It  may 
be  a  confession  of  weakness.  An  adul- 
terated faith  demands  a  system  of  edu- 
tion  adapted  to  its  peculiar  necessities. 


In  days  like  these,  professors  of  no 
ordinary  skill  and  stedi'astness  are  de- 
manded to  protect  the  Roman  Catholic 
student  from  the  influences  by  which 
literature,  and  art,  and  science,  would 
deUver  hun  from  the  bonda^  of  su- 
perstition. In  the  presence  of  those 
stupendous  marvels  to  which  the  worlds 
as  well  as  the  class-room,  every  day 
introduces  inquiring  minds,  it  is  very 
natural  that  Romanism  should  trembJa 
for  the  fortunes  of  those  pions  fraads, 
which  shine  with  so  feeble  a  lustre  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
In  her  fabrication  of  miracles,  sLa 
certainly  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  human  inventions ;  and  |t 
IS  an  excusable,  as  well  as  an  intelligi- 
ble, fear,  which  constrains  her  tp  take 
heed  that  she  lose  not  the  aid  of  edtu 
catioa  in  reconciling  superstition  witli 
scienoe.  A  desperate  boldness  grows 
out  of  a  fear  like  this,  and  the  Queeii's 
rights  are  disputed,  and  the  Queen's 
zninisters  crossed  and  confi'onted  in 
their  enterprises,  in  order  that  what  is 
named  FaiUi  and  Reh'gion  may  not  lose 
its  ascendancy  over  a  people  whom  edu* 
cation  has  enlightened. 

Other  changes  similar  in  charai^er 
were  visible  in  the  proceedinj^s  of  the 
Synod.  Not  the  least  signi&ant  was 
the  fact,  that  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  Assembly  was  a  prelate  who,  &» 
the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  Ec- 
clesiastical lustory  of  Ireland,  was 
named  and  appointed  to  his  office,  not 
recommendea  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
''mere  motion"  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
That  the  <' naked  right"  to  appoint 
was  in  the  Pope,  had  been  lon^  the 
doctrine  of  that  Church ;  but  it  was 
a  right  which,  as  high  authority  con- 
fidently pronounced,  would  never  be» 
and  had  never  been  exert^ed— a  right 
to  the  exercise  of  which,  it  was  insi- 
nuated, the  Irish  ^oman  Catholic 
clergy  would  give  ^very  opposition  in 
their  power.  The  sentiments  of  eccle- 
siastics on  this  subject  may  be  learned 
from  the  testimpojr  of  one  certainly 
among  the  most  eminent  of  their  body 
^the  lafte  l^ight  Rev.  Pr.  Doyle'  :-r- 

**  Whilst,  tiien,  ws  are,  as  prelatss  of  the 
Catholic  Cbarcb,  jealous  of  the  interfereDca 
of  tlie  Crown,  I  think  it  may  be  coUectad, 


*  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  was  examined  before  the  same  Committee.     His  testimony 
was  similar  in  effect  to  that  of  Doctor  Doyle. 
V  Do  you  coDceivs  there  would  be  any  objection  to  secariag  the  domestic  nomination  of  (ha 
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frt'in  the  sontimenU  I  tWfivereU  on  a  foniier 
cUjr,  «nd  on  UiU,  lh»t  %v«  are  nut  less  jealous 
of  the  interference  oTtlie  Pope.  We  are 
^aloufl  far  the  independence  of  our  Cburch, 
Qnd  tee  do  not  like  that  either  the  Pope 
ihotdd  interfere  with  it  beyond  what  i$  ne- 
cessary for  preserving  the  CathoKe  comnra. 
'  niom,  nor  do  we  Kke  that  an  interference  of 
the  Crown  aboaM  be  eatabliahed  in  tlie  ap- 
pointDcnt  of  our  pidatea,  which  woold  weak- 
en our  infloenca  with  tlie  people — an  interfere 
enoe  whidi,  oader  a  bad  mioiater  (and  there 
have  been  bad  ministers  in  eveiy  State), 
might  he  made  uae  of  to  put  into  places  of 
Ip-eat  responsibility  men  who  would  be  unfit 
to  fill  them,  either  to  the  advantage  of  reli- 
gion, or  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Enter- 
Gaining,  then,  as  I  do,  these  notions  which 
I  have  expressed,  I  must  feel,  and  I  do  sar, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  security  we  can 
offer,  and  the  roost  effectaal  one  that  could 
be  required  of  us  is,  that  our  prelates  be  of  a 
domestic  kind — ^that  tba  election  of  them  be 
made  by  men  residing  in  tlie  country,  and 
vbo  afe  British  subjects ;  and  that  there  be 
no  further  interference  with  them  than  that 
ipterfejrence  which  would  result  from  all  per- 
tons  fioncemed  in  such  elections  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  that  they  would 
elect  only  such  persons  as  would  be  loyal 
and  peaceable,  and  likely  to  discharge  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  in  a  manner  useful  to 
the  State,  and  honorable  to  their  calling." — 
Conu  Com.,  1826,  **Seeoiid  Bepart,"  p.  210. 

Sach  was  once  the  bifrontal  jea- 
lousy of  the  Church  of  Borne  in  Ire- 
kiuL    Jealous  of  the  Vg^  it  demaad- 


cd  pctnirities  for  lovallv  to  the  Sove- 
rei<rn  ;  jealous  of  the  bovereigD,  it  as- 
serted the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope ; 
jealous  for  its  own  rifhts^  and  consctoos 
of  its  veakaessy  eccMhiiastical  Ronaa- 
ism  ia  Ireland  seemed  to  have  invented 
or  oontrived  a  balance  of  power^  be- 
tween the  secuhur  and  the  spiritual 
sovereignties,  and  to  have  found  ia 
each  a  protection  agaiost  the  other. 
This  was  the  policy  of  Irish  Bomai^- 
ism — ^what  is  it  now  ? 

The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Culleu,  in 
whose  behalf  Pius  IX.  set  aside  the 
claims  of  all  the  candidates  recom- 
mended from  Irehmd,  and  ia  whose 
favour  neither  chapter,  nor  diocese^ 
priest  or  bishop,  gave  a  vote,  presid- 
ed over  an  assembly,  all  mefnoers  of 
which  obeyed  him  as  submissively  as  if 
he  had  been  the  archbishop  of  their 
choice.  The  Most  $ev.  Paul  CMllcn,  it 
is  said,  has  declined  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms,  and  is  reported  U>  have  refused 
an  office  of  chanty  and  trust,  because, 
if  he  accepted  it,  that  oath  could  not 
be  evaded.  The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Cul- 
len,  instead  of  the  preparations  for  his 
duties,  which  would  be  found  in  along 
residence  in  his  own  country,  appears 
to  have,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
breathed  the  atmosphere  and  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Papal  court.  And  thus  the 
three  assurances  for  ^delity  to  the  So- 


bishops  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland? — I  do  not  conodve  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  it ;  I  think  rather  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

"  In  whom  is  the  nomination  now  vested  ? — At  present  it  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  but  he  does 
not  exercise  it,  expept  at  the  recommendation  of  some  portion  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

**  Should  you  think  it  an  objectionable  measure  to  prevent  any  foreigner  from  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  see  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ? — By  no  means. 

"  Would  you  extend  that  to  all  benefices  in  the  Catholic  Churcli? — To  all  benefices. 

*^  Should  you  conceive  there  to  be  any  objection  to  the  Crown  having  a  power  of  interfer- 
ing iu  any  way,  directly  or  ijidireetly,  in  the  change  of  the  lower  clergy  from  one  benefice  to 
another  ? — t  would  conceive  that  such  interference  would  be  liable  to  great  objections. 

"  Tou  would  not  conceive  tiiere  would  be  fmy  objection,  on  the  members  of  tlie  Romsa  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  being  promoted  from  one  rank  to  another,  that  the  same  certificate  of  loyalty 
and  domestic  nomination  should  accompany  the  change  which  accompanied  the  first  appoint- 
ment ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  liable  to  any  objection." —  Com,  Com.^  2nd  Report,  p.  281. 

The  discretion  with  which  the  Churdi  of  Rome  can  comport  herself  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  the  concessions  which  she  can  mal&e  in  cases  of  necessity,  will  appear  firom  the 
following.     Dr.  Murray  is  the  witness  under  examination : — 

"  Has  the  Emperor  of  Russia  any  such  right  ?  (of  a  veto) — fie  has  not ;  but  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  being  the  head  of  a  despotic  government,  recommends  a  certain  individual  to  the 
Pope ;  and  the  Pope;  tii^t  the  Catholics  of  that  country  may  not  be  persecuted,  if  he  finds  no 
canonical  objection  to  the  individual,  ap[)oints  tliat  individual  of  his  own  authority,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor ;  he  studiously  avoids  saying 
that  such  a  person  had  ever  been  presented ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  authority  he  appoints 
him ;  but  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  the  person  so  presented,  if  he  feels  no  objection  to  him. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  before  the  concordat  which  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  King  of  Prussia  named  a  certain  individual,  his  qualifications  were  examined  into ;  if 
the  Pope  saw  no  difficult}',  he  appointed  him ;  but  he  made  the  nomination  in  the  fulness 
of  his  own  power,  without  any  reference  to  the  presentation." — /Wrf.,  p.  23C, 
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vereign  and  countrv,  upon  which  relu 
anoe  was  placed  by  the  right  rev. 
divine  whose  testimony  we  cited,  have 
all  been  denied.  Dr.  Cullen  was  not 
chosen  by  the  Irish  clergy.  He  has 
been  so  long  absent  from  the  country 
as  to  have  become  virtaally  a  foreign- 
er ;  and  he  has  declined  taking  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
direct  refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Malta  to  take  that  oath,  and  his  cor> 
respondence  with  the  See  of  Rome  on 
the  subject,  have  rendered  such  abste- 
miousness alarmingly  intelligible. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  not  been  thus  remiss 
in  his  duty  to  the  Pope.  Twice,  at 
least,  has  this  duty  been  discharged. 
At  his  consecration  he  bound  himself 
by  on  oath  of  feudal  obedience  to  his 
ecclesiastical  soverign;  and  his  first 
solemn  act  at  the  Synod  was  the  utter. 
ing  a  profession  of  faith,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  ''promised,  vowed^ 
and  swore  true  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Vicar  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  In  this  act 
of  fealty,  the  legate  was  followed  by 
the  assembled  ecclesiastics.  That  their 
allegiance  was  ample  and  sincere,  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  prove.  But 
there  were  proo&  of  it  not  to  be  dis- 


puted.  In  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Pope,  the  Queen's  Colleges 
were  denounced.  In  deference  to  the 
papal  authority,  titles  granted  by  the 
Pope,  and  prohibited  bv  the  law  of  the 
land,  have  been  openly  assumed  by 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  The  Synodi- 
cal  Address,  published  bv  authority,  is 
subscribed — "  Paul,  Archbishop  of  Ar* 
magh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  and 
Dekgateofthe  Apostolic  See,  President 
of  the  Synod.  John,  Bishop  of  Clon. 
fert.  Promoter  of  the  Synod."  Another 
member  of  the  Synod  took  a  step  in 
advance  of  this,  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Iceland,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  prohibitory  provision 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1A29,  sub- 
scribing himself,  "  John,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam."* 

On  his  examination  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  in  1826,  Dr. 
Doyle  was  asked,  ''Would  there  be 
any  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man Cfatholic  dergy,  for  the  legisla. 
turc  to  demand  from  the  legate,  before 
he  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  functions, 
a  solemn  written  promise  not  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  or  to  continue  in  England 
or  Ireland  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the 


*  It  would  appear  as  if  there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
priests  as  to  the  amount  of  obligation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Papal  rescripts  on  education. 
Although  the  Pope  had  pronounced  sentence  of  disqualification  on  the  Qaeen*8  Colleges  in 
October,  1847,  there  were  ecclesiastics  of  the  priestly  order  who  imagined  that  tbey  were  still 
free  to  take  office  in  them.  An  epistle  recently  addressed  to  Dr.  Cnllen  is  designed  to  dissi- 
pate this  delusion : — 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Revebemd  Lord — ^Though  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  ap- 
pear to  be  about  to  hold  a  National  Council  with  a  view  principally  to  determioe,  after  deli- 
berating  in  common,  upon  a  uniform  discipline  to  be  observed  throughout  Ireland  in  reference 
to  the  Colleges,  the  Sacred  Congregation  has  yet  wislied  that  this  should  be  especially  com- 
mended to  them  by  your  Grace ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  you  should  signify  to  them 
that  the  exhortations  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Letters  are  particularly  directed  to  that  ob- 
ject But  I  am  confident  that  they  will  happily  efiect  this  by  not  departing  in  the  least  from 
the  obedience  which  they  owe  to  the  Apostolic  See  and  its  Rescripts ;  and  by  keeping  it 
mainly  in  view  how  they  may  most  efiectually  consult  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  Meanwhile  I  have  thought  it  should  be  signified  through  your  Grace  to  the 
Bishops,  that  it  appears  astonishing,  after  the  answers  already  given  on  the  Colleges,  that 
some  should  not  have  hesitated  to  assert  that  it  Lb  lawful  for  Priests  to  undertake  certain 
ofllces  in  the  said  Colleges ;  for  if  it  has  been  declared  that  the  aforesaid  Colleges  will  prove 
detrimental  to  religion  by  reason  of  their  grave  and  intrinsic  dangers — if  the  Bishops  have 
been  warned  to  have  no  share  in  canying  out  thdr  establishment,  it  is  certainly  evident  that 
neither  is  it  lawful  for  other  ecclesiastical  persons  to  discharge  any  function  having  reference 
to  the  said  Colleges. 

"  As  to  other  controversies  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  said  Colleges,  it  will  be  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  Bishops,  after  having  diligently  weighed  the  before-mentioned  Rescripts,  to  frame 
such  rules  to  be  e\^-eiywhere  observed  for  withholding  the  Faithful  from  frequenting  those 
Colleges,  as  will  correspond  with  the  said  Rescripts,  and  be  conformable  to  thu  equity  and 
benignity  which  the  Apostolic  See  itself  ever  enforces  by  its  example. 

**  Given  at  Rome,  from  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Congpregation,  De  Propaganda  Fide,  the 
18th  day  of  April,  1850. 

"J.  Ph.  Cabdixal  Fraksoni,  Prefect, 
"Alexander  Barnabo^  Secretary, 
M  To  the  Moit  R«v.  Pknl  CuUen,  Archblihop  of  Armft^h.** 
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King,  or  of  the  Privy  Coundl  ?**  The 
answer  of  the  right  i-evercnd  witness 
was  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 
**  To  the  first  part,"  he  replied : — 

"Of  what  is  stated,  so  far  from  hairing 
any  objection  to  it,  we  shovld  be  glad  that 
mch  a  demand  were  made  of  him.    As  to 
the  second  part,  it  is  a  matter  aboat  which 
we  should  not,  properly  speaking,  form  any 
opinion.    Whether  the  King  were  to  have 
snch  a  right  or  not,  is  a  matter  about  which, 
I  thmk,  we  need  not,  in  any  way,  be  con- 
sulted ;  it  would  rest  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  we  would,  as  I 
conceive,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     But 
as  to  the  requiring  a  pledge,  by  oath  or  other- 
wise, from  the  nuncio  who  might  be  placed 
in  this  country,  that  he  would  not  in  any- 
wise interfere  with  the  temporal  or  civil  con- 
cerns dther  of  liis  Majesty,  or  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  so  far  from  having  an  objection 
to  that,  we  thould  rejoice  at  itj  because  we 
would  not  wish  that  he  should  so  interflere  in 
any  way."— Com.  Com.  2nd  Report,  p.  174. 

The  question  respecting  the  expe- 
diency of  demanding  a  guarrantee  from 
the  papal  legate  was,  probably,  sug- 
gested oy  a  knowledge  or  the  practice  of 
foreign  countries.  Even  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  is  the  previuling  religion, 
there  are  jealous  precautions  taken  that 
the  rights  of  Sovereign  or  people  be 
not  infringed  by  the  agents  of  the 

Very  valuable  and  abundant  infor- 
mation on  this  most  important  subject 
will  be  found  in  a  report  from  a  select 
committee  appointed  to  incjuire  "  into 
the  laws  and  ordinances  existing  in  fo- 
reign states,  respecting  the  regulation 
of  uieir  foreign  subjects  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  &c.,  &c.,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
25th  June,    1816"— a   report  which 
mdces  manifest  the  truth,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  which  such 
governments  have  had  of  the  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  the 
jealous  care  with  which  they  have  en- 
deavoured  to  guard  against  its  en- 
croachments.   This  report  may  proba- 
bly not  be  easily  accessible  to  many  of 
GUT  readers,  but  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  an  admirable  substitute  for 
it.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  "Laws 


of  the  Papacy,"  the  Rev,  Robert  J. 
M^Ghee  has  given  an  elaborate  epitome 
and  digest  of  the  report,  elucidating, 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy, the  intelli^nce  it  conveys; 
and  accompanying  it  with  comments 
and  citations  of  evidence  which^  show 
plainly  its  application*  to  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  this  very  able  work,  and 
add,  as  pertinent  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, a  single  extract  from  a  difierent 
work— Du  Pin's  "Manuel  de  Droit," 
&c. 


XI. 

»*  OF  LEGATES   A    UlTERE,  AND    OP   THBm 
POWKBS  nr  FRANCS. 

**  The  Pope  does  not  send  legates  k  latere 
into  Prance,  with  faculty  to  reform,  judge, 
confer,  dispense,  and  such  other  powers  as 
are  usually  spedfied  in  the  Bulls,  unless  at 
the  demand  of  the  very  Christian  King,  or 
with  his  consent ;  and  the  legato  does  not 
make  use  of  his  powers  till  he  has  pro- 
mised the  King,  by  writing  under  his  seal, 
and  has  sworn  by  his  holy  orders,  to  use  the 
said  powers  in  the  kingdoms,  countries,  lands, 
and  lordships  subject  to  his  authority,  only 
so  far  and  so  long  as  it  shall  please  the 
King ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  said  legate 
shall  bo  warned  of  his  desire  to  the  con- 
trary, he  will  desist  and  cease;  also  that  he 
will  only  use  the  said  powers  with  respect  to 
those  for  whom  he  shall  have  the  King*s  con- 
sent ;  and  conformably  to  this,  without  at- 
tempting or  doing  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  holy  decrees,  general  councils,  franchises, 
liberties,    and    privileges    of   the  Gallican 
Church,  and  of  the  umoertities  and  puhiie 
studies  of  this  kingdom.     And  to  this  end 
the  powers  of  such  legates  are  submitted  to 
the  court  of  parliament,  where  they  are  seen, 
examined,  verified,  published,  and  registered 
with  such  modifications  as  the  Court  sees  fit 
to  make  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  which  modifications,  all  the  processes 
and  disputes  which  shall  ensue,   shall  be 
judged,  and  not  otherwise. 

0^  Suivant  les  quelles  modifications  se  ju- 
gent  tous  les  proces  et  differends  qui  survien- 
nent  pour  raison  de  oe  et  non  autreinent.*0 — 
Libertee  de  VEgJiee  Gallicane  rediget^  par 
P.  PUhon^  D.  P.  Manud,  p.  18, 

The  subject  of  education,  especially 
exempted  from  the  interference  of  the 
Pope's  commissioner,  or  legate,  bv  such 
laws  as  the  above,  is  the  especial  sub- 
ject on  which  his  mission  is  to  be  ex- 


•  A  curious  statement  is  found  here  respecting  a  plot  discovered  during  ^^e  rdgn  of 
Christir?V  "  Several  ecclesiastics,  who  outwardly  prof^  the  ^^^^^^^^^n^^ 
who  had  been  brouaht  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  College  of  UraunsbuijH, 
in  ftu^fiHere  a^uallv^nd  secretly  employedin  spreading  Catho;ci.m  n  their  parishes.  - 
Lamtfthe  Papacy,  p.  286,  died  from  tlie  Api^endix  to  the  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  483. 
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ercisecl  here  in  Ireland^  exercised  not 
merely  without  the  saDction  of  the 
State,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
sehedie  for  the  success  of  which  the 
Gorernment  and  legislation  of  the 
country  appeal  to  hare  been,  and  to 
be,  more  than  ordinarily  solicitous. 

We  have  not  eritered  into  any  de- 
tails of  the  florid  and  melo-dramatic 
displays  of  state  and  splendour  with 
which  the  multitude  were  gratified  in 
the  proceeding4  of  the  Synod.  The 
appearance  of  the  masses  who  came  to 
witness  these  displays,  it  is  rathet 
boastfully  announced,  called  up  the  re- 
membrance of  Mr.  O'Conneli's  mon- 
ster-meetings ;  and  we  may  in  all  so- 
briety affirnii  that  if  the  intellectual 
food  supplied  to  them  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Synod,  can  be  judged  of 
by  the  tempered  eloquence  of  the  Sy- 
nodical  Address,  the  state  of  excite- 
nient  in  which  they  were  likely  to  be 
kfept  by  the  assembled  fathers  was  lit- 
tle less  unwholesome  than  that  boiling 
heat  to  which  the  i-cpeal  harangues  {Irb 
said  to  have  raised  them.  It  seems  the 
desire  of  the  Synod,  that  the  Homan 
Catholic  Bishops  should  liave  authority 
over  the  "various  charitable  estab- 
lishments," as  well  as  over  those  for 
the  education  of  their  people }  and  the 
Address  gives  proof,  that,  nowever  thet 
may  have  conducted  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
moral  dr  physicfll,  they  are  not  back- 
waid  in  applying  stimuli  to  their 
malignant  passions.  We 'would  not 
have  wondered  had  there  been  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  true  causes  of 
calamities  by  which  the  people  have 
been  afflicted,  but  we  cannot  disguise 
Oom  ourselves  the  wickedness  of  di- 
tcctiflg  the  vindictive  feelings  of  men 
iliaddencd  by  gnfferings,  not  to  the 
laws,  which,  in  riid§t  cases,  prodnced 
stieli  sufferitigs,  btit  to  a  chws  of  liicn 
upon  whom  the  wcijllt  of  these  oji- 
pressive  laws  fell  with  a  most  calami- 
tous cftcct,  and  who  were  no  more  thati 
the  enforced  instruments  of  visiting 
upon  their  poorer  brethren  some  por- 
tion of  their  own  distresses.  But  upon 
topics  like  these  we  feel  it  is  not  within 
our  present  province  to  dilate.  They 
are  among  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
all  such  assemblies  as  the  Synod  of 
Thurles.  It  was  certain  o/*  M*  jw^ci/- 
linrilies  of  that  ecclesiastioal  meeting 
that  wo  have  fult  ourselves  bound  to 


animadvert  upon.   What  can  we  learn 
from  them? 

"  lit  19  a  most  remarkable  facti"  ob- 
serves Professor  Ranke,*  "and  one 
which  affords  an  insight  into  the  gene- 
ral eotirse  of  human  i^airs,  that»  at  the 
moment  when  its  schemes  for  the  re-^ 
establisfamerit  of  an  rniiversal  supre- 
macy  fell  to  the  groufldi  the  piapsicy 
began  also  to  decay  at  the  e6re."  Hm 
the  Papal  coiirt  learned  the  moral  of 
this  bnef  histoi*y,  and  is  dhe  aorain  as- 
piring to  that  ascendancy  in  which,  or 
m  the  efibrt  to  attain  it,  is  the  secret  of 
her  existence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  new  energy  seems  developed  in 
the  materiel  of  her  establishment,  and 
light  begins  to  daiHi  on  the  persevere 
ance  and  tlie  artifice  by  wfaiebj  fbr 
some  time  past,  she  hits  been  pTomot- 
ing  het  cause.  To  urtderttand  the 
machinations  of  Rbmanism,  the  histort 
of  the  w6rld  must  be  learlied,  and  if 
there  be  apparent  anomalies  or  irrcgil- 
larities  in  her  aduijnistration  of  affairs—^ 
if  she  tolerate  in  France  what  she  pro- 
liibits  in  Ireland — if  she  concede  in 
Russia  and  coerce  inPIeclmont — if  she 
promise  in  one  year  what  she  prohibits 
HI  another — a  just  appreciation  of  the 
bircumstances  by  which  she  is  influ- 
enced will  make  ,  it  clear  that  her 
policy  is  simple,  that  she  alms  at  re- 
taining or  acrpiiring  power,  atid  that* 
however  oblique  or  tortuous  her  way 
may  be,  she  uSually  makes  choice  of 
that  which  leads  with  moSt  directhess, 
or  throujjht  least  peril,  to  the  object  of 
her  ambition. 

Is  the  Synod  of  Thurles  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  processes  by 
which  her  great  end,  aggrandisement, 
is  to  be  achieved  ?  It  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Even  conjectures  would  be 
fash.  Unless  we  knew  whether  thai 
Synod  has  had  secret  countenance  front 
parties  hy  whom  the  legislature  dr 
Government  can  te  cojitroUed,  tre  would 
feel  reluctant  to  express  an  opinion  on 
its  consequences*  If  the  Assembly  has 
been  held,  as  many  a  meeting  of  IhB 
Catholic  Association  was  held,  by  direc- 
tion of,  or  in  coUvisiori  with,  powerful 
parties  who  turned  seditious  langujigo 
to  their  own  account,  and  professed  to 
find  in  it  ground  of  alarm  oi"  reason  for 
concession,  it  may  furnish  pretext  ftfr 
measures  very  perilous  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Again,  if  the 
assembled  fathers  had  a  clear  and  a 
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ooirect  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  profit  by  the  enlarged  ex. 
tension  of  the  Irish  franchises  they  may 
become  patrons  and  protectors  of  a 
ministryi  and  may  enjoin  upon  the 
eerrants  they  keep  in  place  such  la- 
boars  as  it  shall  please  their  ambition 
to  assign  them.  Herq,  it  is  manii^ti 
we  are  too  much  in  the  dark  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  future  they  may  be 
agents  to  shape  out  for  the  country 
and  the  empire.  But  it  would  lippear 
to  us,  that,  whatever  doubt  there  may 
be  as  to  the  issues  of  the  synodal  ex. 
periment»  it  has  disclosed  two  great 
characteristics  of  Romanism^  upon 
which  it  becomes  wise  men  to  meditate 
and  statesmen  to  act. 

The  first  of  these  is^  its  intense  and 
absorbing  passion  for  power^its  ear- 
nestness  of  purpose  to  subject  to  its 
influence  and  authority  the  under- 
standing, imagination,  and  cousclence ; 
the  whole  world  of  nian^  his  thougbts, 
acts^  and  feelings.  The  second  is,  that 
in  its  submission  to  civil  laws,  where 
they  are  not  coincidciit  with  its  own, 
it  IS  governed  by  purely  prudential 
considerations — conscience  has  no  con. 
cem  in  its  obedience.  Absolute  Russia, 
revolutionary  France,  Protestant  Eng- 
land, in  their  several  degrees,  could  in^ 
sure  outward  respect  to  laws  which  it 
waa  known  would  be  enforced;  but 
let  there  be  a  prospect  that  resistance 
to  such  laws  mwf  be  snooessfuls  and  no 
*'  compunctious  visiting  of  nature  "  will 
discourage  the  resistance  by  setting 
forth  the  mass  of  misery  and  crime 
that  may  be  attendant  on  the  strufgle. 
What  waters  of  strife  may  be  let  loose 
by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  history  will 
have  to  tell — the  encouragement  it  has 
afforded  to  disaffection,  we  have  had 
laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  to  wit- 
ness.  We  have  seen  the  emissary  of 
a  foreign  potentate  exercising  almost 
a  sovereign  authority  in  our  land ;  in. 
hibiting  masses  of  people  upon  whom 
mr  constitution  bestows  the  privileges 
of  British  subjects,  from  accepting  the 
instruction  which  the  State  regards  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  honest  and  safe 
exercise  of  these  high  privileges ;  pro- 
hibiting this  educational  system,  not 
because  he  proves  it  to  be  evil,  but 
because  the  Papal  See  condemns  it. 
We  have  seen  persons  under  this 
authority  defy  the  State,  by  a  daring 
assumption  of  titles  (in  correspond, 
ence  with  Government  officials,  and 
in  pastoral  addresses),  which  the  lawifi 
of  the  country  pronounce  a  aime. 


Such  things  will  be  judged  of  as  in- 
dications  of  purpose  by  the  people— 
they  should  serve  as  admonitory  les. 
sons  to  the  State.  The  careless  way. 
farer  who  is  stung  or  bitten  to  deaths 
afler  having  heard  the  notice  of  dan- 
ger which  provident  nature  comtela 
the  venomous  beast  to  afford,  has  oUt 
himself  to  blame  for  the  destruction 
which  has  come,  not  uhai^ares,  upon 
him. 

If  the  governments  and  its  leading 
organ  in  the  Irish  press,  are  moved  by 
the  same  spirit^  we  mudt  conjecture 
that  the  "rattle"  has  given  warning 
in  vain.  The  Dublin  Evening  Post^ 
which  proclaims  that  "the  Synodical 
Address  will  be  read  with  attention 
and  respect,"  publishes  a  ''Memoran' 
dUm"  fully  entitled,  we  frankly  admit, 
to  the  grave  consideration  claimed  for  it : 

"tiik  synodical  addrkss. 

"  The  following  most  important  memo, 
randum,  which  may  be  considered  an  autho- 
ritative  statement,  Is  most  worthy  of  all  at- 
tention at  the  present  moment : — 
"  *  Memorandum. 

"  *  It  Is  known  that  the  acts  of  the  late 
Synod  can  have  no  effect  until  they  shall 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See. 
On  this  account  ita  decrees  are  kept  Htoret, 
until  the  final  decision  of  his  Holifiesa  re. 
garding  them  shall  have  been  declared. 
"With  respect,  however,  to  the  Synodical  Ad- 
dress— which  was  to  obtain  immediate  pub- 
licity  without  having  been  Rubmitted  to  the 
Pope — the  samo  reserve  Is  not  required ;  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  secret  thst  It  contains  a 
passage  of  which  many  of  the  prelates  bare 
disapproved.  A  largo  number  of  that  body, 
(though  not  ft  majority)  were  adverse  to 
any  publication  from  the  Synod  regarding 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  exeept  the  Rescripts 
themselves^  until  certain  points  not  yet  de. 
cided  by  the  Holy  See  should  have  been  sub. 
mitted  to  the  final  judgment  of  his  Holiness  ; 
and  iff  wlien  tlie  Address,  which  had  been 
already  voted  by  a  majority,  was  read  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Synod,  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  waste  the  small  remaining  time 
of  the  Synod  in  the  renewal  cf  what  would 
be  then  a  useless  contest,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  any  one  of  those  several  prelates 
alluded  to  had  changed  his  previously  ex. 
pressed  opinion. 

"*It  is  even  asserted,  by  persons  who 
ought  to  know  the  fact,  that  on  certain  points 
not  yet  decided  regarding  the  Colleges,  the 
opinions  of  the  bishops  are  so  nearly  balanced 
as  to  admit  of  a  majority  of  one  only.  All 
will,  however,  submit  to  the  final  dedsion  of 
the  Holy  See. 

"  *  The  letter  whicli  refers  to  the  deans  of 
residence,  &c.,  was  not  considered  by  all  the 
prelates  as  an  autlioritative  Papal  docu. 
ment.'" — Evening  Post^  11  th  SepLy  1850. 
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It  is,  we  repeat,  difficult  to  over, 
estimate  the  importance  of  a  publica- 
tion  like  this.  Some  short  time  since 
it  was  vaunted  by  the  Times  that,  be. 
cause  of  the  publicity  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  presence  of  reporters  ex. 
ercising  their  office  during  the  discus- 
sion  of  its  measures,  there  could  be 
nothing  alarming  in  the  Synod  of 
Thurles.  It  is  now  intimated,  with 
authority,  by  an  organ  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  that  die  Synod  was  a  secret  so- 
detjft  that  it  has  published  an  address, 
whidi  is  to  be  read  "with  attention 
and  respect,"  and  that  it  has  passed 
decrees  which  "are  to  be  kept  secret" 
until  the  decision  (not  of  the  govern, 
ment  but)  of  a  foreign  potentate,  di- 
rect their  publication.  If  the  secret 
decrees  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
Address  which  the  Synod  was  not  afraid 
to  publish,  there  was  certainly  much 
to  justify  suspicion,  if  not  alarm,  in 
the  synodical  proceedings.  When  an 
assembly,  in  which  every  individual 
was  bound  by  an  oath  of  feudal,  or  more 
than  feudal,  obedience  to  a  foreign 
power,  regarded  an  Address  condem- 
natory of  such  a  scheme  as  that  which 
the  bishops  denounced,  a  document 
which  it  was  wise  to  make  public,  and 
when  they  appended  to  the  Address  si^. 
natures  by  which  they  openlv  and  deli, 
berately  violated  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  would  not  be  marvellous  if  the  deli, 
berations  which  they  felt  it  expedient 
to  conceal,  occasioned  some  feelings  of 
distrust  in  the  government  they  op- 
posed and  insulted. 

Further,  it  is  announced  in  the  ''me- 
morandum," that  of  the  bishops  assem- 
bled  in  synod  at  Thurles,  "  there  was 
a  majority  of  one  only,"  but  that  "  aU 
will  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy 
See."  The  assembly  was  divided- 
there  was  a  majority  of  one,  we  may 


collect,  adverse  to  the  Government 
and  law  of  Great  Britain ;  in  a  few 
weeks  more  there  will  be  unanimity 
in  the  synodal  decision ;  the  large  mi. 
nority  will,  in  all  probability,  adopt 
the  resolutions  of  what  is  now  the 
smallest  possible  majority,  and  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land will  be  arrayed  against  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  laws ;  or,  if  the  less 
unfavourable  alternative  be  chosen,  the 
British  Government  will  owe  the  miti- 
gation of  contumely  to  the  commands 
of  a  foreign  potentate.  A  pitiable  es> 
tate  this  for  a  mighty  empire— England 
abased  to  a  dependance  on  the  proba. 
bility  that  Pio  Kono  may  have  learned, 
from  the  contingencies  of  his  own  life, 
wisdom  enough  to  discourage  disaiFec- 
tion  in  his  Irish  episcopal  vassals— 

**  Miranduiqne  dleiM  ledet  ad  pnitarls  reget 
Donee  Bythi&o  libeat  Tlgilare  lynaao.** 

Her  Majesty's  ministers  are  guar- 
dians  of  their  own  honour.  To  them 
the  indignity  may  be  of  light  account— 

**  To  show  their  mlierlei  In  foreign  leadi. 
Condemned,  a#  nfdy  suppUuntt^  to  wait 
The  tyrant's  eenteaoe  and  the  iUtm*  d*batc** 

But  there  are  interests  and  duties 
not  their  own,  upon  which  their  con- 
duct must  have  an  influence,  and  which 
it  will  be  baseness  unparalleled  if  they 
wantonly  abandon.  The  gloiy  of  the 
British  crown  is  at  their  mercy — ^is  it 
to  be  made  a  sport  for  the  Vatican  ? 
Subjects  of  their  royal  mistress,  if  pro. 
tected  in  the  righteous  exercise  of  tneir 
own  judgment,  will  continue well-affect- 
ed  to  the  laws  and  to  their  Queen; 
and  are  the  Queen's  ministers  to  deny 
them  protection,  and  tamely  stand  by 
while  the  Pope,  if  it  so  pleases  ''  His 
Holiness,"  indoctrinates  them  in  trea- 
son? 
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RECENT     POLITICAL     ECONOMISTS/ 


It  is  now  some  time  since  we  asked  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  any  publica- 
tions professedly  on  the  study  of  poli- 
tical economy.  We  felt  disinclined  to 
devote  any  portion  of  our  space  to 
works  of  this  nature  for  many  reasons. 
Many  of  the  subjects  with  which  poli- 
tical economy  has  to  deal  are  so  dosel  v 
connected  with  party  politics,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do 
them  justice  within  the  few  pages 
which  we  could  devote  to  them.  To 
bring  forward  and  establish,  by  argu- 
ment and  illustration,  every  sound  pro- 
position ;  to  grapple  with  and  expose 
every  delusive  sophism ;  to  note  well 
the  exceptions  to  every  general  prin- 
ctplCt  and  the  reasons  why  it  should 
be  so  qualiiied,  and  to  do  all  this 
so  conclusively  as  to  overbear  the 
strongest  prejudices,  would  be  entirely 
out  of  our  power.  To  have  done  less 
than  this — to  have  attempted  the  task 
and  failed — would  have  been  most  in- 
jurious. We  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
true  principles  of  political  economy 
have  been  steadily  advancing  in  the 
country.  They  have  advanced,  as  all 
truth  has  ever  done,  and,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  must  ever  continue  to  do, 
impeded  by  much  unjust  obloquy,  by 
much  misapprehension,  and  by  some 
mistaken  support.  Yet,  notwithstnnd- 
ing  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  and  the 
rancour  and  prejudice  of  opponents, 
the  truths  of  political  economy  have 
daily  gained  ground,  and  are  now  not 


merely  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  for  themselves, 
but  have  begun  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived and  adopted  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  who  are  content  to  take 
their  opinions  from  others. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  thus  to  no- 
tice the  rapid  diffusion  of  correct  views 
on  the  great  subjects  of  national  and 
social  interests  without  acknowledmng 
the  source  to  which  it  is  owing.     Ire- 
land owes  the  diffusion  of  economical 
knowledge  to  the  public  spirit  and  li- 
berality of  an  inaividual,   and  he  a 
stranger.     The  first  impetus  to  the 
study   of  political    economy   in    this 
country    was    given    by    Archbishop 
Whateley.     It  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  he  founded,  in  Trmity  Col- 
leffe,  the  professorship  of  political  eco- 
nomy  whU  bears  L  name.      The 
University,  adopting  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  proressorship,  shortly 
aflQrwards  instituted  annual  prizes  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  science. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
professorship,  the  periodical  lectures, 
the  annual  examinations,  and  the  com- 
petition   for    the  professorship    itself 
(which  being  tcnjibie  but  for  five  years, 
continually  attracts  a  number  of  aspi- 
rants for  the  distinction)  have  mainly 
occasioned  that  improved  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  this  importiint  subject 
which  every  one  of  us  must  recognise. 
We  observe  that  the  University  hiis 
recently  introduced  portions  of  Adam 
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Smith's  celebrated  treatise  into  tlie 
course  for  ethical  moderatorship.  We 
see,  too,  that  each  of  the  newl^  estab- 
lished Queen's  Colleges  has  its  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that,  in  the  course  of  a  ver^ 
few  years,  the  leading  truths  of  this 
science  will  be  so  generally  diffused, 
that  men  will  forget  how  first  they 
learned  them,  and  will  come  to  regard 
them  as  self-evident. 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  OTer-san- 
guine  in  our  anticipations,  for  we 
know  of  no  subject  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  which  are  so  simple,  of  none 
in  which  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  social  phenomena  with 
which  it  is  concerned  is  more  easy.  Col- 
lateral subjects  no  doubt  there  are — 
subjects  like  banking,  currency,  and 
some  others  that  we  could  enumerate 
.^of  which  the  facts  are  not  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently well  established,  or  understood, 
to  enable  us  to  feel  that  our  conclusions 
are  necessarily  true.  With  regard  to  such 
subjects  we  must  be  content  for  some 
time  to  acquiesce  in  results  which  ap- 
proach no  closer  to  certainty  than  a 
very  high  decree  of  probability;  we 
must  wait  untu  statbtics,  the  handmaid 
of  political  science,  shall  have  given  us 
some  surer  footing  as  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning.  But  for  the  greater  num. 
ber  of  questions  with  which  political 
economy  has  to  deal,  statistics  are  in 
no  degree  requisite.  We  can  determine 
the  bearing  of  almost  every  measure, 
which  directly  affects  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  society,  whether  landlords, 
capitalists,  or  labourers,  either  without 
the  aid  of  statistics  at  all,  or  with  such 
a  general  knowledo:e  of  their  results  as 
every  one  is  familiar  with.  In  fact, 
in  so  small  a  compass  can  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  be  con  tamed, 
that  if  we  take  up  the  works  of  many 
distinguished  political  economists,  we 
will  nnd  that  by  much  a  larger  por- 
tion of  them  is  devoted  to  exposing  for- 
mer errors,  than  to  expounding  or  in- 
vestigating truth.  False  notions  had 
sprung  up,  under  the  influence  of  class- 
legislation  ;  the  interests  of  a  section 
ot  the  community  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  identical  with,  or  paramount 
to,  that  of  the  whole,  and  various 
clumsy  devices  were  adopted  by  go- 
vernments to  promote  the  interests  of 
these  favourite  classes.  In  a  state  of 
society  so  perverted  and  unnatural,  it 
was  not  to  be  ex{>ected  that  any  just 
views  on  economical  subjects   could 


present  themselves.  How,  for  exam, 
pie,  while  the  ruling  classes  were  all 
idlers,  and  the  working  classes  all 
slaves,  is  it  possible  that  right  notions 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  labour  could 
ever  have  occurred  to  mankind  ?  When 
the  institutions  of  society  became  more 
in  accordance  with  the  principlea  of 
human  nature,  and  more  mvourable  to 
the  progress  of  truth,  the  influence  of 
a  few  powerful  minds  dispelled  the  mists 
of  former  error;  and  so  simple  aad 
obvious  are  the  true  economical  in^ 
terests  of  mankind,  that  we  defy  any 
candid  mind,  on  giving  any  reasonable 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  fail  in  dis- 
cerning  them. 

What  is  now  needed  is,  to  disse- 
minate a  general  knowledge  of  these 
interests  widely  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  population.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  do  better  service  to  tiie 
country,  than  is  done  by  the  publl* 
cation  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's. The  subject  is  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
community — the  size  and  price  of  the 
volume  umkc  it  available  to  all ;  and 
the  topics  on  which  it  treats  are  those 
with  which  we  are  most  intimately 
concerned,  and  upon  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  speak  and  to  act  every 
day  of  our  lives.  It  is  thus  only, 
by  the  circulation  of  such  works  as 
these,  that  not  only  will  the  evils 
which  might  be  apprehended  from  the 
wide  difiusion  of  political  power  be 
obviated,  but  this  mcrease  of  power 
will  be  converted  into  positive  blessings 
to  society.  Educate  the  people — such 
should  be  the  watch- word  of  every  one 
who  wishes  well  to  his  country;  qualify 
them  to  judge  rightly,  and  to  act  tem- 
perately but  resolutely  in  all  matters 
of  social  interest.  They  have  now  ac- 
quired power—  it  is  for  the  educated  and 
influential  classes  to  determine  whether 
this  shaU  become  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 
By  diligent  culture  it  must  be  converted 
into  the  one;  neglect  it,  and  it  will 
roost  certainlv  degenerate  into  the 
other.  One  thing  at  least  is  cert^n.^ 
it  never  can  be  recalled.  The  waters 
were  long  pent  up,  and  exhibited  all 
the  ofiensive  symptoms  of  stagnation  ; 
but  now  that  they  have  burst  their 
barriers,  *•  riven  their  concealing  conti- 
nents," they  are  gone  beyond  recall,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  they 
shall  course  madlv  over  the  landj  or  be 
guided  into  peacefulfertilisiBg  channek. 
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The  great  impression  which  is  left 
by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Burton's  book 
is,  a  high  sense  of  the  value  and  the 
diffnitjr  of  labour.     This  is  a  most 
Yflluable  feature  in  his  work.    Labour, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  the  un. 
avoidable  lot  of  man.    If,  then,  for 
no  higher  consideration  than  because 
it  is  a  condition  from  which  we  can- 
not escape,  it  is  well  to  be  reconciled 
to  it.     Bat  to  look  on  labour  as  a 
necessary  evil,  merely  as  a  state  of 
things  which  is  to  be  endured,  and 
to  which  we  should  try  to  reconcile 
ourselves,   is,    in    our  judgment,   to 
take  a  very   perverse   view    of  the 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty.     We 
are   incUned   to   take  a  very  oppo- 
site view  of  the  conditions  of  our  oe- 
ing.     We  look  upon  the  necessity  for 
labour,  and  the  capacity  for  toQ,  as 
beinff  the  main  ingredients  of  our  tem- 
pond  happiness.     Without  labour  no 
faculty  of  our  nature  would  be  deve- 
loped.    It  provokes  our  energy,  it  kin- 
dies  our  couniffe,  it  calls  forth  eveiy 
mental  and  boduy  capability,  and  sives 
us  that  invaluable  spirit  of  selM^li- 
anoe,  without  which  nothing  great  or 
good  was  ever  yet  accomphshed.  Place 
any  portion  of  mankind  in  circum- 
stances in  which  they  must  necessarily 
work,  and  the  effort  will  invariably  caU 
forth  an  amount   of  exertion  much 
greater  than  is  needed  for  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  are  presented  to 
it.    This  is  universally  true,  and  hardly 
needs  illustration.    The  difficulties  of 
his  position  have  placed  the  Hollander 
in  tne  foremost  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth — ^the  teeming  ferti- 
lity which  surround  him  has  debased 
the  Hindoo.     Are  we  without  a  lesson 
derived  from  our  own  countiy  on  this 
very  subject  ? — Can  we  say  that  the 
degraded  condition  of  our  peasantry  is 
not  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  nused    the 
main  article  of  their  food?    No  one 
can  question  but  that  when  a  people 
are  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  the 
cheapness  of  their  food  must  be  the 

Seatest  blessing  It  would  be  a  ra- 
iling against  rrovidence  to  dispute 
it.  But  if  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
the  necessaries  of  life  be,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  the  main  agency  for  starting 
a  people  in  their  industrial  career, 
if  labour  be  a  necessary  condition  to 
the  advancement  of  a  nation,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  the  potato^  the   constant 


dependence  on  a  food  which  it  requires 
neither  skiU,  nor  capital,  nor  industry 
to  cultivate,  has  acted  most  prejudi* 
cially  on  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  Irish  people.  When  we  look  to 
this  universal  necessity  for  labour,  to 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  it,  to  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  a  people 
and  their  capacity  for  happiness,  we 
conceive  that  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
it  as  appointed  for  higher  purposes 
than  an  V  of  a  mere  temporal  cnaracter. 
On  such  a  subject  it  becomes  us  to 
speak  with  diffidence  and  with  reve. 
rence ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  blessings  of  labour  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  world, 
and  that  the  high  quahties  of  our  na- 
ture— iseal,  courajge,  energy,  which  are 
developed  by  its  mfluence  in  the  little 
theatre  of  action  on  which  we  are  now 
placed,  may  possibly  be  designed  to 
form  the  basis  of  that  nobler  character 
with  which  we  shall  hereafter  be  clothed, 
and  may  influence  our  position  in  the 
more  expanded  sphere  to  which  we 
trust  to  attain. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  with  the  eco* 
nomical  than  with  the  moral  consider- 
ations connected  with  labour  that  Mr. 
Burton's  book  is  concerned,  although 
these  latter  are  by  no  means  overlook- 
ed. It  is  with  the  former,  however, 
that  he  has  chiefly  to  deal,  and  the  re- 
markably  iust  economical  views  which 
pervade  nis  entire  work,  are  mainlv  to 
be  referred  to  the  sound  basis  on  which 
he  starts  in  determining  the  circum- 
stances which  regulate  the  wages  of 
the  labourer. 

The  history  of  opinion  on  this  very 
subject,  forcibly  illustrates  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  £;  was  for  many  cen- 
turies a  received  maxim  in  English 
legislation,  that  the  rate  of  the  la- 
bourer's wages  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  statutory  enactment.  The  notion 
originated  in  that  system  of  legislating 
for  the  interests  of  a  class  only  of  the 
community,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  more  than  anything 
else  retarded  the  development  of  sound 
views  on  economical  subjects.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  legal 
enactments  was  that  known  as  tiie 
"Stotute  of  Labourers."  This  Act 
was  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  under 
these  circumstances.  The  oriental 
plague  had  then  recently  ravaged  the 
land ;  some  accounts  teU  ns  t&it  one« 
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half  of  the  i)opulation — Hume  says  that 
one-third  of  the  whole — fell  victims  to 
its  virulence.     Wu  are  also  told>  as 
might  be  expected,  the  iofliction  press- 
ed most  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes — 
some  authors  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  none   of  the  wealthier    persons 
whatever  fell  victims.     On  principles, 
then,  which  we  believe  would  now-a- 
days  be  at  once  admitted  by  every  one, 
the  supply  of  labour  being  so  gi\iatly 
diminished,  its  value  became  consider- 
ably  enhanced.      The   legislature   of 
that  period,  however,  thought  proper 
to  control  the  operation  of  this  natural 
priuciple.     The  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred  recites  that  no  one  would 
now  work  unless  he  wiis  paid  double 
wages  to  that  which  he  was  content  to 
receive  five  years  before ;  it  therefore 
enacts  that  the  several  labourers,  enu- 
merating   the    different   descriptions, 
should  be  content  with  the  same  rate 
of  wages  which  they  had  received  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  King's  reign, 
and  for  some  few  years  previously; 
and  to  guard  against  any  misapprehen- 
sion in  the  matter,  it  sets  out  a  regular 
scale  of  remuneration  for  each  denomi- 
nation of  workmen.     Labourers  were 
to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  the  observ- 
ance of  this  statute,  and  transgressors 
were  to  be  punished  with  the  stocks. 

From  the  date  of  this  enactment 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  several 
other  statutes  were  passed,  all  of  them 
to  the  same  eflect,  that  of  prescribing 
a  stated  sum,  beyond  which  the  rate  of 
wages  should  not  rise.  And  so  low 
was  the  scale  at  which  wages  were 
fixed,  that  in  seasons  of  dearth  it  did 
not  suffice  to  provide  the  labourer  with 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  We  have 
this  on  the  authority  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  fiilh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  sets  out  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  in  its  preamble,  and  con- 
sequently proceeds  to  change  the  whole 
mode  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  should 
be  determined,  and  enacts  that  justices 
of  the  ])eace  shall  ^yi  the  rate  of  wages 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to 
the  price  of  provisions.  This  Act 
certainly  evidenced  a  more  humane  and 
liberal  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, but,  in  the  attempt  to  force  the 
rate  of  wages  to  keep  pace  with  the 
price  of  provisions,  it  displayed  very 
little  progress  in  economical  science. 
It  might  indeed  be  very  satisfactory 
to  the  labourer  and  to  us  all  if  our 
income  pould    be  made    to    increase 


with  the  demands  upon  it ;  but  if  a 
labourer  can  only  produce  at  the  end 
of  the  week  what   will  sell  tor  ten 
shillings,  an  employer  will  hardly  be 
got    to  give   him   a  guinea   for    his 
week's  wages,  because  a  scarcity  may 
have  raised  the  price  of  provisions  to 
three   shillings  a  day.     Certainly   if 
such   an   employer  tries  the   process 
for  some  lime,  he  will  shortly   dis- 
cover,  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  his 
capititl,    how   faulty  is   the    political 
economy  which  compels  him  to  adopt 
such  a  course.     Yet  forty  years  after 
this    Act    of    Elizabeth's     we    have 
another  of  exactly  the  same  purport 
passed    in  the    reign  of   James  the 
First,    enlarging    the    powers    which 
were   given    to   the  justices   by   the 
former  Act.     And  under  these  two 
Acts  the  wages  of  labourers  appear  to 
have  been  regulated  for  a  length  of 
time  in  England,  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  at  quarter-sessions.     The  latest 
of  these  ratings  which  we  have  seen  ia 
dated  at  Manchester,  the  22nd  of  Mav, 
1725.     It  is  contained  in  an  appendix 
to  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden's  vain-, 
able  work  on  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  is  thus  entitled,  "  An  order  what 
wages  servants,  labourers,  and  artifi- 
cers by  the  year,  day,  or  otherwise, 
shall  liave  and  receive  within  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  limited  according  to 
the  statutes  by  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  said  county,  upon 
conference  with  discreet  and  grave  men 
of  the  said  county  respecting  the  plenty 
of  the  time."    The  progress,  however, 
of  political  science  caused  the  abolition 
of  all  these  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
Ring  George  the  Fourth,  and  although 
the  correct  views  on  this  important, 
subject  are  not  even  yet  as  universally 
disseminated  as  could  be  desired,  it 
still  seems  to  be  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  attempt  to  regu* 
late  the  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  labourer  and  his  employer  by  any 
legislative  enactment  is  absurd  in  the- 
ory and  impossible  in  practice. 

We  apprehend  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  labourer's 
wages  is  the  simplest  thing  possible  to 
comprehend.  The  natural  wages  of 
the  labourer  is  what  he  produces  by 
his  labour.  If  he  were  working  for 
himself,  without  any  capitalist  or  other 
employer  whatsoever  set  over  him,  the 
wages  of  his  labour,  the  remtmeration 
for  his  exertion,  would  be  the  product 
realised  by  his  industry,  whatever  tiiat 
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mi^ht  be — the  finished  work  that  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  period  he  would  have 
produced.  But  in  every  civilised  com- 
munity the  labourer  works  for  some 
capitalist,  who  advances  hifti  his  wages ; 
if  It  were  otherwise,  the  labourer  should 
wait  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
before  the  finished  work  mi^ht  be  sold, 
which  of  course  would  be  impossible. 
The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be,  that  nothing  would  be  made 
that  would  require  more  than  a  few 
hours  to  produce,  and  that  was  not 
then  secure  of  an  immediate  sale ;  the 
division  of  employments  could  not  exist, 
and  men  woula  be  reduced  to  the  condi. 
tion  of  the  lowest  savages,  that  of  mere 
hunters  and  fishers.  Nowas  the  natural 
wages  of  a  labourer  is  the  produce  of  his 
industry  if  he  were  working  for  himself, 
how  are  his  waff  es  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  wornng  for  some  capitalist  ? 
Why  simply  thus,  that  the  produce  of 
his  labour,  mstead  of  being  exclusively 
his  own,  is  divided  between  him  and 
his  master;  he  gets  all  that  his  mas- 
ter does  not  receive.  This  latter  quan- 
tity is  in  all  advanced  countries  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  produce,  that 
it  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
disregarded:  if  profits  be  ten  per  cent., 
and  a  labourer's  yearly  wages,  say  £50, 
be  advanced  by  his  employer  at  the 
beginning  of  ihi^  year,  tne  total  aboli- 
tion of  idl  profit  would  only  raise  the 
hibouier*s  income  firom  fifty  pounds  to 
fifty-five  pounds.  Estimating,  then, 
the  labourer's  wages  still  in  the  article 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of,  what  vital^  concerns  him  is,  that 
thia  product,  the  joint  result  of  his 
hibour  and  of  the  capital  of  his  em- 
plover,  shall  be  as  great  in  quantity 
ana  as  superior  in  quality  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

We  cannot  here  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  finished  work  shall  be- 
long to  the  camtalist.  But  the  least 
reflection  will  uiow,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  goes  to  the  labourer  is 
much  more  increased  by  the  use  of  his 
employer's  capital  in  the  production  of 
the  article,  than  is  the  proportion  of  it 
which  becomes  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployer  himself.  Look  merely  to  the 
use  of  capital  in  machinery :  how  many 
hundred,  how  many  thousand-fold  more 
can  the  labourer  produce  of  anjr  arti- 
cle, and  how  infinitely  superior  in 
quali^,  when  he  is  aided  by  efficient 
machinery,  to  what  he  could  nave  pro- 


duced if  he  were  working  merely  with 
his  hands;  and  yet  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist  are  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  not  more,  at  the 
outside,  than  one-sixth  of  tUs  ndiole 
produce,  which,  but  for  the  machinery 
which  his  capital  supplies,  would  not 
have  been  one-thousandth  part  of  what 
it  is :  the  whole  of  this  increase,  which 
is  thus  created  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery,  the  labourer  ^ts,  less  only 
by  the  fraction  of  it  which  the  capital- 
ist receives. 

We  have  been  estimating  the  la- 
bourer's  wages  in  the  article  which  he 
produces,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
simplest  view  of  the  matter.  It  intro- 
duces no  new  principle  into  the  case, 
to  be  told  that  the  labourer  does  not 
get  the  many  miles  of  cotton  thread 
which  he  spins,  but  tiie  value  of  it  in 
money,  which  he  exchanges  for  what  he 
wants.  The  more  he  makes,  and  the 
better  its  quality,  the  more  he  must  re- 
ceive for  it.  If  we  would  increase  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  we  must  increase 
the  productiveness  of  his  labour,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  capital  by  which 
he  is  assisted.  Everythinff  that  adds 
to  his  intelligence,  his  industry,  and 
perseverance,  increases  almost  instan- 
taneously the  wages  of  his  labour. 
Every  improvement  in  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, whether  employed  in  machinery 
or  otherwise,  must  also  add  to  the 
amount  of  his  wages,  although,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  cannot  now  enter  upon, 
the  effect  will  not  be  so  instantaneous 
in  this  case  as  in  the  former.  The 
recognition  of  this  ereat  principle* 
that  the  wages  of  the  uibourer  d^)end 
upon  his  productiveness,  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  throughout  Mr.  Burton's 
book. 

**If  a  Dum,"  he  says,  "can  be  found  to  do 
any  of  the  porpoees  of  a  machinei  he  is  some- 
times a  cheaper  agent  But  woe  to  him 
whose  indolence  tempts  him  to  fall  into  this 
golf  1  It  is  the  general  character  of  the 
workmen  wlio  are  neither  sldlled  nor  pos- 
sessed of  great  physical  strength,  that  they 
merely  perform  the  simple  and  uniform  func- 
tions of  a  routine  occupation,  which  machi- 
nery could  be  got  to  execute,  were  it  not  that 
a  human  being  ofiers  to  do  it  for  less;  in 
other  words,  were  it  not  that  the  miskQled 
and  indolent  man  ofiers  to  imdertake  the  de- 
tails for  a  less  sum  than  the  skilled  and 
highly  industrious  madiine-maker  demands 
for  making  a  machine  adapted  to  the  exeen- 
tion  of  the  task.  Our  working  classes  are 
always  in  an  evil  position  when  men  are  to 
be  had  so  cheap.  I^ksouB  should  bb  dsab, 
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And  again : — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  skilled  labourer, 
unless  he  be  vicious  or  idle,  never  becomes  a 
permanent  pauper;  he  sufTers  occasionally 
by  the  calamities  of  the  times  and  the  oon- 
Tttlaions  of  trade,  as  the  professional  man 
and  the  capitalist  do  ;  but  he  rights  himself 
again,  and  in  ordinary  times  he  has  always 
the  means  of  possessing  a  comfortable  home, 
with  the  necessaries  and  the  main  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  Now  it  will  be  said  that  this 
may  be  attributed,  not  to  the  skill  of  these 
labourers,  but  to  their  limited  number.  This 
is  begging  the  great  question  before  us.  The 
-wide  principle  is  this,  that  there  are  no  limita 
to  available  productiveness ;  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  that  in 
the  general  case,  as  a  man  pboduces  bb 
WILL  PossRsa;  akd  that  thb  cause  of 

THB  POVEKTY  of  THB  POOR  IS  THAT  THET 
PBODUCE  LITTLE. 


n 


This  is  the  principle  which  accounts 
fxx  that  apparent  anomaly  in  our  social 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  strides 
which  we  hare  been  making  in  skill, 
industry,  and  intelligence,  there  should 
yet  remain  so  great  an  amount  of 
wretchedness  and  poverty  preyinc  on 
the  heart  of  our  labouring  population. 
We  leave  our  own  country  out  of  ac- 
count ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cessive years  of  famine  with  which  it 
has  been  the  will  of  Providence  that 
she  should  be  afflicted,  her  social  con- 
dition has  been  for  centuries  so  de- 
ranged by  perverse  influences,  that  she 
stands  fortn,  in  every  respect,  an  ano- 
maly amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  in  England,  wealthy  and  prospe- 
rous England,  such  glimpses  of  misery 
and  debasement  are  sometimes  revealed 
to  us,  as  must  startle  the  coldest  of  us 
to  emotion.  How,  then,  is  this  ?  One 
sentence  from  Mr.  Burton  explains  it 
all  :-»'^  The  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  is,  that  they  produce  little."  The 
unskilled  workman  of  the  present  day 
encounters  a  fearful  opposition ;  his  ri- 
vals are  brutes,  his  competitors  are  ma- 
chines ;  uneducated,  undisciplined,  he 
is  incompetent,  either  by  knowledge  or 
habit,  to  take  his  part  in  the  great 
work  of  production,  and  he  is  driven 
to  sustain  a  precarious  existence  by 
crime,  or  by  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices so  abject,  that  no  independent 
workman  could  be  found  to  engage  in 
them. 

We  by  no  means  lend  ourselves  to 
the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  modem 


times,  nor  to  its  whiney  that  ^n^tiie  tlie 
rich  are  daily  becoming  riefaer,  Uie  poor 
are  becoming  poorer.  The  ridi  are  un- 
questionably more  wealthy  than  they 
have  ever  hitherto  been ;  they  have  a 
greater  command  over  the  enjoyments 
and  comforts  of  life;  they  possess  more 
of  everything  that  can  possibly  minis- 
ter to  their  wants  or  gratify  Uieir  de- 
sires; but  the  same  is,  with  one  ex- 
ception onl^r,  equally  tru^  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

We  say,  with  one  exception,  for  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that» 
comparing  the  labourer  in  full  employ- 
ment now  with  the  labourer  in  full 
employment  some  centuries  ago,  the 
condition  of  the  latter  was,  in  one  most 
important  particular,  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  former.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  the  labourers  wages 
in  England,  in  the  past  centuries,  en- 
abled him  to  procure  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  essential  articles  of 
rood,  bread,  meat,  and  such  like,  than 
the  labourer  of  the  present  day  can 
command.  We  have  examined,  with 
the  utmost  care,  the  various  tables  of 
prices  and  rates  of  wages,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  which  are 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir 
Frederick  Morton  Eden's  **  History 
of  the  Poor,"  and  we  find  it  impossible 
to  question  the  truth  of  this  propo- 
sition. At  the  bea:inning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  labourer's  wages  in 
England,  without  diet,  was  about  4di 
a  day ;  but  at  that  period  he  could 
buy  a  bullock  for  78.  3d. ;  a  ewe 
for  Is.  Id. ;  a  wether  for  Is.  8d. ;  a 
cow  for  8s. ;  wheat  at  an  average,  one 
vear  with  another,  of  5s.  a  quarter ; 
oarley  3s.  4d,,  and  so  on.  Now,  even 
admitting  that  the  sice  of  cattle  and 
sheep  was  not  one-half  what  it  now  is, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  fearful  balance 
of  disadvantage  in  the  article  of  food 
against  the  labourers  of  the  present 
day.  An  examination  of  the  several 
tables  which  are  set  forth  in  the  valu- 
able work  to  which  we  have  referred, 
compels  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
same  conclusion  is  equally  true,  wheth^ 
we  contrast  the  labourer  of  the  present 
time  with  the  labourer  of  eitner  the 
sixteenth,  seventeeth,  or  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  It  is  a  con- 
clusion to  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  yield : — 

"  After  every  allowance,"  sAys  that  emi- 
nent historian/**!  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
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the  conelusioD,  that  however  the  lohosrer 
has  derived  bcoefit  from  the  dieapness  of 
manufactured  commodities,  and  from  many 
inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is  much 
inferior,  in  ability,  to  support  a  family  to  bis 
ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries  ago." 

In  every  respect,  however,  but  this 
one  of  food,  the  condition  of  the 
English  labourer  is  rapidly  improving, 
and  has  long  continued  to  improve ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
although  it  may  take  a  greater  pro- 
portion  of  his  wages  to  buy  food  now 
than  it  did  formerly,  yet  that,  viewing 
the  whole  of  his  condition,  his  position, 
both  physical  and  moral,  now,  is  incal. 
onlably  superior  to  what  it  ever  was. 
The  spirit  of  independent  exertion, 
which  spurns  the  debasement  of  rely- 
ing on  voluntary  relief,  is  now  general 
throughout  the  whole  English  nation. 
If  we  are  yet  unable  to  say  as  much 
for  our  own  people,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  unavoidable  demoralisation 
of  three  years  of  famine,  from  which, 
bv  the  goodness  of  Providence,  the 
English  people  were  exempt. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  population  of  England  did 
not  amount  to  six  millions,  it  was 
computed,  by  Gregory  King  and 
Davenant,  that  the  proport&n  of 
the  population  who  were  dependant 
for  support  on  the  poor-relief  funds 
amounted  to  one-fiflh  of  Uie  whole ; 
now  that  the  population  is  three 
times  the  amount,  the  proportion  re- 
ceiving poor-relief  does  not  amount 
to  one-tenth.  Let  any  one  who  would 
be  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
England  of  the  present  day  to  the 
England  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, turn  to  the  admirable  chapter  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  first  volume.  We  can  add 
nothing  to  what  he  has  there  written, 
and  can  say  nothing  so  well. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  advance- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  generally,  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably, deep  distress  prevailing  amongst 
many  of  their  numbers ;  but  it  pre- 
vails amongst  those  who,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Barton,  "can  produce  little;** 
those  whose  industry  or  skill  falls  much 
short  of  that  of  their  fellows;  those 
who  are  not  fitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  great  work  of  production  which  is 
going  on  around  them.  For  such 
there  is  but  one  remedy — industrial 
education,  a  reformation  of  (heir  habits, 


and  a  eultivation  of  their  yet  uadt- 
veloped  powers  of  production. 

There  is,  however,  another  problem 
connected  with  the  economical  condition 
of  the  working  classes  which  has  fre^ 
quently  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  investigated  their  condition, 
and  to  the  solution  of  which  both  our 
authors  have  addressed  themselves.  It 
is  this — ^that  although  machinery  and 
all  other  applications  of  capital  have 
vastly  increased  the  productiveness  of 
human  labour — although  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  the  workman  have 
likewise  advanced — although  his  day's 
earnings  will  procure  more  of  the  com. 
forts  of  life, — yet  that  the  tax  upon  his 
exertion  is  not  one  whit  abated,  nay 
rather,  that  he  must  now  toil  longer  and 
more  intensely  than  ever  he  did,  or 
submit  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  race 
altogether.  Mr.  Burton  frequently 
recurs  to  this  feature  in  our  social  con- 
dition, but  as  it  occurs  to  us»  he  rather 
impresses  his  readers  with  its  existence, 
than  accounts  for  it ;  but  we  will  let 
him  speak  for  himself: — 

"  But  to  this  onward  progress  of  produc- 
tive energy,  there  is,  as  we  already  said,  a 
condition  attached.  He  who  would  securely 
enjoy  its  advantages,  must  keep  up  with  it, 
or  he  will  be  left  behind  in  desolation  and 
misery.  Where  nothing  is  produced,  and  men 
live  ou  what  they  find  upon  the  earth,  the 
most  indolent  may  secure  something ;  but 
when  the  slothful  man  appears  in  active  in- 
dustrial life,  he  finds  everything  appropriated ; 
all  things  have  been  created  by  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  man,  and  all  are  retained  by 
the  producers,  or  those  whom  the  complex 
social  institutions  of  society  invest  with  some 
peculiar  claim  to  their  enjoyment.  The  far- 
ther the  community  has  made  industrial  pro- 
gress from  the  original  unproductive  habits 
of  the  savage,  the  more  does  it  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  each  individual  member,  and  the  less 
will  any  one,  who  is  afflicted  with  the  origi- 
nal indolence  of  the  barbarian,  be  able  to  cope 
with  its  demands,  or  find  himself  a  place 
within  its  privileged  arena.  A  Hindoo  must 
practice  more  productive  industry  than  a  New 
HoUander;  a  Chinese  must  practice  more 
than  a  Hindoo;  a  Parisian  must  practioe 
more  than  a  Chinese ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  inhabitant  of  London  exercises  more 
skill  and  untiring  industry,  and  requires  to 
exercise  it,  in  gaining  his  daily  bread,  than 
the  inhabitant  of  any  other  spot  throughout 
the  world." 

Mr.  Heron  likewise  adverts  to  the 
same  subject,  and  imdertakes  to  ac- 
count for  it.  We  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  has  rightly  apprehended 
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the  difficulty,  but  as  he  quotes  the  Das- 
sage  which  we  have  just  taken  m>m 
Mr.  Burton^  we  pi'esumo  he  means  to 
advert  to  the  same  feature  in  our  social 
condition  :— 

**  Now  it  has  often  excited  surprise  that 
with  the  advance  of  nations  in  wealth,  liber- 
ty, and  general  prosperity,  which  oompoae 
oar  modem  civilisation,  poverty  at  the  same 
time  increases  [this  we  submit  is  plainly 
erroneous],  and  able-bodied  men  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  by  their  latwnr.  The 
principal  reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  greater  amount  of  labour  required,  ao- 
oording  as  the  society  advances  in  civilisa- 
tion. Labour  increases  in  intensity  with  the 
progress  of  society  [the  cause  of  this  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  accounted  for  it] ;  the  same 
amount  of  labour  which  in  an  imperfectly 
organised  and  thinly  inhabited  community, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  person  in 
tolerable  comfort,  will,  in  a  more  advanced 
community,  scarcely  keep  him  from  starva- 
tion. This  principle  has  been  well  exempli- 
fied by  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  'Political  and 
Social  Economy.' " 

Mr.  Heron  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
extract  which  we  nave  already  taken 
from  Mr.  Burton's  book»  and  seems  to 
think  that  he  has  sufficiently  explained 
the  difficulty  by  simply  restating  it. 

Now  without  professing  to  l^  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  s<3ution  of  this 
problem  ourselves,  we  would  submit 
the  following  suggestions  to  those 
whose  opportunities  are  more  favour- 
able for  prosecuting  such  investigations. 

The  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is, 
not  why  so  many  persons  are  still  un- 
employed— ^this  Air.  Burton  has  fully 
accounted  for;  he  rightly  ascribes  it  to 
the  imperfect  education  and  imperfect 
industriid  habits  of  those  unhi^>py  per. 
sons,  which  unfits  them  for  taking  any 
part  in  the  great  work  of  production 
which  is  going  on  around  them.  But 
the  difficulty  noticed  by  Mr.  Burton* 
and  which  we  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Heron*s  intention  also  to  allude  to  is* 
why  those  who  are  qualified  to  ^t 
work*  and  who  succeed  in  procuring  it, 
are  obliged  to  toil  harder  than  the  la- 
bourinff -classes  ever  did  before  to  earn 
their  daily  wages;  those  wages  are 
hi^er  than  ever  they  were;  they  afford 
the  labourer  a  neater  command  over 
the  comforts  of  life,  but  he  must  woi^ 
harder  than  ever  ho  did  to  secure  them* 
or  submit  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  race 
alloffether.  It  is  the  sxune  difficulty 
whioi  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Mill  when  lie 
says*  "  Hitherto  it  is  qoestionablc  whe- 


ther aD  the  mechanical  inventions  y«c 
made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of 
anv  human  being." 

Kow  it  occurs  to  ns  that  somewhat 
of  this  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tendency  or  Urge  capitalists  to  sapplant 
or  to  absorb  the  smaller  ones  in  a  ■&- 
tion's  progress  to  wealth ;  the  fines  of 
demarcation  beoome  then  more  distiaci 
and  more  remote  between  the  wealthy 
employer  and  the  workman.  Thelarae 
factories  of  the  city  have  abolished  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  the  oonntry. 
The  great  engrosser  of  land*  '*  mMiag 
field  to  field  until  there  be  no  rooaw* 
has  exterminated  the  small  htmtr  and 
yeoman  of  Eng^bnd.  At  the  tana  of 
the  Revolution,  aooordingto Mr.  Mi^ 
caulay*  the  yeomanry  of  KngJand 
their  families  oonstitaled 
of  the  population  ;  they  derived 
subsistence  firom  their  01 
whidi  they  cultivated  with  'their 
hands;  tlieir  average  ineomei 
made  up  of  rent*  profit,  and  waa» 
amounted  to  about  ^70  a  ywr^hi 
value  of  money  at  that  period  b«^, 
however*  much  hidber  than  now)*  ati 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Maoanls^ 
as  "an  eminently  manlv  and  tins 
hearted  race***  who  penisled  in  **  n^ 
garding  popery  and  arbitrarv  po««r 
with  unmitigated  hostility.**  Hovlam 
it  now  with  the  anndl  ahopkaeper  c# 
the  town.  Hehad*orperib^he  ~ 
retains*  a  little  cafntal*  bat 
it  avail  him  ?  Superintended  1 

and  by  his  wife  and  danghtcrsj  it  1 

ed  a  happy,  peaceful,  honert  fiveiihood 
to  a  umted  family.  Bat  his  shi 
now  vacant ;  he  is  crashed  by  the 
petition  of  the  aU-cngroasng 
there  is  no  mode  of  iniustoi 
which  his  petty  capital*  deprived  of  hs 
own  supenntendcnce*  can  yield  ** 
means  of  support.  He  any, 
get  some  or  his  family 
small  sakries  in  the  gr 
meat  which  has  overwhelmed 
then  transport  himaelf  and  his 
to  some  yoanger  ooantry, 
is  not  yet  so  oonoentraled.  Kc 
workmen  who  are  engaMd  ht 
employera*  and  tHio  are  obGgvt  to 
their  hands  to  everything  in  theo 
of  the  day,  working  along  vhh 
masters,  who  are  not  very  and 
moved  fi:t»m  them  in  statioa, 
shifting  from  one  oocvpation  so  an- 
other* will  fall  into  a  dawdling  *■*?* 
going*  gossiping  habit,  thai  wSl  cob- 
ble tnem  to  get  thmigh  their  day> 
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wcrk  without  eticouoteriiig  aiiy  great 
dr<!rM*  of  toil.   Add  to  thU  more  e«pe- 
ciull>,  that  the  accunmlation  of  woaltJi 
i*  nul  the  object,  doi'S  not  bccotuo  the 
tune  of   »ocicty,    until   an   ailvuncod 
sU*SO   of   it«    pro|n*t-*>'*      Every  man 
in  Mitistied  if  he  can  (iinlinuc  pretty 
much  as  he  iit»  and  rear  hid  children 
afu*r   the   Mime  fa.«!iion   in   which  bo 
was  hiniK'lf  brought  up.     But  when 
the  work  of  pnMiuctiiiti  fniii  into  tho 
haiidi     uf    jtreat     cupiudii«t«  —  when 
ijuickm^M  uf  return,  and  not  tho  rate 
uf  pnifit,  becomes  the  ^reat  obiect— 
Wfhen,  abuve  all,  the  arcuniulation  of 
wealth  bceoineii  the  ^n^at  objt^rt  of  de- 
sire, then  uiUMt  every  oceuputiou  be  M> 
fli«itributed  tlint  not  u  moment  may  be 
lu»t  by  a  mn<5le  workman  from  early 
<Uwn  to  dark  ui^ht ;  nothing  then  but 
the  mo»t  «trcnu(»n!(  luxi  nu><<t  continu. 
oufl  exertion  will  satisfy  the  re^iuirc- 
ment^  of  the  employer ;  the  workman 
who    will   not   contribute   thi^   must 
be   cnat   ande  altojrether.      Ho  will, 
iDdt*ed»  U*  remuneraUHl  for  his  lal)Our^ 
amply,  abundantly,  in  monc'y.     Kvery 
btimulua    to    exertion    will    be    held 
out    to    him,   and,   while    his    frame 
U«t4,  he  will  get  wn*^  such  as  work- 
man never  got  before ;  he  will  have 
more  to  expend  on  stimulants  to  r^ 
vive  his  exnausted  nature,  than   his 
foreikthers  expended   on    tho    nec<»s. 
taries  of  life  ;  but  it  is  on  the  nmdition 
We  have  statedi  a  condition  whieh  the 
vtn-rjiy  and  detenu  inatittn  of  our  Anglo- 
N4\un  rai^j  nud((*Jt  them  rt*atly  enough 
to  fulfd — tliAt  of  inceMiuit  exertion.  In 
til  is  WAY,  an  it  ap|K.'un{  to  u;*,  the  aocu- 
umbitiun  of  hirjre  aitutals  and  the  alK>. 
lition  of  smxiller  capitalists,  has  in  i^ome 
lii^'p^n.*®  occaj*ioned  tluit  pin: u liar  phase 
of  society  which  now  pn^jtents  itself-^ 
that  a  workman  can  earn  nothing  mdcss 
lie  works  int«nK*ly  har<l,  but  that  by 
<loing  so  be  will  earn  Tcry  much  more 
than  ever  he  did  before. 

That  tiio  change  which  has  thns 
taken  place  from  the  emplovment  of 
•mall  eapitala  to  larp*  ones,  is  favour* 
a!.le  to  the  increase  uf  national  wealth 
in  all  brandies  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
aanufactttret  we  believe,  cannot  admit 
of  <|ue«tioD.  Wbi*ther  the  changi»  has 
been  equally  favourable  to  agriculture 
we  strongly  doubt,  lliere  an*  tew 
inipn>YHnienta  which  can  be  ailoptcfl 
'  o  a  lar^e  furm,  that  would  not  Iw 
pruportioii.il ly  Ixufticiid  on  a  small 
cue ;  and  if  the  small  l;tnu<*r  be  con* 
Vf*ru^  into  a  proprietor  or  ycouiAn,  or 


if  he  obtain  an  interest  in  his  land 
nearly  equivalent  to  such  a  tenure,  we 
C4mceive  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  is  much  more  likely  to  be  ad- 
vanced  than  under  any  system  of  lar^e 
farming,  llie  devotion  to  his  pursmt 
which  such  an  interest  in  the  land  has 
alwa\s  dcveloi)ed  among  civilistnl  na- 
tions does  more  tluui  compensate  for 
any  advantages  which  the  large  farmer 
may  enjoy  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
land.  If  any  of  our  readers  happen 
never  to  have  consideretl  this  suoject 
in  this  light,  we  would  refer  them  to 
the  numerous  cxampU*s  adducml  by 
Mr.  Mill  in  his  treatise  on  Politicu 
Economy — examples  drawn  from  Fhuu 
ders,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Loml>anly,  Frani-c,  (Jucrnsey,  and 
other  countries  —  examples  of  un- 
e(|ualled  pro^i>erity  imder  a  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship,  attested  by 
^vary  traveller  who  nas  visited  the 
countries  alluded  to. 

We,  however,  feel  bound  to  say,  that 
a  people  may  Ik*  so  backward  in  civilis- 
ation,  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  ven. 
ture  on  thi.««  ex|)oriment.  We  gn»atly 
fear  that  our  own  countrymen  are  not 
yet  iire(>ared  for  the  reci^ption  of  such 
a  niea>urc  ;  we  by  no  means  see  that 
the  huids  arc  the  best  cultivated  where 
the  fanners  have  the  be«<t  interests  in 
them — there  mu>t  be  a  certain  amotmt 
of  knowledge  and  industry  first  sub. 
sisting  among  the  people,  before  tliey 
can  Ite  trust4*d  witli  tlie  lands  in  foe; 
but  when  {)os.<*N«ed  of  these*  qualities, 
we  know  of  no  way  in  which  they  can 
be  inoix>  fully  called  into  action,  than 
by  the  syj«lcui  of  |xjasant- proprietor- 
ship, tliut  system  which  produced 
*'tlie  eminently  manly  and  true-heart- 
ed race,"  tlio  yeomanry  of  England. 

And  while  wo  are  on  the  subject  of 
small  tiroprietorships,  it  is  inipossiblo 
to  avoid  noticing  a  most  forcible  illus- 
tration of  its  ailvantagi's,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  in  a  paper  read  in  tlie  April 
of  last  year  by  Mr.  John  Barton. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  subdivision  of  the  soil 
on  the  moral  and  physical  welLbeing 
of  the  p<*ople  of  England  and  Wales ; 
and  its  object  wiu*  to  shew  that  crime 
diminUhes  as  small  proprietorships  in- 
creii«H».  TliHt  crime  is  lea.-t  in  West- 
mon-land  and  North  Wal<^,  where 
more  than  one-hulf  of  the  farmers  em- 
pl<iy  no  ]alK)urers  at  all,  but  carry  on 
the  business  of  cultivation  merely  with 
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their  own  handd  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  that,  as  this  state  of  things 
lessens,  crime  augments.  We  certainTj 
were  quite  prepared  to  belieye  that  the 
possession  of  property  served  to  re- 
strain men  from  the  commission  of 
crime ;  but  until  we  read  this  paper  we 
could  not  have  supposed  tnat  this 
principle  would  have  found  such  uni. 
versal  confirmation  in  the  statistics  of 
every  county  of  EngUnd.  Mr.  Barton 
divides  the  coundes  into  the  agricul. 


tural  and  the  manufacturing — we  will 
advert  only  to  the  former.  These  he 
divides  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  proportion  borne  by  the  number 
of  laoourers  to  the  occupiers ;  he  then 
compares,  in  each  dass,  the  average 
number  of  commitments  in  five  years, 
with  the  amount  of  the  population ; 
and  he  finds  that,  in  every  case,  the 
number  of  commitments  rises  regularly 
and  progressively  with  the  size  of  the 
fiirms.    Thus— 


ClMI. 
1. 

3. 
8. 

4. 
5. 


Kmnber  of  Laboortn  to  Mch  Oeraplcr. 

3  or  less. 

2  to  8. 
,,.  8  to  5. 

6  to  7. 
More  than  7. 


But  admitting  this  great  accumula- 
tion of  capital  to  be  favoturable  to  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  as  it  im. 
questionably  is,  in  every  branch  of  pro- 
duction, with  the  one  exception,  as  we 
conceive,  of  agriculttu-e — it  yet  may 
well  be  asked,  to  what  does  this  per- 
petual struggle  after  wealth  tend  ?  Is 
It  favoura^^to  national  character,  or 
to  national  happiness  ?  It  would,  of 
course,  be  absurd  to  strive  against  this, 
which  is  the  engrossing  passion  of  Eng. 
land  at  the  present  day,  at  least  of  the 
most  numerous  classes,  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  interests.  But  let 
us  glance  for  one  moment  at  the 
motives  which  lead  to  it,  and  at  its 
results.  The  workman,  of  course,  la- 
bours for  his  daily  bread.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  cannot  work  less  strenuously 
than  he  does ;  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he 
would  not  be  employed  at  all.  But  of 
the  upper  classes  of  producers,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  influenced,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  wretched  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  richer  than  their 
neighbours,  coupled  with  the  dread  of 
ennui,  and  of  the  fearful  listlcssness 
which  b  the  necessary  consequence  of 
there  being  but  one  pursuit  of  which 
they  are  capable.  The  passion  for 
money-making,  like  every  other  high 
excitement,  engrosses  the  whole  mind, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits. 
It  will  be  among  the  triumphs  of  edu- 
cation, when  it  becomes  generally  dif- 
fused, that  it  will  withdraw  our  race 
from  this  eternal  pursuit  for  gain,  by 
supplying  them  with  other  and  nobler 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  facul- 
ties  that  we  may  become  poorer,  and 

wiser,  and  happier  men.     The  follow- 
ing observations  of  Mr.  Burton  are 


Vombtr  of  CoaunltmoBli  In  tach  100^000. 
.».  87. 

104. 
117. 
142. 
184. 

deserving  of  the  utmost  consideration. 
They  are  most  true  and  most  philoso- 
phical. Our  space  will,  unfortunately, 
only  allow  of  our  giving  a  short  extract 
from  a  portion  of  his  treatise,  which 
we  woula  gladly  quote  at  lengUi,  if  it 
were  practicable  :— 

"  It  would  be  a  far  worse  world  than  a 
good  Deity  has  made  it,  if  felicity  increased 
proportionally  with  riches,  and  the  occnpant 
of  the  castle  were  as  much  happier  than  the 
occupant  of  the  cottage  as  his  rooms  are 
more  stately,  his  drapery  and  ftimitiire  mora 
costly,  and  his  viands  more  dainty.  It  is 
not  by  multiplying  twopenoe  by  thirty  that 
we  can  estimate  tb^  happiness  of  him  who 
drinks  claret  over  him  who  drinks  beer.  It 
is  a  trite  saying,  that  the  poor  are  as  happy 
as  the  rich,  and  happier;  but  perhaps  the 
reasons  for  holding  this  belief  have  not  been 
often  closely  examined,  and  hence  the  ge- 
neral principle  has  been  attacked  as  a  vain 
sentiment,  invented  by  the  rich  to  appease 
the  poor.  But  if  we  loolc  at  the  main  ele- 
ments of  human  felid^,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  among  the  objecta  of  moderate 
attainment  They  consist  in  health,  physical 
and  mental — ^in  food  sutBdent  to  satisfy 
hunger — ^ui  dothing  suffident  to  protect  the 
body  from  the  dements — and  in  that  enjoy- 
ment of  the  domestic  attachments  which 
continues  the  existence  of  our  spedes.  The 
toealth  of  the  richest  man  that  ever  Hved 
will  not  add  to  the  lUt  a  fifth  element  of 
enjoyment  to  large  a«  any  one  of  fAetv. 
The  next  in  greatness  wOl  be  fonnd  in  in- 
tellectnal  parsoits ;  bnt  this  class  of  lozurieB 
is  unknown  to  those  in  whom  a  taste  for 
them  is  not  cultivated,  and  it  rardy  happeoa 
that  where  the  love  exists  it  is  not  gratified. 
It  possesses,  like  the  luxury  of  virtue,  the 
rare  faculty  of  ministering  to  its  own  de- 
mands ;  and  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  afford- 
ing a  method  in  which  the  poor  can  enjoy 
the  possessions  of  the  rich  without  humi- 
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lUtion,  for  the  passing  study  of  pictures  and 
statues  gives  them  some  advantage  from 
their  rich  neighboufs  possessions  without 
their  picking  the  crumbs  that  drop  Arom  his 
table. 

'*  Where  there  are  equal  laws,  and  the 
labourer,  without  exhausting  exertion,  can 
house,  clothe,  and  feed  himself;  can  many 
and  bring  up  children ;  he  thus  satisfies  to 
himself  ti^e  main  conditions  of  our  imperfect 
human  happiness.  There  are  none  of  these 
truly  rich  endowments  that  have  not  in  their 
very  nature  a  counteracting  quality  in  every 
effort  to  expand  them.  The  appetite  baa 
its  limits  of  enjoyment  Its  fastidiousness 
rises  fully  to  a  par  with  the  art  that  indulges 
it;  and  he  who  makes  a  gradual  progress 
onwards  from  the  coarsest  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite food,  certainly  forfeits  all  relish  for 
the  simplicity  he  has  deserted,  but  gains  no 
new  pleasure  from  the  excitements  which 
his  appetite  demands.  The  labourer  sud- 
denly raised  to  affluence  by  some  freak  of 
fortune,  often  leaves  irrecoverably  behhid 
him  the  true  pleasures  of  the  table." 

We  need  but  advert  to  one  instance 
which  has  of  late  years  called  forth 
much  discussion,  and  which  painfully 
illustrates  how  direct  is  the  antagonism 
between  national  wealth  and  national 
weal — ^we  refer  to  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  and 
to  the  measures  which  have  been 
brought  forward  for  limiting  their 
hours  of  work.  Now  if  we  assume  that 
these  persons,  whose  hours  of  labour 
it  is  proposed  thus  to  restrict,  could 
work  with  the  same  intensity  for 
the  longer  time  as  for  the  shorter, 
there  can  be  no  nuestion  but  that  a 
eurtailmeni  of  their  hours  of  labour 
must  diminish  their  productivenessj 
and  so  far  impair  the  sational  wealth ; 
but  if  we  at  the  same  time  know 
that  the  prolon^tion  of  their  la- 
bour is  to  the  ruin  of  their  domestio 
duties,  their  social  enjoyments,  and 
their  human  nature — that  heart,  mind, 
and  body  alike  fail,  and  sink  under  the 
practice — surely  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  interpose  and 
to  protect  those  who  are  incapable  of 
determining  for  themselves,  or  of  con- 
trolling the  evil  if  they  could  ap[>reciate 
its  extent,  and  boldly  to  proclfum  that 
no  increase  of  national  wealth  shall 
ever  be  purchased  at  so  fearful  a  price. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before 
our  readers  an  extract  or  two  more 
from  Mr.  Burton's  book,  which  is  im- 
mediately suggested  to  us  by  this  sub- 
ject/ They  refer  to  the  responsibilities 
ef  employers  with  regard  to  the  moral 


condition  of  their  workmen  and  of  so- 
ciety : — 

**  The  capitalists  of  this  country,  especially 
the  manufacturing  capitalists,  cannot  be  al- 
together acquitted  of  contributing  to  the 
disorgani^sing  elements  which  have  produced 
the  strikes  and  coml^inations,  as  well  as  the 
other  evib  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  from 
which  they  and  their  workmen  have  severally 
suffered.  Men  cannot  live  to  good  purpose 
without  the  social  affections  of  family  and 
kindred,  uniting  their  household  civilisation 
with  the  external  influence  of  the  clergj^man 
and  the  schoolmaster.  When  population 
grows  by  natural  increase,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  adventitious  circumstances,  these 
regulating  influences  naturally  grow  with  it, 
and  become  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 
The  increase  still  preserves  the  family  shape 
and  consistency ;  as  the  tree  still  consists  of 
branches,  leaves,  and  flowers,  however  great 
it  grows.  Even  the  clergy  and  the  school-  * 
masters  naturally  increase  with  the  gradual 
demands  on  their  attention;  though  there 
should  be  no  greater  specific  inducement  to 
this  increase  than  the  mere  habit  of  a  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  services  of 
a  certain  number  of  these  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral teachers  to  each  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"  When  a  mass  of  human  beings,  almost 
as  great  as  the  population  of  a  city,  are  sud- 
denly brought  together  by  the  temptation  of 
lucrative  employment,  they  do  not  naturally 
consist  of  families  bringing  to  the  new  place 
of  residence  their  home-sympathies,  their 
family  ties,  and  the  gentle,  but  strong  in- 
fluence exercised  by  these  regulators  over 
their  conduct  They  consist  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  are  wanted  for  the  occupation 
— men  alone,  or  men  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  women  and  of  children,  as  the  nature 
of  the  labour  suggests.  If  the  manufacturer 
think  of  nothing  but  wages  and  profits,  he 
cannot  expect  to  gather  round  him  a  circle 
of  moral,  well-disposed,  and  agreeable  neigh- 
bours ;  and  if  he  su^ef  some  inconveniences 
or  graver  evils  from  the  state  of  society 
which  he  has  himself  been  so  instrumental 
in  creating,  he  is  not  an  object  of  deep  com- 
passion. But  other  people  also  have  been 
suflcrers.  Tlie  peace  of  the  community  at 
large  has  been  often  shaken,  and  large 
portions  of  society  have  been  demoralised  by 
these  inconsiderate  aggregations  of  people, 
suddenly  cast  free  from  the  usual  controls  of 
the  domestic  and  social  connections;  while 
they  rear  children,  who,  in  a  great  measure, 
continue  on  to  future  generations  the  pecu- 
liarities of  character  thus  created,  and  indeed 
are  themselves  subject  to  but  few  organising 
influences  likeU'  to  counteract  them. 

"  The  man  who  has  brought  together  such 
a  multitude  without  any  other  object  of  con- 
sideration than  the  profit  he  is  to  derive  from 
his  own  entarpriaa  and  capital,  and  their 
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UbourSi  and  who  abandons  them  to  all  the 
temptations  which  human  bein^.<^  destitute 
of  their  natural  controlling  influences,  and 
brought  together  in  great  masses,  are  liable 
to,  must  be  held  to  incur  a  very  sori-i; 
responaibility  to  the  whole  of  his  s|)ecies. 
That  it  is  a  responsibility  capable  of  being 
legally  exacted,  would  be  a  dangerous  pro- 
position. Laws  cannot  safely  be  made  for 
such  cases  until  after  the  mischief  is  done  ; 
for  prospective  legislation,  proceeding  with- 
out  a  full  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
drcumstanoes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  is 
A  very  precarious  operation.      ..... 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a 
late  formidable  example  has  shown  how 
difficult  it  is  to  influence  the  cupidity  of  men 
in  their  haste  to  become  rich,  so  far  as  to 
make  them  reflect  on  the  consequences  of 
their  acquisitive  operations  to  society  at 
large.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
social  evib  of  the  railway  speculation  of 
1847  in  connection  witii  the  pecuniary  fluc- 
tuations occasioned  by  it.  It  was  another 
evil  of  tlmt  mania,  that  it  brought  into  ex- 
btence  an  army  of  men — ^powerful  in  bodily 
strength,  but  totally  imeducated,  and  little 
restrained  by  religious  and  social  influences, 
who  had  necessarily,  from  their  aggregation 
in  large  numbers,  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  a  militaiy  body,  except  its  discipline. 
The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  in  the  construction  of  the 
various  lines  of  railway,  amounted,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  say,  to 
240,807.  Of  these  a  large  number  were,  by 
the  late  depression  of  trade,  dispersed  through 
society  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been  ori- 
ginally brought  together;  and  the  various 
destitution  funds  throughout  the  empire, 
along  with  the  riots  which  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  community,  were  the  indications 
of  this  partial  disbanding  of  an  army.  Yet 
when  we  observe  the  utterly  disorganised  and 
chaotic  nature  of  their  amalgamation,  their 
excesses  and  their  mendicancy  have  been  far 
less  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected.     

^  Believing  that  the  time  when  working- 
people  will  be  efTectivdy  protected  iVom  the 
aelflshness  and  recklessness  of  their  employers 
will  come  when  the  employers,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  are  protected 
from  the  barbarism  of  tlie  workmen — that 
that  civilisation,  or  education,  or  whatever 
we  may  term  the  regenerating  element,  will 
leaven  the  whole  mass — it  shoidd  not  be  fur- 
gotten  in  the  meantime,  that  for  whatever 
disorganising  influences  in  the  arrangements 
between  employers  and  their  workpeople  are 
removable,  the  former — ^being  the  better 
educated  of  the  two  classes,  having  the  chief 
opportunities  for  reflection  and  observation, 
and  being  able  to  make  the  most  considerable 
aacrifioes— ought  to  be  responsible." 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  turn 


to  the  other  volume  which  lies  belbrc 
us. 

Mr.  Heron's  '*  Lectures  on  Taxa- 
tion," although  not  free  from  error, 
A.hlch  r.  little  more  consideration  we 
are  satisfied  would  have  obvlatod* 
are  creditable  to  himself  and  to 
the  institution  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. The  fair  and  practical  spirit 
which  pervades  the  whole  is  most  com- 
mendable. Instead  of  claiming  for  his 
subject  a  paramount  importance,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected 
from  a  young  professor,  he  thus  fairly 
states  the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to 
hold  :— 

"Of  course  you  will  not  understand  mo  in 
this  course  of  lectures  as  abarjlutely  recom- 
mending any  tiling  to  be  done  or  any  reform 
to  be  made  in  our  system  of  taxation.  It  is 
merely  the  business  of  the  political  ecrmomist 
to  state  principles  and  draw  concluaions;  bat 
his  conclusions,  however  true  they  may  be, 
do  not  authorise  him  to  add  a  single  wurd  of 
advice.  That  privilege  belongs  to  the  states- 
man, who  has  to  consider,  besides  the  ab«>- 
lute  justice  of  the  measures  which  he  pro- 
poses, the  expediency  also  of  these  measures 
in  relation  to  the  existing  interests  and  com- 
plicated rights  of  society.  The  business  of  a 
political  economist  is  neither  to  recommend 
nor  to  dissuade,  but  to  state  principles  which 
it  is  fatal  absolutel}'  to  neglect,  but  neither 
advisable  nor  practicable  to  use  as  the  sole 
guide  in  the  conduct  of  human  aflairs  The 
legislator  must  consider  not  only  economic 
principles,  but  also  the  political,  the  social, 
the  moral  principles,  and  those  which  are 
expedient  at  the  present  time.** 

It  would  be  very  unfiur  to  test  this 
little  work  by  the  strict  rules  which 
would  apply  to  a  professed  treatise  on 
the  subject.  The  publication  consists 
of  three  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
to  public  voluntarv  classes  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  In  lectures 
of  this  nature  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  JVfr.  Heron  to  have  dis. 
cussed  his  subject  strictly  scientitically. 
He  was  necessarily  obliged  to  attract 
and  to  fasten  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience. This  no  lecturer  could  succeed 
in  doing,  if  he  were  to  commence  with 
the  enunciation  of  abstract  pruiciples, 
and  to  proceed  with  rigid  scientific  ac- 
curacy to  trace  their  application  through 
every  minute  ramification  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  that  a  lecturer,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  hope  to  accomplish 
is,  to  impress  some  strong  leading  views 
of  his  subject  on  his  hearers.  In  almost 
all  these  views,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
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an  economical  character^  we  fully  con- 
cur with  him.  There  are  a  few  less 
essential  points,  chiefly  introduced  by 
way  of  illustration^  which  it  occurs  to 
us  Mr.  Heron  might  reconsider  with 
advantage.  We  would  more  particu- 
larly  refer  him  to  the  forty-fifw  page, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  we 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  tea  :— 


e 


'» SappodDg  then,*'  nys  Mr.  Heron,  *^  that 
the  price  of  tea  bdng  lowered,  ooiueqnent 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  population 
of  these  islands  oontiniied  to  expend  the  same 
amount  upon  tea  which  they  do  now  paying 
the  tax,  and  that  the  price  of  tea  did  not 
vary  materially  m  China,  it  is  plain  that 
nearly  £5,000,000  addidonal  (soch  being 
the  amount  of  the  duty),  leas  the  cost  of 
transit,  would  be  expended  upon  tea  there. 
In  order  to  pay  for  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  to  China  £5,000,000  in  whatever 
manufactured  gooda  they  would  take  in  ex- 
change. Nowwemust  bear  in  mind,  that  these 
goods  would  be  manufiMtnred  in  addition  to 
tiie  quantity  already  required ;  ao  that  if  this 
tax  were  abolished,  not  only  would  the  price 
of  a  wholesome  article  of  Ibod  be  lowered, 
and  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country  be 
thereby  increased,  but  there  would  be  dlso  a 
new  demand  for  the  £5,000,000  of  manu- 
factured articles;  and  this  increase  in  the 
demand  for  manufactures  would  not  only 
benefit  the  manufacturing  population,  but 
would  also  benefit  ship-builders,  labourers, 
carriers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  transit  of 
goods  to  the  port  of  sUpment,  and  the  bro- 
kers and  commercial  agents  employed  there. 
Again,  the  greater  part  of  this  £5,000,000 
being  distributed  in  wages  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, they  would  to  that  extent  be  enabled  to 
purchase,  and  would  purchase  better  food; 
so  that  the  agricoltur^d  population  would  be 
ultimately  benefitted,  the  value  of  agricul- 
tural labour  increased,  and  the  landbrds  re- 
ceive higher  rents,  for  the  interests  of  manu- 
facture and  of  agriculture  are  inseparable- 
united.** 

Now  here  is  an  interminable  series 
of  advantages  ascribed  to  the  abolition 
of  the^  duty  on  tea,  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which,  as  we  conceive,  in- 
volves much  misapprehension.  We  only 
wonder  that  oar  author  stopped  so 
soon ;  for  plainly,  on  the  principle  on 
which  he  set  out,  he  might  continue 
to  expand  the  circle  of  advanta^ 
throughout  all  the  foreign  countnes 
with  which  England  directly  or  indi- 
rectly has  any  commercial  intercourse. 
We  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  (supposing,  as  our 
author  does,  that  wc  would  expend  the 


same  amount  on  tea  that  wc  now  do 
paying  the  tax,  and  that  the  price  did 
not  vary  in  China)  would  be  simply 
this :  that  we  would  have  more  tea  and 
fewer  soldiers,  or  colleges,  or  ministers 
of  justice,  or  whatever  eJse  it  is  that 
the  tax  is  now  expended  on.  Test  the 
matter  by  an  individual  instance:  a 
shoemaker  produces  a  certain  number 
of  pairs  of  snoes  annually — ^this  is  his 
income;  with  this  he  purchases  his 
tea,  pays  his  taxes,  and  soforth ;  if  his 
taxes  l>e  remitted,  he  can  buy  so  much 
more  tea,  no  doubt,  but  he  does  not 
make  more  shoes  than  ever  he  did ;  of 
course  the  fact  of  his  exchanging  his 
shoes  for  money  fiefore  he  buys  his  tea, 
or  pays  the  tax  collector,  makes  no 
change  in  the  matter.  Now,  how  can 
the  process  vary  when  apj^lied  to  a  na- 
tion, which  is  but  a  collection  of  indivi- 
duals.  The  income  of  a  countrv  is  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land,  its  labour, 
and  its  capital ;  a  certain  portion  of 
this,  to  the  value  of  £5,000,000,  is  now 
expended  in  providing  for  some  purposes 
of  public  defence,  or  education,  or  such 
like ;  it  is  transferred  from  these  pur- 
poses to  providing  an  article  of  food 
for  the  people.  Surely  this  transfer  of 
£5,000,000  from  one  mode  of  expen^ 
diture  to  another,  can  only  affect  the 
application  of  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try— it  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  to  the  amount;  there  may  be 
changes  created  from  one  branch  of 
trade  to  another,  but  the  whole  will 
result  in  this  simple  statement,  that 
there  is  more  tea  by  the  value  of 
£5,000,000  annuallv  brought  into  the 
country,  and  distributed  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

In  one  way,  indeed,  which  Mr. 
Heron  was  not  called  upon  b^  his  sub- 
ject to  advert  to,  the  chuige  might  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  manufiic- 
tnres  of  the  country.  The  soldiers,  and 
sdhoolmasters,  and  such  like  persons, 
to  whom  the  five  millions'  worth  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  country  had 
hitherto  been  given,  would  be  obliged 
to  embark  in  some  other  occupations, 
and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
find  tlieir  way  into  the  manufkcturing 
employments  of  the  country.  This 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  and  probably 
a  portion,  even  of  this  increased  manu- 
facture, would  find  its  way  to  China 
to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of 
tea ;  a  certain  number  of  persons  would 
be  transferred  from  one  kind  of  occu- 
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pat  ion  to  another;  so  much  of  the 
annual  labour  of  the  countr^r  would  bo 
converted  firom  the  production  of  ser- 
vicea  to  the  production  of  commodities, 
and  which  were  best  for  the  country 
would  depend  very  much  upon  which 
were  most  needed  at  the  time.  But 
with  this  consideration^  as  we  have  said, 
our  author  was  not  concerned ;  we 
have  merely  adverted  to  it  to  guard 
against  any  misapprehension  of  our 
own  meaning. 

Indeed,  the  error,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  ^Ir.  Heron's  reason inc  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoteu,  breaks 
out  more  exmressly  in  the  sixty.seventh 
page»  when  ne  is  treating  of  the  econo- 
mic evils  of  indirect  taxation.  He 
there  says,  that  *<the  duties  levied 
upon  articles  of  consumption  produced 
abroad,  discourage  the  importation 
upon  such  goods,  and  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  home  manuftictures  to  be 
sent  abroad  in  exchange."  Now  the 
discouragement  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles  which  we  wish  to  use  is 
undoubtedly  an  evil;  but  surely  it  is  no 
additional  evil  that  we  are  prevented 
from  making  goods  to  be  sent  abroad 
in  exchange  for  them.  What  good 
does  the  manufacture  of  what  we  send 
abroad  do  us  ?  None  in  the  world,  but 
as  it  procures  us  something  in  exchange 
which  we  wish  to  use.  Prima  faciei  it 
is  a  loss  ;  if  we  could  get  the  foreign 
articles  that  we  want  gratuitously,  as 
the  nations  of  antiquity  used  to  get 
their  com,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  any  product  of  our  own  for  them, 
it  would  save  us  a  vast  deal  of  trouble. 
The  nett  income  of  a  country,  what  it 
actually  has  to  consume,  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  Longtield,  as  being 
its  produce,  minus  its  exports,  plus  its 
imports.  If  a  shoemaker  is  imable  to 
drink  French  brand);,  it  is  no  aggra- 
vation of  his  misfortune,  that  he 
does  not  produce  the  number  of  shoes 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  for 
it.  It  was  this  same  error,  that  of 
ascribing  this  two-fold  benefit  to 
foreign  commerce,  which  we  think  led 
Mr.  Heron  astray  in  his  reasoning  on 
the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty. 

The  general  scope,  however,  of  Mr. 
Heron's  economical  views,  are  unques- 
tionably accurate  and  just.  His  ad- 
vocacy of  the  system  of  direct  taxation, 
in  preference  to  that  complicated  and 
wasteful  system  which  now  prevails,  is 
well  worthy  of  examination.  He 
enters  into  the  several  objections  which 


have  been  urged  against  an  income- 
tax,  and  displaces  the  greater  number 
of  them  most  efficiently.  The  objec- 
tion arising  from  the  alleged  disposi- 
tion to  evade  such  a  tax,  he  meets  by 
reminding  us  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  were  no  serious  complaints  on 
that  head,  during  the  many  years  in 
which  it  has  been  in  force  in  England, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
truth  and  honesty  would  desert  men 
in  the  payment  of  their  tax :  without 
which  qualities  they  never  could  have 
realised  the  income  on  which  such  tax 
was  imposed.  We  do  not  so  fully 
feel  the  force  of  his  answer  to  the 
second  objection  which  he  notice?, 
that  of  the  inquisitorial  character 
of  such  a  mode  of  taxation.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  tax,  and  the  one  which  will 
operate  the  longest  in  making  it  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries. We  entirely  dissent  from  Mr, 
Heron  when  he  tells  us,  that  "  if  any 
one  wishes  to  conceal  the  amount  of 
his  income,  it  is  generaU^  in  order 
that  he  may  live  beyond  it  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  end  defraud  his  cre- 
ditors." We  believe  that  the  most 
honorable  and  most  upright  men  in  the 
community  are  influenced  by  this  feel- 
ing  ;  we  believe  that  it  is  one  that  is 
common  to  the  whole  English  people : 
it  is  a  part  of  that  habit  of  reserve, 
that  desire  for  privacy,  and  dislike  to 
be  intruded  on  or  brought  before  the 
public,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
Englishman's  character.  Mr.  Heron's 
answer,  however,  to  the  objection, 
that  tax-payers  would  be  unwilling  to 
pay  so  much  money  directly,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  "The  reluctance 
to  pay  directly,"  he  says,  "  appears  to 
me  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  income-tax.  The  public  would 
see  with  their  eyes  open  the  sums 
which  they  pay  in  taxation,  and  would 
insist  on  a  proper  application  of  the 
public  monies. "  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  much  force  in  this  argument. 
He  then  adverts  to  the  cheaper  rate  at 
which  the  same  amount  of  taxation 
would  be  levied,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
coast-guard,  excise  officers,  and  so- 
forth,  the  emancipation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  exciseable  articles,  and 
several  other  circumstances,  which 
strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  direct  system  of  taxation. 

But  Mr.  Heron  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  purposes  in  these  lectures  to 
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give  a  digest  of  the  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, as  developed  by  modern  jurists 
and  economists.  Now,  although  with 
the  exceptions  which  we  have  men- 
tioned,  we  can  safely  recommend  Mr. 
fieron's  economical  views  to  our  read- 
ers, we  confess  that  when  he  drops  the 
economist,  and  becomes  the  jurist,  we 
are  not  so  fully  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him.  Here,  however,  we  dissent 
from  him  with  diffidence ;  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  established  principles  to 
which  we  can  appeal  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  our  respective  opinions.  The 
study  of  jurisprudence,  or  rather  of 
*'  the  science  of  legislation" — for  so  it 
should  be  styled — is  yet  so  imperfectly 
cultivated,  that  we  cannot  but  thinlc 
that  our  rising  institutions,  the  Queen's 
CoUeees,  were  ill-advised  in  introduc- 
ing the  study  into  the  regular  course 
of  academical  instruction.  Indeed, 
we  strongly  doubt  whether  the  philo- 
sophy of  law  and  of  legislation  admits 
or  being  reduced  to  a  science  at  all — 
whether  it  ever  can  be  extended 
be3rond  those  first  principles  of  morals 
which  are  oniversaJly  acknowledged  in 
civilised  countries. 

'*  Taxation, "  for  example,  Mr. 
Heron  tells  us,  **  is  the  price  paid  for 
security."  Now  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  follow  him  in  all  the  con- 
sequences which  he  derives  from  this 
assumed  axiom ;  and  if  he  means,  as 
we  understand  him,  that  there  should 
be  no  other  purpose  of  taxation  but 
security,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
hesitate  in  admitting  the  soundness  of 
his  maxim.  He  thus  applies  it  to  the 
case  of  a  tax  on  absentees  :^. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  propose  that 
any  tax  should  be  Udd  upon  absentees,  for 
the  porpose  of  compelling  them  to  reside 
upon  the  spot  whence  they  drew  their  in- 
come. Such  a  principle  is  merely  a  Russian 
one;  and  the  only  effect  it  ooald  have,  if 
enforced,  would  be  to  diminish  the  value  of 
certain  remote  districts.  Absentees,  besides, 
are  sufficiently  punished  by  the  necessary 
deterioration  which  ensues  when  agricultural 
property  is  not  under  the  eye  of  Uie  owner. 
However,  there  is  a  certain  tax  which  absen- 
tees ought  to  pay,  and  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

**  As  I  here  before  stated,  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  subjects  of  a  govemment|  as  wages 
to  the  public  servants,  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  services  to  their  properties 
and  liberties,  and  taxes  should  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  individual's  ability.  There- 
fore, one  who  derives  an  income  from  a 
country  should,  no  matter  where  he  resides, 
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contribute  a  just  proportion  to  the  taxation 
which  pays  for  the  public  protection  and 
security,  without  which  that  income  could 
not  be  collected.  At  present,  one  who  de- 
rives an  income  from  England  or  Ireland, 
and  resides  in  France,  has  his  property  still 
protected  for  him ;  but  he  escapes  the  taxa- 
tion, which  he  should  have  paid  had  he 
resided  at  home.  This  is  manifestly  unjust. 
It  would  be  considered  monstrous  if  one  de- 
riving a  large  income  from  a  country,  and 
resident  in  it,  were  exempt  from  its  taxation. 
Is  it  not  more  unjust  that  one  being  out  of 
the  country,  and  not  benefiting  it  by  his  ex- 
penditure, should  not  contribute  to  its  public 
burthens?  At  present,  under  the  inidirect 
system  of  taxation,  an  absentee  enriches  a 
foreign  country  by  his  expenditure,  while  he 
whoUy  escapes  the  taxation  of  his  own ;  but 
if  a  direct  system  of  taxation  were  substi^* 
tuted  for  the  present  sjrstem,  by  being  abroad 
he  would  be  at  least  under  a  double  set  of 
taxes ;  and  in  any  event  it  is  at  least  just 
tliat  a  person  depriving  an  income  from  a 
country  should  pay  proportionably  for  the 
protection  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  enjoy 
it"  o 

Now  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  both 
expedient  and  just  to  impose  a  much 
larger  tax  upon  absentees  than  Mr. 
Heron  su^ests,  and  upon  very  dif- 
ferent  principles  from  those  here 
laid  down.  Mr.  Heron  would  only 
subject  the  Irish  absentee  landlord 
to  the  same  amount  of  tax  which 
he  would  have  incurred  by  being  a 
resident,  and  this  solely  on  the  princi- 
ple that  as  his  property  was  secured  to 
him  by  the  State,  he  ought  to  pay  for 
such  security,  whether  he  lived  in  the 
country  or  lived  out  of  it.  Now  look  to 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to 
the  country  by  the  Irish  absentee.  He 
transports  the  food  of  our  people  to  a 
foreign  countr;^  to  pa^  him  his  rents. 
That  land,  which  is  limited  in  extent, 
and  from  which  all  must  derive  their 
support,  may  teem  with  abundance; 
but  his  own  countrymen — those  for 
whose  support  it  was  provided  hj  the 
Almighty — are  not  to  participate  m  it. 
Some,  indeed,  may  earn  their  bread  b^ 
cultivating  it — others  may  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  cartinff  it  to  the  nearest  sea- 
port,  and  then  oid  adieu  to  it ;  it  is  ofll^ 
to  be  squandered  by  the  devotee  of  plea- 
sure  in  the  frivolities  or  dissipations  of 
a  foreign  land.  Now,  without  knowing 
anvthing  of  jurisprudence,  on  every 
principle  of  humanity,  justice,  religion, 
and  policy,  we  would  tax  this  man— tax 
him  most  heavilv — ^taxhim  avowedly  on 
the  principle  of  securing  for  the  coun* 
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try  a  great  proportion  of  that  food 
which,  in  our  conscience^  we  believe 
belongs  to  thepeople  of  the  land,  and 
not  to  him.  The  people  are  bound  to 
work  for  their  share  of  it,  but  the^  are 
entitled  to  get  it  on  such  condition. 
Landed  property  is  a  trust ;  a  trust,  not 
merely  m  the  religious  sense  in  which 
health,  and  wealth,  and  all  temporal 
endowments  may  be  so  regarded,  but 
a  trust  which  is  cognizable  by  the  State, 
and  should  be  controlled  by  it.  And 
why?  Because,  as  has  been  well  said 
b^Mr.  Pirn,  in  his  work  on  the  *'  Con. 
dition  of  Irelandf "  **  while  limited  in 


extent,  all  must  derive  their  support 
from  it."  The  State  has  a  right  to 
control,  and  it  does  control,  the  do* 
minion  of  the  owners  of  property  as 
regards  its  dispositions^-why  should  it 
not  equally  control  them  in  its  use  ? 
For  these  reasons,  then,  we  dissent  from 
Mr.  Heron  as  to  the  principle  of  aa 
Irish  absentee  tax.  We  conceive  that 
this  instance  shows  that  there  are  other 
objects  of  taxation  besides  security. 
But  we  are  unable  to  follow  out  the 
subject  any  farther  |  the  length  to  which 
this  article  has  run  prohibits  our  pro* 
longing  it  by  a  single  line. 
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[This  fine  fragment  is  written  by  Goethe  in  the  irregular,  unriiymed  metre, 
which  the  genius  of  the  German  language  enabled  him  to  adopt  with  remarkable 
success  in  mis  and  other  poems,  but  to  echo  which,  in  our  less  plastic  languas^e, 
is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  impossible.  In  the  following  version  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  follow  Goethe's  rhythm,  where  it  was  possible,  and  to  present 
the  best  equivalent  where  it  was  not,  preserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  simplicity 
and  concise  energy  of  the  original,  which  has  aU  the  eflect  of  exc^uisitcly  chiselled 
sculpture  standing  against  a  crisp,  clear  sky.  The  state  of  mmd  in  which  the 
poem  took  its  rise  is  thus  described  J)y  Goethe  himself  in  his  Autobiography 
XDichtung  und  Wahrhert,  B.  15)  : — 'fl'he  common  burden  of  humanity,  whidbi 
we  have  all  to  bear,  more  or  less,  musfbe  heaviest  on  those  whose  mental  powers 
are  the  earliest  and  most  widely  unfolded.  We  may  grow  up  under  the  shelter- 
ing care  of  parents  and  of  kindred ;  we  may  lean  on  brethren  and  friends ;  we 
may  be  amused  by  acquaintances ;  we  may  be  made  happy  by  those  we  love  ; 
yet  to  this  conclusion  do  we  come  at  last — that  man  is  turned  back  upon  him- 
self.^  (  And  it  appears  as  if  even  the  Divinity  had  chosen  to  place  himself  in  such 
a  relation  to  man,  that  he  cannot  always  respond  to  man's  reverence,  confidence, 
and  love — at  least,  not  in  the  moments  of  the  greatest  urgency.  C  Ofren  enough 
in  my  youth  I  have  experienced  that,  in  the  moments  of  my  uttermost  need,  a 
voice  cried  aloud  to  us,  '  Physician,  cure  thyself!'  And  how  often  wi^j  not 
forced  in  bitterness  of  heart  to  sigh,  '  I  must  tn?ad  the  wine-press  alone  rjTWhen 
I  looked  around  for  some  support  to  my  self-dependence,  I  found  that  the 
securest  foundation  for  it  was  my  productive  talent.  For  some  years  this  never 
deserted  me  for  an  instant^  What  met  my  waking  senses  frequently  recurred 
to  me  by  night  in  regular,  connected  dreams ;  and  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 
either  a  new  wondrous  whole,  or  a  part  of  what  had  already  appeared,  presented 
itself  to  them.  I  wanted  nothing  out  an  occasion  that  had  some  character  in 
it,  and  I  was  ready.  (And  now,  when  I  thought  over  this  gift  of  nature,  and 
found  that  it  belonged  to  me  as  a  quite  peculiar  profession,  and  could  neither  be 
helped  nor  hindered  by  any  foreign  influence,  I  willingly  sought  to  make  it  the 
^ound  or  basis  of  my  whole  existence.  This  notion  transformed  itself  into  an 
image ;  and  I  bethought  me  of  the  old  mythological  figure  of  Prometheus,  who, 
severed  from  the  gods,  peopled  a  world  from  his  workshop.  I  felt  most  distinctly 
that  nothing  considerable  could  be  produced  without  self-isolationT^  Those 
things  of  niine,  which  had  gained  such  applause,  were  children  of  loveliness. 
.  .  .  .^  The  fable  of  Prometheus  had  a  living  existence  in  me.  I  cut  down 
the  old  Titanic  garment  to  my  own  stature,  and,  without  further  reflection. 
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began  to  write  a  poem,  in  which  is  depicted  the  incongruous  relation  in  which 
Prometheus  stood  to  the  new  gods^  inasmuch  as  he  had  formed  men  with  his 
own  handy  had  animated  them,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  and  bad  founded  a 
third  dynasty.  ...  In  this  strange  composition  appears,  as  Monologue,  that 
poem  which  is  become  important  in  Grerman  poetry,  as  having  famished  tne  occa- 
sion which  led  Lessing  to  aeclare  hi  9  opposition  to  tJacobi  on  some  weighty  points  of 
thought  and  feeling.  But  though,  as  it  thus  appeared,  this  poem  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  moral  an j[  religous  discussion,  yet  goesjit  proper^  ^belong  to  the 
pqyince  of  poetry  alone.  .  '.""T~ .  .  ~Muton*s  '  Satan  has  always  tlie  ad- 
vimtage  of  a  subaltern  position,  inftsmuch  as  his  whole  efforts  are  directed  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  magnificent  creature  of  a  higher  being.  Prometheus,  on 
the  contrary,  stands  on  a  vantage-ground,  from  having  the  power  to  create  and 
to  model,  in  defiance  of  higher  beings.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  too,  and  most 
consonant  with  poetry,  to  trace  the  creation  of  man,  not  to  the  highest  rulers 
of  the  world,  but  to  an  intermediate  being,  who,  however,  as  descendant  of  the 
elder  dynasty,  is  majestic  and  important  enough  for  such  a  work.  And,  indeed, 
the  Greek  mythology  affords  exhaustlesp  riches  of  divine  and  human  symbols. 
The  Titanic,  gigantic,  heaven-storming  character,  however,  afibrded  no  material 
for  my  vein  ofpoetry.  Bather  did  it  suit  me  to  depict  that  peaeefol,  plastic,  and 
ever-patient  resistance*  which  owns  ft  superior  power,  but  leeks  to  equal  it"— 
T.  M.] 

FIBST    ACT. 

PBOXSTIOEUi— IfSBCUBT. 

Tell  them,  I  will  not  I 

Once  and  for  all,  I  will  not  I    Their  will  'gainst  mine  I 

One  against  one,  methinks,  is  equal  match. 

HERCURr. 

This  message  to  thy  father  Jove  ?  thy  mother  ? 

FB0XETHBD9. 

What  father — ^mother  ? 

Canst  tell  me  whence  thou  comest  ? 

I  stood,  when  first  I  noted  consciously 

My  feet  did  stand — ^those  hands  of  minp  held  out. 

When  first  I  knew  that  I  had  hands  to  feel. 

And  found  my  footsteps  tended,  watch'd  by  those 

Whom  thou  call'st  father,  mother. 

Found,  too,  all 

The  needful  aids  of  infancy  to  thee 

Were  minister'd  by  them. 

PROUZTHEUS. 

And  therefore  had  they 

My  infancy's  obedience — ^free  to  turn 

And  twist  the  puny  twig,  now  here,  now  there. 

With  every  shifting  gust  of  their  caprice. 

MSRCURT. 

They  shielded  thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

From  what  ? 

From  perils  which  they  feared. 

But  did  they  guard  the  heart 

From  serpent  fangs  that  gnaw'd  it  inwardly  ? 

Steel'd  they  this  breast,  to  bid 

Defiance  to  the  Titans  ? 

Hath  not  almighty  Time,  my  lord  and  yours. 

Welded  and  forged  me  to  the  man  I  am  ? 
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MKRCURY. 

Ohy  miserable  mau !     Tliis  to  thy  gods,  • 

The  Infinite  ? 

PBOMETHEUS. 

My  gods  ?    No  ^od  am  I,  , 

Yet  can  my  spirit  soar  as  high  as  theirs. 

Tou  infinite  ?  almighty  ? 

What  can  you  do  ?     Can  you  into  my  hand  , 

Toss  me  the  huge  expanse  of  earth  and  sky  ? 

Have  you  the  power  to  part  me  from  myself? 

Have  you  the  power  to  dilate  my  beine. 

And  stretch  its  compass  out  into  a  world  ? 

HEBCUST. 

Kemember  Fate ! 

PROMETHEUS.  ' 

Dost  thou  its  power  acknowledge  ?    So  do  I.  I 

Away,  I  serve  not  vassals  I  [Exit  Mbrcurt.  , 

(^TSurmng  to  Am  statues,  which  are  distributed  up  and  down  throttghotU  the  grove.') 

A  moment  squander'd,  ne'er  to  be  retrieved !  i 

Tom,  and  by  fools,  from  your.society,  1 

M  V  children  I 

Whate*er  it  be  that  stirs  within  your  breast,     [Turning  to  the  figure  of  a 

That  breast  should  bound  and  leap  to  meet  with  mine !  ^^0  ^ 

The  eye  speaks  even  now !  ^ 

Oh,  speak,  dear  lips — ^be  voluble  to  me  I 

Oh,  to  inspire  you  with  the  conscious  sense 

Of  what  ye  are  I  [Enter  Epimbtheus. 

BPOCETHEUS. 

Hermes  has  been  complaining  bitterly. 

PROMETHEUS. 

If  thou  hadst  had  no  ear  for  his  complaint. 
Without  complaint  had  he  gone  trooping  back. 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

My  brother,  just  is  just  1 
This  time  the  gods  did  profier  fair,  methinks. 
They  are  content  to  leave  Olympus'  heights. 
For  thee  to  fix  thv  habitation  there. 
And  thence  to  rule  the  world  I 


PBOMETHEUS. 

To  be  their  sentinel,  and  ward  their  heaven  ? 
More  fairly,  much  more  fairly,  profier  I. 
They  wish  to  share  with  me,  and  I  opine. 
That  I  have  nothing  I  can  ^are  with  them. 
That  which  I  have,  they  cannot  wrest  from  me, 
And  what  they  have,  that  let  themselves  uphold. 
Here  mine,  here  thine ;  and  so  we  stand  apart. 

BPIMETHEUS. 

How  much  is  thine,  then  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

The  sphere  my  energies  have  power  to  fill — 
Nought  less,  and  nothing  more ! 
What  right  of  sway  have  yonder  stars  o'er  me, 
That  they  do  gape  at  me  ? 

EPIMBTHEUS. 

Thou  stand'st  alone ! 

Thy  wayward  spirit  will  not  let  thee  know 

The  bliss  must  needs  ensue,  if  thou,  thy  gods. 

Thy  kindred,  earth,  and  universal  heaven. 

Were  link'd  in  one  close-knit  and  conscious  whole. 
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PBOMXTHSCf. 

AU  that  I  know  1 

I  prithoej  brother  dear,  punoe  tby  bent» 

And  leave  me  to  myself.  [ExU  Epimji'mbpi* 

Here  ii  mr  world,  mv  all  I 

Here  do  I  feel  myselrl    My  every  wish 

Clothes  itself  here  in  a  corporeal  form. 

My  ioul  imparted  to  a  thousand  dupes. 

And  centered  wholly  in  mv  children  dear.  iEiUer  MnraiTA. 

TboQ  ventoresty  deu*  goddess  ?    Yentnrest 

To  visit  thos  thy  father's  enemy  ? 

My  fiuher  I  revero ; 
IrometheiiSy  I  love  thee  1 

PaoMKTHSUS. 

And  to  m^  soul  thou  art 

What  he  IS  to  himself.    Yea,  from  the  first, 

Thv  words  have  been  celestial  li^t  to  me  1 

Stau  while  thou  fed'st  mine  ear  with  thy  disoourso* 

Twas  as  my  soul  held  commune  with  herself. 

As  though  she  found  a  tongue,  and  harmoniee» 

Awaking  to  the  magic  of  thy  voice. 

Rang  forth  response  in  ffolden  cadences ; 

Yea,  'twas  as  taough  a  deity  discoursed. 

The  while  I  dream'd  'twas  only  I  that  spake-— 

And,  dreamed  I  'twas  a  deity  that  spake, 

Ia>,  'twas  myself  discoursed  I    And  thus  with  thee 

And  me,  so  one,  so  blended  soul  with  soul. 

My  love  for  thee  bums  everlastingly  1 

lONSaTA. 

And  I  am  everiastingly  with  thee. 

PaOMSTHSVS. 

As  doth  the  mellow  roseate  shine 

Of  the  departed  sun 

Stream  up  behind  yon  dusky  Caucasus, 

Steeping  my  spirit  in  delightful  calm, 

Abeent,  yet  with  me  evenastingly ; 

So  have  my  powers  gain'd  stren^  with  eVry  breath 

That  I  inhaled  of  thy  celestial  air. 

And  they  presume, 

The^  haughty  dwellers  on  Olympus,  they. 

To  school  and  lord  it  o'er  my  powers  at  will  ? 

No ;  they  are  mine,  and  mine  shall  be  their  use. 

Kot  one  step  will  I  move,  this  way  or  that. 

No;,  though  the  chief  of  all  the  gods  commandl 

MINBaVA. 

These  are  the  fantasies  of  power. 

raOMSTHKUS. 

I,  goddess,  too,  have  phantasies. 

And  power,  as  wvW  as  they  1 

htdaeBp  hast  thou  not  seen  me  oft  and  ofl 

In  self-elected  bonda^,  liear  the  load 

They  laid  in  solemn  earnest  on  my  back  ? 

Day  after  day  did  I  not  moil  and  drudcre. 

Doing  the  letter  of  their  storn  command  ? 

And  why  7    Because  I  thought 

They  saw  the  Past,  the  Futun*,  in  the  Present ; 

Becaoik*  I  deem'd  their  ^uidaure,  their  behest. 

Was  pure,  primeval,  and  unselfish  wisdom. 
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IflMCftTA* 

Thou  wert  content  to  servey  in  order  thus 
To  make  thee  worthj  of  thy  liberty. 

PBONBTHKUS. 

Nor  would  I  barter  that 

To  be  the  bird  of  thander. 

And  haughtily  in  servile  talons  dutoh 

Mj  matter't  levin  bolts. 

UXNERYA. 

Thy  hate's  unjust ! 

Unto  the  gods,  as  bt.  Duration  ftl^ 

And  Mighty  and  Love*  and  Wisdom. 

PBOXXTHECS. 

All  these  they  have» 

Yes,  but  not  they  slone.    I,  too,  endure 

As  well  as  they.    We  are  Immortal  all  f 

Of  my  beginmne  memory  have  I  none. 

No  impulse  or  (fesire  have  I  to  end, 

Nor  do  I  see  the  end. 

Therefore  am  I  immortal,  for  1  am  I 

And  Wisdom,^  [^Leading  MiKEftvA  romd  among  the  Mtatmn. 

Look  on  these  brows  1 

Hath  not  my  finger  stamp'd  and  moulded  them  ? 

And  the  strong  heart  witliin  this  bosom  swells. 

To  grapple  witii  the  dangers  that  be^ege 

The  children  of  my  hand  on  every  dde.         [Stopi  he/are  the  Mhu  of  a 

And  thou.  Pandora,  iww  ] 

Sacred  receptacle  of  every  gift 

That  is  to  TO  desired 

Beneath  the  spacious  heaven. 

Upon  the  boundless  earth, 

AU  that  of  throbbing  ioy  e*er  gladden'd  me. 

Or  in  cool  umbrage  e  er 

With  freshness  laved  my  soul. 

T}i)e  of  all  soft  and  dehcate  desires, 

Wnich  love  for  the  bright  sun,  spring's  rapturous  ilush« 

The  low,  soft  music  of  the  murmuring  sea. 

Have  fed,  and  fann*d,  and  foster'd  in  my  breast. 

Reflex  of  all  that  ever  I  have  known 

Of  pure  celestial  radiance,  and  the  calm 

Delighted  trances  of  a  soul  at  peace— 

The  alU^Ol— my  Pandora  I 


Jove  hath  engaged  to  dotiie  tbam  idl  with  fife, 
So  thou  accept  the  tenders  that  he  maket. 

paonT0<ir». 
*Twa8  this  alone  that  made  me  hesitate. 

But 1  should  be  a  vassal — and,  like  all^ 

Avow  the  sway  of  yonder  Thunderer  1 

No  I    By  their  lifdessness  thoogh  fettered  now. 

Yet  are  they  free,  and  I — I  feel  their  fireedom  I 

MtXERVA. 

And  they  shall  live  I 

To  Fatey  not  to  the  gods,  doth  it  belong 
To  give  the  gift  of  life,  or  take  away. 
Come,  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  source'  of  life. 
From  which  not  Jove  himself  cAn  bar  us  back. 
They  shall  live>  and  through  thee ! 
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PBonTHEirs. 
Throagh  tbee,  my  soddetst 
To  live,  to  feel  that  their  are  free,  to  lite  I 
Thy  tlianks  Aall  be  thetr  bomidleM  h^ypiaeei  I 


SECOND   ACT. 

vrOV  OLTMVVi. 

J  0  p  I T  B  R—^  B  m  c  r  m  T. 


XKBCVBT. 

Oh,  monftroosy  Father  Jupiter  I    High  treaeon  t 

Biinenra,  SirOy  thy  daughter. 

Aids  and  abeta  the  rebel  t 

The  fount  of  life  hath  she 

Unseal'd  and  shown  to  him» 

And  round  him  hath  his  court  of  loaffij 

Hill  world  of  potter's  clay, 

With  animation  fired. 

Like  us  they  morcf  ay,  erery  one ; 

And  round  about  him  sport,  and  cry, 

As  round  about  thee  we. 

Thy  thunderbolts,  oh  Jorel 

JCPITBB. 

They  are  t    And  they  shall  be  I 

And  it  is  meet  thoy  should* 

OVr  ererything  thai  is 

Beneath  the  spacious  hearen. 

Upon  the  bouwUcss  earth, 

M>[  sovereignty  extends. 

This  raoe  of  worms  augments 

The  number  of  my  servants.    Well  for  them, 

8o  tht^y  be  led  by  ray  paternal  hand ; 

Woe  to  iJ&em,  sklould  they  thwart  my  royal  arm  I 

MBRCuar. 
Father  of  all  I    Thou  fountain  of  all  goodness. 
That  dost  forgive  to  sinners  their  nusdeeds. 
Be  love  to  thee,  and  praise 
From  all  the  earth  and  sky  I 
Ob,  send  me  to  proclaim 
To  this  poor  earth-born  race. 
Thee,  lather,  thee,  thy  goodneM  and  thy  power  I 

JUPITBB. 

Kot  yet ! 

In  the  first  glow  and  new-felt  flush  of  youth. 
Their  souls  conceit  theniM*lves  as  peers  for  gods. 
They  will  not  hearken  unto  thee,  till  they 
Have  need  of  thee.    So  leave  them  to  their  Hie  I 

MBBCVaT. 

As  wise  as  graciotts ! 

{Scene  eMangei  to  a  vaUeff  at  the  foot  of  Ohfmpu$,) 

PBOMBTHBrs. 

Look  downwards,  Jove, 

Upon  my  world  t    It  lives  t 

In  mine  own  image  have  I  moulded  it— 

A  race  that  may  be  like  unto  myself. 
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To  suffer,  weep,  enjoy,  and  to  rejoice  ; 
And,  like  myself,  unheeding  all  of  thee  1 

[  The  human  race  are  teen  scattered  vp  and  doom  the  vaittey.     Same 
climbing  trees  and  plucking  Jhdtf  some  bathing  tn  the  riaer, 
running  races  in  the  meadows;  girle  gather  flowers  and  twine  chalets, 

[Enter  to  PBOMSTHXVi  a  fnan  bearing  a  young  tree, 
which  he  has  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

MAM. 

Here  is  the  tree,  as  you  desired. 

PBOHETHXVS. 

How  got'st  it  from  the  ground? 

MAN. 

With  this  sharp  stone  I  severed  it 
Close  by  the  roots* 

PROXSTBXU8. 

Ofi'with  the  branches  first  1 
Now  thrust  it  down  aslant  into  the  ^undy 
Then  place  this  portion  here  across  it— so  I 
Now  bind  them  at  the  top  I    Now  other  two 
Behind  these,  and  then  one  across  the  top. 
Next  bring  the  branches  downwards  from  above. 
Until  they  reach  the  ground ;  entwine  them  dose. 
Then  turf  all  round,  and  branches  over  these. 
And  pile  them  thick,  until  that  neither  sun. 
Nor  rain,  nor  wind,  can  penetrate  within. 
Thou  hast,  my  son,  a  shelter  and  a  hut. 

MAH. 

Thanks,  father,  thanks— 4i  thousand  thanks  1    But  tay. 
Are  all  my  brethren  to  have  ri^t  to  live 
Within  my  hut? 

PBOMXTBKUS. 

No  I    Thou  hast  built  it,  and  it  is  thine  own. 
Share  it  thou  may'st  with  whomsoe'er  thou  wilt. 
Who  would  have  huts  must  build  them  for  themaelTes.  [ 

[SMtertwe 
max  MAN. 
Thou  sbalt  not  have  a  morsel  of  my  goata. 
They  are  all  mine  I 

8BCONB  MAN. 
How  SO? 

FIBST  MAN. 

All  yester  day 

And  night  I  scrambled  o'er  the  mountain  side, 

Caught  them  alive  by  dint  of  toil  and  sweat* 

Watch'd  them  till  dawn*  and  here  have  penn'd  them  op 

With  stones  and  branches. 

SSCOHO  MAN. 

Give  me  only  one ! 

I  caught  one  yesterday,  and  made  it  ready 

Upon  the  fire,  and  ate  it  with  my  brathxeD. 

To-day  thou  need'st  but  one ; 

We  shall  catch  more  to-morrow. 

mar  man. 
Back  from  my  goats,  I  say  I 

SECOKO  MAN. 

Not  1 1  [FtBST  MAN  trie*  to  thrust  him 

SKCONO  MAN  knoehs  him 
one  of  the  goats^  and  ctil. 
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riasT  MAN. 
Outrage  1    Ah  ine»  ah  me  I 

PBOXsmut  (etUerimg), 
What  is  the  matter? 

KAir. 
He'll  stolen  my  goat  1     Blood  trickles  from  my  head, 
lie  dash'd  me  down  against  this  stone. 

raoHETHXUS. 

Take  some  of  yonder  lichen  from  the  tiee» 
And  lav  it  on  Uie  wound ! 

MAK. 

So.  father  dear  1 

The  pain  is  gone  already. 

PROMSTHXUS. 

Go»  wash  thee  1 

KAlf. 

And  my  goat  ? 

paoxxntxcs. 
Leave  him  alone  I 

If  his  hand  be,  my  son»  *gatnst  erery  man» 
Thehandofevery  man  willbe  'gainst  himl 

[Frii  nnm,  andtmttrT AMVOMA, 

PaOMSTBKITS. 

What  aileth  thee»  my  daughter  ?    Why  thus  jnoved  ? 

PANDOftA. 

My  father  I    Ah,  what  I  beheld,  my  father  I 
What  I  have  felt  t 

pmoHBTHvns. 
Say  onl 

PAXDOEA. 

Ohy  my  poor  Mira! 

pmomrmrs. 
What  has  befaDen  her  ? 

PAXDOmA. 

Ohy  feelings  without  name  1 

I  saw  her  go  into  the  forest  brake, 

W^hcre  we  are  wont  to  pluck  our  garland  flowers ; 

I  followed  her,  and,  oh  1 

As  from  the  hill  I  came, 

I  saw  her  in  the  vale  beneath 

Lie  stretch'd  along  the  j^nnd. 

It  chanced,  Arbar  was  m  the  wood. 

He  dasp'd  her  close  within  his  armst 

He  raised  her  from  the  dewy  grass. 

And  with  her  sank  adown. 

Her  lovely  head  fell  back. 

He  kiss'd  it  o'er  and  o*er. 

And  hung  upon  her  lips,  as  though 

He'd  breathe  his  soul  through  hers. 

Grief  fiird  my  heart,  and  I 

Sprang  forward  with  a  scream. 

My  scream  brought  life  into  her  limbs ; 

Arbar  withdrew ;  she  started  to  her  feet. 

And  ah  1  with  eyes  that  feem'd  to  melt, 

S^e  fell  upon  my  neck. 

Her  bosom  beat  as  it  would  burst— 

Her  cheeks  were  all  on  fire. 

Her  lipt  were  jiarch'd  and  tlry. 

Her  tear*  in  tontMit**  flowM. 
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I  felt  her  knees  give  way  again— 

She  would  have  fallen ;  I  held 

Her  up^  oh  I  father  dear  I 

She  clasp'd  me,  and  her  kisses*  glow 

Alon^  my  veins  diffused 

A  thnll  so  straneet  unknown  till  tiien. 

That  all  confused,  in  trouble  and  in  tears. 

At  last  I  left  her,  left  the  wood  and  field. 

To  come  to  thee,  my  father  t 

Tell  me,  I  pra^^ 

"What  is  all  this  that  shook  her  so,  and  me  ? 

PBOMXTHBUB. 

Death  1 

PANDORA. 

What  is  that? 

FBOHETHEUS. 

My  daughter,  thou  hast  tasted  maony  joys. 

PANDORA. 

Yea,  thousands  I    And  to  thee  I  owe  them  all ! 

PROMBTHXVS. 

Pandora,  child,  thy  breast 
Hath  throbb'd  to  hail  the  onward-padng  sun. 
And  silver  footing  of  the  wandering  moon ; 
And  in  the  kisses  of  thy  playmates  thou 
Hast  felt  liie  purest  joy. 

PAimoRA. 

A  joy  unspeakable. 

PROHBTHXUS. 

What  lifted  in  the  dance 

Thy  body  lightly  from  the  ground  ? 

PANDORA. 

'Twas  joy  I 

As  every  limb,  thrill'd  through  by  aong  and  lute. 
In  undulation  moved,  I  seem'd  to  float 
Dissolved  upon  the  tide  of  melody. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  all  at  last  dissolves  itself  in  sleepr— • 

All— joy  as  well  sorrow. 

Thou  hast  felt  the  scorching  sun. 

The  parching  pang  of  thirst. 

The  weaned  knee's  distress. 

Hast  wept  a  lamb  that  from  thy  flock  hath  itray'd. 

And  how  didst  moan  and  tremble,  when 

A  thorn  in  yonder  forest  pierced  thy  hedy 

Before  I  cured  thee  1 

PANDORA. 

Life's  joy  and  grief,  my  £Either,  well  I  kn<nr» 
Have  many  shapes ! 

PROXBTBXVI. 

And  in  thy  heart  thou  feelest. 

That  there  be  many  ioys. 

And  sorrows  many  tnou  hast  never  known. 

PANDORA. 

Oh  yes  I    This  heart 

Yeameth  full  oft,  alas  1  with  ragae  desires. 

As  though  it  long'd  to  encUsp  the  universe. 

PROMSTHRCB. 

There  is  a  moment  that  makes  perfect  all» 

All  we  have  dream*d,  hoped,  panted  for,  and  fear'd. 

Pandora,  that  is  death. 
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PAMDOBA. 

Death? 

PROMSTHEtrfl. 

When  shaken  to  thy  spirit's  inmost  depths. 
Thou  feelest  in  one  paroxysm  all 
That  joy  or  sorrow  ever  brought  thy  soul. 
When  thy  heart  heaves,  an  ocean  tempest-tossed, 
And  seeks  to  find  a  wild  relief  in  tears. 
Whenever  hotlier  bums  its  glow,  and  all 
Reverberates  against  it,  qufu:es  and  reels. 
And  to  thyself  thou  seem'st  to  swoon  away, 
And  sinkest  down,  and  everything  around 
Fades  and  evanishes  in  night,  and  thou. 
In  one  keen  throe  of  wilder'd  ecstacy. 
Dost  hold  an  universe  within  thine  arms. 
Then  dies  the  merely  human. 

PANDORA  (clasping  him  round  the  neck). 
Oh,  father,  let  us  die  I 

PROMETHEUS. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  I 

PANDORA. 

And  after  death  ? 

prohetheus. 
When  all— -desire,  and  joy,  and  pain — ^hath  been 
Dissolved  in  stormy  rapture,  and  awhile 
Sleeps,  to  awake  refresh'd,  a  joyful  sleep. 
Then  in  immortal  youth  thou  livest  agam. 
Anew  to  fear,  to  hope,  and  to  desire  ? 


THIBD  ACT. 

pAOHBTHauB  (in  his  worhehop). 

Curtain  thy  heavens,  thou  Jove,  with  clouds  and  mist, 
And,  like  a  boy  that  moweth  thistles  down. 
Unloose  thy  spleen  on  oaks  and  mountain-tops ; 
Tet  canst  thou  not  deprive  me  of  my  earth, 
Nor  of  my  hut,  the  wmch  thou  didst  not  build. 
Nor  of  my  hearth,  whose  little  cheerful  flame 
Thou  enviest  me  I 

I  know  not  aught  within  the  universe 

More  slight,  more  pitiful  than  you,  ye  gods  t 

Who  nurse  your  majesty  with  scant  supplies 

Of  offerings  wrung  from  fear,  and  mutter'd  prayers. 

And  needs  must  starve,  wer't  not  that  babes  and  beggars 

Are  hope-besotted  fools  I 

When  I  was  yet  a  child,  and  knew  not  whence 
My  being  came,  nor  where  to  turn  its  powers. 
Up  to  the  sun  I  bent  my  wilder*d  eye. 
As  though  above,  within  its  glorious  orb, 
There  dwelt  an  ear  to  listen  to  my  plaint, 
A  heart,  like  mine,  to  pity  the  oppress'd. 

Who  gave  me  succour 
Against  the  Titans,  insolent  and  fierce  ? 
Who  rescued  me  fifom  death — from  slavery  ? 
Thou,  thou,  my  soul,  burning  with  halIow*d  fire. 
Thou  hast  thyself  alone  achieved  it  all  \ 
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Yet  didat  thou,  in  thy  young  simplicity. 
Glow  with  misguided  thankfulness  to  him. 
That  slumbers  on  in  idlessc  there  above  1 

I  reverence  thee  ? 

Wherefore  ?    Hast  thou  ever 

Liffhten'd  the  sorrows  of  the  heaT}r  laden  ? 

Tnott  ever  stretch'd  thy  hand  to  still  the  tears 

Of  the  perplex'd  in  spirit  ? 

Was  it  not 

Almighty  Time,  and  ever-daring  Fate, 

My  lords  and  thine,  that  shap'd  and  fashion'd  me 

Into  the  MAN  I  am  ? 

Belike  it  was  thy  dream. 
That  I  should  hate  life — ^fly  to  woods  and  wild^. 
For  that  the  blossoms  of  mv  brooding  thought 
Did  not  all  ripen  into  goodiy  flowers  I 

Here  do  I  sit,  and  mould 

Men  after  mine  own  image,—. 

A  race  that  may  be  like  unto  myself, 

To  suffer,  weep,  to  enjoy,  and  to  reioioe. 

And,  like  myself,  unheeding  all  of  ttiee  I 
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Oca  voyage  was  very  uneventful,  but 
not  without  anxiety,  since,  to  avoid  the 
English  cruisers  and  the  Channel-fleet, 
we  were  obliged  to  hold  a  southerly 
course  for  several  days,  making  a  great 
circuit  before  we  could  venture  to  bear 
up  for  the  place  of  our  destination. 
The  weather  alternated  between  light 
winds  and  a  dead  calm,  which  usually 
came  on  every  day  at  noon,  and  lasted 
till  about  sunset.  As  to  me,  there  was 
an  unceasing  novelty  in  everything 
about  a  ship  ;  her  mechanism,  her 
discipline,  ncr  progress,  furnished 
abundant  occupation  for  all  my 
thoughts,  and  I  never  wearied  of  ao- 
quiiing  knowledge  of  a  theme  so  deep- 
ly interesting.  My  intercourse  with 
tne  naval  officers,  too,  impressed  me 
strongly  in  their  favour,  in  comnari. 
son  with  their  comrades  of  the  land 
scrvicv.  In  the  former  case,  all  was 
zeal,  activity,  and  watchfulness.  The 
look-out  never  slumbered  at  his  post ; 
and  an  unceaning  anxiety  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  manitest- 


ed  itself  in  all  their  words  aad 
This,  of  course,  was  all  to  be  expected 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  peeoUar- 
ly  their  own;  but  I  also  looked  far 
something  which  should  denote  prap^ 
ration  and  forethou^t  in  th^  oihen : 
yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  sec*. 
The  expedition  was  never  diseww^ 
even  as  table-talk;  and  lor  anytUi^ 
that  fell  from  the  part}'  in  ooorcna- 
tion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
say  if  our  destination  were  Ckiaa  cr 
Ireland.  Not  a  book  nor  a  iiia|»»  ors 
a  pamphlet  nor  a  paper  that  bore  opca 
the  country  whose  destinies  wvre  abe«t 
to  be  committed  to  us,  ever  apMmd 
on  the  tables.  A  vagne  and  Mlm 
doubt  how  long  the  voyage  aught 
was  the  extent  of  interest  any  one 
descended  to  exhibit ;  but  as  to 
was  to  follow  after—what  nei 
of  events  should  open  when  ikts 
had  dosed,  none  voQchsafed  to 
quire. 

Even  to  this  boor  I  am 
whether  to  attribute  this  «fnin2f 
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dact  to  the  careless  levity  of  uatioual 
character,  or  to  a  studied  and  well 
**  got  up"  affectation.  In  all  probabi- 
litjr  both  influences  were  at  work ; 
while  a  third,  not  less  powerful,  assist- 
ed them — this  was  the  gross  ignorance 
and  shameless  falsehood  of  many  of  the 
Irish  leaders  of  the  expedition,  whose 
boastful  and  absurd  histories  ended  bjr 
disgusting  every  one.  To  listen  to 
them,  Ireland  was  not  only  unanimous 
in  her  desire  for  separation,  but  Eng- 
land was  perfectly  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  to 
determine  the  future  fortune  of  the 
liberated  land,  when  once  her  freedom 
had  been  proclaimed.  Among  the 
projects  discussed  at  the  time,  1  well 
remember  one  which  was  often  gravely 
talked  over,  and  the  utter  absurdity 
of  which  certainly  struck  none  amongst 
us.  This  was  no  less  than  the  inten- 
tion of  demanding  the  West  India 
Islands  from  England,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  past  woes  and  bvffone  misgo- 
vemment  of  Ireland.  If  this  seem 
barely  credible  now,  I  can  only  repeat 
my  faithful  assurance  of  the  met,  and 
I  oelieve  that  some  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  will  confirm  my  assertion. 

The  French  officers  listened  to  these 
and  similar  speculations  with  utter  in- 
difierence ;  probably  to  many  of  them 
the  geographical  question  was  a  diffi- 
culty that  stopped  any  further  inquiry, 
while  others  felt  no  further  interest 
than  what  a  campaign  promised.  All 
the  enthusiastic  narratives,  then,  of  high 
rewards  and  splendid  trophies  that 
awaited  us,  fell  upon  inattentive  ears, 
and  at  last  the  word  Ireland  ceased  to 
be  heard  amongst  us.  Play  of  various 
kinds  occupied  us  when  not  enlaced 
on  dutj.  There  was  little  discipline 
maintained  on  board,  and  none  of  that 
strictness  which  is  the  habitual  rule  of 
a  ship-of-war.  The  lights  were  suffer- 
ed to  bum  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  the  cabins;  gambling 
went  on  usually  till  daybreak  ;  and  the 
quarter-deck,  that  most  reverential  of 
spots  to  every  sailor-mind,  was  often 
covered  by  lounging  groups,  who 
smoked,  chatted,  or  played  at  chess, 
in  all  the  cool  apathy  of  men  indifferent 
to  its  claim  for  respect. 

Now  and  then,  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  sail  afar  off,  or  some  dim  ob- 
ject m  the  horizon,  would  create  a 
momentary  degree  of  excitement  and 
anxiety;  but  when  the  *' look-out" 
from  the  mast-head  had  proclaimed  her 


a  **  schooner  from  Brest,"  or  a  '•  Spa- 
nish fruit-vessel,"  the  sense  of  danger 
passed  away  at  once,  and  none  ever  re- 
verted to  the  subject  of  a  peril  then 
su^ested. 

With  General  Humbert  I  usually 
passed  the  greater  part  of  each  fore- 
noon, a  distinction,  I  must  confess, 
I  owed  to  my  skill  as  a  chess-player,  a 
same  of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond,  and  in  which  I  had  attained  no 
small  proficiency.  I  was  too  young 
and  too  unpractised  in  the  world  to 
make  my  skill  subordinate  to  my 
chiefs,  and  beat  him  at  every  game 
with  as  little  compunction  as  though  he 
were  only  my  equal,  till,  at  last,  vex- 
ed at  his  want  of  success,  and  tired  of 
a  contest  that  ofiered  no  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  he  would  frequently  cease 
playing,  to  chat  over  the  events  of  the 
time,  and  the  chances  of  the  expedl. 
tion. 

It  was  with  no  slight  mixture  of 
surprise  and  dismay,  that  I  now  de- 
tected his  utter  despair  of  all  success, 
and  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a 
complete  forlorn-hope.  He  had  mere- 
ly taken  the  command  to  involve  the 
French  Government  in  the  cause,  and 
so  to  compromise  the  national  charac- 
ter that  all  retreat  would  be  impossible. 
''We  shall  be  all  cut  to  pieces,  or 
taken  prisoners  the  day  after  we  land," 
was  his  constant  exclamation,  "and 
then,  but  not  till  then,  will  they  think 
seriously  in  France  of  a  suitable  expe- 
dition." There  was  no  heroism,  still 
less  was  there  any  affectation  of  reck- 
lessness, in  this  avowal.  By  nature, 
he  was  a  rough,  easy,  good-tempered 
fellow,  who  liked  his  profession  less 
for  its  rewards,  than  for  its  changeful 
scenes  and  moving  incidents  —  his 
one  predominating  feeling  being  that 
France  should  give  rule  to  the  whole 
world,  and  the  principles  of  her  Re- 
volution be  everywhere  pre-eminent. 
To  promote  this  consummation,  the 
loss  of  an  army  was  of  littie  moment. 
Let  the  cause  but  triumph  in  the  end, 
and  the  cost  was  not  worth  fretting 
about. 

Next  to  this  sentiment  was  his  ha- 
tred of  England,  and  all  that  was 
English.  Treachery,  falsehood,  pride, 
avarice,  grasping  covetousness,  and 
unscrupulous  aggression,  were  the 
characteristics  by  which  he  described 
the  nation;  and  he  made  the  little 
knowledge  he  had  gleaned  from  news- 
pRI)ers  and  intercourse,  so  subsei'vient 
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to  this  theor>%  that  I  was  an  easy  con- 
vert to  his  opinion ;  so  that;  ere  long, 
my  compassion  for  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land was  associated  with  the  most  pro- 
found hatred  of  her  oppressors. 

To  be  sure,  J  should  have  liked  the 
notion,  that  we  ourselves  were  to  have 
some  more  active  share  in  tlie  libera- 
tion of  Irishmen  than  the  mere  act  of 
heralding  another  and  more  successful 
expedition ;  but  even  in  this  thought 
there  was  roman|;ic  self-devotion,  not 
unpleasing  to  the  mind  of  a  boy ;  but, 
alter  all,  I  was  the  only  oii<&  who  lelt 
it. 

The  first  sight  of  land  to  one  on  sea 
10  always  an  event  of  uncommon  inte- 
rest ;  but  how  greatly  increased  is  the 
feeling,  when  that  land  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  perilous  exploit — ^the  cradle 
of  his  ambition,  or  perhaps  his  grave ! 
All  my  speculations  about  the  expedi- 
tion— all  my  day-dreams  of  success,  or 
my  anxious  hours  of  dark  forebodinn^s 
—never  brought  the  matter  so  palpably 
before  me,  as  the  dim  outline  of  a  dis- 
tant headland,  which,  I  was  told,  was 
port  of  the  Irish  coast. 

This  was  on  (he  8th  of  August,  but 
on  the  following  day  we  stood  farther 
out  to  sea  again,  and  saw  no  more  of 
it.  The  three  succeeding  ones  we  con- 
tinued to  beat  up  slowly  to  the  north- 
'ard,  against  a  head  wind  and  a  heavy 
sea;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
the  sun  went  down  in  meUow  splendour, 
and  a  light  air  from  the  south  spring- 
ing up,  the  sailors  pronounced  a  most 
favourable  change  of  weather,  a  pro- 
phecy that  a  starry  night  and  a  calm 
sea  soon  confirmed. 

The  morning  of  the  22nd  broke 
splendidly — a  gentle  breeze  from  the 
sou'west  slightly  curled  the  blue  waves, 
and  filled  the  canvass  of  the  three  fri. 
gates,  as  in  clone  order  they  sailed 
along  under  the  tall  cliffs  of  Ireland. 
We  were  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  which  now  every  telescope 
and  glass  was  eagerly  directed.  As 
the  lisht  and  fleeting  clouds  of  early 
mornm<r  passed  away,  wo  could  descry 
t^e  outlines  of  the  bold  coast,  indented 
with  many  a  bay  and  creek,  while 
rocky  promontories  and  grassy  slopes 
succeeded  each  other  in  endless  variety 
of  contrast.  Towns,  or  even  villages, 
we  could  see  none — a  few  small  wrctch- 
ed-looking  hovels  were  dotted  over  the 
hills,  and  here  and  there  a  thin  wreath 
of  blue  smoke  bespoke  habitation,  but, 
save  these  signs,  there  was  an  aii'of 


loneliness  and  solitude  which  increased 
the  solemn  feelings  of  the  scene. 

All  these  objects  of  interest,  bow- 
ever,  soon  gave  way  before  another,  to 
the  contemplation  of  which  every  eye 
was  turned.  This  was  a  small  fishing- 
boat,  whiich,  with  a  low  mast  and  rag- 
ged piece  of  canvass  was  seen  standing 
boldly  out  fgr  us ;  a  red  handkerchi^ 
was  fastened  to  a  Btick  in  the  stern,  as 
if  for  a  signal,  and  on  our  shortening 
soil,  to  admit  of  her  overtaking  us,  the 
ensign  was  lowered,  as  thou^  ia  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  meaning;. 

The  boat  was  soon  alongride,  and 
we  now  perceived  that  ber  crew  con- 
sisted of  a  man  and  a  boy,  the  former 
of  whom,  a  powerfully-built,  loose 
fellow,  of  about  five-and-forty,  dressed 
in  a  light-blue  frieze  jacket  and  trow- 
sers,  adroitly  caught  at  the  cast  of 
rope  thrown  out  to  him,  and  having 
made  fast  his  skifii  clambered  up  the 
ship's  side  at  once,  gaily,  as  though  he 
were  an  old  friend  coming  to  wekome 
us. 

''Is  he  a  pilot?"  asked  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  addressing  one  of  the 
Jrish  officers. 

"  1^0 ;  he's  only  a  fisherman,  but  he 
knows  the  coast  perfectly,  and  savs 
there  is  deep  water  within  twenty  fiu 
thoms  of  the  shore." 

An  animated  conversation  in  Irish 
now  ensued  between  the  peasant  and 
Captain  Madgett,  during  which  a  won- 
dering and  somewhat  impatient  group 
stood  around,  speedilv  increased  by 
the  presence  of  General  Humbert  him- 
self and  his  staff. 

''  lie  tells  me.  General,"  said  Mad- 
gett, ''  that  we  are  in  the  Bay  of  Kil- 
lala,  a  good  and  safe  anchoraffc,  and, 
during  the  southerly  winds,  uie  best 
on  all  the  coast." 

''  What  news  has  he  from  the  shore?" 
asked  Humbert,  sharply,  as  if  the  care 
of  the  ship  was  a  very  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

'*  They  have  been  expecting  us  with 
the  greatest  impatience,  General ;  he 
says  the  most  intense  anxiety  for  our 
coming  is  abroad." 

<*  What  of  the  people  themselves? 
Where  are  the  notional  fi[>rces  ?  Have 
they  any  head  quarters  near  this  ?  £h, 
what  says  he?  What  is  that?  Wh^jrdoes 
he  laugh  ?"  asked  Humbert,  in  impa- 
tient rapidity,  as  he  watched  the  changes 
in  the  peasant's  face. 

''  He  was  laughing  at  the  strange 
sound  of  a  foreign  language,  so  odd 
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aad  siogolar  to  his  cars,"  said  Ma<]<;Gtt ; 
but  for  all  his  readiness,  a  sUsht  flush- 
ing of  the  cheek  shoved  that  he  was  ill 
At  ease. 

"  Well,  but  what  of  the  Irish  forces  ? 
Where  are  they  ?" 

For  some  minutes  the  dialogue 
continued  in  an  animated  strain  be- 
tween the  two ;  the  yehcment  tone 
and  gestures  of  each  bespeaking  what 
sounded  at  least  like  altercation ;  and 
Madgett  at  last  turned  half  angrily 
away,  saying,  "  The  fellow  is  too  igno- 
rant ;  he  actuidly  knows  nothing  of  what 
is  passing  before  his  eyes." 

"  Is  there  no  one'  else  on  board  can 
speak  this  *  baragouinage,* "  cried 
Humbert,  in  anger. 

"Yes,  Greneral,  I  can  interrogate 
him,"  cried  a  young  lad  named  Co- 
nolly,  who  had  only  joined  us  on  the 
day  beforo  we  sailed. 

And  now  as  the  youth  addressed  the 
fisherman  in  a  few  rapid  sentences,  the 
other  answered  as  quickly,  making  a 
gesture  with  his  himds  that  imphed 
grief,  or  even  despair. 

*'We  can  interpret  that  for  our- 
selves," broke  in  Humbert ;  '^  he  is 
telling  you  that  the  game  is  up." 

<'  Exactly  so,  Greneral;  he  says  that 
the  insurrection  has  been  completely 
put  down,  that  the  Irish  forces  are 
scattered  or  disbanded,  and  all  the 
leaders  taken." 

''  The  fellow  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
an  English  spy,"  said  Madgett,  in  a 
whisper ;  but  Humbert's  gesture  of  im- 
patience showed  how  littk  trust  he  re- 
posed in  the  allegation. 

**  Ask  him  what  English  troops  are 
quartered  in  this  part  of  the  country," 
said  the  Greneral. 

"A  few  militia,  and  two  squa- 
drons  of  dragoons,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  No  artillery  ?" 

"  None." 

*'  Is  there  any  rumour  of  our  coming 
abroad,  or  have  the  frigates  been  seen?" 
asked  Humbert. 

**  They  were  seen  last  night  from  the 
church  steeple  of  Killala,  Greneral," 
said  Conolly,  translating,  *  *  but  believed 
to  be  Encrlish." 

*'  Come ;  that  is  the  best  news  he 
has  brought  us  yet,"  said  Humbert, 
laughing  ;  ''we  shall  at  least  surprise 
them  i'.  little.  Ask  him  what  men  of 
rank  or  conseauence  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ana  how  are  they  alfected 
towards  the  expedition  ?" 


A  few  words,  and  a  low  dry  laugh, 
made  all  the  peasant's  reply. 

*'£h,  what  says  he?"  asked  Hum- 
bert. 

**  He  says,  sir,  that,  except  a  Pro- 
testant bishop,  there's  nothing  of  the 
rank  of  gentry  here." 

"  I  suppose  we  need  scarcely  expect 
his  blessing  on  our  efforts,"  said  Hum- 
bert, with  a  hearty  laugh.  "  What  is 
he  sayiog  now  ? — what  is  he  looking  at  ?" 

"  He  says  that  we  are  now  in  the 
very  best  anchorage  of  the  bay,"  said 
Conolly,  *'  and  that  on  the  whole  coast 
there's  not  a  safer  spot." 

A  brief  consultation  now  took  place 
between  the  General  and  the  naval  offi^ 
cers,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  word 
was  given  to  take  in  all  sail  and  an- 
chor. 

'^  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  that  ho- 
nest  fellow  myself^"  said  Humbert,  as 
he  stood  watching  the  fisherman,  who 
with  a  peasant  curiosity  had  now  ap- 
proached  the  mast,  and  was  passing 
his  fingers  across  the  blades  of  the  cut- 
lasses, as  they  stood  in  the  sword  rack. 

"Sharp  enough  for  the  English, 
eh?"  cried  Humbert  in  French,  but 
with  a  gesture  that  seemed  at  once  in- 
telligible.  A  dry  nod  of  the  head 
gave  assent  to  the  remark. 

•'If  I  understand  him  aright,"  said 
Humbert,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Conolly, 
"we  are  as  little  expected  by  our 
friends  as  by  our  enemies ;  and  that 
there  is  little  or  no  force  in  arms 
among  the  Irish." 

"There  are  plenty  ready  to  fight, 
he  says,  sir,  but  none  accustomed  to 
discipline." 

A  gesture,  half  contemptuous,  was 
all  Humbert's  reply,  and  he  now  turned 
away  and  walked  the  deck  alone  and 
in  sdence.  Meanwhile  the  bustle  and 
movements  of  the  crew  continued,  and 
soon  the  great  ships,  stripped  of  their 
white  saifi,  lay  tranquilly  at  anchor  in 
a  sea  without  a  ripple. 

"A  boat  is  coming  out  fix>m  the 
shore.  General,"  whispered  the  lieu- 
tenant  on  duty. 

"Ask  the  fisherman  if  he  knows 
it." 

Conolljr  drew  the  peasant's  attention 
to  the  object,  and  the  man,  afler  look- 
ing steadiljr  for  a  few  seconds,  became 
terribly  agitated. 

"  What"  is  it,  man — can't  you  tell 
who  it  is  ?"  asked  Conolly. 

But  although  so  composed  before, 
so  ready  with  all  his  rephes,  he  seemed 
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now  totally  unmanned — his  frank  and 
easy  features  being  struck  with  the 
sifTDs  of  palpable  terror.  At  last,  and 
With  an  effort  that  bespoke  all  his  fears, 
he  muttered — "  'Tis  the  King*s  boat  is 
coming,  and  'tis  the  CoUector's  on 
board  of  her !" 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  Conollv,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  translated  the  reply  to  the 
General. 

*' Won't  you  say  that  I'm  a  prisoner, 
sir ;  won't  you  tell  them  that  you  took 
me  ?"  said  the  fisherman,  in  an  accent 
of  fervent  entreaty,  for  already  his 
mind  anticipated  the  casualty  of  a 
failure,  and  what  might  betide  him 
afterwards ;  but  no  one  now  had  any 
care  for  him  or  his  fortunes — all  was 
in  preparation  to  conceal  the  national 
character  of  the  ships.  The  marines 
were  ordered  below,  and  all  others 
whose  uniforms  might  betray  their 
country,  while  the  English  colours 
floated  from  every  mast-head. 

(reneral  Humbert,  with  Serazin  and 
two  others,  remained  on  the  poop- 
deck,  where  they  continued  to  walk, 
apparently  devoid  of  any  peculiar  inte- 
rest or  anxiety  in  the  scene.  Madgett 
alone  betrayed  aeitation  at  this  mo- 
ment: his  pale  lace  was  paler  than 
ever,  and  there  seemed  to  me  a  kind 
of  studious  care  in  the  way  he  cover- 
ed  himself  up  with  his  cloak,  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  his  uniform  could  be 
seen. 

The  boat  now  came  dose  under  our 
lee,  and  Conollv  being  ordered  to 
challenge  her  in  English,  the  Collector, 
standing  up  in  the  stem,  touched  his 
hat,  and  announced  his  rank.  The 
gauffway-ladder  was  immediately  low- 
ered, and  three  gentlemen  ascended 
the  ship's  side  and  walked  aft  to  the 
poop.  I  was  standing  near  the  bulwark 
at  the  time,  watching  the  scene  with  in- 
tense interest.  As  General  Humbert 
stood  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
the  Collector,  probably  taking  him  for 
the  captain,  addressed  him  with  some 
courteous  expressions  of  welcome,  and 
was  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  weather, 
when  the  Greneral  gently  stopped  him 
by  asking  if  he  spoke  French. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  terror  of  face 
that  question  evoked.  At  first,  looking 
at  his  two  companions,  the  Collector 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  gaff,  where  the 
English  flag  was  flying ;  but  still  un- 
able to  utter  a  word,  he  stood  like  one 
entranced. 

"You  have  been  asked  if  vuu  can 


speak  French,  sir  ?"  said  Conolly,  at  a 
sign  from  the  General. 

*•  No — very  little — ^very  badly — ^not 
at  all;  but  isn't  this — am  I  not  on 
board  of " 

"  Can  none  of  them  speak  Fi-ench  ?*• 
said  Humbert,  shortly. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  a  young  man  on  the 
Collector's  right;  "I  can  make  myself 
intelligible  in  that  language,  although 
no  great  proficient." 

"  Who  are  you,  monsieur? — are  you 
a  civilian  ?"  asked  Humbert. 

'*Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Killala,  and  this  young  gen- 
tleman  is  my  brother." 

'*  What  IS  the  amount  of  the  force 
in  this  neighbourhood?" 

**  You  will  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the 
youth,  "  if  I  ask,  first,  who  it  is  puts 
this  question,  and  under  what  circum. 
stances  I  am  expected  to  answer  it  ?" 

''All  frank  and  open,  sir,"  said 
Humbert,  sood-humouredly.  "  I'm 
the  General  Humbert,  commanding 
the  advanced  guard  for  the  liberation 
of  Ireland — so  much  for  your  first 
question.  As  to  your  second  one,  I 
believe  that  if  you  have  any  concern 
for  yourself,  or  those  belonging  to  you, 
you  will  find  that  nothing  will  servo 
your  interest  so  much  as  truth  and 
plain  dealing." 

"Fortunately,  then,  for  me,"  said 
the  youth,  laughing,  "I  cannot  betray 
my  King's  cause,  for  I  know  nothing, 
nothing  whatever,  about  the  movement 
of  troops.  I  seldom  go  ten  miles  from 
home,  and  have  not  been  even  at  Bal- 
Una  since  last  winter." 

"  Why  so  cautious  about  your  in- 
formation, then,  sir,"  broke  m  Sera- 
zin, roughly,  "  since  you  have  none  to 
give  ?" 

"Because  I  had  some  to  receive, 
sir ;  and  was  curious  to  know  where  I 
was  standing,"  said  the  young  man, 
boldly. 

While  these  few  sentences  were 
being  interchanged,  Madgett  had 
learned  from  the  Collector,  that,  ex- 
cept  a  few  companies  of  militia  and 
fencibles,  the  country  was  totally  un- 
provided with  troops,  but  he  also  pick, 
ed  up,  that  the  people  were  so  crest, 
fallen  and  subdued  in  courage  from  the 
late  failure  of  the  rebellion,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  our  coming 
would  arouse  them  to  another  efibrt. 
This  information,  particularly  the  latter 
part  of  it,  Madgett  imparted  to  Hum- 
bert at  once,  and  I  thought  that  by  his 
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manner^  and  tbe  eagerness  with  which 
he  Fpoke,  that  he  seemed  to  use  all  his 
powers  to  dissuade  the  General  from  a 
landing;  at  least  I  overheard  him  more 
than  once  say — '*  Had  we  been  further 
norths  sir " 

Humbert  quickly  stopped  him  by 
the  words — 

**  And  what  prevents  us,  when  we 
have  landed,  sir,  in  extending  our  line 
north*ard? — the  winds  cannot  surely 
master  us,  when  we  have  our  feet  on 
the  sward.  Enough  of  all  this;  let 
these  gentlemen  be  placed  in  security, 
and  none  have  access  to  them  without 
my  orders.  Make  signal  for  the  com- 
manding-officers  to  come  on  board 
here.  We've  had  too  much  of  specu- 
lation ;  a  little  action  now  will  be  more 
profitable.' 

"  So,  we  are  prisoners,  it  seems  1" said 
the  young  man  who  spoke  French,  as 
he  moved  away  with  the  others,  who, 
far  more  depressed  in  spirit,  hung  their 
heads  in  silence,  as  they  descended 
between  decks. 

Scarcely  was  the  signal  for  a  council 
of  war  seen  from  the  mast-head,  when 
the  different  boats  might  be  descried 
stretching  across  the  bay  with  speed. 
And  now  all  were  assembled  in  General 
Humbert's  cabin,  whose  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  the  service  entitled  them  to  the 
honour  of  being  consulted. 

To  such  of  us  as  held  inferior  grade, 
the  time  passed  tediously  enough  as 
we  paced  the  deck,  now  turning  from 
the  aspect  of  the  silent  and  seemingly 
uninhabited  cliffs  along  shore,  to  listen 
if  no  sign  betokened  the  breaking  up 
of  the  council ;  nor  were  we  without  se- 
rious fears  that  the  expedition  would  be 
abandoned  altogether.  This  suspicion 
originated  with  the  Irish  themselves, 
who,  however  confident  of  success,  and 
boastful  of  their  country's  resources 
before  we  sailed,  now  made  no  scruple 
of  averring  that  everything  was  the  ex- 
act  reverse  of  what  they  had  stated,  for 
that  the  people  were  dispirited,  the 
national  forces  disbanded,  neither  arms, 
money,  nor  organisation  anywhere — ^in 
fact,  that  a  more  hopeless  scheme  could 
not  be  thought  of  than  the  attempt, 
and  thai  its  result  could  not  fail  to  oe 
defeat  and  ruin  to  all  concerned. 

ShaU  I  own  that  the  bleak  and  lonely 
aspect  of  the  hills  along  shore,  the 
dreary  character  of  the  landscape,  the 
almost  death-like  stillness  of  the  scene, 
aided  these  gloomy  impressions,  and 
made  it  seem  as  if  wc  were  about  to 
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try  our  fortune  on  »omc  dcdolate  spot, 
without  one  look  of  encouragement,  or 
one  word  of  welcome  to  greet  us.  The 
sight  of  even  an  enemy's  force  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  this  solitude — the 
stir  and  movement  of  a  rival  army 
would  have  given  spirit  to  our  daring, 
and  nerved  our  courage,  but  there  was 
something  inexpressibly  sad  in  this 
unbroken  monotony. 

A  few  tried  to  jest  upon  the  idea  of 
liberating  a  land  that  had  no  inhabi. 
tants — the  emancipation  of  a  country 
without  ^ople ;  but  even  French  flip, 
pancy  faded  to  be  witty  on  a  theinc 
so  linked  with  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
and  at  last  a  dreary  silence  fell  upon 
all,  and  we  walked  the  deck  without 
speaking,  waiting  and  watching  for 
tne  result  of  that  deliberation,  which 
already  had  lasted  above  four  mortal 
hours. 

Twice  was  the  young  man  who  spoke 
French  summoned  to  the  cabin,  but, 
from  the  briefness  of  his  stay,  appa- 
rently with  little  profit ;  and  now  the 
day  began  to  wane,  and  the  tall  cliffs 
threw  their  lengthened  shadows  over 
the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  and  yet 
nothing  was  resolved  on.  To  the  quiet 
and  respectful  silence  of  expectation, 
now  succeeded  a  low  and  half  subdued 
muttering  of  discontent ;  groups  of  five 
or  six  together  were  seen  alon^  the 
deck,  talking  with  eagerness  ana  ani- 
mation, and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
whatever  prudential  or  cautious  reasons 
dictated  to  the  leaders,  their  arguments 
found  little  sympathy  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  expedition.  I  almost  began  to 
fear  that  if  a  determination  to  aban- 
don the  exploit  were  come  to,  a  mu- 
tiny might  oreak  out,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  off  by  an  order  to  ac- 
company Colonel  Charost  on  shore  to 
' '  reconnoitre. "  This  at  least  looked  like 
business,  and  I  jumped  into  the  small 
boat  with  alacrity. 

With  the  speed  of  four  oars  stoutly 
plied,  we  skimmed  alono;  the  calm  sur- 
face, and  soon  saw  ourselves  close  in  to 
the  shore.  Some  little  time  was  spent 
in  looking  for  a  good  place  to  land ; 
for  although  not  the  slightest  air  of 
wind  was  blowing,  the  long  swell  of 
the  Atlantic  broke  upon  the  rocks  with 
a  noise  like  thunder.  At  last  we  shot 
into  a  little  creek  with  a  shelving 
gravelly  beach,  and  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  tall  rocks  on  every  side ; 
and  now  we  sprang  out,  and  stood  upon 
Irish  ground ! 
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From  the  little  creek  wberc  we  land- 
ed, a  small  zig-zag  path  led  up  the  sides 
of  the  cliff,  the  track  by  which  the 
peasants  carried  the  sea-weed  which 
they  gathered  for  manure,  and  up  this 
we  now  slowly  wended  our  way. 
Stopping  for  some  time  to  gaze  at  the 
ample  bav  beneath  us,  the  tall-masted 
frigates  floating  so  majestically  on  its 
glassy  surface — it  was  a  scene  of 
tranquil  and  picturesaue  beauty  with 
whicn  it  would  have  oeen  almost  im- 
possible to  associate  the  idea  of  war 
and  invasion.  In  the  lazy  bunting 
that  hung  listlessly  from  peak  and 
mast-head— in  the  cheerful  voices  of  the 
sailors,  heard  afar  off  in  the  stillness — in 
the  measured  plash  of  the  sea  itself, 
and  the  fearless  daring  of  the  sea-gulls, 
as  they  soared  slowly  above  our  heads — 
there  seemed  something  so  sug<i;cstive 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  it  struck  us  as 
profanation  to  disturb  it. 

As  we  gained  the  top  and  looked 
around  us,  our  astonishment  became 
even  greater.  A  long  succession  of 
low  lulls,  covered  with  tall  ferns  or 
heath,  stretched  away  on  every  side ; 
not  a  house,  nor  a  hovel,  nor  a  liv- 
ing thing  to  be  seen.  Had  the 
country  been  one  uninhabited  since  the 
Creation,  it  could  not  have  presented 
an  aspect  of  more  thorough  desolation  ! 
No  road-track,  nor  even  a  foot-path, 
led  through  the  dreary  waste  before 
us,  on  which,  to  all  seeming,  the  foot 
of  man  had  never  fallen.  And  as  we 
stood  for  some  moments,  uncertain 
which  way  to  turn,  a  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous suddenly  burst  upon  the  party, 
and  we  all  broke  into  a  hearty  roar  of 
laughter. 

"I  little  thought,"  cried  Charost, 
*'  that  I  should  ever  emulate  '  La  Pe- 
rouse,'  but  it  strikes  me  that  I  am 
destined  to  become  a  great  discoverer." 

''How  so.  Colonel?"  asked  his  Aid- 
de-camp. 

•*  Why,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  this 
same  island  is  uninhabited;  and  if  it 
be  all  like  this,  I  own  I'm  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  it." 

'<  Still,  there  must  be  a  town  not 
far  off,  and  the  residence  of  that  bishop 
we  heard  of  this  morning." 

A  half  mcredulous  shrug  of  the 
ehoulders  was  all  his  reply,  as  he  saun- 


tcrcd  along  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  apparently  lost  in  thought;  while 
we,  as  if  instinctively  partaking  of  his 
gloom,  followed  him  in  total  silence. 

'*  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  what 
I'm  thinking  of?"  said  he,  stopping 
suddenly  and  facing  about.  "My 
notion  is,  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
here  would  be  to  plant  our  tricolor, 
proclaim  the  land  a  colony  of  France, 
and  take  to  our  boats  agam." 

This  speech,  delivered  with  an  air 
of  great  gravity,  imposed  upon  us  for 
an  instant ;  but  the  moment  afler,  the 
speaker  breaking  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
we  all  joined  him,  as  much  amused  by 
the  strangeness  of  our  situation^  as  by 
anything  in  his  remark. 

'*\Ve  never  could  bring  our  guns 
through  a  soil  like  this.  Colonel," 
said  the  Aid-de-carap,  as  he  struck  his 
heel  into  the  sofl  ana  clayey  surface. 

"  If  we  could  ever  land  them  at  all !" 
muttered  he,  half  aloud ;  then  added, 
*'  But  for  what  object  should  we  ? 
Believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  campaign  here,  bows  and  arrows 
are  the  true  weapons." 

**AhI  what  do  I  see  yonder?" 
cried  the  Aid -de- camp ;  ''  are  not  those 
sheep  feeding  in  that  little  glen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  I,  "  and  a  man  herding 
them  too.  See,  the  fellow  has  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  he's  off  as  fast  as  nis 
legs  can  carry  him."  And  so  was  it, 
the  man  hud  no  sooner  seen  us  than 
he  sprung  to  his  feet  and  hurried 
down  the  mountain   at  full  speed. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  follow  and 
give  him  chase,  and  even  without  a 
word  we  all  started  off  in  pursuit ;  but 
we,  soon  saw  how  fruitless  would  be 
the  attempt,  for,  even  independent  of 
the  start  he  had  got  of  us,  Uie  peasant's 
speed  was  more  than  the  double  of  our 
own. 

**No  matter,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"if  we  have  lost  the  shepherd  we  have 
at  least  gained  the  sheep,  and  so  t 
recommend  you  to  secure  mutton  for 
dinner  to-morrow." 

With  this  piece  of  advice,  down  the 
hill  he  darted  as  hard  as  he  could. 
BrioUe,  the  Aid-de-camp,  and  myself 
following  at  our  best  pace.  We  were 
reckoning  without  our  host,  however, 
for  the  animals,  after  one  stupid  stare 
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at  us,  set  off  in  a  scamper  that  sooa 
showed  their  mountain  breeding*  keep- 
innr  all  together  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
and  really  not  very  inl'erior  in  the 
speed  they  displayed. 

A  little  gorge  led  between  the  hills, 
and  through  this  the^  rushed  madly, 
and  with  a  clatter  like  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  Excited  by  the  chace,  and 
emulous  each  to  outrun  the  other,  the 
Colonel  threw  off  his  chako,  and  Briolle 
his  sword,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit. 
We  now  gained  on  them  rapidly,  and 
though,  from  a  winding  in  the  ^len, 
they  had  momentarily  got  out  of  sight, 
we  knew  that  we  were  close  upon 
them.  I  was  about  thirty  paces  in 
advance  of  my  comrades,  when,  on 
turning  an  ansle  of  the  gorge,  I  found 
myself  directrv  in  front  of  a  group  of 
mud  hovels,  m  front  of  which  were 
standing  about  a  dozen  ragged,  misera- 
ble loosing  men,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks  and  Scythes,  while  in  the  rear 
stood  the  6heep>  blown  and  panting 
from  the  chase. 

I  came  to  a  dead  stop  ,*  and  although 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  had 
my  comrades  at  my  side,  I  never  once 
looked  back  to  see  if  they  were  com- 
ing ;  but,  putting  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  called  out  the  only  few  words 
I  knew  of  Irish,  *'  Go  de  ma  ha  tu." 

The  peasants  looked  at  each  other ; 
and  whether  it  was  my  accent,  my 
impudence,  or  my  strange  dress  and 
appearance,  or  all  together,  I  cannot 
say,  but  after  a  few  seconds'  pause 
they  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
in  the  midst  of  which  my  two  com- 
rades came  up. 

•*  We  saw  the  sheep  feeding  on  the 
hills,  yonder,"  said  I,  recovermg  self- 
possession,  "and  guessed  that  by  giv- 
mg  them  chase,  they'd  lead  us  to  some 
inhabited  spot.  What  is  this  place 
called  ?" 

**Shindrennin,"  said  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  party  ; 
*'  and,  if  I  might  make  so  bould,  who 
are  you,  yourselves?" 

"  French  ollicers ;  this  is  my  Colo- 
nel,'* said  I,  pointing  to  Ciiarost,  who 
was  wiping  his  forehead  and  face  after 
his  late  exertion. 

The  information,  far  from  produc- 
ing the  electric  effect  of  pleasure  I 
hjul  anticipated,  was  received  with  a 
coldness,  almost  amounting  to  fear,  and 
they  spoke  eagerly  together  for  some 
minutes  in  Irish. 

"  Oar  allies  evidently  don't  like  the 


look  of  us,"  said  Charost,  lan^ng ; 
*'  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  own 
the  disappointment  is  mutual." 

"  'Tis  too  late  you  come,  sir,"  said 
the  peasant,  addressing  the  Colonel, 
while  he  removed  his  hat,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  respectful  deference.  " '  Tis 
aU  over  with  poor  Ireland,  this  time." 

**  Tell  him,"  said  Charoet,  to  whom 
I  transited  the  speech,  *'  that  it's 
never  too  late  to  assert  a  good  cause : 
that  we  have  got  arms  for  twenty 
thousand,  if  they  have  but  hands  and 
hearts  to  use  them.  Tell  him  that  a 
French  army  is  now  Iving  in  that  bair 
yonder,  ready  and  able  to  accomplish 
the  independence  of  Ireland." 

I  delivered  my  speech  as  pompously 
as  it  was  briefed  to  me ;  and,  al- 
though I  was  listened  to  in  silence, 
and  respectfully,  it  was  plain  my  words 
carried  little  or  no  conviction  with 
them.  Not  carinc  to  waste  more  of 
our  time  in  such  discourse,  I  now  in. 

3uired  about  the  country — in   what 
irections  lay  the  high  roads,  and  the 
relative  situations  of  the  towns  of  Kil* 
lala,  Castlebar,  and  Ballina,  the  only 
places  of  comparative  importance  in 
the   neighbourhood.      I  next   asked 
about  the  landing-pUiccs,  and  learned 
that  a  small  fishing-harbour  existed, 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  we  had  landed,  from  which 
a  little  country  road  lay  to  the  village 
of  Palmerstown.     As  to  the  means  of 
transporting  baggage,  gutis,  and  am- 
munition, there  were  few  horses  to  be 
had,  but  with  money  we  might  get  all 
we  wanted ;  indeed,  the  peasants  con- 
stantly referred  to  this  means  of  suc- 
cess, even  to  asking  "what  the  French 
would  give  a  man  that  was  to  join 
them  ?"    If  I  did  not  translate  the  de- 
mand with  fidelity  to  my  colonel,  it 
was  really  that  a  sense  of  shame  pre- 
vented me.     My  whole  heart  was  in 
the  cause  ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  its  being  degraded  in  this 
way.      It  was  growing  duskish,  and 
the  Colonel  proposed  that  the  peasant 
should  show  us  the  way  to  the  fishing, 
harbour  he  spoke  of,  while  some  other 
of  the  party  might  go  round  to  our 
boat,   and  direct  them  to  follow  us 
thither.     The  arrangement  was  soon 
made,  and  wo  all  sauntered  down  to- 
wards the  shore,   chatting  over   the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  chances 
of  a  successful  rising.     From  the  spe- 
cimen  before  me,    I    was    not    dis- 
posed to  be  over  sanguino  about  the 
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peasantry.  The  man  was  evidently 
disaffected  towards  England.  He  bore 
her  neither  good-will  nor  love ;  but  his 
fears  were  greater  than  all  else.  He 
had  never  heard  of  anything  but  fail- 
lire  in  all  attempts  against  her  ;  and 
he  could  not  believe  m  any  other  re- 
sult. Even  the  aid  and  alliance  of 
France  inspired  no  other  feeling  than 
distrust ;  for  he  said  more  than  once, 
**  Sure  what  can  harm  yez  t .  Haven't 
ye  yer  ships,  beyant,  to  take  yez  away, 
if  things  goes  bad  ?" 

I  was  neartily  plad  that  Colonel 
Gharost  knew  so  little  English,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  peasant's  con- 
versation  was  unintelligible  to  him, 
since,  from  the  first,  he  had  always 
spoken  of  the  expedition  in  terms  of 
cusparagement ;  and  certainly  what 
we  were  now  to  hear  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  controvert  the  prediction. 

In  our  ignorance  as  to  tne  habits  and 
modesof  thought  of  the  people,  we  were 
much  surprised  at  the  greater  interest 
the  peasant  betrayed  when  asking  us 
about  France  and  her  prospects,  than 
when  the  conversation  concerned  his 
own  country.  It  appeared  as  though,  in 
the  one  case,  distance  gave  grandeur  and 
dimensions  to  all  his  conceptions,  while 
familiarity  with  home  scenes  and  na- 
tive politics  had  robbed  them  of  all 
their  illusions.  He  knew  well  that 
there  were  plenty  of  hardships,  abun- 
dance of  evils,  to  deplore  in  Ireland ; 
rents  were  high,  taxes  and  tithes  op. 
pressive,  agents  were  severe,  bailiffs 
were  cruel ;  social  wrongs  he  could 
discuss  for  hours,  but  of  political  woes, 
the  only  ones  we  could  be  expected  to 
relieve  or  care  for,  he  really  Knew  no- 
thing. '*  Tis  true."  he  repeated,  "that 
what  my  honor  said  was  all  right,  Ire- 
land was  badly  treated,"  and  so  on ; 
"  liberty  was  an  elegant  thing  if  a  body 
had  it,"  and  such  like;  but  there  ended 
his  patriotism. 

Accustomed  for  many  a  day  to  the 
habits  of  a  people  where  all  were  poli- 
ticians, where  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  grand  principles  of  equality  and 
self-government  were  everlastingly  un- 
der  discussion,  I  was,  I  confess  it,  sorely 
disappointed  at  this  worse  than  apathy. 

*•  Will  they  fight?— ask  him  that," 
said  Charost,  to  whom  I  had  been 
conveying  a  rather  rose<coloured  ver- 
sion  of  my  friend's  talk. 

"Oh,  be  gorra!  we'll  fight  sure 
enouch!"  said  he,  with  a  half-dogged 
scowl  beneath  his  brows. 


**  What  number  of  them  may  we 
reckon  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ?"  re- 
peated the  Colonel. 

**  *Tis  mighty  hard  to  say ;  many  of 
the  boys  was  gone  over  to  England 
for  the  harvest ;  some  were  away  to 
the  counties  inland,  others  were  work- 
ing  on  the  roads;  but  if  they  knew, 
sure  they'd  be  soon  back  again." 

"  Might  they  calculate  on  a  thousand 
stout,  effective  men  ?"  asked  Charost. 

"  Ay,  twenty,  if  they  were  at 
home,"  said  the  peasant,  less  a  liar 
by  intention  than  from  the  vague  and 
careless  disregard  of  truth  so  common 
in  all  their  own  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

I  must  own  that  the  degree  of 
credit  we  reposed  in  the  worthy  man's 
information  was  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  facts  before  us, 
inasmuch  as  that  the  "elegant,  fine  har- 
bour" he  had  so  gloriously  described — 
"the  beautiful  road"-.<*the  neat  little 
quay  "to  land  upon,  and  the  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  spot,  all  turned  out 
to  be  most  grievous  disappointments. 
That  the  people  were  not  of  our  own 
mind  on  these  matters,  was  plain 
enough  from  the  looks  of  astonishment 
our  discontent  provoked ;  and  now  a 
lively  discussion  ensued  on  the  relative 
merits  of  various  bays,  creeks,  and  in- 
lets along  the  coast,  each  of  which, 
with  some  unpronounceable  name  or 
other,  was  seen  to  have  a  8])ecial  ad- 
vocate in  its  favour,  till  at  last  the 
Colonel  lost  all  patience,  and  jumping 
into  the  boat,  ordered  the  men  to 
push  off  for  the  frigate. 

Evidently  out  of  temper  at  the  non- 
success  of  his  "reconnaissance,"  and  as 
little  pleased  with  the  country  as  the 
people,  Charost  did  not  speak  a  word 
as  we  rowed  back  to  the  ship.  Our 
failure,  as  it  happened,  was  of  little 
moment,  for  another  party,  under  the 
guidance  of  Madgett,  had  already 
discovered  a  good  landing^lace  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Kathfran, 
and  arrangements  were  already  in 
progress  to  disembark  the  troops  at 
day- break.  We  also  found  that,  dur- 
ing our  absence,  some  of  the  "chiefs" 
had  come  off  from  shore,  one  of  whom, 
named  Neal  Kerrigan,  was  destined  to 
attain  considerabfe  celebrity  in  the 
rebel  army.  He  was  a  talkative,  vul- 
gar, presumptuous  fellow,  who,  with- 
out any  knowledge  or  experience 
wliatovor,  took  upon  him  to  discuss 
military  measures  and  strategy  i^nth 
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all   the   assurance   of  an   old  com. 
mander. 

Singularly  enough,  Humbert  suffer- 
ed  this  man  to  influence  him  in  a  great 
deorree,  and  yielded  opinion  to  him  on 
pomts  even  where  his  own  judgment 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  advice  he 
gave. 

If  Kerrioran's  language  and  bearing 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  soldierlike, 
his  tawdry  uniform  of  green  and  gold, 
with  massive  epaulettes  and  a  profu- 
sion of  lace,  were  no  less  absurd  in 
our  eyes,  accustomed  as  we  were  to 
the  almost  puritan  plainness  of  mili- 
tary costume.  His  rank,  too,  seemed 
as  undefined  as  his  information ;  for 
while  he  called  himself  "Greneral,"  his 
companions  as  often  addressed  him  by 
the  title  of  '^  Captain."  Upon  some 
points  his  counsels,  indeed,  alarmed 
and  astonished  us. 

**  It  was  of  no  use  whatever/'  he 
said,  ^'to  attempt  to  discipline  the 
peasantry,  or  reduce  them  to  anything 
tike  habits  of  military  obedience.  Were 
the  effort  to  be  made,  it  would  prove  a 
total  failure;  for  they  would  either 
grow  disgusted  with  the  restraint,  and 
desert  altogether,  or  so  infect  the  other 
troops  with  their  own  habits  of  dis- 
order, that  the  whole  force  would  be- 
come a  mere  rabble.  Arm  them  well, 
let  them  have  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  free  liberty  to  use  it  in  their  own 
way  and  their  own  time,  and  wo  should 
soon  see  that  they  would  prove  a 
greater  terror   to  the  English  than 


double  the  number  of  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined  troops." 

In  some  respects  this  view  was  a 
correct  one;  but  whether  it  was  a  wise 
counsel  to  have  followed,  subsequent 
events  gave  us  ample  cause  to  doubt. 

Kerrigan,  however,  had  a  specious, 
reckless,  go-a-head  way  with  him  that 
suited  well  the  tone  and  temper  of 
Humbert's  mind.  He  never  looked 
too  far  into  consequences,  but  trusted 
that  the  eventualities  of  the  morrow 
would  always  suggest  the  best  course 
for  the  day  after ;  and  this  alone  was 
so  akin  to  our  own  General's  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  he  speedily  won  his 
confidence. 

The  last  evening  on  board  was  spent 
merrily  on  all  sides.  In  the  general 
cabin,  where  the  staff  and  all  the  '^Gheft 
de  brigade"  were  assembled,  gay  sonesy 
and  toasts,  and  speeches  succeeded 
each  other  till  nigh  morning.  The 
printed  proclamations,  meant  for  circu- 
lation  among  the  people,  were  read 
out,  with  droll  commentaries ;  and  all 
imaginable  quizzing  and  jesting  went 
on  about  the  new  government  to  be 
established  in  Ireland,  and  the  various 
offices  to  be  bestowed  upon  each.  Had 
the  whole  expedition  been  a  joke,  the 
tone  of  levity  could  not  have  been 
greater.  Not  a  thought  was  bestowed, 
not  a  word  wasted  upon  any  of  the 
graver  incidents  that  might  ensue.  All 
were,  if  not  hopeful  and  sanguine,  ut- 
terly reckless,  and  thoroughly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  future. 
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I  WILL  not  weary  my  reader  with  an 
account  of  our  debarkation,  less  re- 
markable as  it  was  for  the  *'  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war"  than  for  incidents 
and  accidents  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculoas — the  miserable  boats  of  the 
peasantry,  the  still  more  wretched 
cattle  employed  to  dras  our  artillery 
and  train-wagons,  involving  us  in  in- 
numerable  misfortunes  and  mischances. 
Never  were  the  heroic  illusions  of  war 
more  thoroughly  dissipated  than  by 
the  scenes  which  accompanied  our 
landing  I  Boats  and  baggage- wagons 
upset ;  here,  a  wild,  halt  savage-look- 
ing fellow  swimming  after  a  cocked-hat 
.^there,  a  group  of  ragged  wretches 
scraping  sea-weed  from  a  dripping  offi- 


cer of  the  staff;  noise,  uproar,  and  con- 
cision everywhere;  smart  aid-de-camps 
mounted  on  donkeys;  trim  field-pieces 
''horsed"  by  a  promiscuous  assemblage 
of  men,  women,  cows,  ponies,  and  asses. 
Crowds  of  idle  country-people  throng- 
ing the  little  quay  and  obstructing 
the  passages,  gazed  upon  the  whole 
with  eyes  of  wonderment  and  surprise, 
but  evidently  enjoying  all  the  drollery 
of  the  scene  with  higher  relish  than 
they  felt  interested  in  its  object  or 
success.  This  trait  in  them  soon  at- 
tracted all  our  notice,  for  they  laughed 
at  Qsery  thing :  not  a  caisson  tumbled 
into  the  sea,  not  a  donkey  brought  hia 
rider  to  the  ground,  but  one  general 
shout  shook  the  entire  assembh^e. 
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If  want  and  privation  had  impressed 
themselves  by  every  external  sign  on 
this  singular  people^  they  seemed  to 
possess  mexhaustible  resources  of  good 
numour  and  good  spirits  within.  No 
impatience  or  rudeness  on  our  part 
could  irritate  them ;  and  even  to  the 
wildest  and  least  civilised  looking  fel- 
low  around,  there  was  a  kind  of  native 
courtesy  and  kindliness  that  could  not 
fail  to  strike  us. 

A  vague  notion  prevailed  that  we 
were  their  ^< friends;"  and  although 
many  of  them  did  not  clearly  compre- 
hend why  we  had  come,  or  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  warm  attachment  between 
XLS,  they  were  too  lazy  and  too  indif- 
ferent to  trouble  their  heads  about  the 
matter.  They  were  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  a  <*  shindy"  somewhere,  and 
somebody's  bones  would  get  broken, 
and  even  that  much  was  a  pleasant 
and  reassuring  consideration ;  while 
others  of  keener  mould  revelled  in 

Elans  of  private  vengeance  against  this 
mdlord  or  that  agent — small  debts  of 
hatred  to  be  paid  ofi*  in  the  day  of 
general  reckonmg  I 

From  the  firat  moment  nothinff 
could  exceed  the  tone  of  fratermu 
feeling  between  our  soldiers  and  the 
people.  Without  any  means  of  com- 
municating their  thoughts  by  speech, 
they  seemed  to  acquire  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  each  other  in  an  instant. 
If  the  peasant  was  poor,  there  was  no 
limit  to  his  liberality  in  the  little  he 
had.  He  dug  up  ms  half-ripe  pota- 
toes, he  unroofed  his  cabin  to  furnish 
straw  for  litter,  he  gave  up  his  only 
beast,  and  was  ready  to  kiU  his  cow,  if 
asked,  to  welcome  us.  Much  of  this 
was  fh)m  the  native,  warm,  and  impul- 
sive generosity  of  their  nature,  and 
much,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in  the 
bright  hopes  of  future  recompense  in- 
spired  by  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Neal 
Kerrigan,  who,  mounted  on  an  old 
white  mare,  rode  about  on  every  side, 
addressing  the  people  in  Irish,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  give  all  aid  and 
assistance  to  **  the  expedition." 

The  difficulty  of  the  landing  was 
much  increased  by  the  small  space  of 
level  ffround  which  intervened  between 
the  cliffs  and  the  sea,  and  of  which 
now  the  thickening  crowd  filled  every 
spot.  This  and  the  miserable  means 
of  conveyance  for  our  baggage  delayed 
us  greatly,  so  that,  with  a  comparatively 
small  force,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  had  all  reached  the  shore. 


We  bad  none  of  ug  eaten  since  mom* 
ing,  and  were  not  sorry,  as  we  crown- 
ed the  heights,  to  hear  the  drums  beat 
for  "cooking."  In  an  inconceivably 
short  time  fires  blazed  along  the  hill^ 
around  which,  in  motley  groups,  stood 
soldiers  and  peasantry  mingled  toge« 
ther,  while  tne  work  of  cooking  and 
eating  went  briakly  on,  amid  hearty 
laughter  and  all  the  merriment  that 
mutual  mistakes  and  misconceptione 
occasioned.  It  was  a  new  thinc^  for 
French  soldiers  to  bivouac  in  a  fnend- 
ly  country,  and  find  themselves  the 
welcome  quests  of  a  foreign  people; 
and  certamly  the  honours  of  hospita- 
lity, however  limited  the  means,  could 
not  have  been  performed  with  mora 
of  courtesy  or  good  will.  Paddy 
gave  his  "all,"  wiui  a  generosity  that 
might  have  shamed  many  a  richer 
donor. 

While  the  events  I  have  mentioned 
were  going  forward,  and  a  considerable 
crowd  of  fishermen  and  peasants  had 
gathered  about  us,  stiU  it  was  remark- 
able that,  except  immediately  on  the 
coast  itself,  no  suspidon  of  our  arrival 
had  gained  currency,  and  even  the 
country  people  who  lived  a  mile  from 
the  shore  were  ignorant  of  who  we 
were.  The  few  who,  from  distant 
heights  and  headlands,  had  seen  the 
ships,  mistook  them  for  English,  and 
as  all  those  who  were  out  with  fish  or 
vegetables  to  sell  were  detained  by  the 
frigates,  any  direct  information  about 
us  was  impossible.  So  &r,  thercfiure^ 
all  might  be  said  to  have  gone  most  fa- 
vourably with  us.  We  had  safely  es- 
caped the  often-menaced  dangers  of 
the  channel  fleet ;  we  bad  gained  a  se- 
cure and  well-sheltered  harbour ;  and 
we  had  landed  our  force  not  only  with- 
out opposition,  but  in  perfect  secrecv. 
There  were,  I  will  not  deny,  certain 
little  counterbalancing  circumstances 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  not 
exactly  so  satisfactory.  The  patriot 
forces  upon  which  we  had  calculated 
had  no  existence.  There  were  neither 
money,  nor  stores,  nor  means  of  con- 
Ycyance  to  be  had ;  even  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  and  posi. 
tion  of  the  English  was  unattainable ; 
and  as  to  generals  and  leaders,  the 
effective  staff  had  but  a  most  sorry  re- 
presentative in  the  person  of  Neal  ker. 
rigan.  This  man's  influence  over  our 
general  increased  with  every  hour,  and 
one  of  the  first  orders  issued  after  our 
landing  contained  his  appointment  as 
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an  extra  aide-de-camp  on  General  Hum- 
bert's staff. 

In  one  capacity  Neal  was  most  use- 
ful. All  the  available  sources  of  pil- 
lage for  a  widej  circuit  of  country  he 
knew  by  heart,  and  it  was  plain,  from 
the  accurate  character  of  his  informa- 
tion, varying,  as  it  did,  from  the  chat- 
tels of  the  rich  landed  proprietor  to 
the  cocks  and  hens  of  the  cottier,  that 
he  had  taken  great  pains  to  master  his 
subject.  At  nis  suggestion  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  march  that  even- 
ing on  Killala,  where  little,  or,  more 
likely,  no  resistance  would  be  met 
with,  and  General  Humbert  should 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  "  Castle," 
as  tiie  ralace  of  the  Bishop  was  styled. 
There,  he  said,  we  should  not  only 
find  ample  accommodation  for  the  staff, 
but  good  stabling,  well  filled,  and 
plenty  of  forage,  while  the  Bishop 
nimself  might  be  a  most  useful  host- 
age to  have  in  our  keeping.  From 
thence,  too,  as  a  place  of  some  note,  ge- 
nend  orders  and  proclamations  would 
issue,  with  a  kind  of  notoriety  and  im- 
portance necessary  at  the  outset  of  an 
undertaking  like  ours ;  and  truly  never 
was  an  expedition  more  loaded  with 
this  species  of  missive  than  ours  — 
whole  cart-loads  of  printed  papers, 
decrees,  placards,  and  such  like,  fol- 
lowed us.  If  our  object  had  been  to 
drive  out  the  English  by  big  type  and 
a  fianung  letter-press,  we  could  not 
have  gone  more  vigorously  to  work. 
Fifty  uiousand  broad-sheet  announce- 
ments of  Irish  independence  were  back- 
ed by  as  many  proud  declarations  of 
victory,  some  ^ted  from  Limerick, 
Oashel,  or  Dublin  itself. 

Here,  a  great  placard  gave  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  Provincial  Govern, 
ment  of  Western  Ireland,  with  the 
name  of  the  *< Prefect'*  a bhink.  There 
was  another,  containing  the  police  re- 
ffulations  for  the  "  arroudissements  "  of 
Gonaaught,  <*et  sea  dependanecs." 
Eveiy  imagiaablc  step  of  conquest 
and  occupation  was  anticipated  and 
prodded  for  in  these  wise  and  c(m- 
siderate  protocols,  from  the  ''enthu- 
siastic welcome  of  the  French  on  the 
western  coast  to  the  hour  of  *'  Gene- 
ral Humbert's  triumphal  entry  into 
Dabhn !"  Nor  was  it  prose  alone,  but 
even  poetry,  did  service  in  our  cause. 
Songs,  not,  I  own,  conspicuous  for  any 
great  metrical  beauty,  commemorated 
our  battles  and  our  bravery ;  so  that 
we  ralered  upon  the  campaign    fie 


deeply  pledged  to  victorjr  ai  any  force 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of  in  history. 

Neal,  who  was,  I  believe,  oriemally 
a  schoolmaster,  had  great  confidence 
in  this  arsenal  of  **  black  and  white ;" 
and  soon  persuaded  General  Humbert 
that  a  bold  fiuse  and  a  loud  tongue 
would  do  more  in  Ireland  than  in  any 
country  under  heaven ;  and  indeed,  if 
his  own  career  might  be  called  a  suo» 
cess,  the  theory  deserved  some  consi- 
deri^tion.  A  gi4t  part  of purafternooa 
was  then  spent  in  distributing  these 
documents  to  the  people,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  whom  could  read,  but 
who  treasured  the  placards  with  a  re- 
verence nothing  diminished  by  their 
ignorance.  Emissaries,  too,  were  9^ 
pointed  to  post  them  up  in  conspicu. 
ous  places  through  the  country,  on  the 
doors  of  the  chapels,  at  the  smiths' 
forges,  at  cross-roads,  everywhere,  in 
short,  where  they  might  attract  notice. 
The  most  important  and  business-like 
of  all  these,  however,  was  one  beaded 
''Arms  I" — <' ArmsI"  and  which  went 
on  to  say  that  no  man  who  wished  to 
lift  his  hand  for  old  Ireland  need  do 
so  without  a  weapon;  and  that  a  gene- 
ral distribution  of  guns,  swords,  and 
bayonets  would  take  place  at  noon 
the  following  day  at  the  Palace  of 
KiUak. 

Serasin,  and,  I  beUeve,  Madgett» 
were  strongly  opposed  to  this  india. 
criminate  arming  of  the  people;  but 
Neal's  counsels  were  now  in  the  asoen* 
dant,  and  Humbert  gave  an  implicit 
confidence  to  all  he  suggested. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  word  to  march  was  given, 
and  our  gallant  little  force  began  its 
advance  movement.  Still  attached  to 
Colonel  Charost's  staff,  and  being,  ai 
chasseurs,  in  the  advance,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  line  of  marck 
from  an  eminence  about  half  a  mile  ia 
front.  Grander  and  more  imposing 
displays  I  have  indeed  often  witnesa- 
cd.  Asa  great  military  **  spectacle  " 
it  could  not,  of  course,  be  compared 
with  those  mighty  armies  I  had  seen 
deplopng  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Black  Forest,  or  spreading  like  a  sea 
over  the  wide  plain  of  Grermany,  but  in 
purely  picturesque  effisct,  tlue  scene 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  beheld  at  the 
time,  nor  do  I  think,  that,  in  after  life^ 
I  can  recall  one  more  striking. 

The  wmding  road,  which  led  over 
hill  and  valley,  now  lidsappearing,  now 
emerging,  with  the  undulations  of  th^ 
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soil,  was  covered  by  troops  ouuvliin^  in 
a  firm  ooropAci  onler ;  the  grenadiers 
in  front,  aflter  which  came  the  artillery, 
and  then  the  regiments  of  the  line. 
Watching  the  dark  column,  occasion- 
ally saluting  it  as  it  went  with  a  cheer, 
stood  thousands  of  country  people  on 
every  hill-top  and  eminence,  while  far 
away,  in  the  distance,  the  frigates  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  the  guns  at  inter* 
vals  thundering  out  a  solemn  *'  boom** 
of  welcome  and  encouragement  to  their 
comrades. 

There  was  something  so  heroic  in 
the  notion  of  that  little  band  of  warri- 
ors throwing  themselves  fearlessly  into 
a  strange  land,  to  contest  its  claim  for 
liberty  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  world;  there  was  a 
character  of  daring  intrepidity  in  this 
bold  advance,  they  knew  not  whither, 
nor  against  what  force,  that  cave  the 
whole  an  air  of  glorious  chivalry. 

I  must  own  that  distance  lent  its 
wonted  illusion  to  the  scene,  and  prox- 
imity, like  its  twin -brother,  familiarity, 
destroyed  much  of  the  "prestige  "  my 
fancy  had  conjured  up.  The  line  of 
march,  so  imposing  when  seen  finom  afar, 
was  neither  regular  nor  well  kept.  The 
peasantry  wero  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  troops,  ponies,  mules,  and 
asses,  loaded  with  camp-kettles  and 
cooking  vessels,  were  to  be  met  with 
everywhere.  The  baggage -wagons 
were  crowded  with  officers,  and  "sous- 
officiers,"  who,  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing horses,  were  too  indolent  to  walk. 
Even  the  gun-carria<;es,  and  the  guns 
themselves,  wero  simihirly  loaded, 
while,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry 
column,  in  an  old  ricketty  gig,  the 
ancient  mail  conveyance  between  Bal- 
lina  and  the  coast,  came  Greneral  Hum- 
bert, Neal  Kerrigan  capering  at  his 
side  on  the  old  grey,  whose  flanks 
wero  now  tastefully  coverod  by  the 
tri-color  ensign  of  one  of  the  boats  as 
a  saddle-cloth. 

This  nearer  and  less  enchanting 
prospect  of  my  gallant  comrades  I 
was  enabled  to  obtain,  on  being  de- 
spatched to  the  rere  by  Colonel  Cha- 
rost,  to  say  that  we  were  now  within 
less  than  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Killala, 
its  venerable  steeple,  and  the  tali 
chimneys  of  the  palace,  being  easily 
seen  above  the  low  hilU  in  front.  Neal 
Kerrigan  passed  me,  as  I  rode  back 
with  my  message,  galloping  to  the 
front  with  all  the  speed  he  could  mus- 
ter; but  while  I  was  talking  to  the 


Genend  he  came  back  to  say  that  the 
beating  of  drams  ooold  be  heard  froaa 
the  town,  and  that  by  the  n^nd  move- 
ments  hone  and  there  of  people,  it  was 
evident  the  defence  was  being  prepar. 
ed.    Thero  was  a  look-out,  too,  from 
the  steeple,  that  showed  our  approach 
was    already  known.      The  General 
was  not  slow  in  adopting  his  measures, 
and  the  word  was  given  for  quidc 
maroh,  the  artillery  to  deploy  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  two  companies  of 
grenadiers  forminz  on  thefianks.  "As 
for  you.  sir,"  said  Humbert  to  me, 
*'  take  that  horse,*'  pointing  to  a  moan- 
tain  pcny,   fastened  behind  the  gig, 
'*  ride  forward  to  the  town  and  make  a 
roconnaissanoe.    You  aro  to  report  to 
me,"  cried  he,  as  I  rode  away,  and 
was  soon  out  of  hearing. 

Quitting  the  road,  I  took  a  foot- 
track  across  the  fields,  and  which  the 
pony  seemed  to  know  well,  and  afler  a 
sharp  canter  reached  a  smsJl,  poor  sub- 
urb of  the  town,  if  a  few  straggling 
wretched  cabins  can  deserve  the  name ; 
a  group  of  countrymen  stood  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  road,  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  me ;  and  while  I  was  deliberat- 
ing whether  to  advance  or  retire,  a  joy- 
ous cry  of  "Hurra  for  the  French!'* 
decided  me,  and  I  touched  my  cap  in 
salute  and  rode  forward. 

Other  groups  saluted  me  with  a  si. 
mjlar  cheer,  as  I  went  on ;  and  now 
windows  were  flung  open,  and  glad 
cries  and  shouts  of  welcome  rang  out 
firora  every  side.  These  signs  were  too 
encouraging  to  turn  my  back  upon,  so 
I  dashed  forward  through  a  narrow 
street  in  front,  and  soon  found  myself  in 
a  kind  of  square  or  *'  Phice,"  the  doors 
and  windows  of  which  were  all  closed, 
and  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  any. 
where.  As  I  hesitated  what  next 
to  do,  I  saw  a  soldier  in  a  red  coat 
rapidly  turn  the  corner — '*  What  do 
you  want  here,  you  spy,*'  he  cried  out 
m  a  loud  voice,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant his  bullet  rang  past  my  ear  with 
a  whistle.  I  drove  in  the  spurs  at 
once,  and  just  as  he  had  gained  a  door, 
way  I  clove  his  head  open  with  my 
sabre — he  fell  dead  on  the  spot  before 
me.  Wheeling  my  horse  round,  I 
now  rode  back  as  I  had  come,  at  full 
speed,  the  same  welcome  cries  aooom- 
piiLnying  me  as  before. 

Short  as  had  been  my  absence,  it 
was  suflicient  to  have  brought  the  ad- 
vanced guard  dose  up  with  the  town, 
and  just  as  I  emei^ged  from  the  little 
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auburby  a  quick,  sharp  firing  drew  mv 
attention  towards  the  lefl  of  the  wall, 
and  there  I  saw  our  fellows  adyancing 
at  a  trot,  while  about  twenty  red-coats 
were  in  full  flight  before  them,  the 
wild  cries  of  the  country  people  follow, 
ing  them  as  they  went. 

I  had  but  time  to  see  thus  much, 
and  to  remark  that  two  or  three  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  taken,  when  the 
General  came  up.  lie  had  now  aban- 
doned the  gig,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
large,  powerful,  bUck  horse,  which  I 
afterwards  learned  was  one  of  the 
bishop's.  My  tidings  were  soon  told, 
and,  mdeed,  but  indifferently  attended 
to,  for  it  was  evident  enough  that  the 
place  was  our  own. 

''This  way,  Geueral— follow  me," 
cried  Kerrigan.  "If  the  light-com- 
panics  will  take  the  road  down  to  the 
'Acres,'  they'll  catch  the  yeomen  as 
they  retreat  by  that  way,  and  we  have 
the  town  our  own." 

The  counsel  was  speedily  adopted  ; 
and  although  a  dropping  fire,  here  and 
there,  showed  that  some  slight  resistance 
was  still  being  made,  it  was  plain  enough 
that  all  real  opposition  was  impossible. 

" Forward r  was  now  the  word; 
and  the  "  chasseurs,"  with  their  mus- 
kets "in  sling,"  advanced  at  a  trot 
up  the  main  street.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance the  ^nadiers  followed,  and 
debouching  into  the  square,  were  re- 
c^ved  by  an  iU-directed  volley  from  a 
few  of  the  militia,  who  took  to  their 
heels  afVer  they  fired.  Three  or  four 
red-coats  were  killed,  but  the  remainder 
made  their  escape  through  the  church, 
yard,  and  gaining  the  open  country, 
scattered  and  fled  as  best  they  could. 

Humbert,  who  had  seen  war  on  a 
very  diflerent  scale,  could  not  help 
lauirhing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  skir- 
misn,  and  was  greatly  amused  with  the 
want  of  all  dis(»pline  and  "accord" 
exhibited  by  the  English  troops. 

"I  foresee,  genuemen,"  said  he, 
jocularly,  that  we  may  have  abundance 
of  success,  but  gain  very  little  glory, 
in  the  same  campaign.  Now  for  a 
blessing  upon  our  labours— where 
shall  we  find  our  friend,  the  bishop  ?" 

"This  way.  General,"  cried  Neal, 
leading  down  a  narrow  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  stood  a  high  wall,  with 
an  iron  gate.  This  was  locked,  and 
some  efibrts  at  barricading  it  showed 
the  intention  of  a  defence ;  but  a  few 
strokes  of  a  pioneer's  hammer  smashed 
the  lock,  and  we  entered  a  kind  of 


pleasure-ground,  neatly  and  trimly 
kept.  We  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  when  the  bishop,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  his  cler^— for  it 
happened  to  be  the  period  ofhis  annual 
visitation— came  forward  to  meet  us. 

Humbert  dismounted,  and  removing 
his  chapeau,  saluted  the  dignitary 
with  a  most  finished  courtesy.  I  could 
see,  too,  by  his  ^tnre,  that  he  presented 
General  Serazin,  the  second  in  com- 
mand ;  and,  in  fact,  all  his  motions 
were  those  of  a  well-bred  guest  at  the 
moment  of  being  received  by  his  host. 
Nor  was  the  bishop,  on  his  side,  want- 
ing either  in  ease  or  dignity  ;  his  man- 
ner,  not  without  the  appearance  of 
deep  sorrow,  was  yet  that  of  a  polished 

gentleman  doing  the  honors  of  his 
ouse  to  a  number  of  strangers. 

As  I  drew  nearer  I  could  hear  that 
the  bishop  spoke  French  fluently,  but 
with  a  strong  foreign  accent.  This 
fiicili:^. ,  however,  enabled  him  to  con- 
verse with  ease  on  every  subject,  and 
to  hold  intercourse  directly  with  our 
Greneral,  a  matter  of  no  small  moment 
to  either  party.  It  is  probable  that 
the  other  clergy  did  not  possess  this 
gift,  for  assuredly  their  manner  towards 
us,  inferiors  of  the  staff,  was  neither 
gracious  nor  conciliating;  and  as  for 
myself,  the  few  efforts  I  made  to  ex- 
press, in  English,  my  admiration  for 
the  coast  scenery,  or  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
met  m  any  rather  than  a  spirit  of 
politeness. 

The  generals  accompanied  the  bishop 
into  the  castle  leaving  myself  and 
three  or  four  others  on  the  outside. 
Colonel  Charost  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  gate,  with  a  strong  picquet 
in  the  garden.  Two  sentries  were 
placed  at  the  hall*  door,  and  the  words 
'^Quartier  General"  written  up  over 
the  portico.  A  small  garden  pavilion 
was  appropriated  to  the  colonel's  use» 
and  noade  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
after  our  arrival  eight  sous-officiera 
were  hard  at  work,  under  the  trees, 
writing  away  at  billets,  contribution 
orders,  and  forage  rations;  while  I» 
from  my  supposed  fluency  in  English, 
was  engaged  in  carrying  messages  to 
and  from  the  staff  to  the  various  shop- 
keepers  and  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
numbers  of  whom  now  flocked  around 
us  with  expressions  of  welcome  and 
rejoicing. 
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FmoM  our  tenderest  years  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  decline  of  all 
modem  art  deplored,  and  the  impos* 
Bibility  of  its  resurrection  predicated. 
Sur&ce  connoisseurs  and  superficial 
artists  have  been  wont  to  trace  the 
superiority  of  colouring  in  the  ancient 
masters  to  some  mystic  superiority  of 
pigments — to  attribute  half  the  beauty 
of  the  Parthenon  to  the  beau  del  under 
which  it  rose,  and  to  trace  the  glories 
of  sculptural  art  to  the  hippodrome  or 
the  Olympic  course — to  the  facilities 
for,  or  the  perfections  of  the  scidptor's 
models,  rather  than  to  the  aim  and 
compass  of  his  genius. 

As  if  these  things  were  not  the  ac. 
cidents,  rather  than  the  properties  of 
art ;  as  if  a  Raphael  or  Michael  Axu 
geio  would  not  do  more  with  a  piece 
of  burnt  stick  than  the  Dutch  imitator 
of  pots  and  pans  with  the  most  brilliant 
palette  of  perfect  colours ;  or  that  the 
same  Dutdi  imitator,  able  and  philo- 
sophic in  his  way,  did  not  work  out  his 
perfections  by  skilful  combination  and 
scientific  use  of  his  pigments,  rather 
than  hit  upon  accidental  results  of 
their  excellence ;  a  thing  neyertheleas» 
excellence  of  material,  oif  great  impor- 
tance,  but  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  advanced  chemical  science 
of  modem  times  cannot  insure  in  a  de- 
gree even  superior  to  earlier  periods. 

Deeper,  far  deeper,  than  inferiority 
of  pigments,  dullness  of  sky,  difficulties 
or  deterioration  of  models,  lies  the 
present  unprogressiveness  of  the  arts. 
The  investigation  of  ito  cause  or  catues 
is  well  worthy  of  the  philanthropist, 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  man  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  the  artist  himself;  for  the  art8» 
properly  cultivated,  are  ministers  of 
beauty  and  enjoyment  to  man,  agents 
forcible  and  eloquent  of  instruction  and 
r^nement,  the  types  and  evidences  of 
eivilisation.  In  proportion  as  they 
minister  to  the  highest  intellectuality 
aie  they  valuable;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  high  and  true  lum  of  art  has 
been  appreciated  and  succeaifully  fol- 
lowed out,  has  greatness  in  art  been 
achieved. 

When  we  talk  of  the  unprogressive- 


ness  of  modem  art,  we  do  not  mean  to 
hark  into  that  cant  of  criticism  which 
recognises  no  merit  in  modem  perfor- 
mance, and  which,  with  a  strange  anti* 
quarian  perversity,  values  the  mnsty 
mummy  of  an  ancient  beyond  any  nen^ 
bom  babe  of  art  promise.  We  believe 
art  is  ever  progressing  in  one  direction 
or  another  in  some  part  of  the  world  ; 
for  example,  landscape-painting  is  more 
truthfully  and  suggestively  carried  out 
by  the  modems  than  by  the  ancients ; 
but  tested  as  a  whole  by  the  standard 
of  aim,  there  is  little  if  any  perceptible 
progress;  and  compared  with  the  vast 
strides  of  science  in  invention,  and 
achievement,  art  stands  still.  Whilst 
the  question  naturally  arises — Why  is 
this?  others  equally  important  spring 
up.  Can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  a  new 
art  era  impossible?  Can  art — fine 
art — ^progress  pari  panu  with  science  ? 
It  IS  impossible  not  to  perceive  how 
much  necessity  of  art  as  a  teacher  has 
been  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
printing;  how  much  even  its  para- 
mount  claim  as  a  mean  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment  has  been  superseded  by  the 
more  direct  commnmon  of  thought 
with  thought  through  book-study;  nor 
how  much  its  demand  as  an  agent  in 
religious  impression— the  field  where 
its  highest  achievements  have  ever  been 
attained,  is  diminished  by  the  anti-mn- 
holism  of  intellectual  spirit-worship, 
and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  a  profound 
sense  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 
Godhead— that  first  element  of  hum- 
ble, fervent  worship,  which  rejects  all 
material  types  of  the  Invisible.  Nevei^ 
theless,  there  is  no  language  so  univer* 
sal  as  art — there  is  no  more  impressive 
teacher  than  art— and  though  it  must 
ever  fail  to  realise  to  sense  that  ''which 
eye  hath  not  seen«  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,"  it 
can  impress  by  idealisations,  and  there 
can  be  no  more  stimulative  heart-wor- 
ship than  by  the  imitation  of  beauty 
witn  which  God  has  adorned  and  sur- 
rounded man,  and  which  he  alone 
seems  created  to  enjoy,  appreciate,  and 
imitate.  Nor,  however  the  practice 
of  the  arts  may  vary  in  different  ages, 
not  although  they  may  to  centuries 
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retroffrade  througb  the  servility  of 
schools,  can  the  Spirit  of  art  die  out 
amongst  men,  or  fail  to  be  linked  in 
its  developments  with  the  great  epochs 
of  humanity.  The  more  fully  modern 
investigations  disinter  the  facts  of  by- 
gone periods^  the  more  fully  is  the  hu- 
manismg  power  of  art,  and  its  necessity 
as  an  agent  in  universalising  thought, 
through  comprehensible  expression,  es- 
tablished. The  painted  cave  temples 
of  Hindostan  affirm  the  proposition 
as  fully  as  the  glories  of  the  Vatican  ; 
the  huge  Pyramid,  or  the  Ilypostyle 
Hall  of  Kamac,  as  effectively  as  the 
Parthenon  of  Greece,  the  Basilica  of 
Rome,  or  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  Church, 
inexplicably  eloquent. 

But  whilst  the  vitality  of  art  is  in* 
extinguishable,  its  progress  may  not 
be  constantly  observable,  nor  can  it  be 
tested  by  the  same  laws  as  science.  In 
the  latter,  each  new  discovery  is  a  basis 
for  further  experiment  and  discovery, 
and  every  explorer  through  the  illimi- 
table fields  of  discovery  has  the  whole 
mass  of  discovered  knowledge  to  start 
with.  Not  so  the  artist,  whose  every 
onward  step  must  be  not  in  the  traces, 
or  by  the  aid  of  others,  but  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  force  of  original  genius ; 
by  persevering  study,  and  unfailing  in- 
diistiy,  he  must  master  the  discoveries 
of  other  men  by  a  process  as  tedious, 
perchance,  as  that  which  they  went 
through,  a  process  through  which  the 
achievements  of  others  can  but  little 
facilitate  him.  The  very  mechanical 
excellence  of  imitation,  or  construe 
tion,  which  ^ives  power  and  beauty  to 
art,  limits  m  some  degree  its  range ; 
it  limits  its  spiritual  range  by  its  ma- 
terial necessities — necessities  involving 
80  large  an  amount  of  peculiar  me- 
chanical aptitude  and  individual  ac- 
quirement. Again,  in  science,  any 
new  discovery  is  not  only  a  facility, 
but  a  stimulus  to  progress,  whilst  the 
material  excellence  already  achieved  in 
the  arts  becomes  too  oHen  the  object 
for  imitation,  rather  than  competition 
—the  goal  rather  than  the  distancG- 
post — the  end  and  aim,  rather  than  the 
mean  of  advancement.  In  science,  the 
goal  is  ever  outof  sight— itis  as  invisible 
as  The  Incomprehensible  towards  whom 
it  tends;  our  greatest  advances  in  it 
seem  but  to  shew  us  new  regions  to 
explore.  Art  has  impulses  as  high, 
though  it  may  not  have  regions  as  un- 
limited; its  stumbling.blocK,  was  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  Jews — has  been 


that  of  humanity— idolatry— blind 
worship  of  the  realisation,  rather  than 
search  after  the  Spirit. 

In  no  branch  of  art  has  the  golden 
calf  of  servility  been  more  abasingly 
set  up  for  worship,  or  on  less  rational 
grounds,  than  in  Architecture.  One 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  idealised 
perfections  of  the  human  figure  achieved 
by  the  Grecian  sculptors  should  have 
been  ever  after  received,  by  the  Cauca- 
sian race  of  men  at  least,  as  the  type 
of  human  beauty ;  but  though  the  same 
meed  of  excellence  may  be  accorded  to 
the  Parthenon  or  any  other  temple,  an 
excellence  3ui  generis,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  lor  centuries  afterwards, 
in  every  clime,  men  should  have  had 
no  other  aim  than  to  imitate,  pilfer, 
combine,  overlay,  and  deface  these 
types  of  particular  excellence,  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
have  been  sought  to  be  forced.  This 
we  say  is  hard  to  conceive,  seeing  that 
the  demand  for  new  architecture,  for  a 
development  of  art,  suited  to  new  pur- 
poses and  phases  of  social  life,  is  a 
perpetuity  with  man.  Until  a  new 
spirit  spnngs  up — not  a  spirit  for  fan- 
tastic eccentricity,  but  for  earnest  ori- 
ginality, the  arts — and  their  highest 
mfiuences,  must  be  in  abeyance.  To 
discover  a  new  ornament — a  new  va- 
riety in  proportions — a  new  order — ^has 
been  the  unphilosophic  ambition  of 
men  who  have  groaned  under  the  con- 
tinued servile  imitativeness  of  art. 

As  if  any  order,  Doric,  Ionic,  or 
Corinthian,  was  ever  so  invented — as 
if  they  were  not  the  graduated  results 
of  some  necessity — some  want  in  ar- 
chitecture, to  supply  which  generation 
after  generation  toiled  and  studied  until 
the  want  was  supplied — the  order  per- 
fected I  It  is  by  a  far  more  expanded 
philosophy  of  aim  that  architecture, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  be  advanced. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  minds  of  men 
directed  now  more  than  ever  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  difiiision  of  this  philo- 
sophy, and  that  the  possibility  of  a  new 
art  era,  commensurate  with  the  science 
of  modern  times,  is  a  problem  occupy- 
ing and  axuiously  discussed  by  refined 
and  profound  thmkers.  And  this  not 
in  the  narrow  spirit  of  inquiry  whether 
we  can  equal  or  rival  the  material 
beauty  of  the  ancient  sculptors,  the 
mythical  profundity  and  earnestness  of 
the  early  Christian  painters — whether 
we  can  realise  the  lost  perfection  of 
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Apelles'  arty  or  surpass  the  mytholo- 
gical indeoencies  and  witching  colouring 
of  the  classicist  painters ;  not  whether 
we  can  invent  a  new  order,  or  substan- 
tiate the  acanthus  and  flower-pot  fable, 
but  whether  we  can  satisfj^  the  m^B- 
terious  craving  of  men's  minds  for  the 
development  of  fine  art,  in  harmony 
with  tne  spirit  of  the  age,  and  suited 
to  its  necessities. 

In  the  first  rank  of  teachers  of  this 
philosophy  of  art  progress,  we  find  a 
very  onginal,  bold,  out-spoken  theorist 
— a  theorist,  inasmuch  as  he  propounds 
a  great  proposition  in  the  affirmative 
of  possibiii^,  which  time  alone  can 
solve ;  but  a  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  achievements 
of  architecture,  by  ocular  study  of  its 
monuments  through  all  portions  of  the 
earth.  There  is  somethmg  refreshing 
in  the  way  Mr.  Fergusson*  attacks  time- 
hallowed  prejudices,  and  girds  his  loins 
for  the  contestwhich  such  daring  is  sure 
to  involve ;  and  there  is  much  that  is  in* 
structive  and  suggestive  in  the  broad 
princii>les  which  he  promul^tes,  and 
the  points  of  view  from  which  he  re- 
gards objects  which  familiarity  or  habit 
may  have  rendered  to  most  men,  if  not 
contemptible,  yet  of  little  note. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  present 
volume,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  attempted 
a  somewhat  abstruse,  but  novel  and 
curious  classification  of  sdenoes  and 
arts ;  "  meanine  by  the  former,  a  hunom 
ledge  of  all  that  nature  does  witkatU 
man*$  tutervetUion ;  by  the  latter,  a 
knowledge  of  all  those  modUicatiani  thai 
man  works  on  nature's  prodnetions :"  he 
reviews  the  present  evils  and  impedi- 
ments  to  progress  and  refinement ;  he 
admits,  as  remedial  suggestions,  the 
priest's  call  for  more  churches  and  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  the  jurist's 
legislative  reform,  the  physician's  de- 
mand for  sanitary  improvements,  and 
the  political  economist's  science  of  ac- 
cumulation, and  distributing  wealth, 
and  fiicilitation  of  intercourse  between 
nations. 

"All  these  are  excellent  measures  in 
tbemselveti  and  so  are  ten  thousand  others, 
any  one  of  which  it  would  be  wrong  to 
neglect:  bat  before  all  thisi  would  answer — 


Cultivate  the  sdenoes  anJ  the  artn ;  nopoivr 
fiuth, — ^no  real  and  permanent  good  can  be 
effected  except  from  an  improvcmcBt  eC 
knowledge ;  no  higher  or  more  elevmtcd  tone 
can  be  given  on  the  all-important  sabjecct 
of  morals  or  religion,  except  by  imparting  a 
higher  degree  <^  rvilioeroent,  and  a  beets 
appreciation  of  the  purely  beaotifol,  to  the 
public  mind.  This  hist  is»or  at  least  aboaU 
be — the  true  mission  of  art ;  and  wen  arc 
so  cultivated  and  based  on  knoirladge^  «e 
should  have  higher  aims  and  nobler  gwu  puses 
then  we  now  have,  and  we  might  be  strag- 
gling forward  towards  the  Divinity  inmmi 
of  grovelling  In  error  and  nnoertainij,  as  «• 
are  DOW  doing. 

**  Were  the  minds  of  the  oppcr 
this  country  thoroughly  ImUied 
truths  of  science,  and  earnest  in  their  pamat, 
they  would  not  require  to  waste  in  dt«ripa> 
tion  and  frivolity  that  energy  wbkfa  ml^ 
be  so  fiir  better  employed  on  higher 
and  were  they  to  cultivate  Intellectnal 
they  would  find  hi  it  a  Ikr  higher 
lasting  gratification  than  in  thoee 
sensuji  beauty  in  which  alone  they 
dulge.  Their  wealth  and  Inxory, 
being  the  unmitigated  evil 
quenily  denounced,  woukl  enable 
approach  as  nearly  to  a  state  of 
perfection  as  it  is  posiuble  for  men  to 
ceive;  their  power  so  emplojred  woqM  be  s 
blesMng  to  themselves  and  all  aroaSMl 
as  it  would  give  tliem  the  means  of 
tliemselves  above  their  feUow-nen, 
of  setting  an  example  which  the 
daises  would  not  be  long  in  fitOovi^g.'* 
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In  thus  assaming  ibr  the  sdeRcv  ei 
iEsthetics  a  place,  only  weeond  t» 
Ethics,  our  anUiorwill  nodoabt  $unk 
the  prejudices  of  most  of  kit  rtnAsrx 
But  when  we  reflect  how  tnttmately  tW 
operations  of  mind  are  oonnectcd  vid^ 
it  not*  to  a  ffteai  degreet  deoenikt 
upon,  sensual  unpreasioas*  and  ham  fisr 
it  is  on  the  side  of  smse  tint  ■■■ 
ffravitates  towards  the  benst  of  the 
field,  we  shall  soon  see  how 
the  cultivation  of  pnro  taste ; 
study  of  the  beautifol  in  all 
calculated  to  refine  the  homan 
and  to  fit  man  for  a  more  anient 
just  appreciation  of  its  Divine 
The  uneducated  peasant,  who  ck«s 
a  scanty  subsistenee  from  the 
but  grand  monntain  side,  ahhssigh 
more  simple,  perdianee,  and  gnjlrlwi 


*  **  An  Historical  Inquiry  Into  the  True  Principles  of  Beaaty  in  Ait, 
Beference  to  Architecture.**    By  James  Feignaeon,  Eeq^  Architect,  Anthor  of 
on  the  An.  lent  Topography  of  Jerusalem,**  '*  Picturesque  lUnstrationa  of 
tare  in  HIndostan,'*  kc.  Itc   London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Groa,  sad  ~ 
1849. 
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than  the  denizen  of  the  town,  sees 
nothing  in  the  deep  ^len  or  cloud- 
capped  hill  but  so  much  earth  ;  his 
sensations  are  chiefly  of  cold  or  hunger 
— of  awe  or  superstitious  dread^  when 
the  storm  rages,  or  night  covers  all 
with  gloom.  When  the  sun  shines  and 
streamlets  sparkle  in  his  light,  the  poor 
man's  heart  is  glad  within  him,  from 
some  physical  sensation  which  he  com- 
prehends not,  nor  knows  how  to  inves- 
tigate. The  educated  eye  recognises  a 
thousand  beauties  of  form  and  colour ; 
the  ear  is  gladdened  with  the  rush  df 
waters  and  the  harmonious  hum  of 
nature  ;  sense  is  refreshed  with  odours 
of  wild  flowers,  and  the  soul  of  man, 
through  means  of  these  refined  percep- 
tions,  18  elevated  to  a  grateful  sense  of 
the  bounty  of  God  in  all  creation,  and 
from  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
principles  evolved  as  secondary  causes 
to  reject  the  grovelling  fallacies  of 
superstition. 

Strange  it  seems,  indeed,  that  facuL 
ties  which,  properly  cultivated,  tend  so 
directly  to  tne  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment of  man,  should  be  so  entirely 
overlooked  in  all  systems  of  ^neral 
education ;  and,  in  these  countnes,  at 
least,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  or  in  art  should  have 
found  no  appointed  place  in  the  course 
of  study  proposed,  even  for  the  most 
highly  educated.  Mr.  Fergusson  dwells 
strongly  upon  the  want  of  this  educa- 
tion ;  he  admits  the  extension  of  schools 
of  design,  and  galleries  of  art ;  but  yet, 
he  urges,  '*  what  is  most  wanted  is  a 
better  style  of  education  of  the  upper 
classes ;"  and  he  is  right.  Not  a  mere 
dilettante  smattering  of  pictures,  sta- 
tues, or  buildings,  but  a  thorou^hlpr 
science-based  knowledge  of  the  prmci- 
ples  of  beauty,  whether  as  revealed 
throughout  creation,  or  imitated  in  the 
works  of  man. 

In  his  classification  of  knowledge, 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  curiously  linked  Sie 
highest  object  of  universal  science. 
Theology,  with  the  humblest  of  An- 
thropic  arts ;  and  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  latter,  which  he  terms  Esthetic 
Arts,  as  being  immediatelv  connected 
with  the  senses,  he  somewhat  quaintly 
enumerates  Gastronomy  and  rerfum. 
ery,  as  the  fine  arts  resulting  from 
Taste  and  Smell,  as  directly  as  Lumor. 
phics  and  Euchroniatics — beauty  of 
form  and  colour— result  from  the  com- 
bined senses  of  Touch  and  Sight,  or 
music  from  Hearing. 


We  are  far  from  undervaluing  either 
the  art  of  Ude,  or  the  distillation  of 
ndUefleurs;  but  whatever  degree  of 
knowledge  or  skill  the  cook  or  perfumer 
may  require,  the  arts  themselves  pos- 
sess so  little  ot  the  divinior  aliquodp 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  fine  arts, 
so  usually  called,  as  in  our  opinion 
scarcely  to  elevate  them  out  of  the 
merely  technic  or  useful  arts;  and 
whilst  we  admit,  with  our  author, 
"  that  a  man  who  gives  good  dinners 
is  one  whose  acquaintance  is  more 
sought  after  than  one  who  has  only  a 
gallery  of  fine  painting,  or  who  is  re- 
markable himself  for  his  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  a  higher  class  of  beau- 
ty," we  recognise  in  this  fact  no  ap- 
predation  of  a  fine  art,  but  a  natural 
craving  for  the  indulgence  of  appetite. 
The  b^t  cookery  possesses  no  essential 
intellectuality  to  distinguish  it  firom 
plain  cooking,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
very  simple  and  seneral  anthropic  art 
brought  to  a  hi^  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  as  an  art,  receiving  no  new 
element  to  rank  it  amongst  Uie  spiri- 
tualinng  ministers  to  man,  it  is  a  re- 
fined, not  a  fine  art.  Not  so  in  painting, 
which,  as  a  technic  art,  covers  any 
eiven  material  with  a  mass  of  colour 
for  protection  or  ornament,  but  as  a 
fine  art  pleases,  suggests  and  teaches ; 
and  it  appears  that  by  this  test  of  in- 
tellectual power,  or,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
designates  it,  phonetic  power,  commu- 
nication of  thought,  can  the  true  line 
of  demarcation  be  drawn  between  use- 
ful and  fine  art. 

There  is  much,  however,  instructive 
in  this  connexion  of  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  Mr.  Ferg:usson  derives  from  it  a 
mode  of  testing  the  rank  which  any 
work  of  art  should  hold,  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  its  technic,  aesthetic,  or 
phonetic  elements ;  and  he  applies  this 
art  with  happy  effect  to  the  works  of 
architecture,  as  his  own  words  will  best 
convey  to  the  reader  :.— 

**  If  we  Apply  the  same  numerical  mode  of 
criticism  to  buildings,  we  shall  find  that 
sacb  as  the  P3rnimid8  of  Egypt — though 
technically  magnificent  beyond  all  the  bniM- 
ings  of  tlie  world — ^have  very  little  aesthetic, 
and  scarcely  1  of  phonetic  vidue.  The  great 
temple  of  fiaalbec--and,  indeed,  the  greater 
number  of  the  Roman  temples — I  should 
feel  inclmed  to  class  as  6  for  the  mechanical 
excellencies  of  size  and  construction,  4  for 
beauty  of  form  and  detail,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  2  for  any  expression  of  religion 
01  intellect  ih«^'  may  possess,  making  up  30 
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for  their  artistic  yalae.  Cologne  Cathedral 
may  be  expreened  as  5,  4,  3,  or  23 ;  Rheims, 
or  indeed  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Gothic  Cathe- 
dra], as  5,  3,  4,  or  23.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athens  is  perhaps  the  roost  perfect  building 
we  possess;  and  its  teclmical  merits  I  as- 
sume in  consequence  as  4 ;  its  beanty  of  form 
and  colour,  assuming  tlie  latter  to  be  restored, 
as  4  also,  and  its  phonetic  expression,  not 
only  through  its  technic  and  ssthetic  per- 
fection, but  alfio  by  means  of  its  purely  pho- 
netic sculpture  and  painting,  to  be  of  about 
the  same  extent.  I  can,  at  the  same  time, 
easily  fancy  a  building  so  completely  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
such  as  a  mausoleum  or  monument,  or  foun- 
tain, for  instance,  where  the  phonetic  mode 
of  expression  would  so  completely  predomi- 
nate as  to  give  it  a  higher  value  in  the 
classification  than  24  ;  but  then  I  should  be 
inclined  to  class  it  with  sculpture,  or  painting, 
not  as  an  object  of  ahshitecture,  which  must 
here  have  become  a  eubordinatc  art" 

The  great  plan  of  the  Introductory 
portion  of  this  book  h,  to  place  statis- 
tically before  the  reader  the  theory  of 
art — to  shew  the  place  which  the  fine 
arts  should  hold  in  human  knowledge — 
in  what  their  excellence  consists;  to 
shew  that  the  arts  "  are  not  dead  but 
sleeping;"    to  stimulate  to  their  re- 
newed vitality  bv  the  expression  of  a 
strong  faith  in  their  ultimate  success, 
lilr.  Fergusson  cannot  indeed  foretell 
"what  precise  form  of  utterance  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  may  assume; 
but  he  regards  (he  field  for  architecture 
as  ample  and  well  defined,  if  man  will 
but  give  up  copying,  and  dare  to  create. 
But  this  greatness  of  aim  in  any  indi- 
vidual he  regards  as  nugatory,  if  the 
mind  of  the  age  be  not  enlightened  to 
appreciate,  nay,  to  demand,  such  a  di- 
rection of  artistic  genius.     lie  points 
out  the  necessity  of  a  highly  educated 
class  of  society  devoting  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  the  arts  ;  he  traces  the 
excellence  of  the  several  art  eras  to  the 
steadily-pursued  purpose  of  generation 
after  generation   aiming   to    produce 
some  desired  excellence.    Without  ad- 
mitting that  the  parallelism  of  progress 
between  science  and  the  arts  holds  to 
the  full  extent  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
claims,  and  for  the  reason  we  have  al- 
readv  given,  the  technic  difficulties  and 
excellences  of  the  arts,  we  think  there 
is  something  striking  and  philosophic 
in  the    following   illustration  of  his 
theory  of  art  progress  :— 

"  If,  indeed,  we  study  the  history  of  any  one 
of  our  cathedrals,  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 


quest to  that  of  the  Beformation,  or  daring 
the  period  when  art  was  a  living,  earnest 
utterance,  we  should  And  that  it  was  only- 
want  of  means  that  prevented  our  forefathers 
from  pulling  down  and  obliterating  every 
trace  of   what    had    been  done   by  their 
immediate  ancestors.     Wherever  a  building 
fell  to  decay,  or  a  prelate  lived  sufficiently- 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  to  undertake  the 
work,  naves,  choirs,  aisles,  towers,  all  wera 
swept  most  ruthlessly  away,  and  replaced  by 
the  newest  designs, — the  latest  faahions  of 
the  day.     They  despised  the  works  executed 
a  few  years  before  their  time,  just  as  our 
present  engineers  despise  the  works  of  their 
fathers,  because  they  have  improved  upon 
and  advanced  beyond  them ;   they  exulted 
in  their  progress  and  were  fhll  of  hope,  and 
the  resnlt  was  such  success  as  humbles  us, 
and  makes  us  despair  of  rivalling  them. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  How  is  this  syatem 
to  be  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  present  day  ? 
One  instance  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  expUili 
what  is  meant  by  this,  as  the  claddation 
belongs  to  the  conclusion  of  this  work.    Sup- 
posing some  church-building  society  were  to 
determine  to  erect  a  modem  English  church, 
which    should    not  be    either  Grecian    or 
Gothic,  or  indeed  any  other  style,  but  simply 
the  beat  possible  edifice  for  the  performance 
of  the  Anglican-Protestant  form  of  worship : 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  procure  in 
England  a  design  fur  such  an  edifice,  but  a 
good  premium  would  produce  several  at- 
tempts.   Suppose  the  best  chosen  and  car- 
ried into  effect     No  sooner  is  it  built  than 
it  b  easy  to  perceive  its  defects;  it  is  too 
high  or  too  low,  not  sufficiently  lighted,  or 
there  is  a  glare  in  one  part  and  obscurity  in 
anutlier;  it  is  not  adapted  for  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  ministrant,  or  for  seeing  the 
Ber\'ioe ;    the  cornices  are  too  heavy,   the 
ornaments  inappropriate,  and  so  on.      But 
let  the  society,  after  having  carefully  noted 
and  judged  of  all  these  imperfections,  employ 
the  same  architect,  or  another,  to  build  a 
second  church,  in  which  they  will  be  re- 
medied as  far  as  tlie  case  admits  of,  few  can 
doubt  but  that  the  second  church  will  be  an 
improvement  on  tlie  first:   a  third  might 
remedy  many  defect^s  that  still  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  second,   but  if  this  mode  of 
elimination  of  defects  were  steadily  pursued 
through   a    (%rics    of — say  ten — successive 
churches,  without  swerving  to  the  right  ot 
to  the  left,  but  steadily  striving  to  produce 
the  be&t  possible  church,  the  tenth  would 
certainly  be  a  very  jierfect  building ;  and  if 
the  same  system  were  pursued  for  a  century 
by  a  hundred  architects,  with  the  chance  of 
one  or  two  men  of  more  than  ordinary  talents 
and  taste  arising  among   them,   with   our 
means  of  construction,  and  the  information 
we  may  acquire  from  all  preceding  styles,  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  we  might 
easily  do  better  than  ever  was  done  before ; 
and  by  the  time  we  have  bnilt  the  genius  and 
experiencA^  not  of  one  or  two  men,  but  of  a 
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hundred  or  A  thou&«nd|  into  the  walU  of  oar 
church,  we  shall  have  something  that  no  one 
man  has  done  or  can  do.  This  is,  at  all 
events,  the  identical  sj'stem  that  was  parsued 
in  the  middle  ages,  only  on  a  scale  I  have 
not  even  ventured  to  suggest ;  it  led  to  noble 
results,  and  with  us  might  lead  to  far  nobler 
ones.** 


Having,  in  his  introduction,  mapped 
out  the  leading  countries  in  the  world 
of  human  know led<re,  and  assumed  its 
true  position  for  fine  art,  our  author 

Erooceds  to  sustain  his  theory  by  the 
istory  of  art  from  its  monuments,  and 
the  correlative  evidence  of  history. 
The  groat  body  of  the  present  volume 
is  occupied,  therefore,  with  the  history 
of  Kgyptian,  Asiatic,  Grecian,  Etru- 
rian, and  Koman  architecture,  and 
correlative  arts ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  from  the  earliest  social  develop- 
ments, architecture  was  in  all  nations 
the  principal  art,  and  sculpture  and 
painting  the  eloquent  fdds  oi  architec- 
tural utterance,  rather  than  distinct 
or  independent  arts.  The  object 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  proposes  by  his 
history  of  art,  is  not  a  mere  detail  of 
monuments,  an  anatomical  museum  of 
the  mouldering  fossils  of  art,  chrono- 
logically arranged,  but  rather  he  has 
sought  to  link  these  diyecta  membra 
into  a  history  of  human  thought  and 
action ;  to  shew  how  far  the  art 
achievements  of  each  distinct  age,  or 
people,  were  the  embodiments  of  mo< 
tives — the  results  of  distinct  aim ;  how 
they  influenced,  and  now  represent  the 
progressive  civilisation  of  man.  There 
IS  much  learned  research,  and  patient 
practical  investigation,  and  originality 
of  thought,  evinced  throughout  the 
T?hole  work,  which,  although  a  large 
volume,  is  but  the  flrst  part  of  an  ex. 
tensive  work.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
originality  borders  on  eccentricity,  and 
it  may  appear  that  the  anticipations 
of  art  regeneration  are  rather  fervid. 
Hopeful  imaginings,  than  categorical 
deductions  from  the  premises  of  argu- 
ment  laid  down ;  yet  we  think  no  one 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work 
without  being  invigorated  by  the  truth- 
fulness  of  its  purpose,  or  without  a 
freshened  confidence  in  the  prosjiects 
of  art  development,  whenever  public 
enlightenment  shall  make  such  de- 
velopment a  necessity. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  the  great  secret : 
the  fine  arts  must  become  a  national 
intellectual  necessity — they  can  never 


be,  as  they  were  anterior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  alphabets,  almost  a  physical  ne- 
cessity, nor  the  indispensable  moral 
agents  which  they  were  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  printing ;  out  as  purely 
intellectual  enjoyments,  their  refining 
influences  can  be  made  available  to 
social  advancement ;  indeed,  were  the 
public  mind  educated  to  the  demand^ 
to  the  highest  social  advancement. 
Throughout  continental  Europe,  the 
value  of  such  education  is  highly  ap- 
preciated,  and  the  greatest  tacilities 
aflbrded  by  public  galleries  and  art 
schools ;  and  even  by  combining  some 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  their  history, 
and  principles,  with  all  liberal  educa- 
tion. In  tliese  island  countries  we  are 
only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  education — education  without 
which  the  progress  of  art  is  impossible 
— with  which,  almost  illimitable.  We 
have  been  so  slow  to  perceive  the  value 
of  art  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
that  we  have  neglected  it  utterly,  or 
fostered  it  with  niggard  care  j  at  length 
the  li^ht  has  dawned  upon  us,  that  art 
can  give  an  increased  mercantile  value 
to  material — nay,  that  in  some  articles 
of  commerce  the  material  is  as  nought 
to  the  fine  art  value ;  and  so  we  have 
commenced,  certainly  not  with  the 
highest  aim,  nor  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
facilitate  public  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts.  However,  it  is  the  point  of  the 
wedffe  in,  and  we  may  trust  to  see  the 
whole  mechanical  force  yet  rendered 
available.  One  certain  result  of  ex- 
tending, on  a  liberal  scale,  education 
to  the  masses,  is  the  search  afler  it  by 
the  upper  classes,  were  it  only  to  keep 
themselves  upper ;  wo  may,  therefore, 
ere  long,  expect  to  find  the  upper 
classes  of  society  cultivating,  as  the 
Greeks  did,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  as 
a  necessary  branch  of  polite  education. 
AVe  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find 
our  collegiate  institutions  yielding  to 
the  oft- urged  advice  of  the  lovers  of 
art,  acknowledging  the  utility  of  beauty, 
by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties 
with  which  man  is  endowed  for  its  en- 
joyment, and  establishing  professor- 
ships  of  an  sesthetic  faculty.  If  man 
were  a  mere  machine — a  steam-im- 
pelled spinning-jenny — a  locomotive 
engine — a  self-acting  arithmetic,  or 
chess-playing  automaton — placed  in 
this  world  as  he  is,  under  the  agency 
of  external  impressions — an  esthetic 
faculty,  a  capacity  of  sensation,  would 
be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  his  organ* 
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isation ;  but  he  is  none  of  these.  Let 
him  strive  eTcr  so  banl  to  reduce  him- 
self to  this  utilitarian  condition,  he 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  impulses 
of  nature ;  he  cannot  altogether  con- 

auer  the  promptings  of  sense,  whether 
ley  lead  him  to  revel  in  the  beau- 
tiful, to  appreciate  the  order,  har- 
mony, and  perfection  of  the  material 
world,  or  to  sink  himself  to  the  brute 
level  of  animal  condition  by  sensual 
excess;  nor  can  he  endue  any  me- 
chanical invention  of  his  own  with  this 
faculty.  Locke  distinguishes  animal 
from  vegetable  life  by  its  sentient  fa- 
culty; and  man  stands  aloof  in  the 
animal  scale  by  his  power  of  reason, 
or  by  ratiocinated  speech.  There  may 
be  some  assumption  in  man's  dogmatic 
distinction  between  reason  and  instinct, 
or  at  least  in  his  exclusive  appropria- 
tion of  the  former  as  his  privuege ;  a 
faculty  of  induction  from  facts,  of  com- 

{)arison,  is  evident  in  man^  of  the 
ower  animals,  that  mi<sht  fairly  com- 
pete, in  its  degree,  vrith  man's  pre- 
scriptive right ;  but  man  alone,  of  all 
created  beings,  possesses  reason ino:  fa- 
culties to  the  degree  of  controlling, 
cultivating,  or  educating  his  own  sen- 
sations,  or  moulding  to  his  powerful 
will  the  capacities  oi  other  animals. 

Education,  as  a  system,  must  be  im- 
perfect, which  neglects  the  development 
of  any  faculty  or  series  of  faculties.  To 
oppose  their  development,  because  we 
cannot  see  their  immediate  use,  would 
be  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  man's 
omniscient  Creator.  To  reject  silver 
or  gold,  because  iron  is  more  plentiful 
or  more  malleable  to  every-day  de- 
mands, would  be  folly ;  t<o  despise  the 
diamond,  the  ruby,  or  the  agate,  be- 
cause granite  and  limestone  are  in 
more  general  demand,  and  of  more 
permanent  utility,  would  be  to  invert 
the  established  experiences  and  doc- 
trines of  all  commerce.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  the  practice :  silver  and  gold, 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  are  pre- 
cious by  reason  of  their  rarity,  rather 
than  of  their  intrinsic  excellence.  So  it 
may,  or  ought  to  be,  predicated  of 
man's  more  elevated  faculties;  those 
qualities  of  sentient  delicacy  which  are 
truly  the  elements  of  refinement  and 
civilisation — qualities  more  capable  of 
polish  than  of  enduring  use — delicate 


tendrils,  easily  trained  and  gradually 
brought  to  bloom,  but  as  easily,  and 
more  frequently,  in  this  age  of  utiHta- 
rian  ascendancy^  crushed  in  the  bud. 

We  live  in  a  very  beautiful  world. 
The  art-loving  Greeks  identified  beau- 
ty with  it ;  they  called  it  kosmos. 
Whether  we  regard  the  loveliness  of 
the  physical  world  in  its  impression  of 
unconscious  pleasure  on  our  senses,  or 
moral  reaction  on  our  souls,  its  in- 
fluences are  links  that  bind  us  to  the 
Incomprehensible — the  Incomprehen- 
sible whose  ''shadow  is  the  sun," 
whose  essence  is  goodness,  whose  type 
is  beauty. 

To  cultivate  the  principles  of  beauty, 
and  the  philosophy  of  art,  is  surely 
worthy  of^an  enhghtened  age — 

**  A  thing  of  beauty  it  a  joy  for  ever.** 

The  search  after  beauty,  the  analysis 
of  its  principles,  are  the  search  after 
and  analysis  of  truth ;  as  such  they 
have,  from  remote  ages,  occupied  the 
minds  of  gifted  and  cultivated  men. 
Perhaps,  of  all  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, concerning  none  other  have  less 
satisfactory  results  been  arrived  at. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Da  Vinci, 
Winkelmann,  Burke,  Hogarth,  Price, 
Payne  Knight,  Alison,  et  mnlti  alii, 
have  written  of  beauty,  it  is  as  inca- 
pable as  ever  of  reduction  to  a  simple 
definition.  But  all  these  men  have 
opened  new  fields  of  contemplation, 
have  cultivated  taste,  and  educated 
men's  minds  to  the  perception  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  graceful,  the  sublime, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  perfect ;  and, 
surely,  the  science  which  has  so  occu- 
pied gifted  men,  is  worthy  of  a  pro- 
founder  study  than  it  receives  in  our 
days.  Esthetics  should  take  a  place 
along  with  Ethics  and  Physics  in  all 
educ;ition. 

With  these  convictions  we  welcome 
such  pioneers  of  art  progress  in  the 
field  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
and  Mr.  Twining,  whose  latest  work, 
•*  The  Philosophy  of  Painting,"  is  now 
before  us — a  work  very  well  calculated 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
reader ;  one  likewise  to  which  the  pro- 
fessional artist  may  have  recourse  with 
advantage.*  The  theory  of  beauty,  or 
rather,  the  variotis  theories,  as  develop- 
ed in  the  works  of  distinguished  writers. 


•  "  On  Uie  Philos'^phy  of  Painting  :  a  Tlitiux?ticttl  ami  Practical  Treatise/'  &c.     J5y  lienrv 
Twiulogt  Esq. 
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arc  siflcdy  analysed,  or  condensed  iu 
the  introductory  portion  of  this  work, 
as  being  preparative  for  the  practice 
of  art ;  the  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devot^  to  the  rules  deducible  for  prac- 
tical purpose  from  these  theories  of 
Taste,  Grace,  and  Beauty,  and  from 
observations  of  nature  and  study  of  the 
various  schools ;  whilst  the  third  por- 
tion of  the  volume  contains  some  jB^ene- 
ral,  and,  for  the  most  part,  judicious 
observations  on  the  principles  of  per- 
spective, both  as  regards  the  true  point 
of  view  from  which  to  behold  nature 
with  advantage,  and  from  which  to  re- 
ceive the  intended  impression  of  artists' 
productions.  The  author  has,  perhaps, 
fallen  somewhat  into  the  dinuseness 
which  the  amateur  writers  on  any  art 
or  science  are  liable  to,  occasionally 
amplifying  the  importance  of  minor 
details,  rather  than  enforcing  essential 
principles  in  condensed  expression ; 
but,  throughout,  his  leading  principles 
are  good,  and  the  aim  of  tiis  worjL  is 
excellent  in  seeking  to  direct  men's 
minds  to  the  philosophy  of  art,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  scientific  exercise  of  mind, 
which  should  direct  the  practical  opera- 
tions from  the  highest  to  the  humblest 
walk  of  imitative  art.  The  space  we 
have  to  spare  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Twining's  work,  which, 
indeed,  we  could  scarcely  do  well  with, 
out  doing  largely ;  but  we  recommend 
it  for  careful  perusal  to  all  who  really 
wish  to  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the 
world  of  beauty  around  them,  or  to 
bring  the  true  test  of  philosophic  criti- 
cism to  the  painter's  works. 

Whilst  treating  of  the  theory  of  art, 
or  the  science  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, the  treatise  on  *'Form  and  Sound,"* 
by  Thomas  Furdiei  claims  some  notice 
from  US:  it  is  a  critical  inquiry,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Arts,  as  to  whether  the  beauty  of  Form 
and  Sound  is  dependent  on  the  same 
physical  laws ;  it  comprises,  in  fact,  a 
scries  of  papers  read  before  the  Society, 
intended  to  disprove  a  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Hay  in  his  "First 
Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty," 
and  his  essay  on  '*  Ornamental  Design," 
that  <'the  first  principles  of  beauty 
are  the  harmonic  ratios  ; "  and  that 
the  perception  of  these  fixed  ratios, 
whether  by  hearing  or  sight,  "results 


from  a  homogeneous  principle  existing 
in  external  nature,  to  the  operations 
of  which  the  internal  sense  responds. 
This  response  is  called  perception,  and 
the  science  of  aesthetics  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  modes  in  which 
external  objects,  natural  and  artificial, 
affect  this  power  of  the  mind.  Al- 
though the  organs  of  sense  are  various, 
yet  the  mode  in  which  they  act  a{>- 
pears  to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  mathe- 
matical nature ;  so  that  the  effects  of 
the  object  on  the  subject"  (t.  e.  the 
effect  of  the  objects  of  external  nature 
on  the  mind)  "  are  either  harmonious 
or  discordant,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  this  principle  is  exhibited  and 
responded  to." 

On  the  assumption  of  this  mathema- 
tical principle  of  form  addressing  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  as  harmonised 
sounds  do  through  ear,  Mr.  Hay,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Furdie's  account,  has 
sought  to  establish  teachable  laws 
of  Beauty,  and  Mr.  Purdie  seeks  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any 
such  laws,  and  the  insufficiency,  if  not 
total  error,  of  "  mathematicid  princi- 
ple" of  perception  as  a  basis  for  the 
superstructure. 

That  all  creation  has  an  aim  and  a 
fixed  principle,  none  but  the  wildest 
disciples  of  the  philosophy  of  chance 
will  deny ;  that  all  physical  phenomena 
result  from  immutable  causes,  and  are 
ruled  by  inevitable  laws  of  order  and 
harmony,  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
even  by  man's  finite  science  and  obser- 
vation.  The  fixed  planet  is  not  more 
true  to  its  ordained  course  than  is  the 
comet  to  its  eccentricity ;  the  floating 
nebulsB  in  the  remotest  reiedms  of  space 
are  as  progressively  condensed  into 
new  worlds  as  geological  science  has 
shown  the  rocky  crust  of  earth  to  have 
been  formed;  Light  and  Dark,  Good 
and  Evil,  Beauty  and  Deformity  are 
generated  and  exist  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  inscrutable  but  fixed 
Volition ;  to  call  this  Volition  of  the 
Creator  a  mathematical  principle  is, 
in  some  degree,  to  degrade  Him  to  the ' 
order  of  the  created,  by  the  supposition 
that  He  works  by  similar  finite  meims. 
Mathematics  are  the  instruments  which 
man  has  wrought  by  observation  for 
further  research ;  they  are  the  science 
of  facts,  by  the  aid  of  which  man 


*  '*  Fonn  and  Soand,"  &c.    By  Thomas  Purdie.    Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
North-bridge.     1819. 
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deduces  or  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of 
other  facts,  "with  a  certainty  as  un- 
erring  as  the  original  facts  are  true; 
by  the  aid  of  this  science  man  is  carried 
through  a  vast  field  of  knowledge,  and 
learns  to  estimate  the  relations  and 
comparative  proportions  of  physical 
objects ;  but  oi  the  real  purpose  or  the 
principles  of  construction — the  true 
principles  of  Beauty,  it  can  teach  him 
nothing. 

And  here  it  is  that  this  mathematical 
principle  of  perception  is  at  fault,  when 
it  seeks  to  propose  similar  physical  laws 
for  Form  and  Sound — the  latter  being 
in  fact  an  clFect,  that  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  organ  of  perception — 
wliilst  Form  exists  independently  of 
the  organ,  and  as  regards  perception 
is  a  cause  of  emotion,  not  an  eifect. 
Sound  is  just  that  physical  phenomenon 
which  is  measuraole  bv  mathematical 
process — its  intensity,  its  duration,  its 
angles  of  percussion  and  refraction,  if 
we  may  so  term  echo,  are  all  subject  to 
human  observation,  and  consequently 
disposable  into  harmonic  ratios,  where- 
by certain  laws  of  harmony  or  discord 
are  established ;  however,  these  mathe- 
matical principles  are  but  the  least  part 
of  music — its  charm  to  our  senses,  its 
influence  on  our  passions,  its  soul-stir- 
ring excitement,  or  soothing  melan- 
choly, are  dependent  on  fiir  other  laws, 
and  involve  principles  that  elude  the 

rasp  of  human  intellect.   O u  this  point 

[r.  Furdio  is  eloquent :— . 


Si 
1 


"  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Keid  (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  that  the 
beauty  of  harmony  is  entirely  derived  from 
the  relation  it  has  to  agreeable  alicclious  of 
the  mind,  we  might  consider  this  part  of  the 
question  as  definitely  settled.  Certain  it  lit, 
that  to  the  source  indicated,  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  pleasure  which  -we 
derive  from  musical  harmony  Is  due.  That 
spell  of  musical  enchantment  which  causes 
the  heart  to  swell  with  joy  or  grief — which 
brings  the  smile  to  the  check,  or  the  tear- 
drop to  the  eye — can  be  subjected  to  no  laws 
for  Us  production.  The  plaintive  wail  of  the 
iife  at  a  soldier's  funeral,  witli  the  roll  of  the 
mufHed  drum,  will  often  awakin  in  the  soid 
emotions  which  the  most  complete  and  skil- 
ful orchestra,  and  the  most  scientific  com- 
positions, might  fail  to  excite. 

**  Such  plienomena  are,  unquestionably, 
connected  with  that  instinct  of  our  nature 
which  makes  sound  the  vehicle  of  feeling;. 
Each  animal  has  its  own  pecuhar  cry,  ex- 
pressive of  its  passions  or  desires — every 
passion,  however  violent,  has  its  own  voice 
or  soand^^every  emotion,  however  gentl« — 


every  mood  even,  however  shifting  and  vari- 
able, whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  mirth  or 
melancholy—all  have  tlieir  peculiar  notes 
and  accents.  And  the  skill  of  a  musacal 
composer,  therefore,  lies  chiefly  in  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  his  power  of 
giving  expression  to  these  fitful  and  ever- 
changing  emotions  by  which  that  nature  caii 
be  affected.  But  it  is  Impossible  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Reld  is  altogether  right  in  the 
statement  quoted.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
is  a  beauty  in  musical  sounds,  independent 
of  mental  emotion,  as  distinguish^  from 
sense,  and  which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
styled  their  primary  beauty.  It  is  a  result 
of  sensation  alone,  and  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  pidsations  communicated  to  the  organ 
of  hearing.  The  ear  always  vibrates  witli 
the  vibrating  body.  When  the  vibrations  of 
two  bodies  arc  synchronous  or  isodironouis 
t.  e.,  when  they  occur  together  or  at  regular 
intervals,  the  sensation  is  pleasant — jarring 
or  upleasant  when  they  are  not  so. 

**  The  primary  beauty  of  musical  sounds 
is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  based  on  fixed  and 
unchangeable  rules ;  but  they  are  not  rales 
which  have  been  learned  merely  by  theoris- 
ing on  the  subject ;  they  are  founded  in 
nature,  and  insensibly  verify  themselves  in 
the  experience  of  every  one  possessed  of  a 
musical  ear.  It  may  be  that  some  rules  of 
an  arbitrary  character  have  been  engrafted 
on  those  which  are  taught  by  nature,  so  tliat 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  say  how  far 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  the  beauty  of 
music  arises  from  compliance  with  these 
primary  laws,  and  how  far  it  is  modified  by 
iubits  and  associations.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  mere  knowledge  of  theories  can  ever 
enable  any  one  to  produce  a  great  musical 
work  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  living 
theorists  advises  students  to  avoid  theories 
altogether,  as  tending  only  to  confusion,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  works  of  the 
great  masters. 

"  But,  granting  that  the  beauty  of  music 
is  regulated  by  fixed  and  unalterable  nd«», 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  beauty  of  form 
slioutd  bo  so  also;  far  less  docs  it  follow 
that  the  identical  rules  which  govern  the  one 
should  also  govern  the  other. 

"  The  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing  is  altogether  dificrcnt,  and  what 
affects  tlie  one  with  pleasure  is,  judging  from 
that  very  difiercncu,  not  at  all  likely  to  in- 
fiuence  the  other.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
vast  hiatus  to  supply  before  even  a  plausible 
analogy  be  made  out.  What  may  be  true 
in  regard  to  a  science  which  is  subject  to  Uie 
laws  of  acoustics,  may  be,  and  iirdced  is, 
likely  to  be  utterly  false  when  applied  to 
one,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 

"  A  sound,  or  combination  oi  sounds,  al- 
ways reaches  tlie  car  precisely  of  the  same 
pitch  as  when  it  left  the  f«ounding  body.  It 
may  be  stronger  or  fainter,  according  to  the 
distance  it  has  to  travel ;  but  if  it  reach  the 
ear  at  all,  it  is  neither  graver  nor  more  aaite 
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thftti  when  it  was  produced.  The  sensation 
thus  carried  to  the  seosoriam  is,  without  ex- 
ception, always  tliat  which  the  same  note, 
or  combination  of  uote^  is  in  all  cases  caku* 
lated  to  excite.  But  the  pictures  formed  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  by  the  same  object  are 
not  alwa}^}  the  same ;  they  chan;;e  their 
form  and  relative  proportions  with  erery 
change  of  position.  It  can  be  demonstrated, 
with  mathematical  certainty,  that  It  is  only 
in  one  position  that  the  lectures  formed  on 
the  retina  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
jects represented.  Under  a  well  known  law 
of  perspective,  a  circle  is  depicted  on  the 
retina  as  an  oval,  and  an  oval  as  a  circle — a 
s<]UAre  as  an  oblong,  and  an  oblong  as  a 
square — an  obtuse  angle  becomes  acute,  and 
an  acute  one  obtuse.  Any  one  of  them  all, 
if  a  plane  surfiice,  may  be  represented  as  a 
straight  line,  and  a  straight  line  may  be 
gradually  foreshortened  to  a  point  I  have 
already  shewn  that  musical  etftcts  are  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  number 
of  vibrations  belonging  to  each  note  has 
been  ascertained  with  mathematical  aocurac}'. 
What,  then,  can  be  the  vibrations  of  a  circle 
depicted  on  the  eye  as  an  oval,  or  of  a 
straight  line  foreshortened  to  a  point  ?** 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  think 
that  it  hardly  needed  Mr.  Pardie's 
elaborate  course  of  argument  to  dispel 
such  a  **  baseless  vision"  as  Mr.  Hay's 
theory  of  •'  Harmonic  Ratios"  of  form 
and  mathematical  principle  of  percep- 
tioui  a  theory  which  could  only  bo 
based  on  an  equal  scnsuousncss  of  the 
organ  of  sight  to  that  of  the  other 
modes  of  perception.  But  the  ejra 
differs  from  all  tne  other  organs ;  it  is 
the  window  of  the  soul,  whereby  im- 
pressions pass  to  and  fro  with  the 
rapidity  of  light,  whereas  the  car  may- 
be compared  to  a  lon^,  dark  passage, 
through  which  knowledge  gropes  its 
way ;  we  apprehend  by  the  ear,  we 
know  by  the  eye  ;  the  latter  is  moro 
directly  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the 
activity  of  the  eye  to  the  true  ends  of 
perception  being  very  much  dependent 
on  the  co-activity  of  the  mind  ;  in 
short,  it  is  the  highest  and  most  efli- 
ctent  minister  of  the  intellcc!t,  having 
the  widest  twofold  range  of  utility  in 
perception  and  expression,  and  that  it 
may  be  the  better  servant  it  is  the 
least  clogged  with  mere  sensuous  en- 
joyment. 

In  the  operation  of  colour  on  the  eye 
does  the  analogy  to  harmonic  ratios  of 
sound  alone  hold  good  ;  colours  are 
perceivable  and  appreciable  by  the 
sense ;  the  first  operation  is  as  purely 
physical  as  sound  to  the  ear,  and,  how- 


ever the  mind  may  construct  its  own 
enjoyment  of  colours,  by  the  exercise 
of  imagination  or  judgment  in  combi- 
nations,  it  is  dependent  upon  these 
physical  vibrations  which  convey  co- 
tour  to  the  eye,  and  which  establish 
their  effect  upon  the  eye  independently 
of  the  mind.  On  tnis  subject,  Mr. 
Garbett,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Principles  of  Design  in  Architec- 
ture, writes  thus  forcibly  and  to  the 
point: — 

**  The  disooveiy  indeed  of  a  phjraical  reason 
for  these  preferences,  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
senses,  sight  and  hearing, — ^the  discovery  whf 
red  is  more  pleasing  than  brown,  or  blue  than 
grQT,  or  the  sound  of  a  string  than  that  of  a 
stick, — that  is,  the  discoveiy  of  some  deacrib- 
able  quality  common  to  the  red  and  bine  and 
other  colours  of  the  same  class,  and  to  tfaft 
string  and  other  mnslcal  sounds,  which  qua- 
lity Is  not  posaeased  by  the  dull  colours  and 
the  unmusical  noises, — must  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  triumpba  of  inductiva 
science.  It  is  now  perfectly  known  in  what 
thia  difference  conaista,  and,  moreover,  that 
it  is  the  tame  in  both  senses.  For,  aa  both 
light  and  sound  kSBbcL  their  respective  oigana 
by  an  inconceivably  rapid  repetition  of  vibra* 
tions  or  pulsationSi  an,  In  both  cases,  it  la 
found  that  the  pleasurablenesa  of  the  senaa* 
tion,  whetlier  of  sound  or  colour,  increases 
just  in  proportion  as  these  vibrations  are  mora 
regular,  isochronous,  or  equal -timed*— that,  in 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  the  sounds  of 
a  glass  bell,  they  are  perfectly  80,~4ind  that 
the  duller  or  more  dead  the  colour  or  sound 
becomes,  the  more  Irregular  are  these  vibra- 
tions, till,  when  they  are  totally  irregular,  we 
perceive  only  a  sensation,  not  a  pleasurable 
one,  a  wooden  sound  of  no  definite  note,  or  a 
neutral  tint  of  no  definite  ookmr. " 

Having  shown  how  and  why  har« 
mony,  in  colour  and  sound,  depends 
on  the  same  physical  principle,  Mr. 
Garbett  proceeds,  in  a  few  short  sen- 
tences, likewise  to  demolish  this  theory 
of  Mr.  Hay,  as  regards  form;  who, 
however,  finds  himself  in  company 
with  very  respectable  authorities,  such 
AS  Plato  and  Vitruvius,  in  the  Greater 
Hippias  of  the  first,  or  his  discourse 
upon  '*  fieauty,**  in  which  he  supposes 
that  beauty  might  be  a  mere  pleasure 
of  sense;  and  in  the  '<  Natural  Principle 
and  Analogy  of  the  Harmony  of  Form," 
by  the  latter.  We  give  a  &w  extracts 
from  this  pungent  modem  writer, 
whose  work  is  a  nappy  and  useful  con- 
densation  of  thought ;  he  says : — 

**  A  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
physical  harmcny,  whether  in  sound  or  oo- 
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lours,  will  guard  the  reader  against  the  im- 
mense abuse  which  mystics  make  of  tliis  plain 
common-sense  principle,  in  t!ie  theories  of 
what  is  called  proportion  in  architecture ; — 
a  sort  of  beauty  made  easy,  an  artistic  phi- 
losopher's stone,  by  which  baser  productions 
are  to  bo  transmuted  iuto  works  of  art, — 
expressions  of  thought, — without  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  only  by  applying  arithmetical 
rules.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  analogy 
between  sounds  and  colours  is  a  real  one  as 
far  as  it  goes,  there  is  no  sort  of  foundation 
for  the  extension  of  these  ratios  to  the  dimen- 
tiong  of  visible  objects,  except  the  active  ima- 
ginations of  ancient  ill-informed  philosophers, 
who  in  these  speculations  did  their  best  ,while 
their  modem  followers  do  their  worst.  Why 
should  the  height  and  breadth  of  a  window 
have  a  certain  simple  ratio  to  each  other? — 
Because,  says  Vitruvios,  two  strings  of  the 
same  thickness  and  tension,  having  their 
lengths  in  this  same  ratio,  will  yield  concord- 
ant notes.  The  logic  is  truly  admirable ;  but 
it  was  A  very  fair  deduction  for  the  science  of 
that  day,  and  only  unfit  for  the  present  be- 
cause we  happen  to  know  why  the  notes  har- 
monise, and  that  it  is  for  a  reason  which  has 
nothing  at  all  analogous  to  it  in  the  case  of 
the  window.  If  there  be  any  architectural 
analogy,  it  is  in  the  case  of  equally  spaced 
rows  of  objects,  placed  one  tier  over  another, 
as  the  ornamented  mouldings  of  a  cornice, 
which  in  many  ancient  buildings  are  not  (as 
is  DOW  the  universal  practice)  regulated  so  as 
to  harmonise,  t.  «.  so  as  to  have  an  exact 
whole  number  of  leaves  on  one  moulding, 
oomprised  in  the  same  breadth  as  an  exact 
whole  number  of  dentils  in  another  moulding, 
or  of  eggs  and  anchors  in  another.'* 

Again  he  says : — 

**But  a  more  conclusive  argument  still 
is  that  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  appa- 
rent (visual)  proportions,  or  those  of  the 
image  formed  on  the  eye,  vary  with  every 
movement  of  the  spectator,  and  bear  no  con* 
atant  relation  to  the  real  proportions.'' 

The  argument  here  is  coincident 
with  Mr.  furdie's,  as  to  the  effect  of 
perspective,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
answered,  that  as  far,  at  least,  as  hu- 
man  construction,  on  scientific  bases, 
goes,  this  alteration  of  apparent  form, 
from  tixe  perspective  conditions  of  view, 
has  been  appreciated  and  sought  to  be 
atoned  for  in  the  construction  of  real 
proportions;  but  even  this  apprehen- 
sion  of  a  difficulty,  and  ingenious  effort 
to  overcome  or  counteract  it,  would  in 
no  degree  affect  the  intellectuality  of 
form,  as  contradistinguished  to  the 
sensuality  of  colour  or  of  sound. 

However  little  the  mathematical 
principle  of  perception  may  regulate 


the  mere  organ  of  si^ht,  or  satisfac- 
torily solve  the  problem  of  form;  how- 
ever Mr.  Hay  may  have  failed  to  es- 
tablish the  laws  of  beauty  on  teachable 
principles  of  sensation,  it  cannot  be 
deniea  that,  as  regards  the  purely 
intellectual  appreciation  or  investi- 
gation of  form,  a  mathematical  princi- 
ple prevails :  nor  should  we  altogether 
reject,  as  Mr.  Purdie  does,  the  theory, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  fails  m 
applicability  to  universal  nature ;  and 
we  must  remember  that  the  Greek 
architects, painters,  and  sculptors,  whose 
embodiments  of  the  generalized  princi- 
ples of  construction  and  beauty  were 
no  happy  hits,  and  are  nearly  as  enig- 
matical to  us  moderns,  as  to  the  mys- 
tery of  their  charms,  as  are  some  of 
Nature's  ori^nal  constructions,  were 
thoroughly  versed  in  mathematical 
science.  This  science  is  the  base  too 
of  perspective  and  optics,  whereby  wo 
not  only  learn  how  impressions  of 
objects  are  projected  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  ana  thus  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  and  how  these  impressions  shall 
be  truly  represented,  but  how  we  shall 
compensate  in  construction  for  the 
mode  in  which  objects  are  seen,  and 
consequently  not  only  how  we  shall 
approach  mere  structural  strength  or 
fitness,  but  beauty  or  pleasing  effect 
to  the  eye ;  we  say  to  the  eye,  for  it  is  all 
that  the  science  recognizes ;  and  even 
Garbett  admits  that  the  eyeis  offended  or 
hurt  by  certain  forms,  or  at  least  seems 
to  exhibit  a  predilection  for  curved 
forms,  which  he  supposes  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  muscular,  revolving 
structure  of  the  eye. 

We  may  appear  to  have  devoted 
imnecessary  space  to  these  abstract 
considerations,  but  for  the  present  inte- 
rests, as  well  as  for  the  future,  of  art, 
they  arc  of  vast  importance.  It  is  by 
the  persevcrant  energy  of  thinkers, 
such  as  we  have  introduced  to  our 
readers,  by  discussion  and  fearless  re- 
search, that  truth  will  be  elicited.  Truth 
alike  the  great  object  of  all  scientific 
investigation  and  of  all  Fine  Art.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  well  said,  '*  The 
natural  appetite  or  taste  of  the  human 
mind  is  for  truth ;  whether  that  truth 
results  from  the  real  agreement  or 
equality  of  original  ideas  among  them- 
sdves,  from  the  agreement  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  with  the  thing 
represented,  or  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  several  parts  of  any  ar- 
rangement with  each  other.     It  id  the 
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very  same  taste  which  relishes  a  de< 
tnonstration  in  geometry,  that  is  pleas- 
ed  with  the  resemblance  of  a  picture 
to  an  original,  and  touched  with  the 
harmony  of  music."  The  first  object 
with  all  these  writers  is  to  establish 
this  beacon-light  of  truth ;  a  beacon, 
light  the  more  needed  because  ther«  is 
much  danger  of  modem  taste  continu- 
ing to  dnfl  into  deceptive  channels 
and  against  hidden  shoals,  from  the 
purposeless  sensuality  and  misdirected 
energies  of  modem  art ;  abeacon-li^ht 
the  more  needed  now  because  the  vslue 
of  art  begins  to  be  appreciated,  and 
the  diffusion  of  true  taste  is  becoming 
of  national  importance. 

The  regeneration  or  advancement 
of  modern  art  is  impeded  in  a  twofold 
way — ^by  the  absence  of  a  healthy  public 
taste,  and  the  misdirection  of  artists' 
abilities  in  their  enforced  efforts  to 
satisfy  such  taste  as  exists ;  the  first 
evil  can  only  be  cured  by  a  diffusion 
of  sound  principles,  and  the  education 
of  the  eye  by  pure  examples  of  art ; 
and  undoubtedly,  for  both  these  ends, 
artists  must  labour  with  some  present 
self-sacrifice  for  a  future  good.  Of  all 
the  Fine  Arts  we  should  say  that  Sculp- 
ture is  the  least  and  Architecture  the 
most  degenerated,  whilst  Painting, 
curtailed  of  its  phonetic  importance 
from  many  causes,  fluctuates  between 
the  meretriciousness  of  colour,  the  ex- 
aggeration  of  power,  and  mere  execu- 
tion exhibited  in  the  meanness  of  mi- 
nute  details. 

For  all  the  road  to  regeneration  is 
in  the  same  direction  ;  the  produc- 
tion upon  first  principles  of  art  deve- 
lopment*  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,  and  coincident  with  its  variety 
of  knowledge  and  science.  Though 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  art  is  to 
please,  it  is  by  no  means  its  only  or  its 
highest  object;  to  instruct  whilst  it 
pleases  is  its  mission,  truly  understood ; 
yet  to  instruct  it  must  please,  and, 
therefore,  to  fulfil  its  mission,  the  art 
of  any  age  must  be  in  the  current  and 
direction  of  the  mind  of  that  age,  or 
if  it  seek  to  lead,  it  must  still  be  by  a 
prophetic  advancement  in  the  same  di- 
rection. We  have  numerous  instances 
in  our  modern  literature  of  the  effort 
to  please  and  to  teach  the  age  by  its 
own  tendencies ;  the  grandiloquent  style 
of  the  Grandisons,  and  even  the  high 
historical  aim  of  a  later  school  of  novel- 
ists, is  lost  in  the  more  real  purpose 
of  men  who  count  with  ''bated  breath*' 


the  throbbing  life-pulses  of  the  social 
heart,  and  fill  their  pages  with  the 
busy  realities  of  everv-da^  life.  Their 
works,  if  not  all  of  the  highest  moral, 
are  yet  rife  with  vitality. 

The  same  eternal  sources,  humanity 
in  all  its  phases,  and  nature  in  all  its 
wondrous  sublimity  and  beauty,  are 
open  to  the  artist;  forasmuch  as  ar- 
tists have  truly  based  themselves  on 
these  studies,  generalising  only  so  far 
as  to  reject  mere  individualities  for 
types  of  species,  genera,  or  expressive 
embodiments  of  character,  idealising 
only  within  the  compass  of  nature's 
teachings,  they  have  been  successful 
and  glorious.  Xhey  may  still  be  so  if 
they  adopt  the  same  aim  and  similar 
means  of  refined  scientific  investigation. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  heroic 
art  is  the  painting  or  sculpturing  of 
defunct  heroes,  of  warriors,  gods,  god- 
desses, et  hoc  genus  omne ;  rather  it 
consists  in  embodying  a  noble  thought 
—41  true  sentiment—a  glorious  action ; 
and  these  are  sources  of  inspiration 
with  which  the  modem  ardst  is  as  mucb 
surrounded  as  was  the  ancient.  And 
it  is  the  worst  of  errors  to  suppose  that 
art  has  seen  its  highest  culmination,  or 
that  its  range  of  new  invention  in  any 
of  its  branches  is  exhausted;  its  means 
may  be  straitened  and  its  prospects 
clouded ;  but  we  have  yet  to  try  the 
diffusion  of  sound  principles  of  taste, 
which  is  the  province  of  aesthetic 
science ;  for  we  do  not  limit  this  word 
to  its  mere  sensuous  meaning,  but  ra- 
ther understand  its  comprehension  of 
the  whole  range  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment through  the  perceptive  faculties ; 
and,  above  all,  we  have  to  evoke  and 
foster  tmth  of  aim  and  fearless  but 
wise  originality. 

In  our  conviction  of  a  possible  bright 
future,  of  a  new  art  era,  we  are  com- 
cident  with  Fcrgusson,  but  we  are  sur- 
pnsed  to  find  that  Garbett,  whose 
-writings  are  true  pioneers  in  the  pro- 
gress of  taste,  expresses  his  conviction 
Uiat  such  anticipations  are  but  dreams* 
and  says  "  there  will  never  again  be  a 
period  of  pure  taste."  His  principal 
reasons  for  this  faith,  or  no  faith,  seem 
to  be,  that  art  is  now  and  must  ever 
be  art  for  the  many,  and  that  the  in* 
vention  of  printing  has  so  totally  al- 
tered the  conditions  of  society  as  to  ren- 
der any  regular  ]»rogres3  to  culmination 
of  fine  art  impossible  ;  whilst  he  admits 
that  great  artists  may  and  will  spring 
forth^  whose  individual  career  will  ex* 
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hibit  the  progress*  culmtnation,  and 
decline  hitherto  evident  in  styles^  and 
whose  biography  will  thus  become  the 
history  of  art. 

We  confess  these  conclusions  soem 
contradictory  in  themselves,  and  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Grarbett's  own  book; 
it  is  precisely  because  art  must  be  for  the 
many  that  we  are  hopeful  of  progress ; 
**  the  many  (in  every  nation),*'  he  savs, 
**  are  vulgar,  gross-minded,and  thought- 
sparing  ;"  but  why  ?  Because  they  are 
uncultivated ;  in  these  countries  parti- 
cularly the  enjoyments  of  taste  have 
hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  the 
wealthy — the  few.  But  educate,  dif- 
fuse just  principles  of  taste,  Uirow 
open  exhibitions  and  museums  of  art, 
tax  not  the  very  enjoyments  of  air  and 
light,  infuse  into  your  schools  of  de- 
sign and  your  art  competitions,  the 
true  and  high  spirit  of  art  study  and 
a]^preciation  for  art*s  own  sake,  and  say 
will  the  many  always  be  '*  vulgar  and 
gross-minded?"  Again,  should  we  want 
another  hopeful  sign,  it  is  in  the  very 
existence  of  printing  as  a  mean  of  edu- 
cation ;  no  more  secrecy,  like  the  fi?ee- 


masons  in  the  days  of  Gothic  culmina- 
tion which  Mr.  Garbett  describes ;  no 
more  monopoly  of  knowledge,  inven- 
tion, or  taste ;  on  the  wings  of  the 
pr^s  thoughts  iiy  to  the  uttermost 
Dounds  of  the  earth.  We  have  ad- 
mitted how  far  printing  may  seem  to 
miMtate  against  pnonetic  painting ;  but 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  it  can  mar  the  progress  of  archi* 
tecture ;  and  did  we  wish  utterly  to 
confound  Mr.  Garbett,  we  would  ask 
him  the  meaning,  the  cm  bono  of  his 
own  admirable  work,  essentially  cal- 
culated to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  pure 
taste.  « 

His  theory  of  individual  greaineUf  or 
great  individuals,  is  an  utter  solecism 
m  philosophy  and  history  ;  he  says  we 
shall  never  again  have  a  Periclean  age, 
though  we  may  have  a  Pericles ;  we 
can  only  answer  him,  whether  as  re- 
gards a  Pericles,  a  Phidias,  or  a  RaC 
faelle,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
French  writer  :^^**Il  faut  des  sie- 
clea  heureux  pour  fanner  de$  grands 
hommea ;  la  nature  ie$  ebaucke,  Vennda^ 
Han,  ks  recompenses  les  ackevent,** 
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Thb  widower  came  home,  but  the 
^ung  bride  of  his  youthful  choice  slept 
m  a  foreign  land.  And  his  two  little 
motherless  daughters,  Mary  and  Lizzie, 
returned  to  the  home  of  their  infancy ; 
and  they  ran  about  from  place  to  place, 
and  visited  again  each  weil-rememDered 
spot — ^the  oul  tree  round  which  they 
had  played  with  their  nurse,  and  under 
which  their  dear  mamma  used  to  tell 
them  little  stories.  They  wept  to 
think  that  she  was  no  longer  with 
them ;  that  the  aviary  in  the  garden — 
the  birds  were  all  gone,  and  the  wires 
out  of  their  place  and  broken.  And  the 
little  summer-house  in  the  comer  at 
the  end  of  the  old  walk,  with  its  pretty 
painted-glass  windows,  but  now  locked 
up— the  mistress  of  it  had  gone  to 
rest. 

«  How  glad  I  am  that  the  little  For- 
tescues  are  come,"  said  Jane  to  her 
mother  one  day. 

»*  It  is  not  likely,  my  dear,  that  you 


will  see  80  much  of  them  as  you  used 
to  do,"  answered  her  mother;  "thej 
have  their  governess  now,  and  their 
aunt,  whom  I  do  not  know  as  weU  as 
their  poor  mother." 

The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Saunders 
saw  at  a  glance  that  she  would  not  ^et 
on  well  with  Miss  Fortescue,  too 
joined  her  brother  in  England,  and 
partlv  volunteered,  and  partly  was 
asked,  to  look  after  his  litle  girls. 
Aunt  Bidz — ^for  such  was  the  name 
she  rejoiced  in,  Bridget  being  a  family 
name  of  the  Forteseues,  and  elegantly 
contracted  into  Biddy  —  Aunt  Bidz 
was  much  older  than  her  brother,  and 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  advise 
and  dictate  to  him ;  and  in  this  case 
the  reins  of  government  were  given  up 
without  a  struggle.  So  poor  Mrs. 
Saunders,  after  all  her  trouble,  had 
nothing  right  at  the  Abbey.  This 
would  not  do,  and  that  was  dirty,  and 
this  room  was  badly  settled,  and  those 
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chairs  were  covered,  and  this  sofa 
ought  to  be  uncovered ;  and  these 
curtains  must  be  taken  down^  and  that 
ottoman  placed  in  the  comer.  So 
Mrs.  Saunders  retreated  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  had  been  caught  by 
the  family  on  their  arrival  actually  in 
the  house>  settling  it  for  them^  aitd 
Miss  Fortescue  found  fault  before  her 
as  if  she  had  been  a  paid  housekeeper. 

**  I  am  only  the  agent's  wife,"  said 
Mrs.  Saunders  to  herself,  and  took  her 
leave  as  soon  as  she  could^  determined 
only  to  pay  the  usual  visit  of  ceremony, 
and  leave  Miss  Fortescue  where  she  was. 

But  the  children,  Mary  and  Lizzie, 
they  were  glad  to  see  her,  and  kissed 
her,  and  hung  on  her,  and  asked  her 
when  she  would  come  again,  and  how 
was  Jane  and  Charles,  and  Roberti 
who  was  at  school  in  England. 

"  Come  here,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Fortescue,  in  a  stately  way ;  ''  do  not 
annoy  Mrs.  Saunders." 

"You  are  not  going?"  said  Mr. 
Fortescue,  rousing  from  a  sort  of 
lethargy,  as  she  wished  him  good-bye.  - 
*•  How's  Saunders?  Come  over  and 
dine  with  us  some  day.  Poor  Fanny's 
gone,  though." 

And  the  husband  wept  for  his  de- 
parted wife. 

He  got  up  early  in  the  morning.^ 
there  was  no  danger  now  of  dis- 
turbing her  as  he  left  her  side— and 
wandered  over  the  place — hor  own 
place.  The  little  birds  sang,  happy, 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  mock 
his  grief  with  their  joy.  And  there 
was  the  shady  walk,  hung  over  with 
old  trees,  where  they  used  to  walk 


up  and  down;  and  there  the  rus- 
tic  seat,  where,  twelve  years  before, 
they  had  sat  together ;  and  the  silent 
language  of  the  eyes  at  last  came  into 
being  m  sweet  words ;  and  the  long- 
cherished  thoughts  came  forth,  and  his 
youthful  dream  of  hope  became  a 
blessed  reality.  There  he  told  his 
love,  and  there  she,  blushing,  con- 
sented  to  be  his.  He  was  alone  now, 
and  sat  there  to  cry. 

Fanny  Burton  had  been  the  belle  of 
that  countrjr,  and  Henry  Fortescue 
was  a  dashm^  light-infantry  officer, 
quartered  in  m  ,  a  dozen  years 
before,  with  a  couple  of  hundreds  a. 
year  besides  his  pay.  He  met  Miss 
Burton,  danced,  rode  with  her,  loved 
her  with  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
love  at  twenty-five,  and  proposed. 
Mr.  Burton  objected — Fanny  had  five 
thousand  pounds  }  but  an  old  uncle  of 
Fortescue's  made  a  settlement  on  him, 
and  the  match  went  on ;  but  after  they 
had  been  a  couple  of  years  married, 
Mr.  Burton's  only  son  got  sick,  went 
abroad,  and  died  at  Madeira  of  con- 
sumption; soFanny  became  the  heiress, 
for  her  youngest  brother,  her  own 
favourite,  had  been  lost  at  sea  about 
two  years  before  her  marriage.  The 
property,  failing  male  issue,  went  in 
the  female  line.  Old  Burton  did  not 
long  survive  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son ;  and  by  his  death  four  thousand 
a-yeai*  was  added  to  Mr.  Fortescue's 
income,  and  when  his  old  uncle  died 
soon  after,  he  left  him  fifteen  hun- 
dred a-year  more.  So  he  had  riches ; 
but  his  treasure,  his  heart's  darling, 
was  gone.     What  was  it  all  to  him  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Trs  assizes  came  on,  and  Grace 
learned  that  she  should  give  evidence 
against  her  mother,  and  the  thought 
affected  her  very  much.  To  have  her 
punishe<l — maybe  hung.  Horrible! 
And  she  was  not  fit  to  die.  And 
Grace  made  known  all  her  fears  to  her 
young  mistress,  Jane. 

"  But  she  will  not  be  put  to  deaths" 
said  Jane.  **  I  don't  know  what  the 
punishment  will  be,  but  I  am  sure  she 
will  not  be  hung." 

This  was  some  comfort  to  Grace—- 
but  still  she  would  have  to  tell.  And 
she  talked  still  to  Jane,  until  the  latter 
at  last  consented  to  ask  her  papa  to 
foi^ive  Mrs.  Kennedy, 


**  No^  my  love,  I  am  sony  I  cannot 
oblige  you.  There  are  some  peculiar 
circumstances  about  the  robbery  which 
would  prevent  me,  if  I  were  otherwise 
inclined." 

For  Mrs.  Saunders  had  told  her 
husband  about  Grace  being  an  orphan, 
left  in  Mrs.  Kennedy's  charge.  What 
fond  wife  keeps  a  secret  from  her  bus- 
band,  or  he  from  her;  and  vet,  still 
it  was  a  secret — ^the  minds,  the  ideas 
being  one  and  the  same. 

"  Jane," continued  her  father,  **  how 
severely  ought  that  mother  to  be  pun- 
ished who,  instead  of  teaching  the  child 
God  gives  her,  to  live  honestly,  will 
encotirage  it  in  vice ;  but  in  this  case, 
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the  modier  sought  to  criminate  and 
blafit  the  characU^r  of  the  child  actually 
inclined  to  virtue.  Oh,  no,  Jane,  the 
trial  must  go  on — I  certainly  will  pro- 
secute." 

*'  Poor  Grace  will  be  so  sorry." 

(<  Was  it  Grace  asked  you  to  inter- 
cede with  me?" 

"  Yes,  papa." 

**  Grace  is  a  good-hearted  girl ;  but 
it  cannot  be  done." 

The  down-coach  stops  in  M to 

change  horses — ^the  guard  opens  the 
door,  and  a  traveller  gets  out. 

"  The  attorneys  all  here,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  peering  into  his  face. 

The  stranger  did  not  answer. 

<'  A  bag  and  hat-box,*'  he  said  to  the 
guard. 

"Yes,  sir — aU  right,  sir.  Porter 
has  'em." 

The  stranger  fee'd  the  coachman 
and  guard.  That  didn't  look  like  an 
attorney,  thought  the  waiter. 

'*  Counsellors,  sir,  all  at  the  other 
hotel." 

**  Indeed ! — can  I  have  a  bed  here 
to-night?" 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  Walk 
in,  sir.     I'll  ax  the  master." 

"  Is  this  the  coffee-room?"  asked  the 
stranger,  putting  his  hand  on  the  han- 
die  of  a  door. 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop,  the  attorneys  is  in 
there." 

"  Up  stairs,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'  Them's  two  of  the  grand  jury,  in 
the  room  up  stairs.  But  here's  the 
master,  sir." 

"  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  to-night, 
my  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I'm  really  very  sorry— 
but  we're  as  full  as  we  can  hold.  An' 
all  the  lodgings  full,  too.  I  don't  know 
a  bed  anywhere." 

"  Porter,  carry  those  things  to  the 
other  hotel." 

"  111  shew  you,  sir,  the  way,  sir," 
said  the  landlord. 

"Thank you,  Iknow  it— Mrs.  O'Ha- 
ra's?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  is  he,  Pat?"  asked  the  knd- 
lord,  as  the  stranger  turned  off;  "I 
don't  know  his  face  comin'  here  to  the 
assizes." 

"Faith,  nor  I  nayther,*'  said  the 
waiter. 

"  He  knows  the  town  well,  at  all 
events,"  replied  his  master. 

Mrs.  O' tiara's  was  full,  too. 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  her  daughter. 


who  came  to  speak  to  the  stranger, 
"  that  we  cannot  accommodate  you ;  but 
if  you  will  step  this  way  for  a  moment, 
I  shall  send  out  to  inauire  if  we  can 
get  a  bed  in  the  town  for  you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  answered 
the  stranger,  "  that  will  do  very  well," 
as  he  followed  her  into  a  little  room 
off  the  kitchen,  where  her  mother  was 
sitting  at  tea.  He  stepped  in,  as  if 
he  knew  the  place  quite  welL  Mrs. 
O'Hara  rose  as  he  entered. 

"Sit  down,  sir,  won't  you?  You 
must  be  cold  off  the  coach;"  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  chair  for  him. 

"  I  did  not  find  it  very  cold,  I  was 
inside,"  he  said,  as  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  sat  down. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
sir,  while  you  are  waiting." 

"  Why,  I  will  order  tea,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  Mrs.  O'Hara,  provided  you 
stay  here  and  make  it  for  me ;  for  I'll 
not  have  you  turned  out  of  your  room. 
I  may  live  here,  I  suppose,"  he  con< 
tinned,  smiling,  "  even  though  I  sleep 
out." 

"Oh,  certunly,  sir^-I  am  much 
obliged  to  you."  And  Mrs.  O'Hara 
looked  over  at  the  stranger,  as  he 
smiled. 

"  Kate,  order  fresh  tea." 

"And  in  a  hurry,  ICate,  do  you 
hear?  I  only  took  a  snack  in  Dublin, 
and  am  hungry  enough." 

Mrs.  O'Hara  stared  again.  He 
called  her  daughter  "  Kate,"  and  not 
in  an  impertinent  way,  at  all,  but  just 
nice  and  fiiendlv,  as  if  he  knew  her  all 
his  life.     Who  is  he,  at  all  ? 

The  stranger  took  off  his  outside 
coat,  and  drew  his  chair  dose  to  the 
ffre,  and  leaned  back,  looking  round 
the  room,  as  if  he  and  it  were  old 
friends.  He  was  a  tall,  military- 
looking  man,  about  thirty-five,  with 
brown  hair,  just  turning  to  grey,  and 
a  fine  handsome  forehead,  large  nose, 
and  clear  blue  eyes,  which  light- 
ed up  with  a  sweet  expression  when 
he  parted  his  lips  to  smile ;  and  he 
put  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  made 
nimself  quite  at  home.  The  tee- 
things came  in,  and  the  stranger's  eve 
was  turned  on  Mrs.  O'Hara,  as  he 
caught  her  staring  at  him  intentlj^. 
She  poured  out  his  tea,  and  Kate  said 
that  Mary  had  found  a  bed  for  the 
gentleman,  in  a  very  small  room  down 
uie  street,  if  he  does  not  mind  that, 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  stranger,  "  six 
feet  square  will  do  me." 
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K  i('*  wrni  alM>ut  htT  IioiP"li  >M  xn*^ 

••  \V*'!J,  Mm.  O'lUm,  how  in  the 
worM  UKtn«;  you  ?'*  ankcd  the  strnii^iTy 
brlpiti^  him.<4«'lf  to  bnwl  nud  buttiT. 

••  Wliv,  Uh'Ii,  tolfnibly  well,  sir, 
r<in<uk*nn;;.    The  assizes,  twuvu-yvar^ 

hi'lp  U8." 

**  Is  there  n  heavy  calenil:u*  this 
time  r 

**  I  really  dt>irt  know,  sir-^I  doirt 
trouble  my  head  much  about  thetio 
thiiif^s.*' 

**  Arc  there  any  news  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

**  Why,  nothing  very  particular,  mr. 
I  don't  uko  the  pa(>er8  tiinco  my  bus- 
Imnd  die<l,  and  I  don't  hear  much« 
You  know  thi:i  part  of  the  country, 
gir  ?'*  flho  a«kc<l. 

**  A  Uttb— I  was  hero  when  a  boy/* 

*<  You're  coming  to  the  assixet,  sir?" 
she  Affftin  aflkc<l. 

**  Yes,  coming  to  the  assises."  And 
be  smilocL 

'*  Well,  barristen  make  a  great  deal 
of  money  at  the  Utw.'* 

**  They  do,'*  he  obsorred,  apparently 
amued. 

'*  And  the  attorneys,  sir-i-they're  a 
money-making  set.  but  my  goodness, 
sir,  she  hasn't  left  yon  a  sugar-tongs.** 
So  the  old  woman  stood  up  to  get 
htm  one. 

•*  Don't  stir,  don't  stir,  Mrs.  O'Ha- 
ra— stay,  herd's  one ;"  and  he  turned 
nmnd,  and  opi^ned  a  little  cupltoord  in 
the  wall  behind  him  and  found  a  pair. 

Mrs.  O'liara  lookinl  at  him. 

**  You  know  the  place  well,  sir/*  she 
obflcnred,  at  lengtk— '<  who  arc  ye,  at 
all?' 

**  Sit  down*  sit  down,  Mrs.  O'llara.*' 
An<l  ho  smiled  at  her  again.  *'  Come, 
tell  me,  doe;*  Mr.  Denham  live  in  this 
iMMjrhbonrhood. " 

**  Ilia  son  does,  sir,  but  his  daugh. 
ters  are  all  married." 

**  And  the  Uoystons,  what  has  be* 
come  of  them  ?" 

"  All  here  still — air,  the  thnH»yoimg 
peottemen  married,  and  one  of  the 
daochters;  the  other,  poor  thing,  is 
sin^e,  stilL  She  was  gomg  to  be  mar* 
ricd,  I  believe,  but  the  poor  young 
fpenUeman  was  shot.     Poor  Livy  1" 

**  Poor  Henderson  V*  sijrhfHl  the 
ftran)r«'r»  "  I  thoujzht  it  would  Iw  so." 

••  You  knew  Mr.  IIendt»rson?'*  Mid 
the  old  wuinan ;  **  many's  the  time  he 
was  in  this  room  with  my  poor  hut- 
band." 


<*  In  'of>d  I  did,  poor  fellow,  I  f-xxt 
him  hIioU" 

"  Wiio  on  earth  are  you,  sir  ?" 
The  straiigiT  sniilo<l  a  melancholy 
smile  at  her  u<rain. 

•*  And  the  llumiltons  and  Dillons?" 
bo  questioned  on. 

'<Mr.  Hamilton's  there  still;  but 
Mr.  Dillon  <rive  up  his  place,  and  sold 
oflf  everything.  Some  said  ho  was 
broke ;  and  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  For- 
tescue's  .agt»nt,  live-*  there  now.*' 
"  And  who  is  Mr.  Fortesouc  ?** 
**  Oh,  sir,  ho  married  Mr.  Burton's 
daughter,  and  then  he  got  the  proper- 
ty at  the  old  man's  deaUi." 

"  Sure  there  was  another  son,**  said 
the  stranger,  quickly. 

"There  was,  sir— Master  Henry; 
but  the  poor  young  man  got  decline, 
and  went  to  the  Continent,  and  died  ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  didn't  live  long 
aAer  him.** 

**  Poor  Henry !"  sighed  the  stranger 
to  himself. 
<*  You  knew  him,  too,  sir  ?** 
After  a  pauso  the  stranger  aske<I, 
"  And  Mr.  Fortescue— is  he  at  home, 
now  ?"       ^ 

*'  Yes,  sir,  he  is ;  but  the  poor  m.an 
is  in  great  grief — he  lo^t  his  wife  ;  she 
die<l  last  month,  in  Italy,  of  decline." 
'<  His  wife ! "  cried  the  stranger— 
*<  she  dead,  too — all  gone." 

The  tears  fille<l  hi;*  blue  eyess  and 
trickled  down  on  hi:*  chet*ks. 

*<  I  know  you,  now,"  screamed  his 
companion,  starting  up,  *'  I  know  you, 
now ;  you're  Charles  Burton,  if  he's 
in  this  world." 

The  toll  man  stood  up,  and  clasp* 
e<l  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her* 
and  cried  on,  in  silence;  and  she 
hugged  him,  and  said,  '*  I  know  you, 
now." 

Kate  looked  into  the  room,  and 
the  tall  stranger  was  btiil  ki>sing  her 
mother;  but  they  did  not  mind  her. 
She  wisely  left  them  there. 

**  Why  didn't  ye  tell  me  ?"  said  Mrs. 
O'Hara,  as  they  resumed  their  seatd. 

**  I  wanted  to  ^d  out  all  about  the 
fiunilv,  first." 

'^And  sure  they  all  thought  you 
were  drowned." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  long  story,  which  PU 
tell  you,  some  time  or  other— you  see 
Pm  alive  J«till.** 

"  You  arc  cnme  down  hero  to  the 

assizes,  then,  to  look  for  thepropi^rty.** 

<*  Oh !   no !    no  1    I  had  no  idea  my 

brother  was  dead.    I  have  earned  my 
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own  fortune.  I  came»  afler  a  long  ab- 
sence, to  find  a  loved,  darling  sister  and 
brother,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  life 
with  them — they  are  both  dead ;  and 
I  am  alone  in  the  world."  And  his 
tears  flowed  afresh. 

At  length  he  said,  "Your  intelli- 
gence  has  quite  oreroome  me,  dear 
Sirs.  O'Hara.  Will  you  send  some 
one  to  show  me  my  lodgings?  To- 
morrow, I  will  speak  with  you, 
again." 

He  was  up  again  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  indeeci  he  scarcely  slept.     And 
he  took  a  stick,  and  went  along  the 
well-known  road  towards  home.      It 
was  very  early — ^tho  birds  had  hardly 
commenced  their  morning  song ..p- no 
one  was  stirring.     On  he  went — each 
turn  in  the  road   so   familiar — each 
tree  so  well  remembered.     The  very 
ditches,  as  he  walked  along,  seemed 
friends  to  him — each  little  object  was 
recognised,  pleasant  companions  to  his 
thoughts  along  the  old  road.    There 
is  the  little  village,   now,  once   his 
home;   and  the  md  church  with  its 
well-known  spire,  like  an  index  fore- 
finger pointing  up  to  warn  and  check 
evu-doers— that  church,  where  he  so 
often  prayed  with  the  dear  ones  gone 
»-ihat  church  to  which  ho  had  so  often 
gone,  a  thoughtless  lad,  with  other 
uioughts  than  prayer.     And  the  good 
clergyman,  too,  Mr.  Head -.was  he 
there  still,  who  used  to  remind  the 
young  people  that  it  was  God's  house 
they  were  in,  and  would  they  not  re- 
spect him  there  ?     Had  Grod  forgiven 
him  all  the  sins  of  negligence,  and  wil- 
ful ignorance,  and  headlong  crime  that 
he  had  indulged  in,  when  there  before  ? 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  the  hum- 
bled sinner's  check.  The  Christian  felt 
that  God  was  merciful,  and  had  for- 
given; but  was  he  not  tried  sorely 
now? 

He  came  to  the  old  gate,  and  the 
lodge  inside,  and  the  avenue,  disap- 
pearing through  the  trees.  The  gate- 
people  were  not  up,  he  thought.  At 
all  events,  he  would  not  trust  himself 
that  way.  Old  Biddy  Crawford,  if 
she  was  there,  would  be  sure  to  know 
him.  So  he  went  on  under  the  high 
park  wall,  and  came  to  the  stile  so 
often  passed  before,  and  climbed  over. 
Once  again  in  the  dear  old  place— and 
his  heart  was  full,  up  in  his  mouth. 
He  hurried  on — through  the  wood — and 
the  old  trees  looked  down,  and  smiled 
on  him,  looking  young  again  with  the 


coming  spring.  And  he  looked  up  on 
the  old  friends  to  welcome  the  stranger 
home.  Old  friends  that  changed  not, 
though  all  else  changed,  old  friends, 
old  trees— the  dear  ones  that  played 
with  him  amongst  them  were  gone 
— ^the  sunny  faces  had  ceased  to  smile 
—  but  the  old  trees,  the  warrior 
nurses,  the  grim  playmates  of  child- 
hood's happy  hour,  they  were  there 
-.still  there — they  only  to  welcome 
the  stranger  home.  As  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  wood,  there  was  the 
huge  lawn  before  him,  and  the  clumps  of 
trees,  and  the  house,  the  dear  house,  in 
the  distance.  He  folded  his  arms, 
and  looked  at  the  view  before  him. 
Still  he  looked— 


**  And  u  he  gaaed  on  each  lortd  loefM, 
He  felV— he  fcU  he  wee  »  boy  egaliu** 


He  stood  there,  lost  in  thonght,  while 
the  tears  rolled  fast  from  his  eyes — his 
whole  past  life  came  up  at  one  view 
before  him.     His  childhood's  happy 
days,  when  his  angel  mother  kissed 
and  petted  her  golden-haired,  darline 
youngest   son — uie  spoiled  pet-^and 
taught  him  to  lisp  at  ner  knee  his  in- 
fant prayers.    She   went  first;  then 
his  boyhood,  like  a  dark  cloud  aft^r 
a  brief  hour  of  sunshine.     His  stem 
father,  and  the  hasty  blow,  his  boiU 
ing  blood,  and  the  bitter  secret  tears 
of  early   manhood's  shame  at  being 
beaten  like  a  dog.    Then  the  reck- 
less   daring,  and   headlong   rush    to 
sin.      Then  farther  on — a  lad — still 
worse,  more  steeped  in  vice.  And  then 
a  vein  of  gold  m  the  dark  chaos  of 
dross.     Dear  Mary,  that  loved  him  8o 
Weill — his  first  love,  his  last—his  dar- 
ling wife,  who  died  so  soon  I  And  a 
passionate  burst  of  grief  checked  the 
thought.     He  skirted  along  the  wood* 
Shomd  he  approach  the  house  ?— .there 
was  no  one  up  yet.    It  was  still  very 
early—he  would  just  visit  the  shrul^- 
bery  at  the  end,   and  then  go.      So 
he  entered  'mid  the  trees  again,  and 
reached  the  shrubbery — and  the  old 
walk-.the  dear  old  walk;    and  here 
the  arbour  that  he  and  Mary  helped  old 
John,  the  gardener,  to  make.  The  old 
trees  hero,  too,  like  dear  relations,  the 
others    only    friends ---he    sauntered 
on,  so  slowly,  to  take  in  all.     Oh  1  of 
the  smallest  shrub  he  would  not  miss 
the  sight— the  very  weeds  had  plea* 
sure  for  him.     "  The  seat  there,  still, 
round  old  Jack's  tree ;"  Fanny's  sea^ 
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that  he  and  Jack  had  made.  He  threw 
himself  on  it,  eoyered  his  face,  and 
wept  on — ^it  did  him  good.  He  was  at 
home  at  last. 

A  step  on  the  gravel  walk  behind 
him.  Mr.  Fortescue  was  up  early  too; 
he  had  grief  in  his  heart,  and  could  not 
sleep  long ;  and  he  came  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  old  walk  before  break- 
fast, where  no  one  could  see  him  or 
his  sorrow.  Who  can  that  be  on  the 
seat  ?  The  stranger  stood  up  and  turn, 
cd  round.  He  raised  his  hat  with  such 
a  true  air  of  breeding,  that  Mr.  For- 
tescue invotuntarily  did  the  same ;  the 
two  perfect  gentlemen  recognised  each 
other  in  that  simple  action. 

**  You  will  paraon  ray  intrusion,  sir," 
laid  Barton,  "when  you  learn  I  am 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  Hved 
here  formerly.  I  came  thus  early  in 
the  morning  to  vint  the  old  place, 
thinking  that  none  of  the  family  would 
be  up.  As  it  is,  I  fear  I  have  ven- 
tured too  near  the  house." 

*  •  Any  friend  of  Mr.  B  urton's  is  always 
most  welcome  to  the  abbey,"  replied 
Mr.  Fortescue,  with  a  slight  tremor 
in  his  voice — ^he  perceived  the  tears 
still  in  Burton's  eyes.  *'  I  dare  say  I 
have  seen  you  here  before?" 

"I  hardfythink  so.  Mr.  Fortescue^I 
presume?"  That  gentleman  bowed.  <'I 
nave  not  been  here  for  nearly  fifteen 
years.  My  name  is  Clayton — Captain 
Clayton." 

"  Oh,  the  army?"  asked  Mr.  Fortes- 
cue, with  interest. 

"  TheEastlndiaCompany'sService. 
I  have  been  abroad  for  a  long  time, 
and  iust  passing  through  this  neigh- 
bourhood, came  to  visit  a  spot  where  I 
ha>'e  passed  so  many  happy  days." 

''I  hope,  sir,  yon  will  allow  me  to  ask 
you  to  stay  and  breakfast  here ;  and  in 
the  meantime  we  will  take  a  turn  up 
and  down  this  old  walk  we  both  know 
so  well." 

The  stranger  acquiesced,  and  the 
two  men  wa&ed  on  toother. 

They  talked  of  old  times,  and  of  his 
father  and  sister ;  and  Burton  felt  his 
heart  warming  to  that  sbter's  sorrow, 
ing  husband ;  but  not  by  a  word  did 
he  betray  who  he  was. 

"  You  knew  Henry  Burton  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Fortescue,  as  they  approached  the 
house. 

*'  Very  well,  indeed.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow — generous  to  a  fault — always  of 
a  quiet,  retiring  dbposition." 

"  He  was  his  father's  favourite ;  the 


old  man  did  not  long  survive  him ;  the 
loss  of  his  heir  broke  his  heart." 

They  entered  the  hall;  the  old 
hall  with  its  pictures  round  the  walls, 
all  there  still.  Once  again  there— 
not  now  to  be  insulted  and  beaten, 
and  turned  out  to  beg,  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  by  that  parent 
who  ought  to  have  won  the  wayward, 
high-spirited  boy  by  the  hand  of  love, 
rather  than  sought  to  crush  the  high 
soul  with  the  rod  of  iron. 

Now  he  was  the  owner  there — the 
rightful  possessor ;  and  his  eye  kindled 
as  he  looked  roimd  him  with  pride. 
He  followed  his  host  into  the  breakfast- 
room.  The  family  had  not  yet  come 
down  stairs. 

There  was  a  picture  covered  with 
crape  over  the  chimney-piece.  Mr. 
Fortescue  went  over  to  it  and  pulled 
back  the  curtain.  "Do  you  know 
that  face  ?"  he  asked,  mournfully. 

His  poor  sister  there,  as  large  as 
life,  the  dear  eyes  aprain  smiling  upon 
him,  and  the  lips  parted  just  as  if 
she  was  going  to  speak;  the  same 
happy,  joyous  look,  the  same  sweet 
smile  as  she  had  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
she  used,  in  that  same  parlour,  to  greet 
him  with  a  loving  sister*s  kiss  in  the 
morning,  and  preside  at  the  happy 
breakfast- table ;  the  bright  sun  of  me 
sister  on  one  side  more  than  counter- 
acting the  cloud  of  the  dark  father  on 
the  other ;  and  the  brother,  now  the 
only  one  left,  the  outcast,  yet  the  pet 
of  the  brother  and  sister  gone. 

He  went  closer  and  doser  to  the 
almost  speaking  portrait.  "  Fanny !" 
he  murmured,  and  leaned  his  head  on 
the  chimney-piece  and  gave  way— he 
sobbed  aloud. 

The  husband  looked  on.  "  An  old 
lover,"  he  thought  to  himself.  And 
he  gently  came  behind  him,  and  drew 
agam  the  dark  crape. 

The  children,  mary  and  Lizzie, 
came  in,  and  their  governess,  and  Miss 
Fortescue ;  and  the  stranger  recover- 
ed himself,  and  was  introduced. 
"  Captain  Clayton^-Miss  Fortescue." 
"  Miss  Manners,  an  old  friend  of  poor 
Fanny's,"  he  continued,  and  the  chil- 
dren came  to  kiss  their  father. 

**  Your  little  ones?"  Burton  asked. 

He  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
they  became  great  friends,  and  got 
on  his  knee,  and  amused  him  with 
their  childish  prattle.  And  little  Lizzie, 
so  like  the  mother.  "  Who  was  she 
called  Lizzie  after  ?"  she  ought  to  have 
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been  "  Funny."  They  sat  at  break- 
fast— reserve  wore  off  by  degrees — and 
the  children  laus^hed  and  made  their 
little  funny  remarks^  and  asked  their 
curious  questions.  The  stranger  sat 
between  them ;  and  the  seniors  laugh, 
ed,  too,  and  chatted  more  freely.  They 
all  felt  happy — and  Burton  talked  so 
well  of  all  he  had  seen — 

"  Th9  battles,  tiegei,  fortunes  he  had  pusedf** 

as  the  rest  listened  with  interest. 

<'  I  wish  you  would  come  and  spend 
a  few  days  with  us,"  asked  Mr.  Tor- 

tescue.     ''You  are  in  M ,  now,  I 

suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  walked  from  that  this  mom- 

'*  Do  come,"  said  Lizzie,  **  I  want 
to  show  you  my  garden." 

"  And  the  rabbits,"  said  Mary. 

"And  the  pigeons;"  "and  the 
cave;"  "ah,  do  promise,"  said  they 
both. 


He  looked  down  at  the  little  dar- 
lings. 

"  I  am  much  obliged,"  he  said ;  "I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kind  invita« 
tion.  I  must  go  back,  however,  to 
M to-day." 

"  Oh,  we  are  all  going  in  after 
breakfast." 

"  There  is  some  trial  going  on  there, 
and  the  children  were  anxious  to  hear 
i  t ;  so  we  are  all  going  to  the  court-house, 
and  can  give  you  a  seat  in,  and  bring 
you  out." 

Thus  it  was  arranged. 

The  ladies  went  up  stairs  to  dress  for 
the  drive,  and  Barton  strolled  into  the 
garden  bv  himself. 

"  Shall  I  deprive  those  angels  of  this 
place  ?"  he  said  aloud.  "I,  who  have 
no  tie  to  bind  me  to  the  world  but 
them.  But  they  must  know  me  and 
love  me  as  their  uncle.  Yes,  I'll  tell 
this  evening.*' 

The  carnage  came  to  the  door,  and 
they  all  drove  into  M . 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  fii'st  day  of  the  assizes,  and  the 
court  quite  full ;  the  groups  of  bar- 
risters talking  in  the  lobby — the  brief- 
less ones  endeavouring  to  look  as  if 
they  were  £^gged  to  death  with  all 
they  had  to  do.  A  pale  look  some  of 
them  had,  certainly,  but  caused  more 
by  the  last  night's  carouse  than  by 
hard  study.  The  clients  and  witness- 
es waiting  round  the  door  and  in  the 
street,  tiU  their  several  cases  came 
on. 

Grace  and  her  father  were  in  early ; 
and  they  waited  in  the  square  in  front 
of  the  court-house.  There  were  the 
police  going  up  to  the  gaol  for  the  prison- 
ers ;  back  they  came,  and  the  cmious 
crowd  afler  them ;  Grace  and  her  fa- 
ther were  on  a  step  to  see  them  pass 
— **  just  to  see  mother,"  she  said. 

There  she  was,  walking  boldly  on : 
the  other  females  covered  their  heads 
in  their  cloaks,  or  looked  down,  avoid- 
ing the  busy  gaze  of  the  idle.  But 
Iiflrs.  Kennedy  looked  round  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  while  her  eye  lit  on 
her  husband  and  Grace. 

"  There  ye  are— are  ye  ?"  she  shout- 
ed.    "  Bad  luck  to  yez  both." 

The  police  hurried  her  on.  Two 
and  two  the  prisoners  passed. 

*'Look,  look,  father,  dear!"  and 
Grace  pointed  to  them. 


There  was  Mick,  his  eldest  son, 
amongst  the  last,  with  downcast  look, 
handcufted  to  another  lad  like  him- 
self. And  they  were  all  thrust  into 
the  cell  under  the  court-house. 

The  judges  came  down,  the  trum- 
pet played,  and  they  went  into  court. 
Mrs.  Saimders  was  there  in  the  grand 
jury-box,  with  Jane  and  Charles.  The 
Fortescue  party  arrived  soon  after. 
The  little  girls  prayed  their  papa  to 
let  them  go  and  sit  beside  Jane,  who 
was  in  front,  which  he  did,  notwith- 
standing Lis  sister  frowned.  And  the 
children  brought  their  new  friend  with 
them. 

"He*s  such  a  nice  little  man," 
whispered  Lizzie  to  Jane. 

"Little"  was  a  term  of  affection 
they  had ;  and  Jane  looked  rather  as- 
tonished as  she  saw  the  tall  soldier, 
and  heard  him  called  "Uttle."  The 
"  little"  man  was  so  nice,  and  talked 
witli  the  children ;  and  so  funny,  and 
made  them  laugh  so  much. 

But  the  crier  ordered  "silence I" 
and  a  case  came  on.  The  Kennedys 
were  not  the  first  on  the  list,  so  the 
party  waited. 

At  last,  Catherine  Kennedy's  name 
was  called,  and  she  was  placed  at  the 
bar.  Mr.  Saunders,  as  prosecutor, 
got  on  the  table,  and  was  sworn. 
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He  deposed  to  the  money  being  in 
tlie  work-box ;  that  it  was  missed,  and 
part  of  it  fomid  on  the  prisoner's  per- 
son ;  and  detailed  the  facts,  with  which 
the  reader  is  acq^uainted. 

"  I  think/'  said  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  *<we  must  have  your 
daughter  on  the  table,  sir,  if  you 
pleiue." 

"  She  is  very  young,  but,  if  required, 
will  take  an  oaUi." 

Jane  was  sent  for,  and  though  a 
little  timid  at  first,  yet  very  nicely 
proved  her  leaving  the  money  in  her 
work-box,  and  missing  it  on  her  re- 
turn from  driving;  also  recognised 
the  silver  found  on  the  prisoner. 

But  now  Grace  Kennedy  was  called, 
and  at  length,  after  her  name  was 
repeated  a  second  time,  she  was  helped 
into  the  witness-box  by  her  father. 
She  had  been  crying,  and  looked  very 
melancholy. 

«  Do  vou  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  ?"  asked  the  crown  counsel. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Grace,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible. 

''You  must  speak  a  little  louder, 
my  girl." 

"Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  ? — ^then  look  at  her." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Do  you  recollect  the  8th  of  March, 
last?" 

Grace  paused. 

"Not  the  day  of  the  month,  sir." 

"Do  you  recollect  money  being 
taken  out  of  Miss  Jane  Saunders's 
work-box?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Were  you  in  the  room  that  day  ?" 

••I  was,  sir," 

"  Will  you  relate  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  what  took  place  in  the  room 
while  you  were  there  ?" 

Grace  commenced,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  to  tell  her  story.  Her  bonnet 
was  ofi^  and  her  beautiful  hair  and 
face  were  seen  to  great  advantage. 
She  spoke  very  low,  but  every  word 
was  distinctly  heard.  All  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  lovely  child, 
as  evidence  to  prove  a  bad  mother's 
guilt. 

The  little  party  up  stairs — how 
much  absorbed  they  were — and  held 
their  breath  lest  they  should  lose  a 
word.  And  Charles  Burton — ^how  he 
does  listen  1  How  he  stares  at  the 
prisoner,  and  then  at  the  little  witness, 
nis  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  his 


interest  in  the  proceedings  was  so  in- 
tense. 

Grace  went  on,  and  told  her  own 
little  temptation ;  she  told  about  her 
having  the  money  in  her  hand — and 
stopped. 

"Well,  go  on,  my  girl,"  said  the 
judge. 

"  Come,  my  good  girl,  proceed  with 
your  story,"  said  the  counsel. 

Grace  paused  still ;  her  little  bosom 
heaved. 

"Well,  the  Court  is  waiting  for 
you." 

"  Oh  I  sir,  for  God's  sake  don*t  ask 
me  to  tell  any  more.  Oh  I  sir,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  judge, 
"  don't  ask  me;"  and  the  long  pent- 
up  tears  she  had  striven  with  burst 
out. 

The  good  old  judge  looked  down  at 
his  notes,  to  get  his  voice  steady. 

The  crown  counsel  said,  quietly, 
"  You  must  go  on,  my  girl.  You  had 
the  money  in  your  hand  ?  Did  you 
put  it  back  in  the  purse  ?** 

"  No,  sir,''  sobbed  she. 

"  Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  the 
room  while  you  had  the  money  in  your 
hand  ?    Come,  now,  tell  me." 

"I  can't — ^I  can't,  indeed,  sir!" 
screamed  Grace,  a  fresh  torrent  break- 
ingforth. 

The  judge  blew  his  nose. 

"My  good  girl,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
old  enough  to  know  what  an  oath  is. 
You  have  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
the  whole  truth ;  go  on,  and  tell  this 
gentleman  what  happened  after  you 
had  the  money  in  your  hand." 

"  I  can't,  indeed—I  can't,  indeed !" 
said  Grace. 

A  stifled  sob  was  heard  from  the 

gallery ;  the  tears  rolfed  down  aU  the 
ttle  drls'  cheeks. 

"  She  gave  it  to  me ! — she  gave  it  to 
me,  my  lord!"  shouted  the  prisoner. 

It  was  a  sudden  reaction.  All  look- 
ed at  the  speaker— 'Could  it  be  pos- 
sible? 

The  woman  perceived  the  effect  her 
exclamation  produced,  and  repeated-^ 
"  She  gave  it  to  me  not  to  tell  that  I 
seen  her  take  it  out  of  the  box." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother !"  said  Grace, 
looking  round,  "  you  know  I  didn't." 

"Don't  call  me  mother,  ye  lyin* 
divil — you're  no  child  of  mine.  Ye 
gev  me  the  money,  as  s^re  as  I'm 
standin'  here.  Was  it  for  this  I  took 
ye  from  the  stranger  tliat  wouldn't 
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keep  ve,  yc  brat?  Was  it  for  this  I 
reared  ye  up  dacentj  ye  good  for  no- 
thin'  bastard  ?" 

"  You're  a  liar  I"  shouted  a  stento- 
rian voice  from  the  gallery — •*  You're 
a  liar!"  it  repeated  louder  again  ;  "she 
is  no  bastardy  but  as  honestly  bom  as 
any  in  this  court ;  and  this  is  the  way," 
ho  shouted  on,  '<  that  you  have  kept 
your  word  and  fulfilled  your  trust  ?" 

All  looked  up  at  this  extraordi- 
nary proceeding.  There  was  Charles 
Burton  leaning  over  the  galler}',  with 
finishing  eye  and  dilated  nostril,  shak- 
ing his  clenched  hand  at  the  prisoner. 
She  looked  at  him,  screamed,  fell  back 
fainting,  and  was  removed.  Grace 
looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  both  met. 
The  instinct  of  nature  spoke;  and 
Grace,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did, 
stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him, 
and  he,  holding  out  his  hands  to  her, 
cried  —  "  My  child  I  my  child  I  my 
child !"  and  fell  back  himself  insensible. 

A  little  longer,  kind  reader. 

lie  was  helped  out  into  another 
room,  and  all  crowded  round  him — 
the  Roystods,  and  Hamiltons,  and 
all  his  early  friends.  "Who  is  he?" 
was  whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
A  young  lady  came  forward  and  touch, 
od  one  of  the  Mr.  Roysted's  arm. 

"Ix»t  me  see  him  again,  George," 
she  asked ;  she  looked  at  him  through 
the  crowd  intently  for  a  moment. 
'<  It's  Chai'les  Burton,"  she  said,  sob. 
bing,  "poor  Tom  Henderson's  old 
friend." 

And  "Charles  Burton"  was  quickly 
buzzed  about;  Mr.  Fortcscue  heard 
it,  and  he  walked  up  to  Burton,  by  this 
time  recovered. 

•*Do  I  hear  rightly,"  he  asked, 
*'  that  you  are  •Charles  Burton,  my 
wife's  brother  ?" 

"You  do,  indeed,"  said  Burton, 
standing  up,  and  graspiujE^  his  hand : 
"forgive  me  for  not  telling  you  this 
morning,  but  I  widtcd  to  Know  you 
better." 

*•  You  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  property,  I  presume,  and  viewed 
it  this  morning,  to  see  how  it  looked. 
I  hope  you  found  everything  to  your 
satisfaction?"  siiid  Mr.  Fortcscue,  cold- 
ly, withdrawing  his  hand. 

"  No,  no,  Forteseue ;  indeed,  indeed 
you  wrong  me.  I  only  arrived  hero 
last  night,  ^fter  fifteen  years  of  toil  in 
a  distant  land,  l)clieving  that  my  bro- 
ther Henry  lived,  anil  came  to  spend 
the  rest  ofmv  life  with  him  and  niv 


darling  sister,  amongst  my  early  fncnds 
and  in  tlie  scenes  of  my  boyhood.  I 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  woman  to 
whom  I  entrusted  my  child,  and  camo 
here  for  comfort.  Brother  and  nster 
are  gone,  but  the  child  is  found.  Ah  I 
Fortcscue,  you  wrong  me—indeed  you 
do." 

The  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
his  rough  cheek. 

"  I  believe  you,  I  believe  you,"  said 
the  other,  now  giving  his  hand  in  turn. 
Peter  was  sent  for,  and  Grace.  Tho 
father  clasped  his  darling,  long-lost, 
long-lefl  child ;  Kennedy  assured  htm 
that  she  was  indeed  his ;  and  described 
the  ring  he  had  given  to  his  wife,  long 
since  pledged. 

So  they  all  went  home  to  the  Abbey 
»Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Jane, 
and  Charles,  and  Peter;  but  the 
news  had  gone  home  before  them. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  tenantry  at  the 
gate,  and  Biddy  Crawford  ran  over  to 
the  carriage  as  it  stopped,  and  peered 
into  Burton's  face,  and  cried,  tossing 
up  her  hands — 

"It's him,  bo3rs,  it's  him,  sureenough, 
the  ould  man's  son,  Masther  Charley 
Limsell." 

There  was  a  shout,  and  another— 
oh,  a  real  hearty  cheer — the  long-lost 
but  not  forgotten  favourite  come  back. 
They  took  the  horses  out  and  drag- 
ged the  carriage  up  to  the  house. 
He  stood  up  and  took  off  his  hat,  and 
tlianked  them,  and  stretched  down 
to  shake  hands  with  the  old  men  as 
they  walked  by  the  side.  Cheer  on ! 
cheer  on !  they  would  not  be  controlled. 
Another  cheer  1 — ^he  steps  into  the 
house,  his  old  home — his  own^  indeed, 
now. 

After  dinner  Peter  was  called  for, 
and  thanked  again  by  Captain  Bur- 
ton, and  got  a  glass  of  wine  to  drink 
his  and  Grace's  health,  and  was 
made  to  sit  down  to  hear  the  captain's 
story. 

"I  never  lived  on  good  terms 
with  my  father,"  he  began;  "we  al- 
ways were  quarrelling;  he  was  too 
harsh  and  I  too  hasty ;  and  one  day, 
at  last,  when  I  was  about  twenty, 
he  struck  me  for  some  slight  oficnee. 
I  told  him  angrily  to  desist,  and  be 
repeated  the  blow.  My  blood  was 
up,  I  struck  him  in  return,  and  he 
fell.  Oh,  how  I  regret,  bitterly  re- 
gret, that  I  ever  was  tempted  to  raise 
my  hand  jigaiust  a  father,  however 
wrong.     I  never  saw  him  after. 
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"  I  rushed  into  the  room  where  my 
Biflier  and  her  governess  were  sittinff, 
and  kissing  them  both,  hastily  left  the 
house.  Ihat  governess,  my  darling 
Mary,  was  the  mother  of  Grace.  We 
had  become  attached  to  each  oUier, 
and  rash,  impatient  boy  that  I  was,  I 
had  persuaded  her  to  unite  her  fate 
with  mine  some  two  months  before. 
Long  she  opposed  my  wishes — oflcn 
she  pleaded  the  sin  of  a  clandestine 
marriage,  so  treacherous  as  it  would 
be  in  her  case.  My  energy  prevailed : 
she  at  last  yielded  to  my  solicitations, 
nud  during  a  short  absence  of  my  father 
from  home,  we  were  married  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  Poor  Fanny  was 
spending  the  day  with  some  friends, 
and  Henry  was  out  shooting;  and  then, 
with  like  boyish  rashness,  I  left  my 
youn^  wife. 

"  I  arrived  in  Dublin  to  look  for  a 
situation,  but  failed  from  want  of  inte- 
rest ;  and  again,  in  a  fit  of  rashness 
and  desperation,  enlisted  in  the  2nd 
Foot. 

*'  I  wrote  to  Mary,  begging  of  her 
to  be  comforted,  and  pictured  glorious 
visions  of  future  eminence  and  glory. 

'^  The  depot  was  at  Chatham,  whi- 
ther  I  was  sent. 

"  After  a  few  months  I  got  a  sweet, 
tender  letter  from  my  darling  wife, 
telling  me  that  she  was  likely  to  be- 
come a  mother ;  and  soon  after,  while 
I  was  still  in  doubt  what  step  to  take, 
the  agonising  intelligence  also  arrived, 
in  another  hurried  note  from  her,  that 
her  situation  had  been  discovered,  and 
that  my  father  had  instantly  expelled 
her  from  the  house.  By  the  conniv. 
ance  of  my  sister  she  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  gate>lodge,  and  was  con- 
cealed there  when  she  wrote. 

''  I  went  to  the  major  commanding 
and  asked  furlough  for  a  week.  He 
would  not  consent.  I  begged,  en- 
treated—even knelt  to  him — he  was 
inexorable.  I  wrote  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  a  colonel  whom  I  had  often 
met  at  my  father's.  I  told  him  the 
whole  case,  and  my  real  name — ^for  I 
had  assumed  one  on  enlisting.     I  ap- 

Eealed  to  his  feelings  as  a  father  and  a 
usband  to  get  me  leave.  It  came 
down  by  return  of  post,  for  a  fort- 
night. How  angry  the  major  was. 
Well,  I  borrowed  £2  from  my  Ser- 
jeant, pawned  my  watch,  started  for 
Ireland,  and  hurried  home.  There 
was  my  poor  darling  lying  on  the  straw 
bed  in  Biddy  Crawford's.    She  had  an 


old    aunt   livin<r  at  P. 


.,  about 


twenty  miles  off,  and  we  considered  it 
best,  under  the  circumstances,  to  go 
there.  I  did  not  even  wait  to  see  my 
sister,  but  got  a  common  country  car — 
which  was  the  only  sort  of  conveyance 
my  finances  would  allow — and  set  of}'. 
On  the  road  she  became  very  weak, 
and  we  had  to  stop  at  a  decent-looking 
cottage  by  the  road-side,  where  this 
man,  Peter,  lived  then,  and  during 
the  night  my  sweet  wife  was  taken  in 
premature  labour,  and  dear  Grace  was 
bom;  but  it  was  too  much  for  the 
poor  mother — she  breathed  her  last  in 
a  few  hours  after.  Oh,  the  agony  of 
that  night — the  little  naked  infant  and 
dead  mother  1 

''I  waited  but  to  consign  the  loved 
body  to  the  tomb,  and  then  prepared 
to  rejoin  my  regiment.  The  woman 
of  the  house  swore  that  she  would  take 
care  of  the  child  as  her  own  if  I  would 
only  leave  it  with  her.  I  hardly  cared 
for  it,  now  that  the  mother  was  gone. 
I  gave  her  a  ring  and  all  the  money  I 
had,  and  begged  my  way  back  to 
Chatham.  A  detachment  of  ours  was 
ordered  for  the  service  companies  in 
India,  and  I  went  out.  There  I  saved, 
accidentally,  the  life  of  our  colonel's 
only  son,  and  he  bought  me  out,  and 
persuaded  me  to  tell  him  my  history 
and  name— that  assumed  was  Clayton ; 
he,  too,  had  known  the  Burtons,  and 
was  an  Irishman. 

"  I  became  a  volunteer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Service — by  his  in- 
terest, and  some  bravery  on  my  own 
part,  obtained  a  cadetship,  and  soon 
rose  to  my  present  rank  of  captain, 
and  worked  my  way  on  to  wealth  and 
honour.  I  was  wounded  some  time 
ago  in  battle,  and  the  doctors  recom- 
mended my  native  air  to  recruit  me ; 
and  first  I  searched  for  the  child,  but 
could  learn  no  tidings  of  Kennedy  or 
his  wife." 

'*  No,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  abruptly, 
"  she  ruined  me  by  dhrink,  an'  I  had 
to  give  up  the  place." 

**I  then  came  on  to  M ,  and 

you  all  know  the  rest." 

He  clasped  his  little  daughter's 
hand,  who  had  now  on  a  nice  white 
frock  of  Jane's,  and  a  blue  sash,  and 
looked  so  pretty  and  so  genteel. 

"I  have  got  two  fathers  now,"  she 
said,  "but  no  mother."  She  looked 
at  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  ran  to  her. 
*'  May  I  ma'am — will  you  be  ?" 

The  lady  took  her  in  her  arms  and 
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kissed  hcFi— tlie  poor  little  child  that 
she  had  rescued  from  ignorance,  vice, 
and  poverty,  and  in  their  stead  had 
planted  education,  virtue,  and  religion, 
\7ho  now  stood  there,  a  great  and  rich 
heiress,  to  thank  and  bless  her  for  those 
jewels  which  die  wealth  of  nations 
cannot  buy. 

Katty  Kennedy  was  transported  for 
seven  years ;  and  Mick,  convicted  also 
of  theft  from  the  Worrells,  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Fortescue  would  not  hear  of  any 
division,  as  Captain  Barton  proposed. 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  have  £2,000  a 
year  without  this  property;  but  as  you 
wish  to  do  conicthing,  I  will  not,  my 
dear  fellow,  cast  away  your  kindness ; 
forgive  me  the  back  rents  for  the  last 
ten  years,  since  your  father  died,  and 
I  am  content." 

So  Peter  got  a  nice  house ;  and 
little  Katty  and  Peter  were  taken  up 
to  the  Abbey.  Grace  went  to  call 
at  Fairport  in  her  own  carriage — the 
poor  little  girl  off  the  bog.  William 
blubbered  out  when  he  saw  her ;  and 
she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him ;  and  ran  down  to  see  Mar- 
garet and  Catherine. 


''I  always  said  so,"  sobbed  the  <m«  -V  . 
as  she  hugged  her.  ''Sui«,  I  knrm 
she  couldn't  take  it." 

Poor  and  Mary  lizzie ;  were  Um  - 
to  leave  the  dear  home  whei>e  ti- 
were  bom,  and  the  rabbits,  and  ;^ 
geons,  and  little  gardens?  Grace  %aw 
them  sorrowful,  and  found  out  tl.- 
cause. 

"No,"  she  said,  <'yoa  uliall  •t.s.t 
and  live  with  me — I'll  not  take  a*>. 
thing  of  yours,  and  then  you'll  te.  1 
me  my  lessons  instead  of  Jane.**  At:** 
the  papas  consented,  and  the  tw«i  f». 
milies  lived  on  to<rcther.  And  ^i  • 
Fortescue  said  <<  Good  bye;**  and  ftt^ 
bo<ly,  1  believe  it  was,  8ai<l»  **  Jk»\  :• 
with  her,  she's  no  great  loss."* 

So  the   three  cousins  grew  up  x»^ 
gether,  all  like  sisters — tlirce    vnt* 
Gr races  instead  of  one.      And  M-.r 
and  Lizzie  learned  from  Grace  tlir.t  t^  > 
sure  way  of  being  loved  was  (iivt  to  |i  \  •» 
and  were  taught  by  Grace,  thinkiiir   i 
her  early  days  in  miscrv,  to  do  cnt. 
others  even  as  they  would  wiah  ocb*  - 
to  do  to  them.     Tno  story  ooinnii^».>  . 
in  the  cold,   dreary   bo^,   cuaiia-.>^ 
at  happy  Fairport,  is  finiithcd  at  tL 
Abbey, 
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Lbt  uB^take  them,  good^  bad,  excel- 
lent, and  indifferent,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  to  our  hand.  And 
first  we  take  np  **  The  Anjrel  World, 
and  other  Poems,  by  Fhuip  James 
Buley,  author  of  Festus."* 

If  we  consider  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Charles  Dickens,  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lvtton,  Dou- 

flas  Jerrold,  Ebenezer  EUiot,  James 
lontgomery,  J.  W.  Marston,  George 
GilfiUan,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Howttt,  or  any  of  them,  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  on  what  is  eood 
poetry,  we  must  accept  Mr.  BaUey's 
"Festus"  as  the  great  poem  of  uie 
age ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  emi- 
nent persons  who  has  not  testified  to 
its  merits  in  terms  of  praise  such  as, 
applied  to  Homer,  to  Dante,  or  to 
Milton,  might  seem  extravagant.  We 
shall,  tiierefore,  avoid  an  inconvenient 
conflict  of  opinion  by  saying  nothing 
more  of  ''Festus"  on  this  occasion, 
than  that,  if  it  be  the  poem  these 
amiable  critics  declare,  it  can  hardly 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  facul- 
ties wnich  have  created  the  "Angel 
World."  The  "Angel  World"  is,  in 
truth,  as  ambitious,  weak,  and  unin- 
telligible a  performance  as  any  that 
the  mystical  school  has  produced  in  our 
time.  Milton  wrote  of  the  angelical 
state  with  helps  from  revelation  and 
the  science  of  divinity.  Whatever  he 
feigned  of  Michael,  Ithuricl,  or  the 
other  actors  in  his  celestial  drama,  he 
had  grave  sanction  for,  either  in  the 
declarations  of  Holy  Writ,  or  in  the 
formulas  or  traditions  of  the  Church. 
He  has,  besides,  the  charm  of  classical 
allusion  and  of  historic  learning  in 
almost  every  line.  His  work  is  all 
linked  with  numanity,  and  is  a  cyclo- 
piedia  of  learning  in  man's  i>ast  pro- 
gress on  the  earth  which  he  inhabits. 
But  for  these  helps,  even  Milton  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  support 
himself  in  the  rare  medium  of  preter- 


natural speculation.  As  it  is,  his  wing 
occasionally  flaes  on  the  inane,  till  up. 
lifted  again  by  tne  strong  rebuffof  some 
encountering  matter  of  dogmatic  fiiith, 
or  human  sentiment  or  pas^on,  or 
hbtoric,  or  geographic,  or  scientific 
fact,  or  learned  allusive  adaptation. 
So  also  of  Dante ;  so  of  Homer;  so  of 
every  great  uninspired  poet  dealing 
with  Gkni  or  with  tne  gods.  But  Mr. 
Bailey  seemingly  aims  at  imagining  a 
state  of  beinff  utterly  detached  from 
humanity,  and  independent  equally  of 
revealed  and  human  helps.  Of  course 
he  fails  in  realising  tnat  impossible 
project.  His  '*  Festus"  had  exhaust- 
ed the  storehouse  of  pretentious  inani- 
ties, and  imposing  no-meanings.  He 
has  been  left  to  construct  his  *'  Angel 
World"  of  inanities  which  make  no 
pretence  to  substance,  and  of  no-mean- 
mgs  destitute  of  any  cloak  of  impos- 
ingness.  It  is  not  until  he  has  recourse 
to  the  sufficiently  objective  device  of  a 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  that  he  is 
able  to  place  any  tangible  idea  before 
tibe  mind  of  his  readers.  Before  this 
incident  the  *'  Angel  World  "  consists 
of  a  congregation  of  good  angels  em- 
ployed in  "meditative  converse" — 
about  what  we  are  not  told^and  of  bad 
ones  occupied  in  dancing  and  making 
illuminations.  The  result  of  their 
"choir -mazes  astroeidal,"  and  "eso- 
teric rites,"  b  the  advent  of  a  "  huge- 
ous  monster*'  of  the  hydra  species — 

"  Dragon  like, 
In  lengthened  volumes  stretched  his  further 

part, 
Incalculably  coiled ;  but  in  the  front, 
On  one  wide  neck,  a  hundred  heads  he  reared, 
Which  spake  with  every  moul^  a  hundred 

tongues, 
Through  teeth  of  serried  daggers  black  with 

blood. 
The  breath  he  drew  in  day,  he  breathed  out 

night/' 

This  polyglott,  black-mouthed  dra- 
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gon  of  Wantley*  having  received  tbe 
obeisances  of  the  Teipsichorean  corps 
ofangels,  demands  their  queen,  whether 
as  bride  or  boane-bouc/ie,  Mr.  Bailey 
does  not  inform  us.  The  narrator, 
who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  too  ex- 
alted a  being  to  bo  named  in  connexion 
wiUi  this  absurd  adventure,  resolves 
to  rescue  her : — 

'*  Sudden  saized  and  bonnd,  and  carried  off 
To  a  lone  sea-crag,  circled  by  tbe  eea, 
And  for  the  monster's  eveniog  victim  left. 

''Then  vowed  I  to  deliver  her  from  her 

foes, 
And  for  the  rescue  armed.     The  Mghtning 

steed, 
Which  pastures  on  the  air,  and  is  the  sign 
Of  the  Divine  destruction  of  all  worlds — 
The  sparliles  of  whoso  hoofs  in  fulliog 

atars, 
Struclc  from  the  adamantine  course    of 

space, 
Stream  o*er  the  skies,  in  swift  and  solemn 

joy 
Came  trembling  at  my  call.    A  lance  of 

light, 
A  sunbeam  tempered  in  eternal  fire, 
I  in  mine  hand  assumed,  and  forth  we 

faced." 

That  is  to  say,  our  hero  mounts  u])on 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  goes  out  to  kill 
the  dragon  with  a  solidified,  red-hot 
auQ-beam.  Of  course  the  dragon 
has  no  chance  against  a  Mooro  of 
Moorehalli  so  mounted  and  so  arm- 
ed:-— 

*^The  laooe  of  light  I  coached ;  and  straight 

my  stead, 
Who  knew  instinctive  all  his  dread  devoir. 
Drove  on  like  an  inevitable  storm ; 
The  weight  beliiud  propelled  the  point 

before 
Through  the  whole  monstrous  mass,  till 

in  tlie  heart 
Quivering  it  stood  triumphant     Down 

then  dropped 
The  soulless  corse. 

Tlio  beauteous  cQptive*s  bonds 
I  instant  burst,   and  wrapt  her  sacred 

limbs 
In  the  sAie  robe  I  wore — of  golden  web 
And  azure  wove ;  for  forth  1  sped  at  first, 
Of  conquest  confident,  mine  armour  dight 
With  trophies  rich,  beseeming  such  event." 

These  puerilities  expunged,  the 
remainder  of  the  "  Angel  \Vorld"  is 
an  unintelligible  tissue  of  "  arduousest 
emprises,*'  **  arcanest  heavens  " — into 
the  arcana  of  which  we  are  not  ad^ 


mitted — '' wisest  parley"— but  about 
what,  non  constat — of 

"  Lamb,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  dove,  serpent,  goat. 
And  snow-white  hart,  each  sacred  animal 
Cleansed  from    all  evil  quality,  an-in- 

stilled, 
Speaking  one  common  tongue—** 

<<  premortal  musie,"  which  ^' faith  hears 
in  the  still  of  time;"  "breast-laws 
of  starry  orbs"  naming  blest  days, 
*' wherem  Eternity  eutwmes  with  Time 
its  golden  strands,"  and  other  such  in- 
conceivable and  incommensurable  emp> 
tinesses.  Deluded  into  the  belief  that 
these  excursions  above  reason  are  his 
/brte,  Mr.  Bailey  has  lost  the  care  or 
the  capaci^  to  express  comprehensible 
ideas  m  distinct  language.  When  he 
descends  from  ante-munuane  periods  in 
time,  and  ultra-mundane  limits  in 
space,  to  express  a  simple  image  or 
state  a  simple  fact,  all  these  fine  ver- 
bal  phantasmagorias,  whidi  to  the  eye 
of  ignorant  wonder  seemed  pregnant 
with  meanings  so  mighty  and  myste- 
nous,  eventuate  in  prosaic  feebleness 
and  confusion.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  lines 
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10  XnX  TRENT* 

**  Of  all  the  rivers  in  tbe  Und, 

Thee  most  I  love,  fair  Trent; 
For  in  thy  stream  and  on  thy  banka 

My  happiest  Iiours  IVe  spent 
Twas  there,  hard-by,  I  first  drew  breath, 

Tliere  hope  to  cod  my  days, 
And  evei^'where  I'll  tell  till  death 

My  native  river*s  prait^e.*' 


(f 


There !"  where  ?    Was  Mr.  Bailey 
born  in  the  river  Trent? 

"  Oh  I  Shannon  hath  a  wilder  shore. 

And  Thames  a  ridicr  freight, 
And  sihrer-linked  Forth  is  banked 

By  more  baronial  state ; 
Bitt  neitiier  hath  a  purer  wave, 

Nov  deeper,  stiller  stream ; 
Tia  quiet  as  a  grassy  grave. 

Or  a  saint's  dying  dream.** 

"  Neither,**  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
English  tongue,  is  applicable  to  one 
of  two,  not  to  one  of  three  objects. 
What  idea  does  the  ''  wilder"  shore  of 
the  Shannon  convey  ?  Is  it  the  idea  of 
solitariness  or  sternness,  or  desolate- 
ncss  ?  and,  in  any  of  those  meanings,  is 
wildnessof  shore  an  excellenoe  in  river 
scenery  ?  Truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Bailey 
neither  knows  nor  cares,  bevoud  this, 
that  '*  wilder"  is  an  eligible  dissyllabic 
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of  iiettled  quantity  and  indefinite  sign!- 
ficalion  wbioh  the  reader  may  help  to 
a  meaning  as  hia  lancy  moves  himi  the 
writer  not  having  anything  distinct  in 
his  mind  about  the  Shannon  with  which 
to  fill  up  the  rythm,  and  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  comparison.  *'  Thames 
a  richer  freight"  Freight  is,  by  an 
allowable  figure  of  speech,  accounted 
the  burthen  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel 
the  burthen  of  the  river.  *'  Thames  a 
richer  cargo" — *'  Thames  a  richer  bal- 
last," would  be  equally  proper:  but 
"richer  freight"  has  the  merit  of  ex- 
pressing, for  once,  a  definite  and  tan* 
gible  idea.— more  traffic,  more  bills 
of  lading,  ]at|rer  customs  duties.  Very 
good.  '<  Silver-linked  Forth  is  banked 
by  more  buxmial  state" — by  more 
of  baronial  state,  or  by  state  of  a 
more  baronial  character?  We  suppose 
the  former.  The  Trent  has  some  ba- 
ronial state  on  its  banks;  the  Forth 
has  more  s  nevertheless  the  Forth  has 
not  a  deeper  or  stiller  stream  than  the 
Trent— so  be  it.  Mr.  Bailey  is  quite 
at  liberty  to  prefer  the  Trent  to  the 
Forth  on  that  account.  **  Tis  quiet 
as  a  grasny  grave" — a  weedy  river 
probably ;  **  or  a  saint's  dying  dream  " 
^-the  dream  dying  or  the  saint?  We 
apprehend  the  latter ;  but  these  ambi- 
guities  are  not  conducive  to  edifica- 
tion:». 

^  liBt  me,  m  mnahnw  or  in  itorm, 

Still  linger  hy  Iier  side ; 
1*11  always  V»k  on  her  with  love 

And  speak  of  her  with  pride. 
By  rock  and  mead,  and  grove  and  blc, 

Shd  goes  frooi  deep  to  deep ; 
I  love  her  in  her  dawning  aiuile, 

And  in  her  siuuvt  idt'ep." 

Having  declared  early  in  the  stanza 
that  he  will  always  look  on  the  Trent 
with  love,  Mr.  Bailey  narrows  instead 
of  expanding  the  sentinu^nt  when  he 
repeats  at  the  close,  where  the  sti*cn^th 
01  the  stanza  ought  to  lie,  that  he  tove:i 
the  Trent  in  its  dawning  smile,  that 
is,  in  its  smile  at  dawn,  and  in  its  sun- 
set sleep.  Expressio  umus  aUeriu$  est 
excluhio.  The  legitimate  inference  is, 
that  Mr.  Bailey  is  indilferent,  perhaps 
ill-disposed,  towards  our  river  in  its 
mid-day  and  midnight  conditions.  But 
then  the  Trent  Has  another  phase, 
when  our  poet  loves  it  more  than 
ever.  Here  at  last  he  does  speak  a 
little  like  a  poet,  yet  more  obstctrically 
than  poetically  :--> 


«*  And  when  the  riseth  with  the  rain, 
And  bringetb  forth  her  0ood, 
And  sweeps  up  to  the  high  town's  foot 

Her  spoil  of  field  and  wood — 
I  love  her  more  than  ever  then, 

For  then  Sttt  liath  her  will ; 
And  over  mounds,  and  herds,  and  men, 
She  bears  the  victory  stilL*' 

Not  "still" — only  on  such  narticular 
occasions  when  impregnatea  by  the 
rain.  Then  the  parturient  Trent, 
with  her  litter  of  torrents,  is  a  grand 
termagant,  It  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  well  enough.  But  the  momentary 
gleam  of  poetry  and  reason  disappears 
with  the  subsiding  flood,  and  the  last 
stanza  leaves  us  m  a  helpless  mire  of 
confused  images  and  inconsequential 
thoughts : — 

"  May  such  a  calm,  triumphant  oourie 

To  sacred  souls  be  given, 
That,  river-like,  though  bom  on  earth, 

They  image  only  heaven : 
And  tending  ever  towards  the  light, 

In  this  their  earthly  race, 
Meet,  mixing  with  Eternity, 

Iq  joy,  their  Maker*s  face." 


"  Sacred  souls"  do  not  need  the 
piration ;  they  are  already  set  apart  for 
blisfl.  Rivers  also  image  the  clouds 
of  the  sky,  as  well  as  the  blue  depths, 
which  poets  are  privileged  to  call 
heaven;  besides,  rivers  do  not  tend 
"ever  towards  the  light."  Trees  and 
plants  which  grow  upward  might  Ix? 
said  "  to  tend  towards  the  light ;"  but 
the  waters  go  prone  downward  into  the 
darkest  pits  that  their  channels  contain, 
and  flow  onward  and  downward,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  northward 
or  southward,  according  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  ground,  quite  regardless 
of  the  position  of  the  sun.  Neither  do 
rivers  run  a  race.  A  mill-race,  even, 
runs  only  a  course.  They  arc  horse, 
men,  footmen,  charioteers,  who  run 
races.  Neither  do  rivers  mix  with 
Eternity,  although  the  stream  of  Time, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  made, 
in  Hierary  and  oratorical  exercises,  to 
mix  with  the  oeean  of  fliat  name. 
'<  Meet  their  MakiT^s  face,"  if  not  a 
flying  in  the  face  of  the  Maker,  ia  not 
a  happy  mode  of  expressing  the  soul's 
coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
We  suppose  the  ocean  is  here  consider- 
ed  to  be  the  Maker  of  tbe  river.  Bnt 
which  w«a  first — thirst  or  drinking, 
oirean  or  river?  However,  this  becomes 
hypcraitkal.      We   can  assure  Mr. 
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Bailey  we  would  never  have  thought 
of  criticising  him  so  closel^r^  if  he  had 
had  the  modesty  to  retain  in  his  desk, 
instead  of  parading  in  an  appendix  to 
his  litde  foolish  volunie,  such  ill-advised 
and  absurd  testimtma  as  these : — 

**  *  If  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Goethe,  and 
Shelley  had  not  existed,  we  should  esteem 
such  writing  as  ^  this  a  miracle.* — «/*.  A, 
Heraud.*" 

'*  *  It  contains  poetiy  enongh  to  set  up 
fifty  poets.'— JE6«i«er  ElUoU'* 

"*A  truly  wonderful  poem.* — Douglaa 
JerrM.** 

'*  *  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  say  how 
much  I  admire  it,  for  fear  of  falling  into  ex- 
trayaganoc.' — Alfred  TennysonJ" 

*<  *  There  is  nuitter  enough  in  it  to  float  a 
hundred  volumes  of  the  usual  prosy  poetry. 
It  contains  some  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
I  ever  read  [omne  ignotum  pro  moffnifico].' 
^Mrs.  S,  C.  Halir 

"  *  There  is  a  universe  in  its  entirety.  It 
abounds  in  thoughts  so  beautiful,  and  senti- 
ments so  exqui^te  in  their  simple  truth, 
that  we  should  not  only  excuse  the  occa- 
sional extravaganctes,  but  they  might  al- 
most be  felt  [but  we  might  almost  feel 
them  ?3  as  a  relief  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  overpowering  in  its  beauty.* — /.  W. 
MarUOH." 

**  *  Apart  from  its  theological  pretensions, 
the  Poem  of  the  Age's  Hope.  We  want 
words  to  express  the  wonder  which  grew 
upon  us  as  each  page  opened  like  a  new  star, 
and  we  felt  that  the  riches  of  thought,  and 
imagery,  and  language  scattered  through 
the  poem  were  absolutely  **fineless,"  and 
that  the  poet's  mind  was  as  vast  as  his 
theme.*  [The  fervour  of  laudation  increasing 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  critic's  authority.] 
^Gtorgt  GilfiUoMr 

Praises  so  exorbitant— -we  omit  the 
milder  commendations  of  Lord  Francis 
Egcrton,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
James  Montgomery,  and  Mary  Howitt 
— excited  by  a  performance  so  unsatis. 
factory  as  "  Festus/'  speak  badly  for 
the  state  of  literary  taste  in  England 
at  the  present  day. 

But  the  error  has  corrected  itself. 
Drawn  into  the  preposterous  belief 
that  obflurity  18  g^randeur — that  poetic 
darinff  is  evmced  in  studied  improprie- 
ties of  Uiou^ht  and  diction — that  the 
Deity  and  his  attributes  are  materials 
of  sublimity,  ready  to  the  hand  of  anv 
one  daring  enough  to  snatch  at  such 
topics— ^nd  that  to  rise  above  the  rules 
of  the  poetic  art,  it  needs  only  that  the 


poet  should  get  beyond  reason — ^Mr. 
Bailey  has  employed  his  fi&culties  in  the 
production  of  a  volume  which  pulla 
'*  Festus"  down  to  its  own  level  ot  am. 
bitious  mediocrity.  The  cause  of  good 
criticism  has,  however,  been  benefited. 
All  the  tricks  of  transcendentalism  lie 
exposed  in  the  most  artless  manner. 
Vagueness  of  conception,  obscurity  of 
expression,  and  argumentative  para- 
dox,  are  the  staples  of  the  useless  pro- 
duct. Mr.  Tennyson  and  his  friends 
ought  to  blush  for  having  given  a  con- 
ventional value  to  matter  so  worth- 
less. 

"Poems,  Original  and  Translated, 
including  the  First  Iliad  of  Homer,  by 
W.  G.  T.  Barter,  Esq."'  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  second 
Iliad.  One  work  of  that  kind  may 
suffice  even  for  Homer. 

**  Tlie  ¥fTath,  O  goddess,  sing,  of  Peleus*  son, 
Destructive,  whence  to  Gredcs  woes  count- 
less grew. 
Which  many  mighty  souls  of  heroes  down 
To  Hades  hurl'd  untimely ;  Memselres  threw 
To  dogs  a  prey,  and  all  the  winged  crew. 
So  was  the  will  of  Jove  accomplished, 
From  the  time  that  asunder  first  they  drem 
Those  chiefs,  in  angry  strife  contending  then, 
Achilles,  godlike,  and  Atrides,  king  of  men. 
Who«  then,  of  the  gods,  set  them  con-ten- 

dinjf 
In  angiy  strife  ?    Jove's  and  Latonas's  sou ; 
For  he  all  sorely  angered  with  the  king, 
Housed  through  the  host  a  grievous  plague 

anon, 
Whose  weight    feU    the  pw-tMh-img    folk 
upon — " 

Oh  I  Barter,  Barter,  in  the  circle  of 
the  currency  the  coin  exists  not  mi- 
nute enough  to  represent  yoor  value  in 
exchange. 

Another  venture.  Av.--here,  in- 
deed, is  something  worth  stretching 
out  the  hand  for,  and  that  not  empty — 
«<£geria ;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Charles  Mackay, 
Author  of  '  Voices  from  the  Crowd,' 
&c."t  An  admirable  lesson  does  *'  Ege- 
ria"  read  to  the  whole  tribe  of  myatics 
whom  we  have  just  dealt  with  m  the 
person  of  Mr.  Bailey :— . 

"  Why  this  longing,  day-dad  spirit  ? 
Why  this  fluttering  of  thy  wings  ? 
Why  this  striving  to  discover 
Hidden  and  transcendent  things? 


*  Loudon:  Ficksring.     1850. 
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Be  contented  in  thy  prlaoo, 
2  Thy  captivity  shall  cease—* 

Taftte  the  good  that  smiles  before  thee ; 
Kestless  spirit,  be  at  peace ! 

"  With  the  roar  of  wintry  forests, 
With  the  thunder's  crash  and  roll. 
With  the  rush  of  stormy  waters, 
Thoa  wonldst  sympathise,  O  sonl ! 
Thon  wouldst  ask  them  mighty  questions 
In  a  language  of  their  owe, 
Untranslateable  to  mortals, 
Yet  not  utterly  unknown. 

'  Thon  wouldst  fathom  Life  and  Befaig, 
Thou  wouldst  see  through  Birth  and  Death, 
Thou  wouldst  solre  the  eternal  riddlOi— 
Thon,  a  speck,  a  ray,  a  breath 
Thou  wouldst  look  at  stars,  and  systems. 
As  if  Mom  couldst  understand 
All  the  harmonies  of  Nature, 
Struck  by  an  Almighty  hand. 

"  With  thy  feeble  logic,  tradng 
Upwards  from  eftect  to  cause, 
Thou  art  foiled  by  Nature's  barriers. 
And  t|ie  limits  of  her  laws. 
Be  at  peace,  thou  struggling  spirit! 
Great  Eternity  denies 
The  unfolding  of  Its  secrets 
In  the  drcle  of  thine  eyes. 

**  Be  contented  with  thy  freedom — 
Dawning  is  not  perfect  day ; 
There  are  truths  thon  canst  not  fathom, 
Swaddled  in  thy  robes  of  clay. 
Rest  in  hope  that  if  thy  cirole 
Grow  not  wider  here  in  Time, 
God's  Eternity  shall  give  thee 
Power  of  vision  more  sublime. 

**  Clogged  and  bedded  in  the  darkness. 
Little  gem),  abide  thine  honr, 
Thoult  expand,  in  proper  season, 
Into  blossom,  into  flower. 
Humble  faith  alone  becomes  thee 
In  the  glooms  where  thon  art  lain : 
Bright  is  the  appointed  fhture ; 
Wait — thou  shalt  not  wait  in  vain. 

**  Cease  thy  struggling,  feeble  spirit ! 
Fret  not  at  thy  prison  bars ; 
Never  shall  thy  mortal  pinions 
Make  the  drcuit  of  the  stars. 
Here  on  Earth  are  duties  for  thee, 
Suited  to  thine  earthly  scope ; 
Seek  them,  thou  Immortal  Spirit— 
God  is  with  tliee— >work  in  hope." 


Charles  Mackay  is  not  so  delicate  a 
poet  as  Longfellow,  nor  perhaps  so 
profound;  but  what  he  says  is  said 
off-handy  and  comes  fresh  from  a  good 
heart.  Where  the  other  loiters  grace- 
fully over  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment, Mackay  has  it  expressed,  and  is 


gone  on  to  the  expression  of  a  new 
one,  without  giTing  you  time  to  con- 
sider whether  the  emotions  yon  expe- 
rience have  been  excited  by  ^raceM 
or  ungraceful  diction.  The  emotions  are 
sprightly,  animating,  and  humane ;  and, 
like  good  wine  dnmk  in  the  twilight, 
give  you  enough  of  enjoyment  with- 
out having  regard  to  the  fashion  of  the 
▼chicle.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed, 
you  are  charmed  with  a  simplicity,  a 

g'ace,  and  kindliness  not  unworthy  of 
eran^r.  Like  Beran^er,  he  is  most 
happy  m  his  least  ambitious  moments. 
Uttering  the  genial  sentiments  of  the 
honest  ^ow  of  every-day  life,  he  is 
as  good  as  can  be ;  communicating  the 
emotions  excited  in  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment  by  the  lovely  and  beautiful,  he  is 
▼ery  good ;  straining  at  the  grand  as- 
pirations  of  the  philosophical  poet,  he 
IS  good  only  mb  modo,  and  fails  to  get 
into  the  upper  region,  where  great 
spirits  alone  can  expatiate  with  dignity 
and  freedom.  It  is  a  shallow  but  a 
dear  stream  of  song ;  a  beneficent 
visitant  of  the  meadows  and  pastures ; 
delightful  company  for  the  wayfarer; 
makmg  merry  with  the  mill-wheel,  and 
prattling  sweetly  to  the  loiterers  on 
the  rustic  bridge ;  but  it  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  float  navies,  or  even  to  bear 
any  very  heavily-laden  bar^  of  phi* 
losophy.  Let  us,  however,  in  his  own 
spint  of  enjoyment,  make  the  most  of 
it-.  Here  he  has  given  us  a  new  vo- 
lume of  poems  heartily  welcome.  See 
how  he  turns  even  the  forbidding  topic 
of  "Procrastination"  to  good  and 
pleasurable  account:  Beranger,  indeedf 
could  hardly  have  done  it  Mtter  :— 


u 


PBOCRASmtATIOlC. 
I. 

"  If  Fortune  with  a  smiling  face 
Strew  roses  on  our  way. 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

To-dapf  my  7ooe,  to-day. 
But  should  she  frown  with  face  of  care, 
And  talk  of  coming  sorrow. 
When  shall  we  grieve,  if  grieve  we  must? 

7b-fRorrotr,  /ooe,  to-morrow* 

u. 

**  If  those  whoVe  wrong'd  us  own  their  fkult, 
And  kindly  pity  pray. 
When  shall  we  listen,  and  forgive  ? 

To'day,  my  7ove,  to-^y. 
But  if  stem  Justice  ui^  rebuke. 
And  warmth  from  Memory  borrow. 
When  shall  we  chide,  if  chide  we  dare? 

To-morrouf,  love,  to-morrow. 
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"  ir  those  to  whom  we  oW«  ft  debt 
Are  harmed  unlese  we  pay, 
When  shall  we  struggle  to  be  juat  ? 

To-dtt^i  my  hve,  to-day. 
But  if  our  debtor  fail  our  hope, 
And  plead  his  ruin  thoroogb, 
When  shall  we  weigh  his  breach  of  feith? 
To-morroWf  7ot>«,  to-morrow* 

ir. 

"If  Lore  estranged  should  once  again 
Her  genial  smile  display, 
When  shall  we  kiss  her  protfered  lips? 

7\»-<fay,  my  /ove,  to-day. 
But  if  she  would  indulge  regret, 
Or  dwell  with  bygone  sorrow, 
When  shall  we  weep,  if  weep  we  most? 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow, 

V. 

*'  For  virtuous  acts  and  harmless  joys 
The  minutes  will  not  stay; 
We*ve  always  time  to  welcome  them, 

To-day ^  my  tove,  to-day. 
But  care,  resentment,  angry  words, 
And  unavailing  sorrow, 
Come  far  too  soon,  If  thfy  appear 

To-morrow,  ifooe,  to 'morrow.''* 

The  eame  genial  spirit  appears  in 
the  "Plea  for  our  t^hyrical  Life." 
Delays  are  not  always  dangeroiu ;  and 
there  are  sensttoas*  if  not  sensual,  en« 
joyments  which  the  wisely- spin taal 
man  will  not  disparage : — 

*'  A  PL<A  FOn  OUB  PltTSICAL  UPS. 

"  We  do  our  nature  wrong 
Neglecting  over  long 

Ihie  bodily  joys  that  help  to  make  us  wise ; 
The  ramble  up  the  slope 
Cf  the  high  mountain  oop^ 

The  long  day*s  walk,  the  vigorous  exercise, 
The  fresh,  luxurious  bath. 
Far  from  the  trodden  path. 

Or  'mid  the  ocean  waves  dashing  with  harm- 
less roar, 

Lifting  us  off  our  feet  upon  the  sandy  shore. 

"  tiind  heaven !  there  Is  no  end 
Of  pleasures  as  we  wend 
Our  pilgrimage  in  life's  undevious  way, 
If  we  but  know  the  laws 
Of  the  Eternal  Cause, 
And  for  His  glory  and  our  good  obe}*. 
But  intellectiud  pride 
Sets  half  these  joys  aside. 
And  our  perennial  care  absorbs  the  soul  so 

much, 
That  life  bums  cold  and  dim  beneath  its 
deadening  touch. 

"  Welcome,  ye  plump  green  mead^. 
Ye  streams  and  sighing  reeds ! 
Welcome,  ye  corn-fields,  waving  like  a  sea ! 


Welcome,  tlie  leafy  bow«», 
And  childrtn  gathering  ilowem ! 
And  fkrewell,  for  a  while,  sage  drudgery  I 
What  I  though  we*re  growing  <^ 
Our  blood  is  not  yet  cold : 
Come  with  me  to  the  fleldst  thou  man  of 

many  ills. 
And  give  thy  limbs  a  chance  among  the  dtf- 
fbdilsl 

*'  Come  with  me  to  the  woods. 
And  let  their  solitudes 
Re-echo  to  our  voices  fts  we  go. 
Upon  thy  weary  brain 
Let  childhood  come  agait), 
Spite  of  thy  wealth,  thy  les^iog,  or  thy 
woe! 

Stretch  Ibrtii  thy  limbl,  and  leap— 
Thy  life  has  been  asleep ; 
And  though  the  wrinkles  deep  may  fiuriow 

thy  pale  brow. 
Show  me,  if  thou  art  wise,  how  like  a  chOd 
art  thou  1" 

Another  extract,  and  we  must  tnd 
good-bye  and  God-speed  to  thb  fine- 
hearted,  honest  fellow.  "  A  man*s  a 
man  for  a*  that."  Honest  poTerty  is 
no  disgrace.  There  is  somelhine  bet- 
ter worth  having  than  money.  Th«e 
are  homilies  of  humanity  that  Charles 
Mackay  loves  to  preach,  and  he  preach, 
es  them  with  equal  sweetness  add 
boldness :  — 

"  TOtJ  AXD  t. 

I. 

"  Who  would  soom  his  hamble  fUlow 

For  the  coat  he  wears  ? 
For  the  poverty  he  sutlers? 

For  his  dally  cares? 
Who  would  pass  him  in  the  ibotway 

With  averted  eye? 
Would  yoU)  brother  ?    No — ^yon  would  not 

If  you  would — not  /. 

tu 

**  Who,  when  vice  or  crime  repentant, 

With  a  grief  sincere 
Asked  fbr  pardon,  would  refuse  it — 

More  than  heaven  severe? 
Who  to  erring  woman's  sorrow 

Would  with  taunts  reply  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    Ko — ^you  would  not. 

If  you  would — not  /. 

III. 

*'  Who  wonid  say  that  all  who  diffcr 

From  his  seotmnst  be 
Wicked  sinnere,  heaven-rejected, 

Sunk  in  Error's  sea, 
And  consign  them  to  perdition 

With  a  holy  sigh  ? 
Would  you,  brother?    No — ^j'ou  would  not. 

If  you  would — not  /. 
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nr. 
*'  Who  would  My  that  six  days*  cheating, 

In  the  shop  or  mart, 
Might  be  robbed  by  Sonday  praying 

From  the  tainted  heart, 
If  the  Sunday  face  were  solemn, 

And  the  credit  high? 
Would  yon,  brother  ?    No— you  would  not. 

If  you  would — ^not  /  * 

V, 

"  Who  would  say  that  Vice  is  Vhiue 

In  a  hall  of  state  ? 
Or  that  rogues  are  not  dishonest 

If  they  dine  off  pUte? 
Who  would  say  Success  and  Merit 

Ne*er  part  company? 
Would  you,  brother  ?    No — you  would  not 

If  you  would — not  /. 

VI. 

"  Who  would  give  a  cause  his  efforts 

When  the  cause  was  strong, 
But  desert  it  on  its  failure. 

Whether  right  or  wrong? 
Ever  siding  with  the  upmost. 

Letting  downmost  lie? 
Would  you,  brother?    No — ^you  would  not 

If  you  would — not  /. 

rth 

"  Who  would  lend  his  arm  to  strengthen 

Warfare  with  the  right  ? 
Who  would  gire  his  pen  to  blacken 

Freedom*8  page  of  light  ? 
Who  would  lend  his  tongue  to  utter 

Praise  of  tyranny  ? 
Would  you  brother  ?      No — ^you  would  not 

If  you  would — not  /." 

Lyrics  such  as  these  leave  good 
effects  oo  the  age  in  which  they  are 
written.  The  masses  of  England  stood 
much  in  need  of  some  such  cheerful 
monitor.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these 
poemst  fulfilling  so  well  the  condi- 
tions of  cheerfulness,  generosity^  and 
independence*  should  hare  become  very 
eminent  popular  favourites ;  may  they 
long  continue  so.  A  people  among 
whom  Charles  Mackay  is  a  popular 
writer,  must  possess  largely  tne  ele- 
ments of  greatness  and  ue  reality  of 
goodness.  Their  visions  of  democratic 
perfection  may  be  somewhat  exalted 
and  cloudy,  but  their  practice  in  the 
daily  walks  of  life  can  hardly  be  other 
than  kind»  honest,  and  independent. 

What  next?  "  Whose  Poems  ?"♦  A 
quaint  title;  but  on  looking  beyond 


the  title-page  we  think  it  no  matter 
who's. 

**  Aurora  and  other  Poems/'f  ^7 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Sandbach.  Mrs.  Sand- 
bach  has  attempted  the  poetic  treat- 
ment of  the  locomotive.  Coke  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  all  but  stokers  and 
pokers.  We  cannot  say  that  Mrs. 
Sandbach  kindles  any  poetical  impulse 
with  the  ashes  of  Shelley :— . 

**  There  issued  forth 
A  shape  with  flaming  wings, 
And  glowing  eyesj  and  streaming  hidr. 
And  voice  that  sharply  ringi, 
I  am  the  daughter 
Of  fire  and  water,**  Sec.,  &c. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  Aurora  by 
Gibson  furnishes  a  happier  vein  of 
inspuration.  The  artist  has  realised 
in  marble  a  sentiment  happily,  if  not 
very  originally^  cast  into  words  by 
the  writer  ;— 

"  Calm,  holy,  steadfast,  clear,  and  yet  more 
dear. 
The  pearly  light  around  her  sweetly  lies ; 
And  the  grave  heavens  their  virgin  child  re- 
vere, 
And  silent  welcome  smiles  along  the  skies.** 

This  sweet  fi^re  excites  a  strain  of 
humane  and  amiable  versification.  If 
it  had  somewhat  more  of  purpose  and 
concentration,  we  would  venture  to 
designate  it  poetry.  But  '* Aurora** 
looks  on  so  many  objects,  and  with  an 
eve  so  little  respectful  of  persons,  that 
the  answer  cannot  well  oe  expected 
to  be  otherwise  than  multifarious  and 
disjointed,  to  such  a  question  as  Mrs. 
Sandbach,  with  the  echo  of  Shelley's 
*'  Cloud  "  still  haunting  her  ear,  pro- 
poses:-— 

"  What  hast  thou  seen,  oh^  Maiden, 
Upon  this  dim  world,  laden 

With  care,  and  joy,  and  pain  ? 
From  out  its  troubled  surges, 
Its  songs,  and  chants,  and  dirges, 

What,  Maiden,  dost  tliou  gain  ?** 

*'  Song,  and  chants,  and  dir^s  *'  are 
not  for  the  twilight  preceding  the 
break  of  day,  but  are  nere,  we  sup- 
pose, mainly  because  the  world's  ''surg- 
es" are  there  before  them.  But  there 
are  some  spectacles  proper  to  the  hour> 


*  liondon:  Pickering.    Oxford:  Francis  MacPherson.    1850. 
f  London:  FIclcering.    1660. 
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wbich  Mn.  Sandbadi  hringi  before 
the  mind's  eye  with  gracefulness,  andf 
batine  some  passages  of  questionable 
meauSig,  witrTVertain^  degree  of 
power:—. 

**  Down  on  the  panting  City, 
With  weariness  of  pity, 

My  early  glance  I  cofit; 
1  meet  the  hymn  unending. 
Of  grief  and  toil  ascending, — 

Never  the  first,  nor  last  (?) 

**  The  feet  to  labour  gohig, 
The  weary  fingers  sewing, 

The  haggard  eye  and  frame ; 
Despair  its  last  draught  drinking, 
The  homeless  wanderer  sinking. 

And  the  bowed  head  of  shame. 

"  To  these  my  soft  light  steeling. 
The  hopeless  day  revealing, 
Is  but  a  boon  unbidden ; 
Brings  tears  down  wasted  faces, 
Fresh  woe  in  woefnl  places. 
And  the  bowed  head  is  hidden." 

A  religious  tenderness  characterises 
the  piece,  which,  although  without 
aigument  or  definite  object,  leaves  a 
finesh  and  appropriate  impression  on 
the  mind.  Other  works  of  Gibson's 
furnish  subjects  for  several  similar 
poems.  Mrs.  Sandbach  has  a  fine 
eye  for  form.  Gibson's  "  Hunter  and 
Pog*'  are  set  before  us  with  spirit  and 
elegance  :— 


C( 


THK  HUlfTKE  AKD  DOO. 


••  A    GROUP    »  MARBLS    BT   OIBIOW. 

*'  Touth,  like  the  Sun,  when  high  fai  his  me- 
ridian, 
He  has  fulfilled  the  mom,  and  touches  noon ; 
Beauty,  the  Just  proportion  of  each  part 
Borne  to  the  whole,  the  Ideal  formed  of 

Truth; 
Strength,  not  gigantic,  but  so  finely  balanced, 
Each  nervous  Umb  developing  its  power ; 
Grace,  such  as  from  coosbtent  action  comes. 
The  win  and  drcnmstance  harmontons  meet- 
ing; 
Energy,  that  of  manhood,  when  the  mind 
Presies  iU  power  upon  Hb  full-Men  pnrpoee. 
And  the  firm  body  with  a  quick  obedience 
Folbws  it  bravely,  and  achieves  its  wiU. 

"  So  stands  the  youthful  Hunter,  marble  life 
In  classic  beauty  true,  and  true  to  Nature ; 
He  like  the  conqueror  of  the  Python,  h>oks 
B^ond  himself,  on  to  his  victMy, 
Not  won,  like  the  bright  god's,  but  yet  to 
come, 


And  to  his  eye  appwdilag*    At  his 
See,  eager  for  the  chase,  witiin 
Against  the  arm  that  curfas  fabn,  the 

hound 
In  sight  of  prey,  arrested  m  he 


"  The  man  saperior,  stoopistg  to  ceeilnl 
And  with  raised  brow,  and  eye 

pauses 
An  instant  on  the  issoe.    Thm  ha 
Hepose  and  action  centered  in  one  pons 
Oftime,  eventftiL    And  (he  ScolpCoc^s 
Proved  in  the  appredation  of  the 
As  in  its  true  embodiment, 
Unchallenged,  hi  his  great  woriL  Kv«b 

ever." 


But  ever  so  mjuiy  audi 
trifles  don't  make  a  good  loliiiai  of 
poems ;  and  we  must  tee  wheilser  tW 
muse  do  not  reserve  somethi^  bcttsr 
for  us. 

Apollo's  Ivre,  done  in  bhae  aisd  gold, 
and  a  grim  Daguerreotype  of  tl»  hord- 
featurel  old  poet  himself,  intiXMlBer  e 
to  *'The  Poetical  Works  of  Joia 
StruthersywithAutobio^pliy.***  **Mt 
month  dhall  speak  of  wisdom»  ami  tk» 
meaitation  or  my  heart  shall  be  of  as- 
derstanding,"  is  Mr.  StrutJhen*  owtao^ 
To  speak  of  wisdom  is  easy  esxwsaL 
but  to  speak  wisdom  itsdf  u  imW 
matter,  in  which  Mr.  Stmtliera  is  baa 
Tery  partially  sucoessfbL  Mr.  S<rs. 
thers  IS  the  author  of  the  origiiial  pt«M 
of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Sabbath  ;"  thai 
is,  his  "Poor  Man's  SabbsOh*  «■# 
published  shortly  before  Grakuns 
'« Sabbath,*'  to  which  it  has  a  aatorBl 
though  unintentional  resenblaaecL  la 
fact  It  would  be  very  diflkniK  6r  a 
Sottish  Presbyterian  poet  to  wviar  a 
toR  strain,  in  any  way  madh  dUfcrlnj; 
from  the  model '**  Cotter's 
Night "  of  Bums.  The 
of  topics,  and  the  same  tysi 
lief,  neoesmrily  mdnce  t&e 
of  descriptions,  refl«ctiooa,  aad 
cations.  The  poor  man  retunun^ 
worship  rektea  the  heads  of  tke 
to  his  iamily — perhapa  a  diaoo< 
this  text — peraapa  on  that.  He 
self  reads  to  them  the  Scfiptax«a- 
haps  this  passage,  perhaps 
H^Uum.  WealwaystiKMightthaipartK» 
of  the  «« Cotters  Satarday  k%fac ' 
overdone,  where  Bvnia  eaoasaataa  the 
▼arious  parts  of  the  ScHptavw  vhnrh 
the  cotter  may  be  sopDOHd  to  vuA 
to  the  family  groop.    Mr.  S 
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mm  m 

0|*> 


tirrtclMS  thtt  lin«  conttderably  ftirther, 
and  ifuei  oo  lo  k>Dg  from... 

**  PeHuipt  wb«n  thb  grwn  Mrth  la  mondof 

prime. 
To  run  lu  dMtined  coutm  hmX  •ciirre  Itr^un, 
How  righlFoaft  Abri  fell  bcfuiv  hit  (iiiip**-- 

Or, 

**  fVrhapa  fai  Siiuiri  thirsty  Af^rX  flrrtr, 
<>r  Anoo'fl  brctoii,  the  doing  of  Um  liord  :**— 

Or, 

**  Pvliaiw  th«  Mog  b  of  crMtive  nlglit, 
How  ihb  bag*  mtMln  thapvleM  darkiWM 


To 
PiMbapt  tbix  raid,  wbilo  mptwo^ipMklBg 


Uka  dow-<lrapt  o'«r  tbtlr  •vn-bofBt  flwM 

■trmy, 
How,  frtfld  fton  all  bii  wom  and  aO  Ua 

feans 
Daath*ft  booda  Hs  brnat  opoo  tba  hallowed 

day"-. 

tb&t  we  almoat  begin  to  fear  he  de- 
•igna  bia  poem  aa  an  epitome  of  the 
OM  and  New  Teat&mcnta.  This  ia  a 
tediouf^  and,  to  our  mind,  an  irrere- 
rvnt  impertinence  of  the  Sabbath  poeta. 
Tbew  eventa  are  much  better  told  in 
Scripture.  We  strongly  suspect  that 
Buma's  motive  in  the  enumeration  waa 
mere  aflected  sanctimony.  lie  who 
wrote  with  such  manifest  scorn, 

**  How  wicked  Ham  Icugh  at  hli  dad, 

Wbidi  made  Canaan  a  nigger. 

How  Pblncaa  drove  bis  mimlerittg  bUde,**  kc 


>  bardly  obtain  credit  for  the  nnction 
be  aflecta  in  detMling  the  various 
paahn-tiinea,  beads,  ami  aubjecta  of 
scriptmv,  enumerated  in  the  "  Satur- 
day Night.**  Not  that  Strothera' 
•^Sabbath"  ia  to  be  compared  with 
tliat  renowned  poem,  roor  Stm- 
tbers  is  wholly  steeled  against  and  in- 
capable  of  a  sentiment  Jenny  and 
bcr  bashful  lover,  without  whom  tho 
••  Saturday  Night**  would  be  a  cold 
and  ungenial  piece  of  pretence,  are 
quite  inappreciable  br  him.  Uia 
••  Sabbath  ^  has  neitber  girls  ^  nor 
bova,  nor  human  aympathy.  It  is  all 
oniaspired  Stru  tbers*  own  version  of 
what  inspired  men  have  already  ex- 
cellently  told  na  in  words  of  immortal 
power.    Even  m  tbe  version  of  the 


Paalmi,  where  poetry  may,  without 
the  same  improoriet^,  bo  admitted  to 
oome  in  aid  or  rebgioo,  he  appears 

auite  unconscious  of  the  excellence  of 
le  great  hands  who  have  already  dealt 
with  that  subject ;  and  with  the  most 
noble  and  perfect  of  all  versions  of  the 
tir»t  Psalm  of  David  habitually  in  his 
ears 


»i 


That  man  bath  perfect  rightcomneas, 

Who  walkcth  not  a.*^tniy, 
In  council  of  ungodly  men, 

Nor  stands  in  ftinncn'  wigr ; 
Nor  i^tteth  in  the  •corner's  chair, 

But  placetb  bb  delight 
U|)on  God's  kw,  and  meditates, 

Therein  both  day  and  night ; 


*•  He  shall  ba  like  a  goodly  tree, 

Fast  planted  by  a  river, 
Which  In  iu  aeason  yleUs  Its  IVult, 

And  its  leaf  fadvth  never ; 
And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well, 

The  wkked  are  not  so, 
But  like  are  they  unto  the  chaff*, 

The  wind  drives  to  and  fro  ** — 

Ue  complacently  lilta  np  his  own — 

•*  Perfectly  that  ntan  is  blessed. 

Who,  bewildered,  never  straya ; 
With  ungally  workers  classed, 
Learning  dark  their  guilty  ways.** 

Being  bewildered,  tbe  man  in  ques- 
tion must  needs  stray  somewhere  or 
other.  Whether  we  read  **  biassed** 
and  «<cLused,"  or  « blessed"  and 
''dessed,**  the  introduction  of  a  s}'s- 
tem  of  classification  of  workers  savours 
more  of  tho  factory  than  of  the  first 
Psalm.  Mr.  Struthers*  other  improve^ 
ments  on  the  text  in  the  subsequent 
stanzas  are  equally  out  of  place. 
<<Uim,"  sneaking  of  the  bewilderBd 
unclassifiea  man-— 

^  Hin  prosperity  shall  aoorish 

Under  Heaven's  refreshing  dew ; 
Thus  delgbtfal  shall  lie  flourish, 

Kver  wasing  oa  lAe  view. 
While  the  wicked  aball  as  stabbla, 

In  aflictkNi's  dry  wind  waste, 
QuOMike  chased  on  kOU  of  frowMs, 

By  destraetioa's  burning  blaat" 

Mr.  Stmthera,  however,  oonsideri 
that  hia  character  as  a  poet  cdls  for 
some  particular  account  of  his  career 
aa  a  man,  and  gives  us  a  veiy  minute 
and  entertaining  autobiography.  To 
our  mind,  there  is  more  poetry  in  the 
prose  narration  than  in  the  poems. 
Take  our  author's  firrt  start  in  life  aa 
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seirant-bof  with  a  strohg  fkttner  of  the 
parish  of  Cathcart^  in  Lanarkshire. 
We  shall  be  answerable  for  the  rythm  -. 

"The  day  was  wild  and  boisterous:   fre- 
quent fell 
The  hail-showers;    and  the  short,  dim 
afternoon 
'  Was  soon  exhausted ;  for,  vith  friendly 
calls, 
We  lengthened  out  the  road.    Down  came 

the  night^ 
Stormy  and  dark;  nor  did  myself  and 

master 
Attain  our  destination  till  the  hour 
Of  supper.    At  the  table  jocund  sat 
The  farmer's  family.     A  corn-riddle 
Of  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  wooden  bowl 
Of  milk  were  set  before  them ;  and  they 

fared 
Cheerfully  —  heartily.      Then   one  ex- 
claimed, 
Needlessly,  as  I  thought,  to    the  new 

comer, 
'  Cans't  eat  potatoes  ?   I,  in  answer,  ate." 

Here  his  first  occupation  in  the  early 
winter  mornings  was  at  the  ''  bouncing 
fliul.*'  "  By  tne  time  the  six  o*clo(£ 
bell  began  to  ring,  the  first  thrieye 
was  weU  nigh  thr^ed  out^  and  the 
bundles  of  straw  were  risins  in  a  for- 
midable heap  before  the  barn-door, 
where  thev  were  always  flung  when 
the  mommgs  were  fau*.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  gude  man  made  his 
appearance,  took  the  flail  from  the  wee 
man,  and  sent  him  into  the  stables  to 
look  afler  the  horses.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  went  to  breakfast,  which  was  al- 
ways served  up  in  a  large  wooden 
disn — sometimes  pease-brose,  some- 
times oatmeaLbrose,  and  sometimes 
plain  parritch.  Till  far  in  the  spring, 
every  man  had  a  salt  herring  and  oread 
afler  the  brose  or  parritch ;  the  herd 
and  the  women  had  to  be  doing  with 
the  brose,"  &c. 

The  particulars  of  the  early  lifb  and 
occupations  of  such  men  as  Bums, 
Hoffg,  Bloomfield,  or  other  peasant  or 
meoianic  poets,  would  be  acceptable 
enough ;  but  Mr.  Struthers,  although 
a  most  worthy,  industrious,  and  pious 
man,  resembles  Bums  and  Hogg  main, 
ly  in  the  particular  of  having  sprung 
from  the  same  rank  in  societv.  J£  he 
were  gifled  wiUi  a  fervid  nncry  and 
profuse  feeling,  and  could  stir  the 
souls  and  passions,  warm  the  hearts, 
and  delight  the  imaginations  of  man. 


kind,  his  autolnography  would  be  an 
interesting  and  instructive  study ;  but 
the  prob^ility  is,  that,  in  that  case» 
the  modesty  which  accompanies  ^reat 
genius  would  have  lefl  tne  detail  of 
these  particulars  to  another  hand. 
The  "Foor  Man's  Sabbath,"  however, 
''The  House  of  Mourning,  or  the 
Peasant's  Death,"  and  "The  Plough," 
may  lay  claim  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  local  popularity.  They  are  weQ 
adapted  to  the  grave  tastes  of  the 
lowland  Scottish  population,  and*  al- 
though dull,  are  safe  reading;  but 
''Dychmont,"  a  bald  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Soott,  and  most  of  the  minor 
pieces  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  ae- 
cond  volume,  had  been  better,  we 
think,  for  Mr.  Struthers'  poetical  re- 
putation, omitted — ^though,  in  truth,  it 
matters  not  much  whether  they  oontri. 
bute  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  cir* 
cumscribed  renown  of  this  worthy, 
pious,  but  conceited  body. 

"  Ruins  of  Many  Lands ;  a  descrip* 
tive  poem.  By  Nicholas  Michell,  au- 
thor of '  The  Traduced,*  *  The  Event- 
ful Epoch,'  &c.  Second  Edition,  en- 
larged. "•  A  very  meritorious  per- 
formance ;  not  brilliant ;  somewhat 
plodding  and  pedagoguish;  but  very 
likely  to  be  a  popular  book  among  a 
large  class  of  readers.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  an  antiquarian  tour  of  the 
world;  the  vehicle,  the  smooth  Popean 
couplet ;  the  dates  and  circumstantial 
historic  particulars  in  notes.  Mr. 
Michell  is  neither  an  acute  antiquary, 
nor  a  critical  historian,  nor  a  poet  of 
much  power ;  but  in  a  broad,  general, 
unambitious  way  he  communicates  in- 
struction and  pleasure  to  the  reader  oi 
moderate  information,  in  harmonious 
verses.  The  succession  of  ruins  is 
monotonous ;  the  reflections  suggested 
by  the  series  of  cognate  topics  are  mo- 
notonous; the  measure  ana  cadence  of 
the  verse  are  monotonous ;  yet  the  ef- 
fect on  the  whole  is  good.  It  is  a 
poem ;  it  has  its  unity  and  individual 
character.  Of  course,  in  such  a  multi^ 
tude  of  topics — embracing  every  famous 
monument  from  the  Tower  of  Babel 
to  the  Pyramids  of  Yucatan — ^thete 
are  occasional  mistakes;  for  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Michell  makes  his  reflections 
on  the  pyramid-tomb  of  Gestius, 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
it   is   a  pillar;    but  shps  like   this 
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are  easily  rectified^  and  we  venture 
to  predict  an  earl^  opportunity  of 
setting  them  right  m  a  third  edition. 
The  poem  is  a  fong  one  ;  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  text  and  notes  very  great 
indeed.  A  moderately  educated  per- 
son will  rise  from  itt  perusal  with  an 
enlarged  view  of  time,  of  histoiy,  and 
humanity.    It  is  for  such  readers  Mr« 


Micbeirs  book  possesses  its  chief  at* 
traction.  Refined  and  accomplished 
minds  will  experience  an  uneasy  want 
of  the  ar6ma  that  breathes  round  the 
perfect  works  of  Campbell  or  Gold- 
smith ;  but  for  the  unftistidious  masses 
we  can  conceive  that  passages  like  the 
following  would  convey  unmixed  satis- 
faction.   The  theme  is  Pompeii: — 


"  The  Street  of  Tombs !— Oh !  pace  with  reverent  tread 
O'er  boahed  Pompeii^s  long-forgotten  dead  1* 
We  view  the  spot  ere,  stealing  Taste's  fair  name, 
To  seize  his  prey  the  modem  spoiler  came ; 
Gloom  o'er  the  graves  no  dark-wmged  angel  throws, 
But  calm  aa  lovely  seems  their  deep  repose. 
What  though  no  more  the  sacred  cypress  weeps, 
Love  that  ne*er  dies  each  frail  memorial  keeps. 
StIU  in  its  niche  the  urn  of  ashes  stands ; 
The  vaae  foK  flowers  once  twined  by  friendship's  handii, 
The  pictured  glass  that  held  affection's  tear,f 
The  lyre,  the  death-god's  statue} — all  are  here  1 
It  seems  as  mourners  just  had  passed  away, 
And  o'er  the  lost  ones  wept  but  yesterday. 

**  See !  near  the  city-gate,  bis  cuirass  on, 
And  cap  of  steel,  yon  glistening  skeleton  1 
*T!8  be,  the  sentry,  who  disdained  to  fly. 
And  there  with  Roman  firmness  stood  to  die.§ 
Move  down  the  streets  where  trafilc  hummed  of  yore. 
And  *  salve  !'||  read  o'er  many  a  lowly  door : 
The  causeway  bears  the  track  of  chariots  still, 
The  empty  wine-flask  stands  upon  the  sill. 
So  true  the  scene,  ye  scarce  would  start  to  greet 
Jove's  own  adorers  winding  through  the  street, 
The  sage  within  his  porch,  the  man  of  war 
Guiding  in  haste  his  trophied  iron  car. 
Pass  the  fair  fount  which  never  more  shall  shower 
Its  living  diamonds  round  at  noontide's  hour ; 
Enter  gay  Sallust's  house— its  beauties  trace — 
Model,  in  those  far  times,  of  Roman  grace. 
On  arch  and  wall  its  seal  hath  ruin  set, 
But  luxury  breathes  from  many  a  chamber  yet« 
...... 

*'  Such  was  the  home  of  Sallust;  well  may  ngh 
Tlie  gazer  now  to  muse  on  days  gone  1^, 
To  see  unroofed  those  gorgeous  classio  ballS| 
Rain  stain  the  pavements,  ivy  clasp  the  walls; 
WhUe  he,  the  lord,  long  past  the  Stygian  shore, 
Can  feast,  admire— can  gaze,  return  no  more. 
Unlike  his  lettered  nam«ake,f  nought  shall  save 
His  shadowy  memory  from  Oblivion's  grave : 
He  who  would  hope  to  live  beyond  his  kind — 
Not  through  vain  wealth  or  pride—must  live  by  mbuL 


*  '*  The  avenue  called  the  Street  of  Tombs  extends  nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  dty  at  the 
Hereulaneum  gate.  Some  of  the  monumental  edifices  present  mere  masses  of  ruin,  but  others 
are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Many  interesting  relics  were  found  hi  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  giving  evidenee  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
custom^pald  frequent  visits  there. 

5"  The  lachiymatofy.  %  **  Hermes. 

"  Within  a  stone  recess,  Just  beyond  the  gate,  the  skeleton  of  a  Roman  soldier  was 
found ;  bis  arms  were  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  evidently  died  at  his  post  I 
"  Welcome. 

**  We  need  scarcely  observe,  perhaps,  that  the  historian  Sallnst  flourished  more  than  9- 
century  before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii." 
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^  PQe!  frowDing  near  the  Foram,  stemlj  fair, 
Where  hearts  now  dost  have  broken  in  despair— > 
House  of  the  spirit's  pangs,  the  body's  pain ! 
In  yon  deep  vanlt  what  means  that  rusty  chain  ? 
Two  ghastly  forms  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
Their  hands  still  manacled,  their  ancles  bound : 
Thus  have  those  prisoners  Iain  a  thousand  years, 
Unknown  their  crimes,  their  struggles,  and  their  taan, 
If  slaves,  or  freedmen,  friends  or  bitter  foes; 
Eancy  alone  can  paint  them  and  their  woes.* 
Methinks  two  patriot  brothers  they  might  be, 
Who,  hating  tyrants,  scorned  to  bend  the  knee: 
Long  had  they  chafed  and  pined  in  dungeon  gloom, 
Bnt  cheered  with  friendship's  light  thehr  living  tomb ; 
And  when  the  fiery  showers  and  earthquake  came^ 
They  trembled  not,  erect  each  stalwart  frame, 
Bnt  only  siiook  their  chains,  and  raised  their  e3res. 
Deeming  the  gods  spoke  thunder  from  the  skies, 
Called  on  great  Jove  to  lay  all  tyrants  low, 
And  chase  the  fiends  of  slavery,  wrong,  and  woe. 
Then  yielding  to  mild  thoughts,  they  slowly  crept 
Each  to  the  other's  breast,  and  sighed  and  wept. 
Recalled  past  hours,  when  in  their  native  vale 
Fond  twins  they  roved,  and  heard  the  stock-dove's  taleu 
Thus  gasping,  falling,  in  that  last  embrace. 
This  cell  became  the  patriots'  burial-place ; 
And  now  we  find  them,  as  they  sank  and  died, 
Linked  in  their  iron  fetters,  side  by  side  !** 


We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Michell  with 
much  respect. 

"  Wild  Flowers  from  Germany^  by 
Francis  du  Bourdieu,  Captain,  Royal 
Hanoverian  Engineers* "t  The  mrst 
flower  in  the  captain's  German  garden 
18  '*  The  Rose  of  Hildeshcim"  :— 

"  Solemnly  sounds  the  vesper  chime 
From  the  proud  dome  of  Hildesheim, 
As  on  the  breath  of  love  it  floats 
In  pleasing,  melancholy  notes. 
It  ceases — and  from  those  grey  walls. 
Sweet  on  the  ravished  ear  now  falls 
Such  sound  as  angels'  voices  raise. 
Chanting  in  heaven  the  Almighty's  pndse, 
From  gentle  maidens  there  confined 
By  priestly  power  o'er  female  mind." 

The  captain  is  no  friend  to  monastic 
mstitations  any  more  than  oarselves : 
but  eschewing  polemics,  let  us  turn  in 
search  of  some  less  dangerous  posy. 
Here  is  a  choice  bouquet  of  similes:— 

**  As  travellers  o'er  the  endless  waste 
Of  Araby's  sandy  plains. 
Longing  the  crystal  well  to  taste, 
And  cool  their  swelling  veins. 


The  oasis  find,  that  bright  green  spot, 
That  shady,  watered  resUng-place, 

All  sorrows  past  are  then  forgot, 
And  the  way-worn  pilgrim  finds  so-/ae#. 

Or  as  the  halcyon  boldly  braves 
The  terrors  of  the  ocean  waves ; 

Bright  shines  the  sun  in  azure  skies, 

On  love's  first  blissfnl  day ; 
But  soon  the  happy  vision  flies, 

And  leaves  not  one  bright  ray ! 
The  tranquil  days  ara  quickly  fled, 

Life's  tempest  wildly  tcreamt ; 
Each  troubled  wave  lifts  up  its  head. 

And  past  are  man's  fond  dreams  I" 

Alasy  poor  Captain  1 

*'  The  Wrongs  of  Poland,  a  Poem 
in  three  Cantos ;  comprising  the  l%e«;e 
of  Vienna,  with  historical  J^otes^  oy 
the  Author  of  *  Parental  Wisdom.'  "J 
The  author  of  <<  Parental  Wisdom" 
has  unintentionally  added  to  the 
wrongs  of  Poland  the  additional  one 
of  a  very  prosaic  advocacy  of  her 
rights. 

Here  is  matter  of  another  complex- 


*  ^  In  one  of  the  cells  of  the  Basilica,  or  Court  of  Justice,  which  was  used  also  as  a  public 
prison,  two  skeletons  were  found ;  the  irons  wera  still  upon  thehr  limbs— they  had  perished 
in  their  chains." 

f  Belfast :  John  Henderson,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen !  Dublin :  James  ITGlasban.  Lon- 
don :  £.  Farrington.     (Paris,  Vienna,  &C.,  agents  not  named).     1850. 
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HM — ''Aletlieia;  or,  the  Dumi  of 
MvUi(4offy.  With  other  Poemf.  B/ 
WUlbm  Ch«rl«  Kent.*'* 

Mr.  Kent  hat  choMO  a  heavy  and 
exhanittng  theme*  entailmg  the  eno- 
meimtioD  of  an  endleii  catalogue  of  my* 
thologicai  beings.  It  is  **  Lempriere't 
Dictionary"  in  Terse ;  vet  the  subject  is 
wanned  and  enriched*  by  a  rigorous 
genius*  into  a  series  of  beautiful  and 
apposite  pictures.  The  succession  of 
simikr  forms  is  far  too  long,  and  the 
panoramic  pageant  soon  paUs  on  the 
eye  s  but  if  we  examine  tne  pwts  se* 
parately*  we  must  own  thai  the  pictures 
are  imuvidually  full  of  colour,  full  of 
body,  full— to  go  to  another  dass  of 
illustration — of  succulence:  there  is 
not  an  insipid  passage  in  all  that  we 
hare*  so  fiur,  read;  yet  the  general 
dbct  of  the  poem  is  insipidity.  It  is 
impossiblo  to  make  such  a  poem  popu- 
lar* or^  aooeptable,  even  to  the  more 
disoeniing  class  of  readers.  To  have 
passed  in  review  the  twelve  Dii  Indi- 
Iptes  alone  would  have  been  preface 
«nough  to  the  appearance  of  Christian 
▼erity  in  whose  lisfat  the  Pantheon  dis- 
appears. But  Mr.  Kent  has  written 
as  if  be  thought  the  moment  fi>r  mtro- 
dttcmg  Alelheia  could  not  be  thought 
to  have  projperiy  arrived  ^until  every 
one  of  the  Gentile  divinities — Greek* 
Boman*  I^gyptian,  Syrian,  Indian,  Ger- 
man*  Sarmatian,  and  Celtic,  and  all 
the  smaller  impenonations  of  polj'the. 
ism,  lays  and  nymph«*  water^irits, 
and  a  multitude  of  names  that*  in  good 
truth*  we  never  heard  of  bcfore--had 
been  severally  presented  to  the  reader*s 
notice.  Even  Cloadna  is  not  omitted. 
The  parade  is  overpowering.  Insniteof 
the  excellence  or  the  individual  pic- 
tures* the  whole  galleiy  cannot  bo 
passed  throogh  without  excessive  te- 
dium. But  Keats  himself  has  not  fan- 
cted  mora  delicious  images  than  meet 
us  in  many  of  the  stanxas.  How  rich 
is  the  introduction;  though  the  first 
line  recalls*  perhaps*  too  palpably  to 
the  ear  the  commencement  of  the 
Hyperion:— 

**  Deep  ia  the  omUow  thsdowi  of  a  copM. 

Wbcra  Iht  rips  filtart  •h«U  iu  ample  nat, 
Whcf*  frosa  ths  burgcoii'd  bo«|{h  ths  Hr^tmtt 
drop^ 

AaJ  iwt  tssvss  moulder  in  the  wheel-wore 


Cuiichsd  on  tlie  venUmt  mmI,  slooe  1  Isy, 
WliUe  fraught  with  gloiy  died  the  gUmmer- 
ingday. 

And  throngb  ths  grssi,  with  coil  of  maklib 

Cttrl'd  tba  don  roots  of  sotuinn,  tlodg'd  with 


"Among  the  fern,  in  brightest  green  srrsy'd, 
Cbeqoer'd    with   Mffnin    and  vermllioo 
■taint, 

Tb«  fiifttTO  Usanl  in  the  umlight  stray'd, 
Emitling  laatra  ftom  its  dappled  reins ; 

In  'mid-air  droned  the  evening  gnat  its  horn, 

An  insect  requiem  o>r  the  hour  forionu** 

Acain,  in  the  polytheism  of  the 
woods  and  glades*  how  rich  and  full 
of  sncculence:— 

^  light  waves  ths  linden  where,  beneath  ths 
rind, 

Philyra's  paarfon  pulistcs  with  ths  ssp ; 
Dark  lowers  the  yew  that  yet  with  aspect  kind 

Doth  disriih  Smilax  in  iU  ksfjr  kp ; 
While  Lewothoe,  with  delight  intcnee, 
If  fock*d  oo  hrancfaes  yielding  frankinoene^ 

*'  Broad  ipresds  the  umbrsgeoos  oak,  wboes 
luMttedbole 

Ths  km  in  feathered  verdore  neetlee  round, 
Whoeeglatiootte  apples  oo  thegreeoeward  roll, 

Wltere  podded  aoonis  itrsw  ths  dipping 

ground. 

•  •       •    •  •  • 

**  Where  ThiUw  bleeds  upon  the  gnsiWd  root, 
Under  ths  nmhrage  of  the  tiysUng  tree, 

The  lavish  mulberry  drops  its  melting  frniti 
Redder  and  ridier  than  tlie  wine- vst's  lee : 

There  suicidsl  Prrsmut  eomphdne, 

nnsh*d  with  the  ruddy  ebbing  of  his  vefau." 

Again,  rebuilding  in  imagination  the 
symbolic  temple  of  the  Gentile  gods* 
how  splendid  are  his  architectural  so- 
lecisnu:— 

**  And  ever  thus,  to  those  who  but  beHevs 
The  gorgeoue  hoet  se  visible  becomes 

As  itsrs  that  blink  through  oheen  of  wnnmiir 
eve, 
As  osctas  petals  bltedlag  roiy  gums, 

At,  tumbling  to  ths  «aooth,  moei  nnhlsa'd 

IVom  crumbling  oote,  the  ydlow  sprioot. 

^  They  liee  around  me  in  the  silent  deO, 

WbcTB  cootempUition  hsth  allui'd  my  Ihel, 
Till  bunu  the  bindweed  like  sn  ssphodel. 
Till  with  ncctareous  streams  ths  rills  com- 
pete; 
While  Fency  waving  her  vivide  wsad,^ 
^Vldcs,  sad  moce  wide,  the  viskoo^d  jojs  ex- 
pend. 
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^^  Palace  on  palace,  dome  on  dome,  uf>iiprings, 
Like  vapours  curling  to  the  zephyr*s  breath, 

Aud,  higher  than  the  vulture's  daring  wings 
Wheel  from  the  soaring  reach  of  arrowy 
death, 

The  fretted  pinnacled,  like  tongues  of  ftre, 

All  silver-red,  through  garland  clouds  aspira. 

'*  Pillars  in  fluted  forests  sprout  aloft ; 

In  limber  arc  tite  flying  buttress  spqns 
From  wall  to  wall,  where  foliations  soft 

Spread  forth  thei^  ornate  stalks  like  ivory 
fans; 
Vast  cupolas  in  swelling  pomp  arise, 
Like  agate  bubbles,  to  the  azure  ddes. 

**  Above  huge  bastion-",  like  Titanic  towers, 

The  stalwart  corbels  Hft  their  sullen  heiuls ; 

From  all  whose  clefts  bloom  forth  eel&itial 

flowers, 

From  all  whose  leaves  the  breezo  their 

incense  sheds ; 

While  sculptured  fruit  with  mimic  blossoms 

join 
Nature  and  Art  on  every  chiselVd  quoin. 

"  Each  order  in  its  different  mould  displays 

The  geometric  harmony  of  all, 
And  each  with  various  capitals  arrays 

The  pillared  porch  and  the  pilaj<>tcr*d  liall ; 
Here  scant  in  blandi;ihmcnts  like  greybeards, 

there 
Wreatird  as  with  childhood's  silken  rings  of 
hair. 

"  The  Doric  fillet,  the  Ionic  curl. 

The  Tuscan  circle,  bald  of  usual  blooms, 
Th*  Egyptian  band  wliere  doth  the  Coptic  girl 

Penise  of  love  and  life  the  graven  dooms, 
The  rich  Corinthian's  ample  coronet. 
Where  buds  expanding  through  tbeor  tendrils 
fret; 

"  All  coalesce  to  decorate  the  fane 

That  memory  out  of  ruins  builds  anew ; 

Where  in  collected  majesty  again 

Earth's  temples  blend  in  one  symbolic  view ; 

Where  rise  from  ages,  *neath  the  gariah  son, 

The  shrines  of  all  idealia'd  in  one." 

But  all  is  unavailing  to  relievo  "  Alc- 
theia,"  as  a  whole,  fVoro  intolerable  mo- 
notony.  We  are  sorry  for  it :  for  Mr. 
Kent's  minor  poems  do  not  warrant  us 
in  any  of  the  gratulations  which  de- 
tached portions  of  the  *<  Alotheia"  would 
make  us  happy  to  offer.  We  can  only 
hope  that  our  surmisey  that  Mr.  Kent 
it  a  young  writer>  may  be  well-found- 
ed ;  and  that  in  more  mature  compo- 
sitions we  mav  hereafter  be  able  to  re- 


cognise the  combination  of  excelleDcioi 
In  detail  with  sreneral  offectiTenest.  As 
it  is,  our  praisen,  if  they  be  of  mny 
▼alue  to  him,  must  be  reluctantly  but 
half-given  and  half-withheld. 

'*  Thoughts  from  the  Inner  Otrcle."* 
The  preface  states  that,  *'  in  tiie  flam- 
mer  of  1848,  a  few  friends  a^rreed  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cIcMe 
and  intimate  intereonrse  upon  the  gv'eat 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity." Our  readers  may  remember 
that  passasre  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  P.  P., 
Clerk  of  this  Parish,'*  in  which  he  ia- 
forms  lis — 

*'  It  waa  in  these  days  I  bethought  vaym^ 
(hat  Q^vch  profit  might  accrue  unto  oar 
pariah,  and  even  unto  the  nation,  oonld  there 
be  asscniblucl  together  a  number  of  cbo«;n 
men  of  the  right  spirit,  who  might  argne,  re- 
fine, and  define  upon  high  and  great  matters.* 

The  *<  Inner  Circle"  appears  to  hiifi* 
been  much  such  another  conventica. 
Among  their  themea  were  tho  Age,  the 
Hallway,  Society,  Frieadship,  Truth* 
the  Future,  the  Progress  of  Knowledge. 
They  treated  those  subjects  in  verae ; 
the  rythm  is,  for  the  most  part.  Ten- 
nysonian  of  Locksby  Hall;  the  aea^ 
tiraenta  philanthropic,  the  principles 
democratic,  the  performance  feeble. 
Tennyson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
appear  to  have  been  the  modela  chiefly 
followed.  The  authors  exoase  the 
publication  of  their  crudities  on  the 
plea  of  being  ''desirous  that  others 
should  adopt  a  plan  which  has  been  of 
BO  much  importance  to  their  own  in- 
dividual culture."  The  cultivation  of 
any  other  crop  would  have  been,  in 
our  judgment,  a  more  profitable,  as 
well  as  more  suitable  occupation,  for 
Messrs.  Langford,  Ilarris,  Lathem, 
and  the  rest  of  our  cvclioal  poeta. 

"  Poems ;"  by  William  AlUn^ham.f 
Mr.  Allingham'a  name  has  hitherto 
only  been  known  in  connoxion  with  two 
or  three  dreamy  triAes,  not  quite  free 
from  the  affected  obscui-ity  which, 
among  the  exquisites  of  the  London 
school,  passes  for  depth,  but  elegantly 
polbhcd,  and  evidently  proceeding 
from  an  accomplished  mmd.  We 
are  most  truly  and  sincerely  de. 
hghted  to  fin<l  that  these  foibles 
only  characterise  a  few  of  Mr.  AUing- 


•  London  :  Simpkin.  Marshall,  and  Co.     Birmingham :  E  C.  Osborne.      ManclKster :  J. 
T.  Parkcs. 
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ham's  minor  oomposbions,  and  that, 
in  the  poem  of  '*  The  Music  Mstftev/' 
ihe  pnnoipal  piece  in  this  his   first 
pnbhshed  volame,  he  has  detached  him- 
self most  hi^piljr  from  affectation  of 
every  kind,  and  told,  in  a  strain  of  al- 
most blameless  simplicity  and  sweet- 
ness, one  of  the  most  pathetic  love- 
tales  in  the  language.    The  versifica- 
lion  is  not  unworthy  of  the  ear  of  a 
Goldsmith ;  the  diction  and  method 
such  as  Leigh  Hunt,   to  whom  the 
poem  is  dedicated,  might  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  in  his  happiest  hours. 
We  cannot  pass  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt  without  pausing  to  waft  him  an 
affectionate  remembrance.    The  school 
of  literature  which  has  sprung:  up  from 
the  germs  he  planted  has  its  weak- 
nesses, its  fopperies,  perhaps  its  dan- 
fers;  but  the  Dickenses,  Tennysons, 
drownings,  and  the  rest  of  the  fine 
flock  whom  he  may  call  his  children,  are 
good  and  genial  souls,  from  whose  fame 
the  old  man  may  derive  a  just  and  ho- 
nourable addition  to  his  own.     Now 
to  proceed  with  this  poem  of  Mr.  Al- 
linglmm,  the  last  of  the  distinguished 
band  who  have  owed  their  first  appre- 
ciation to  the  kindly  and  discerning  in- 
stincts of  Leigh  Hunt.    The  Music- 
Master,  Clau£,  son  of  an  Italian  mo- 
ther, loves  Milly,  the  daughter  of  a 
widower  in  humble  life^  in  an  Irish  viU 
lage.     Milly  returns  his  passion,  but 
neither  has  ventured  to  disclose  the 
secret:— 

**  How  sby  a  stiength  is  Lovers,  that  so  much 
feara 
Its  dtrling  secret  to  itself  to  own ! 
Their  rapt,  iUhmtabk  mood  appears 

To  each  of  them  to  be  enjoyed  alone : 
£xalt6d  Ugh  above  all  range  of  hope 
By  the  pore  soul's  eternity  of  scope. 

"  Yet  in  each  heart  a  prophecy  there  breathes, 

Of  how  in  f^tare  hoars  this  evening's 

phantom^ 

Arrayed  in  fairer  haes  than  sunlight  weaves 

For  Natare's  richest  robe,  may  rise  to 

haunt  them. 

The  landscape  wavers  from  the  sight  of 

each; 
And  fuU  their  bosoms  swell,  too  full  for 
speech. 

^^  Is  it  a  dream  ?   The  countless  happy  stars 
Stand  silently  into  the  deepening  hlue ; 
In  slow  procession  all  the  molten  bars 
Of  cloud  move  down;  the  air  is  dim 
with  dew ; 
Eve  scatters  roses  on  the  shroud  of  Day, 
And  the  old  world  seems  fkr  withdrawn 
away. 


^<  With  good-night  kiss  the  seybyr,  warm 
with  sleep, 
Gains  its  soft  cradle  in  a  bed  of  trees, 
Where  rh'er-ehimes  aye  tolling  sweet  and 
deep 
Make  lullaby ;  and  all  field-soents  that 
please 
The  Summer  float  into  Its  veil  of  gloom, 
Dream-interwovcn  in  a  viewlese  loom. 

"  Clothed  with  an  earnest  paleness,  not  a 
blush, 
And  with  the  angel  gravity  of  love, 
Each  lover's  face  amid  the  twilight  hush 
Is  like  a  saint*s  whose  thoughts  are  all 
above 
In  voiceless  gratitude  for  heavenly  boon ; 
And  o'er  them  for  a  halo  comes  the  moon**' 

Wo  are  reminded,  but  by  no  imita- 
tion, of  one  of  the  sweetest  strains  of 
Keats.  An  accident  reveals  Claude's 
passion,  but  unhappily  he  is  not  awaie 
that  Milly  is  conseious  of  what  has  oc- 
curred. Milly,  her  heart  assured  and 
exalted,  weeps  herself  asleep  with  plea- 
sure:— 

"  Oh,  dream,  poor  duld,  beneath  the  mid- 
night stars! 
Lie  slumbering  far  into  the  yellow  dawn 
The  shadow  creeps  apace ;  the  storm  that 
mars 
The  lily  even  now  b  stealing  on. 
All  has  been  long  fulfilled:  yet  could  I 

weep 
At  thought  of  thee  so  quietly  asleep  I 

**  Most  cruel  Nature,  so  untouched,  so  hard. 
The  while  thy  children  shake  with  joy 
or  pain, 
Thou  wilt  not  forward  Love,  nor  Death 
retard 
One  fioger-push  for  mortals'  dearest 
gain! 
Claude,  through  the  summer  mght,  serenely 


Strays  calmly  home,  and  finds  his  father^* 
dead.** 

Claude  is  oow  left  to  ihe  guidance  of 
an  unde:  the  uncle  urges  him  to  emi- 
grate.  Claude— unhappv  timidity,  and 
&tal  reserve  1 — carries  liis  unavowed 
passion  to  America,  and  Milly  breaks 
ner  heart.  Claude  returns,  and  re- 
ceives from  Milly's  nurse  her  bequest 
of  her  picture  and  a  letter  2 — 

"  The  note  ran  thus,  *■  Dear  daude^  so  near 
my  death, 
I  feel  that  like  a  Spirit's  words  are  these^ 
In  which  I  say,  that  I  have  perfect  faith 

In  your  true  love  for  me, — as  God,  who  sees 
Tlie  secrets  of  all  hearts,  can  see  in  mine 
That  fondest  truth  which  sends  ttiis  (eeble 
rign. 
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"  *  1  do  not  think  that  He  will  tiilce  away. 
Even  in  Heaven,  this  precious  earthly 
love; 
Sorely  be  sends  its  para  and  happy  ray 
Down  as  a  message  ftova.  the  world 
above. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fall  light  drawing  near 
Which  makes  the  doubting  Past  at  length 
so  clear. 

"*\Ve  might  have  been  so  happy! — Bat 
His  will 
Said  no,  who  orders  all  things  for  the 
best. 
Oh,  may  His  power  into  year  soul  instil 
A  peace  like  this  of  which  I  am  pos- 
sessed! 
And  may  He  bless  yon,  love,  for  evermore, 
And  guide  you  safelv  to  His  heavenlv 
shore!'" 

Claude  returns  to  America  and  so- 
laces his  grief  with  labour.  Some  re- 
turned emigrants  relate  an  interview 
with  him : — 

'*  *  We  gave  him  all  our  news,  and  in  retom 
He  told  us  how  he  lived, — a  lonely  life ! 
^iles  from  a  neighbour  sowed  and  reaped 
his  corn, 
And  hardy  grew.     One  spoke  about  a 
wife 
To  cheer  him  in  that  solitary  wild ; 
At  which  he  only  shook  his  head  and 
smiled. 

"  *  Next  dawn,  when  each  one  of  our  little 
band 
Had  on  a  mighty  Walnut  carved  bis  , 
name, 
Henceforth  a  sacred  tree,  he  siiid,  to  stand 
*Mid  his  enlarging  bounds, — the  moment 
came 
For  farewell  words.    But  long,  behind 

our  backs, 
We  heard  the  echoes  of  hiss  wmging  axe.** 

So  ends  the  poem.  A  calm,  exalted 
delight  lingers  on  the  mind.  The  scene, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  laid  in  Ireland, 
and  the  actors  move  in  humble  Irish 
life ;  but  Mr.  Allin^ham  has  avoided 
all  the  vulorar  peculiarities  of  diction 
which,  in  Irish  song  and  story,  have 
so  long  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
give  the  stamp  of  nationality.  So  far 
as  the  verbal  indications  of  Irishism  are 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  address,  ^'Ballyshannon,"  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  AUinghara's  preface,  to 
tell  that  he  is  a  writer  of  tliis  part  of 
the  United  Kinirdom.  Indeed  the 
only  political  allusions  in  the  volume 
savour  more  of  contcoipt  for,  than  any 
^ymllathy   in,    Irifah   matters— an   ill- 


advised  avowal  in  one  :to  well  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  name  of  poet;  a  name 
never  yet  worthily  borne  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  the  patriotic  sentiment. 
NeverUieless  Mr.  Allingham's  ideal  of 
''Justice  for  Ireland"  expresses  very 
appropriately  the  doctrine  on  literary 
Irishisms  which  we  ourselves  have  so 
long  sought  to  inculcate  :<« 

'*  Jutticefor  Ireland  !  if  ye  can, 

O  host  of  writers  broguiah  ; 
Nor  paint  each  fellow-coimtryman 

As  blundering  or  roguish. 
Think  less  of  oddities  and  rags. 

And  more  of  human  nature ; 
And,  'stead  of  party  words  and  flag^, 

Alarch  under  something  greater." 

The  conclusion  of  the  stanza  is 
weak;  but  the  whole  expresses  very 
well  the  just  rule  by  which  Mr.  Ailing*- 
ham  has  regulated  the  admission  of 
those  verbal  characteristics  in  his  larger 
poem.  For  example,  in  the  nurse's 
narrative  of  Milly*s  confession  to  her 
of  her  love  for  Claude : — 

"  *  Twas  on  a  cold  March  evening — well  I 

mind,* 
The  nurse  went  on,  'we  sat  and  watched 

together 
The  long  grey  aky;  and  then  the  sun 

behind 
The  clouds  shone  down,  thoogh  not  like 

summer  weather. 
On  the  hills  far  away.    I  can't  tell  why, 
But,  on  a  sudden,  I  began  to  cry. 

'' '  I  dried  my  tears  before  I  tamed  to  her; 
And  then  I  saw  that  her  eyes,  too,  were 

wet. 
And  pale  her  face,  and  calm  without  a 

stir; 
Whilst  on  the  lighted  hills  her  looks 

were  set. 
Where,  strange  beyond  the  cold,  dark 

fields,  they  lay, 
As  if  her  thoughts,  too,  journeyed  far 

away.' " 

''  The  long  grey  sky,"  has  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  Tennysonian  obscurity. 
Long — which  way  ?  Along  or  across  ? 
And  then,  which  is  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  sky  ?  The  long  sky, 
the  long  sphere,  Uie  long  circle — "  it 
is  afiectations."  But  there  are  few 
minds  in  which  the  words  will  not  real- 
ise a  very  characteristic  picture,  and 
few  breasts  in  which  the  association 
between  the  burst  of  cold  light  on  tho 
distant  mountains,  and  of  sad  and 
tA.'udcr  emotion  in  the  boiJQms  of  Millv 
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and  her  companion,  will  not  lie  fdt 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  truth 
and  tenderness  of  tae  passage. 

A  string  of  prettT  conceits  on  **  Poets 
and  Flowers**  exhibits  Mr.  Allingham's 
artistic  skill  and  delicacy  of  taste  very 
gracefully. 

**  Eve's  shadow  fell:  so,  quickly  as  we  may, 
We  touch  for  Hebkick,  never  sad  nor 
cold, 
The  Meadow-sweet,  that  borders  fields  of 
hay; 
For  Chapican,  Marigold. 

• 

"  The  flaming  Peony  with  Maelow  mate, 
The  Rhododendron  give  to  Dbtdbv 
huge; 
To  Ben  the  Dahlia,  finely  elaborate ; 
Iris  to  holy  Geobob. 

'*  Lavender,    Quables;    Sweet- William's 
honest  face 
Claims  Mabvell;    FXiEiCHEB    must 
Convolvulus  get ; 
Pope  the  Cjimfllia,  nursed  for  lamp -light 

grace; 
Goldsmith  the  Mignionette. 

"  The  dark  sward's  spirts  of  early  Crocus- 
flame, 
PurpurOi  and  Or«  and  Argent,  do  thou 
take 
Boy  CuATTEBTOW ;  and  *  crowned  with  a 
golden  dream,' 
This  Angd-lity,  Blake,"  &c  &c. 


Euiiuently  •jraceful  and  apposite.  We 
will  not  mar  uie  favourable  impression 
by  carping  at  the  fopperies  of  some  of 
the  other  minor  pieces.  We  bid  Mr. 
AUingfaam  welcome  to  the  company  of 
poets  pure  and  good.  Alas  that  we 
could  say  the  same  for  him  whose  dark, 
wicked,  product  of  heavenly  faculties 
perverted,  still  renuuns  on  the  table. 
We  will  not  now  take  up  **  Goethe, 
a  New  Pantomime,  by  Edward  Ke- 
nealy."*  We  have  preferred  to  deal 
with  men,  of  perhaps,  less  ability — for 
this  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  ability — 
whom  we  can  respect  for  their  inten- 
tions, while  we  blame  their  faults  of  ex- 
ecution. We  would  not  mix  up  soirow 
and  indignation  with  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  ''The  Music  Master" 
of  AUingham  has  left  us ;  nor  would 
we  diminish  the  value  of  such  qualified 
commendations  as  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow,  by  casting  them  into  the  shade 
by  the  expression  of  unqualified  as- 
tonishment which  we  could  not  restrain 
at  the  frequent  bursts  of  power, 
splendour,  and  wit,  which  illumine  this 
brilliant  but  detestable  performance. 
Another  time,  and  in  another  frame 
of  mind,  we  ma^  return  to—''  Goethe, 
a  New  Pantonume." 


*  London:  Bosves.  1850. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Ireland^  so  essentially  the  land  of  song,  whose  bardic 
remains  have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation,  whose  national  melodies  alter- 
nate from  the  touchingly  simple  to  the  thrillingly  superb,  being  alike  *'  beauUiiil 
exceedingly,"  whether  they  breathe  the  soul  of  pathos,  or  glow  with  the  fervour 
of  martiu  enthusiasm ;  whose  "  keens*' express  the  very  passion  and  abandon, 
ment  of  grief;  whose  war-songs  stir  up  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet- 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  we  repeat,  that  our  musical  Island  has  given  to  the  lyric 
sta^e  but  a  single  female  vocalist,  within  our  memory,  capable  of  interpretmg, 
wim  success,  the  highest  order  of  dramatic  music.  Although  in  every  other 
branch  or  art  our  country  has  siven  proof  of  that  genius  and  talent  which  are 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  her  children,  as  a  vocalist,  Irish  by  birth,  and 
Irish  in  heart,  who  has  already  achieved  triumphs  which  place  m  the  shade 
many  of  the  proudest  lyric  victories  of  the  Italian  and  German  prima-donnas, 
Catherine  Hayes  stands  alone. 

A  few  years  have  only  passed  since  Miss  Hayes  may  be  remembered  in  this 
city,  a  fair  and  gentle  girl,  receiving  musical  instruction  from  Signer  Sapio, 
singing  with  him  at  the  Anacreontic  and  other  societies,  and  exhibiting  on  every 
re-appearance  increased  purity  of  style,  refinement  of  taste,  correctness  of  ear, 
and  volume  of  voice.  The  committee  of  this  society  expressed  their  approbation 
of  this  remarkable  improvement  by  a  proportionably  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  of  her  salary — tne  inexperienced  vocalist  herself,  then  unconscious  of  her 
powers,  receiving  with  blended  bewilderment  and  delight  this  proof  of  her  on- 
ward progress  in  the  art  she  loved.  Yet,  then,  though  rising  so  rapidly  and  so 
steadily  in  the  estimation  of  these,  the  best  judges  among  our  musical  amateurs 
— though  greeted  with  j)ubllc  applause,  and  private  eulogium,  increasing  every 
day  in  flattering  warmth — ^though  not  a  little  bewildered  at  the  unexpected 
enthusiasm  of  the  "bravas"  and  "encores"  with  which  her  early  public  per- 
formances were  greeted — not  one  of  her  admirers  could  have  foreseen  the  bril- 
liant destiny  that  awaited  her— not  one  of  them  could  have  anticipated  her  return 
to  her  native  country,  in  1849,  after  having  won  in  the  land  of  song,  both  from 
fame  and  fortune,  a  golden  and  glorious  triumph. 

Catherine  Hayes  is  a  native  of  Limerick,  having  been  born  at  No.  4,  Patrick- 
street,  in  that  city,  where  she  resided  with  her  mother  and  sister  up  to  the 
period  of  her  departure  for  Dublin,  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Signor 
Antonio  Sapio.  The  development  of  her  musical  talent  was  early  almost  with- 
out precedent.  From  her  childhood  she  exhibited  a  precocity  of  vocal  power 
that  excited  astonishment  and  admiration,  and  won  for  her  the  generous  patron- 
age of  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  to  whose  warm  and  liberal  encouragement 
she  owes  the  eminence  she  has  gained,  and  whose  congratulations,  when  she  had 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty  attending  her  arduous  upward  struggle,  and 
returned  from  Italy  matured  in  genius  and  beauty,  she  ever  acknowledges  with 
tearful  eyes  to  have  been  her  best  reward. 

An  incident,  somewhat  romantic  in  its  character,  formed  the  first  introduction 
of  Catherine  Hayes  to  the  late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox.  Near  to 
the  See  House,  then  situated  in  Henry-street,  is  the  town  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  in  whose  family  an  aged  female  relative  of  Miss  Hayes  resided.  The 
gardens  attached  to  these  houses  stretch  in  parallel  lines  to  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  A  woodbine- 
covered  arbour  near  the  river's  brink  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Catherine  Hayes, 
then  a  young  and  delicate  child — timid,  gentle,  and  reserved,  shrinking  from 
the  sportive  companionship  of  her  playmates ;  her  chief  apparent  source  of 
pleasure  being  to  sit  alone,  half-hidden  among  the  leaves,  and  warble  Irish 
ballad  after  ballad,  the  airs  and  words  of  which  sbe  appeared  to  have  caught  up 
and  retained  with  a  species  of  intuitive  facility.     One  evening,  while  thus 
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dulightfuUy  occupied,  "  herself  forgetting,"  and  never  dreaming  but  that  she 
was  "  by  the  world  forgot,"  some  pleasure-parties  on  the  river  were  attracted 
b  V  the  aear  silvery  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  correct  taste  she  even  then  dis. 
played.  Boat  after  boat  silently  dropt  down  the  stream,  pausing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  whence,  as  from  the  cage  of  a  singing-bird,  came  the  warblings 
that  attracted  them.  Not  a  whisper  announced  to  the  unconscious  child  the 
audience  she  was  delighting,  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  air,  *'  The  Lass  of 
Gowrie,"  the  unseen  vocalist  finished  the  ballad,  dwelling  on  the  passage  "  And 
now  she's  Lady  Gowrie"  with  that  prolonged  and  thrilling  shake  which  owes 
nothing  to  all  the  afler-cultivation  her  voice  received,  and  which,  in  years  to 
come,  was  to  cause  the  critical  and  fastidious  pit  occupants  of  the  Grand  Opera 
to  *'rise  at  her,"  and  to  forget,  in  the  passionate  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm, 
the  cold  formalities  of  etiquette.  Then  from  her  unseen  auditory  arose  a  raptu- 
rous  shout  of  applause,  the  first  intimation  the  blushing  and  half-frightened 
vocalist  received  that  her  ''native  wood-notes  wild"  had  attracted  a  numerous 
and  admiring  audience.  The  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox  was  one  of  those  un- 
seen listeners,  and  his  correct  taste  and  refined  discrimination  at  once  discerned 
the  germ  of  that  talent,  the  matured  growth  of  which  has  so  happily  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  That  evening  the  open  air  practice  terminated, 
and  the  timid  girl,  who  knew  not  the  glorious  natural  ^ift  she  |>ossessed,  found 
herself  suddenly  a  musical  wonder,  and  heard,  with  a  kind  of  incredulous  de- 
light, confident  Anticipations  of  her  future  celebrity  pronounced.  She  was 
immediately  invited  to  the  See  House,  where  the  kindest  encouragement  over- 
came her  timidity,  and  she  soon  became  the  ''star"  of  a  series  of  musical 
reunions,  given  chiefly  for  her  instruction  by  her  kind  patron.  These  concerts 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  musicians  of  great  promise,  one 
of  whom  is  now  organist  to  the  Cathedral,  Limerick.  Singing  to  their  accom- 
paniment, amid  a  circle  predisposed  to  receive  her  with  favour,  Catherine  Hayes 
*'  came  out,"  her  rapid  onward  progress  being  soon  manifest  to  all. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  beautiful  shake,  clear,  thrilling,  and  bril- 
liant, with  which  Miss  Hayes  is  gifted,  as  having  produced  the  irrepressible 
burst   of  applause  that    indicated  the    presence   of  her   first  audience — ap- 

Elause,  the  memory  of  which,  we  dare  aver,  like  that  of  a  first  victory,  has 
een  more  dearly  cherished  than  any,  the  proudest  of  her  after  triumphs.  A 
brief  history  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  rare  natural  gifl,  which  arduous  and 
persevering  study  and  constant  practice  may  succeed  in  imitating,  if  not  partially 
acquiring,  out  which,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  natural^  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
Shortly  before  the  period  of  Miss  Hayes's  introduction  to  Bishop  Knox,  and 
when  quite  a  child,  a  lady  in  Limerick — a  highly-accomplished  amateur- 
took  great  interest  in  the  gentle  and  thoughtful  girl,  and  invited  Catherine 
frequently  to  visit  her.  With  this  lady  as  her  first  instructress,  she  es- 
sayed to  improve  her  style  of  singing  some  simple  ballads,  and  displaying  in  them 
considerable  flexibility  of  voice  and  facility  of  execution,  her  patroness  proposed 
that  she  should  esSay  a  shake.  Surprised,  yet  flattered,  and  never  dreaming 
that  she  really  possessed  such  a  gift,  she  refused  with  blushes  and  smiles  ;  but 
on  her  return  to  the  solitude  of  her  garden-practice  bower  by  the  river's  brink, 
she  at  once  endeavoiutid  to  imitate  the  shake  her  patroness  had  played  for  her 
instruction.  She  then  ascertained,  to  her  extreme  delight,  the  existence  of  that 
beautiful  and  perfect  ornament,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  her  sing- 
ing. Timid  by  nature,  retiring  by  habit,  and  scarcely  believing  in  the  possession 
of  the  precious  gift,  so  newly  discovered,  she  kept  the  secret  to  herself.  At 
length,  one  day,  having  taken  her  wonted  position  at  the  pianoforte,  and  being 
lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  pleasure  of  singings  she  for  a  moment  forgot  alike  her  ti- 
midity  and  caution,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  concluding  verse  of  the  ballad, 
finished  with  a  shake  so  brilliant,  so  thrilling,  so  perfect,  that  it  extracted  a  literal 
scream  of  delight  from  her  astonished  and  gratified  patroness,  who,  though 
pleased  with,  and  proud  of  her  young  pupil,  knew  not  till  then  the  musical 
treasure  she  had  discovered. 

It  was  from  this  lady  Miss  Hayes  acquired  all  the  first  elementary  knowledge 
of  music,  which  gave  her,  while  still  a  child,  those  facilities  of  brilliant  execution, 
fully  developed  by  after-instruction,  and  amid  all  the  triumphs  of  her  splendid 
professionai  career  she  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  remembmnce  of  the  8ar« 
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prisc^  '^  afiectiouute  and  glad/'   with  wr.ich  her  shake  on  this  occasion  was         { 
greeted. 

Bishop  Knox,  gratified  beyond  measure  by  the  astonishing  progress  of  his  pro-  \ 
tege,  constdted  a  number  of  his  and  her  friends  in  Limerick  as  to  the  best  means 
ol  fully  developing  the  C[ualities  of  her  voice,  and  of  making  the  great  natural 
gifts  she  possessed  subsidiary  to  her  future  mainten|tuce.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some  musical  professor  of 
eminence ;  and  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  subscription 
list  was  opened  among  her  fiiends,  a  large  sum  being  ver}'  speedily  ooUected. 
After  much  consultation,  and  a  carcfiu  consideration  of  tne  merits  of  the 
various  professors  then  in  this  metropolis,  Signor  Sapio  was  unanimously  selected, 
a  jus^  compliment  to  the  well-known  abilities  of  this  professor,  and  the  pains- 
taking care  he  devoted  to  his  pupils.  These  arrangements  having  all  been  com- 
pleted,  and  Signor  Sapio  having  notified  his  willingness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
received  the  following  communication : — 

**  My  dbak  Sir, — I  have  nucoeeded  in  obtaining  the  requisite  ram  for  Ifiss  Hayes'a  board 

and  tnitioa  for  one  year,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 

write  to  me  to  say  when  you  and  Mrs.  I^apio  can  receive  her.    All  her  fnenda  here,  and  she 

has  many,  are  delighted  to  think  she  will  be  placed  under  your  protection.    She  is  a  very 

amiable  girl,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  do  you  great  credit 

'*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

**  Edmond  LnusRiCK. 
"  Falue,  Limerick,  SOi  March,  1889.'* 

Signor  Sapio  immediately  replied,  expressing  his  intention  of  at  once  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  Miss  Hayes's  reception,  and  requesting  to  be 
informed  when  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis  might  be  expected.  His  residence 
was  then  in  Percy-place,  where  commenced  what  may  fairly  be  termed  her 
first  professional  stucues,  and  where  that  young  ambition  to  excel  was  awakened, 
which  never,  through  all  the  toils  of  arduous  practice,  lost  faith  in  the  encourag- 
ing belief,  that  success  should  ultimately  crown  perseverance.  The  rejoinder  of 
Bishop  Knox  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Was  Hayes  will  be  prepared  to  leave  this  iu  a  week  or  ten  days,  at 
ferthest,  and  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know,  by  return  of  post,  if  you 
and  Mrs.  Sapio  can  receive  her  at  that  time.  BIrs.  Edmond  Knox  is  quite  enchanted  at  the 
success  she  has  had  in  rabing  subscriptions,  and,  indeed,  so  are  all  her  friends,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  have  her  with  you  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is  a  most  modest,  gentle,  unassuming 
girl ;  and  so  anxious  is  she  for  improvement  (knowing,  indeed,  that  her  livelihood  d^wuda 
upon  it),  that  I  am  convinced  she  will  give  her  veiy  soul  to  it 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  most  sincerely,  your  obliged 

<<  Edmond  Luterick. 

**  I  have  sent  Mr.  Pigott  the  amount  of  her  account  for  the  overtures.  I  hope  to  be  m 
Dublin  in  about  three  weeks,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  on  my  way  to  London.  I  can, 
if  you  wish  it,  let  you  have  £80  in  hand. 

*•  FiOMe,  Limerick,  12th  March,  1839.** 

Catherine  Hayes  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1839,  and  took  up  her 
residence  with  Signor  Sapio  in  Percy-place,  it  being  a  great  additional  recom- 
mendation to  her  mother,  and  her  anxious  relatives  and  friends,  that  the  home 
thus  provided  for  her  was  eligible  in  every  respect,  combining  the  greatest  com- 
fort with  the  utmost  respectability.  Her  voice  then  possessed  the  beautiful 
clearness  and  silvery  mellowness  which  are  its  charactenstics ;  her  natural  taste 
was  pure  and  refined ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  portion  of  her 
art,  m  which  it  requires  carefully  and  judiciously  directed  study  to  acquire  a 
mastery,  she  was  still  extremely  deficient.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  her  im- 
provement  was  astonishing,  and  her  eagerness  to  learn,  the  assiduity  of  her 
study,  and  the  persevering,  pains-taking  constancy  of  her  practice,  amply  fulfilled 
the  Bishop's  anticipation,  that  when  once  placed  in  a  position  where  her  abilities 
mi^ht  have  room  for  development  and  display,  she  would  **  give  her  very  soul" 
to  her  art. 

Her  first  appearance  in  public  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1839,  just  one 
month  after  her  arrival  in  the  metropolis.     The  bcene  of  this  then  great  event 
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in  her  lifv  WM  the  ftonunl  oonoert  of  Signor  Sapio,  lA  tka  great  room  of  the 
Kotnndo,  an  f^ntprteinment  untforroly  oomiiuindtng  a  large,  fafbiooable^  and  dis. 
cniiunating  auditory.  Althouj^h  it  may  be  suppo^d  hor  timidity  was  Tery 
greatt  90  groat,  indeed,  that  Uie  oontial  welcome  she  n*oeiYe<l  floarrely  sufficed  to 
restore  her  iielf«pwft'9ftion»  her^rW  public  perftjrmanre  pive  her  friends  assurance 
thiit  their  conlidcnoe  in  her  natural  powers  was  not  nii«plAC<H].  Even  then,  after 
only  a  few  weeks'  tuition,  her  im(>mvement  wa^  *q  niarkinl  a^  to  astonish  the 
profesoional  friends  of  her  able  master  who  had  only  heard  her  sing  previously, 
immediately  after  her  arrival  from  Limerick»  when  the  cultivation  her  voice 
had  received  amounted  merely  to  the  amateur  tnstniction  of  her  early  friend  in 
Limerick,  The  following  notice  of  the  debut  of  Miss  Hayes  appeared  in  the 
Etemng  PaekHi  the  other  metropolitan  critics  also  speaking  favourably  of  her 
fdnging  :— 

**  On  this  ocossioQ  a  fair  dthmiamit  (a  papd  of  Stgnor  Sapio)  made  her  first  appssrance  ss 
a  vocalist,  and  promiiM,  er«  long,  to  stand  hif(h  in  th«  profession  shs  has  cbosta.  She  sang 
niMt  va<«th-Bly,  with  Signor  Sspio^  the  doH  ' 0*flr  Shepherd  Pipe,*  and  was  knidly  snoorsd, 
bein((  alio  fuvoarabty  reoeived  in  an  Italian  air  which  followed.  Her  vofee  is  a  soprano  of 
ouD%iUcraUe  volume  and  compass,  and  has  evidently,  so  far,  been  carefully  cultivatsd." 

The  second  appearance,  in  public,  of  Miss  TIayes  was  thus  heralded  in  one  of 
the  public  journals,  and  we  may  parenthetically  remark  that,  from  the  beginnings 
these  organs  of  opinion  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  encomiums  :-^ 

"  ft  is,  we  nndentand,  the  intention  of  the  oondnctors  of  the  Anaenontie  Society  to  intio- 
docs  to  their  friends,  at  the  forthcoming  concert,  a  young  lady  of  great  promise,  who  luu  liad 
the  advantairc  of  some  instnicUon  from  Signer  Sapto.  The  musical  world  is  on  tiptoe  of 
expectation  of  the  treat  provided  for  them  by  this  ancient  and  distinguished  Society.** 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  December,  1B30,  that  this  concert  was  giren ;  and  the 
Packet  thtis  notiot*«t  her  performance :— > 

*'  UisA  Hayes  is  a  highly  promlmng  vtvallwt,  anii,  despite  of  the  timidity  under  which  she 
was  labiHiring,  she  sung  swfetly  and  expn^Mtvcly.  Her  style,  which  is  naturally  pure,  hae 
htm  eulUvaiffi  with  the  greatest  carv ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  all  she 
rpquires  is  a  little  mors  expc»rience  and  public  practice  to  render  her  a  dtx-ided  aoquinition  to 
th<*  concert- room.  We  were  plea^M  to  And  that  she,  in  a  great  de^^ree,  con((U4>red  her  ner* 
vua«new  in  the  air  *  Qui  la  'Sroc«,'  from  Puritami^  which  slie  exrciited  in  a  manner  that  showed 
the  excettenoe  of  her  tuition.  Miss  Ha%'«i  was  alio  very  effective  in  the  air  Comt  per  Sereuo^ 
which  was  loudly  encored.'* 

The  following  month  Miss  Haye<,  accompanied  by  her  pain5.taking  instructor^ 
paid  a  vbit  to  her  birth-place,  and  greatly  plensed  her  early  patrons,  whose 
aMonishment  at  her  rapid  progrvss  know  no  bounds.  The  Bishop  of  Limerick 
^ave  a  private  concert  expresslv  in  her  honour,  and  her  performance  gratified 
him  exceedingly,  and  greatly  di'ligfateil  his  guests.  £re  leaving  Limerick  on 
this  occasion*  she  also  sung  in  public  at  a  mufiiiMl  entertainment,  announced  for 
her  joint  benefit  and  that  of  Siinior  Sapio ;  and  the  audience  was  both  surprised 
And  gratified  to  find  her  improvement  so  decided. 

Having  returned  to  Dublin,  still  under  the  care  of  Sapio,  with  whose  family, 
aa  befixe,  she  resided,  Mia^  Hnyes  pursued  her  musical  studies  with  unremitting 
«lilig«ooe,  and  an  ardour,  indeed,  that  rtH|uired  to  be  checked  by  the  kind  hand 
of  ber  instructor,  lext  health  mi«;ht  Xte  sacriftroil  to  over-practice  and  too  close 
Application.  8till  she  oci*a.Monally  sang  in  public,  as,  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1H4I,  her  apiwarancc  formed  one  of  the  attractions  of  a  concert  given  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Knight.  At  thb  ent«*rtainnient  Miss  Hayi^s  was  introduct^l  to  Liszt,  the 
cf4«bfmted  pianist,  who  was  so  i^atly  pleaMnl  with  her  voice  and  style  that  he 
iMlflnpased  a  congratulatory  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  to 
Mrs.  Knox«  daughter-in-law  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick : — 

**  I  do  not  know  of  any  voice  mor>  eapn»«ive  than  that  of  Iflss  Hayea  I  doaht  H, 
Ai«'«^  the  siagvrs  of  the  day,  Uwr^  is  onr  equal  in  extent  and  volume  to  what  her's  will  b^ 
Am  to\wt  ab^(faig,  it  is  easy  and  natural,  and  devoid  of  all  fal^e  method;  and  whaltvsr  hsr 
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career  in  fVitora  may  be,  the  will  owe  a  good  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sapio.  Whether  in  I/xi* 
don,  Paris,  Italy,  or  whererer  I  may  be,  I  aball  always  be  happy  to  forward  her  in  her 
professioo. 

"  F.  LiaiT." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1841,  Miss  Hayes  continued  io  be  one  of 
the  leading  vocalists  at  the  Anacreontic,  Fhilhannonic»  and  other  metropolitaa 
concerts,  her  terms  gradually  increasing  from  five,  till  thev  reached  ten  guineas 
each  performanoe.  This  may  be  an  extremely  commercial  method  of  indicating 
steady  improvement,  but  it  is  more  expressive  than  pages  of  eulogium.  She 
visit^  Belfast  (singing  at  the  opening  of  the  Anacreontic  Hall  there).  Limerick 
•gain,  Parsonstown,  and  other  places,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1841 ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  September,  a  great  event  in  her  life,  as  she  then  considered 
it,  took  place— an  introduction  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  great  Lablache. 
Benedict  was  also  present  at  this  interriew,  during  which,  with  much  difficultv, 
as  she  often  even  now  declares,  that  she  vividly  remembers  being  really 
frightened,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  sins  ''Qui  la  Voce,"  in  order  that  the  veteran 
might  pass  his  awful  and  dreaded  judgment  on  her  pretensions  to  take  somo 
ramc  as  a  solo  concert  singer,  the  position  at  that  time  her  proudest  desires  only 
sought  to  achieve.  Lablache  heard  her  with  attention  till  the  air  was  finished, 
when,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  opinion  which  she  tremblingly  awaited,  he 
asked  her  to  try  another  and  more  difficult  solo,  and  then  a  duet,  in  which  he 
joined,  and  then  another  duet,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  trial  terminated  in  a  day's 
practice  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the  gratified  debutante,  Lablache's 
opinion  of  her  pretensions  was  at  once  flatteringly  pronounced,  and  that  opinion 
was  afterwards  communicated  to  Sapio  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a 
translation  :— 

"  Dkab  Sapio, — I  have  heard  with  infinite  pleasure  your  pupil,  Miss  Hayes ;  and  I  find 
she  possesses  all  the  qualities  to  make  a  good  singer.  With  your  instruction  she  can  but 
gain  every  day,  and  I  am  certain  she  will  end  by  becoming  9k  perfect  vocalist  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

"  Believe  me,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Louis  L^ulachb." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  highest  desire  of  Catherine  Hayes  at  thb  period 
was  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  position  of  some  eminence  as  a  concert  singer; 
and  it  was  onlv  afler  her  interview  with  Lablache,  during  which  he  invited  her 
to  go  to  the  theatre  the  following  evening,  and  see  Grisi  and  Mario  perform 
together  in  the  grand  opera  of  ISormat  that  she  felt  the  current  of  her  destiny 
was  changed.  She  had  never  witnessed  great  acting  united  with  great  singing 
before ;  and  as  she  sat,  with  lips  apart,  eye  dilated,  and  heart  tumultuously 
beting*  while  the  most  splendid  personation  of  the  Druid  priestess  that  the 
staee  can  boast  passed  like  an  exciting  dream  bdbre  her;  as  she  heard  the 
petds  of  applause  reverberating  through  the  house ;  as  she  beheld  the  literal 
shower  of  floral  wreaths  and  bouquets  with  which,  finally,  the  Queen  of  Italian 
Song  was  crowned,  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  ambition  to  excel  in  the  lyric 
drama.  How  tame,  how  cold,  how  incomplete  then  appeared  the  greatest  tri- 
umph or  most  flattering  reception  of  the  concert-room ;  how  treasured  was  the 
after  presentation  to  the  Norma ;  how  little  was  the  illusion  afifected  by  that 
dingy  locality,  **  behind  the  scenes ;"  how  fixed,  settled,  and  all-absorbing  be- 
came the  idea,  that  no  glory  could  surpass  that  of  being  called  azain  and  again 
before  the  curtain,  and,  half  blinded  by  the  glare,  half  suffocated  by  the  heat  of 
vainly  endeavouring  to  hold  the  armful  of  bouquets,  presented,  auer  his  most 
fascinating  fashion,  by  Signer  Mario. 

Miss  Hayes  remained  under  the  tuition  of  S^)io  until  August,  1842,  when 
she  returned  to  Limerick,  one  of  her  last  performances  in  Dublin  bein^r  at  ii 
private  concert  given  by  the  Countess  De  Grey.  Once  amongst  her  friends, 
she  painted,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature,  and  in  the  bruliant  hues  that 
youUi  extracts  from  hope,  the  prosperity  that  the  stage  held  out,  and  implored 
their  sanction  in  undertaking  the  study  necessaij  to  ensure  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  success.  Her  then  most  earnest  desire  was  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  placed  under  Signer  Emmanuel  Garcia,  the  master 
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who  educated  Malibran  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  from  whom  Jenny  lind 
received  some  of  her  earliest  lessons.  This  proposal  would  not  at  first  be  at 
all  entertained  by  her  relatives  and  friends ;  but  there  was  no  combating  the 
anxious  and  incessant  pleadings  of  the  enthusiastic  girl,  and  it  was  ultimately 
arranged  that  she  should  be  at  once  placed  under  Garcia.  A  question 
then^  arose  as  to  how  the  journey  could  be  performed  by  one  so  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  it  was  proposed  that  sne  should  remain  in  her  native 
city  until  a  family,  about  to  leave  for  Paris  in  two  months,  would  be  ready 
to  depart,  when  she  could  accompany  them.  This  the  ardent  girl  declared 
not  to  be  thought  of,  as  two  months'  delay  would  be  two  months  lost ;  and 
so  feverishly  anxious  did  she  at  last  become,  that  her  friends  finally  consented  to 
her  starting  ahne  !  The  requisite  preparations  were  then  promptly  made,  and 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1842,  Catherine  Hayes  arrived  in  raris,  oearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  George  Osborne,  the  celebrated  pianist,*  to  the  care  of  whose 
amiable  and  accomplished  wife  she  was  warmly  recommended.  Her  reception 
was  friendly  and  encouraging  ;  and  she  ever  speaks  with  affectionate  warmth  of 
their  undeviating  kindness,  which  rendered  her  stay  in  the  French  capital  so  full 
of  happiness.  Miss  Hayes  diligently  pursued  her  studies  under  Garcia,  who 
proved,  to  use  her  own  enthusiastic  words,  "the  dearest,  the  kindest,  and  the  most 
generous  of  masters,"  during  a  year  and  six  months,  when  her  tutor  declared  he 
could  not  add  a  single  grace  or  charm  to  the  then  fully  developed  and  beautiful 
organ  she  possessed,  so  richly  pure  in  tone,  so  extensive  in  compass,  and  so 
perfect,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  register.  He  advised  her  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed to  Italy,  as  the  best  theatre  for  obtaining  the  dramatic  requirements  indis- 
pensable for  success  on  the  lyric  stage.  Miss  Hayes  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Milan,  where  she  placed  herself  under  the  instruction  of  Signer  Fence  Ronconi, 
brother  to  the  celebrated  baritone,  and  then  professor  of  singine  to  the  Con" 
servatoire  Royale.  While  studying  under  his  tuition,  and  laying  me  foundation 
of  that  fame  which  was  shortly  to  bewilder  the  astonished  girl  herself,  her  clear, 
fresh  voice  and  cultivated  style  added  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  seversJ 
musical  parties  to  which  she  was  invited.  At  one  of  these  reunions  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  once  celebrated  Grassani,  aunt  to  Madame  Grisi,  who  warmly 
congratulated  her  on  the  possession  of  an  organ  so  beautiful,  and  on  the  good 
fortune  that  attended  its  first  education  and  after  cultivation.  Indeed,  tho 
impression  made  upon  Madame  Grassani  by  Miss  Hayes's  singing  was  so  great, 
that  she  wrote  to  Signor  Provini,  then  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Mar- 
seilles, telling  him  of  the  star  that  was  about  to  dazzle  the  theatrical  world,  and 
advising  him  to  lose  no  time  in  offering  her  an  engagement.  He  immediately 
came  to  Milan,  obtained  an  introduction  to  Miss  Hayes,  and  afler  having  heard 
her  sing,  offered  her  terms,  that  seemed  to  her  an  absolute  fortune,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  sign  an  engagement  with  him  for  three  months.  Her  debut,  that  terrible 
ordeal  for  one  so  young  and  inexperienced,  accordingly  took  place  at  Marseilles, 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1845,  the  opera  chosen  being  Bellini's  /  Ptfri/oitt ;  and  a 
house  crowded  to  overflowing,  tending  not  to  reassure,  but  unnerve  her,  as  she 
well  knew  how  severely  critical  was  her  audience.  The  kindness  of  her  recep- 
tion also  added  to  her  embarrassment,  the 

*•  Quiet  uid  attention  sttU  u  night, 
Or  sommer  noontide  iiir/* 

with  which  the  first  tremulous  notes  of  her  voice  were  listened  to,  rendering  the 
ordeal  still  more  tr^-ing.  At  first  she  felt  a  sensation  of  faintness  and  prostra- 
tion ;  she  thought  her  failure  almost  a  certainty,  and  has  often  declared  that 
the  agony  of  that  thought  was  nearly  insupportable.  The  faintest  cheer,  the 
smallest  demonstration  of  approval,  would  have  been  somewhat  reassuring.  But 
no — the  long-trying  scene  oetween  Elvira  and  Sir  Greorge  passed  off  in  solemn 
silence.  Not  a  "  hand"  did  the  debutante  obtain  afler  her  m>8t  welcome,  until  at 
last  the  eighth  scene  opened,  and,  in  her  rich  nuptial  attire,  the  agitated  Elvira 

*  This  eminent  performer,  among  other  testimonials,  has  been  honoured  by  receiving  *'  La 
Coronne  de  la  Chent  **  from  the  King  of  the  NetherlanUs,  being  the  only  English  artistd 
ever  before  so  highly  distinguiflhed. 
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entered,  her  lips  as  white  with  fear  as  the  pale  rose  ^huid  encireUiig  her  brow. 
Faint  and  frightened  as  she  felt,  the  beautiful  opening  polaoea  '*Son  Y&pMi*' 
awakened  in  ner  musical  soul  the  enthusiasm  she  so  largely  inherits,  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  she  interpret  this  delightful  air  with  more  sweetness,  moreten- 
demess,  more  expression. 

The  ice  was  at  once  thawed.  A  generous  burst  of  approbation  startled  her 
from  almost  despair  into  perfect  rapture.  A  flattering  encore  then  further  be- 
wildered her  with  a  new  and  exquisite  joy,  and  at  its  termination,  as  the  shouts 
of  approval  followed  her  from  the  stage,  she  wept  with  pleasure  to  know  that 
the  dream  of  her  life's  ambition  had  begun  to  be  realised — she  felt  she  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  curtain  fell  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  plaudits,  renewed  agun 
and  again,  tiU  the  agitated  but  delighted  girl  reappeared,  when  numbers  of  the 
passionately  music -loving  audience,  who  had  rushed  en  masie  from  the  theatre, 
and  returned  loaded  with  artificial  flowers,  literally  filled  the  stage  with  their 
graceful  offerings,  making  a  perfect  garden  around  the  embarrassed  debviante. 
The  second  appearance  of  Miss  Hayes  in  Lucia  di  Lammennoor,  and  her  third 
opera,  Mose  ia  JEgUio,  confirmed  the  favourable  impression  her  debut  created ; 
and  during  the  three  months  of  her  stay  at  Marseilles  her  popularity  increased 
so  rapidly  and  vastly,  that  Signer  Provini  used  every  argument,  golden  ones  in* 
cludcKl,  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engagement  for  the  Opera  in  Paris.  How- 
ever,  as  she  felt  that  she  had  much  to  learn,  she  declined  all  these  ofiers  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  gave  her  undivided  attention  to  study,  under  the 
direction  of  Signer  Ronconi. 

It  was  while  still  diligently  pursuing  her  studies  and  practising  under  her  able 
master,  with  a  painstiudng  assiduity  that  surprised  him,  that  Signer  R^ondi 
requested  her  assistance  at  one  of  his  annual  musical  reunions.  At  this  concert 
she  met  Signor  Morelli,  manager  of  the  La  Scala  Theatre  at  Milan,  who  imme- 
diately offered  her  an  engagement,  an  offer  she  proudly  and  gratefully  accepted; 
the  post  of  prima  donna  at  the  first  theatre  in  Europe  being  then,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time  occupied  by  so  youthful  an  artiste,  and  only  three  months  after 
her  debik  /  The  JLinda  di  Chtanouni  of  Donizetti  was  the  opera  chosen  for  her 
first  appearance,  and  it  may  convev  some  idea  of  the  unprecedented  enthusiasm 
of  her  reception  to  state,  tfaiat,  on  the  falling  of  the  curtam,  she  was  cidled  before 
it  no  less  than  twelve  times  I  Her  second  appearance  was  in  OteUo,  and  it 
was  also  a  perfect  triumph :  the  character  of  the  gentle  Desdemona  being  one 
which  her  delicate  and  graceful  beauty  of  face  and  form  peculiarly  adapted  her 
to  represent.  Her  touching  portraiture  of  Desdemona  won  for  her  the  mattering 
designation,  "The  Pearl  of  the  Theatre"  (La  Porta  del  Teatro),  a  happily- 
descriptive  title,  by  which  she  was  known  during  the  remainder  of  her  stay  at 
Milan,  where  she  continued  to  win  "golden  opmions"  through  the  autumn  of 
1845  and  the  Carnival  of  1846.  She  proceeded  thence  to  Vienna,  where  her 
reception  was  also  extremely  fiatterins,  so  flattering,  indeed,  that,  in  her  letter 
home,  she  declared  she  was  quite  "spoiled,"  and  expressed  some  apprehension  that 
her  '*head"  might  "turn"  with  the  happy  intoxication  of  such  unexpected 
success. 

On  the  first  ni^ht  of  the  Carnival  of  1847,  Miss  Hayes  made  her  i^pear. 
ance  at  Venice  m  a  new  opera,  composed  expressly  for  her  by  a  young 
Italian  nobleman,  entitled  Alhergo  de  Romano,  The  overture  with  which  it 
was  introduced  was  spiritless  and  unpleasing,  and  the  music  of  the  opening 
scenes  contained  little  promise,  and  was  intrusted  to  inferior  artistes,  it  feu 
with  ominous  coldness  on  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and  that  heavy  silence  which 
sometimes  precedes  a  theatrical,  as  well  as  an  atmospheric  storm,  g^radually 
settled  down,  as  it  were,  over  ^e  house.  When  Miss  Hayes  entered  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  act,  she  had,  in  fact,  not  only  to  contend  against  the  ill- 
humour  of  a  disappointed  and  displeased  auditory,  but  to  sustain  the  chief  part 
in  an  opera  that  already  had  all  but  failed.  Her  fame,  however,  fortunatelv 
for  the  author,  had  preceded  her,  and  when  she  entered,  so  voung,  so  animated^ 
so  graceful — ^when  the  first  tones  of  her  sweet  soprano,  so  silvery  in  their  fresh* 
ness  and  purity,  were  heardr— the  displeasure  of  the  audience  gradually  subsided, 
and,  ere  the  curtain  fell,  she  not  only  saved  the  opera  from  summary  condemna- 
tion, but  rendered  its  first  performance  a  triumphant  success.  Her  next 
appearance  was  in  Lucia,  in  noticing  which  the  Bazar  di  Nouita,  the  Figaro, 
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and  the  other  Venetian  joura&ls,  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  praise.    The  rap«^ 
turous  critic  of  the  first-named  journal  said — 

"  EIU  venae  aooolU  da  nna  intenniiuibile  salva  d'applansi :  desto  entiuiasmo,  fanatumo  e 
furore  ndla  sua  cavatioa,  nel  daetto  col  tenore  ed  in  quello  col  basso,  e  noii  saprebbesi  oome 
caritterizzare  il  trionfo  die  oonsegui  al  soo  rondo  finale,  mentre  gli  applausi  e  le  grida  di 
brava  indicavano  un  vero  universale  delirio." 

We  annex  a  translation  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  country  gentlemen** : — 

"  Catherine  Hayes  comes  to  Yenice  to  gather  an  interminable  salvo  of  applause.  In  her  ca- 
vatina  the  furore  created  amounted  to  an  enthusiasm  almost  fanatic,  as  also  the  duet  with  the 
tenore  and  basso.  But  we  cannot  find  words  to  describe  the  triumph  of  her  rondo  finale,  the 
acclamations  and  the  hurricane  of  '  bravas  *  indicating  a  universal  delirium  /** 

The  critic  in  the  Figaro  was  even  more  rapturous  in  his  praise.     He  said  :— 

'^  Pero  il  pezzo  deir  Opera,  e  qnello  in  col  apparve  piik  straordinaria  la  bravura  delta 
Hayes,  fn  il  suo  rondo  nel  terz*atto,  di  cni  non  pno  dirsi  a  parole  tntto  il  bene  che  si  dovrebbe. 
L'attenzione,  ooei  viva  e  generale  cbe  si  sarebbe  inteso  il  ronzio  d*  unamosca,  veniva  di  tratto 
id  tratto  interrotta  da  grida  d'  entusiasmo  rapite  dalla  sablimitk  di  quel  canto,  alia  fine  del 
quale  ftuono  tantt  gU  applausi  c  le  chiamate,  cbe  riapparsa  Y  artista  al  proscenio  le  tre  volte 
pennesse,  dovette  rioomparirvi  an*  altra  volta  ancora  ool  beneplacido  della  direzione,  dopo 
forse  un  died  minuti  di  plan^i  e  di  grida  continnatL  La  Hayes  non  poteva  dedderare  un  piii 
q>1«Ddido  trionfo." 

**  But  the  great  feature  of  the  opera — that  which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  effiKt-* 
was  the  rondo  in  the  third  act,  of  which  it  is  imposdble  to  speak  in  terms  of  sufiident  praise. 
So  lively  and  general  was  the  attention  of  the  audience,  that  the  huzting  of  a  fiy  might  have 
been  heard!  the  deaddlenoe  bursting  at  intervals  into  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts  of  applause. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  the  Hayes  was  called  three  times  before  the  curtain,  the 
applause  oontinaing  fuU  ten  minutes.  Truly  the  Hayes  could  not  desire  a  more  splendid 
triumph." 

In  the  Lindoy  too,  oor  fair  countrywoman  delighted  the  Venetians,  an  uprece. 
dented  theatrical  emeute  attesting  the  effect  of  her  performance.  At  Yenice  the 
law  regulating  theatricals  prohibits  any  artiste ,  at  any  theatre,  from  appearing 
before  the  curtain  more  than  thrice,  in  compliance  with  a  call  of  the  audience. 
At  the  termination  of  Donizetti's  charming  opera,  however,  the  excited  crowd 
would  insist  on  Miss  Hayes  coming  forward  a  fourth  time,  and  as  she  did  not 
dare  to  disobey  the  police  regulations,  the  excitement  became  alarming,  her  ad- 
mirers declaring  that  if  not  permitted  to  pay  her  this  compliment  as  many  times 
as  they  pleased,  they  would  tear  down  the  theatre.  Permi&sion  was  finally 
granted,  and  when  Miss  Hayes  at  last  came  forth,  she  was  literally  covered  with 
floral  offerings.  After  a  short  stay  at  Vienna,  to  which  capital  she  was  com. 
manded  to  return  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  she  again  proceeded  to  Italy,  her 
first  stop  being  at  Bergamo,  where  she  received  unusual  favours.  Here  she  had 
the  gratification  of  meeting,  for  the  first  time,  the  celebrated  tenor  Rubini,  who 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  a  splendid  banquet  given  by  the  Fodesta  in  her  honour. 
She  had  always  ardently  desired  to  hear  this  peat  master,  and  having  hinted 
this  wish,  he,  with  the  most  flattering  promptitude,  sang  for  her  his  most  cele- 
brated air  from  the  Pirata,  asking  her  afterwards  to  accompany  him  in  the  duet 
Su  la  Tomba,  ftom  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  Singing  with  this  gpreat  roaster.  Miss 
Hayes  put  forth  all  her  powers,  and  completely  astonished  the  world-renowned 
tenor,  who  could  with  difiSculty  believe  that  a  style  so  perfect  could  have  been 
acquired  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  practice.  He  repeatedly  assured 
her  that  he  looked  with  the  most  lively  anticipations  for  her  success  in  England. 
Durinff  the  remainder  of  her  sojourn  in  Italy,  Miss  Haves  received  unceasing 
complimentary  marks  of  attention.  At  Florence,  Catalani*s  vilia  was  always 
open  to  receive  her ;  and  on  one  occaaon,  when  she  sang  there  with  unusual 
success,  the  ex- Queen  of  Italian  Song  kissed  her  affectionately  before  .the 
assembled  guests,  and  said-^"  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in  London  when  you 
make  your  debut  f  Your  fortune  is  certain.  And  remember,  whenever  you 
oome,  my  doors  shaU  be  always  open." 

At  Genoa,  on  the  occasion  of  her  farewell  benefit,  when  the  curtain  fell,  the 
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ladies,  who  are  among  the  proudest  of  Italian'patricians^  all  left  the  boxes,  anci 
coming  behind  the  scenes,  presented  her  with  enormous  bouquets,  uttering  the 
warmest  wishes  for  her  success  in  England  \  for  at  this  time  Miss  Hayes,  after 
considerable  persuasion,  had  been  induced  to  accept  an  engagement  in  London, 
the  managers  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  (which  then  boasted  among  its  company 
Mesdames  Grisi,  Persiani,  and  Brambilla,  Signer  Mario,  Signer  Salvi,  and  the 
two  Lablaches)  offering  her  such  flattering  terms  that  she  could  not  prudently 
decline  them. 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  British  metropolis  took  place  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  House,  Covent-garden,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  April,  1849.  The  piece 
chosen  for  her  debut  was  Donizetti's  semi-serious  opera,  Linda  cU  Ckamowd, 
and  the  Times  thus  noticed  her  performance  :— 

"  Miss  Hayes's  style  of  singing  is  artistic  and  gracefal ;  she  never  forces  her  voice,  bat 
has  abundance  of  energy  at  command,  which  she  uses  legitimately,  and  without  any  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration.  In  the  first  scene  the  uproarioas  welcome  she  received  from  the 
attendance  appeared  to  overcome  her  altogether,  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  well- 
known  cavcUina,  '  0  lace  di  quest*  anima,*  that  she  entirdy  recovered  her  presence  of  mind; 
here,  however,  an  elegant  eademzOf  introducing  a  clever  and  well-executed  shake,  gained  her 
great  applause  and  an  eneorcy  which  restored  her  to  confidence,  and  enabled  her  to  repeat  tho 
eabaletta  with  double  effect.  Her  next  hit  was  in  the  duet  with  Carlo,  *  Salvi,'  in  which 
first  occurs  the  pretty  melody  so  frequently  employed  in  the  opera,  *■  Aoonsolarmi  af&ettisti  ;* 
this  was  given  so  effectively  by  both  singers,  that  it  was  unanimously  redemanded.  In  the 
grand  scene  with  Antonio  (Linda's  father).  Miss  Hayes  was  excellent,  and  the  mad  soeoft 
Siat  follows  was  sung  with  admirable  effect,  especially  the  well-known  bravura  passage 
*  Non  e  ver,'  where  her  execution  of  the  chromatic  passages  was  perfect,  and  the  ascending 
trait  with  the  violins,  at  the  end,  was  accomplished  with  remarkable  deciaon  and  brilliancy* 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  last  scene.  Miss  Hayes  gave  evidence  of  a  great  deal  of  dramatic 
feeling,  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  stage  effect  Nothing  could  be  warmer  or  more 
unanimous  than  her  reception  by  the  audience,  who  applauded  her  enthusiastically,  and  re- 
called her  before  the  foot-lights  after  every  act.** 

The  other  London  journals  were  equally  euloj^istic  in  their  criticisms,  and,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  her  London  debut  was  a  "  triumphant  success/* 
Yet  those  who  closely  observed  her  that  ni^ht  might  have  perceived  in  her  every 
look,  tone,  and  movement,  the  existence  ot  a  deep  emotion,  for  which  even  the 
ordeal  of  a  first  appearance  was  not  sufiicient  to  account.  When,  however,  the 
curtain  fell,  and  when,  in  a  private  box,  kneeling  before  her  first  and  best 
patron,  she  sobbed  out  all  she  felt,  and  ascribed  to  him  every  honotu*  and  reward 
she  had  gained,  that  unusual  emotion  was  more  than  explained.  From  the  stage 
she  had  recognised  Bishop  Knox  among  her  auditory,  and  their  first  meeting 
took  place  as  described. 

Her  second  appearance,  in  the  part  of  Lucia,  confirmed  the  highly  favourable 
impression  made  by  her  debut,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  Miss 
Haves  continued  to  win  golden  opinions  from,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  audience 
in  Europe ;  the  evenings  of  her  performance  being  almost  uniformly  distingubhed 
by  an  imusuallv  crowded  attendance.  At  a  private  concert  at  Buckingham  Palace^ 
ere  the  close  oi  her  engagement,  she  was  honoured  by  a  command  from  her 
Majesty  to  attend,  and  her  interpretation  of  Nini's  air,  **  Oh  I  Vane  Pompa," 
from  La  Mdresciella,  created  a  marked  sensation.  During  the  evening  her 
Majesty,  in  the  most  gracious  and  condescending  manner,  advanced  to  Miss 
Hayes  and  entered  into  conversation,  complimentmg  her  on  what  the  Queen 
was  pleased  to  term  her  "deserved  success,"  and  anticipating  for  her  further 
honours  and  rewards.  Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  also  paid  her 
the  most  flattering  attention ;  tho  unwonted  tribute  being  as  much  a  recognition 
of  her  virtue  and  amiability,  as  of  her  grace,  beauty,  and  genius. 

The  period  now  approached  when  one  dream  of  the  fair  vocalist's  ambition 
was  to  DC  realised — when  one  passionate  desire  of  her  childhood's  fancy  was  to 
be  more  than  fulfilled — ^when  her  return  to  her  native  land,  to  her  native  city, 
"  a  bright  particular  star  "  in  the  lyric  world,  was  to  repay  her  early  patrons 
for  the  care  with  which  they  tended  her  dawning  genius.  On  the  5th  of  No- 
vember last,  after  just  seven  years'  absence,  the  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Hayes  by  the  Dublin  Philharmonic  Society  drew  au  unusuauy  full 
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attendftnoe  to  their  conocrty  thetr  Excellencies,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Claren- 
don, and  suite,  forming,  for  the  first  time,  a  portion  of  the  audience.  The 
welcome  home  of  the  "Irish  Lind/*  as  she  was  termed,  has  been  thus  truly 
described  by  the  Freeman* s  Journal .- — 

^  The  reception  of  Mademoiselle  Hayes  was,  beyond  conception,  enthusiastic.  We  need 
not  remark,  that  at  concerts  matters  partake  too  mach  of  the  drawing-room  or  toiree 
character,  to  admit  of  such  an  exhibidon  of  applaose  as  to  amomit  to  a  Jkrore,  Our 
fashionables  at  all  times,  no  matter  how  delighted  they  may  feel,  make  but  indifoent 
€2a^««cr«  ;  but  on  last  evening  the  peals  of  applause  that  greeted  each  glorious  effort  of  our 
Irii^i  soprano  were  worthy  of  the  theatre  during  the  Lind  epidemic/' 

Her  singing  created  an  immense  sensation.  The  critics,  recollecting  what  her 
voice  had  been,  and  wlmt  it  then  was,  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  <' climate" 
and  ''refined  educt^tion"  absolutely  '* creating"  a  new  organ^  and  their  only 
embarrassment  seemed  the  impossibility  of  commanding  uinguage  sulEciently 
eulogistic  to  express  their  admiration. 

Miss  Hayes  mxule  her  second  appearance  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  when,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  that  ever  occurred  in  that  building  took 
place — a  scene  sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  a  Grisi  or  an  Alboni,  much 
Jess  those  of  a  fair  and  delicate  girl  treading,  for  the  first  time,  her  native  boards, 
after  seven  years'  absence.  The  opera  announced  was  Lucia  tU  Lammermoor ;  the 
''  Edgardo  "  of  the  piece  being  a  Sisnor  Pagliere,  unknown  before  here,  and  not 
heard  of  since.  His  ludicrous  inefficiency  elicited  shouts  of  laughter,  with  a 
variety  of  ingenious  mimicries  ftom.  the  ''  wags "  among  the  audience — these 
manifestations  of  disapproval  for  him  bein^  blended  with  loud  applause  for  the 
Brightened  delnUojUe.  In  the  midst  of  this  uproar  and  noise,  a  more  glaring 
break-down  than  before  on  Edgardo's  part  was  followed  by  a  hurricane  of 
" catcalls. "id^  Miss  Hayes,  with  wonderful  self-possesdon,  courtesied  to  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  and  left  the  stage.  The  curtain  was  then  rung  down ;  and 
an  indescribable  scene  of  tumultuous  excitement  followed,  cheers,  groans,  lau^h. 
ter,  and  hisses,  forming  a  very  Babel  of  discord.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who,  with 
Mr.  Whitworth,  Miss  Lucombe,  and  an  English  operatic  company,  had  termi- 
nated an  engagement  the  day  of  Miss  Hayes's  arrival,  occupied  a  private  box, 
and  sat,  dunng  all  this  turmoil,  full  in  view  of  the  audience.  He  was  quickly 
recognized,  and  shouts  of  *'  Reeves,  Reeves,"  arose  from  nearly  every  oart  of  the 
house.  The  lessee,  Mr.  Calcraf^,  on  this,  came  forward,  and  intimated  that  ''he 
had  then  no  control  over  Mr.  Reeves,  whose  engagement  had  terminated,  and 
who,  on  being  asked  to  sing,  in  this  unhappy  emergency,  had  positively  declined. 
Mr.  Reeves  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  leaned  out  of  the  box,  and  on  obtaining 
a  partial  silence  said,  in  no  very  temperate  tone,  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  wiU 
sing  to  oblige  you,  but  not  to  oblige  Mr.  Calcrafb ;"  on  which  the  lessee,  in  the 
blaindeat  tones,  concluded  the  first  act  of  unpleasantness  in  these  words — 

"I  am  not  angry,  I  assure  you,  that  Mr.  Beeves  baa  declined  to  sing  to  obfijfe  m«,  but  I 
am  gratified  to  find  that  he  has  consented  to  do  so  to  please  the  audience,  and  doubly  gratified 
because,  under  the  untoward  circumstances,  he  will  support  your  gifted  and  distinguished 
young  countrywoman.** 

After  the  necessary  delay  of  dressing,  &c.,  the  curtain  again  rose  and  the 
opera  proceeded,  Mr.  Reeves  performing  Edgardo  better  than  on  any  former 
occasion  in  this  city;  and  Miss  Hayes  nervinjg  herself  so  fully  for  her  task  that  no 
trace  of  tremulousness,  no  shadow  of  the  agitating  scene  through  which  she  had 
passed,  marred  the  magnificence  of  her  singing  and  acting.  At  the  termination 
of  each  act  they  were  both  called  before  the  curtain ;  and  when  the  opera  con- 
cluded, their  presence  was  again  and  again  demanded,  amid  the  almost  furious 
waving  of  hats,  canes,  handkerchiefs,  and  umbrellas.  The  curtain  having  finally 
descended,  the  lessee  came  forth,  when  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Reeves  at  the  side 
win^,  and  his  advance  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  a  swaggering  gait,  be  being 
still  in  the  costume  of  Edgardo,  occasioned  a  renewal  of  the  uproar.  However, 
having  mutually  "explained,"  and  the  petulance  of  the  petted  favourite  having 
given  way  before  the  frank  cordiality  of  the  manager,  they  shook  hands  upon  the 
stage,  thus  terminating  the  "  row  "  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  first 
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appearance  of  Catherine  Hares  in  the  metropolit4m  theatre  of  her  birth-place. 
And  that  appearance,  so  ardently  yet  so  tremblingly  longed  for — ^that  success 
which  was  felt  to  be  the  great  and  crowning  reward  of  all  the  toil  of  incessant 
practice,  all  the  years  of  diligent  study— £at  success,  so  suddenly  imperilled, 
so  nearly  marred — it  is  not  any  wonder  that  Miss  Hayes  ever  refers  to  this  in- 
cident as  the  most  painful  throughout  her  entire  career.  The  following  evening 
she  appeared  in  Norma,  and  concluded  her  brief  enga^ment  in  La  Soimambuia, 
her  first  gratifying  professional  visit  to  Ireland  terounating  with  two  concerts 

given  in  her  native  city.  Her  second  api>earanoe  in  Dublm  took  place  in  Fe- 
ruary  last ;  and  she  proceeded  hence  to  Limerick  and  Cork,  on  that  occasion,  as 
the  prima-donna  of  an  Italian  company.  Her  reception  was  deeply  gratifying. 
Numbers  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  assembled  at  the 
railway  terminus  to  meet  her,  and  their  welcome  was  indeed  a  demonstration  of 
respect  and  attachment  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  theatre,  each  night  of  her 
penormance,  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  On  the  occasion  of  her  benefit,  her 
performance  presented  a  scene  of  intense  excitement,  and  her  leave-taking  has 
thus  been  described  by  an  eye-witness  :— 

"  The  hotel  was  surronnded  fhrni  an  early  hour,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  was  able  to 
proceed  to  the  carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  her  to  the  nUlway  terminas.  Hundreds  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  she  gave  liberal  charity,  bleesed  her  as  she  departed ;  and  amid  the  fiuewell 
salotations  of  laxge  groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  latter  nnoovered  in  her  honour,  she 
at  length  drove  away,  affected  to  tears  by  the  favoors  enthosiaBticaUy  heaped  upon  her." 

In  Cork,  also,  the  '^  Irish  prima  donna  "  received  a  truly  Irish  welcome.  Hun- 
dreds could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  theatre  on  the  nights  of  her  appearance  ; 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  costly  presents  were  handed  to  her  by  the  ladies 
in  the  boxes. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Miss  Hayes,  having  accepted  an  offer  fix>m  Mr.  Lumley, 
made  her  first  a{)pearanoe  in  her  Majesty's  Theatre ;  the  adroit  manager  thus 
securing  himself,  in  the  absence  of  Jenny  Lind,  from  a  rivalry  he  especially 
dreade£  Her  dMU  in  Lucia  was  triumphantly  successful,  the  London  critics, 
without  a  single  exception,  speaking  in  laudatory  terms  of  her  vocal  and  dra- 
matic powers. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  profess  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  theatrical  manage- 
ment, or  to  account  for  the  singular  fact  that,  during  the  season  now  just  ter- 
minated.  Miss  Hayes,  whose  past  career  was  so  brilliant,  whose  debut  was  so 
successful,  whose  reputation,  in  a  word,  was  established,  should  have  been 
afibrded  so  few  opportunities  of  appearing.  Although  a  large  payment  was 
secured  to  her,  and  although  every  overture  of  the  most  flattering  description 
was  made  by  the  management,  in  order  to  attach  her  to  the  company  for  the 
season,  afler  the  engagement  was  signed.  Miss  Hayes  was  rarely  called  on  to 
gratify  the  patrons  of  the  opera.  A  prima  darma  of  former  prears — ^whose  per- 
formances, nowever  wonderfully  pure,  fresh,  and  brilliant  stdl,  were  associated 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past,  was  brought  prominently  forward  eyerj  night, 
while  Miss  Hayes  was  **  shelved,"  as  far  as  the  management  could  efrect  this 
obscuration.  Certainly  the  diminution  in  the  attraction  at  her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre, which  has  now  turned  that  noble  building  into  a  si)ecies  of  promenade  con- 
cert-room, has  not  aflbrded  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  nor  has 
the  unworthy  treatment  of  our  fair  countrywoman  diminished  m  any,  the  least 
degree,  the  popularity  she  enjoys  both  in  England  and  this  country. 

We  have  now  briefly  traced  the  vocal  career  of  Catherine  Hayes,  from  that 
early  period  when  her  first  audience  cheered  the  child-son^tress  on  the  Shan- 
non's  brink,  till  pronounced  second  only  to  Jenny  Lind  by  the  coldest  and 
severest  critics  in  the  world — ^tiU  described  by  one  of  their  cautious  organs  as 
"  certainly  the  sweetest,  the  most  graceful,  and  the  most  interesting  represen- 
sentative*'  of  Lucia  on  the  stage.  Her  professional  triumphs  have  oeen  as 
brilliant  as  her  private  life  has  b^n  pure  and  amiable.  If  to  Griri  and  Adelaide 
Kemble  it  has  been  given  to  astonish  by  the  sublime  grandeur  of  their  tragic 
acting,  the  passion  and  the  thrilling  beauty  of  their  vocalism ;  if  to  Alboni, 
mighty  in  all  the  meaning  of  the  word,  be  granted  amazing  attributes  of  power, 
and  a  voice  organ.like  in  blended  depth  and  sweetness ;  if  to  Sontag  be  con. 
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fiUed  tbo  charm  of  paru  and  delicale  expression,  wedded  to  delicious  floridnew 
of  flnte-Uke  execution ;  if  to  Jenny  lind,  mater  than  all*  ike  queen  of  song,  bo 
given  that  purely  beautifbl  perfection  or  tooiI  melod^^that  true  "  minnhine 
apoken«'*  blending  light,  and  loYeline«,  and  feeling,  which  never  till  her  advent 
came  from  human  throat— to  Cathvine  Haves  have  descended  the  deep  sensi- 
bility, the  mournful  pathos,  the  hout^peaJdng  expression  whidi  characterise 
ber  native  music.  Her  voice  is  a  dear  and  beautiful  tapraiio,  of  the  sweetest 
quality  in  all  its  ranges;  ascending  with  perfect  ease  to  D  m  alt,  and  in  its  fresh- 
ness,  mellowness,  and  purity  gtvinff  no  token  of  having  at  all  suffered  by  the 
excessive  severity  of  her  Italian  discipline.  It  has  b^n  well  said  of  Jenny 
Liad  and  Cathenne  Hayes:— 


"  Ite  oat,  Um  a  geia,  UssbM  upon  Um  smms,  snd  tniti  a  tboossnd  nysi  saeh  gMoas 
la  ttsstf;  Um  oCbsr,  Uks  a  flower,  is  radokat  of  oar  toil,  sad  gmdnally  diAittt  twttUittt 
aroaad.  Or  wt  nUgbt  oonpsrt  tht  Ibrrfga  aitislt  to  ons  of  her  nativt  laDdtespoi,  batkiog  ia 
splsadovr,  sad  eltsr  in  iu  outline  and  oli!J|t«U  bsatsth  a  stamr  tky ;  Wm  BMjm'u  btsatats 
are  Uiott  of  oar  own  ettint,  with  iU  fbataras  of  taadtniSM  ntftiag  iaio  Ught,  or  daifceak^ 
into  shads.** 

As  an  actrem,  too.  Miss  Hayes,  during  her  career,  has  displayed  dramatic 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  repudiating  t^  idea,  to  a  great  extent  still  existing, 
that  in  opera  the  interpretation  of  the  music  alone  was  the  essential  of  success. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  her^  Amina,  so  full  of 
innocent  and  joyous  animation  in  the  earlier  scenes,  so  painfully  real  in  the 
^ler-abandonment  to  grief,  so  tender  in  love,  so  touching  in  sorrow,  so  purely 
simple  throucbottt  ?  Then  her  Linda,  is  not  the  madness  of  that  love-lorn  girl 
painfully  reel?  Was  ever  sorrow  expressed  in  more  plaintive  utterance,  more 
moving  action  ?  Her  Lucia  too,  is  it  not  an  exquititelv  ori^nal  conception, 
truthfully  carried  out?  And  even  her  Norma,  a  part  for  which  the  soft  and 
gentle  attributes  of  Ikt  nature  render  her  almost  unfit,  is  it  not  still  a  gran<i 
and  moving  performance,  a  fine  portraiture  of  the  looaiaa,  not,  as  is  that  of  Grisi, 
of  the  fiend  ? 

Ilavinff  accepted  an  engagement  at  Rome  as  mima  tUnma  during  the  grand 
carnival.  Miss  Hayes  will  leavo  for  that  city  on  the  termination  of  her  present 
enogement  in  Ireland,  proceeding  thence  to  Naples,  and  returning  to  trondon 
in  March  next.    When  again  to  Ireland  ? 
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Lucille  had  not,  therefore,  gained  by 
her  marriage  the  position  to  whica 
her  ambition  aspired.  She  had  made 
sevcrid  ineffectual  efforts  to  dissolve 
the  spell  of  isolation  which  seemed  to 
seclude  the  intercourse  of  the  Chateau 
des  Anges  from  all  human  ken  and  vi- 
sitation as  absolutely  as  the  palace  of 
a  merman.  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  a  few  visits  from  the  great 
ladies  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  no  casual  beams  from  the  bril- 
liant world  of  rank  and  fashion  without 
penetrated  the  dismal  shadows  of  her 
gorgeous  abode. 

She  was  dissatisfied,  anjrry*  and  re- 
solved upon  the  earliest  fitting  occasion 
to  rebel  against  the  selfish  t)Tanny 
which  consigned  her  to  solitude  and 
monotony. 

She  had  hitherto  gained  nothing  by 
those  little  expedients,  hints,  and  even 
entreaties,  which  arc  sometimes  found 
so  effectual  in  like  ciises.  The  old 
Fermier. General  was  just  as  smiling 
and  as  promising  as  the  Chateau  des 
Anges  Itself,  but,  alas,  as  absolutely 
impenetrable.  An  iron  will  encounter- 
ed and  repressed  all  her  shifts  and 
struggles.  She  chafed  and  coaxed 
alike  in  vain.  "Whether  the  bird  sang 
or  fluttered,  the  bars  of  her  cage  were 
immoveable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  very 
cordial  feelings  began  to  animate  the 
fiery  girl  respecting  her  resolute  and 
reserved  old  helpmate. 

Meanwhile  the  humble  cottage  in 
the  park  of  Charrebourg  was  deserted, 
and  permitted  to  fall  to  decay,  for  the 
old  Visconte,  and  even  Marguerite,  had 
been  removed  to  the  establishment  at 
Des  Anges,  and  so,  in  process  of  time, 
the  little  walks  were  overgrown  with 
grass,  the  fences  spread  and  straggled, 
dark  green  plants  clambered  to  the  roof, 
and  weeds  showed  themselves  over  the 
tiled  Tcstibule,  and  even  ventured  into 
the  inner  chambers.  Thus  time  and 
nature,  in  mournful  alliance,  began 
their  obliterating  work.  But  there 
were  some  plants  and  flowers  which 
grew  outside  what  had  been  for  so  long 
Mademoiselle  Lucille  do  Cbarrebourg's 


window.  Tl\ey  had  been  the  objects  of 
her  care,  and  Gabriel-*sweet  bat  sor* 
rowful  remembrance  I — had  been,  ia 
those  happy  times,  privileged  to  tend 
them  for  her.  Poor  Gabriel  was  now 
desolate  indeed,  but  he  pleased  himself 
with  dressing  those  flowers,  and  water- 
ing, and  weeding  them  day  by  day, 
just  as  if  she  were  there ;  and  he  would 
then  sit  on  the  bank  that  bounded 
the  bowling-green,  and  watch  the  desc 
late  easement  where  he  used  so  often 
to  see  that  face  that  too  probably  was 
nevelr  more  to  beam  on  htm.  Ahd 
thus  hours  would  glide  away,  and, 
young  as  he  was,  he  came  to  live  chiefly 
in  the  past. 

And  generally  when  he  rose,  and 
with  an  effort,  and  many  a  backward 
look  lingerinffly  departed,  he  would 
strengthen  his  sinking  heart  with 
some  such  reflection  as  this : — 

"She  did  not  love  the  Fermicr- 
General — it  was  the  Visconte  who 
made  her  marry  him.  Tins  Monsieur  Lc 
Prun — what  was  he  at  first  but  a  ro- 
turier  —  no  better  than  myself — and 
made  his  own  money — fortune  may  yet 
befriend  me  also.  I  have  energies, 
and  resolution,  and  courage,  for  her 
sake,  to  dare  ten  thousand  deaths.  1*11 
not  despair.  And  then  the  old  fellow 
can't  live  very  long — a  few  years — and 
so  who  knows  yet  what  may  befal." 

There  was  one  beautiful  rose  which 
grew  close  to  the  window,  and  which 
Lucille  herself  had  planted,  and  this 
tree  Gabriel  came  gradually  to  regard 
as  connected  by  some  sweet  and  s^ent 
sympathy  with  the  features  and  feel- 
ings of  its  mistress.  When  it  drooped 
she,  he  thought,  was  sick  or  in  sorrow ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  covered 
with  blossoms  and  fresh  leaves,  she 
was  full  of  smiles  and  health;  when 
a  rough  gust  tore  its  slender  sprays, 
some  vexation  and  disappointment  had 
fretted  her;  and  when  again  it  put 
forth  new  buds  and  sprouts,  these 
were  forgotten,  and  time  had  gathered 
round  her  new  hopes  and  delights. 
Thus  this  tree  became  to  him  an  ob- 
ject of  strangely  tender  interest,  and 
he  cherished  the  fancy  that  in  tending 
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uud  guanliiig  it»  be  was  |>rutecting  the 
lortunct  aud  tho  bappinesH  of  poor 
Lucille. 

Mcanwhiks  u  a  sort  of  bo^nninf^  of 
that  great  fortune  that  awaited  him, 
he  obuined  employment  as  an  under- 

f:ardener  at  thu  Chateau  de  Charre- 
Kiuno  which  had  juRt  Ixvn  let  to  a 
wealthy  noble*  whusn*  millionii  had  cl<*- 
▼ated  him  (like  Monsieur  lo  Prun) 
from  the  bourgeoisie  to  his  preM*nt 
rank. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Chateau 
d(*«  Angi*M.  Lueille's  apartments  wero 
Mtuated  at  a  side  of  the  Chateau  over- 
hMikintf  a  small  court  comnmniealing 
with  the  greater  one  at  the  front  of 
the  building;  and  this  narrow  area 
was  boundi-d  by  a  loi\y  wall,  which 
separated  the  other  pleasure-grounds 
Ijnom  the  park. 

It  was  night,  Lucille  and  her  gentle 
companion,  Julie,  had  been  chattinff 
tt»!;ether,  as  young-ludy  fiit'nds  will 
d<s  moat  confidentially,  'ihe  Uttlu 
maiden  had  detailed  all  her  Nuiness 
nnil  alarms.  Her  marrieil  companion 
hail  been  fluent  and  indignant  U|>on 
ber  wrongs  and  di^ipiKiiutnients*  Each 
felt  a  sort  of  relict,  and  drawn  as  it 
were  into  a  ttecurer  intimacy  by  the 
ali9«nct*  of  Mon:»ieur  lo  rrun,  who 
was  that  night  necessarily  absent  upon 
businests. 

The  oonveraation  had  now  shifted  to 
Julie's  engagement. 

'*  And  so,  I  suppose,  I  must  marry 
liim.  Is  it  not  a  cruel  t>Tanny  to  com- 
pel one  who  desires  nothing  but  to  live 
and  die  among  good  Christians,  in  the 
({uiet  of  a  convent,  to  marry  a  penon 
whom  she  do(*s  not  or  cannot  love  ?'* 

"Yes,  Julie,  s<»it8<H»m«;  but  vou 
inay  yet  be  happier  so  marritM],  than 
leailing  the  life  you  long  for.  Itemem. 
ber,  Julie,  be  is  not  a  man  who  has 
outlive<l  the  warmtli,  and  tendurneMS, 
and  trust  of  youth.  He  is  xtill  capa. 
bit*  of  a  ffenerou^  pa»»ion,  and  capable 
of  inspiring  one.  There  is  no  griet  like 
the  tvnuiny  of  one  whom  law  and  not 
love  iuu  made  your  master." 

A«  tbev  conversed,  some  eases  of 
IjuoUe's  (ay  open  on  the  table  before 
ber  oompfttiKm,  who  had  lieen  amusing 
herself  in  girlish  fa.«ihion  by  the  Taried 
9|»lendour  and  excjuisite  taste  of  the 
jewellery  they  containeii. 

•'  lliis  brooch,"  she  said,  taking  up 
a  miniatorc  in  enamel,  rt^presenting 
•ofne  youthful  tradition  of  Monsieur 
Le  Fnin's   person,    set   round   with 


diamonds,  <'  ie*  act  very  like  mine,  but 
I  hate  to  look  at  it." 

*<  It  represents,  then    ■     .'* 

'•The  Maniuis.     Yes." 

'<  The  world  calls  him  handsome,  I 
am  told/* 

**  Yes,  but  somehow,  if  he  be  so,  I 
can't  iK*rceive  it ;  he  does  not  please 
me." 

**  Well,  then,  bring  me  the  minia- 
ture, and  I  will  pronounce  between 
you  an«l  the  world." 

W  ith  a  melancholy  smile  Julio  ran 
to  her  own  apartment,  hard  by,  and 
in  a  few  moments  n*turned.  With 
curiosity  all  alive,  Lucille  took  the 
bnKH'h  and  looked  at  it. 

**  Well,  what  say  you?"  asked  Julie, 
who  stootl  behind  her  chair,  gazing  at 
the  trinket  over  her  shoulder.  Lucille 
was  silent,  although  nearly  a  minute 
luul  4*lapM*d. 

*'  He  certainly  has  the  noble  air," 
she  continued ;  but  still  Lucille  offered 
no  criticism. 

On  a  sudden  she  put  down  the 
miniature  sharply  on  the  table,  and 
said,  abruptly,  *<  It  is  time  to  go  to 
re^t ;   let  us  go  to  bed. ' 

She  rose  and  turned  full  round  on 
Julie  OS  she  s])oke.  Her  face  was  pale 
as  death,  and  her  eyes  looked  largii 
and  gleaming.  Her  gaze  was  almost 
wild- 

*'Are  you  ill?"  said  Julio,  fright- 
ened,  and  taking  her  hand,  which  was 
quite  cold. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Lucille  nuickly, 
with  a  smile  that  made  her  pallor  and 
her  dilated  stare  more  shm^kmg.  "Xo, 
no,  no — tired,  vexed,  heart-sick  of  thu 
world  and  of  my  tale." 

Julie,  though  fiho<'k<Hl  and  horrifi<H], 
thought  ^ho  had  never  K'cn  Lucille 
look  so  handjionie  before.  She  was  an 
appariticm  terrible,  yet  beautiful  as  a 
lust  an^el. 

"  You  are,  after  all,  right,"  she 
said  suddenly.  *<  I.— I  believe  I  am 
ill." 

The  windows  of  the  apartment  de- 
scended to  the  floor,  and  o|)eni.Hl  upon 
a  balcony.  She  pushed  the  casement 
apart,  ami  stood  m  the  o|K>n  air.  Julie 
had  hurried  to  her  assi^itance,  fearing 
she  knew  not  what,  and  stood  close 
by  her.  Never  w»ia  scene  so  fitt<'d  to 
sootlic  the  Mck  brain,  and  ihann  the 
seuM^s  with  its  sad  and  sweet  ref>ose. 
The  pure  moon,  lii<!h  in  the  di<<>p  blue 
of  the  heavens,  shed  o%er  long  rows  of 
thimmering  steps,  and  urns,  and  marble 
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images— over  undulating  woodlands, 
and  sheets  of  embowered  and  sleeping 
water,  and  distant  hills,  a  mournful 
and  airy  splendour. 

It  seemed  as  though  nature  were 
doing  homage  to  so  much  beauty. 
The  old  forest  wailed  from  his  broad 
bosom  a  long  hushed  sigh  as  she 
came  forth  ;  the  moon  looked  down 
on  her  with  a  serene,  sad  smile ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  night-breeze  sported 
with  her  tresses,  and  kissed  her  pale 
lips  and  forehead. 

At  least  five  minutes  passed  in  si- 
lence.    Lucille,  on  a  sudden,  said — 

*'  So  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  will 
be  married  T* 

It  seemed  to  Julie  that  the  counte- 
nance that  was  turned  upon  her  gleam- 
ed  with  an  expression  of  hatred  which 
froze  her.  But  the  moonlight  is  un- 
certain, and  may  play  wild  fmdu  with 
the  character  of  an  excited  face. 

"  Yes,  dear  Julie ;  alas  I  yes,"  she 
answered,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost 
deprecator}'. 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  better  now,"  she 
said,  after  a  second  interval.  **  My 
head,  Julie— my  poor  head  I" 

"  Have  you  a  pain  there,  dear  Ln- 
cille  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  there,"  she  said, 
abstractedly;  and  returning,  she  kissed 
her  gentle  companion,  bade  her  good 
night,  and  was  alone. 

Julie  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the 
scene  which  had  just  occurred.  She 
could  account  for  it  upon  no  theory 
but  the  supposition  that  some  flicker- 
ing vein  01  insanity  was  shooting 
athwart  her  reason,  and  as  suddenly 
disappeared.  As  soon  as  she  was  par- 
tially composed,  she  kneeled  down 
at  the  bed-side,  and  prayed  long  and 
fervently ;  and  for  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  poor  Lucille  was  the  sole 
theme  of  her  supplications.  At  last 
she  lay  down,  and  composed  herself  to 
sleep.  Spite  of  the  unpleasant  images 
with  which  her  mind  was  filled,  slum- 
ber ere  Ions  overpowered  her.  But 
these  painfm  impressions  made  teas- 
ing and  fantastic  shapes  to  themselves. 
Her  pillow  was  haunted,  and  strange 
dreams  troubled  her  slumbering  senses. 
From  one  of  these  visions  she  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  found  herself  sitting 
upright  in  her  bed,  with  her  heart 
beating  fast  with  ten-or.  A  burst  of 
passionate;  wailing  fi-oin  Lucille's  apart- 
nioiits  thrilled  her  with  a  sort  of  ter- 
ror at  the  ^me  municnt.     lu  hushed 


uncertainty  she  listened  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  sound ;  but  in  vain.  She 
was  prompted  to  go  and  try  whether 
she  needed  any  help  or  comfort;  but 
something  agam  withheld  her;  and 
after  another  interval  of  somewhat  ex- 
cited reflection,  she  once  more  gradualty 
fell  asleep.  Again,  however,  hateful 
visions  tormented  her.  She  dreamed 
that  a  phantom,  said  to  have  haunted 
the  chateau  for  ages,  and  known 
by  the  familiar  title  of  ''  La  Belle  Co- 
lombe,"  was  pursuing  her  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  dressed  m  her  accustomed 
shroud  of  white ;  and  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  her  into  a  chamber 
from  which  there  was  no  second  door 
of  escape— when  she  awoke  with  a 
start ;  and,  behold  I  there  was  a  light 
in  the  room,  and  a  female  form,  dressed 
in  white,  standing  between  the  bed- 
side and  the  door.  For  some  mo- 
ments she  fancied  that  she  saw  but 
the  continuation  of  her  dream,  and 
awaited  the  further  movements  of  the 
figure  with  the  fascination  of  ter- 
ror.  But  gradually  her  senses  re- 
ported more  truly,  and  she  perceived 
that  the  figure  in  white  was  indeed 
Lucille — ^pale,  ha^sard  ;  while  with 
one  hand  she  held  the  candlestick, 
with  the  other  she  motioned  slowly 
towards  the  bed,  which  she  was  ap- 
])roaching  with  breathless  caution  upon 
tiptoe.  With  an  efibrt  Julie  succeeded 
in  calling  her  by  name,  almost  expect- 
ing as  she  did  so  to  see  the  whole  ap- 
parition vanish  into  air. 

"  Awake,  awake  ;  how  softly  you 
breathe,  Julie  T'  said  Lucille,  drawing 
dose  to  the  bed-side,  and  drawing  the 
curtains. 

**  Yes,  dear  Lucille ;  can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you  ?" 

"  JNo,  no — ^nothing;  but " 

*'  How  do  you  feel  now  ?.— are  you 
better  ?" 

"  Yes,  better  than  I  desire  to  be." 

*'  But  why  are  vou  here,  dear  Lu- 
cille?— has  anytiiing^~.yr4r^en«i 
you?" 

"  Ha!  then  you  heard  it,  did  you  ?" 

"  Heard  it  ?     What  ?" 

'*  Why,  how  long  have  you  been 
awake— did  you— did  you  hear  music 
..-singing  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  but,  but  in  truth,  dear 
Lucille,  I  thought  I  heard  you  weep- 
ing." 

**  Oh  I  nonsense — who  minds  a  girl's 
wwping — but  you  heard  notliiiig  cTbc?" 

•*  No,  iudeod." 
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Lacille  appeared  greatly  relieved  by 
this  assurance.  She  stooped  over  her 
and  kissed  her ;  and  it  was  not  until 
her  face  was  thus^  brought  near  that 
Julie  could  perceive  how  worn  and 
wan  with  weepine  it  was. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming^  then ;  yes, 
yesy  I  suspected  as  much — dreaming," 


she  said»  and  as  she  reached  her  own 
room  she  muttered — 

"  WeLl»  God  be  thanked  she  did  not 
hear  it — but  what  can  it  mean?  What 
madness  and  crime  can  have  conjured 
up  these  sounds  ?  What  can  it  mean 
but  guilt,  danger^  and  despair  ?" 
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It  seemed  to  Julie  that  Lucille  was 
moody^  and  abstracted  next  momiiu;. 
Sometimes  for  a  few  moments  she 
talked  and  smiled  as  before,  but  this 
was  fitfully,  and  with  an  efibrt.  She 
appeared  like  one  brooding  over  some 
wrong  that  had  taken  possession  of  her 
thoughts,  or  some  dark  and  angiy 
scheme  which  engrossed  her  imagina- 
tion. She  soon  left  Julie  and  retired 
to  her  own  apartments. 

When  Mousieur  Le  Frun  returned, 
sometime  after  noon,  not  finding  his 
young  wife  in  her  usual  chamber,  he 
went  up  stairs  to  wish  her  good  day  in 
her  own  suite  of  rooms. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  sullen  and 
stormy  countenance  with  which  she 
greeted  him.  She  had  not  jet  ventured 
to  rebel  against  his  authority,  although 
she  had  frequently  hinted  ner  remon- 
strances  and  wrongs.  But  there  was 
now  a  darkness  charged  with  thunder 
on  her  brow,  and  the  Fermier-Greneral 
began  seriously  (in  nautical  phrase)  to 
look  out  for  squalls. 

*'  Good-day,  my  pretty  wife." 

•'Grood-day,  sir," 

'*  Are  you  well  to-day  ?" 

•*  No." 

''  Hey  ?  that's  a  pity ;  what  ails  you, 
my  charming  little  wife  ?" 

«  Solitude." 

"  Solitude  I  poohy  pooh  I  why  there 
is  Julie." 

"  Julie  has  her  young  lover  to  think 
of." 

"And  when  you  weary  of  her,"  he 
continued,  resolved  not  to  perceive  the 
slight  but  malicious  emphasis,  "you 
have  got  your  own  sweet  thoughts  to 
retire  upon." 

'*  My  thoujthts  are  ill  company,  sir." 

"  W  ell,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  pretty 
child  is  out  of  temper  to-day,"  he  said, 
with  evident  chagrin. 

'*  Perhaps  I  am — it  is  natural — ^I 
should  be  a  fool  were  I  otherwise." 

y  Par  bleu  I  what  new  calamity  is 
this?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile  and  a 
shrug. 
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"Nothing new,  sir," 
"Well,  what  o2tf  calamity  ?" 
The  past  night  had  wrought  a  change 
in  Lucille ;  and  little  as  she  had  ever 
liked  M.  Le  Prun,   she  now  felt  a 
positive  hatred  of  him,  and  she  an- 
swered with  a  gloomy  sort  of  reckless- 
ness— 
" "  Sir,  I  am  a  prisoner." 
"  Tut,  tut  I  pretty  rogue." 
"Yes,  a  prisoner;  your  prisoner." 
"  A  prisoner  on  parole,   perhaps ; 
but  provided,  pretty  captive,  you  don't 
desert  me,  you  may  wander  where  you 
will." 

"  Pshal  that  is  nonsense,"  she  said, 
sharply. 

"Nonsense  1"  he  repeated,  testily ; 
"  it  is  no  such  thing,  madam ;  you 
have  the  handsomest  equipages  in 
France.  Pray  when  did  1  refuse  you 
carriages,  or  horses,  or  free  egress 
from  tnis  place  ?  par  bleu !  or  lock  the 

fates,  madame  ?    Treated  as  you  are, 
ow  ctm  you  call  yourself  a  prisoner  ?" 
"  What  advantage  in  carnages,  and 
horses,  and  open  gates,  when  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  desert?" 

"  A  desert !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  soul  to  speak  to." 

"  Not  a  soul — why  you  are  jesting  ; 

pray  is  the  Marquise  de  Pompignaud 

nobody?  is  the  Conte  de  la  Perriere 

nobody?" 

"  Worse  than  nobody,  monsieur ;  1 
should  prefer  a  desert  to  a  wilderness 
haunted  by  such  creatures." 

" Sacre  t  what  does  the  child  want?** 
**  What  every  wife  in  France  com- 
mands— society,  sir." 

*•  Well,  I  say  you  have  jgot  it :  in- 
dependently of  vour  immediate  domes- 
tic circle,  vouhave  a  neighbourhood 
such  as  ought  to  satbfy  any  reasonable 
person.  There  are  persons  fully  as  weU 
descended  as  yourself,  and  otiiers  nearly 
as  rich  as  I  am,  all  within  easy  visiting 
distance." 

"The  rich  are  all  plebeians,  and 
the  nobles  are  all  poor ;  there  is  and 
can  be  in  a  group  so  incongruous  nq 
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cordiality,  no  gaiety*  no  splendour; 
in  a  word*  no  such  society  as  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Charrebourgs  may 
reasonably  aspire  to/' 

"  It  is  nilly  as  numerous  and  respect- 
able, notwithstanding,  as  the  society 
which  the  last  descendant  of  the  Char- 
rebourgs  enjoyed  in  the  ancestral  park 
where  first  I  had  the  honour  of  making 
her  acquaintance.'* 

"Yes;  but  not  such  as  with  my 
birth  and  beauty  I  might  and  must 
have  commanded,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  do  vou  expect  ?  These 
people  won't  give  fetes  ?" 

*'  Brin^  me  to  Paris,  sir ;  I  wish  to 
take  my  place  among  the  noble  society, 
where  I  may  meet  my  equals ;  and  at 
court,  where  I  may,  hke  all  my  ances- 
try, see  my  sovereign.  Here,  sir,  my 
days  fly  by  in  melancholy  isolation ;  I 
am  kept  out  to  amuse  your  leisure; 
this,  sir,  is  not  indulgence,  it  is  selfish 
and  tyrannical." 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  looked  angrier 
and  uglier  than  ever  she  had  seen  him 
before.  His  eyes  looked  more  black 
and  prominent,  and  his  face  a  great 
deal  paler.  But  be  did  not  trust  him. 
self  with  an  immediate  answer ;  and 
his  features,  as  if  in  the  effort  to  re- 
strain the  retort  his  anger  prompted, 
underwent  several  grotesque  and  some- 
what ghastly  contortions. 

His  handftome  wile,  meanwhile,  sate 
sullen  and  defiant,  daring,  rather  than 
deprecating,  the  menaced  explosion  of 
his  wrath. 

Their  matrimonial  bickerings,  how. 
ever,  were  not  so  soon  to  reach  their 
climax.  Monsieur  I^e  Prun  contrived  to 
maintain  a  silent  self-command — thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets,  walked  to 
the  window  humming  an  air,  and,  afler 
a  few  moments'  pause,  turned  abruptly 
and  left  the  room. 

Near  the  stair-head  he  met  old  Mar- 
guerite on  her  way  to  Luciile's  apart- 
ments. He  signed  to  her  to  follow  him, 
and  entered  a  chamber  there.  She  per. 
ceived  the  unmistakeable  traces  of  angry 
excitement  in  his  face — always  sinister 
in  an  old  man,  but  in  one  so  powerful, 
and  about  whom  she  had  heard  so  many 
dark  rumours,  full  of  va^ue  terrors. 
As  soon  as  he  had  closed  tne  door,  he 
taid  to  her — 

"  I  hope  they  make  you  comfortable 
}iere,  Marguerite?" 

"Yes,  sir*  very  comfortable,"  she 
mlied,  with  a  low  courtesy,  and  trem- 
bling a  good  deal. 


"  Well,  Mai^uerite,  I  snppoie  you 
would  wish  to  make  a  suitable  return. 
Now,  some  vile  miscreant  meddler,  who 
has  sot  the  &Kr  of  your  young  mirtre«r 
has  oeen  endeavouring  to  make  her 
unhappy  in  her  present  seduded  sitoa- 
iion — ^1  think  I  ooold  place  my  hand 
upon  the  culprit ;  but,  at  all  events,  do 
you  lose  no  opportunity  henceforward 
of  cheering  her,  and  reconciling  your 
young  mistress  to  this  most  suitable 
residence." 

It  was  perfectly  plain,  from  his  looks, 
that  Monsieur  Le  rrun  suspected  her  of 
being  the  "  meddler  "  in  question  ;  but 
before  she  could  muster  presence  of 
mind  to  attempt  her  exculpation,  he 
was  gone.  The  interview  was  like  an 
ugly  fiittinv  dream.  His  angry  face 
and  menacmg  croak  had  sou^  her 
senses  but  for  a  moment ;  the  appari- 
tion  had  vanished,  and  with  a  heart 
still  beating  fast,  she  went  stealthily  on 
her  way. 

Now  Julie  perceived  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  Lucille — she  was 
anxious  and  excited,  and  appeared 
morbidly  and  passionately  eager  to 
share  in  those  amusements  which  before 
she  had  desired  with  comparative  mode, 
ration. 

"  Julie,  I  will  mix  in  the  world ;  I 
will  meet  people  and  associate  with  mr 
equals — I  am  resolved  upon  it.  If 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  persists  in  refusing 
my  reasonable  wishes,  it  will  perchance 
be  the  worse  for  himself." 

Such  sentences  she  used  to  utter 
amidst  blushes  and  pallor,  and  with 
a  fire  and  agitation  that  painfully  per. 
plexcd  her  gentle,  but  now  somewhat 
estrann;ed,  little  companion. 

Her  conduct,  too,  became  eccentric 
and  capricious ;  sometimes  she  appear, 
ed  sullen  and  reserved — sometimes,  at 
moments,  as  if  animated  with  a  positive 
hatred  of  her  unoffending  companion. 
Then  again  she  would  relent,  and,  in 
an  agony  of  compunction,  entreat  her 
to  be  reconciled. 

It  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that 
business  compelled  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
to  pass  the  night  from  home.  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions  Lucille  had  gone 
early  to  her  bed,  and  old  Marguerite, 
at  her  special  desire,  sate  beside  her. 

"  Well,  Marguerite,"  said  her  young 
mistress,  "  I  am  going  to  exact  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  you  made  mo 
long  ago,  when  first  you  came  home, 
and  before  you  became  afraid  of  Mon- 
sieur Le  Prun.  You  told  me,  then,  that 
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yoa  knew  some  stories  of  him— come, 
what  are  they  ?" 

<*  Hey,  dear  bleas  the  pretty  child! — 
did  I  though  ?" 

<'Yes,  ye9»  Margoerite;  and  yon 
must  tell  them  now — I  say  you  muxt — 
I  tmll  have  them.  Nay«  don't  be 
afraid;  I'll  not  tell  them  again,  and 
nobody  can  overhear  ns  here." 

<'  But,  my  pretty  pet,  these  stories 

ti 

*'Then  there  are  stories — see,  you 
can't  deny  it  any  longer ;  tell  them, 
tell  them  to  me  all." 

''Why  they  are  nothtn?  but  a  pack 
of  nonsense.  You  woulid  laugh  at  roe. 
It  is  only  about  monsieur's  father,  and 
the  wonderful  coach  they  say  he  left  to 
his  son." 

''Well,  be  it  what  it  may,  let  me 
have  it." 

"  Well,  than,  my  pretty  bird,  you 
shall  have  it  at  they  told  it  to  my- 
self." 

She  looked  into  the  next  apartment, 
and  having  satisfied  herself  tnat  it  was 
vacant,  and  shut  the  door  of  communi- 
cation, she  prepared  for  her  narrative. 

We  have  clipped  the  redundancies, 
and  mended  the  inaccuracies  of  honest 
Marguerite's  phraseoIop:y;  but  the  sub- 
stance  and  arrangement  of  the  story 
is  recorded  precisely  as  she  gave  it  her* 
self. 

"  Monsieur's  futlier,  they  say,  began 
with  a  very  little  money,  roadnm,  and 
he  made  it  more  by — by — in  short,  by 
umry ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  they  say  so, 
madam  ;  and  so  finding  as  he  grew  old 
that  he  bad  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and 
wishing  to  have  some  one  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  to  leave  it  to,  when  he 
should  be  dead  and  buried,  he  bethought 
him  of  getting  a  wife,  lie  must  have 
been  a  shrewd  man,  1  need  not  tell  you, 
to  have  made  so  much  money,  so  he 
was  determined  not  to  make  his  choice 
without  due  consideration.  Now  there 
was  a  farmer  near  them,  who  had  a 
pretty  and  innocent  daughter,  and 
after  much  cautious  inquiry  and  pa- 
tient study  of  her  character,  old  money- 
bags resolved  that  she  was  excellently 
suited  for  his  purpose." 

'*  She  was  young  and  pretty,  and  he 
old  and  ugly,  but  rich;  well,  what 
followed?" 

"  Why,  she  poor  thing  did  not  want 
to  marry  him  at  all;  for  though  he  was 
rich,  he  had  a  very  ill  name  in  the 
country,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him ; 
bat  her  father  urgad  her,  and  the  old 


man  himself  ^okc  her  fair,  and  between 
them  they  overpowered  her  fears  and 
scruples,  and  so  she  was  married." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Lucille  uncon* 
sciously. 

"Well,  madam,  be  married,  and 
brought  her  home  to  his  desolate  old 
house,  and  there,  they  say,  he  treated 
her  harshly ;  and  indeed  he  might  there 
safely  use  her  as  he  pleased,  for  there 
was  not  another  house  for  a  great  wapr 
round  to  be  seen ;  and  nobody  but  his 
own  creatures  and  dependants,  who, 
they  said,  were  just  as  bad  as  himself, 
could  hear  her  cries  or  witness  his 
barbarities." 

Lucille  sate  up  in  the  bed  and  listen, 
ed  with  increased  interest. 

'*  Poor  thin^ !  it  was  there,  in  the 
midst  of  sufiermgs  and  cruelties,  that 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who  is  now 
Monsieur  Le  Prun,  the  great  Fermier- 
General;  but  her  health,  and  indeed 
her  heart,  was  broken  ;  and  some  ru- 
mour having  reached  her  relations  that 
she  was  sick  tind  unhappy,  a  cousin  of 
her's,  who  they  said  was  in  love  with 
her  in  their  early  days,  brought  the 
village  physician  with  him  to  see  her, 
though  it  was  full  three  leagues  and 
a  half  away." 

•'The  cousin  loved  her;  poor  fellow, 
he  was  true,"  said  Lucille,  with  a  blush 
of  interest. 

"  Ay,  so  they  say ;  but  Monsieur 
Le  Prun,  who  was  a  jealous  curmud- 
geon, would  not  admit  him;  but  he 
did  allow  the  physician  to  see  her 
(himself  ptnnding  by),  because  he  was 
alwnvii  gl:i<l  to  have  the  use  of  any- 
body's skill  for  nothing — ^which,  more 
than  any  love  he  bore  his  poor  wife, 
was  the  renson  of  his  letting  him  pre- 
scribe for  her.  Well,  of  course,  she 
could  not  send  any  message  to  her 
fiiends,  nor  tell  how  she  was  treated, 
for  old  Le  Prun  was  at  her  bedside ; 
but  the  physician  saw  that  she  was  ill, 
and  he  said  to  the  old  miser — '  Your 
wife  can't  walk,  and  she  must  have 
air ;  let  her  drive  every  day  in  your 
coach.'  'I  have  no  such  thing/ said 
old  Le  Prun.  'But  you  are  rich,' 
said  the  physician,  '  you  can  afibrd  to 
buy  one ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so 
for  your  wife,  who  will  die  else.'  'Let 
her  die,  then,  for  me — the  devil  may 
send  her  a  coach  to  ride  in,  as  they 
say  he  sent  me  my  money  ;  but  /'U 
not  waste  my  gold  on  any  such  follies.' 
So  the  physician  went  away  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted,  and  ner  poor 
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coasin  was  not  able  to  effect  any  good 
on  her  behalf;  but  it  seems  the  words 
of  Monsieur  Le  Frun  did  not  fall 
quite  to  the  ground — they  were  heard 
in  the  quarter  to  where  they  were  di- 
rected. That  evening  closed  in  clouds, 
and  before  twelve  o'clock  at  nighty 
they  say^  there  came  on  such  another 
thunder-storm  as  never  was  heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  before  or  since. 
Nothing  but  thunder  roaring  and 
crashing,  peal  upon  peal,  till  the  old 
house  »iook  and  trembled  to  its  very 
base ;  and  the  blue  lightning  glared  at 
every  window,  and  split  along  the 
pavement  in  streams  of  vivid  fire;  and 
all  this  time  the  rain  was  beating 
straight  down  in  an  incessant  and  fu- 
rious deluge." 

«  And  so,  I  suppose,  the  devil  came 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  and  took 
him  away  bodily  in  a  nash  of  light- 
ning?" 

'*No,  no,  my  pretty  bird,  not  so 
fast.     There  was  an  old  negro  servant 
of  his,  a  fellow  just  as  wicked  as  him- 
self, who  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
cursing  the  rain  that  was  battering  in 
huge  drops  down  the  chimney,  and 
putting  out  the  wood  at  which  he  was 
warming  his  shins,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dreadful  hubbub  of  the  tempest, 
what  should  he  hear  but  the  rush  of  a 
great  equipage,  and  wheels  and  horses 
clattering  over  the  pavement,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  sound  of 
horns.      Up  jumped  the  black,  and 
listening,  he  heard  a  loud  voice  shout- 
ing through  the  storm,  as  if  to  summon 
some  one  to  the  door.     Though  they 
say  he  was  a  courageous  old  sinner, 
his  heart  failed  him,  for  such  sounds 
had  not  visited  the  old  house  within  the 
memory  of  man  in  the  day-time,  much 
less  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and,  instead 
of  goin^  to  the  door,  he  hurried  away 
to  the  chamber  where  old  Le  Frun  was 
cowering,  screwed  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  old  fauteuil,  and  more  fright- 
ened at  the  tempest  than  he  would 
have  cared  to  confess.      So  he  told 
him  of  the  sounds  he  had  just  heard, 
and  he  and  his  master  mounted  to- 
gether to  a  small  room  in  a  gable  over 
the  hall-door,  and  from  the  casement 
of  this  they  commanded  a  view  of  the 

Saved  court  in  front.  It  was  so  dark, 
owever,  that  they  could  see  nothing ; 
and  the  thunder  still  echoing  in  pro- 
longed explosions,  and  the  ram  batter- 
ing at  the  windows,  prevented  their 
distinctly  hearing  the  word«  which  the 


voice  was  :<houtiiig  outside.     *  Shall 
we  open  the  casement  and  ask  him 
what  they  want?'  said  the  old  negro. 
'Let  it  alone,'   said  his  old  master, 
shoving  his  arm  back  again,  with   a 
curse.     At  the  same  moment  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  or  rather  several  ia 
almost  continuous  succession,  shed  for 
some  seconds  a  blue,  pulsating  iUumi- 
nation  over  the  scene,  and  then  they 
saw  before  their  eyes  a  coach,  with  a 
team  of  horses  and  outriders,  in  the 
style  of  a  royal  equipage,  drawn  np 
before  the  hall-door ;  ana  all  the  postx. 
lions  and  outriders  were  sitting  mo- 
tionless, with  their  whips  pointing  to 
the  house,  as  if  they  were  signing  to 
tlie  inhabitants  to  come  out ;  and  some 
one  was  looking  from  the  window,  and 
cried,  in  a  tone  like  the  shriek  of  the 
wind — 'The  coach  that  Monsieur  Le 
Frun  ordered  this  morning.'    In  the 
quivering  blue  li^ht  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  smoKy  shadow,  and  was 
swallowed  in  darkness  in  a  moment. 
Then   came  the  bellowing   thunder* 
burst,  and  a  wild  scream  of  winds 
rushed   whooping,   and  sighing,   and 
hissine  through  ^e  tree-tops,  and  died 
away  m  the  unknown  distance.     The 
two  old  sinners,  master  and  man,  crept 
away  from  the  window,  and  stumbled 
their  way  back  again  to  the  chamber 
which  Monsieur  Le  Frun  had  occupied 
before,  and  which,  being  in  the  rere 
of  the  house,  and  most  remote  from 
the  sight  that  had  scared  them,  was 
preferred  by  them  to  any  other.     In 
the    morning   a   coach,  of  first-rate 
workmanship  in  all  respects,  was  stand- 
ing in  front    of  the  hall-door,  just 
where  they  had  seen  it  on  the  night 
before,  but  no  sign  of  horse,  rider,  or 
owner.     For  several  days  it  remained 
in  the  same  position,  no  one  caring  to 
touch  it ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
having  grown  accustomed  to  its  pre- 
sence, and  gradually  less  and  less  in  awe 
of  it,  they  lodged  it  in  the  coach-house ; 
and  so,  after  a  considerable  time,  the 
old  usurer's  instincts  previuled,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  vehicle, 
with  a  view  to  sell  it  in  Faris.     At 
first  the  horses  snorted,  and  reared, 
and  shyed  when  they  were  attempted 
to  be  harnessed  to  it,  but  in  a  litUe 
while  they  too  became  reconciled  to  it, 
and  Monsieur  Le  Frun  made  an  ex- 
perimental trip  in  it  himself.     What- 
ever passed  upon  that  occasion  it  cer- 
tainly determmed  him  against  parting 
with  it.     And,  it  wb^  said,  whenever 
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be  was  thenceforward  in  doubt  about 
any  purchase,  or  meditating  any  im- 
portant financial  eoup,  he  invariably 
took  a  solitary  drive  in  this  prcter- 
naturally-acquired  vehicle ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  drive  his  doubts,  what* 
ever  they  may  have  been,  were  inva- 
riably resolved,  and  some  lucky  pur. 
chase  or  successful  operation  upon 
'Change  were  sure  to  follow.  It  was 
said  that  upon  these  occasions  Mon- 
sieur  Le  Prun  was  always  heard  to 
converse  with  some  companion  in  the 
coach;  and  the  driver  once  avowed 
that,  having  been  delayed  by  an  acd- 
dent  on  the  road,  as  the  darlmess  came 
on,  he  distinctly  saw  two  shadowy 
outriders  spurring  duly  in  their  van, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  them  until, 
with  hair  standing  on  end  and  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat,  be  drew  up  in  the 
court  before  his  master's  house." 

''And  what  happened  to  old  Le 
Prun?" 

"When  they  returned  from  one  of 
their  drives,  taken,  heaven  bless  usl 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Evil 
One,  so  to  speak,  face  to  face,  they 
found  old  Le  Prun  ^uite  dead,  sitting 
back  in  his  wonted  attitude,  and  with  his 
arm  slung  in  the  embroidered  strap." 

<<  And  what  has  become  of  the  won. 
derful  coach?" 

'*  That  I  have  never  heard ;  but 
they  say  that  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  the 
Fermier-Greneral,  has  it  in  one  of  his 
houses,  either  in  the  country  or  in 
Paris,  and  that,  whenever  he  wants  to 
consult  the  familiar  demon  of  the 
family,  he  takes  a  drive  in  it  alone; 
and  this,  they  say,  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  great  successes  and  his  enormous 
fortune." 

"  I  should  like  to  ride  in  that  coach 
myself,"  said  Lucille. 

**  Heaven  and  all  the  saints  forbid  1" 

<'  I  want  to  know  my  destiny.  Mar- 
guerite. Were  I  sure  that  all  my  days 
were  to  pass  as  at  present,  I  would 
rather  die  than  live." 

''Oh,  but  sure  my  pretty  bird 
would  not  ask  her  fortune  of— of— >" 

*'  Yes,  of  any  one— of  any  spirit, 
good  or  evil,  that  could  tell  it.  I  am 
weary  of  my  life.  Marguerite.  I  would 
rather  beg  or  work  with  my  liberty, 
and  the  friends  I  like,  than  see  my 
days  glide  by  in  this  dull,  wealthy 
house,  without  interest,  or  hope,  or — 
or  low,** 

"  But  never  desire,  while  you  live, 
my  child,  the  visits  of  the  Evil  One. 


Once  asked  for,  it  is  said  he  never  re- 
fuses them." 

"Say  you  so?  then  I  invite  him, 
with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  with  a 
bitter  pleasantry;  "he  can't  be  a 
great  deal  worse  than  the  society  I 
have  sometimes  had  to  share;  and  if 
he  discloses  the  futurity  that  awaits 
me,  he  will  have  been  the  most  in- 
structive  companion  that  fortune  ever 
lent  me." 

"  Chut  I  madam,  listen." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Marguerite?" 

•'  Did  not  you  hear  ?" 

"  What  ?— whom  ?" 

"  There — there  again ;  blessed  Vir- 
gin shield  us  1" 

"Pshal  Maisuerite;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  moths  flying  against  the  win- 
dow.panes;  I  have  heard  that  little 
tapping  a  hundred  times." 

"Well,  well,  maybe  so;  but  say 
your  prayers,  my  dear,  and  ask  for- 
giveness for  your  foolish  words." 

"  No,  Marguerite ;  for  in  truth  I 
do  wish  my  fortune  were  read  to  me, 
and  care  not  by  whom." 

"  Hey,  what's  that  ?  Chut  I  in 
heaven's  name  hold  thy  mad  tongue," 
she  cried,  in  the  irritation  of  panic ; 
"surely  that  is  no  moth.  May  the 
saints  ^uard  your  bed,  my  child.  You 
heard  it,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Hum — yes — there  was  a  sound." 

"  I  should  think  so,  par  bleu  I  some- 
thing a  size  or  two  larger  than  a 
moth,  too." 

"  It  was  a  spray  of  one  of  the  plants 
swung  by  the  breeze  against  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Ma  foi  I  it  was  no  such  thing,  my 
sweet  pet;  no,  no,  something;  with  a 
pair  of^wings  fluttered  up  agamst  it." 

Had  the  old  woman,  in  her  trepida- 
tion, had  leisure  to  study  the  counte- 
nance of  her  young  mistress,  she  would 
have  perceived  that  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  crimson.  But  she  was  too 
busy  with  her  medley  of  prayers  and 
protestations,  and  too  fully  preoccupied 
with  the  idea  of  an  unearthly  visita- 
tion. 

"  Well,  well.  Marguerite,  be  it  as 
you  say,  I'll  not  dispute  the  point; 
but  leave  me  now;  I'm  tired,  and 
would  sleep.     Grood  night." 

After  the  old  woman  had  withdrawn 
some  minutes,  Lucille  rose  from  her 
bed.  She  had  only  been  partially  un- 
dressed; and  throwing  on  her  dressing- 
gown,  and  putting  her  little  ivory  feet 
into  her  sUppers,  she  glided  to  her 
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cbamber-door,  wliieh  At  secured,  and 
then  cautioasly,  and  almost  fearfuHj, 
stepped  to  the  window,  which  she 
pushed  opeD>  and  stood  upon  the 
bsicony. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  a  cheek 
that  momentarily  changed  colour,  she 
looked  all  alonff  the  edges  of  the  court, 
and  over  the  tall  plants,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  lofty  jessamine -covered 
wall.   She  listened  with  breathless  and 


excited  suspense — ^she  waited  for  somd 
minutes;  but  having  watdied  and 
listened  in  rain,  she  pressed  her  hand 
on  her  heart,  and,  with  a  deep,  trem* 
bling  sigh,  turned  back  again.  It  was 
at  this  moment  she  saw  something 
white,  no  biffger  than  a  playing-card^ 
lie  at  her  feet.  She  picked  it  up, 
entered  her  room,  and  trembling  yio-. 
lently,  closed  the  window  again,  and 
was  alone. 


Vm. — THE   ORDEAL. 


I  The  next  morning  came  with  sunshine, 
and  the  merry  carols  of  all  the  sylvan 
choirs.  It  would  have  meetly  ushered 
in  a  day  of  rejoicing ;  but  joy  seemed 
to  have  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
luxurious  solitudes  of  the  Chateau  des 
Anges. 

Julie  that  morning  remarked  that 
Lucille  remained  unusually  late  in  her 
own  rooms.  Fearing  that  she  might 
be  ill,  she  ventured  to  visit  her  in  her 
apartments.  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock 
when  she  knocked  at  her  door.  There 
was  no  answer ;  and  she  knocked  re- 
peatedly, but  without  success.  At 
fast  she  opened  the  door,  but  Lucille 
was  not  as  usual  in  that  room.  She 
walked  through  it,  and  the  apartment 
beyond  it,  without  seeing  her ;  but  in 
her  dressing-room,  which  lay  beyond 
that  again,  she  found  her. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  loose  morning, 
robe ;  her  head  was  supported  bv  her 
hand,  and  the  open  sleeve  of  heavy 
silk  had  fallen  back  from  her  white 
round  arm.  An  open  letter  lay  upon 
the  table  under  her  gaze.  She  had 
evidently  been  weeping,  and  was  so 
absorbed  either  in  her  own  reflections 
or  the  contents  of  the  letter,  that  she 
did  not  perceive  the  entrance  of  Julie. 

The  visiter  paused ;  but  feeling  that 
every  moment  of  her  undiscovered 
presence  added  to  the  awkwardness  of 
her  situation,  she  called  Lucille  by 
name. 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  she 
started  from  her  seat,  and  stood, 
pale  as  death,  with  all  her  dark  hair 
shaken  wildly  about  hor  shoulders^ 
and  her  eyes  gleaming  with  a  malign 
terror  upon  ttie  intruder.  At  the 
same  moment  she  had  clutched  the 
letter,  and  continued  to  crumple  it  in 
her  hand  with  a  spasmodic  eagerness. 

Julie  was  almost  as  much  confounded 
as  Lucille.  Both  were  silent  for  a 
time. 


**  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  Ludlle ; 
I  fear  my  unperceived  intrusion  star* 
tied  you." 

'' xes,  yes;  I  suppose  I  am  ner. 
vous.  I  am  not  weU.  Oh,  Grod  I  yon 
did  startle  me  very  much." 

To  do  her  justice,  she  looked  ter- 
rified ;  every  vestige  of  colour  had  fled 
from  her  face,  even  from  her  lips,  and 
her  eyes  continued  gleaming  wildly 
and  fixedly  on  her. 

'*  Why  did  you  come,  then — what 
do  you  want  of  me  ?"  she  said,  at  last^ 
excitedly,  and  even  angrily. 

*'  I  came  to  ask  how  you  are.  Lis* 
ciUe — I  feared  you  were  ill.'* 

'« I— I  ill  ?  You  knew  I  was  aol 
iU,"  she  said,  hurriedly  and  impatient- 
ly, and  either  forget tmg  or  despising 
her  own  excuse  of  but  a  moment  before . 
**  You  came — you  came  for  a  purposet 
Julie— yes,  yes — do  not  deny  it.-.tber8 
is  perfidy  enough  already." 

'•You  wrong  me,  Lucille;  I  told 
you  the  simple  truth — why  should  I 
deceive  you  ?" 

"  Why— why  ?  Because  the  world 
is  full  of  deceit,  full  of  falsehood  and 
treason — they  are  everywhere,  eveiy* 
where." 

She  turned  away,  and  Julie  per^ 
ccived  that  she  was  weeping. 
•  She  was  pained  and  puz2led^>>nay, 
she  was  crossed  every  moment  by  tha 
horrid  fear  that  Luciile's  mind  was 
unsettled.  Her  strange  agitatiott 
seemed  otherwise  unaccountab^. 

*•  Lucille — dear  Lucille— surely  v<m 
will  not  be  angry  with  your  poor  little 
friend— surely  you  believe  Julie." 

She  looked  at  her  for  a  momenty  aild 
said-. 

•*  Yes,  Julie,  I  do  believe  you ;"  and 
so  saying,  she  kissed  her.  "  But — but 
I  am  utterly,  and  I  fear  irremediably 
miserable." 

''But  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
wretchedness^  mv  dear  Lucille?" 
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TluB  place*— tluf  loliiiide  Qpt»reifei 
uei  I  cannot  endure  the  i«olation  to 
which  I  am  unnaturally  ahd  tyrannL. 
cally  condemned.  Oh»  Julie  I  there 
are  circumstances,  secrets,  miseries  I 
diu«  not  tell  you;  fate  is  weaving 
round  me  a  net,  to  all  eyes  but  my 
own  invisible.  But  why  do  you  look 
at  me  with  those  strange  jtlances  ?  Do 
not  believe  that  I  am  guilty ,  because  I 
am  miserable— do  not  dare  to  touch 
me  with  such  a  thought/' 

She  stamped  her  httle  foot  furiously 
on  the  floor  at  these  words,  while  her 
cheek  and  eye  kindled  with  excite- 
ment. It  speedily  subsided,  however, 
into  a  deep  and  sullen  gloom,  and  she 
continued — 

**  I  scarce  know  myself,  Julie — ^what 
I  am,  or  what  I  may  be ;  but  my  heart 
is  as  full  of  tumult,  of  sufiermg,  of 
hatred,  as  hell  itself.  I  will  at  least 
be  free — my  captivity  in  this  magi* 
cian's  prison  shall  terminate — I  mU 
not  enaure  it.  It  shall  end  soon,  one 
way  or  another— I  will  liberate  myself." 

Lucille  spoke  with  something  more 
than  passion — it  was  fierceness ;  and  her 
gentle  companion  was  filled  with  vague 
alarms.  She  had,  as  feeble  natures 
often  have,  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  superior  energy  and  daring  of 
her  more  fiery  companion,  and  knew 
that  she  would,  too  probably,  take 
some  violent  aivd  irreparable  step  in 
furtherance  of  her  resolution.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  anxiety  and 
fear  that  she  left  her  to  the  solitary  in- 
fluence of  her  own  angry  and  excited 
thoughts. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  did  not  arrive 
till  night.  As  he  and  the  Count  de 
Bhunemare  rolled  homeward,  side  by 
side,  in  his  carriage,  under  the  uncer- 
tain moonlight,  between  the  lordly 
rows  of  forest-trees  that,  like  'files  of 
gloomy  Titans,  kept  perennial  guard 
along  the  approaches  of  the  chateau, 
or,  as  Lucille  had  not  unaptly  styled 
it,  "  the  magician's  prison,"  they  talk- 
ed pretty  much  as  follows : — 

"  Le  rrun,  my  good  friend,  you  are 
jealous-:-jealous,  by  all  the  imps  in 
true  love's  purgatory,"  said  Blasse- 
mare. 

**  Not  jealous,  but  cautious." 

<'Aniee  distinction." 

*'  Why,  when  one  has  reached  our 
time  of  fife " 

««  Oursf  you  might  be  my  father." 

*»  Well,  I  can't  deny  it,  for  nobody 
ta«ws  ha0  old  yeu  are.    But  at  my 


years  a  man  with  a  young  wife  must 
exercise  precaution.  "Parhitu  I  we  arc 
neither  of  us  fools,  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that." 

"  Why,  y^  we  have  had  our  experi. 
ences — I  as  a  spectator — you  as  ■        " 

"Of course — therefore  this  threat- 
ened irruption  of  firivolity  and  vice — " 

**  Say  of  youth  and  beauty ;  tho 
other  qualities— firivolity  and  vice— may 
coexist  with  ase  and  ugliness,  and 
therefore,  harmlessly." 

**Well,  what  you  will,' it  does  not 
please  me.  But  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, with  my  application  pend« 
ing,  you  knew  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  the  Marchionesse  her  whim." 

"  Of  course ;  and  so  for  a  single  night 
the  Chateau  des  Anges  becomes  a  fairy 
palace.  Well,  what  harm — you  can't 
apprehend  that  a  single  fete,  however 
gay  and  spirited,  will — ruin  you." 

"  Why,  no ;  after  all,  it  is,  as  yon 
say,  but  a  single /e^tf,  and  then  extin- 
guish the  liehts,  and  lock  the  doors, 
and  so  the  Chateau  des  Anges  becomes 
as  sober  as  before.*' 

*'  And  I  wager  a  hundred  crowns 
you  will  tell  Madame  Le  Prun  that 
you  have  given  this  fite  entirely  on 
her  account." 

«<I  thought  of  that,'*  he  replied* 
with  a  grin ;  "  but  it  would  not  be 
wise." 

"  Why  so  ?;* 

**  Because  it  would  make  a  prece^ 
dent." 

"  And  will  you  never  again  indulge 
her  fancy  for  society  ?" 

"  By  -^^,  my  good  friend,  never* 
She  fancies  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  and  will  contrive  to  rule  me  i 
but  she  does  not  know  Etienne  Le 
Prun — she  does  not  know  him — I  will 
treat  her  like  what  she  is-.-4i  child." 

**  And  she  will  treat  you,  perhaps, 
like " 

"  Like  what  ?" 

'*  Like  what  you  are— a  bridegroom 
of  seventy." 

« If  she  dares.  Ay,  Blassemare, 
I  have  just  as  little  trust  as  you  in 
what  conventionality  calls  the  virtue  of 
the  sex.  I  rely  upon  my  own  strong 
will— the  discipline  I  can  put  in  force« 
and  theur  salutary  fears." 

There  was  here  a  pause  of  more 
than  a  minute  in  the  dialogue  $  each 
appeared  to  have  enough  to  think  of, 
and  the  carriage  was  driving  nearly  at 
a  gallop  under  the  funereal  shadow 
of  the  dense  and  lofty  trees.     With 
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%  fierce  start,  Monsiear  Le  Pma  cried» 
•uddenly — 

••  What  do  YOU  mean?'* 

"  /!?— nothing." 

*'  Why  do  you  say  that  f 

"  What  ?" 

"You  said— Bluebeard.' 

"Hey!" 

"  A  V  !—what  the  devil  did  yoa  mean 
by  that  ?" 

"Upon  my  soul  I  said  no  such 
thin^,"  sud  Blassemare^  with  a  hollow, 
satirical  laugh. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  once  or  twice,  and  then  hum- 
med to  himseir  for  a  time. 

"  Seriously,"  he  repeated,  "  did  you 
not  call  me  by  that  name  ?" 

'*  //—no ;  I  always  call  things  by 
their  name,  and  your's  is  grey." 

"  Hem  1 — what  is  he  driving  in  this 
shadow  for  ?  Tell  him  to  keep  in  the 
moonlight— one  would  think  he  want- 
ed to  break  our  necks." 

Monsieur  Le  Prun,  it  was  evident, 
had  become  fid^etty  and  fanciful. 

"  A  few  mmutes'  rapid  driving 
brought  the  carriage  to  the  hall-door 
of  the  chateau,  and  its  wealthv,  but, 
perhaps,  aiEter  all,  not  very  much  to  be 
enviea,  master  conducted  his  fiimiliar 
imp>  Blassemare,  into  a  salon,  where 
supper  awaited  them. 

"  I  don*t  myself  understand  these 
things,  Blassemare,  but  you  will  be 
my  stage-manager,  and  get  up  the 
spectacle  in  the  best  style." 

•*  Why,  ye3.  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  not  lend  a  hand,  that  is  to  say, 
if  nothing  happens  to  call  me  away," 
said  Bliusemare,  who  delighted  in 
such  affairs,  but  liked  a  little  impor* 
tance  abo. 

<*  How  soon  is  it  to  take  place  ?" 

"  She  said  in  about  three  weeks." 

"  Ha  I  very  good." 

And  the  Count  {de  Blassemare  was 
instantaneouslv  translated,  in  spirit, 
among  feu  d'artifice,  water*works, 
arches,  coloured  lamps,  bands,  and  all 
the  other  splendours  and  delectations 
of  an  elaborate  fete. 

'*  I  remember,"  said  Le  Prun,  ab- 
ruptly dispelling  these  happy  and  gor- 
geous visions  with  his  harsh  tones, 
"when  I  was  at  school,  reading  about 
Socrates  and  those  invisible  demons  that 
were  always  hovering  at  his  ears ;  it  was 
devilish  oad, Blassemare.  Buttobesure 
those  were  good-natured  devils;  ay, 
that  is  true,  and  meant  him  no  harm." 
By  my  faith  I  forget  all  about  it ; 


n 


but  what  the  devil  coonectioii  liftT« 
these  demons,  blue,  black,  or  red,  -with, 
your  fete  ?" 

"I  sometimes  think,  Blasaemarey 
you  are  a  worse  fellow  than  I  am,  for 
you  have  no  qualms  of  consdenoe.** 

**  No  qualms  of  stomach,  no  fames 
of  indigestion ;  as  for  consdenoef  it  is 
an  infinmity  of  whidi  we  both  stand 
equally  acquitted." 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  it  in  a  good 
sense,"  said  Le  Prun,  gloomily ;  *'  it 
may  be  remorse  or  superstition,  but  I 
fancy  the  man  who  has  none  of  it  is 
already  dead  and  under  his  coffin  lid, 
so  far  as  his  spiritual  chances  are  oon« 
oemed." 

"Faith  it  is  a  treat,  Le  Pnm,  to  hear 
you  talk  religion.  When  do  you  mean 
to  take  orders  ?  I  should  so  like  .to 
see  you,  my  buck,  in  a  cassock  and 
cowl,  hogging  meal,  and  telling  your 
beads,  and  calling  yourself  brother 
Ambrose." 

"  I  have  not  good  enough  in  me  for 
that,"  he  rephed,  in  a  tone  which 
might  be  earnest,  or  miffht  be  a  sneer; 
"Msides,  I  dare  say  Uiat  tiie  grand 
melange  of  nature  and  diablerie  they 
call  religion  is  altogether  true;  bat 
par  bleu!  my  good  fellow,  there  is 
something  more  than  this  life— - 
agencies,  subtler  and  more  powerfid 
mayhap  than  those  our  senses  are 
commonly  oogmzant  of.  I  say  I  have 
had  experience  of  this  truth,  and  of 
them.  You  laugh  1  and  I  snpjKMe 
will  laugh  on,  until  that  irresistible 
old  gentleman-usher.  Death,  pre- 
sents you  to  other  realities  face  to  face." 

"  Well,  so  be  it.  If  they  have 
fiices,  I  suppose  they  have  mouths,  and 
can  laugh,  and  chat,  and  so,  egad  I'll 
make  the  best  of  them ;  it  is  one  com- 
fort, we  shall  all  understand  religion 
then,  and  need  not  plague  our  heads 
about  it  any  further.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, suppose  we  have  a  game  of 
picquet?" 

"Agreed  I  Gall  for  cards,  and  by 
the  time  you  have  got  them  I  will  re« 
turn." 

Le  Prun  took  a  candle,  and  open* 
ing  a  door  which  led  through  a  passage 
to  a  back  stair  communicating  with 
Lucille's  apartments,  he  directed  his 
steps  thither  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing his  arrival,  and  ascertaining 
at  the  same  time  the  state  of  his  wife's 
temper. 

He  tapped  at  the  door,  and  having 
received  permission  to  enter^  did  so^  0 
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the  manifest  surprise  of  the  occupants 
of  the  chamber,  who  had  expected  to 
see  one  of  the  servants. 

Julie,  who  was  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  story  about  the  Manpis  de 
Secoville,  her  intended  husband  (to 
whicn  Lucille  was  listening  as  she 
leaned  pensively  back  in  her  rich  fau- 
teuily  with  downcast  eyes),  suspended 
her  narrative. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Well,  madam  ?" 

Such  was  the  curt  and  menacing 
greeting  exchanged  between  the  Fer- 
mier-General  and  his  wife. 

"You  appear  dissatisfied,"  he  said, 
after  an  interval,  and  having  taken  a 
chair. 

"  I  cm  so." 

*<  This  is  tiresome,  ma  femme.** 

**  Yes,  insupportably ;  this,  and 
everything  else  that  passes  here." 

"It  appears  tome  you  are  some- 
what hanl  to  please." 

<*  Quite  the  reverse.  I  ask  but  to 
mix  in  human  society.** 

<*You  have  here  society  enough, 
madam." 

« I  have  absolutely  none,  sir.'* 

'*  I  can't  say  what  society  you  en- 
joyed in  the  Pare  de  Charrebour^, 
madam,"  he  be^an,  in  an  obvious  vem 
of  sarcasm.  And  as  he  did  so  he 
thought  he  observed  her  eyes  averted 
and  her  colour  brighten  for  a  moment. 
He  did  not  suffer  this  observation  to 
interrupt  him,  but  he  laid  it  up  in  the 
charnel  of  his  evil  remembrances,  and 
continued — "I  don't  know,  I  sav,  what 
society  you  there  enjoyed.  It  may 
have  been  very  considerable,  or  it  mapr 
have  been  very  limited ;  it  was  possi- 
bly very  dull,  or  possibly  very  delight- 
ful, madam.  But  if  you  had  any 
society  there  whatever ,  it  was  private, 
secret;  it  was  neither  seen  nor  sus- 
pected, madam,  and,  therefore,  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  can't  see  what 
sacrifice,  in  point  of  society,  you  have 
made  in  exchanging  your  cottage 
in  the  Fare  de  Charrebourg  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Chateau  des  Anges." 

**  Sir,  I  have  made  sacrifices — I  have 
lost  my  liberty,  and  gained  you." 

**  I  see,  my  pretty  wife,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  you  and  I  should  under- 
stand one  anotner,"  he  said,  tranquilly, 
but  with  a  gloom  upon  his  counte- 
jiance  that  momentarily  grew  darker 
|ind  darker. 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  desire^*' 
replied  his  undaunted  helpmate. 


«<  Leave  us,  Julie,"  said  the  Fer- 
mier-General,  with  a  forced  calmness. 

Julie  threw  an  imploring  glance  at 
Lucille  as  she  left  the  room,  for  she 
held  her  uncle  in  secret  dread.  As 
she  glided  through  the  door,  her  last 
look  revealed  them  seated  at  the  little 
table:  he — ugly,  black,  and  venomous ; 
she — ^beautiful,  and  glittering  in  gay 
colours.  It  was  like  a  summer-fly 
basking  unconsciously  within  the 
pounce  of  a  brown  and  bloated  spider. 

''  Depend  upon  it,  madame,  this  will 
never  do,"  he  oegan. 

**  Never,  sir,"  she  repeated,  empha- 
tically. 

"Be  silent,  and  listen  as  becomes 
you,"  he  almost  shouted,  with  a  sudden  ■ 
and  incontroUable  explosion  of  r^e, 
while  the  blood  mounted  to  his  dis- 
coloured visage.  "Don't  fancy,  ma- 
dame, that  I  am  doting,  or  that  you 
can  manage  me  with  your  saucy  co- 
quetry or  sulky  insolence.  I  have  a 
will  of  my  own,  madame,  under  which, 
by  heaven,  I'll  force  your's  to  bend, 
were  it  fifty  times  as  stubborn  as  ever 
woman's  was  yet.  You  shall  obey— 
you  shall  submit.  If  you  will  not 
practice  your  duty  cheerfully,  you 
shall  learn  it  in  privation  and  tears ; 
but,  one  way  or  another,  I'll  bring 
you  to  act,  and  to  speak,  and  to  thiiM 
as  I  please,  or  I'm  not  your  hus- 
band." 

"  Well,  sir,  try  it;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  expect        ■ " 

"What  do  you  expect?"  ho  thun- 
dered. 

"  I  expect  to  receive  the  counter- 
part of  this,"  she  said,  with  deliberate 
emphasis,  holding  the  magic  vial  stea- 
dily before  his  eyes. 

For  a  second  or  two  the  talisman 
appeared  powerless,  but  only  for  so 
long.  On  a  sudden  his  gaze  con- 
tracted— ^he  became  fascinated,  petri- 
fied— ^his  face  darkened,  as  if  a  tide  of 
molten  lead  were  projected  through 
every  vessel — and  a  heavy  dew  of 
agony  stood  in  beads  upon  his  puck- 
ered forehead.  With  all  this  horror 
was  mingled  a  fury,  if  possible,  more 
frightful  still :  every  fibre  of  his  face 
was  quivering;  the  hand  that  was 
clenched  and  drawn  back,  as  if  it  held 
a  weapon  to  be  hurled  into  her  heart* 
was  quivering  too ;  his  mouth  seemed 

fasping  in  v^n  for  words  or  voice; 
e  resembled  the  malignant  and  tor- 
tured victim  of  a  satanic  possession ; 
and  this   frightful   dumb  apparition 
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WAS  impereeptibly  drawing  nearer  end 
nearer  to  her. 

A  sudden  revulsion  broke  the  horrid 
spell  of  which  he  was  the  slave ;  like 
one  awaking  from  a  nightmare  con. 
science-stricken^  he  utter^  a  trembling 


groan  of  agooy,  and  with  one  hand 
upon  his  breast,  tbe  •tb«r  dotch^d 
upon  his  forehead,  he  hurriedt  ^wecb^ 
less,  like  a  despairing,  detected  crimU 
nal,  from  the  room. 


IX. — THV   VNTOLD   SECRET. 


Julie,  who  had  heard  high  words  as 
she  traversed  the  apartments  which 
lay  en  suite,  paused  in  the  lobby  at  the 
stair-head — a  sort  of  ctU  de  bauf,  to 
which  several  corridors  converged, 
and  with  a  lofty  lantern-dome  above, 
from  which  swung  a  cluster  of  rose- 
coloured  lamps. 

Here  she  sate  down  upon  a  sofa,  ill 
at  ease  on  account  of  the  scene  which 
was  then  going  on  so  near  her;  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  reverie,  raising  her 
eyes  suddenly,  she  saw  Monsieur  Le 
Prun,  the  thick  carpets  rendering  his 
tread  perfectly  noiseless,  gliding  by 
her  with  a  countenance  guilty  and  ter- 
rible beyond  anything  that  £uicy  had 
ever  seen. 

Without  appearing  to  see  her,  like 
a  spectre  from  the  grave  he  came, 
passed,  and  vanished,  leaving  her  frozen 
with  horror,  as  if  she  had  beheld  a 
phantom  from  the  dead  and  damned. 

With  steps  winged  with  hideous 
alarm  she  sped  through  the  inter- 
vening chambers  to  that  in  which  she 
had  left  Lucille. 

She  was  standing  with  an  ashy  smile 
of  triumph  on  her  face,  and  in  her 
hand  was  still  mechanically  grasped 
the  queer  little  vial  with  its  four 
spires  of  gold. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  recovered  his 
self-possession  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  apartment 
where  he  had  left  Blassemare.  But 
that  observant  gentleman  did  not  fail 
to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  something 
had  occurred  to  agitate  his  patron  pro- 
foundly. 

**£gad,*'  he  thought,  '*  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  girl  were  taken  at 
disadvantage  by  his  abrupt  visit,  and 
that  the  venerable  Adonis  saw  some- 
thing to  justify  his  jealousy.  A  husband 
has  no  right  to  surprise  his  wife.  Le 
Prun,*'  he  continued,  carelessly  aloudi 
"  I  wonder  why  Nature,  who  has  been 
so  bounteous  to  the  sex,  has  not  fur- 
nished husbands,  like  certain  snakes, 
with  rattles  to  their  tails,  to  give  in. 
voluntary  warning  of  their  approach." 

Le  Prun  poured  out  a  glass  of  cold 


water  and  drank  it.  Blanerasre  ob- 
served,  as  he  did  so,  that  his  hand  trem. 
bled  violently.  The  Fermier-Qeneral 
was  silent,  and  his  flippant  Meronry 
did  not  care  just  then  to  hazard  any 
experiment  upon  his  temper. 

'^  Bhissemare !"  he  exdaimed,  abropt- 
ly  arresting  his  glass,  and  eyeing  nia 
companion  with  a  sort  of  brutal  nM, 
'*  I  ought  to  run  you  through  the  body, 
sir,  where  you  stand,  for  your  accurtod 
perfidy." 

"  What  I  me  f— by  my  soul,  mt,  I 
don't  understand  you,"  he  replied,  at 
once  offended  and  amazed.  "Why  the 
devil  should  you  murder  me  ?" 

<*  You  have  broken  your  word  with 

VMM       *> 

me. 

"  In  what  respect  ?" 

*'  Exactly  where  it  was  most  vitally 
needful  to  keep  it,  sir." 

"  Deuce  take  me  if  I  know  what  yott 
mean." 

"You  do — you  eh — a  thousand 
curses  I    You  must  know  it." 

"Buthangmeifldo." 

"  You  have  suffered  that  eahtmnjf  to 
reach  her  ears." 

"What  calumny?" 

"  She  must  have  seen  her." 

«  Her  /—whom  ?" 

" She  must  have  spoken  with  her." 

"Do  say,  plainly,  what  it  u  aU 
about?" 

"  About  that— .that  d d  woman  i 

there,  is  that  intelligible  ?  She  is  at 
large,  sir,  in  spite  of  all  I've  said—in 
spite  of  all  you  undertook,  su* ;  and  she 
has  been  nlling  my  wife's  ears  with 
thooe  helLbom  lies  that  have  been 
whispered  to  you,  sir,  and  which  it  was 
your  business  to  have  suppressed  and 

extinguished.     By ,  BkssemarSi 

you  deserve  my  curses  and  my  ven- 
geance." 

As  he  concluded,  he  struck  the  glass 
upon  the  table  with  a  force  that  shiver- 
ed it  to  pieces. 

"Monsieur  le  Prun,"  said  Blasse- 
mare,  coolly,  "I  deprecate  no  man's 
vengeance,  and  fear  no  man's  sword ; 
but  whatever  be  the  ground  of  your 
present  convictions,  it  is  utterly  falls- 
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Clous.  The  person  in  quostion  has 
iMrer  stirred  abroad — ^yon  mean  the 
sister,  of  cottrse — since  your  marriage, 
except  under  close  and  trustwortny 
attendance ;  and  the  other— ^Anf  you 
know  is  out  of  the  question." 

''There  has  been  mismanagement 
somewhere^  or  else  some  new  device  of 
infernal  malice;  I  say  the  thing  has 
been  misconducted,  with  the  same 
cursed  blundering  that  has  always  at- 
tended that  affair;  and  I  had  rather 
my  wife  were  in  her  coffin  than  have 
seen  what  I  have  seen  to-night." 

<<WhatI  in  her  coffin?'*  echoed 
Bkssemare,  with  a  sort  of  fiendish 
satire. 

*'  Ay,  sir,  in  her  coffin  V  said  Le  Pr un, 
with  a  black  defiance  which  made  Bias* 
semare  shrug  his  shoulders  and  become 
silent. 

The  chill  and  the  smell  of  death 
seemed  to  him  to  have  come  with  those 
words  into  tile  room.  But  he  would 
not  on  any  account  have  betrayed  his 
sensations ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  pointed 
ffaily  to  the  cards,  and  looked  a  smiling 
inten*ogatory  towards  the  Fermier. 
But  that  excellent  gentleman  was  in 
no  mood  for  picquet.  He  declined  the 
challenge  gloomily  and  peremptorily. 

"  Ma  fox  I  you  suffer  trifles  to  plague 
you  strangely,"  said  Blassemarc,  as 
they  parted  for  the  niprht.  *'What  on 
earth  does  it  signify  alter  all  ?  Thwart 
a  woman,  and  she  will  strive  to  vex 
you— there's  nothing  new  in  that; 
why  should  not  Madame  Le  Prun  share 
the  pretty  weaknesses  of  her  sex.  On 
the  other  hand,  indulge  her,  and  she 
will  flatter  as  much  as  she  teased  be- 
fore. You  are  too  sensitive — too  fond, 
and,  therefore,  exaggerate  trifles. 
Grood  night." 

Monsieur  le  Prun  withdrew,  and 
Bkssemare  muttered— 

"  Remorseless  old  criminal ;  I  shall 
keep  ray  eye  close  upon  you,  and  if  I 
see  any  sign  of  the  sort         " 

He  set  &s  teeth  together,  smiled  re- 
solutely and  threateningly,  and  nodded 
his  head  twice  or  thrice  in  the  direction 
of  the  door  through  which  the  Fermier- 
General  had  just  disappeared. 

The  violent  explosion  we  have  just 
described  was  not  followed  by  any 
very  decisive  results.  The  Fermier- 
Gkneral  and  his  wife  had  not  been  upon 
very  pleasant  terms  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  scene  which  had  so  tear- 
folly  agitated  the  millionaire ;  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  immediate 


promptings  of  his  an^er,  his  temper  had 
cooled  down  sufficiently,  before  the 
morning,  to  enable  him  to  carry  the 
matter  off,  like  a  man  of  the  world, 
with  a  tolerable  grace.  Whatever 
change  for  the  worse  had  taken  place 
in  his  feelings  towards  his  wife,  he  was 
able  to  suppress  the  manifestation  of 
it;  but,  as  we  have  said,  their  rela- 
tions had  of  late  been  by  no  means  cor- 
dial, and  Monsieur  Le  Prun  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  affect  any  warmer 
sentiment  toward  his  wife,  nor  any 
abatement  of  the  sinister  estrange- 
ment which  had  been  gradually  grow- 
ing between  them. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the 

fete  proceeded  at  the    Chateau    des 

Anges  upon  a  scale  worthy  of  the 

rarity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  vastness 

of  the  proprietor's  fortune. 

All  these  were  carried  on  by  Blasse- 
marc, who  indulged  his  gallantrv  by 
consulting  the  beautiful  young  wife  of 
the  Fernuer. General  upon  every  detail 
of  the  tasteful  and  magnificent  arrange- 
ments, as  tbey  proceeded. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had  a  special  ob- 
ject in  gratifying  the  great  lady  who 
nad  insisted  upon  this  sacrifice.  Blas- 
semarc had,  therefore,  a  carte  blanche 
in  the  matter.  There  were  to  be  mu- 
sicians from  Paris,  bands  of  wind  in- 
struments  among  the  trees,  galleys  and 
singers  upon  the  waters,  uluminated 
roarauees  and  fanciful  grottns,  feu 
d'artifice,  and  coloured  lamps  of  every 
dye,  in  unimaginable  profusion,  thea- 
tricals, gaming,  feasting,  dancing — in 
a  word,  every  imaginable  species  of 
gaiety,  revelry,  and  splendour. 

As  these  grand  projects  began  to  un- 
fold  themselves,  Lucille's  ill- temper 
began  to  abate.  Her  interest  was 
awakened,  and  at  last  she  became 
pleased,  astonished,  and  even  delighted. 

Now  at  length  she  hoped  that  the 
long'-cherished  object  of  her  wishes 
was  about  to  be  supplied,  and  that  she 
was  indeed  to  emerge  from  her  chry- 
salis state  and  enjoy,  among  the  sweets 
and  gaieties  of  life,  the  glittering  free- 
dom for  which  she  felt  herself  so  fitted, 
and  had  so  long  sighed  in  vain ;  and 
which,  moreover,  as  the  reader  may 
have  suspected,  she  desired  also  in 
furtherance  of  certain  secret  and 
cherished  aspirations. 

Monsieur  de  Blassemarc  found  his 
esthetic  and  festive  confidences  most 
encouragingly  received  by  the  hand- 
some and  imperious  Madame  Le  Prun, 
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The  Buluect  of  his  consultations  de* 
lighted  her;  and  knowing  well  the 
close  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
her  husband,  she  perhaps  thought  it 
no  such  bad  policy  to  secure  him,  by  a 
little  civility,  in  her  interest.  She 
little  imaging,  periiaps,  engrossed  as 
she  was  with  oth^  images,  to  what 
aspiring  hopes  she  was  thus  uncon- 
sciously introducing  the  Sieur  de 
Blassemare.  That  gentleman  was  proud 
of  his  bonnes  fortunes ; ^viJoA  the  rapid 
chemistry  of  his  Tanity  mstantaneously 
transmuted  the  lightest  show  of  ^ood 
humour,  in  a  handsome  woman,  mto 
the  faint  but  irrepressible  evidences 
of  a  warmer  sentiment  of  preference. 

P^ecUy  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  penchakthQ  believed  himself  to  have 
inspired,  you  may  be  sure  the  lively 
scoundrel  was  not  a  little  flattered  at 
his  imaginary  conquest.  Ue  debated, 
therefore,  in  his  self-complacent  re- 
veries, whether  he  should  take  prompt 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  nis  vic- 
tim, or  pique  her  by  the  malice  of 
suspense.  He  chose  the  latter  tactique, 
and,  with  a  happy  self-esteem,  reserved 
the  transports  of  his  confession  to  re- 
ward the  longings  and  agitations  of 
a  protracted  probationary  ordeal. 

Thus  Bbssemare  was  in  his  glory, 
superintending  the  preparations  for  a 
fete,  which  left  him  nothing  in  prodi- 
gality and  magnificence  to  desire; 
enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
li^tful  consciousness  of  having  placed, 
without  an  effort,  the  prettiest  woman 
in  France  at  his  feet,  and  the  piquant 
sense,  beside,  of  his  little  treason 
against  old  Le  Prun. 

Thus  matters  proceeded;  but,  strange 
to  say,  while  the  evening  for  which  all 
these  preparations  were  being  made 
was  still  more  than  a  week  distant, 
Madame  Le  Prun,  whose  impatience 
of  even  that  brief  delay  had  been  un. 
speakable,  on  a  sudden  lost  all  her 
interest  in  the  affair.  Such,  alasl  is 
the  voUtility,  the  caprice,  of  women. 
The  object  for  sake  of  which  she  had 
led  poor  Le  Prun  a  doff's  life  for  ao 
long,  was  now  presentea  to  her,  and 
she  turned  from  it  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  disgust  This  would,  indeed, 
have  been  very  provoking  to  Le  Pnm 
himself,  had  be  been  Just  then  upon 
speaking  terms  with  his  wife ;  but  not 
happening  to  be  so,  and  being  in  no 
mood  to  talk  about  her  further  to  his 
gay  familiar,  Blassemare,  he  was  wlK>Uy 
Ignorant  of  those  feminine  fluctuations 


of  interest  and  of  likiiur  ^ 
mare  himself  did  not  muf  coai[ 
The  chan^  was  so  abrnpi  as  to  exrit/- 
his  surprise.  Her  apathy,  too,  wm 
unaccompanied  by  ill  temper,  and  mm 
obviously  so  genuine,  that  he 
hardly  oelieve  it  a£bcted 
pique  him.  We  are  dispoaed  to 
there  was  a  powerful,  but  m; 
cause  at  woik  in  this  dban^ 

It  was  just  about  this  tune  tliei 
night,  Julie  having  sate  up  ra 
later  than  usual,  and  intending  to  b«i 
Lucille  good  n^t,  if  she 
awake,  entered  her  suite  o£ 
ments,  and  approached  her 
room  door.  She  heard  her 
the  floor,  aa  she  did  so,  and*  with  a 
face  of  terror,  she  emerged  ieom  tfe 
door,  and  stood  before  it,  as  if  lo  hv 
ingress  to  the  room. 

Julie  was  disconoerted  and 
by  this  apparition,  and 
evidently,  from  whatever 
ly  terri&d.  The  two  , 
one  another  with  pale  and  mohmd 
looks.  Lucille  was  white  whk  iaar. 
and,  alas  I  as  it  seemed  to  her  eoav»> 
nion,  with  the  agitation  of  gaflt.  Joue 
looked  at  her  alTaghast. 

'<  Good-night,  Julie,  goodttighft!**  ^ 
whispered,  hurriedly. 

"  Good-ni^t,'*  answered  she»  **  I 
fear  I  have  inteirapled— J 
tied  you." 

'^Uood-m'ght,  good^A^hty* 
Lucille. 

As  Julie  retreated  across  the  bhb«. 
she  waa  overtaken  by  LoaUb^  ^Hia 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  riHraWtr 

''Julie,  will  you  hale  me  if  1  icll  yoe 
all?*'  she  said,  in  great 
she  hurried  with  &t  into 


ment. 

*<  BaU  yoo,  Lodlle !    Bom 
hate  my  dear  friend  and 

<*Fnend,  oh  yes,  /riemds 
friend  have  I  proved  to  you  T 

<•  Come,  come*  you 
yourself  be  esuated;  yoa 
are  my  friend*  my  oiUif 
oonfidiaite»    And   yea 
yon." 

LudUe  covered  her  free 
hands  and  sobbed  or 
lently.  Julie  emfaraoed  and 
tenderly  s  but  in  themidsl  d  t 
resses  her  unhappy  friend 
arms  aboot  her  neck»  and  I 
neatly  in  her  iaoa  for  m  iem 
drew  her  passionarely  to ' 
kiand  her,  mtmiuiriiig  as 


il 


▼<« 


I   k«> 
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**  K09  no ;  sbo  nerer  could  forgive 


And  BO  laying,  abe  monrniiillj  betook 
herself  away,  leaving  Julie  a  fMrvy  to 
all  manner  of  vague  and  perplexing 
alanm* 

Whatever  was  the  came  of  LuctUe's 
profound  mental  agitation,  it  was  an 
unpenetrable  mvstery  to  Julie.  Blas- 
iemare  obviously  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it  ;^  and  as  the  fete  drew 
near  without  eliciting  anv  correspond- 
ing interest  on  her  part,  Julie,  who  had 
observed  with  pleasure  the  delight 
with  which  at  first  she  had  anticipated 
the  event,  was  dismayed  and  asto- 
nished at  the  change.  As  often  as  she 
had  endeavoured  to  recall  her  to  the 
topic  so  strangely  approached,  and  in- 
explicably recoiled  urom,  upon  the  occa- 
sion we  faAve  just  dcscribea,  Lucille  re- 
pulsed her  curiosity,  or  at  least  evaded 
It  with  entire  and  impenetrable  suc- 
cess. Finding,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
ject was  obviously  distasteful  to  her, 
she  forebore  to  return  to  it,  and  con- 
tented  herself  with  recording  the  broken 
conversation  of  the  niffht  in  question 
among  the  other  unexplained  mysteries 
of  her  life. 

<«Well,  Ludlle,**  she  said  to  her 
one  day,  as  they  were  walking  upon 
the  terrace  toffother,  and  interrupting 
by  the  remark  a  long  and  gloomy  si- 
k*nce,  **  you  do  not  seera  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  the  gar  night  which  my 
uncle  has  prepared,  now  that  it  ap- 
proaches,  half  so  much  as  you  did  m 
the  distance.*' 

"Enjoy  it?  no,  no.** 

*'  But  you  longed  for  such  an  occa- 
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Perhaps,  Julie,  I  had  reasons; 
perhaps  it  was  not  all  caprice.** 

*'  But  do  you  not  still  enjoy  the 
prospect  ?-^urely  it  has  not  lost  all  its 
charms?** 

**  I  say,  Julie,  I  had  reasons — that 
is,  perhaps  I  had — for  wishing  it.  I 
have  none  now.** 

"  Well,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  posi- 
tively depres.<es  you.  Surely,  if  it  wore 
mcfvly  indiflercnt,  it  need  not  distress 
yott." 

*^Ah,  Julie,  Julie,  we  are  strange 
creatonss ;  we  know  not  ourselves,  nei* 
thcr  our  strength  nor  our  weakness, 
our  good  nor  our  evil,  until  time  and 
combinations  solve  the  problem,  and 
iiww  us  the  sad  truth.'* 

**  It  If  ems  to  me,**  said  Julio,  with 
a  frntle  nsile,  "  you  take  a  wondrous 


moral  tone  in  treating^  of  a  ball,  my 
pretty  sage;  and  notwithstanding  all 
you  say,  1  suspect  you  like  a  fete  as 
well  as  most  young  women.'* 

**  Julie,  wnen  1  tell  you  honestlv  I 
hate  it — ^thatl  would  gladly  be  hidden 
in  the  roof  or  the  oelltf  of  the  loneliest 
tower  in  the  chateau  upon  that  even- 
ing, yon  will  cease  to  suspect  me  of 
•o  poor  a  dissimulation.  Honestly, 
then,  and  sadly,  these  crowded  festivi- 
ties  I  expected  but  a  short  time  sinoe 
vrith  to  much  delight,  are  now  not 
only  inflifferent  to  me  but  repulsive.  I 
no  longer  wish  to  meet  and  mix  with 
people ;  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  de« 
presses,  nay,  even  terrifies  me.* 

*'  Lucille,  yon  are  hiding  something 
IVom  me.*' 

"Hiding/ — ^no,  nothing — that  is, 
nothing  but  my  own  thoughts,  the 
images  of  my  reflections ;  nothing,  dear 
Julio,  that  it  would  not  render  you 
unhappy  to  hear.  Why  should  I  throw 
upon  your  mind  the  gloom  and  sha- 
dows of  my  own  ?*' 

*<  But  perhaps  vour  troubles  are  fan- 
tastic and  unresi;  and  were  you  to 
confide  in  me,  I  might  convince  you 
that  thepr  are  so.** 

*' Julie,  they  are  real.'* 

"  So  thinks  everybody  who  is  haunt- 
ed bychimeraa." 

'*  These  are  none.  Oh,  Julie  I  would 
I  could  tell  you  all.  The  agony  of 
the  relation  would  be  in  some  sort  re- 
compensed by  having  one  human  being 
to  tell  all  my  thoughts  to.  But  it  can- 
not be ;  it  is  quite,  quite  impos* 
sible.- 

''This  impossibility  is  also  one  of 
the  imagination." 

*'No,  no,  Julie;  the  efibrt  to  re- 
pose this  confidence  would  destroy  att 
confidence  between  us.  I  have  said 
enough — let  us  speak  of  other  matters. 
My  innermost  gnef,  be  it  what  it  may, 
I  must  endure  alone.  Julie,  it  is  a 
hard  condition ;  but  I  must  and  will- 
alone.** 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Blas- 
semare,  who  gaily  joioed  them,  with  a 
prayer  that  Uiev  would  resolve  a  mo- 
mentous difficulty  by  deciding  upon 
the  Im^H  site  for  one  of  his  principal 
batteries  of  fire>works ;  and  so  with 
little  good  will  they  surrendered  them- 
S(*lvt*s  for  a  auarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
guidance  aim  the  light  sarcai^tic  con- 
versation of  the  mauler  of  the  rewls, 
with  whom,  for  the  present,  we  sliall 
leave  them. 
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X.    THE   FETE. 


At  length  the  eventfal  night  arrived 
—a  beautiful,  still,  star- lit  night.  You 
may  fancy  the  splendour  of  the  more 
than  ro}al  festivities.  What  a  raag. 
nificent  levee  of  gaiety,  rank^  beauty ! 
What  unexampled  illuminations ! — 
what  fantastic  and  inexhaustible  inge- 
nuity of  pyrotechnics !  How  the  gor- 
geous suites  of  salons  laughed  with 
wit  and  mirth,  and  glittered  with  the 
brilliant  crowd !  How  the  terraces, 
arched  and  lined  with  S(»ft-coloured 
lamps,  re-echoed  with  gny  laughter  or 
murmured  flatteries  I  What  an  at- 
mosphere it  was  of  rosy  hues,  of 
musiCi  and  ceaseless  hum  of  human 
enjoyment!  For  miles  around,  the 
wondering  peasants  beheld  the  wide, 
misty,  prismatic  circle  that  over- 
arched  the  enchanted  ground,  and 
heard  the  silver  harmonies  and  drum- 
ming thunders  of  the  orchestras  float- 
ing over  the  woodit,  and  filling  the 
void  darkness  with  sounds  of  unseen 
festivities.     In  j'uch  a  scene  all  are  in 

f^ood  humour — all  wear  their  best 
ooks.  Each  finds  his  appropriate 
amusement.  The  elegant  gamester 
discovers  bis  cards  an<l  his  compa- 
nions ;  the  garrulous  find  listeners  ; 
the  gossip  retails  and  imbibes,  from  a 
hundred  sources,  all  the  current  scan- 
dal ;  vanity  finds  incense — beauty  ado- 
ration ;  the  young  make  love,  or 
dance,  or  in  groups  give  their  spirits 
play  in  pleasantries,  and  raillery,  and 
peals  of  animated  laughter  ;  their 
elders  listen  to  the  music,  or  watch 
the  cards  or  in  a  calmer  fashion  con- 
verse ;  while  all,  each  according  to  his 
own  peculiar  taste,find  whatever  pleases 
their  palate  best.  Whatever  is  rarest, 
most  fantastic — things  only  dreamed 
of — the  epicurean  connoisi«eur  his  only 
to  invoke,  and  at  a  touch  of  the  magic 
wand  of  Mammon,  it  is  there  before 
him.  Wines,  too — what-not,  est-est, 
tokay,  and  all  the  rest,  flowing  from 
the  inexhaustible  tap  of  the  same  Me- 
phistopheles,  with  his  golden  gimlet. 
AH  the  demons  of  luxury  riot  there, 
and  at  your  nod  ransack  the  earth 
for  a  flavour  or  a  flask  ;  and  place 
it  before  you,  almost  before  your 
wish  is  uttered.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
Mahomet's  paradise  of  all  true  be- 
lievers in  the  stomach,  and  worshippers 
of  Bacchus.  Thus  in  a  realised  dream 
all   eddies  on  in   a  delicious  intoxi* 


eation,  and  each  is  at  <ince  the  re- 
cipient of  enjoyment  and  the  dispenser 
of  good  humour,  imbibing  through 
every  sense  enchanted  fare,*  refleotiog 
smiles,  and  radiating  hilarity.  Each, 
indeed,  becomes  as  it  were  a  single 
glowing  particle  in  the  genial  and  bril- 
liant mass,  and  tends  to  keep  alive  the 
general  fire,  from  which  he  derives 
and  to  which  returns  at  once  light  and 
geniality.  It  is  admitted  that  he  who 
has  discovered  the  grand  arcanum, 
and  has  the  philosopher's  stone  in  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  is,  so  to  speak,  ex 
officio  a  magician.  But  M.  Le  Pran 
had  no  need  of  any  such  discoveries. 
He  had  the  gold  itself,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  ready-made  magician,  and  as 
such  was  worshipped  accordingly  with 
an  oriental  fanaticism. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  had,  like  other 
favourites  of  fortune  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  monarchy,  purchased  his  patent 
of  noblesse.  Every  body  knew  that 
he  was  a  parventt ;  and  rumour,  as 
she  is  wont  in  such  cases,  had  adorned 
his  early  history  with  so  many  myths 
and  portents,  that  Niebuhr  himself 
could  hardly  have  distinguished  be- 
tween the  fiible  and  the  truth.  It  was 
said  and  believed  that  he  was  a  found- 
ling— a  gipsy's  son,  a  wandering  beg- 
gar, a  tinker.  Others  had  seen  him 
in  rags,  selling  pencils  at  the  steps  be- 
tween the  Pont- Neuf  and  the  Pont  au 
Change.  Others,  again,  maintained 
that  he  had  for  years  filled  the  canine 
office  of  guide  to  an  old  blind  mendi- 
cant, whose  beat  was  about  the  Rue 
de  Baubourg ;  and  were  even  furnish, 
ed  with  a  number  of  pleasant  anec- 
dotes about  his  hardships  and  adroit- 
ness, while  in  this  somewhat  undigni- 
fied position.  Indeed  the  varieties  of 
positions  through  which  good  Mother 
Gossip  sent  him  were  sucb,  and  so  in- 
terminable, that  a  relation  of  half  of 
them  would  alone  make  a  library  of 
fiction.  But  Fortune  had  consecrated 
this  mean  and  smutty  urchin.  He 
stood  now  worshipped  in  the  awful 
glory  of  his  millions,  pedestalled  on 
his  money-bags,  gilded  from  head  to 
heel ;  and  what  could  the  proudest 
nobleiise  upon  earth  do  but  forget 
and  forgive  the  rags  and  hunger  of 
his  infancy,  and  come  together,  from 
the  east  and  from  the  west,  to  drink 
of  the  cup  of  his  enchaijtments,  and 
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cry  ''  Long  lire  King  Solomon  in  all 
his  glof  jr  ?" 

**  She  is  beantifal  as  a  divimtyy"  ex« 
elaimed  the  gallant  old  Marquess  de 
Peateuil,  who  had  just  completed  an 
admiriQg  survey  of  the  hxc  Madame 
Le  Prnn. 

*<  Pretty — ^yee;  but  she  has  the  man* 
ners  of  a  petite  moine,"  said  the  Duch- 
ess De  la  Cominadey  an  old  flame  of 
the  marquis*  who*  in  spite  of  her  mar- 
riage and  her  mistakes*  eonoeived  her 
claims  upon  his  d«yotions  unabated. 

*<  And  her  little  gossip*  too*  Le 
Prun*8  nieee*  is  a  charming  creature-— 
an  exquisitely-contrived  contrast.  By 
my  word*  this  place  deserres  its  name 
■i— is  it  not  truly  the  Chateau  des 
Anges?*' 

**  Who  is  that  young  person  whom 
Le  Prua  is  leading  towards  them? 
He  is  the  only  man  I  have  seen  to- 
night whose  dress  is  perfect ;  and  he 
looks  like  a  hero  of  romance.*' 

«<  That  ?_eh  ?  Why  that  is  the 
Marquis  De  Secqvilla.'* 

'*  What  I  the  horrid  man  who  en- 
slaves us  all.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
years— how  very  handsome  ho  is  I" 

*'  Yes ;  and  I  fancy  that  melancholy 
air  assists  him  very  much  in  van- 
quishing the  gentle  sex.  I  once  had 
a  little  vein  of  that  myself." 

*'  So  you  had,"  murmured  the  Duch- 
ess* with  a  tender  smile  of  memory*  and 
a  little  sigh.  ''But  is  it  not  a  mad- 
ness of  poor  Le  Prun  to  present  that 
terrible  man  to  his  handsome  young 
wife  ?" 

**  He  is  to  marry  the  niece — the  af- 
fair is  concluded.  Poor  little  thing  I 
she  looks  so  frightened  ;  see — a  little 
guttered  pigeon  of  Venus — it  becomes 
her  very  much.*' 

Meanwhile  Le  Prun  and  the  Mar- 
quis were  approaching  Lucille  and 
Julicy  who  were  seated  together  close 
to  a  window  which  opened  to  the 
floor*  and  admitted  the  soft  summer 
air*  charged  with  such  sounds  and 
perfumes  as  might  have  hovered  among 
the  evergreen  groves  of  Calypso's 
island. 

**  He  is  coming*"  said  Julia*  '*  he  is 
eoming  with  my  uncle." 

««  Who  r  asked  Lucille*  looking 
coldly  on  the  advancing  figures. 

«f  My-.my  fiaood*  the  Marquis  de 
Seoqvijle*'*  whisper^  Julie*  in  trem* 
bling  heate*  bioshing*and  dropping  her 
•yes. 


<'  Oh*  then*  I  must  observe  him  care- 
fully*" said  Lucille,  with  an  arch 
•mile. 

"  Do*  and  tell  me  honestly  what 
you  think  of  him." 

''  Ha  I  little  rogue*  I  see  you  are 
not  quite  so  indifferent  as  you  pre- 
tend." 

**  My  bsart  is  indifferent — but— but 
he  JS  very  handsome — don't  you  think 

•or 

^'Hushl  here  he  is," 

*'  I  have  the  happiness,  madame*  to 
present  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  S>?cq- 
ville*  with  whom*  as  you  are  aware,  we 
•re  about  to  have  the  honour  of  being 
nearly  allied." 

So  said  Monsieur  Le  Prun*  with  a 
•mile  of  conjugal  affection*  which  may* 
or  may  not*  have  been  genuine. 

f*  I  was  not  until  now  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  honour  and  the  hsp- 
piness  involved  in  that  alliance,"  said 
the  Marquis,  with  a  glance  of  respect- 
ful admiration. 

Madame  Le  Prun  acknowledged 
this  little  speech  with  a  slight  bow*  and 
a  colli  and  haughty  smile. 

'*  You  have  been  in  the  south 
lately  ?" 

*'  Yes*  madame*  with  my  regiment^ 
at  Avignon.*' 

**  So  he  says*"  interrupted  the  Fer- 
mier- General*  with  a  cunning  leer; 
'^  but  his  colonel  swears  be  never  saw 
him  there." 

"  Then  either  you  or  your  colonel 
must  be  wrong*"  said  Madame  Le 
Prunt  drily. 

"  No,  no,  madame  ;  but  Monsieur 
Le  Prun  likes  a  jest  at  my  expense." 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Le  Prun,  laugh- 
log  ;  "  I  protest  D'Artois,  his  colonel* 
vows  be  has  not  seen  him  for  six 
months  at  lea^^t." 

*'  They  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  quie 
me." 

*'  Then  you  irere  at  Avignon  ?" 

f'  No  such  thing*  I  tell  you ;  the 
fellow  was  about  some  roiscbiefp-ha! 
ha  I  ha  I" 

**  He  is  resolved  to  laugh  at  me." 

**  Yes*  yes,  I  sav*  he  is  a  mischiev- 
ous fellow — the  most  dangerous  dog  in 
France ;  and  so  shy  that*  by  my  wprd» 
it  requires  a  shrewd  fellow  like  my- 
self to  discover  his  rogueries." 

'<  And  so  he  deserves  not  only  all  wj 
•ins*  but  a  great  deal  more." 

'' Stay  r— here  is  the  Visconte  de 
ChArrebevrg.    Visconte*  this  if  the 
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Marquis  de  Secqville»  mj  futare  ne* 
phew." 

The  old  Visconte  looked  closely  and 
dubtoaslj  for  a  moment  in  the  yonno^ 
man's  face.  The  Marquis,  on  the  con- 
trary, seemed  to  have  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  a  smile. 

"But  that  I  know  I  have  not  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you  before,  I  should 
—but  no  doubt  it  is  a  family  likeness. 
I  knew  your  father  when  he  was  about 
Your  age*  and  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
by  my  faith.  Is  his  brother,  the  Conte 
de  Cresseron  still  living  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  drew  the  Mar- 
quis away  before  he  had  had  time  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  Julie,  who  had 
shrunk  at  his  approach  into  the  back- 
ground, and  left  the  little  group  to 
themselves. 

«'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 
whispered  Julie,  resuming  her  place  by 
Lucille. 

"  He  is  pretty  well." 

<'  Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  a  hand- 
some man,*'  said  Blassemare,  who  at 
that  moment  joined  them  ;  and  ad- 
dressing Lucille,  **  You  have  seen  him 
before  ?" 

''/?— no.  He  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  me  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  you  think  him         .  " 

"  Rather  handsome — m^ee^tdedded- 
ly  handsome ;  but,  somehow,  without 
attraction — his  melancholy  spoils  him. 
But  I  forgot,  Julie — I  ask  your  pardon, 
my  pretty  niece,  for  criticising  your 
hero.  Remember,  however,  I  admit 
his  beauty,  though  I  can't  admire  him.*' 

There  is  no  truth  of  which  we  have 
been  reminded  with  such  unnecessary 
reiteration,  as  the  pretty  obvious  fact, 
that  every  human  enjoyment  must, 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  an  end.  The 
fete  at  the  Chateau  des  Anges  had  no 
exemption  from  this  law  of  nature  and 
necessity.  Musicians,  cooks,  artists, 
and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  gradually 
disappeared.  At  length  the  last  equip- 
age whirled  down  the  great  avenue, 
and  a  stillness  and  void,  more  mourn- 
ful from  the  immediate  contrast,  su- 
pervened. 

''The  windows  were  closed — the 
yawning  servants  betook  themselves  to 
their  beds,  and  the  angel  of  sleep 
waved  his  downy  wings  over  the 
old  chateau.  The  genius  of  Blasse- 
mare was  of  that  electric  sort  which 
is  not  easily  unexcited.  He  could  no 
more  have  slept  than  he  could  have 


transformed  himself  into  one  of  the 
stone  Tritons  of  the  fountain  by  which 
in  the  moonlight  he  now  stood  alone. 
Blassemare  had  had  a  magnifirent  tri- 
umph ;  so  well-contrived  an  enter- 
tainment had  never,  perhaps,  been 
known  before  ;  and  like  certain  great 
generals,  he  felt  desirous  to  Tisit  the 
field  of  hu  victory  after  the  heat  of 
action  was  over. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  was  also  wide 
awake  and  astir  from  other  cansce. 
No  vein  of  Blassemare*s  excitement— 
not  even  jealousy,  nor  conscience,  nor 
any  mental  malady — ^kept  him  waking. 
The  cause  of  his  vigplance  was,  simply, 
his  late  supper  and  an  indigestion. 

Now  it  nappened  that  both  these 
worthies  were  walking  unconsciously 
almost  side  by  side — Le  Pran  along 
the  summit,  and  Blassemare  along  the 
base  of  the  beautiful  terrace  which 
stretched  in  front  of  the  windows  of 
the  chateau. 

There  was  a  little  receding  court 
which  lay  in  front  of  Madame  Le 
Prun's  windows,  which  were  furnished 
with  a  heavy  stone  balcony.  On  the 
side  opposite  was  a  high  wall,  which 
divided  the  pleasure-grounds  from  the 
wild,  wooded  park  that  lay  immediately 
beyond,  and  in  this  was  a  door  with  a 
private  key  and  a  spring  lock. 

Now  it  happened  that  both  Mon- 
sieur  Le  Prun  and  the  Sieur  de  Blas- 
semare, as  they  approached  this  point, 
amid  the  fumes  of  expiring  lamps  and 
the  wreak  of  fireworks,  heard  certain 
sounds  of  an  unexpected  sort.  These 
were,  in  fact,  human  voices,  conversing 
in  earnest  but  suppressed  tones — so 
low,  indeed,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
breathless  stillness  of  the  night  they 
would  have  been  unheard. 

**  Sacre  I"  muttered  Le  Prun,  look- 
ing up  like  a  toothless  old  panther. 

«Mafoi!  what's  this?"  whispered 
Blassemare,  whose  jealousy  was  also 
alarmed. 

The  sounds  continued — the  eaves- 
droppers quickened  their  paces.  Le 
Prun  was,  however,  unfortunately  a 
little  asthmatic,  as  sometimes  happens 
to  bridegrooms  of  a  certain  age,  and, 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  hold  it  in,  he 
could  not  contain  a  burst  of  coughing. 

Its  effect  was  magical.  There  super* 
vened  an  instantaneous  silence,  follow- 
ed by  the  dropping  of  a  heavy  body 
upon  the  ground,  as  it  seemed,  under 
Madame  Le  Prun's  windows.     The 
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descent  was,  however*  unfortanately 
made  ;  a  dog,  evidently  hurt,  raised  a 
frightful  yelping,  making  the  night 
additionally  hideous.  Blassemare  hur- 
ried up  the  steps,  and  at  the  top  en- 
countered Le  Prun,  running  and  pant- 
ing, with  his  sword  drawn.  There 
was  a  sound,  as  of  hastily  closing  the 
casement  above  the  balcony — a  light 
gleamed  from  it  for  an  instant,  and 
was  extinguished— and,  at  the  same 
moment,  they  beheld  the  dim  figure  of  a 
man  hurrying  across  the  court,  and 
darting  through  the  opposite  door* 
which  shut  with  a  crash  behind  him. 

*'  Thieves  I  robbers  1"  shouted  Le 
Prun,  dashing  at  the  door. 

**  Robbers  I  thieves  1"  cried  a  shrill 
voice  of  alarm  from  Madame  Le 
Prun's  casement. 

**  Horns !  antlers  !*'  halloed  Blasse- 
mare. 

«« Robbers  I  robbers!" 

<«  Thieves!   thieves!" 

The  lady  screamed,  Le  Prun  bawl- 
ed, Blassemare  laughed. 

"  He  is  gone,  however,'*  said  the 
latter,  as  soon  as  the  explosion  had  a 
little  subsided.  <*  Suppose  we  get  the 
key,  madame.  Please  throw  us  your*s 
from  the  window.  I  promise  to  pink 
the  burglar  through  the  body.  Quick 
—quick !" 

<'Ay,  ay,'*  thundered  Le  Prun, 
<« the  key!  the  key!" 

Madame  Le  Prun  was  too  much  ex- 
cited to  get  it  in  an  instant.  She  ran 
here,  and  flew  there — she  screamed 
and  rummaged.  Le  Prun  stormed. 
A  key  was  at  last  thrown  out,  amid 
prayers  and  imprecations.  How  pro- 
voking— it  was  a  wrong  one.  Another 
effort  —  a  new  burst  of  execration 
from  Le  Prun — another  fit  of  laughter 
from  Blassemare — more  screaming  and 
pressing  from  the  window — and  all 
aocompuiied  by  the  sustained  yelping 
of  the  injured  lap-dog. 

**  Here  it  is— this  must  be  it,"  and 
another  key  clangs  and  jingles  on  the 
ground. 

Yes,  this  time  it  it  the  right  key. 
The  door  flies  open — Le  Prun  rushes 
puffing  among  the  bushes.  Blassemare 
sees  something  drop  glittering  to  the 
ground  as  the  door  opens— a  button 
and  a  little  rag  of  velvet;  he  says 
nothing,  but  pockets  it,  and  joins  the 
moonlight  chase. 

It  is  all  in  vain.  Le  Prun,  perspir- 
ing and  purple,  his  passion  as  swollen 
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as  his  vein?,  knowing  not  what  to 
think,  but  fearing  everything,  stagger- 
ed back,  silent  and  exhausted ;  Blasse- 
mare also  silent — no  longer  laughing 
— abstracted,  walks  with  knit  brows, 
and  compressed  lips,  beside  him. 

"  Of  course,* 'said  Blassemare,  "you 
have  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  your  wife  ?" 

Monsieur  Le  Prun  growled  an  inar- 
ticulate curse  or  two,  and  Blassemare 
whistled  a  minuet. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Le  Prun,"  he  re- 
sumed, let  us  be  frank  ;  you  are  un- 
easy." 

"About  what?* 

"  Madame  Le  Prun. 

"  She  is  not  injured  ? 

«  No,  but " 

"  Ah,  she's  in  league  with  the 
thieves,  maybe?"  said  Le  Prun,  with 
an  agitated  sneer. 

"  Precisely  so,"  answered  Blasse- 
mare, with  a  cold  laugh. 

"  I  know  what  you  think,  and  I 
know  what  /  think,"  replied  Le  Prun, 
with  suppressed  fury. 

His  suspicions  were  all  awake ;  he 
was  bursting  with  rage,  and  looked 
truly  infernal. 

"  On  the  faith  of  a  gentleman," 
said  Blassemare,  in  a  changed  tone, 
"  I  cannot  be  said  to  ihxnk  anything 
about  the  affcur.  I  have  my  doubts, 
but  that  is  all.  We  men  are  naturally 
suspicious;  but,  after  all,  there  are  such 
things  as  thieves  and  house-breakers." 

Le  Prun  said  nothing,  but  looked 
black  and  icy  as  the  north  wind. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Blassemare, 
"  we  men  of  the  world  know  how  to 
deal  with  affairs  of  this  sort ;  so  long 
as  any  uncertainty  exists,  put  osten- 
sibly the  best  possible  construction 
upon  it.  Thus  much  is  due  to  one's 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and 
in  private  we  may  prosecute  inquiries 
unsuspected,  and  with  the  greater  like- 
lihood of  success." 

"  I  know  the  world  as  well  as  you, 
Blassemare.  I'm  sick  of  your  tone  of 
superiority  and  advice.  I  know  when 
to  respect  and  when  to  defy  the  world. 
A  man  can  no  more  make  a  fortune 
without  tact  than  he  can  lose  one 
without  folly." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Blassemare,  who 
was  used  to  an  occasional  rebuff,  and  re- 
garded a  gruff  word  from  his  principal 
no  more  than  he  did  the  buzz  of  a 
beetle,  "  I  know  all  that  very  well ; 
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but  you,  robust  fellows*  with  millions 
at  your  backs,  are  leas  likely  to  rf;- 
apect  those  subtle  and  delicate  influ- 
ences  which  sometimes,  notwitbstand- 
ingy  carry  mischief  with  them,  than 
we  poor  sensitive  valetudinarians, 
without  a  guinea  in  our  pockets ;  and 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will,  when  I 
return  to-day,  sift  the  matter  for  you* 
I  understand  woman ;  it  is  an  art  in 
itself,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  high 
one.  A  careless  conversation  with 
Madame  Le  Prun  will  let  me  farther 
into  the  mystery,  than  a  year  spent  la 
accumulating  circumstantial  evidence. 
You  may  rely  on  the  result." 

The  Fermier- General  uttered  some- 
thing between  a  growl  and  a  grunt, 
which  might  or  might  not  convey 
assent;  and  waving  Blassemare  to- 
wards the  bourse,  walked  along  the  ter- 
race alone,  and  sate  himself  down  upon 
the  steps  at  the  further  end. 

The  mental  torpor  which  super- 
venes under  sudden  disasters  was  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  Fermier- General, 
without  its  dreamy  groups  of  ugly 
images  in  prospect.  As  the  lightT 
broke,  and  the  darkness  began  to  melt 
eastward  into  soft  crimson  mi&ts  and 
streaks  of  amber^  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
rose  stiffly  from  his  hard  cold  seat, 
and  with  the  slow  step  of  a  man  irre- 
solute and  oppressed  with  profound 
wrath  and  mortification,  began  to  re- 
turn homeward. 

*'  Robbers  !~rthieves  1**  he  muttered 
bitterly.  **  How  glibly  the  traitress 
echoed  the  cry.  The  rascal  Blasse- 
mare gave  the  true  alarm — she  did  not 
echo  that,      D  her,  and  d 

bim.  Robbers,  indeed  1  Thieves  I_ 
very  like.  I  know  what  they  came 
a-thieving  for.  Upon  her  balcony — 
talking  in  murmurs — the  candle  ex- 
tinguished in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry — 
the  ready  cry  of  *  Thieves' — the 
spring  door  open  for  his  flight — and 
the  long  delay  to  find  the  key.  Bah  I 
what  proofs  are  wanting  ?" 

He  heard  just  at  this  point  a  cracked 
voice  singing  a  gay  love  verse  from  an 
open  window.  He  knew  the  voice; 
every  association  connected  with  the 
performance  and  tbe  performer  jarred 
upon  his  nerves. 
It  was  in4ecd  the  Visconte  de  Char  re- 


bourg,  some  of  whose  early  gaiety  bA4 
returned  with  bis  good  fortune.  \{^ 
had,  such  was  the  pride  of  his  rich 
son-in-law,  a  little  household  of  his 
own,  and  kept  his  state  and  his  own 
exorbitantly  early  hours  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  assigned  him,  through  one  of 
whose  windows,  arrayed  in  a  velvet 
cap  and  gown  of  brocade,  he  was  ri- 
valling the  lark  and  greeting  the  rising 
sun,  and,  while  sipping  his  chocolate 
in  the  intervals,  moved,  with  the 
nimble  irregularity  of  idle  and  active- 
minded  age,  about  his  apartment. 

"  Well,  sir,  a  pleasant  affair  this?" 
cried  a  harsh  voice,  interrupting  his 
cheery  occupation ;  and  on  looking 
round  he  saw  the  purple  and  sinister 
face  of  the  Fermier- General  looming 
through  the  window. 

"^What  affair?"  asked  the  Visconte 
in  unfeigned  astonishment,  for  he  had 
been  quite  certain  that  his  worthy  son- 
in-law-  was  quietly  in  his  bed. 

"  Your  daughter's  conduct.*' 

"  What  of  her?" 

"  Just  this — she  is  a ;'*  and 


with  the  term  of  outrage,  Le  Prun 
uttered  a  forced  laugh  of  fury. 

"  I  cannot  have  heard  you  aright ; 
be  kind  enough  to  repeat  that." 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  pomp  and 
menace  in   this  little   speech,   which 
drove  Le  Prun  beyond  all  patience. 
Ht3  repeated  the   iinputation   in  lan- 
guage still  grosser.    This  was  an  insult 
which  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Charre- 
bourgs  could   not  tolerate,  and  the 
Visconte  taunted  him  with  the  honour 
which  one  of  his  bouse  had  done  him 
in  mingling  their  pure  blood  with  that 
of  a  "roturier."    Then  came  the  obvi- 
ous retort,  "beggar,"  and  even  "trick- 
ster," retaliated  by  a  torrent  of  scarcely 
articulate  scorn  and  execration,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  sword,  which,  with  brutal 
contempt  (while  at  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, he  recoiled  instinctively  a  step 
or  two  from  the  window),  the  wealthy 
plebeian  retorted  by  threatening  to  ar- 
rest him  for  the  sums  he  had  advanced. 
Le  Prun  had  the  best  of  it;  he  left  the 
outraged  Visconte  quivering  and  shriek- 
ing like  an  old  woman  in  a  frenzy.    It 
was  some  comfort  to  have  wrapt  an- 
other in  the  hell-fire  that  tormented 
himself. 
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Oarrit^wn,  AllhaUow-E'en,  at  Midnight. 

Mr  DEAR  Anthont> — Jf  there  is  ^nj  ;(Oological  specimen  more  worthy  than 
another  of  being  hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass-case,  o^  corked  up  in  a  bottle  of 
spirits  of  wine,  it  is  an  old  bachelpr  without  bile  or  oittemess — one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  fond  of  children  and  of  their  grandmothers — the  playfellow  of  the 
young,  and  the  counsellor  of  the  old — ^who  flirts  with  young  girls,  and  squires  old 
ones — ^who  can  dance,  play  whist,  drink  tea,  talk  scandal,  or  ride  a  fox-hunt — 
who  is  all  things  to  aU  men,  and  everything  in  the  world  to  eTery  woman.  Just 
such  a  specimen  is  my  good  uncle,  Saul  Slingsby — the  delight  of  all  who  know  him 
for  miles  round — the  grand  projector  of  pic  nics  and  steeple-chases — a  steward  at 
every  subscription  ball,  and  croupier  at  every  dub  dinner.  How  Saul  escaped 
matrimony  is  a  marvel  to  every  one,  for  he  was  a  good-looking  and  a  manly  fel- 
low. I  think  myself  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  immen8it}r  of  his  philogyn)r : 
the  lover  of  aU  womankind  could  never  afford  to  incarcerate  his  affecttons  within 
the  sphere  of  one  of  the  sex.  Had  he  lived  in  Turkey,  he  would  have  been  the 
happy  husband  of  a  thousand  wives.  But  ho  lives  in  Ireland,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  bachelor.  The  Slingsbys  all  cluster  about  Uncle  Saul  at  all  the  great  festivals^ 
as  bees  about  thyme  flowers,  or  butterflies  in  a  sunny  meadow.  He  is  tiie  sold 
survivor  of  a  multitude  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  has  a  large  ancient 
bouse  all  to  himself — as  lar^  as  his  heart,  and  as  ready  as  that  heart  to 
take  every  mother's  son  of  us  into  its  warmest  comers,  and  cherish  us  with  true 
parental  love.  Of  course,  we  all  eat  our  apples  and  nuts  with  him  \  and  I  set 
out  this  afternoon  to  form  one  of  the  many  friends  around  his  festive  mahogany. 
The  day  was  a  delidous  one  for  the  season,  grey,  breezeless,  and  full  of  repose  i 
a  slight,  thin  haze  had  succeeded  a  sharp  hoar-frost,  and  the  sun  shone  out 
with  a  shorn  splendour ;  but  there  was  a  cool  healthiness  in  the  air  that  braced 
the  limbs,  and  sent  the  blood  flowing  brisk  and  joyously  through  the  veins^ 
under  the  stimulus  of  exercise.  The  trees  were  now  showing  their  leafless 
branches,  exposing  to  view  the  birds'  nests,  which  erst  the  summer  foliage  had 
sheltered ;  while  here  and  there  an  odd  tree  still  struggled  to  keep  its  leaves 
against  frost  and  wind ;  the  horse-chesnut  and  the  elm,  with  their  rioh«  sunny 
umber  ;  the  brown  beech,  the  deep  russet-ooloured  oak*  How  silent  was  all 
around  1  The  fields  no  longer  rang  with  the  merry  laughter  of  the  reapers  and 
corn-binders ;  here  and  there  a  few  men  and  women  were  digging  out  the  scant 
crop  of  diseased  potatoes,  but  the  voice  of  gladness  did  not  cheer  their  labour  | 
the  solitary  ploughman  drove  his  horses  through  the  stubble,  breaking  the 
silence  ever  and  anon  with  his  plaintive  whistle;  the  groves  were  not  now 
vocal  with  warblings  of  birds,  for  the  winds  had  been  busy  in  their  leafy  haunts ; 

**  The  gniti  of  October  had  riSod  the  thorn. 
Uad  dappled  the  woodUnd«  and  umbered  the  pUla.'* 

though  at  intervals  the  note  of  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  broke  startlindy  on 
the  ear  from  some  still  sheltered  dingle.  But  the  little  house-sparrow  Is  stiU 
hopping  and  twittering  and  cldrping,  and  rendered  more  bold  by  the  sharp  winds 
and  the  nipping  frosts,  he  comes  from  the  hedge,  and  picks  up  the  grain  at  the 
bam  door ;  pr  perching  on  threshold  and  window-sills,  looks  timidly  into  the 
cheery  rooms,  and  watches  the  movements  of  the  inmates ;  or  sitting  on  the 
black  thom,  *'  pipes  plaintive  ditties,  with  a  low,  inward  voice,  like  that  of  a 
love-tainted  maiden,  as  she  sits  apart  from  her  companions,  and  sings  soft  me- 
lodies  to  herself,  almost  without  knowing  it."  I  strolled  along,  full  of  pleasant 
fancies,  and  as  I  looked  around  me,  and  watched  the  lengthening  shadows  on 
hill  and  plain,  the  beautiful  verses  of  Keble,  written  for  this  very  season,  came  to 
my  mina : — 

"  Why  blow*8t  thou  not,  thoq  wintry  wind, 

Mow  evsry  leaf  is  brown  and  sear, 
Aad  idly  droops,  to  Warn  resigned, 
The  &diBg  ofaaplet  of  the  year  ? 
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Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky, 
Her  Bummer  veil,  half  drawn  on  high, 
Of  sUvery  haze,  and  dark  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on  every  slanting  hiD. 

"  How  quiet  shows  the  woodland  scene ! 
Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done, 
Bepodng  in  decay  serene, 

Like  weary  men  when  age  is  won. 
Such  calm  old  age  as  oonsdenoe  pure, 
And  self-oommanding  hearts  ensure, 
Waiting  their  summons  to  the  sky, 
Content  to  lire,  but  not  afraid  to  die." 

So  mufling,  I  stood,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  before  the  ancient  entrance  into 
Unde  Saul's  demesne.  In  the  apex  of  a  semi^drde,  which  swept  inwards  from 
the  road,  rose  two  high,  square,  limestone  pillars  of  rusticated  masonnr,  sur- 
mounted by  antique  urns  of  the  same  material,  but  the  stone,  though  unbroken 
and  carefully  preserved,  had  lost  its  ori^nal  colour,  and  looked  dark  and  wea- 
ther-stained, and  the  tooth  of  time  was  visible  in  that  appearance,  which  archi- 
tects  have  denominated  "yermiculated."  From  these  piers  swung  an  enormous 
gate  of  iron,  the  rails  of  which  were  all  arrow-headed,  and  between  the  cross- 
bars you  could  see  many  a  fantastic  scroll,  elaboratdy  wrought,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  by-^one  times.  At  either  side,  the  sweep  of  coped  stonework  was 
terminated  by  a  pier,  similar  in  style  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  beyond  which 
stood  a  square,  stone  lodge,  with  a  high  slated  roof  that  ran  to  a  point  in  the 
centre,  topped  by  a  wooden  ornament.  I  swunff  open  one  valve  of  the  gate 
and  passed  up  the  long,  straight,  formal  avenue  of  beedi  trees  till  I  reached  the 
house.  My  approach  was  not  unnoticed,  nor  unannounced,  for  a  multitude  of 
dogs,  of  ail  sizes,  ages,  and  species,  broke  out  into  a  clamorous  salutation, 
ranging  through  every  note  of^the  canine  diapason,  from  the  deep  bay  of  the 
house-dojK  to  the  shrill,  snappish  challenge  of  the  little,  wiry-haired  terrier.  But 
I  was  a  mend  amon^  that  nonest-hearted  population,  and  the  storm  soon  sank 
down  to  pleasant  winnings  and  caressing  gambols.  And  thus  escorted,  I  mounted 
the  flight  of  broad,  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  door  of  one  of  those  fine  old  man- 
saons  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  countxy — ^none  of  your  gin- 
gerbread things,  that  you  see  at  Kingstown  and  Dalkey,  Anthony,  with  their 
gables  and  gazaboes,  and  littie  windows  stuck  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places  in  the 
roof— young  Elizabethans,  just  come  from  nurse,  with  their  white,  shining  faces, 
and  flaring  green-painted  tloors— but  a  noble,  souaro  pile  of  solid  masonrjr,  not 
ashamed  to  show  its  honest  face  without  a  mask  of  whitewash  upon  it,  pierced 
with  innumerable  windows,  too  narrow,  I  admit,  for  more  modem  taste,  yet 
large  enough  withal  to  afford  a  pleasant  look  out  for  a  couple  of  young  lovers  (if 
they  cared  for  a  look  out),  and  to  let  in  sunbeams  and  air  enough  for  the  low- 
oeiled  rooms  within.  Well,  the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  the  worthy  master, 
with  outstretched  hand  and  smiling  face,  welcoming  « the  last  of  the  Slmgsbys," 
for  all  the  others  had  arrived  before  me. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  introduction  to  all  the  Slingsbys,  nor  detail 
all  the  good  things  that  passed  into  our  mouths  or  out  of  them  during  dinner. 
Imagine  us,  then,  the  last  dish  havine  disappeared,  and  the  dessert  laid  on  tiie 
table,  sipping  our  wine  and  toyinpr  witn  the  n*uit  in  all  the  languid  fastidiousness 
of  sated  appetite.  If  there  is  one  half-hour  in  the  twenty-four  more  ddectable 
than  another,  believe  me  it  is  the  half-hour  that  succeeds  to  a  good  dinner.  If 
**  the  half-hour  before  dinner"  is  proverbially  the  most  triste  and  formidable  of 
the  day,  the  half-hour  afler  dinner  is  the  most  delightful.  A  delidous  lassitude 
steals  over  the  body.  The  beat  of  the  pulse  is  full,  regular,  and  tranquil,  telling 
that  every  function  plays  smooth  and  cneerily,  with  as  littie  creak  or  friction  as 
the  cranks  and  pistons  of  a  steam-engine  after  the  engineer  has  gone  round  them 
with  his  tin  oilJ^ettie,  and  lubricat^  the  joints  ana  pivots.  A  pleasant  haze 
rises  around  the  brain,  through  which  every  external  object  is  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium  in  coleur-de-rote,  and  every  thought  is  mellowed  in  the  intellect.  And 
surely  our  after-dinner  half-hour  was  a  happy  one.  Jest  and  banter  went  round 
gleefully ;  inddents  of  former  merry  meetings  were  remembered  with  a  smile. 
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and  the  absence  of  some  loyed  one,  a  participant  of  them,  was  noted  with  a  sish 
—aye,  and  a  glistening  tear  in  the  eye  of  a  fair  sister  or  cousin  I  were  the 
departed  spirit  watching  about  us,  as  I  fondly  and  fully  beUeve*  those  tears 
would  be  to  it  precious  and  holy.  Then  we  had  toasts  and  sentiments,  and  all 
the  old-world  fashions  and  gallantries  of  the  good  old  times.  At  last  some  one 
drank  to  the  health  of  Unde  Saul,  coupled  with  the  name  of  a  once  fair  beUe, 
to  whom  he  was  supposed,  according  to  a  tradition  in  the  family,  to  have  almost 
paid  particular  attentions,  now  a  buxom  widow  of  two  defunct  husbands,  and 
as  many  comfortable  jointures. 

Saul  was  nearly  overpowered  with  the  roar  of  plaudits  that  followed,  but  he 
rallied  with  admirable  dexterity.  He  returned  thanks  with  ereat  good  humour 
for  the  intended  honour,  whidi  he  modestly  declined  ayuhng  himself  of,  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  '*  confession  of  faith"  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony,  by 
which  he  had  always  been  guided.  **  I  hold  it,"  said  he,  "  that  where  parents 
have  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  state  by  rearing  up  a  very  large  family, 
some  of  their  progeny  may  '  take  it  easy,'  and  not  push  population  forward  too 
rapidly,  l^ow  in  such  cases  I  think  ike  good  old  adage  of  '  first  come  first 
served*  entitles  the  eldest  child  to  rely  on  his  privil^e  of  primogeniture,  and 
claim  exemption  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  ofmamed  life.  Upon  this 
principle  I  have  acted,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  nor  has  society 
either;  for  I  have  vicariously  rendered  to  it  all  that  it  could  reasonably 
demand,  in  the  fine  family  of  nieces  and  nephews  around  me  (great  appUnue), 
Besides,  I  am  somewhat  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  opinion.  I  don't  see  what 
posterity  did  for  me  that  I  should  put  myself  to  any  trouble  for  posterity,  who, 
I  am  certain,  will  be  very  inferior,  physically  and  intellectually,  to  our  ancestors. 
So  convinced  am  I  of  tne  constant  deterioration  of  our  species,  that  I  would 
infinitely  prefer,  were  it  in  my  power,  to  reproduce  mv  grandfather,  and  so 
turn  the  progress  of  generation  back  upon  its  source,  till,  becoming  better  and 
better  each  move,  we  should  at  last  come  back  to  our  first  parents,  who,  I  have 
no  doubt,  would  agitate  a  *  repeal  of  the  fall,'  as  folks  now-a-days  do  a  '  repeal 
of  the  Union,'  and  with  as  fair  a  chance  of  success.  But  come,  it  is  time  to  be 
moving,  as  I  see  the  bottle  has  ceased  to  do  so.  I  hear  the  fiddle  in  the  great 
hall,  and  they  but  want  our  presence  to  commence  the  sports." 

We  all  took  the  hint,  and  followed  Saul  into  the  apartment  he  mentioned. 
It  was  a  room  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  large  fire-place  midway  down  it,  in 
which  peat  and  bog-wood  were  blazing  with  a  rush  of  flame  up  the  ample  chimney 
that  threw  a  strong  red  glare  on  the  walls,  and  made  the  lights  look  dim  ana 
sickly.  Two  chairs  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was  drawn  close  to  the  lower- 
end  wall,  and  on  them  were  perched  a  fiddler  and  a  piper,  both  of  whom  had 
their  full  complement  of  eyes  and  limbs  (a  thing  somewhat  unusual  with  such 
folk),  and  rather  more  than  their  full  complement  of  strong  waters  within  them 
(a  thing  not  at  all  unusual  in  such  cases).  Farther  up  the  room  stood  a  huge 
tub  filled  with  water,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hun^  the  grand  attraction 
of  the  night— the  apparatus  for  the  snap-apple — two  cross-sticks,  carrying  on  their 
points  apples  and  candles  alternately.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  table  was 
well-fumished  with  nuts,  apples,  and  other  eatables ;  and  upon  a  stool  in  the 
comer  reposed  a  barrel  of  home-brewed  ale,  with  a  black-jack  standing  expect- 
antly under  the  spigot.  The  servants  were  all  in  their  best  attire,  and  were 
standing  respectfully  to  receive  us,  while  two  or  three  substantial  farmers,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  had  come  by  express  invitation  to  join  in  the  merry- 
making. I  shall  not  describe  the  games  and  sports  of  Allhallow-e'en  to  you, 
Anthony,  though,  alas  I  the  time  is  &st  coming  when  they  shall  be  matters  of 
history,  and  I  know  no  place  save  this  where  they  are  still  maintained  in  their 
integrity.  I  shall  however  leave  to  our  ingenious  and  erudite  friend,  William 
Wilde,  m  some  future  pages  of  his  "  Popular  Superstitions,"  to  enlarge  upon 
the  subject ;  to  tell  you  now  the  young  maids  steal  out  in  the  dark  night  to 
sow  the  hemp-seed,  chaunting  the  spell — 

**  Hemp-Mtd.  I  low  thcc, 
Heinp>wed,  I  tow  thee, 
Tou  that*t  my  true  lore,  come  after  and  show  thtc  i** 

and  then  she  looks  fearfully  over  her  lefl  shoulder  to  see  the  form  of  him  who  is  to 
be  her  true  love ;  to  describe  the  mystery  of  "  turning  the  shift,"  and  the  more 
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dar^ig  wd  unholy  tampering  with  tli^  fiend  in  the  ^pell  of  ^'f^S&hig  tiie  fam," 
and  skying  the  Lord's  l^r^j^er  backwards.  Let  me,  howisVlf,  Hng^  a  indmetit 
over  W.Q  pleasant  and  innocent  pastime^  of  siiapping  apples,  hnming  nnts, 
QiYing  for  money,  forttine-telling  and  forfeits,  singing  songs,  and  telling  stories, 
to  say  nothing  of  dancing  and  love-making,  the  former  to  be  fbund  at  every 
Irish  gathering,  from  wake  to  wedding — the  latter  at  every  gathering  In  ever/ 
land  smce  the  world  began.  May  it  so  continue  till  the  world's  end :  indeed,  the 
world  wiU  run  a  great  chance  of  ending  when  this  pleasant  custom  falls  Into 
disuse. 

At  a  signal  from  Uncle  Saul  the  sports  commenced,  and  we  were  all  hard  at 
wori:  in  no  time.  I  don't  mean  to  inform  you,  dear  Anthony,  what  feats  I  pef^ 
formed — whether  I  caught  the  a|)ple  or  the  candle,  what  pretty  girls  I  danced 
or  flirted  witli,  or  burned  as  sweethearts,  or  how  they  behaved  when  subjected 
to  that  fiery  ordeal.  Fancy  yourself  for  a  moment  beside  me  (would  that  yoti 
were  so  in  reality),  and  look  around  the  festive  scene.  See  that  strong,  youn^ 
fellow :  he  is  the  best  man  in  the  country  round  at  throwing  the  sled^,  and  yet 
he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  catch  the  apple  from  the  cross,  though  his  great 
jaws  open  wide  enough  to  encompass  a  pUmpkln.  There  he  goes  again  with  a 
dash  as  if  it  were  made  of  granite,  but  the  apple  has  turned  only  the  faster  fronx 
him,  and  the  avenging  candle  comes  swifl  upon  him,  covering  his  chops  with 
grease  and  smut,  and  singeing  his  whiskers,  and  so  he  retires  fit>m  the  vain 

Sursuit,  for  the  laugh  is  loud  against  him.  What  chance  have  you,  my  prett«' 
ttle  maiden?  the  apple  is  too  large  for  your  mouth,  and  the  flanng  candle  will 
blister  that  downy  cheek  if  you  fail.  Well,  she  is  trying,  nevertheless.  May 
Yenus  and  Pomona  befriend  her!  A  mischievous  rival  has  sent  the  swing 
twisting  round  like  lightning.  **  Fair  play !  fair  |)lay  I "  cries  many  a  manly 
▼oice ;  out  the  sly  litt^  one  waits  quietly  tul  the  string  Is  now  twisted  almost  to 
its  utmost,  and  the  swing  is  going  round  sWer  and  slower,  just  before  it  changed 
its  revolution  and  uncoils  the  cord.  There  now  she  pushes  forward  her  little 
head  as  cently  as  a  spaniel  puts  out  his  nose  to  a  lady's  caressing  hand,  and  thd 
cunning  little  thing  has  coaxed  off  the  apple,  no  body  faiows  how,  but  there  it 
is  triumphantly  between  her  red  lips,  looking  as  if  it  had  grown  together  with 
them  from  the  one  stem.  Well,  leave  them  to  their  sport,  and  watch  that  girl 
who  is  binding  up  her  rich  black  hair  in  a  hard  knot  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
before  she  dives  tor  the  shilling.  Pop,  in  goes  her  head,  but  she  raises  it  quickly 
out  again  with  a  sob  and  a  cry,  for  tne  water  has  rushed  into  her  mouth  and  eyes« 
and  well  nigh  choaked  and  blinded  her ;  and  now  she  lets  loose  her  long  hair, 
which  falls  down  her  neck  and  shoulders  dripping  with  the  sparkling  drops,  and 
zeminding  one  of  a  mermaid,  with  her  tresses  decked  with  sea  ^ems.  This  is  a 
difficult  feat,  and  few  adventure  it,  but  many  are  content  to  "  Dob  for  apples  " 
instead ;  so  let  us  pass  on.  You  see  now,  "  on  the  floor,"  two  of  the  best  dan* 
cers  in  the  province  at  reel  or  jig;  and  the  "musteianers**  are  playing  a  jig, 
whose  galvamsing  powers  would  set  a  dead  bear  dancing.  Sagart  na  m-buataise — 
"the  priest  of  the  boots,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ^'the  priest  in  his  boots.** 
There's  footing  for  you,  dear  Anthony !  Talk  of  polkas  and  mazurkas,  boleros  or 
tarantulas,  quadrille  or  cotillon,  I  aver  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  an 
Irish  jig,  in  the  way  of  saltation.  Mark  with  what  exquisite  accuracy  the  time 
of  the  air  is  kept  by  the  beat  of  the  foot,  the  swing  of  the  body,  the  motion  of 
the  hands,  and  the  snap  of  the  fingers.  How  they  "  humour  me  tune,"  giving 
expression  to  every  change  and  tone  of  sentiment.  With  what  an  air  of 
bold  gallantry,  mingled  witn  coaxing  drollery,  the  young  man  flings  his  arms 
about  the  girl,  as  he  twirls  her  round  till  her  tiny  rcet  are  well  ni^  lifted  off 
the  grouncL  How  coquettishly  she  disengages  herself,  and,  with  a  look  half 
shy,  nidf  sly,  retreats  as  he  advances.  How  disdainfully  she  flounces  round, 
while,  imitating  lier  example,  he  turns  on  his  heel  with  a  nonchalant  air  that 
would  do  credit  to  one  of  your  first-rate  town  puppies.  I  aver,  my  dear  Anthony, 
that  an  Irish  jig  is  the  perfection  of  dancing,  the  poetry  of  motion,  the  drama 
of  the  feet;  and  if  you  can  shew  me  anything  to  compare  with  it,  either  in 
lordly  saloons  or  on  village  greensward,  then  will  I,  Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby, 
bum  my  quill,  break  my  l}Te,  and  retire  into  a  monastery  of  Trappists  for  tho 
rest  of  my  life.  There  now,  the  dance  is  over,  and  the  young  couple,  somewhat 
fiarried|  sit  down  to  recover  their  breath.    Hush  t  look  at  that  diu'K>eyed  fellow. 
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with  Um  brown  hair  and  black  silk  kerchief  tied  loosel;^'  round  his  neck,  mark 
how  he  clears  his  throat  with  a  cough,  and  stares  with  all  his  might  at  the 
ceiling,  though  there  is  not  so  mudi  as  a  (ly  creeping  on  it.  That's  the  sunreyor^ 
our  "  primo  tenoro ;"  he's  gobg  to  give  us  a  song.— listen. 

TBS  RAKK'B  APOLOOT. 

I. 

Now  hush !  dearest  Kathleen,  give  over 

Upbraiding  a  lover  so  true ; 
I  swear,  though  you  say  I'm  a  rover. 

My  heart  b  still  faithful  to  you. 
Then  where  is  the  use  in  your  doubtin^» 

Or  breaking  my  heart  with  your  sighs ; 
Those  sweet  lips  were  not  made  for  pouting, 

And  anger  will  spoil  your  mild  e)'cs. 

n. 

The  world*  dear,  is  given  to  railing* 

God  forgive  'em  that  call  me  a  rake ; 
Tis  youraelf  that's  the  cause  of  my  failinff. 

For  I  love  the  whole  sex  for  your  suie. 
Sure  'tis  pride  of  you  makes  mo  a  rover 

To  wake,  and  to  dance,  and  to  fair ; 
I'm  still  trying  at  each  to  discover 

A  girl  with  yourself  to  compare.  « 

in. 

And  80,  just  in  making  [the  trial, 

I'm  forced  ntill  to  touch  and  to  taste : 
Though  'tis  hard,  there's  no  good  in  denial* 

An  hour  fK>m  beside  you  to  waste. 
But  their  beauties  leave  no  more  impression 

Than  calm  waters  take  from  the  breeze ; 
Sit  down  now,  and  hear  my  confession, 

I'll  make  a  clean  breast  at  your  knees. 

nr. 

Ellen  fiawn  hait  %  fine  nork  and  bosom, 

But  her  waist  feels  so  tightened  and  quan ; 
Hoae  has  bright  eyes,  bnt  stifi  I  don't  choose  them* 

When  you  gaxe  in  them  long  they've  a  stare. 
Mave  looks  shapely  and  plump— 'Us  all  dressing. 

And  Nora  s  lips  please  one  at  Jirsi, 
Bnt  then  th<>y  wo'n't  do  for  much  pressing, 

They're  so  ripe  you're  are  afraid  that  they'll  burst. 

V. 

So  now,  all  expenmeotd  over, 

I  come  back  more  faithful  and  true ; 
And  I  row,  on  the  word  of  a  lover. 

There's  no  girl  half  so  perfect  as  you. 
Then,  Kathleen,  cheer  up,  and  believe  me 

I'll  love  you  whatever  betide ; 
One  word,  and  that  fair  hand  just  give  me, 
111  wander  no  more  from  your  side. 

Bravo  1  bravo  I  That's  a  real  old  Irish  air,  and  a  fine  one,  too;  'tis  called 
**  Shaon  Staal,"  and  a  gnsat  favourite  over  the  country.  But  we  must  now 
inspect  the  nut>buming ;  and  I  shall  expound  to  you,  as  we  look  on,  the  manner 
in  which  augorics  are  taken  in  this  mystery.  A  lad  or  a  bm  who  inshes  to  learn 
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if  his  or  her  lover  will  be  fickle  or  faithful,  plaoes  two  nuts  on  the  btr- 
represent  the  person  making  the  exporiment,  the  other  the  sdeeted  sm 
If  the  nut  crack-s  or  jumps  ofi'  the  bar,  the  lover  will  prove  nnikithlul;  it  h 
blaze  or  burn,  the  lover  will  be  true ;  and  if  the  nuts  bum  both  together,  tbea 
is  the  omen  the  happiest  of  all,  for  the  parties  are  sure  to  be  married,  h*  i 
closely  into  the  faces  of  the  young  people,  who  are  clustering  ansioodj  mv 
the  fire  at  this  simple  divination,  and  yon  cannot  fiiil  to  read  the  heart's  lofUfr 
in  the  blush,  the  sigh,  the  eye  sparkling  or  dimmed,  the  brow  bright  or  doadei 
There,  too,  is  a  love  episode  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  See  that  joang  tair. 
who,  thinking  only  or  themselves,  know  not  that  others*  eves  are  upon  tsn. 
The  old  woman  is  telUng  them  their  fortune  upon  the  cards;  and  a  mif^lit  -.' 
it  is,  if  we  may  conjecture  from  the  happy  glance  of  the  girl  and  the  triamptat: 
air  of  the  youn^  man.  But  I  hear  Uncle  Saurs  voice,  cafiing  cheerily-*'*  C  r*. 
Jack  Bishop,  'tis  the  surveyor's  call,  and  he  has  knocked  yon  down  for  a  wo: 
You  know  Jack,  Anthony,  and  have  often  heard  him;  and  I  need  not  tefl }.< 
that,  besides  his  great  good-humour  and  dramatic  power,  he  has  one  of  t^ 
finest  voices,  which  he  manages  with  exquisite  skill  and  taste,  and  wfast  p 
very  rare  with  great  sinsers,  is  the  most  obliging  fellow  in  the  world. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  SauU"  was  Jack's  ready  answer ;  ''  I'll  give  yoi  s  scs: 
of  Jonathan's,  to  a  beautiful  air  of  Terence  Magrath's— a  real  modem  sntiqx 
'tis  called— . 


XABT   OF  THB  CURLS. 


I. 


As  oak-leaves,  when  autumn  is  turning  them  sere. 
Is  the  hue  of  my  own  Mary's  beautiful  hair ; 
And  light  as  young  ash-sprays,  that  droop  in  the  crove, 
Are  the  ringlets  that  wave  round  the  head  that  I  bre. 


n. 


Dear  Mary  1  each  ringlet,  so  silken  and  fine^ 
Is  a  fetter  that  round  my  poor  heart  you  entwine ; 
And  if  the  wide  ocean  1  roamed  to  the  west. 
It  wonld  still  draw  me  back  to  the  maid  I  love 


lU. 

Like  stars  that  shine  out  from  the  calm  summer  sky 
Are  the  gbinces  that  beam  from  roar  melting  Uae  eye ; 
Your  lips  red  as  poppies,  your  cneeks  bright  as  mom ; 
And  your  bosom  ana  neck  white  as  bloMNns  of  thorn. 


rv. 


The  stars  may  shine  down  on  the  whole  worid  at  n$ghl» 
But  your  eyes,  Mary,  dear  t  should  give  me  all  their  fight 
Let  the  poppies  and  blossoms  be  plucked  by  who  will. 
If  those  dear  lips  and  bosom  be  kept  for  aif  ttilL 


V. 


Not  more  sportive  and  light  is  the  yt>nng  lambkin 
Than  your  foot  in  the  dance  on  our  own  village  g.. 
And  my  fond  eye  stfll  wanders  wherever  too  move 
'Midst  all  the  maids  seeking  for  her  that  I  love. 


TI, 


Tha  winter  is  past,  and  the  Shrovetide  is  nigh  ; 
Dear  Mary !  no  longer  be  cruel  or  shy. 
I've  a  home  to  receive  you,  a  hand  to  sustain, 
An.l  a  heart  that  will  love  you  while  life  shall 
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Jack  Bishop's  song  was  received  with  plaudits.  When  the  surveyor,  who 
was  a  great  trayeller,  and  a  very  learned  individual,  slept  forward  and 
said — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Master  Jonathan ;  but  I  am  thinking  that's  not  Just 
all  out  your  own  composing  I" 

"  Why  not  ?';  said  I. 

'*  Because,  sir,  'tis  mighty  like  an  ould  song  they  sing  in  the  county  Clare, 
called  *  ^4l|te  t)4  5-Ciab,'  which  signifies  in  9ie  English  vernacular,  '  Mazy 
of  the  Curls.'    I  remember  only  the  first  verse  of  it  now  :— 

« 21  W4itie  1)1' I  CATA  iij-oA  dMb 
W4d  3erl)e4l  30  x>)AX)  4ii  fi)o  dtidjTbfi. 

jr  "04  ri)4fdii)ori  ad  t^miise  n^Ti 

3tili  CATA  0|ic,  b4  n)i4i)  lionj  Atiir.' 

I  think  you'll  allow,  sir,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  first 
verse  of  your  song." 

*'  Maybe  so,"  said  L 

Jack  Bishop  enioyed  my  confusion  most  maliciously,  but  Uncle  Saul  covered 
my  retreat  by  wishing  all  a  pleasant  night,  and  so  we  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

<'  Jonathan,"  said  my  uncle,  when  we  were  all  seated,  **  you  should  never 
pawn  ofi'a  translation  as  an  original."  ["  Nor  an  original  as  a  translation,"  slily 
mterposed  Jack  Bishop,  sotto  voce.']  **  And  so  I  sentence  you  to  compose  a 
song,  *  Stans  pede  in  uno.*  "  ["  Like  a  goose,"  whispered  Jack.]  •'  And  I  will 
give  you  as  much  time  as  the  ^rls  will  consume  in  sin^g  a  glee." 

There  was  no  use  in  disputmg  the  point,  or  pleading  innocence ;  so  I  slipt 
into  a  comer,  and  addressed  myself  to  my  task.  Meantime  three  fair  girls, 
daughters  of  my  deceased  Uncle  Sampson,  who  had  reccntiy  finished  their  edu- 
cation at  a  first-rate  fashionable  establishment  in  Dublin,  and  learned  all  sorts 
of  pretty  airs,  both  in  the  way  of  singing  and  otherwise,  after  sundry  declara- 
tions that  they  were  quite  out  of  voice,  and  encouraging  entreaties  m>m  their 
mamma,  and  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Saul,  went  over  to  the 
piano-forte,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music-book,  accidentally  hap- 
pened upon  a  ^lee,  which  I  make  no  doubt  they  had  been  practising  all  morn- 
ing.    Here  it  is : — 

FAIRY  OLES. 


When  the  stars  are  dim  in  the  darkling  sky. 

Ere  the  young  moon  looks  from  her  bow'r  on  high. 

And  the  wind-sprite  howls  on  the  clouds  that  fly 

Through  the  dreary  waste  of  night — 
We  watch  Uie  meteor's  fitful  beam 
On  the  dark-fiowing  streamlet's  bosom  gleam. 
Or  feed  with  vapour  the  Wisp's  cold  flame. 
And  follow  its  treacherous  flight. 

We  watch  in  the  stream 

For  the  meteor's  beam. 

Or  feed  the  Wisp's  light 

And  follow  its  flight, 

'TiU  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away. 

n. 

But  soon  as  the  moon,  in  her  full  orbed  pride, 
Shines  down  on  the  vale  and  mountain's  side, 
And  deep  in  the  streamlet's  silver  tide 
Her  beams  of  light  are  seen—. 
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We  dance  all  night  long  on  the  moon-lit  glade 
Td  thd  nightingale's  song  in  the  thicket's  shad^ ; 
And  the  sward  that  our  footsteps  lightly  tread 
Makes  the  fairy-rin^  on  the  green. 

We  dance  all  night  long 

To  the  nightingale's  song, 

And  our  footsteps  are  seen 

In  the  ring  on  tnc  green, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away, 

'Till  the  first  beams  of  day 

Chase  us  away. 

You  ma^  be  sure  the  young  ladies*  singing  was  praised  in  all  the  conyentional 
phrases  which  are  current  in  drawing-rooms.  "Very  sweetly  sung,  indeed-* 
charming  air,"  &c.,  &c.  *'  Pray,  young  ladies,*'  said  Uncle  Sam,  **  to  what  olaas 
of  composition  may  that  song  belong?"  ''Indeed,  uncle,"  said  Matilda,  the 
eldest,  "  I  do  not  know ;  we  got  it  in  manuscript  from  a  friend."  "  *Tis  the 
composite  order  of  musical  architecture,"  said  Jack  Bishop."  ''Like  enough," 
said  Saul.  "  And  now,  where  is  Jonatlian  ?  is  he  ready  to  pay  the  penalty  im- 
posed upon  him?"  "  Well,  I  suspect  he  is,"  said  Jack ;  "Ihaye  been  watching 
him  in  uie  corner  these  twenty  minutes,  and,  to  judxe  from  the  great  abatement 
of  his  facial  grimaces,  and  the  comparatiye  repose  of  his  eye-brows,  I  should  say 
he  is  on  the  point  of  a  happy  deliyer}'.  On,  there  goes  another  twitch ;  no 
doubt  'tb  the  agony  of  the  last  hard  rhyme.  'Juno  Lucina  fer  opem  obsecro.' 
How  do  you  find  yourself  now,  Jonathan  ?"  "As  well  as  can  be  expected,"  said 
I.     "Here's  the  babe."    "  What  shall  we  christen  it  ?"    "  Let's  call  it— 

"  alleulllow-e'em." 

X. 

October  is  dying ; 

Chill  winds  are  sighing 
Sadly  the  bare,  sapless  branches  l^tween ; 

Kight,  from  her  dark  wings. 

Hoar,  frost,  and  mist  flines 
Oyer  the  brown  fields  on  Allhallow-E'en. 

n. 

Shoot  bolt  and  bar,  now, 

Leaye  no  door  a-jar,  now. 
Draw  o'er  the  casement  the  curtain's  thick  screen ; 

Heap  logs  on  the  fire  tiU 

The  fiame  bums  higher  still. 
And  roars  up  the  chimney  on  AUhallow-E'en. 

HL 

Circle  the  hearth-stone 

Each  friend  and  dear  onei 
We'll  sit  where  of  old  our  forefi&thers  haye  been ; 

Bring  chalice  and  flagon. 

The  night  shall  not  lag  ob 
'Mid  the  time-honoured  pastimes  of  AUhallow-E'en. 

ly. 

The  cross  lightly  turns. 

The  fiame  brightly  bums 
Of  the  candles,  the  rosy  red  apples  between ; 

Then  come  boys  and  girls. 

Look  sharp  as  it  twirls. 
And  play  at  snap-apple  on  AUhallow-E'en. 


tu...  '■">•• 
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xni. 

Clear  a  space  in  the  middle! 

For  bagpipe  and  fiddle 
Invite  men  and  maidens  to  jig  and  to  reel ; 

And  footing  it  featl  v. 

The  lasses  trip  neatly, 
And  the  young  men  cut  capers  with  toe  and  with  heel. 


There  are  charms  for  the  bold  heart. 

The  glass  for  the  old  heart* 
To-night  let  no  cold  heart  amongst  us  be  seen ; 

Let  strong  waters  and  ale  flow. 

The  song  and  the  tale  so 
Around  our  bright  hearth,  upon  AShallow-E'eiL 

XV. 

So  guly  pass  over 

The  kst  of  October, 
PerhapSy  we  may  ne'er  so  enjoy  it  again ; 

'Twul  be  sweet  to  remember 

When  wake,  next  November, 
Our  happy  hearts'  muster  on  AUhallow-E'en. 

Amongst  the  company  was  a  little  man,  whom  nobody  seemed  to 
he  made  himself  very  much  at  his  ease.    I  first  noticed  him  in  iht 

hall,  watching  the  dancers  with  a  quiet  wonder  through  evety  evoli 

inspecting  the  divers  for  shillings,  and  mechanically  opemog  and'shuttiiMP  hit 
mouth,  as  if  registering  each  snap  at  the  apple  on  the  twirling-cposs ;  aadau  ckp 
while  he  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  moved  from  his  seat  near  the  fire,  till  he  IbBovvd 
us  back  on  the  invitation  of  Unde  Saul.  Let  me  describe  this  little  man  ibr 
I  will  begin  with  his  head.  In  shape,  it  resembled  a  pear,  with  the 
end  downward,  which  was  represented  by  a  pair  of  fat,  juicy  cheeks,  ^hax 
over  a  white  cravat,  wrapped  pudding-wise  around  hb  thick,  diort 
His  eyes  were  round,  and  somewhat  protruding,  with  a  1^^H<>«^ 
stare ;  his  fordiead  rose  conically,  and  bald,  and  over  his  whole 
a  Audi  that  spoke  eloquently  of  London  porter;  while  here  and 
erubescent  pimple  bloomed  out,  whose  parentage  was,  beyond  aU 
a  dash  of  brandy,  or  *'  cold  without.'*  His  body  was  pundiy  and  corpolcai* 
covered  with  a  yellow  waistcoat,  surmounted  by  a  blue  coat,  with  bnes  bnta 
dark  inexpressibles  clothed  his  upper  limbs,  and  l^;^gs  of  the  mme  ookior  ««■» 
buttoned  over  his  lower.  **  Come,  Mr.  Tupps,*'  said  my  Unde  Saul,  "  wWt  vril 
you  take? — this  is  excellent  whisky,  or  perhaps  you  prefer  the  brandy*** 
brightened  up.  **  The  brandy,  if  you  please,  Mr.  slingsby ;  I  raytW  ^ 
-~mey  say  'tis  good  for  the  stomach.  ]No  sugar,  thank  yoi^  sir,  bat  josc 
shade  of  cold  water."  The  name  **  Tupps  "  at  once  solved  the  mjieer7  of 
little  man's  presence,  for  Saul  had  told  roe  that  he  sold  his  wool  in  the  mofninj 
a  Lancashire  buyer  of  that  name ;  and  the  little  gentleman's  di 
me  that  I  had  the  professional  wool-eatherer  before  me. 

Songs,  sentiments,  charades,  and  forfeits,  havme  each  in  tnni  oomribttei  t» 
the  general  entertainment,  at  length  some  mischieMoving  spirit  pot  it  ia      ' 
heart  of  Said  to  tamper  with  Mr.  Tupps'  taciturnity.     "Mr.  Tnppsw  the 
pany  are  waiting  for  your  song."    **  Well,  I'm  sure,  ar,**  said  Topps*  ••  1 
know  now  as  how  I  ever  sunc  a  song  in  my  lifetime.**    '*  Salt  nd 
Mr.  Tupps,"  cried  Saul.     ''  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Slingsby,  if  a  toaH  or  a 

wiU  do "  '<  WeU,  then,  Mr.  Tupps,  pray  let  us  have  ti.**  T 

his  glass,  turned  up  his  eyes  to  the  oeilingt  and  then  looking  ] 
him,  said,  as  he  raised  his  glass,  " '  A  dry  fleece  emd  a  wet  ekSi* 
ladies,  your  very  good  h^ths— alL"    A  roar  of  laughter  Ibllowod 
fessionsl  sentiment.     But  Saul  was  at  the  little  man  again.    **  Upon  my  m 
that's  being  rather  hard  on  the  grasiers ;  1  think,  hovewr,  that 


Mr.  Tupps, 

are  entitled  to  rely  upon  it  in  mitigation  of  pnnishmentt  and  we  ebaXL  be 
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to  dispense  with  one-half  of  the  penalty.  Which  will  you  prefer,  the  salt  or  the 
water?"  '<  That's  Hobson's  choice,  sir;  I'm  blest  if  I  know  which  to  choose. 
Well,  sir.  111  tell  you  a  story,  if  jrou  please."  '*  Bra^o  I"  said  Saul.  •*  Now, 
then,  Mr.  Tnpps,  we're  all  attention." 

*'  Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  said  Tupps,  after  he  had  cleared  his  throat  with  a 
cough,  and  then  moistened  it  with  a  gulp  of  brandy-and- water,  *'  I  shall  relate 
to  you  an  adventure  which  once  befel  myself  in  this  country,  and  which  I  shall 
ever  look  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary  and  providential  escape.  It  is  now  over 
six  years  since  I  was  travelling  one  evening  m  the  West  of  Ireland,  on  my  way 
to  the  fair  of  Ballybeg,  which  you  all  know  is  a  great  wool  fair.  There  was  no 
regular  conveyance  to  the  town,  and  I  had  hired  a  car  at  the  village  where  the 
st^ge-coach  had  set  me  down.  The  road  was  wild  and  lonely,  winding  through 
a  mountain-goige,  and  I  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  altogether  at  my  ease  as  I 
sat  with  my  back  defencelessly  turned  to  the  tattered  wretch  who  drove  me, 
and  to  whom  a  guinea  would  be  sufficient  temptation  to  knock  me  on  the  head. 
I  had  a  considerable  sum  of  money  about  me,  and  my  mind  involuntarily  re- 
curred to  all  the  stories  of  murders  and  robberies  in  Ireland,  which  one  reads 
of  every  day  in  the  papers.     One  hears  a  great  deal,  gentlemen,  about  '  the 

good  old  times,*  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  that  in  many  respects  they  mi^t  better 
e  called  *  the  bad  old  times.'  Roads  were  bad,  travelling  was  bad,  mns  were 
bad.  A  man  could  not  travel  a  hundred  miles  on  his  lawful  calling  in  less  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  was  obliged  to  take  pistols  and  blunderbusses,  and  the 
Lord  knows  wliat,  about  him,  as  ten  to  one  he  would  fall  in  with  some  Jack 
Sheppard  or  Dick  Turpin  by  the  way,  who  was  sure  to  ease  him  of  his  purse, 
and  mi^ht  slit  his  throat  into  the  bargain.  But  sive  me  our  own  times — ^they  are 
the  re^  '  good  times,'  Free-trade,  a  big  loaf,  fine  inns  and  railroads  ;  ay,  the 
railroads,  gentlemen,  they  are  the  grandest  invention  of  the  age.  A  man  can 
now  travel  his  couple  of  hundred  miles  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  without 
losing  his  time  changing  horses  every  ten  miles,  or  his  money  paying  guards  and 
coachmen.  And  then,  you're  so  safe.  To  be  sure  you  sometimes  run  the  risk 
of  being  walked  into  by  a  runaway  train,  or  blown  up  by  a  bursting  boiler ;  but 
what  is  that  compared  to  the  danger  which  one  often  was  in,  even  when  I  was 
a  boy,  of  being  encountered  by  highwaymen  on  some  lonely  common,  having 
your  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and  your  brains  blown  about  your  ears  before 
you  had  time  to  bless  yourself.  He  would  be  a  smart,  as  well  as  a  bold  fellow, 
now-a-days,  who  would  hop  over  a  railway-fence  of  a  dark  night,  and  step  into 
the  middle  of  the  line  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  train,  and  bid  it '  stand  and  deliver,' 
as  it  comes  tearing  down  upon  him,  puffing  smoke  and  spitting  fire.  Well,  een- 
tiemen,  to  come  back  to  my  story,  I  was  amusing  mjrself  with  such  plea- 
sant thoughts  as  these,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  they  did  not  help  much 
to  make  my  mind  easier.  The  sun  had  set,  and  the  ni^t  was  coming  on  very 
dark.  Occasionally  we  passed  some  fellow  loitering  on  the  road  side — I'm  sure 
no  good  purpose  brought  him  out  at  such  an  hour — and  the  driver,  which  I 
thought  very  suspicious,  was  sure  to  know  him,  and  salute  him  with  '  God  save 
you,  Mick,'  or  '  Good  niffht,  Paddy.'  At  last,  just  as  we  turned  an  angle  of  the 
road  at  a  UtUe  grove  of  fir-trees,  two  men  jumped  out  over  the  ditch  and  order- 
ed the  driver  to  stop.  I  desired  him  to  whip  on  as  fast  as  he  could,  l)ut  the 
rascal  drew  up  his  horse  in  a  moment.  Now,  ladies,  you  can  fancy  that  this  was 
enough  to  make  any  man  nervous.  They  were  stout,  wicked-lookiujo^  young 
chaps,  with  bie  sticks  in  their  hands ;  and  I  could  see,  dark  as  the  night  was, 
something  sticking  out  of  the  breast  of  one  of  their  coats,  that  I  could  swear  was 
a  pistol.  '  How  many  miles  is  it  to  Ballybeg  ?'  asked  the  fellow  with  the  pocket 
pistoL  '  Just  two  from  the  cross-roads  below  there,  your  honour,'  replied  the 
carman.  '  Well,  my  lad,  you  must  give  us  a  lift  in — ^the  gentleman  will  make 
no  objection.'  'Och  1  not  the  laste  in  life  sir,'  said  the  rascal,  without  as  much 
as  asking  my  leave — '  Up  with  ye,  gentlemen.'  So  up  they  got  and  no  mistake, 
the  fellow  wiUi  the  poccet-pistol  beside  me,  and  the  other  beside  the  driver. 
I'm  blest  if  I  was  not  all  over  in  a  swither  when  I  felt  the  fellow's  breath  upon 
me,  and  knew  how  completely  I  was  in  his  power.  Well,  he  soon  b^an  to 
question  me,  asking  where  I  came  from,  what  was  my  business,  and  wnere  I 
meant  to  stop  for  the  night  ?  You  may  be  sure  I  ^ve  him  as  little  information 
as  possible,  and  I  never  felt  more  relieved  in  the  whole  course  of  ir 
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when  we  drew  up  at  the  Inn  at  Ball^-beg.  The  house  was  a  small  one«  and  it 
was  very  crowded,  so  I  could  with  difficulty  get  acoommodatioD,  b^tng  obUg^ 
to  take  a  bed  in  a  double-bedded  room.  As  I  came  back  to  have  my  bag  fetebed 
up,  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  two  fellows  who  travelled  with  me  in  conversation  vith 
the  car-dnver,  and  1  heard  him  say,  •'  Oh  never  fear,  them  sort  of  co^w  has  moaey- 
enough  in  their  pockets.  III  be  bound,  if  a  body  could  only  get  a  sigbi  of  it ;'. 
these  were  the  very  words,  for  I  shall  never  forget  them.  WelL  I  went  into 
the  travellers'-room,  and  having  got  a  bit  of  something  oomfiEirtabte  for  supper*  tM 
a  glass  or  two  of  grog — they  had  no  brandy  in  the' house,  gentlemeQH-4  went 
up  to  my  bed- room.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  yer^  nervous  and  ua* 
eomfoFtable,  for  I  couldn*t  get  the  thoughts  of  the  two  UUIooking  fellows  out  fif 
my  head.  At  last  I  went  to  bed,  but  I  took  care  to  put  my  podcet-book  under 
my  pillow,  and  left  the  candle  lighting.  I  might  as  well  liave  not  gone  to  bed, 
far  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep;  and  I  no  sooner  closed  my  eyes  than  I  fiuicied 
the  chap  with  the  pocket-pistol  was  fumbling  under  my  pillow  for  my  pocket* 
book.  I  continued  tumbling  and  turning  in  this  way,  I  don't  know  bow  long* 
but  I*m  sure  it  could  not  be  far  from  midnight,  when  the  door  opened,  and  what 
was  my  horror  to  see  the  two  desperadoes  entering  on  tip-toe*  They  kK^ed 
about  the  room,  and  one  of  them  stepped  up  to  my  bed-side  and  peered  into 
my  face.  I  pretended,  you  may  be  sure,  to  be  fast  asleep,  but  I  saw  him  plainly 
enough  give  a  knowing  wink  and  a  smile  to  the  otlier,  and  whisper,  *  The  very 
man,  by  Jupiter,  and  he's  fast  asleep.'  He  then  examined  the  window,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  in  the  world  they  intended  to  have  got  away  through  it  after  having 
robbed  me.  The  other  fellow  had  his  back  turned  to  me,  but  1  saw  him  taking 
the  pistol  from  his  breast  and  lay  it  on  the  table.  *■  That  driver  is  a  prime 
lad,'  said  he,  'I  got  a  full  charge  of  the  richt  sort  from  him.'  'That's 
lucky,'  said  the  other,  *  and  now  to  business ;  the  house  is  quiet,  and  'Its  put 
the  time  far  taking  notes.*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  felt  that  the  critical  mo* 
ment  which  was  to  decide  my*' fate  had  arrived.  I  seized  my  pocket-book* 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  flinging  my  inexpressibles  across  my  arm,  I  darted  out 
of  the  door,  which  I  closed  after  me,  and  gained  the  kitchen,  I  know  not 
how,  in  safety.  My  first  notion  was  to  fly  from  the  house,  but  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents,  and  I  would  be  certain  to  lose  my  life  if  I  went 
out  half-naked  in  the  wet  and  cold.  Fortunately  I  saw  a  settle-bed  in 
the  corner  which  was  unoccupied.  I  locked  the  door,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
threw  myself  in  the  settle,  holding  my  pocket-book  in  one  hand  and  my  inex- 
pressibles in  the  other,  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Strange  to  say,  I 
fell  asleep,  in  spite  of  aU  my  endeavours  to  keep  awake.  At  length  X  was 
aroused  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  woman's  voice  calling  out, 
*  The  divil  take  you,  Lanty,  what's  come  over  you  at  all,  to  be  looking  yourself 
in  that-a-way  ?  Open  the  door,  I  tell  you.'  I  rose,  and  found  the  day  had  just 
broken ;  so,  slipping  on  my  inexpressibles,  I  opened  the  door,  and  the  house- 
maid  bolted  in  upon  me.  '  Wisha,  the  divil  take  -~—  Oh,  the  Lord  between  us 
an'  harm !  who  are  you  at  all?'  cried  the  girl,  starting  back.  I  explained  to  her 
that  I  had  come  down  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  as  I  had  a  great  objection  to  occupy 
a  room  with  strangers,  and  oegged  her  to  step  up  to  iSo.  15,  and  fetch  me  my 


my  extraordinary  deliverance  from  the  villains  who,  it  was  plain  enoueh,  had 
decamped  before  any  one  was  stirring,  having  the  fear  of  the  bridewelf  before 
their  eyes.  I  returned  to  the  room  and  finished  my  sleep ;  but  I  thought  it  the 
wisest  course  to  say  nothing  about  what  happened  in  the  night,  as  the  landlord 
might  say  I  was  injuring  his  house,  and  bring  me  into  trouble.  And  now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  this  was  a  very 
singular  adventure." 

During  Mr.  Tupps's  narrative,  his  auditory  were  all  attention;  but  had  any  one 
looked  at  Bishop  or  myself  they  would  have  seen  amazement  depicted  on  every 
feature  of  our  faces.  Jack  now  advanced  towards  Mr.  Tupps,  and*  beokoning 
me  foiward,  we  stood  before  him.  Looking  ^^edly  in  hjs  face,  Jaok  said, 
**  ^rAjt  Mr.  Tapps,  did  veu  ever  see  us  before  ?**  The  little  man  l«ebed  hiB|^ 
and  bewilderedly  in  our  jfaces.  At  length  he  said,  **  Well,  I'm  blest  now — no,  it 
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can*t  be — yea,  it  Ls.   Why,  upon  my  credit,  you  are  veiy  like  the  fellows — ahem ! 


men^  I  really  did  not  know  you  were  present ;  besides,  you  had  terrible  beards 
and  whiskers  then,  and  you  wore  no  shirt-collars.  But,  indeed,  I  can't  under- 
stand the  thing  at  all.  were  you  not  really  highwaymen?"  **Pray,  sir,  say 
that  again,"  said  Jack,  lookin?  most  comically  ferocious  ;  ''  I  did  not  exactly 
hear  the  word  you  made  use  of."  "Nay,  sir,  1  mean  no  offence,  I  assure  you ; 
but,  perhaps,  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the  matter,  for  I'm  blest  if  I  know 
what  to  thmk."  "  That's  easily  done-  My  friend  and  mj'self  were  making  the 
tour  of  the  western  counties  on  foot,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  your 
car,  so  as  to  get  a  '  lift '  into  Ballybeg.  The  only  room  left  at  the  inn  was  the 
one  in  which  we  were  all  put,  and  having  paid  our  bill  at  night,  we  were  off  in 
the  morning  by  daybreak.  I  confess  we  were  quite  unable  to  account  for  your 
bolting  so  suddenly  out  of  the  room,  but  we  thought  you  had  been  asleep,  and 
had  gone  out  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism."  '*  Well,  well,  but  what  do  you 
say  about  your  conversation  with  the  car-driver  ?"  "  Why,  he  was  complaining 
that  you  declined  to  give  him  any  gratuity."  *'  And  so  1  did,  because  he  took 
you  up  without  my  leave.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  driver  had 
given  you  a  charge  of  the  right  sort  ?"  "  Oh,  the  fellow  was  grateful  for  a  few 
shillings  we  gave  nim,  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  filling  my  '  pocket-pistol '  with 
some  genuine  potheen  whiskey."  ''Dear,  dearl  how  strange.  Well,  there's 
but  one  thins  more  which,  if  you  can  clear  up,  I  shall  admit  that  I  wronged 
you.  Why  did  you  say  that  it  was  just  the  time  for  taking  notes?  Can  you 
deny  that  you  said  these  very  words,  sir?"  "Hal  ha  I  ha  I"  shouted  Bishop, 
"Mr.  Slingsby  must  explain  that  to  you;  he  is  answerable  for  having  nnken- 
nelled  you."  "That  I  will,"  said  I.  "You  must  know,  sir,  that  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal  of  our  tour,  and^nade  it  a  practice  to  note  down 
whatever  had  occurred  to  us  worthy  of  remark  during  the  day.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Tupps,  you  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  diary  that  night." 

The  shame  and  confusion  of  Mr.  Tupps  was  now  complete.  I  thought  he 
would  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  At  length  Unde  Saul,  in  pity  to  his  sufferings, 
came  to  the  rescue.  **  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Tupps,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at 
your  having  fallen  into  the  mistake  you  did.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been 
very  much  mghtened  if  I  were  in  your  place.  You  showed  admirable  presence 
of  mind  to  decamp  with  your  baggage,  and  in  ^ood  order.  And  now  I  will  give 
you  a  song  myself,  and  you  must  all  fill  your  glasses  to  pledge  me  in  the  toasts 
and  join  in  the  chorus." 

I. 

Here's  to  those  round  our  bosoms  entwining. 

The  sun-light  of  life's  cloudy  sky — 
Woman's  smile,  and  the  light  ever  shining 

That  flashes  from  beauty's  bright  eye. 
Her  glance,  like  yon  bright  ray,  which  beaming 

Illumines  our  goblet  to  night, 
Shines  down  o'er  life's  tide  d&rkly  streaming, 

And  soon  it  runs  sparkling  in  light. 

CHOBUS. 

Here's  to  those  round  our  bosoms  entwining. 
Woman's  smUc,  woman's  eye  brightly  shining ; 
Lon^may  love's  rosy  fetters,  entwimng. 
Be  wound  round  our  hearts,  as  to-night. 

n. 

Here's  to  those  we  see  smiling  around  us 

To  night  o'er  our  deep-flowing  bowl, 
To  whom  friendship  has  sacredly  bound  us ; 

Here's  to  each  dear-loved  friend  of  our  soul 
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Yes,  the  friends  that  still  fondly  will  cheer  us. 

Like  moon-beams  when  sinks  the  sun*s  ray. 
When  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  draws  near  us. 

And  the  sunshine  of  Vive  fades  away. 

CHORUS. 

Here's  to  those  we  see  smiling  around  us ; 
To  whom  friendship  has  sacr^ly  bound  us ; 
When  the  dark  night  of  sorrow  has  found  us. 
May  we  still  find  them  true  as  to-day. 

m. 

Here's  to  those  in  climes  distant  delaying. 

Bright  gems  from  our  crown  rent  away ; 
May  their  spirits  still  round  us  be  straying. 

Till  Uiey  cheer  us  again  with  their  ray. 
Not  in  sadness,  but  hof>e,  o'er  the  number 

Of  the  fond  and  the  true  that  have  died. 
Breathe  one  sigh — may  they  wake  from  their  slumber. 

To  find  us  once  more  by  their  side  I 

CHORUS. 

Here's  joy  to  the  bright  eyes  that  cheer  us ; 
And  a  pledge  to  the  friends  that  are  near  us ; 
Fond  remembrance  for  those  who  can't  hear  us. 
And  a  sigh  o'er  the  true  that  have  died  I 

So  ended  our  "  Allhallow-E'eit,"  and  I  am  again  at  home  in  my  sanctum ;  and 
as  it  is  ''just  the  time  for  taking  notes,"  I  have  indicted  this  somewhat  lengthy 
epistle  to  you,  dear  Anthony,  to  show  you  that  there  is  some  remnant  of  the  good 
Old  fashions  still  lingering  amongst  us.  And  now  good  ni^ht — I  might  almost  say 
good  morning ;  for  the  hand  of  Uie  dial  is  close  to  midnight.  I  wish  you  and 
Maga  a  happy  November. 

Thine,  as  always,  dear  Anthony, 

JOMATHAM  FbEKX  SuKCSBT. 

To  Anthon/  FOpUr,  Eiq. 
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ALIfOir.^ 


It  it  6Ter  the  fate  ofgemos  to  be  in  ad« 
vaaoe  of  its  age— too  often  to  be  reward- 
ed  only  bj  ita  neglect  or  its  censures. 
Galileo  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  no  unapt  type  of  high  intellect 
penocnted  by  Uie  aull-sighted  roanr. 
When  Dirine  wisdom  often  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing  on  earth,  genius  in  the 
creature  cannot  look  to  fare  better. 
**  Go  up,  bald  head  1**  has  not  seldom 
been  the  cry  of  the  would-bo  wise  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  it  was  of  the  children 
of  IsraeL  Disasters  have  come  upon 
nations,  ruin  to  empires,  not  because 
there  was  no  voice  to  warn,  but  no 
wish  to  listen— not  from  the  absence 
of  wisdom,  but  from  its  neglect.  Who 
listened  to  Demosthenes,  when  ho 
Mrovi*  to  save  Athens  from  her  blind- 
m*«9  ?  Did  not  six  generations  neglect 
Uh*  warnings  of  the  great  Sobieski,  ere 
IN>land  fell  f  Who  listened  to  Burke, 
when  with  prophetic  eye  he  scanned 
tht*  future  of  tnu  French  Revolution, 
aiid  in  the  brilliance  of  the  meteor 
b(>beld  the  ^thering  of  the  storm? 
Yet  Burke  lived  to  hear  his  elogo  be- 

fun,  and  posterity  has  completed  it 
Nations  live  faster,  as  well  as  longer, 
now  than  in  amicnt  times;  the  in- 
creased  vigour  of  the  species  hurries 
oo  society  from  stage  to  stage  ;  and 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  disaster  fol- 
lows  error,  and  retribution  crime,  we 
not  only  behold  the  means  by  which 
Providttice  now  preserves  the  nations 
by  purifying  them,  but  by  which  wis- 
dom and  virtue  are  rewaided^  folly  and 


passion  punished,  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation.  An  errinj^  people 
now  no  longer  escapes  misery  by 
handing  it  over  to  posterity ;  the  inu 
poster  or  deluder  rarely  reaches  his 
grave  unmasked ;  the  Present  seldom 
bequeathes  a  golden  idol  which  the 
Future  finds  to  be  brass.  This  is  a 
comforting  assurance  to  the  honest  and 
wise,  a  benefit  to  the  species,  a  terror 
to  evil-doeriy  a  waminj^  to  fools.  The 
day  of  dupes,  the  reign  of  folly,  is 
dK>rteii«l,  ud  if  men  sUn  jto  ^«tr.]r 
(as  assuredly  they  ever  will)  it  will  not 
be  fVom  the  mists  of  ignorance,  but 
from  the  allurements  of  passion.  Time, 
now-a-days,  speedily  winnows  error 
from  truth,  and  falsifies  theories  and 
predictions  in  the  lifetime  of  their 
authors. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  for 
genius  than  to  detect  in  their  secret 
Hprings  the  issues  of  future  events. 
This  can  only  be  attempted  after  scan, 
ning  keenly  and  widely  (he  pa^es  of 
history,  and  generalising  from  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  workings  of  human 
passion ;  and  the  attempt  is  never  suc- 
cessful, save  whun  seconde<l  by  tran- 
loendent  natural  abilities.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  reprinting  of  Mr,  Alison's 
political  essays  proves  that  he  pos. 
sesses  this  prescient  faculty  in  a  very 
high  degree  ;  and  when  we  examine 
them  in  detail,  the  coincidence  of 
events  with  his  preilictions  is  marveU 
knis.  The  fact  that  all  these  essays 
were  written  for  the  monthly  press, 


*  1.  **  History  of  Earop%  from  Um  Commtoetmcnt  of  ths  Frtnch  HsvoIoImo  fai  1 789,  to 
tSe  RatContuNi  of  the  Boorboo*  ia  1816.**  By  ArebilMU  AUiOtt,  LL.D.  Foortow  Vols.  8vo. 
WiiJi  Portnuts.     Edinlmrgfa  and  Londoa:  1849-60. 

t  ••  E«ssy«,  PbUttaU  sod  lliM«lUii«Nis.'*  By  ArehlbsU  AUsoo,  LUD.  8  vob.  8vo. 
Kdmbafgli  Md  London :  1860. 
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most  of  them  of  course  hastily',  still 
further  heightens  our  admiration  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  Tiews  and  the 
ability  with  which  the^  are  developed. 
We  have  nothing  similar  in  our  lan- 
guage :  they  stand  forth  alone  in  the 
world  of  letters.  We  have  recently 
had  reprints  of  critical  and  historical 
essays  of  first-rate  excellence,  but  in 
the  department  of  politics,  not  one. 
Among  the  published  selections  of 
articles  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
no  series  of  political  essays  has  found 
a  place.  Praised  to  the  skies  on  their 
first  appearance,  not  unfrequently 
changing  the  politics  of  Grovemment, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  left  be- 
hind hf  the  nurch  of  the  world.  Time 
has  weighed  them  in  his  balance,  and 
found  them  wanting. 

"  Open  one  of  the  political  essays  of  the 
Blae  and  Yellow,  which  were  read  and  ad- 
mired by  all  the  world  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  what  do  you  find  ?  Load  declama- 
tions against  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
emphatic  assertions  of  the  inability  of  Eng- 
land to  contend  at  land  with  the  conqueror 
of  Continental  Europe ;  continual  reproaches 
of  incapacity  against  the  Ministry  who 
were  preparing  the  liberation  of  Spain  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  ceaseless  assertions 
that  the  misery  of  Ireland  was  entirely 
owing  to  misgovemment — that  nothing  but 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  Protestant  Church  were  required  to 
make  that  island  the  most  happy,  loyal,  and 
contented  realm,  and  its  Celtic  inhabitants 
the  most  industrious  and  well-conditioned 
in  Europe;  loud  denunciations  that  the 
power  of  the  Crown  had  *  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished ;'  lamen- 
tations on  the  evidently  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  tlie  liberties  of  England,  under  the 
combined  action  of  a  gigantic  war  expendi- 
ture and  a  corrupt  sellish  oligarchy  ;  strong 
recommendations  of  the  speedy  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies,  as  the 
only  mode  of  enabling  our  planters  to  com- 
pete with  the  efforts  of  slave  sugar-states. 
Time  has  enabled  the  world  to  estimate  these 
doctrines  at  their  true  value;  and  amidst 
great  efiforta  at  bolstering  them  up,  subse- 
quent times  have  quietly  consigned  them  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."* 

Besides  their  prescient  sagacity,  what 
Is  well  worthy  of  remark  m  Mr.  Ali- 
son's political  essays,  is  their  eminent- 
ly practical  nature.  Not  a  plan  which 
he  proposes,  not  a  remedy  which  he  sug- 
gests, but  bears  the  stamp  of  efficacy  and 


simplicity.  Well  versed  in  the  affiiirs 
of  men  and  in  the  functions  of  civil 
administration,  no  crude  theory  or 
speculative  plan  escapes  him  ;  and  he 
makes  his  views  as  intelligible  to  others 
as  they  are  manifest  to  mmself.  One 
would  think  he  had  been  Premier  for 
as  long  a  period  aa  he  has  been  Sheriff* 
^-althou^h,  in  these  days,  we  fear  thb  is 
but  a  doubtful  compliment.  Of  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
government  and  the  actual  state  of  the 
nation,  these  volumes  furnish  r^undan  t 
proof.  Not  to  mention  his  splendid  es> 
says  on  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the 
British  Constitution — as  to  the  sagacity 
of  which  the  last  eighteen  years  have 
been  one  long  sad  commentary — ^we 
would  say  to  a  sceptic,  look  at  his 
article  on  Crime  and  Transportation. 
Does  he  not  lay  bare  the  fearful  pro- 
gress of  crime  amongst  us  as  with  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist,  and  probe 
the  devouring  gangrene  with  the  skill 
of  a  Cooper?  When  and  how  has 
Government,  with  all  its  gigantic  aid 
from  commissions  and  committees,  ever 
attempted  to  legislate  for  this  mon- 
ster  malady  ?  The  attempt  has  never 
been  seriously  made.  Arrest  it  by 
secular  education  1— as  well  arrest  the 
Thames  with  sand.  The  spectacle  of 
crime  multiplying  ten  times  faster  than 
the  population,  and  every  seventh  per. 
son  m  these  islands  a  pauper,  hanging 
a  dead  weight  on  the  arm  of  Industry, 
should  rouse  one  and  all  to  the  porten- 
tons  aspect  of  the  future.  He  who  can 
read  tnat  essay,  and  still  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  crime  accumulating  in  the  heart 
of  the  State,  and  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  its  prosperity,  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead ;  he  who  can  imagine  a  simpler 
or  more  effectual  scries  of  alleviations 
than  is  there  set  forth,  had  better  di- 
vulge it.  Or  look  at  his  essay  on 
Direct  Taxation.  Could  the  present 
errors  of  the  income-tax  be  more  con- 
vincingly  exposed,  or  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  sYStom  more  clearly  ex- 
plained ?  What  a  depth  of  sagacity, 
what  a  practical  knowledge  of  politics 
and  human  nature,  in  his  reasons  for 
extending  the  property-tax  to  a  lower 
class  than  it  now  affects ! — ^not  merely 
for  justice-sake,  as  at  present  all  pro- 
perty under  £200  a-year  is  virtually 
exempted ;   not  for  the  sake  of  any 
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great  addition  to  the  rerenue»  but  in 
order  to  interest  the  majority  of  the 
nation  in  oppowig  Us  undue  extension. 
Without  such  a  safeguard,  he  savsi 
and  says  most  truly«  this  tax  will  be- 
come an  insidious  engine  of  confisca- 
tion. The  Ten-pounaerSf  paying  no- 
thing to  it,  will  selfishly  urge  on  its 
progressive  increase,  till  the  whole 
landed  aristocracy  will  be  despoiled  to 
gratify  the  urban  constituencies.  He 
shows  how  this  tax  ought  to  be  lowered 
one-half  upon  income,  and  suggests  a 
feasible  plan  for  the  delicate  operation 
of  rating  professional  men.  He  shows 
how  heavily  the  present  tax  bears  upon 
landlords  and  the  agricultural  classe^-^ 
among  other  reasons,  because  they  can* 
not  possibly  conceal  their  revenue ;  while 
commercial  men  and  capitalists  can  do 
so  readily,  and  actually  do  so  to  an 
enormous  extent.  His  words  are  es- 
pecially  worthy  of  attention  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  when  the  removal  of  the 
Income  Tax  is  about  to  be  discussed 
in  parliament,  and  when  our  whole 
system  of  taxation  imperatively  calls 
for  reconsideration,  and  are-adiustment 
of  its  burdens.  Finally-,  look  at',  al* 
most  the  last  article  in  his  third  volume, 
'*  Free-Trade  Finance  and  Reform," 
dated  April  and  Mav,  1850.  Could 
there  be  an  abler  elucidation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  or  a  more 
crushing  exposure  of  the  numberless 
errors  and  flimsy  fallacies  of  the  Whig 
Ministry?  We  would  gladly  transcribe, 
for  the  enlightenment  and  discomfi- 
ture of  that  owlish  party,  his  gra> 
phic  picture  of  the  prostration  of  Bri- 
tain under  Liberal  misgovemment. 
But  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
extracted,  and  will  not  bear  curtail, 
ment.  **  Future  ages,"  he  says,  in  con- 
eluding  it,  *'  will  ask  what  were  tlie  de- 
vastating wars,  the  stunning  calamities, 
the  loss  of  provinces,  the  severance  of 
colonies,  which  inflicted  such  deep  and 
irremediable  wounds  on  the  British 
nation,  during  these  memorable  pe- 
riods ;  and  they  will  be  answered,  it 
was  thirty  years  of  unbroken  peace  at 
home,  a  series  of  brilliant  colonial 
conauests  abroad,  and  onb  ststbm." 
We  likewise  pass  over,  with  regret,  his 
counter.picture  of  what  we  mimit  have 
been  under  otiier  government,  m  order 
to  make  room  for  a  warning  that 
should  interest  even  the  dullest  ear. 


"To  the  modem  mien  of  the  British 
natioD,  to  the  oonstitnents  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  bay 
cheap  and  to  tell  dear  is  the  great  object  of 
ambition.  They  have  gained  the  first — let 
them  see  whether  they  will  secure  the  last 
Let  them  see  whether,  amidst  the  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  the  declining  cir- 
cumstances of  all  trades  which  are  exposed 
to  the  efi^s  of  foreign  oompetitioD,  they, 
the  Meller§  of  commodities,  wUl  make  thdr 
fortunes.  If  they  do,  it  will  be  a  new  era  in 
society ;  for  it  will  be  one  m  wliich  the  trad- 
ing class  amass  riches  in  coosequenoe  of  the 
ruin  of  their  customers. 

"  There  is  no  monitor,  however,  to  nations 
as  to  individuals,  like  sufiering.  Let  Free 
Trade,  therefore,  have  a  fan:  tiiaL  Let  the 
shopkeepers  see  what  benefit  they  are  likely 
practically  to  gain  by  the  ruin  of  their  cus- 
tomers. They  have  the  government  in  their 
hands,  for  they  have  the  appointment  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tha 
agricultural  interest,  the  colonies,  the  ship- 
ping interest,  the  small  manufacturer,  are,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  disfranchised.  Let  the 
trading  classes,  then,  feel  the  effects  of  their 
own  measure.  These  will  be  such  that  they 
cannot  continue.  Ere  long  a  change  of 
policy,  and  probably  of  rulers,  will  be  forced 
upon  Government  by  the  universal  cry  of 
suffering.  But  let  them  recollect  that  it  is 
their  measures  which  are  now  upon  trial  { 
that  theirs  will  be  the  responsibility  if  they 
fkil ;  and  that,  if  the  empire  be  dismembered 
and  the  national  independence  lost,  theirs 
will  be  the  present  loss,  and  theirs  the  eternal 
influny.*'* 

The  whole  essay  is  a  prooif  that  w0 
have  "  fallen  upon  evil  oays,'* — a  me- 
lancholy confirmation  of  the  saying  of 
the  old  senator,  when  he  sent  his  youth- 
ful heir  one  day  to  the  council  board^^ 
''My  son,  I  would  have  you  learn tmYA 
how  little  wisdom  a  great  nation  may  be 
governed  r* 

But  circumscribed  as  we  are  in  our 
limits,  it  is  less  Mr.  Alison's  politics 
that  we  mean  to  review,  than  the  sene- 
ral  character  of  his  writings,  and  hia 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  opinion*  We 
find  these  fully  developed  m  the  recent 
issue  of  his  History  and  Essays ;  so  that 
we  need  not  enter  upon  any  examina- 
tion of  his  brilliant  "  Military  Life  of 
Marlborough,"  and  various  works  oil 
social  and  political  economy,  further 
than  to  state  that  thev  all  bear  the  same 
impress  of  profound  reflection  and  vi- 
vid and  vigorous  thought.  His  Essaja 
are  a  splendid  supplement  to  his  His- 
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tory,  and  the  two  combined  exhibit  his 
intellect  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty. 
Thou^  the  hitter  work>  constructed 
for  immortality,  will  ever  surpass  its 
successor  in  general  favouri  because 
treating  of  a  subject  of  permanent  and 
universal  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  which  the  palm  is  due  for  intrinsic 
excellence.     Our  own  taste  inclines  us 
at  present  to  prefer  the  Essays — perhaps 
because  they  possess  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, which  frequent  perusal  has  taken 
from  his  greater  work.     But  in  this 
we  rather  mdicate  a  predilection  than 
offer  an  opinion.     If  magnitude  of  con. 
ception  and  talent  in  the  execution 
awaken  our  admiration  in  the  History, 
the  variety  of  natural  gifls  and  extent 
of  acquired  knowledge  will  no  less  sur- 
prise  us  in  the  Essays.     Surpassing 
those  of  Jeffrey — who,  not  widely  learn, 
ed,  seldom  original,  moreover  never 
gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  is  in  ear- 
nest, or  deeply  impressed  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  uidike  those  of  Sidney  Smith, 
vrhose  vigorous  and  sparkling  wit  was 
chiefly  expended  on  topics  of  ephemeral 
interest ;  possessing  all  the  profound 
philosophy  of  Mackintosh,  with  ten 
times  his  pictorial  powers  and  conse* 
quent  popularity ;  rivalling  MacauUy 
himself  in  ancient  and  modern  lore, 
but  inferior  to  him  in  condensation 
of  ideas  and  arrangement  of  details, 
Alison  surpasses  him  in  the  variety 
and  grandeur  of  the  subjects  he  dis- 
cusses, and  in  the  elevation  of  mind 
and  grasp  of  intellect  with  which  he 
treats  them.    In  some  respects  these 
two  great  writers  are  remarkable  con- 
trasts.    Macaulay,  supreme  in  minia^ 
ture -painting,  exquisite  in  the  selection 
and  use  of  his  colours  and  in  the  ma- 
najg;ement  of  details,  is  unrivalled  in  the 
Historical  Essay,  or  in  delineating  a 
memorable  event  or  a  particular  era. 
Alison,  excelling  in  breadth  and  gran- 
deur  of  style,  negligent  of  details,  yet 
guided  by  exquisite  art,  is  supreme  on 
the  extended  canvas  of  Historv.     AH. 
son  is  a  Michael  Angelo,  without  his 
gloom ;  Macaulay  combines  the  beauty 
of  Raphael  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
Dutch  school     The  erudition  of  both 
is  amazing;  but  Alison's  is  the  more 
varied.     The  style   of  the  latter  is 
free,  flowing,  vigorous ;  of  the  former, 
elegant  exceedingly,  but  marked  with 
care.    Both  are  poetic   in  tempera- 
ment—both at  times  rise  to  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence ;  but  in  earnestness 
»nd  power  the  palm  rests  with  Alison* 


Macaulay  addresseshimselfto  theevei^'- 
da^  world ;  Alison  to  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  our  nature.  The  former  uses 
gossip  frequently  and  systematically « 
to  give  piquancy  to  his  narrative;  Ali- 
son rarely,  and  only  to  depict  charac- 
ter. No  historian  represents,  in  aa 
equal  degree  with  Macaulay,  the  ave- 
rage ideas,  feelings,  and  political  wants 
of  the  English  people ;  he  hits,  without 
falling  hehiw  or  flying  beyond,  the  po- 
pular mark ;  and  his  admirable  sense 
and  tact,  and  clear,  business-like,  yet 
brilliant  style,  confer  on  his  works  un- 
bounded popularity.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Present ;  Alison  is  the 
advocate  of  the  Future. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  in  those  days, 
for  a  man  to  work  out  for  himself  fame 
as  a  first-class  author.  The  great  works 
of  former  genius  overshadow  aU  medi- 
ocre  attempts  at  immortality ;  and  the 
public  is  ever  chary  of  placing  a  new  sta- 
tue in  their  temple  of  Hieh  Axi,  Amus. 
ing  works  rise  into  noticelike  soap-belk, 
and  elow  for  their  day  in  the  rain- 
bow  hues  of  popular  favour ;  but  ele- 
vated works,  which  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  an  eternity  of  fame,  encounter  a 
very  different  reception.  Whenever 
such  an  out  Ccesar  out  mtUus  appears, 
he  is  received  with  the  cold  eye  of  dis- 
trust.  Reputations  already  made  are 
endangered,  old  opinions  threatened 
with  subversion.  Critics  fear  to  err ; 
and  it  is  safer  to  censure  than  to  eulo- 
gise— ^to  point  out  blemishes,  than  give 
verdict  on  the  whole  performance.  In 
such  cases,  the  public  never  dissent 
from  the  critics  at  fait ;  and,  laudatore$ 
prateriti,  are  always  ready  to  back  their 
censures  and  unfavourable  compari- 
sons. Mr.  Alison,  when  the  first  vo- 
lumes of  his  HistoiT  appeared,  was  a 
man  unknown  to  public  fame.  Though 
a  staunch  Conservative,  his  name  was 
not  identified  with  that  of  his  party. 
No  party  organs  praised  his  work 
while  yet  in  embryo — no  flourish  of 
trumpets  hailed  its  debfit.  It  did  not 
spare  the  errors  of  his  own  party,  and 
it  was  felt  as  a  mortal  stroke  by  his 
opponents.  He  wrote,  too,  against  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  was  during  the 
fervour  of  Reform  that  the  early  vo- 
lumes of  his  Conservative  History  ap- 
peared ;  and  both  then  and  since,  his 
opinions  have  run  counter  to  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  Indepen- 
dent  in  spirit  and  conscious  or  hb 
powers,  he  did  not  surrender  one  iota 
of  his  convictions  for  the  sake  of  catch- 
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mg  the  popular  gales ;  and  he  has  lived 
to  reap  the  recompense.  He  worked 
for  enduring  fame,  and  he  has  obtained 
his  reward  even  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

In  all  his  writings  Mr.  Alison  empha- 
tically condemns  the  time-serving  prin- 
ciple of  expediency,  ever  too  popular 
with  mankind;  and  in  his  History  ne  loses 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  cheer- 
ing truth,  that  national  virtue  ever  tri- 
umphs in  the  end.  His  application  of 
religion  as  a  test  to  the  conduct  alike 
of  nations  and  individuals,  has  been 
called  the  very  salt  of  his  great  work  ; 
and  it  forms  a  sure,  unwavering  guide 
amid  the  mazes  of  conflicting  opinions. 
His  impartialitv  is  unquestioned ;  and 
he  not  only  gives  the  truth,  but  the 
whole  truth.  Everything  has  at  least 
two  sides,  and  Alison  gives  both.  He 
knows  well  that  the  same  man  may  bo 
made  a  villain  or  a  demigod,  the  same 
ace  bo  painted  black  or  white,  and 
with  equal  truth,  by  a  one-sided 
sketcher,  aud  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  reader  ri^ht  is  to  show  him  both 
views.  He  is  of  too  elevated  a  nature 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  gossipry 
of  scandal,  and  has  no  love  for  pulhn^ 
down  the  great  characters  that  stalk 
through  his  pages,  bjr  needlessly  re- 
countmg  theur  peccadilloes.  Frailties 
he  knows  are  everywhere — no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre ;  and  he 
never  makes  his  pages  piquant  with 
scandal  when  he  can  render  thein  ele- 
vating by  noble  examples.  In  his  de- 
lineation of  character,  he  metes  out 
eulogy  and  censure  with  discriminating 
hanoT  There  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
a  grand  impression  to  absorb  all  mi* 
nor  ones,  and  it  is  an  error  into  which 
men  of  warm  feelings,  like  Mr.  Alison, 
are  very  apt  to  fall ;  but  the  care  with 
which  he  avoids  this  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  honourable  to  him.  Such 
calm  discrimination,  indeed,  Ls  indis- 
pensable in  the  delineation  of  real 
life,  where  peculiai'ities  of  the  most 
opposite  description  are  not  un  fre- 
quently found  united  in  the  same  per- 
son.  Human  nature  is  a  bundle  of 
contradictions,  which  the  comprehen- 
sive powers  of  pen  can  ak)ne  depict. 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  brush  or  the 
chisel  fail  in  the  attempt.  They  can 
only  seize  an  hour  of  a  lifetime,  one 
phase  of  the  strangely-changing  soul ; 
and  whoever  represents    living  men 


thus,  represents  them  defectively.  In 
his  dealing  with  such  mixed  chai'ac- 
ters,  Mr.  Alison  follows  the  method  in- 
dicated by  Shakspeare : — "  As  Csesar 
loved  me,  I  wcej)  for  him  ;  as  ho  was 
fortunate,  I  rejoiced  at  it ;  as  he  was  va- 
liant, I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  him.  There  are  tears  for 
his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour 
for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambi^ 
Hon." 

*'  W'c  shall  not,**  says  Mr.  Alison,  in  rv* 
viewing  Macaulay's  History  of  Englaitdy 
"  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  thin  very  remark- 
able production,  adopt  the  not  unoommon 
practice  of  reviewers  on  such  occasions — ^we 
shall  not  pretend  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
details  of  the  subject  than  our  author,  nor 
set  up  the  reading  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
against  the  study  of  half  a  lifetime.  We 
shall  not  imitate  certain  critics  who  look  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pages  for  the  authorities  of 
the  autlior,  and,  having  got  the  due  to  the 
requisite  information,  proceed  to  examine, 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  every  particn-* 
lar  of  his  narrative,  and  make,  in  conse- 
quence, a  vast  display  of  knowledge,  wholly 
derived  from  the  reading  which  be  has  sug- 
gested. We  shall  not  be  so  deluded  as  to 
suppose  we  have  made  a  great  discovery  in 
biography,  becauM  we  have  ascertained  that 
some  Lady  Caroline  of  the  last  generation 
was  bom  on  the  1st  October  1674,  instead 
of  the  8th  February  1675,  as  the  historian, 
with  shameful  negligence  has  affirmed ;  nor 
shall  we  take  credit  to  ourselves  fur  a  jour- 
ney down  to  Hampshire  to  consult  the  parish 
register  on  the  subject.  As  little  shall  we 
in  future  accuse  Macaulay  of  inaccuracy  in 
describing  battles,  because,  on  referring, 
without  mentioning  it,  to  the  militar}*  autho* 
ritics  he  has  quoted,  and  the  page  he  has  re- 
ferred to,  we  have  discovered  that  at  some 
battle,  as  Malplaquet,  Lottum's  men  stood 
on  the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when 
he  Sflvs  thcv  stood  on  the  left :  or  that  Marl- 
borough  dined  on  a  certain  day  at  one  o*clock, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  nt  down, 
as  is  proved  by  incontestable  authority,  till 
half-past  two.  We  shall  leave  such  minute 
and  Lilliputian  criticisms  to  the  minute  and 
Lilliputian  minds  by  whom  alone  they  are 
ever  made.  Mr.  ilacaulay  can  afford  to 
smile  at  all  reviewers  who  affect  to  possess 
more  than  his  own  gigantic  stores  of  infor- 
mation.*'* 

This  18  well  said,  and  doubtles  owes 
not  a  little  of  its  pungency  to  the  wasp- 
ish attacks  with  which  his  own  writings 
have  been  assailed.  All  errors  should 
be  noted  by  reviewers,  both  small  and 
great,  even  for  the  benefit  of  the  au- 
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ihor  himself-oind  snch  criticism  Mr. 
Alison  and  all  worthy  authors  will  hail 
with  satisfaction ;  but  to  infer  general 
inaccuracy  from  casual    error,   is  to 
exemplify  in  sober  life  the  old  fable 
of  the  fault-finding  fly  on  the  cupola 
of  St.  Paul's.*  It  would  have  been  more 
than  human,  if  so  extensive  a  work  as 
Mr.  Alison's  History  had  been  immacu- 
late— if  no  slip  of  the  memory  or  pen 
had  occurred  during  its  composition ; 
but  every  successive  edition  nas  been 
weeding  them  out;  and  this  present 
edition  may  challenge  the  closest  scru- 
tiny  to  detect  even  a  trivial  error.     It 
is  after  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  pains- 
taking comparison  with  earlier  edi- 
tions^  that  we  thus  speak  in  its  favour. 
New  authorities,    such   as   the  Me- 
moirs of  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine's 
Girondins,  the  concluding  volumes  of 
Thiers*  History,  &c.,  have  been  con- 
sulted ; — ^fresh  maps  have  been  added 
to  the  magnificent  atlas  which  illus- 
trates the  work,  and  a  gallery  of  beau- 
tiful and  authentic   portraits  adorns 
it  pages ; — ^many  of  the  battle-scenes 
have  been  retouchcd,f  and  additional 
light  thrown  on  that  most  puzzling  of 
great  engagements,  the  battle  of  W  a- 
terloo.      The  index  continues  in  its 
former  state  of  perfection ;  and  a  noble 
chapter  of  Concluding  Reflections  has 
been  added,  which  closes  the  History 
with  profound  and  original  observa- 
tions on  the  grand  features  of  national 
politiiss  and  the  general  progress  of 
mankind. 

Many  illustrious  men  have  neglect- 
ed their  genius  in  youth — many  more 
do  not  become  aware  of  possessing  it 
till  that  fleeting  seed-time  of  future 
glory  is  past  for  ever.  *'Amid  my 
vast  and  loilv  aspirations,"  says  La- 
martine,  "  the  penalty  of  a  wasted 
youth  overtook  me.  Adieu,  then,  to 
the  dreams  of  genius — to  the  aspira- 


rations   of  intell6ctnal   enjoyment!*' 
Many  a  gifted  heart  has  sighed  the 
same  sad  sigh ;  many  a  noble  nature 
has  walked  to  his  grave  in  sackcloth, 
for  one  brief  dallying  in  the  bowers  of 
Circe — ^for  one  short  sleep  in  the  Castle 
of  Indolence.     B  u  t  no  such  echo  of  re- 
gret can  check  the  aspirations  of  our 
author.     Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  in  all  that  relates  to  lofly 
religious    feeling  and  the  admiration 
of  art,  and  in  not  a  little  conceminjj 
the  grand  questions  of  national  poli- 
tics, his  youth  was  well  tended ;  and 
almost  ere  he  emerged  from  that  gold- 
en dreamy  period,  he  had  embarked  on 
the  undertaking  which  was  to  be  the 
mission  of  his  hfe,  his  passport  to  im- 
mortal fame.      Among  the  dazzling 
and   dazzled   crowd  whom,  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
m  1814  had  attracted  to  the  French 
metropolis,  was  a  young  Englishman, 
who,  hurrying  from  his  paternal  roof, 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  mag- 
nificent pageants  which  rendered  me- 
morable the  residence  of  the  Allied  So- 
vereigns and  armies  in  Paris.  Napoleon 
hadf{Qlen,  the  last  act  of  the  revolution- 
ary drama  seemed  to  have  closed ;  and 
on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  assembled 
Europe  and  repentant  France  joined 
in  the  obsequies  of  its    earliest   vic- 
tims and  holiest  martyrs.    It  was  in 
the  midst  of  those  heart-stirring  scenes^ 
that  the  first  inspiration  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  momentous  period  then 
seemingly  closed,  entered  the  throbbing 
breast  of  that  English  youth — and  that 
youth  was  Alison.  Ten  years  of  travel, 
meditation,  and  research  followed ;  du- 
ring which  the  eve  and  the  ear  alike 
gathered  materials  for  his  great  under- 
taking, and  the  mind  was  expanding 
its  gifted  powers  preparatory  to  mould- 
ing these  materials  in  a  form  worthy  of 
the  great  events  to  be  narrated,  and  of 


*  Mr.  Alison,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  easays  on  Art,  when  remarking  that  the  tendency  of 
genius  is  to  beget  genius  in  others,  quotes  illustratively  the  instance  of  the  youthful 
Correggio,  who,  on  beholding  the  works  of  the  "  Caracci,"  exclaimed,  "  I,  too,  am  a  painter  !** 
The  works  of  Raphael  we  think  it  should  have  been,  for  Correggio  lived  before  the  Cancel. 
The  value  of  the  illustration,  of  oourse,  is  no  ways  affected  by  Uiis  slip ;  but  what  a  theme 
for  vituperation  it  may  yet  fumish  to  some  of  his  critics  I  The  puny  attacks  of  some 
of  these  gentlemen  remind  one  of  gnats  trying  to  sting  an  elephant ;  and  their  frequency  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  maxim  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *'  whoever  attacks  estab- 
lished reputations,  is  certain  to  find  readers."  A  recent  writer  on  *'  Alison's  Fallacies  about 
the  Fall  of  Rome,*'  winds  up  a  flimsy  and  vainglorious  article  by  remarking,  that  perhapt  he 
had  been  wasting  space  in  disproving  Mr,  Alison's  classical  knowledge  I  If  the  above  slip 
had  caught  his  eye,  he  woidd  doubtless  have  demonstrated,  with  equal  "  logic, ^'  that  our 
author  knows  no  more  about  Art  than  a  bagman ! 

t  Th«  account  of  the  battle  of  Bautzea  might  still  be  improved. 
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the  high  conception  which  the  youth 
longedto  realise.  Other  fifteen  years 
of  composition  were  required  ere  the 
History  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  noble  genius  of  its  author  awaken, 
ed  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  unre- 
flecting ears,  we  attribute  much  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Alison's  History  to  his 
imaginative  powers.  In  a  Toluminous 
work,  where  a  thousand  trivial  occur- 
rences must  be  recounted,  and  many 
dry  subjects  discussed,  it  is  imagina- 
tion alone  that  can  carry  the  reader 
throu|;h  the  mass  of  details  —  that 
can  float  Truth  down  the  flood  of 
Time.  It  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
imagination  to  clothe  whatever  it 
touches  with  beauty,  yet  without  de- 
rogating from  reality.  The  sunbeam 
adorns  the  spray  of  the  waterfall  with 
rainbow  hues,  without  altering  its  na- 
ture ;  the  author  may  paint  his  subject 
in  lively  colours  without  injuring  the 
justness  of  the  outline.  '*  We  cannot 
too  of\;cn  repeat,"  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  *'that  imagination,  far  from 
being  an  enemy  to  truth,  brings  it  out 
more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  the  highest 
quality  of  art ;  and  it  is  of  as  much 
use  to  the  historian  as  to  the  writer  of 
romance :  nay  more,  for  with  the  lat- 
ter, dry  matter  can  be  rejected — with 
the  former,  it  must  be  retained  and 
made  interesting.  This  is  the  great 
difficulty  in  large  histories — the  nar- 
rative must  be  made  interesting,  yet 
kept  real.  Without  this,  the  utmost 
powers  of  intellect  and  research  wiU 
be  displayed  in  vain — wisdom  that 
nobody  reads  is  lost. 

But  more  than  this  is  requisite  to 
the  successful  writing  of  history :  Art 
must  mould  the  materials  which  re- 
search has  collected  and  imagination 
adorned.  The  principles  of  propor- 
tion must  be  steadily  kept  in  view; 
otherwise  sameness  will  weary,  pro- 
gress be  unmarke<l,  and  the  reader 
be  perplexed  to  discern  what  is  tri- 
vial from  what  is  important.  If  equal 
light  be  thrown  upon  all  parts  of  a 
picture,  the  eflfect  is  ruined.  It  is 
this  fault  which  mars  the  vreat  histo- 
rians of  France.  The  justly  celebrat- 
ed writers  of  the  graphic  school  of 
History,  which  arose  m  that  country 
after  the  Revolution,  have,  almost 
without  exception,  fallen  into^  this 
mistake.  In  the  efibrt  to  avoid  the 
tame  apathetic  narrative  of  former 


historians,  they  have  glided  uncon- 
sciously into  the  opposite  error ;  in  the 
desire  to  be  interesting  andpicturesqne, 
they  have  finished  all  parts  with  the 
same  minuteness,  and  have  thus  de- 
stroyed the  perspective.  Look  at 
Micnelet,  and  even  the  great  Sismondi. 
Their  narrative  is  admirably  clear  and 
graphic,  but  there  is  a  want  of  subordi- 
nation and  exaltation  of  events :  all  are 
treated  in  the  same  minute  careful 
style.  Or  else,  in  the  author's  desire  to 
be  truthful  and  truthfuUlike,  he  quotes 
largely  from  old  chronicles  or  modern 
state  papers,  and  smothers  the  interest 
of  his  narrative  by  a  mass  of  foreign 
matter.  Of  the  liiirty  volumes  of  Mi- 
chelet*s  JERstoire  des  Fremcais,  about 
one-half  are  taken  up  with  quotations 
of  this  kind,  an  error  which  not  only 
clogs  the  narrative,  but  breaks  the 
unity  of  the  performance.  Look  at 
Thiers.  In  describing  the  circumstances 
of  the  Tennis-court  Oath — the  locking 
of  the  Assembly  doors  against  the  de- 
puties— the  conduct  of  the  captain  on 
guard — the  deputies'  intentions  of 
forcing  from  him  the  pass-word,  and 
the  very  proper  advice  of  BaiUy  to 
let  the  good-natured  fellow  alone — all 
are  given  so  minutely  as  to  make  them 
appear  of  as  much  historical  importance 
as  the  taking  of  the  oath  itself.  In  his- 
tory, the  general  thread  of  the  nar- 
rative should  be  (as  it  always  is  in 
Hume  and  in  the  old  Classic  his- 
torians) clear  but  unambitious — it 
must  be  kept  in  the  shade ;  events  of 
secondary  importance  must  rise  into 
half  light ;  while  a  flood  of  radiance 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  grand 
crises  of  the  history.     It  is  on  such 

Earts  that  the  author  should  lavish  his 
ighest  powers,  and  on  such  only.  He 
must  know  not  only  where  to  be  pro- 
digal of  his  genius,  but  where  to  re- 
frain. 

On  our  first  perusal  of  the  History, 
we  were  astonisned  at  the  efiect  it  pro* 
duced  on  us ;  it  had  all  the  charm  of 
romance,  as  well  as  the  durable  interest 
of  history.  The  soul  of  the  poet  was 
felt  in  its  scenes  of  grandeur  or  misfor- 
tune ;  the  hand  of  the  painter  sketch- 
ed the  thrilling  ad^'uncts  of  the  battle- 
field ;  the  spint  of'^the  soldier  breathed 
in  the  narrative  of  charging  armies 
and  heroic  exploit  5  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator  spoxe  to  us  in  his  perora- 
tions ;  the  eye  of  the  general  pointed 
out  the  manoeuvres  that  lost  or  won 
a  kingdom.    Ail  thb^  and  a  great  deal 
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more,  we  felt,  iu  common  with  others, 
before  we  got  half  through  the  work ; 
but  it  was  not  till  repeated  perusals 
had  made  us  familiar  with  it,  and 
given  us  the  power  of  analysing  so 
extensive  a  work,  that  wc  came  luUy 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  author, 
by  discerning  the  grand  plan  upon 
wnich  he  worked.  It  is  founded  on 
a  systematic  application  of  those  prin. 
ciplcs  of  relief  and  proportion  which 
we  have  already  dechired  indispens- 
able  in  all  high  art;  and  when  once 
discovered,  it  can  be  traced  through* 
out  every  portion  of  the  History.  The 
ten  years  which  he  spent  in  prepara- 
tion were  not  spent  in  vain :  before  he 
put  pen  to  paper  the  plan  was  complete 
m  au  its  details — the  chart  of  his  His- 
tory was  already  laid  down  minutely 
—the  clue  of  Ariadne  was  prepar- 
ed, whidi  was  to  lead  him  unembar- 
rassed through  the  ''mighty  maze" 
of  the  Ilcv(^utionary  contest.  The 
heroic  mood  cannot  always  bo  sus- 
tained ;  the  ardour  of  the  battle-field, 
or  the  breathless  struggle  of  parties, 
will  pall  if  long  continued :  the  mind 
reqwres  as  much  relief  in  a  long  his- 
tory as  the  eye  seeks  and  finds  in  the 
varying  hues  of  nature.  "  W  hcnever  I 
am  particularly  dull,'*  said  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  be  assured  it  is  not  without 
an  object;"  and  on  all  occasions  Mr. 
Alison  takes  excellent  advantage  of 
this  principle  of  our  nature.  Chap- 
ters on  the  great  questions  which  rose 
into  notice  during  that  period,  give 
variety  to  the  work ;  as  each  new  niu 
tion  enters  the  arena,  a  condensed  view 
is  given  of  its  past  history  and  present 
resources ;  and  even  the  driest  topics 
lose  somewhat  of  their  dryness  from 
the  position  they  occupy, — ^generally 
filling  up  some  pause  m  the  contest, 
some  luU  of  history,  bordering  on  and 
relieving  some  dreadful  strife  of  na- 
tions. Xiinked  to  his  well-connected 
narrative,  are  the  brilliant  episodes 
upon  the  rise  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
the  American  war,  and  the  South 
American  revolutions ;  completing  the 
history  of  that  first-born  ana  mightiest 
of  revolutions  which,  cradled  in  Francei 
enthroned  in  Europe,  spread  its  anns 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.^ 

If  wc  examine  our  author's  critical 
Essays,  we  shall  see  with  what  care  he 
has  sought  out  the  true  principles  of 
the  art  of  history  in  the  works  of 
others — if  we  turn  to  his  History,  we 
|f  ill  see  how  successfully  ho  has  em- 


bodied them  in  hit  own.  Art  it  a» 
discernible  in  his  great  work  as  in  the 
masterpieces  of pai  nting  and  tKe  draaa. 
On  the  approacn  of  a  decisive  batUe,  lor 
instance,  we  first  see  the  hoscile  amies 
scattered,  perhaps,  in  canton i«ti» 
and  the  plans  of  tneir  chiefs ;  ve  ChcB 
see  them  draw  rapidly  togetlwr,  aad 
sweep  towards  one  another  like  lowvf. 
ing  tnunderclouds.  The  unimportaat 
preliminary  combats  of  the 
vring  hosts  are  dismissed  in  a  i 
tence ;  and  the  narrative  gtidea  oa 
broken  and  swifl— 


**  The  torreot** 
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While  the  rival  heats  iliimber 
their  watchfires,  on  the  ni^t 
the  battle,  a  paragraph  indicaies 
respective  advantages,  force,  aad  va. 
lour,  and  the  wei^ty  iasoes  kaagin^ 
on  the  soldier's  arm.  Then  ootaes  tW 
battle — a  vivid  startling  pictuivw  thai 
makes  the  heart  beat  faster;  then  tW 
pursuit,  the  efibrts  of  the  pttnocr  aad 
pursued — the  surrender  or  the  arvii^ 
tice.  The  reader  feels  the  approach  U 
a  Borodino  or  a  Leipsir  with  wnfaijiaic 
prescience ;  and  from  that  iaslaat  th* 
interest  never  flass— the  anthor 
draws  bridle  till  Uie  battle  is  woi 
its  fruits  Te»ped» 
Mr.  Alison  has 
history  on  a  level  with  the 
and  under  the  mask  of 
reared  the  most  artistic 
that  this  or  any  other  ooaatiT 
ever  produced.  In  the  aatavv 
his  subject,  he  has  a  gmt 
tage  over  the  immortal  work  oi  G«h- 
bon.  The  Decline  aad  Fall  oT  Romw 
most  interesting  to  claMiml  reader^ 
most  instntctive  to  the  phihapahc 
of  all  ages,  is  too  far  iwaofvcd  m/m 
us  by  time,  difierenee  of  orihaa- 
tion,  antagonism  of  religion*  to  a«^> 
en  our  deepest  sympathlrs,  m>  - 
cially  in  an  ace  when  gmerosttj  ahA 
imaffinatjon,  Uie  higher  fwrfes  otfaar 
inteUectnal  and  moral  bcistt»  arc 
kicking  the  beam  in  the  p«p»Sf  ha. 
lanoe  of  utilitarianism,  attd  vh«a  thr 
momentous  interest  of  prejiaa 
tions,  present  convuliioM,  b  ihvwt 
the  memory  of  all  others  ftuHi  « 
thoughts.  Bat  the  inteieau  at  m 
in  the  narrative  of  AliaMi 
to  every  hearty  they  are 
those  of  present  times— our 
ourselves  took  part  ia  the  coofavt  hr 
describes.  DeoHicrac}',  scvfiti 
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chiner^— -these  are  tlie  pi'omineiit  cha- 
racterutics  of  the  present  age;  and  he 
shows  us  the  era  in  which  they  all  be- 
gan.    His  work  forms  a  magnificent 
portal  to  the  Present;  it  contains  a  key 
to  the  strange  characters  which  the  pas- 
sions of  men  arc  now  writing  upon  the 
earth — those    hieroglyphics  of  which 
the  writers  themselves  know  not  the 
meaning,  but  which  seem  to  speak  to 
us  of  sorrow  rather  than  of  joy.     In 
another  respect,  too,  Mr.  Alison's  sub- 
ject was  a  nappy  one,  for  it  gave  to 
his  History  the   rare  but  unrivalled 
charm  of  unity  of  interest.  The  period 
of  not  quite  thirty  years  which  it  em- 
braces,  beheld  the  development  and 
extinction  of  one  idea,    tne    French 
Revolution ;  and  in  the  changing  for- 
tunes  of  the  war  all  the  balanced  inte- 
rest of  a  poem  b  experienced.     It  is  a 
prose  epic  of  the  mighty  struggle  be« 
tween  Kelision  and  Infidelity — an  epic^ 
in  which  we  nations  of  JQurope  are 
first  seen  grovelling    in    selfishness ; 
next,  crushed  in  suilering ;  rising  at 
length  purified,  and  striking  to  the 
ground  their  fell  oppressor.     In  which 
Prance,  exulting  in  successful  violence, 
fearing  neither  God  nor  man  in  her 
strength  and  passion,  feels  amid  her 
triumphs  the  iron  entering  her  soul, 
and,  prostrate  at  last,  owes  her  life  to 
the  clemency  of  her  former  victims. 

There  is  a  mistake  which  persons 
casually  referring  to  his  History 
for  information  are  apt  to  fall  into. 
Wishing  for  full  details  of  some  minor 
occurrence,  they^  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  recounted  en  pas^ 
sant  in  half-a-dozen  lines ;  and  with 
fretful  impatience  they  fancy  that  the 
"work  is  less  perfect  than  it  ought  to 
be.  What  would  they  have?  Evi- 
dently not  a  history,  but  an  encyclo- 
ptedia  of  histor}-,  or  a  Biographic 
UTtiverselle,  with  every  event  or  life 
fully  detailed  under  separate  heads, 
and  which  they  would  be  the  first 
to  toss  away  in  diseust;  or  at  the 
best,  a  work  like  the  laborious  annals 
of  Guicciardini,  which,  though  abound- 
ing in  excellent  passages,  is  quite 
unreadable  by  any  but  a  bookworm.* 
A  little  reflection  would  quickly  con. 
vince  them  of  this,  and  would  reveal 
to  them  a  beauty  where  at  first  they 


saw  only  a  defect.  The  author's  fore- 
thoujjht  has  extended  even  to  the  me- 
chanical parts  of  the  work  ;  and  if  we 
would  see  with  what  care  and  art  it 
has  been  composed,  a  single  glance 
will  suffice.  All  extraneous  inatter> 
however  interesting — especiallv  de- 
crees, treaties,  statistics — is  thrown 
into  the  footnotes  or  appendix ;  even 
the  dates  are  oflen  eliminated  from  the 
text ;  and  the  narrative  flows  on  un- 
broken— its  brilliant  reflections  and 
splendid  achievements  glittering  on  its 
surface  "  like  stars  on  the  sea."  You 
find  a  sentence,  perhaps,  running  thus : 
"  Earl V  in  June  the  fleet,  consisting  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty  trans- 
ports, sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and 
afler  a  stormy  and  tedious  voyage,  at 
length  cast  anchor  off  Vigo,  and  next 
day  the  disembarkation  commenced." 
There  is  no  precise  date  given ;  but  in 
the  margin  you  find,  opposite  the  he* 
ginning  of  the  sentence,  ''June  2," 
and  at  its  close,  "June  10-11."  Why 
not  incorporate  these  dates  ?  you  say. 
Even  in  tne  single  sentence  supposed, 
such  incorporation  would  be  no  im. 
provement ;  without  giving  one  reader 
in  a  hundred  any  information  he  cared 
about,  it  would  encumber  the  sen- 
tence, and  distract  attention  from  the 
simple  facts  of  the  narrative.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  condensation  of  events^ 
where  a  single  paragraph  gives  a  dozen 
minor  actions  or  treaties  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  thine  would  be  intolerable : 
one  would  see  httle  else  than  the  names 
of  the  twelve  months,  and  at  least  as 
many  stumbling-blocks  of  figures.  This 
trivial  matter  tends  to  illustrate  the 
many  and  far  greater  difficulties  which, 
unpereeived  by  the  general  reader, 
beset  the  path  of  the  historian. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  charming 
and  graphic  narrative  which  has  ren* 
dered  the  History  [deservedly  so  po- 
pular, we  extract  a  passage  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  reviewers — the  death  of 
Duroc,  the  earlv  and  attached  friend 
of  Napoleon.  It  happened  on  the  day 
afler  the  battle  of  Eautzen.  The  Al- 
lied forces,  worsted,  but  in  unbroken 
array,  were  retreating  with  sreat 
skill  and  steadiness,  leaving  noUiing 
behind.  Evening  was  setting  in.  Ir- 
ritated at  seeing  his  prey  escaping. 


*  An  offer  of  pardon  U  s«d  to  have  been  made  to  an  Italian  (caH*  y-dave  o  i  the  condition 
of  his  reading  through  this  work ;  bat  the  prisoner  rejetted  the  oTer,  consider  .ng  bis  work  in 
the  galleys  Uie  lighter  sUveiy  of  the  two. 
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Napoleon  hastened  to  the  adyanced 
posts,  and  soon  fifty  thousand  men 
pressed  closely  on  the  retiring  foe»  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  was  let  loose 
in  pursuit.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
♦'  What  I"  cried  Napoleon,  "  after  such 
a  butcher}',  no  results — ^no  prisoners  ? 
Those  fellows  there  will  not  leave  us 
a  nail;  thev  rise  from  their  ashes. 
When  will  this  be  over  ?" 

"  The  balls  at  this  moment  were  flying 
thick  aromid  him,  and  one  of  the  Emperor's 
escort  fell  dead  at  liis  feet.  *  Duroc/  said 
he,  turning  to  the  Grand  Marshal,  who  'was 
by  his  side,  '  fortune  is  resolved  to  have  one 
of  US  to-day.  Some  of  his  suite  observed 
with  a  shudder,  in  an  under-tone,  that  it 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Esaling 
and  the  death  of  Lannes.  The  melancholy 
anticipation  was  not  long  of  being  realised. 
The  enemy  retired  to  a  firesh  position  behind 
the  ravine  of  Makersdorf;  and  Napoleon, 
who  was  anxious  to  push  on  before  night  to 
Gorlltz,  himself  hurried  to  the  fh>nt.,  to  urge 
on  the  troops  who  were  to  dislodge  them 
ftom  the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  to 
bar  the  approach  to  it.  His  suite  followed 
him,  four  abreast,  at  a  rapid  trot  through  a 
hollow  way,  in  such  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
hardly  one  of  the  riders  could  see  his  right- 
hand  man.  Suddenly  a  cannon-ball  glanced 
from  a  tree  near  the  Emperor,  and  struck  a 
file  behind,  consistmg  of  Mortier,  Caulain- 
court,  Kii^ener,  and  Dnroc.  In  the 'con- 
fusion and  dust,  it  was  not  at  first  perceived 
who  was  hurt ;  but  a  page  soon  arrived  and 
whispered  in  the  Emperor's  ear,  that  Kir- 
gener  was  killed,  and  Duroc  desperately 
wounded.  Larrey  and  Ivan  instantly  came 
up,  but  all  their  efibrts  were  unavailing: 
Duroc's  entrails  were  torn  out,  and  the 
dying  man  was  carried  into  a  cottage  near 
Makersdorf.  Napoleon,  profoundly  afi^ected, 
dismounted,  and  gazed  long  on  the  battery 
from  whence  the  fatal  shot  had  issued.  He 
then  entered  the  cottage,  and  ascertained, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  there  was  no 
hope.  '  Duroc,'  said  he,  pressing  the  hand 
of  the  dying  hero,  '  there  is  another  world 
where  we  shall  meet  again.*  Memorable 
words!  wrung  by  anguish  even  from  the 
child  of  Infidelity  and  the  Revolution.  Fi- 
nally, when  it  was  announced,  some  hours 
afterwards,  that  all  was  over,  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  Berthier,  without  articulating  a 
word,  a  paper,  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
monument  on  the  spot  where  ho  fell,  with 
this  inscription : — *  Here  the  General  Duroc, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  gloriously  fell, 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  Emperor,  his  friend.' 


"  Napoleon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  netg^h- 
boorhood  of  the  oottage  where  Duroc  lay^ 
and  seemed  for  the  time  altogether  over- 
whelmed by  his  emotions.  'Tbe  squares  of 
the  Old  Guard,  respecting  his  feelings,  ar- 
ranged themselves  at  a  distance;  and  even 
his  most  confidential  attendants  did  not  for 
some  time  venture  to  approach  his  person. 
Alone  he  sat,  wrapped  in  his  grey  great- 
coat, with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  a  prej  to  the 
most  agonising  reflections.  In  vahi  Caulain- 
court  and  Maret  at  length  requested  his  at- 
tention to  the  most  pressing  orders.  '  To- 
morrow— eveiything  1'  was  the  only  reply  of 
the  Emperor,  as  he  again  resumed  his  at- 
titude of  meditation.  A  mournful  silence 
reigned  around ;  the  groups  of  officers  at  a 
little  distance  hardly  articulated  above  their 
breath ;  gloom  and  depression  appeared  on 
every  countenance ;  while  the  subdued  hum 
of  the  soldiers  preparing  their  repast,  and  the 
sullen  murmur  of  the  artilleiy-wagons,  as 
they  rolled  in  the  distance,  alone  told  that  a 
mighty  host  was  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Slowly  the  moon  rose  over  this 
melancholy  scene ;  the  heavens  became  Uln- 
minated  by  the  flames  of  the  adjoining  yfl- 
lages,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  license 
of  the  soldiers ;  while  tiie  noble  bands  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  played  alternately  triumph- 
ant and  elegiac  strains,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
distracting  the  grief  of  their  chiefl  Could  the 
genius  of  painting  pourtray  the  soene~-could 
the  soul  of  poetry  be  inspired  by  the  feelings 
which  all  around  experienced,  a  more  strik- 
ing image  could  not  be  presented  of  the 
mingled  woes  and  animation  of  war — of  the 
greatness  and  weakness  of  man — of  his 
highest  glories,  and  of  his  nothingness  against 
the  arm  of  his  Creator."* 

We  do  not  add  a  word  of  comment 
— ^the  scene  is  for  ever  engraven  on  the 
reader's  heart.  No  wonder  that  sudi 
a  narrative  has  called  forth  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  all  Europe. 

Stylc>  in  authors  of  original  genius^ 
is  always  worthy  of  attention ;  for  with 
them  at  leasts  whatever  it  may  be 
among  the  pigmies  of  literature,  it  is  a 
development  of  their  mental  character 
^it  reveals  some  phases  of  the  author's 
intellectual  temperament.  Style,  in 
fact,  with  them,  is  thought  ;  it  is  their 
greatest  characteristic  ;  it  is  more  pe- 
culiarly theirs  than  their  opinions,  and 
more  permanently  80;  these  may  chanse 
with  access  of  information,  but  style 
changes  rarely,  never  without  an  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  moral  being  of 
the  author.    Thus  we  see  Mr.  Alison's 
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Btyle  as  completely  formed  in  his  Es- 
says  written  in  1819*  as  in  his  latest 
compositions.  His  knowledge,  in  the 
interval,  must  have  increased  incom- 
parably,  his  intellect  grown  wider  and 
profounder  ;  but  the  style  remains  un- 
changed: it  is  a  reflex  of  his  mental 
temperament.  Let  us  consider  its  cha- 
racter. 


A  logical  style — a  stylo  addressing 
itself  to  the  pure  reason,  and  eliminat- 
ing every  superfluous  word — ^is  admi- 
rable in  the  exact  sciences;  because 
there,  all  passion  being  excluded,  the 
mind  acts  easily  to  the  height  of  its 
natural  powers.  The  highest  eloquence 
cannot  express  equality  oetter  than  the 
mute  sign  of  algebra ;  the  figures  of 
poetry  are  wasted  in  proving  the  axiom 
that  the  whole  is  greater  tlmn  its  part. 
But  when  prejudices  are  to  be  over- 
come— when  feeling  and  imagination 
must  be  appealed  to — when  a  certain 
emotion  is  to  be  excited  in  the  breast 
of  the  reader,  or  a  picture  painted  on 
his  mind's  eye,  the  case  is  widely  difier- 
ent.  Then  the  thought  must  be  clothed 
with  beauty  or  terror  to  arrest  the  mind, 
and  the  vigour  of  earnestness  must 
send  it  home  to  the  heart :  feature  afler 
feature,  colour  after  colour  must  be  add- 
ed, till  the  scene  rise  before  the  imi^- 
nation.  Terseness,  admirable  quality 
as  it  is,  in  such  circumstances  often 
defeats  itself.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
heart  starts  at  once  from  indiflerence 
into  deep  feeline  in  a  moment :  in  the 
mimic  world  of  literature  or  the  stage, 
never.  Emotion  must  run  long  in  one 
channel  before  it  acquires  the  velocity 
of  passion.  Like  the  streamlet  issuing 
from  its  quiet  cradle  in  the  mountain 
lake,  its  early  movements  are  languid 
and  slow ;  it  is  when  slope  afler  slope 
has  been  descended,  when  wave  after 
wave  has  risen  and  dashed  against  its 
leaders,  that  the  flood  sweeps  onward 
in  irresistible  might.  Similarly,  in  the 
moral  world,  it  is  a  stunning  succession 
of  eriefs  that  makes  the  strong  head 
reel  and  the  weak  heart  break ;  it  is 
drop  after  drop  of  burning  gall  that 
worxs  up  man  to  madness ;  it  is  when 
wave  after  wave  dashes  over  our  soul 
that  we  cry  loudest  to  Him  who  alone 
can  save  us.  Hence,  all  writings  that 
most  powerfully  afi*ect  the  heart  ai'e 
based  on  this  principle  of  iteration,  of 
working  upon  an  emotion  till  it  seizes 


the  whole  soul — 6n  the  knowledge  that 
bare  truth  can  never  pierce  human  in- 
diflerence, that  it  must  be  arrayed  in 
the  hues  of  imagination  ere  the  heart 
takes  note  of  its  presence — ^that  in  fine, 
in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  '<It  is 
imagination  that  rules  the  world." 
All  impassioned  authors  write  thus 
instinctively.  Ardent  and  vivid  in 
their  conceptions,  they  seize  the  most 
striking  view  of  their  subject,  and 
make  the  lightnings  of  genius  to  play 
around  it,  till,  bright  and  burning,  it 
stamps  itself  durably  upon  the  reader's 
soul.  Such  is  the  style  of  Alison, 
especially  in  his  Essays,  where  the 
freer  nature  of  the  subject  allows  fuller 
scope  to  the  natural  ardour  of  his  mind. 
The  ii>ea8  of  Tbuth  in  the  lan- 
guage OF  Imagination,  that  is  the 
grand  feature  of  his  style.  The  struc* 
ture  of  his  sentences  is  very  pleasing 
and  readable — free  and  flowing,  exqui- 
sitely natural,  vigorous.  Composition 
evidently  costs  him  no  eflbrt ;  and  his 
manuscript — rapid,  gliding,  angular, 
scarcely  exhibitmg  a  single  erasure  or 
interlineation — corroborates  the  sup- 
position. 

Taking  as  our  text  the  Essays  as 
now  published,  and  the  present  edi- 
tion of  his  History,  there  is  but  one 
blemish  with  which  we  can  honestly 
charge  his  composition — and  that  is, 
an  occasional  deficiency  of  arrangement 
in  details.  The  train  of  thought  does 
not  always  progress  so  steadily  as  it 
ought ;  some  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas 
might  bo  transposed  with  advantage. 
The  arrangement  of  his  paragraph:^  of 
lus  leading  thoughts,  is  always  excel- 
lent ;  it  is  the  development  and  illustra- 
tion of  these  in  his  sentences,  that  is 
sometimes  defective.  His  meaning  in 
such  places  is  never  in  the  least  degree 
obscure,  never  feeble  in  expression :  it 
is  not  tfiat  his  inferences  or  d  lustrations 
are  in  their  wrong  place — they  come 
most  naturally;  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways in  their  best  place.  This  is,  per* 
haps,  being  hypercritical,  in  criticising 
an  author  so  voluminous  as  Mr.  Alt- 
son ;  and  it  is  so  unquestionably  in 
regard  to  the  Essays,  composed  in 
''hot  haste" — and  in  which  the  anima- 
ted and  unstudied  style  of  the  author, 
the  sole  source  of  the  blemish,  forms 
no  small  part  of  their  charm.  In  them 
we  see  him  writing  as  naturally,  as 


*  See  the  Essays  on  Robert  Brace,  the  Tyrol,  and  National  Monuments,  In  vol.  ii« 
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freo  from  care,  as  if  the  eye  of  u  critic 
were  never  to  light  upon  hi»  xvAges — 
M  if  he  were  oondenainc  bis  own 
t^ottghttf  for  his  own  benoof.  He 
must  have  an  extraordinary  conscious- 
ness of  power,  justified,  indeed,  by 
the  reality.  In  the  most  varied  and 
most  difficult  subjects,  his  style  ever 
tells  us  of  a  man  who  has  no  fear  of 
going  wrong — who  trusts  implicitly  to 
the  dictates  of  his  head  and  heart— 
and  who,  assured  of  the  truth  of  his 
ideas,  takes  no  care  in  trimming  and 
polishing  them;  he  trusts  their  form 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  We 
would  gladly  have  seen  less  of  this 
blemish  in  his  History,  yet  what  else 
could  one  expect  ?  It  was  a  work  of 
extraordinary  compass ;  its  opinions— 
nay,  many  even  of  Us  facts — were  sure 
to  be  canvassed  in  everv  corner  of  the 
country.  It  took  him  nvc-and.twenty 
years  to  compose  it  as  it  stands ;  was 
it  to  be  expected — nay,  was  it  to  bo 
desired — that  its  completion  should  be 
delayed  for  some  half  dozen  years 
longer,  when  the  casualties  of  life 
might  any  day  terminate  the  career  of 
its  giiled  author,  and  leave  the  mission 
of  his  life  unfinished  ?  They  only  who 
have  had  a  similar  task  in  hand  can 
conceive  with  what  deep-felt  emotion 
he  must  have  laid  down  his  pen  at 
last,  and  thanked  his  God  who  had 
given  him  health  and  strength  to  com- 
plete it !  What  aspirations,  what  de< 
pressions  must  have  traversed  his 
spirit  in  those  long  years  of  composi- 
tion I  How  often  must  his  persever- 
ance have  been  nigh  giving  way  under 
the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred ! 
Verily,  they  who  enter  upon  the  la- 
bour of  a  lifetime,  with  all  its  chances 
of  interruption  and  failure,  need  an 
enthusiastic  and  enduring  heart. 

Judging  from  some  passages,  Mr. 
Alison  is  as  aware  of  this,  the  onlpr 
blemish  of  his  History,  as  any  of  his  cri- 
tics can  be ;  and  the  present  edition  is 
superior  in  this  matter  to  its  prede- 
cessors. But  the  defect  will  never  be 
entirely  remedied  by  its  author.  *•  Per- 
haps no  man  living,"  says  an  unsparing 
political  antagonist,  "  could  have  done 
greater  justice  to  the  subject,  although 
writers  hereafter,  profiting  by  his  toil, 
may  improve  upon  his  work."  Never 
was  there  a  work  so  extensive  in  which 
the  l)leniishes  could  be  so  easily  removed 
without  affecting  its  spirit  or  features. 
All  the  varied  elements — all  the  many- 
coloured  fetoncs  for  the  edifice  are  there. 


in  their  proper  p-^oportions anl In  thoir 
proper  places :  a  little  clipping  and  po* 
iishing  IS  alone  wanting  tonuuce  it,  not 
only  a  numumentum  are  peremdus,  bat 
a  busting  model  of  perfection.  But  per- 
fection of  power  and  of  finish  were 
never  possessed  by  one  person.     A 
Homer  or  a    Michael  Angelo  never 
exhibits  the  delicate  finish  of  a  Vix^ 
or  a  Raphael.     It  is   not  that   the 
union  is  absolutely  incompatible,  but 
morally  it  is  so.     There  is  an  obstacle 
opposed  to  it  in  the  temperament  cf 
original  genius.     An  artist  of  great 
originality  generally  seeks  after  Power, 
in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of  Beau  ty. 
Moreover,  he  is  averse  to  retouching 
or  recasting  hb  works.      His  mind 
takes  delight  in  successive  creations, 
but  chafes  under  the  task  of  amend- 
ment.  However  much  to  be  lamented, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable.    "  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing,'*  says  M.  Ponsard,  **  if 
a  poet  were  to  arise  who  would  correct 
Shakspeare  by  Racine,  and  compliment 
Racine  by  Shakespeare."      But  can 
eclectism  in  art,  in  aspiring  after  the 
fusion  of  heterogeneous  elements,  do 
more  than  effect  an  imperfect  soldering 
between  qualities  which   exclude  or 
neutralise  one  another?    To  borrow 
part  of  one  system  and  part  of  another 
— to  wed,  for  example,  tne  ornate  grace 
of  Racine  to  the  energetic  nudity  of 
Dante,  to  temper  the  turbulent  and  fan. 
tastic  buffooneries  of  Aristophanes  by* 
the  melancholy  gaiety  of  Moliere, — la 
such  an  attempt  desirable,  or  such  a 
union  possible  ?   Certainly  the  attempt 
will  never  be  made  by  second-rate  ge> 
nius.     Originality  implies  unity.     All 
the  grand  epochs  of  intellectual  crca* 
tion,  all  the  great  monuments  of  art, 
attest  this.    A  man  may  excel  in  many 
diverse  pursuits,  but  his  mode  of  excel- 
ling is  the  same  in  all.     He  can  be  su- 
premeljr  gnuit  only  when  following  the 
master-impulse  of  his  nature.     There 
never  was  a  perfect  artist;  and,  to  the 
end  of  time,  men  must  learn  to  avoid 
the  faults  of  genius,  while  they  strive 
to  imitate  its  excellencies. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Alison 
can  do,  we  would  point  to  his  splen. 
did  dissertation  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, — written  at  the  time  the  famous 
Bill  was  under  discussion, — where  we 
see  his  clear,  fiowing,  manly  style 
resting  on  a  no  less  perfect  develop- 
ment of  thought,  the  ideas  succeeding 
each  otlior  in  the  best  order — at  once 
a  monument  of  political  wisdom  and  a 
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motUsI  for  thti  higtieat  cflbrto  of  c^sar* 
writing^.  Bui  if  we  would  team  to  whkt 
perfection  ftrrmngement  of  details  can 
be  bffought,  turn  to  the  pepcs  of  Ma- 
caulay.  Thmlffrcatwriterexcolsintlie 
lucid  progresnim  of  ideM»  and  in  the 
concision  and  sjrmmetry  of  his  sen. 
fences :  each  of  these  is  rounded  and 

gut  into  its  place  with  a  care  and 
nish  trvAf  marrellons — which  in  his 
Essays  u  excoediiif^lr  beautiful,  but 
becomes  almost  painful  in  his  larger 
work.  Such  a  style  is  of  incalcuhiDlo 
importance  in  the  prominent  ports  of 
bis  narrative,  but  wc  cannot  help  think- 
ing  its  etnutani  une  a  blemish  in  an 
artistic  composition ;  for  it  tends  to 
destroy  that  reHef  miuch  is  so  grateful 
to  a  reader's  miud,  and  that  suSordmO' 
Uom  o/evenit  which  is  so  helpful  to  hu 
intellect. 

Physiolo^ts  hare  disooTered  that, 
when  food  is  given  in  a  highly  concen. 
trated  form,  much  of  it  is  lost,  and 
that  bulk  IIS  well  as  nutriment  is  ru. 
quired  ere  food  is  easily  and  econo- 
mically assimilated  by  the  stomach.  In 
like  manneri  when  great  tersenoss  and 
condensation  of  idoas  is  practised  by 
authors,  a  givat  portion  of  their  wis- 
dom  and  boiutjr  in  lost,  for  nine  out  of 
tm  readers  wdl  not  pause  over  the 
Sentences  long  enough  to  extract  their 
full  import.  Thus  also,  an  artificial 
style — a  style  in  which  ornament  and 
fiuicy  overlay  simplicity — is  much  more 
fatiguing  to  a  reader  than  a  natural 
one ;  for,  in  the  former,  ideas  arc  pre* 
•••nted  to  the  mind  in  a  guiiie  to  wnich 
it  is  unaocustoroed.  EUboration  iticlf 
niav  become  irksome.  We  know  no 
asitaor,  living  or  dead,  who  can  e(|ual 
Lamartine  in  the  minuteness,  delicacy, 
or  gor;;;eousness  of  his  finishing ;  yet 
we  i\vfy  any  man  to  read  twenty  pages 
of  his  beautiful  Voyn/fe  sn  Orient  with- 
out a  sense  of  weariness.  We  must 
estimate  works  not  only  by  the  c|uan. 


tily  and  value  of  tlieir  contents,  but  by 
the  shi^  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us  s  and  the  more  nearly  this  (blfils 
the  natural  aim  of  the  work,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  perfection.  A  dictionary 
of  dates  b  meant  for  reference,  but  tfaie 
primary  object  of  a  hlstonr  is  to  be 
read ;  and  over  and  above  all  research, 
and  impartiality,  and  philosophic  acu. 
men,  we  require  that  such  works  be 
oomposetl  in  a  style  most  acceptable  to 
the  reader's  mind.  Accordingly  we 
hold  that  Alison's  stvlo  of  composition 
is  admirably  adapted,  is  the  most  suit- 
able  of  all,  for  large  works.  If  a  page 
of  his  contains  y^iMT  ideas  than  a  page 
of  Macanlay's,  it  certainly  contains 
larger  ones ;  this  is  both  a  greater  sign 
ofeenius,  and  gives  more  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity  to  his  works.  And  we 
conceive  that  it  is  Bfacaulay's  lucid 
arrangement  of  detaib  which  gives  him 
his  only  advantage  over  his  ^prandcr 
rival.*  In  expressing  this  opinion,  we 
take  no  account  of  their  pobtical  prin- 
ciples. It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  enter 
on  such  a  discusiiion :  for  all  we  could 
say  here,  the  partisans  of  each  would 
continue  as  bigoted  as  ever.  Indeed^ 
argument  in  politics  is  at  all  times  a 
feeble  encine  of  conviction  $  experience 
and  self-interest  are  the  only  sure  win- 
ners of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Alison  is  evidently  a  man  of 
srent  ardour  of  feeling,  and  he  pours 
forth  his  ideas  rather  with  the  impetu- 
osity of  oratory  than  in  the  measured 
tone  of  di<lactic  composition.  He  is 
the  most  rhetorical  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  his  eloquence  is  of  the 
highest  kind-* figurative,  splendid,  and 
convincing.  Indeed  so  often  does  this 
style  recur,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
name  it  as  his  chief  peculiaritjr.  His 
whole  Essays  are  tinged  with  it ;  and 
in  many  parts— for  instance,  the  five 
or  six  openii^  pages  of  his  *'  Carlist 
Struggle  in  Spain**— .the  Unguage  is 


*  Ws  oandude  oar  remsritt  on  thU  rabject  by  quotirg  the  opinioa  given  on  a  somewhst 
an  by  Mr.  Lritch  Uitchie, — himtelf  a  wriCsr  of  grrat  slcitaiioe,  sod  of  whoa  it  asy 
jMlly  bs  isid  "  aiAtV  tHigit  ^mod  mom  prmawit.^  It  oi-cun  in  s  review  by  him  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
AatoUognipby : — "  Sir  Walter  Sixiit*s  bein^  *  tb«  least  quotable  (or  seDtentioumest  or  wit,  or 
•ny  other  memorable  bnTity,  in  tlie  wliole  circle  of  illtutriout  writers,*  it  not  a  defect  in  his 
btrrsry  character,  a«  Mr.  Hunt  seems  tu  cx>njtiJer  if.  Sctrtt  wat  an  artint — that  it  the  whole 
•ecieC  Hit  tfforl*  wmr  ilir*cU'd,  not  to  minute  poiittn  of  the  picture,  but  to  the  fr^eral  effoit. 
He  was  mora  a  writer  of  e|iici  than  of  epi<;ratnt.  The  very  rapidity  with  which  he  wn>te 
•bowt  hia  poeieaiiop  of  the  tubjnt,  while  it  necetMirily  involvss  a  want  of  attentioa  to  ths 
flaiih  and  nicety  of  detaila.**  There  it  more  *^  the  epigrammatk  sod  SDtithetic  in  Atison  than 
Ifl  9coU ;  yet  Mr.  Ritchii*«  irmarits  on  the  great  iii)%'elttt*a  atyle  aptly  coiroburals  our  opinion 
la  ngsfd  to  the  hialorian'*. 
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pure  orator}'.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
description  of  writing,  and  of  his  pow- 
ers as  a  public  speaker,  wo  extract  the 
peroration  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
nini  at  a  dinner  in  Gksgow,  in  1839, 
given  to  the  first  colonists  who  lefl  the 
Clyde  for  New  Zealand.  Ailer  some 
remarks  on  the  astonishing  progress  of 
mankind  from  the  ferocity  and  igno- 
rance of  barbarism  to  the  benefits  and 
enterprises  of  civilisation,  he  thus  con. 
eludes : — 

"  Those  marvellous  changes  do  indeed  en- 
large the  circle  of  our  ideai*,  for  they  carry 
us  back  to  pritnsval  days,  and  the  first  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  races  of  mankind  upon 
earth.  For  what  said  the  Most  High  in  that 
auspicious  moment,  when  the  eagle  first 
sported  in  the  returning  sunbeam — when 
the  dove  brought  back  the  olive  branch  to 
a  guilty  and  expiring  world,  and  the  '  robe 
of  beams  was  woven  in  the  sky  which  first 
spoke  peace  to  man  ?* — *  Grod  shall  increase 
Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  bo  his  servant' 
God  has  multiplied  Japhet,  and  well  and 
nobly  has  he  performed  his  destiny.  After 
conquering  in  the  Roman  legions  the  ancient 
world — after  humanising  the  barbarism  of 
antiquity  by  the  power  of  the  Roman  sway 
and  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  the 
^audax  lap^ii  genui^  has  transmitted  to 
modern  times  the  glorious  inheritance  of 
European  freedom.  After  having  conquered 
in  the  British  Navy  the  empire  of  tlie  seas, 
it  has  extended  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
earth  the  influence  of  humanised  manners, 
and  bequeathed  to  future  ages  the  far  more 
glorious  inheritance  of  Briti:«h  colonis- 
ation. 

'*  Bat  mark  the  difference  in  the  action  of 
the  descendants  of  Japhet — ^tbe  European 
race — upon  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  from 
the  influence  of  that  religion  to  which  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  mighty  pioneer. 
The  Roman  legions  conquered  only  by  the 
sword:  fire  and  bloodsheil  attended  their 
steps.  It  was  said  by  our  own  ancestors, 
on  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  that  they  gave 
peace  only  by  establishing  a  solitude — *  uhi 
tolitudinem  faciunt^  patem  appellant.*  The 
British  colonists  now  set  out  with  the  olive 
branch,  not  the  sword,  in  their  hand ;  with 
the  cross,  not  the  eagle,  on  their  banners. 
They  bring  not  war  and  devastation,  but 
peace  and  civilisation  around  their  steps ; 
and  the  track  of  their  chariot-wheels  is  fol- 
lowed, not  by  the  sighs  of  a  captive,  but  by 
the  bleiwings  of  a  renovated  world. 

"  *  He  shall  dwell,*  says  the  prophecy,  *  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.*  Till  those  times  that  pro- 
phecy has  not  been  accomplished :  tho  de- 
scendants of  Shem — the  Asiatic  race,  still  hold 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth ;  and  the  march 
of  civilisation,  like  the  path  of  the  sun,  has 
hitherto  been  from  east  to  west.     From  the 


plains  of  Shinar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece — ^from 
the  Isles  of  Greece  to  the  hills  of  Rome — 
from  the  hills  of  Rome  to  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain— from  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the  wilds 
of  America,  the  progress  of  civilisation  has 
been  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  it  has 
never  reverted  to  the  land  of*  its  birth.  Isi, 
then,  this  progress  destined  to  be  perpetual? 
Is  the  tide  of  civilisation  to  roll  only  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  the  son 
of  knowlege  to  set  at  last  in  the  waves  of  th« 
Paciflc  ?  No ;  the  mighty  day  of  four  thou- 
sand years  is  drawing  to  its  close ;  the  sun 
of  humanity  has  performed  its  destined 
course ;  but  long  ere  its  setting  ra>*s  are  ex- 
tinguished in  the  west,  its  ascending  beams 
have  glittered  on  the  isles  of  the  eastern 
seas.  We  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  great 
revolution  of  time — the  descendant*  of  Ja- 
phet are  about  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
— civilisation  is  returning  to  the  land  of  its 
birth,  and  another  day  and  another  race  are 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  human  spedea. 
Already  the  British  arms  in  India  have 
given  herald  of  its  approach,  and  spread 
into  the  heart  of  Asia  tho  terrors  of  tho 
English  name,  and  the  justness  of  the  Eng- 
lish rule.  And  now  we  see  the  race  of  Ja- 
phet setting  forth  to  people  tlie  isles  of  the 
East,  and  the  seeds  of  another  Europe  and 
a  second  England  sown  in  the  regions  of  the 
sun.  But  mark,  gentlemen,  the  words  of 
the  prophecy :  *  lie  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.' 
It  is  not  said  Canaan  shall  be  his  tlave.  To 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  given  the  sceptre 
of  the  globe ;  but  there  is  not  given  the  lash 
of  tlie  slave-driver,  or  the  rack  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Tliti  East  will  not  bo  stained  by  the 
same  atrocities  as  the  West ;  the  frightful 
gangrene  of  an  enslaved  race  is  not  to  mar 
tlie  destinies  of  th<!  family  of  Japhet  in  the 
Oriental  world.  Humanising,  not  destroy- 
ing, as  they  advance  ;  uniting  with,  not  en- 
slaving, the  inhabitants  with  whom  they 
dwell,  the  British  race  may  be  improved  in 
vigour  and  capacity  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  emigrants  whom  we  see 
around  us  may  become  the  progenitors  of  a 
race  destined  to  exceed  the  glories  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation,  as  much  as  they  have  out- 
stripped the  wonders  of  ancient  enterprise. 
Views  such  as  these  arise  unbidden  at  such 
a  moment  as  the  present,  and  they  promise 
to  realise  the  beautiful  anticipations  formed 
forty  years  ago  by  the  Bard  of  Hope — ^tbe 
Poet-Laureate  of  New  Zealand — ^who  ap- 
pears, in  this  instance,  to  have  been  almost 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy : — 

••  •  Come,  bright  Improvement  I  In  th«  c«r  of  Time, 
And  rule  tlie  npnciout  world  from  clime  to  clime  i 
'riiy  hftndmaid.  Art,  thaXl  erery  wild  explore, 
Tnu'c  pvcry  wave,  and  culture  every  ■hore.  \ 

On  Zealand**  lull*,  wlu-rt*  tigers  dteal  along. 
And  the  dn^ad  Indian  chanti  a  dltmal  song  } 
Wh  re  human  Send*  on  midnight  errand*  walk, 
And  bathe  In  brain*  the  rounlerou*  tomahawk  i 
There  shull  the  flocki  on  thymy  pastures  stray, 
And  shepherds  djiUt-«  at  summer's  opening  day  ; 
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Each  wandering  gcn'u*  of  the  lowly  glcn 
Shall  ftart  to  riew  the  glittering  haunts  of  men  { 
And  tilesce  mark  oo  woodland  heights  aroond 
The  Tillage  cnrfew  aa  it  tolla  profound.*  **• 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in 
man^r  places  between  the  style  of  Ali- 
son and  that  of  Dr.  Croly.  Particu- 
larly when  comparing  the  essays  of 
these  gifled  writers  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  periodical  press  (thus  com- 
posed under  similar  circumstances),  we 
find  in  both  the  same  rhetorical  rhythm, 
the  same  earnestness  and  fervour,  the 
same  telling  use  of  antithesis ;  and  in 
both  we  see  a  peculiar  eleyadon  of 
mind  and  grandeur  of  ideas,  ever 
guided  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. Nay,  even  in  things  military  a 
common  sympathy  unites  them.  The 
brilliant  author  of  "Salathiel"  glows 
with  animation  while  depicting  the  iron 
progress  and  matchless  skill  of  the  Ro- 
man Legionaries ;  and  never  does  he 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
his  narrative  rings  with  the  clash  of 
spear  and  morion,  with  the  shock  of 
cnarging  squadrons  and  the  roar  of  red 
artillery.  It  is  ever  so  with  chivalric 
and  enthusiastic  minds.  Alison  and 
Croly,  Scott,  Aytoun  andMacaulay, — 
men  trained  to  peace  from  their  youth 
upwards,  and  warm  and  gentle  in  heart 
as  philanthropy  could  desire, — have 
never  been  surpassed  in  martial  com- 
position, and  exhibit  the  fire  of  the 
soldier  as  remarkably  as  even  the  dis- 
tinguished  militarv'  annalist  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War.f  There  is  a  dread  ma- 
jesty  in  war  which  fascinates  their 
spirits.  It  stands  before  them,  clothed, 
indeed,  in  terrors,  but  still  the  grandest 
embodiment  of  Power  and  Genius  that 
ever  stalked  over  earth — the  arena  on 
which  heroism  and  self-devotion  are 
forced  into  their  noblest  forms.  More- 
over they  were  bom  or  grew  up  within 
its  purple  shadow,  and  it  has  left  its  tint 
on  the  many-coloured  tablets  of  their 
hearts. 

But  images  in  greater  frequency 
and  beauty  start  up  before  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Croly.  He  is  not  only  a  poet 
in  heart,  but  a  poet  developed ;  he  not 
only  feels  the  principles  of  beauty  with- 
in him,  but  he  has  found  the  endless 
counterparts  of  them  in  the  external 
world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  and  no 
sooner  does  his  soul  see  beauty  than 


his  eve  beholds  a  physical  form  that 
can  illustrate  the  viewless  emotion. 
We  find  no  great  variety  of  imagery 
in  Mr.  Alison.  He  seems  to  nave 
made  a  vocabulary  of  similes  and  illus* 
trations  when  he  first  began  the  lite- 
rary career;  and  the  objects  which 
then  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
as  types  of  his  ideas,  have  now  become 
80  blended  with  those  ideas  that  no 
sooner  does  the  one  rise  to  his  mind 
than  it  calls  up  by  association  the 
other  also.  He  is  never  recherche 
in  his  imagery ;  often  striking,  his 
similes  are  always  plain ;  he  picks 
them  up  instinctively  as  he  hurries 
along,  and  uses  them  not  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  perspicacity  and 
force.  His  use  of  figurative  language 
(a  little  excessive,  by-the-bye,  in  the 
first  editions  of  his  History)  fre- 
quently reminds  one  of  Homer.  As 
in  the  epic  bard  of  Greece,  the  figm*es 
are  always  apt  and  unlaboured,  with 
little  variety — the  same  figures  re- 
cmTing  whenever  similar  ideas  are 
expressed.  Figurative  expressions 
abound,  curt  similes  are  trequent, 
and  he  oflen  quotes  remarkable  say- 
ings of  remarkable  men  with  the  hap* 
Siest  effect;  but  he  never  shows  any  ten- 
ency  to  allegorical  writing,  or  to  that 
species  of  anecdotical  illustration,  which 
— sometimes  quaint  and  apt,  sometimes 
degenerating  into  lifeless  conceits^- 
is  often  beautiful,  but  never  vigorous. 
He  is  too  earnest  for  it.  It  docs  ad- 
mirably in  light  literature,  but  is  ra- 
ther out  of  pUce  in  elevated  works, 
where  dignity  and  earnestness  are  ex- 
pected by  the  reader.  A  man  who 
has  time  to  hunt  for  conceits  or  re- 
cherche  analogies,  cannot  be  much  im- 
pressed with  his  subject;  and  when- 
ever an  author  is  in  sangfroid^  so  is 
his  reader. 

The  best  excuse  for  any  blemishes  in 
Mr.  Alison's  writings  is,  perhaps,  the 
true  one:  he  has  little  time  to  polish 
his  details.  He  has  a  legacy  of  origi- 
nal thought  to  bequeath ;  he  feels 
within  him  a  fountain  of  fresh  thoughts 
ever  gushing  impatiently  to  flow  forth 
into  the  light  of  day ;  and  it  is  to  set 
free  these  fountains  that  he  writes.  We 
do  not  say  that  he  is  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow, 
men,  for  we  believe  that  there  is  more 


•  "  Essays,"  vol.  u.  pp.  672-674 

f  LidutfiDiuit-Coloael  Kapier,  whose  exqaiaite  baitle-soenes  must  be  familiar  to  oar  readers. 
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of  gi'andiloquence  than  of  truth  in  such 
phrases.  By  a  beautiful  law  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  means  most  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  our  race  are  precisely 
those  which  best  confer  happiness  on  the 
individual :  each  one  most  effectually 
promotes  the  well-being  of  the  species 
when  he  discharges  his  duty  to  him- 
self, when  he  acts  in  accordance  with 
the  lofly  tendencies  of  his  nature.  It 
is  to  satisfy  the  immortal  essence  with- 
in that  all  great  men  write  and  act  in 
the  world.  All  high  genius  is  impelled 
outwards ;  it  demands  to  take  form, 
to  go  forth  into  the  world,  irrespective 
of  consequences,  irrespective  of  whe- 
ther it  be  smiled  or  frowned  on,  whe- 
ther it  be  hailed  as  a  prophet  or  de- 
rided as  a  dreamer.  To  take  form  and 
go  forth  is  ever  its  imperious  desire : 
the  inner  voice  is  only  hushed  by  the 
exit  of  the  crier.  Let  no  Utilitarian, 
proud  of  a  false  system,  let  no  Mate- 
rialist, glory  ing^in  his  deadenin?  creed, 
preach  to  the  Poet  that  he  is  deluded, 
and  that  he  would  do  better  to  spin 
calico  and  win  gold,  than  weave,  amid 
solitude  and  neglect,  the  rainbow  fan- 
cies that  flit  in  mingled  storm  and  sun- 
shine throu^  his  soul.  Genius  cares 
not  for  the  offerings  of  Earth  or  the  meed 
of  Mammon :  the  syren  voice  of  the 
world  cannot  reach  nim  amid  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres ;  the  paltry  Present 
shrinks  away  before  a  deathless  Eter- 
nity. There  is  a  heavenly  idol  shrined 
in  his  heart ;  and  at  the  sight  of  its 
beauty,  at  the  call  of  its  spirit- voice, 
all  odier  fascination  is  forgotten.  It 
is  as  real  and  far  less  perishable,  as 
enthralling  and  far  more  noble  an  en- 
tity for  him  than  the  golden  calf  that 
wins  the  worship  of  the  worldling.  It 
is  no  fiction,  that  ciy  of  the  spirit  to 
be  born  into  the  world.  Sit  down  b^ 
yonder  couch,  where  early  Genius  is 
dying,  and  behold  the  melancholy  that 
clouds  that  young  brow.  Whence  comes 
it?  He  is  leaving  no  dear  ones  be- 
hind; his  existence  has  been  made 
happy  rather  by  the  mind  and  soul 
that  God  gave  him,  than  by  the  sweet 
links  of  human  life  or  the  world's  smile. 
Yet  a  shadow  is  resting  on  the  warm 
springs  of  life,  and  it  is  another  hand 
tnan  Death's  is  chilling  them ;  the  foun- 
tains of  youth  are  troubled,  but  not  at 
the  commo  Spectre  of  the  Grave.  He 
tells  you  that  ne  sees  within,  a  world  of 
bright  forms  that  no  eye  but  his  has 
ever  beheld ;  that  he  deemed  it  the  mis- 
sion of  his  life  to  paint  that  lovely  spirit- 


land  in  fadeless  colours ;  but  that  now 
he  is  passing  vainly  awa^,  that  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  that  faur  world  are  va- 
nishing even  from  him,  and  that,  when 
his  eye  is  quenched,  they  will  fall  back 
into  the  void,  and  pass  irrecoverably 
away  like  a  forgotten  dream. 

Grand  and  original  in  his  concep- 
tions, knowing  that  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session  of  these  that  he  differs  from 
other  men,  and  that  it  is  such  basis 
alone  that  makes  fame  buoyant  above 
the  floods  of  time,  Alison  is  negligent 
of  details.  His  whole  strength  is  cen- 
tred on  his  ideas.  It  is  to  give  them 
that  he  writes.  Enthusiastic  in  spirit, 
confident  in  his  powers,  he  plunges 
into  his  subject  as  a  war-horse  leaps 
into  the  melee ;  and  a  flood  of  ideAs, 
and  energy  unfailing,  bears  him  unfal- 
tering  through.  Yet  what  a  marvel- 
lous beauty  in  those  sentences  I  Ex- 
pletives may  be  heaped,  repetitions  oft 
recurring ;  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  in  the  highest  degree  charming.  Vi- 
vid in  idea,  dramatic  in  delineation, 
poetic  in  temperament,  he  rivets  and 
enchants  the  mind  of  his  reader,  and 
hurries  him  along  as  if  through  the 

Eages  of  romance.  Once  warmed  in 
is  subject,  his  eloquence  is  irresis- 
tible; the  tide  of  oratory  bears  the 
reader  ceaselessly  onwards.  Earnest* 
iiess  is  the  great  power  for  moving  the 
hearts  of  men ;  it  is  earnestness  that 
makes  thought  contagious ;  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  magnetic  power 
of  public  speaking.  When  Kemble, 
on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
elder  Kean,  answered,  "  Sir,  he  is  ter- 
ribly in  earnest,"  he  not  only  correctly 
discerned  the  source  of  that  fiery  ac- 
tor's influence  over  his  audience,  but 
proclaimed  the  key  to  success  in  all 
the  arts  that  aim  at  moving  the  heart 
of  man.  Alison  is  always  m  earnest. 
The  reader  feels  in  a  moment  that  not 
a  word  of  that  admiration,  of  that  cen- 
sure,  of  that  warning,  of  that  counsel, 
but  comes  from  the  writer's  heart. 
His  sentences  are  not  constructed 
with  the  careful  elegance  so  enchant- 
ing in  some  gifled  writers,  where  Gvery 
thought  is  polished  ere  it  is  placed  in 
its  setting,— still  less  with  that  dead 
beauty,  where  poverty  of  thought 
strives  to  conceal  itself  under  perfection 
of  form.  But  there  is  a  h/e  in  his 
writings  such  as  no  others  can  rival; 
the  result  of  a  gifled,  original  mind,  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  and  pouring  forth 
its  thoughts  fresh  as  they  flow  ih>m 
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their  fountains  of  beauty^  ardent  and 
glowing  as  the  lava  from  its  source  of 
nre.  In  his  warnings  to  kings,  rulers^ 
people,  you  seem  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  a  prophet;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
eulogy,  in  the  fervid  eloquence  of  his 
perorations^  you  hear  his  neart  speak- 
ing. 

Although  no  stranger  to  the  sciences 
of  matter,  intimately  conversant  with 
the  life  of  nature  and  the  heart  of  man, 
Mr.  Alison  never  enjters  on  the  domain 
of  pure  science.  His  mind  possesses 
the  clear-seeing  powers  of  logic,  as  is 
manifest  in  his  delicate  unravelling  of 
the  web  of  history,  and  tracing  to  their 
source  the  complex  causes  which  ori- 
ginate the  revolutions  of  nations.  But 
his  cast  of  thought  is  heroic,  not  mate- 
rial ;  it  is  less  logical  than  poetic  ;  or 
rather,  the  logicafprocess  in  nis  mind  is 
lost  to  view  under  the  superimposed 
beauty  of  imagination.  This  union 
of  opposite  qualities,  rare  in  seconds 
rate  men,  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
in  minds  of  the  highest  order.  Napo- 
leon, that  most  wonderful  of  men,  was 
a  proficient  in  the  exact  sciences,  yet 
everv  thought  sprang  from  his  lips  in 
the  fervid  colours  of  poetry.  His  was 
the  soul  of  Asia  linked  to  the  intellect 
of  Europe  ;  his  language  burned  with 
the  intensity  of  his  thoughts ;  and  his 
bulletins,  his  speeches,  his  conversa* 
tions  resembled  less  the  language  and 
ideas  of  real  life  than  the  fervid  decla- 
mation and  glowing  images  of  the  dra- 
ma. Genius,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is 
great  natural  parts  accidentally  turned 
to  some  particular  pursuit,  and  can  be 
directed  at  will  to  any  others.  The 
general  voice  of  history,  and  the  closer 
testimony  of  biography,  confirm  the 
remark.  Michdel  An^elo  was  poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  in  all 
sublime  ;  painting  and  architecture, 
poetry  and  philosophy,  met  in  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci ;  mathematics,  wit,  and 
imagination  were  equally  developed  in 
Pascal }  Cfissar  would  have  been  great 
in  anything  ;  Napoleon  was  unrivalled 
in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field;  Wel- 
lington, pre-eminently  the  first  soldier 
of  oiir  times,  has  declared  that  his  na- 
tural turn  was  for  eivil.afiairs — and  any 
one  acquiunted  with  his  career,  from 
the  governorship  of  Mysore  downwards, 
will  own  that  ne  did  not  miscalculate 
his  administrative,  powers.  A  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  Alison,  and  still  more, 
we  doubt  not,  a  personal  knowledge  of 
their  author,  would  leave  one  in  hesi- 


tation as  to  what  is  his  peculiar  talent* 
If  any  one  department  of  thought  hold 
a  more  prominent  place  in  his  writings 
than  otners,  this  is  rather  an  indi- 
cation of  ita  superiority  in  general 
interest  and  importance,  thim  of  any 
restrictive  predilection  in  the  author 
himself.  War,  polities,  and  the  fine 
arts — the  last  especially  a  world  in  it- 
self—he seems  equally  at  home  in  them 
all ;  and  he  discusses  with  equal  gusto 
and  ability  the  "breaking  of  the  One," 
the  principles  of  the  dramat  or  the 
basis  of  a  constitution.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  had  his  career  per- 
mitted of  it,  he  would  have  left  a  hish 
name  in  the  annals  of  war.  His  mili- 
tary bent,  as  well  as  his  military  talent, 
is  conspicuous  in  almost  ever^  chapter 
of  his  History.  Admirable  in  his  cri- 
ticisms on  strategy,  he  is  not  unknow- 
ing in  the  .minuter  science  of  tactics. 
Heroic  in.  heart,  chivalrous  in  spirit^ 
he  ha3  in  him  the  lofty  daring  of  the 
Paladins  of  Charlemagne;  of  undaunt- 
ed  moral  courage  (still  rarer  gift),  he 
would  have  stood,  like  Wellington  at 
Torres  Vcdrasi  alone  amid  a  sea.  of 
difficulties,  unshaken  beneath  a  load  of 
responsibility.  His  fine  person,  tall 
and  herculean,  is  made  for  command ; 
and  he  possesses  those  advantages  of 
nature,  and  gallantry  of  bearing^  which 
never  fail  to  sway  the  minds  and  win 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiery. 

Like  all  men  who  have  durably  leflb 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  serious  litera- 
ture, Mr.  Alison  has  immense  powers 
of  application.  The  mere  reading  he 
has,  gone  through,  exclusive  of  study 
and  note-taking,  appears  to  an  ordu 
nary  person  incredible.  Two  thousand 
volumes,  and  two-thirds  of  these  in  a 
foreign  language,  wei^  the  basis  upon 
which  be  reared  his  great  Hisjtory; 
and  the  information  on  other  subjects 
which  he  exhibits  in  his  miscellaneous 
writings  is  not  less  extraordinary* 
Politics  and  history*  novels  and  poetry, 
the  drama  and  the  arts,  alixe  en- 
gage hb  attention.  Every  master* 
piece  of  antiquity  has  been  scanned 
by  him  —  every  remarkable  Conti-> 
nental  work  undei^oes  his  scrutiny* 
The  literature  of  the  day,  the  news- 
paper press  of  France  and  England* 
of  America  and  the  colonies,  ^re  ready 
to  illustrate  or  corroborate  his  state- 
ments ;  and  in  his  hands  trade-circu- 
lars, blue-books,  and  parliamentary 
returns,  become  eloouent  from  the 
truths  they  unfold.    With  the  eye  and 
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the  ease  of  genius^  he  instantaneously 
detects  the  results  to  which  they  point, 
and  singles  out  at  once  from  a  mass  of 
rubbish  what  will  be  of  use  to  him  af- 
terwards.  Regarding  the  varied  mo- 
numents of  his  talents  and  industry,  at 
one  time  we  might  fancy  that  his  whole 
leisure  from  his  professional  duties  was 
devoted  to  the  dassics  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  to  the  masterpieces  of  English, 
French,  and  Italian  literature,  or  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  fine  arts : 
then  again  we  see  him,  his  great  work 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  solely  bent  on 
history  and  the  politics  of  nations ; 
once  more  he  seems  to  be  wholly  en- 
srossed  with  the  monthly  and  quarter- 
ly  journals,  and  the  daily  emanations 
of  the  British  and  Continental  press. 
Despite  his  official  and  literary  engage- 
ments,  he  ever  keeps  abreast  of  me 
times,  and  is  master  of  every  subject 
as  it  rises  into  notice— almost,  indeed, 
before  it  assumes  a  definite  form.  It 
is  this  immense  general  knowledge, 
j<nned  to  his  candour  and  indepen- 
denoe,  which  gives  such  great  weight 
to  his  writings.  It  imparts  a  univer- 
sality  to  his  mind,  before  which  pre- 
judice cannot  stand ;  and,  seconded  by 
a  capacious  mind,  it  gives  a  grandeur 
and  variety  to  his  conceptions  unrival- 
led by  any  other  writer.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  of  the  look  of  the  hard  student 
about  him.  His  handsome  face  and 
person  are  redolent  of  vigorous  health, 
and  his  air  and  manners  tell  rather  of 
the  world  of  fashion  than  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  study. 

The  art  of  criticism,  which  first 
sprang  up  in  this  country  about  half  a 
century  ago,  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  Pro- 
fessor Wilson.  Minute,  marvellously 
searching  and  profound,  and  lighten- 
ing the  profundity  of  his  reflections  by 
a  vein  of  the  most  genial  humour — n- 
▼alling  Jeffirey  in  delicacy,  transcend- 
ing him  immeasurably  in  genius,  ori- 
ginality, and  power— that  extraordi- 
nary man  umtes  the  loveliness  of  a 
poet's  heart  and  fancy  to  the  subtle 
analysu  of  the  moral  philosopher.  His 
criticism,  which  restricts  itsielf  to  art 
as  depicted  in  literature,  is  of  the 
widest  range,  from  a  smgle  word  or 
phrase  up  to  the  general  character  of 
a  whole  work.  Often,  with  the  brevity 
and  brilliance  which  none  but  a  poet 
may  aspire  to,  he  presents  the  essence 
or  spirit  of  a  worx  in  a  few  sentences 
of  exquisite  beauty;  condensing  the 


grand.,  ideas,  the  airv  thoughts  of  the 
author,  into  statue-lixe  forms,  the  ofif- 
sprins  of  his  own  poetic  creation. 
But  it  is  minute  criticism,  it  is  bril- 
liant analysis,  that  is  his  peculiar 
province :  it  is  in  his  essay  on  "  By- 
ron's Address  to  the  Ocean,"  or  on  the 
time  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  that  his 
modus  operandi  is  most  characteristic : 
and  in  this  no  one  can  approach  his 
throne.  He  stands  without  a  rival  at 
home  or  abroad;  he  reigns  supreme 
as  Kin£  of  Critics. 

In  the  writings  of  Alison,  we  be- 
hold another  range,  another  style. 
He  critidses  the  arts  of  colour  and 
form  as  well  as  the  creations  of  lite- 
rature. The  poet  and  the  sculptor, 
the  painter  and  the  dramatist,  the 
architect  and  the  historian,  stand  side 
by  side  in  his  pages ;  and  grand  ana- 
logies are  drawn,  with  exquisite  dis- 
cernment into  character,  between  kin- 
dred professors  of  different  arts.  Thus 
one  magnificent  essay  is  devoted  to 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo ; 
another  to  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Bapnael ; 
in  which  admirable  portraitures  of 
these  artists  are  given,  and  the  genius 
characterising  ea^  ST^^P  ^  shown  to 
be  homogeneous.  The  lar^ness  of 
view  habitual  to  Alison  disqualifies 
him  for  minute  criticism,  or  at  least 
makes  it  distasteful  to  him.  With  se> 
cond-rate  artists  he  never  meddles — 
he  reserves  his  power  exclusively  for 
intellects  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it 
is  to  the  essence  alone,  not  to  Ihe  acci- 
dents, of  their  works  that  his  criti- 
cism is  directed.  Fancy  a  spectator 
standing  at  sunrise  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brenner,  or  on  one  of  the  loflier 
heights  of  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  Alps. 
He  overlooks  the  vallevs  and  lesser 
heights  that  lie  in  dusK  below,  and 
fixes  his  gaze  on  the  mountain-peaks 
that  tower  above  their  fellows,  and 
which  already  the  golden  sun  is  light- 
ing up  like  beacons  for  the  world  to 
gaze  at.  He  is  too  far  off*  to  num- 
ber the  cascades  that  sparkle  on  their 
slopes,  to  criticise  the  varied  hues  of 
the  woodlands,  the  fantastic  cliffs,  or 
the  picturesque  details  of  the  dells. 
But  ne  looks  at  their  grand  forms, 
their  broad  lights  and  shadows,  their 
masses  of  colouring ;  and  he  compares 
one  glittering  peak  with  another,  and 
points  out  the  different  oualities  which 
excite  or  impair  our  aamiration.  It 
is  thus  that  Alison  uses  his  critical 
powers :  in  criticism,  as  in  everything 
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else,  it  is  largeness  of  style  that  cha- 
racterises him. 

In  variety,  his  essays  surpass  any 
others  with  which  we  are  acauainted. 
Politics,  from  the  dawn  of  history 
downwards ;  history,  in  eyery  age  and 
country ;  painting,  mediseval  and  mo- 
dern ;  architecture,  from  ancient  Athens 
to  modem  London ;  poetry,  in  all  its 
masterpieces  ;  the  drama  in  all  its 
a^es ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  stage — the  splendid  but 
fleeting  triumphs  of  the  tragedian.*  All 
these  subjects  he  treats  with  exquisite 
freshness  of  thought  and  simplicity  of 
manner.  The  merest  tyro  can  under- 
stand his  criticism ;  for  it  is  based  on 
no  conrentionalisms  or  subtle  system^ 
but  on  the  feelings  of  the  heart — on 
principles  common  to  all  mankind. 
''No  man,"  says  Augustus  Schlegel, 
''can  be  a  true  critic  or  connoisseur 
without  universality  of  mind,  without 
that  flexibility  which  enables  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of 
other  a^es  and  nations,  and,  what  en. 
nobles  human  nature,  to  recognise  and 
duly  appreciate  whatever  is  beautiful 
and  grand  under  the  external  accesso- 
ries which  were  necessary  to  its  em- 
bodying, even  though  occasionally 
they  may  seem  to  disguise  and  distort 
it." 

This  universality  and  flexibility  are 
possessed  by  Alison.  He  does  not 
set  out  with  a  Procrustean  code,  by 
which  to  gauge  the  varying  works 
of  art :  we  behold  his  principles  grow- 
in?  under  our  eye,  building  them- 
selves up  in  simple  grandeur.  Of 
course,  from  the  nature  of  the  Essays, 
his  art-principles  cannot  be  found  as- 
semblea  and  arranged  in  anyone  place ; 
they  must  be  sought  for  through  a 
dozen  different  articles ;  but  even  the 
greatest  economist  of  time  will  have  no 
reason  to  remt  the  extended  perusal. 
He  takes  the  monuments  of  art  that 
have  pleased  men  in  all  ages,  he  shows 
us  the  causes  of  that  universal  admira- 
tion, and  presents  as  deductions  the 
general  principles  of  art. 

Mr.  Alison  takes  little  pleasure  in 
abstract  speculations,  and  nowhere 
does    he    oiscuss   the    much-agitated 


theory  of  Beauty;  but  we  may  gather, 
from  the  nature  of  his  criticism,  that 
he  does  not  coincide  with  his  father's 
views  on  this  subject.    That  eminent 
writer  on  Taste  held  that  Beauty  de- 
pended entirely  upon  association,  though 
ne  wavered  a  little  on  some  points  of 
detail     Lord  Jefirey  adopted  his  prin- 
ciples, and  subsequently  carried  them 
out  vigorously  and  to  their  full  extent, 
in  his  very  clever  but  superficial  essay 
on  Beauty  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Bn- 
tannica."    According  to  this  doctrine, 
the  universal  celebrity  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Grecian  art — say  its  archi- 
tecture, for  example— arises  from  the 
associations  of  strength  and  costliness, 
and  of  the  noble  race  by  whom  they 
were  built,  which  they  excite  in  the 
beholder ;  and  from  the  fact  that  man- 
kind, for  two  thousand  years,  have 
been  accustomed  to  admire  them,  and 
that  we  have  been  educated  in  the  be- 
lief of  their  excellence  from  our  cradle. 
Jeffrey  even  maintains  that  whatever 
a  man  thinks  beautiful,  is  so ;  and  that 
the  Hottentot,  who  judges  of  beauty 
by  bulk,  shews  as  much  taste  in  admir- 
ing an  obese,  thick-hpped  negress  as 
the  Greek  in  extolliiu^  the  proportions 
of  his  Venus.    In  fact,  according  to 
him,  there  can  be  no  degrees,  no  stan- 
dard of  taste;  every  man  is  a  law  unto 
himself;  and,  as  a  corollary,  he  advises 
every  artist  of  original  senius  to  have 
two  standards  of  exceUence,  one  for 
himself,  another  for  the  public;    to 
work  at  the  former  for  his  pleasure,  but 
only  at  the  latter  for  fame  1    Theorists 
are  proverbially  deaf  to  the  whispers 
of  experience,  but  certainly,   to  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  this  looks  very 
like  a  reductio  ad  absurdtim.    Happily, 
artists  of  original  genius  will  not  thus 
be  led  astray :   the  voice  within  them 
will  be  more  powerful  than  the  sophis- 
try from  without;  the  divine  afflatus 
will  keep  them  right.     But  Jeffrey's 
doctrines  were  calculated   to  startle 
men,  and  make  them  reconsider  the 
subject;  and  now,  unless  we  err  greatly, 
the  current  of  opinion  has  set  in  strongly 
the  other  way.     No  champion  has  yet 
entered  the  lists  to  throw  down  the 
old  phantoms  of  error.     A  writer  in 


*  Actin<i:,  in  its  highest  braoches,  is  not  only  one  of  the  fine  arts,  but  it  is  a  combination 
of  them  all ;  and  in  his  admirable  essays  on  the  British  Theatre  (which  originally  appeared 
in  this  Magazine),  Mr.  Alison  has  done  service  alike  to  departed  genios  and  to  future  genera- 
tions, by  preserving  an  eloquent  record  of  the  most  fascinating  and  most  fleeUog  of  human 
triumphs. 
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the  WHtmbuter  Review  lately  assailed 
Jefirey'g  theory  of  beauty,  bat  he  evi- 
dently* halted  between  two  opinions, 
and  only  proposed  changing  the  theory 
of  Association  for  the  equally  unten- 
able and  not  very  explicit  one  of  /». 
terestingtiess ;  but  they  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  public  eye;  and  the  re- 
markable experiments  of  that  enthusi- 
ast in  art,  D.  R.  Hay,  hare  practically 
demonstrated  ^eir  worthlessness.  To 
us  the  matter  appears  dear  enough; 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  entirely  analo- 
gous to  the  moral  sense  of  right  or 
wrong — Conscience.  And  the  theories 
of  Association,  Fitness,  Interestedness, 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  one,  may  be 
aptly  parall^dd  by  the  Selfish,  Utili- 
tarian, and  other  systems  broached  in 
regard  to  the  other. 

with  that  spirit  of  generalisation  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,-*that 
power  of  grasping  the  grand  features 
of  a  subject,  whue  rejecting  its  per. 
plexin^    details;     of    discnminating 
the  inherent  from  the  accidental;   of 
seizing   the    permanent    amidst    the 
ephemeral,  which  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic  of  gei^ius  alike  m  the  specu- 
lations of  phnosophy  and  in  the  arts 
of  beauty, — Mr.   Alison  traces  the 
charm  of  all  high  art  to  a  few  great 
principles ;  though  deficient  in  some  of 
which,  certainly  beauty  may  still  exist, 
but  only  in  a  lesser  degree.    In  Tasso*s 
''Jerusalem  Delivered,"  for  instance, 
the  unity  of  interest,  as  he  remarks,  is 
perfect ;  the  whole  characters  and  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  are  in  harmony ;  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  City  from  the  Infidel 
is  felt  as  tho  supreme  object  through. 
Out.    In  Ariosto's  *  *  Orlando  Furioso, " 
on  the  other  hand,  the  interest  is  bro- 
ken and  lost  in  a  mazy  history  of  the 
adventures  of  errant  knij^hts :  there  is 
great  beauty  still,  but  it  is  beauty  of 
parts  rather  than  of  the  whole—the 
electric  chain  of  interest  is  broken,  and 
nothing  can  supply  its  place.     In  like 
manner  he  admires  the  witching  dra- 
matic  creations  of  Metastasio,  which 
appeal  rather  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
heart  of  the  audience ;  but  he  tells  you, 
notwithstanding,  that  they  will  never 
reach  the  fame  of  Shakspere's  dramas, 
in  which  the  interest  is  ever  and  en. 
tirely  human,  in  which  the  actions  and 
passions  are  those  of  real  life.    In  this 
most  interesting  and  delightful  form  of 


the  Critical  Essay^n  this  gprand 
parative  style  of  criticism  (if  we  may 
so  call  it)-.AlisDn  is  as  unrivalled 
as  Professor  Wilson  is  in  profound  and 
))eautiful  analysis. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  style  of  cri- 
ticism, we  extract  the  following  oa/i- 
thens  of  Dante  and  Homer  :-— 

"  Dante  had  much  more  profi>iind  fealingB 
than  Corner,  and  therefore  hs  hu  pamted 
deep  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  with 
greater  force  and  fidelity.     The  more  ad- 
vanced age  of  tlie  world,  the  inflnence  of  a 
spiritual  faith,  the  awfUl  antidpation  of  a 
judgment  to  come,  the  inmost  feelings  which, 
during  long  centuries  of  seclusion,  had  been 
drawn  fbrtfa  in  the  cloister,  the  protracted 
fiufierings  of  the  dark  ages,  had  hud  hare  tiie 
human  heart    Its  sufferings,  its  terrors,  its 
hopes,  its  joys,   had  become  as  household 
words.    The  Italian  poet  shared,  as  all  do^ 
in  the  ideas  and  images  of  his  age,  and  to 
these  he  added  many  which  were  entirely 
his  own.     He  painted  the  inward  man,  and 
painted  him  from  his  own  feelings,  not  from 
the  obsen'ation  of  othera.     This  is  the  great 
distinction  between  him  and  Homer ;   and 
this  it  is  which  has  given  him,  in  the  deli- 
neation of  mind,  his  great  superiority.    The 
Grecian  bard  was  an  incomparable  observer : 
he  had  an  inexhaustible  imagination  fbr  fic- 
tion, as  well  as  a  graphic  eye  for  the  delinea« 
tion  of  real  life ;  but  he  had  not  a  deep  or 
feeling  heart    He  did  not  know  it,  like 
Dante  or  Shakspeare,  £rom  his  own  suffering. 
He  painted  the  external  symptoms  of  pas- 
sion or  emotion  with  the  Band  of  a  master ; 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  inward  springs  of 
feeling.     He  lets  us  into  the  character  of  his 
heroes  by  their  speeches,  their  gestures,  their 
actions,  and  keeps  up  their  consistency  with 
admirable  fidelity  j  but  he  does  not,  by  a 
word,  an  expression,  or  an  epithet,  admit  ns 
into  the  inmost  folds  of  the  heart    None  can 
do  so  but  such  as  themselves  feel  warmly 
and  profoundly,  and  paint  passion,  emotion, 
or  suffering  from  their  own  experience,  not 
from  the  observation  of  others.     Dante  has 
acquired  his  colossal  fame  from  the  match- 
less force  with  which  he  has  pourtrayed  the 
wildest  passions,   the  deepest  feelings,  the 
most  intense  sufferings  of  the  heart     He  !s 
the  refuge  of  all  those  who  labour  and'  are 
heavy  laden — of  all  who  fisel  profoundly,  or 
have  suffered  deeply.     His  verses  are  in  the 
mouth  of  all  those  who  are  torn  by  passion, 
gnawed  by  remorse,  or  tormented  by  appre- 
hension ; — and  how  many  are  thej  in  this 
Ecene  of  woe  I  "• 

In  the  following;  sentences  on  Mi- 
chael Angdo  and  Raphael,  there  is 
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scarcely  a  word  that  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  himself  and  Macaulay : — 

**  Michael  Angelo  may  truly  be  called  the 
founder  of  Italian  painting,  as  Homer  was 
of  the  ancient  epic,  and  Dante  of  the  great 
style  in  modem  poetry.  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  had  some  defects.  He  created 
the  great  style  in  painting — a  style  which  has 
made  modem  Italy  as  immortal  as  the  arms 
of  the  Legions  did  the  ancient.  But  the  very 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  yigonr  of 
his  drawing,  his  incomparable  command  of 
bone  and  muscle,  his  lofty  expression  and 
impassioned  mind,  made  him  neglect,  and, 
perhaps,  despise,  the  lesser  details  of  his  art 
Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  expression,  he  often 

overloolEed  execution The  bold 

neglect  of  Michael  Angelo  is  very  apparent 
Raphael,  with  less  original  genius  than  his 
immortal  master,  had  more  taste  and  much 
greater  delicacy  of  pencil ;  his  conceptions, 
less  extensive  and  varied,  are  more  perfect ; 
his  finishing  is  always  exquisite.  He  is  the 
Virgil  of  painting."* 

In  his  History,  the  descriptions  of 
the  countries  through  which  his  narra- 
tive passes,  and  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities  which  they  contain,  are  admir- 
ably done,  and  impart  great  additional 
interest  to  the  work  ;  but  for  an  illus- 
tration of  his  pictorial  powers,  we  turn 
in  preference  to  the  less  known  pages 
of  his  Essays.  The  passage  extracted 
(of  which  we  can  only  find  room  for 
the  beginning  and  end)  exhibits  a 
series  of  pictures — a  moving  diorama 
of  some  of  the  finest  scenes  in  £urope, 
drawn  from  his  personal  recollection 
of  their  features,  and  redolent  of  the 
youthful  ardour  which  filled  his  soul 
on  first  beholding  them.  He  adds,  in 
a  note,  that  the  impressions  are  still 
fresh  on  his  memory  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  but  ^resterdav ;  the  vividness  of 
his  delineations  makes  the  note  super- 
fluous. The  passage  occurs  in  an  able 
essay  on  the  British  School  of  Painting, 
in  which,  aflcr  pointing  out  the  mark- 
ed inferiority  of  our  artists  to  the 
Claudes  and  Poussins  of  former  days, 
he  asks — Are  the  beauties  of  the  phy- 
sical world  worked  up  ?  Has  Art  alrea- 
dy taken  entire  possession  of  Nature  ? 
Has  not  one  of  ner  charms  been  left 
unrifled — is  there  no  scene  still  ua- 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  artist  ?  Is 
there  no  ^ture,  no  expression,  of  her 
ever-shifting  countenance  yet  to  be 
pourtrayed? 


**  Ascend  yonder  rocky  cmlnflDoe,  on  wheat 
embattled  summits  the  gigantic  columns  of 
former  days  still  stand,  as  if  imperishable 
amidst  the  revolution  of  ages.  The  setting 
sun  throws  a  flood  of  liquid  gold  over  the 
exquisite  remains ;  every  niche  in  the  cornice, 
every  flute  in  the  pillars,  every  projection  in 
the  sculpture,  stands  forth  as  sharp  as  if  the 
sun  shone  lor  the  first  time  on  the  inimitable 
work.  Dim  descried  through  the  purple 
glow  which  the  setting  luminary  throws 
over  the  distant  landscape,  the  slopes  of 
Hymettus  catch  his  parting  n^ ;  gleaming 
through  projecting  mountains,  the  Gulf  of 
Salamis  is  resplendent  with  light ;  while  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus,  stand  forth 
like  giants  in  that  sea  of  glory. 

'*  Climb  to  the  summit  of  that  lofty  peak,  the 
grisly  Craon,  on  the  southern  side  of  tiie  valley 
of  Aosta.  It  is  the  hour  of  noon ;  silence  deep 
as  death  prevails  in  those  lefty  solitudes; 
not  the  flutter  of  an  insect,  not  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  is  to  be  heard  in  the  dread  expanse. 
Right  opposite,  face  to  hot  with  the  pinnacle 
on  which  yon  rest,  stands  the  hoaiy  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc :  a  predpioe  ten  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  ftirrowed  by  innumerable  di^ 
bristling  with  innumerable  peaks,  descends 
from  its  snow-clad  heights  to  the  glacier  of 
the  Allee  Blanche,  which  lies  spread  like  a 
map  at  your  feet  In  still  and  awful  solitude 
the  monarch  of  the  mountains  rears  his  head 
into  the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven ;  a  glitter- 
ing mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders ;  the 
eternal  granite  has  spread  a  ragged  girdle 
round  his  breast;  in  peace  and  silence  the 
summer  sun  sleeps  on  his  bosom ;  even  the 
thin  clouds  of  an  Italian  sky  hover  at  a  dis- 
tance fW)m  the  resplendent  throne.  Drink ! 
drink  deep  of  the  admiration  at  the  matchless 
spectacle :  life  has  scarce  another  nmilar 
moment  of  heaven-bom  rapture  to  bestow  !** 

''Switzerland!  Switzerland!  is  your  gran- 
deur, then,  surpassed  by  the  rival  beauties 
of  the  Tyrolese  or  Styriau  Alps?  Trust 
yourself  to  that  fhiil  skifl^,  and  approach  the 
foaming  abyss  where  the  Rhine  is  precipi- 
tated with  matchless  violence  down  Uie  diflk 
of  Schaffhausen.  St  PauVs  would  in  an 
instant  be  swept  away  by  its  fuiy.  The 
waters  which  have  passed  the  descent  are 
tossed  in  wild  and  seemingly  firantic  agita- 
tion; even  at  a  great  distance,  your  bark 
trembles  and  cradu  as  it  approaches  the 
awful  gulf;  down,  down  comes  the  mighty 
mass  of  waters,  shaking  the  earth  with  its 
fall,  rending  the  air  with  its  spray :  thunder 
would  not  be  heard  at  its  foot;  embattled 
nations  would  be  scattered  by  its  force. 

"  Is  this  the  sublimest  scene  in  Europe,  and 
has  water  Dome  away  the  palm  from  fire  in  the 
production  of  sublimity?    Ascend  at  night- 
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fall  that  black  and  scorched  mountain,  down 
whose  sides  the  streams  of  recent  lava  have 
furrowed  far  and  deep  into  the  cultivation  of 
man :  you  tuil,  yuu  pant,  as,  amidst  the 
Btilhieas  of  a  Neapolitan  night,  you  painfully 
ascend  the  scorched  and  blackenoi  steep. 
But  hark !  the  mountain  shakes,  a  rending 
sound  succeeds,  a  report  like  the  discharge 
of  cannon  is  heard,  and  instantly  the  daiie 
vault  is  filled  with  innnmerable  stars ;  and, 
as  you  panse  at  the  fearful  specuicle,  a  sharp 
rattle  on  all  sides  announces  the  fall  of  burn- 
ing projectiles  for  miles  around.  Still  ad- 
vance, if  your  courage  does  not  fail,  and  you 
may  reach  the  summit  of  the  steep  ascent 
ere  another  explosion.  Watch!  watch! — 
the  dark  cone  in  the  centre  of  the  rugged 
summit,  on  whoso  sides  the  red  embers  are 
still  glowing,  begins  to  shake ;  it  heaves— it 
bursts!  A  frightful  volume  of  smoke  is 
driven  forth  into  heaven ;  right  upwards 
does  the  fiery  dischai^  spread  from  the 
gaping  furnace ;  the  Pyramids  would  be 
blown  into  the  air  by  its  violence.  A  thou- 
sand rockets  are  bursting  in  the  heavens- 
perfect  stillness  for  a  few  seconds  succeeds ; 
and  then  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  roar  of 
falling  stones  over  the  dark  and  desolate 
slopes  of  the  mountain."* 

These  are  the  tableaux  of  a  poet : 
they  are  conceived  in  the  true  idealis- 
ingj  eclectic  spirit  of  the  highest  land- 
scape painting.  All  that  is  grand  and 
beautiiul  is  exquisitely  portrayed— all 
that  is  common-place  is  eliminated. 
Not  a  word  could  be  changed  for  the 
better,  except,  perhaps,  one.  The 
immense,  awe-inspiring,  snowy  ex- 
panse of  the  glacier  spread  out  like 
a  map,  does  not  please  us — it  is  a 
common-place  in  the  midst  of  gran- 
deur— like  a  frozen  sea  would  be  bet- 
ter. Moreover,  as  in  all  high  art,  the 
elements  of  these  enchanting  pictures 
are  few  and  simple :  the  dulkst  reader 
can  easily  figure  them  to  himself.  Mr, 
Alison  could  not  paint  in  the  minute 
and  sentimental  style  of  Lamartine 
—  a  true  hymen  of  painting  and 
poetry:  where  every  leaf  on  tree 
and  flower,  every  wavelet  on  the 
waters,  all  the  hues  of  earth  and  sky, 
are  copied  so  closely,  that  the  artist  has 
but  to  transfer  the  picture  to  his  can- 
vas ;  and  where  the  poet  discerns 
moral  beauty  in  the  beauties  of  nature, 
a  spirit  in  lifeless  matter,  a  language  in 
the  dumb  forms  of  earth.  But  Lamar- 
tine overstrains,  he  strains  perpetu- 
ally the  reader's  mind  in  the  efiTort 


to  realise  the  scenes  described  ;  and 
makes  their  perusal  as  hard  a  teak  for 
the  ima^ative,  as  a  book  on  inductiTe 
science  is  for  the  logical  faculty.  Mr. 
Alison's  temperament  would  not  let 
him  paint  thus,  and  we  do  not  regret 
it.  When  used  frequently,  it  cloys 
like  a  surfeit  of  jellies :  in  a  novel, 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundi'ed  skip 
it  over.  It  requires  the  interest  to  be 
well  warmed  before  it  is  sucoessful; 
it  requires  a  strong  human  interest  to 
carry  one  through  minute  descriptions 
of  nature,  even  though  these  be  the 
exquisite  delineations  of  Lamartine. 
In  this,  as  in  criticism,  as  in  history 
(and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often), 
it  is  grandeur  of  style  that  is  natural 
to  our  author. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Alison  is 
aware  of  the  blemishes  of  detail  that 
may  be  found  in  his  works,  and  that 
these  are  attributable  only  to  the  ra- 
pidity  of  his  execution,  not  to  any  de- 
ficient knowledge  or  erroneoas  views 
in  regard  to  the  principles  of  hi^h  art. 
His  Essays  furnish  redundant  evidence 
of  this.  We  select  the  following  pas- 
sage,  out  of  many,  because  it  also  ex- 
hibits the  felicity  and  picturesqueness 
with  which  he  illustrates  hb  opinions. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  the  grand  principles  of 
composition  are  the  same : — 

"  The  defect  which  runs  through  modem 
paintings,  and  renders  tliem  unfit  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian 
school,  is,  that  they  are  either  too  general  or 
too  special — ^in  technical  language,  breadth 
or  detail  has  too  exclusively  rivet^  the  ar- 
tbt's  attention.  They  want  that  combina- 
tion of  minuteness  of  finishing  with  general- 
ity of  efibct,  which  characterises  the  scenes  of 
nature,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  productions 
of  all  the  artists  who  have  risen  to  durabla 
eminence  in  imitating  her  works.  .... 
There  is  a  depth  of  shade,  a  minuteness  of 
finishing,  a  perfection  of  detail,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  generality  of  effect  about  these 
old  portraits,  which  rivets  admiration  through 
every  succeeding  age 

"  Draw  near  to  Uiat  inimitable  portrait  by 
Vandyke ;  it  is  a  nobleman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  compeer  of  Charles  I.  The 
dark  curls  of  the  hair  hang  down  on  either 
side  of  the  manly,  but  melancholy  visage ; 
handsome  features,  a  Roman  cast  of  counte- 
nance, an  aristocratic  air,  bespeak  the  object 
of  lady's  bve;  armour  glances  beneath  his 
rich  cloal£,    a    broad    ruff  surrounds    hia 
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neck,  a  brilliaat  scarf  adorns  his  breast — 
eveiy  object  la  the  whole  piece  is  fiuiahed 
with  the  pencil  of  tlie  finest  miniature  paint- 
er ;  while,  over  the  whole,  genius  has  thrown 
the  broad  and  unifurm  light  of  its  own  ilia- 
mination.  You  are  captivated  by  that  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  celebrated  beauty  in  the 
galaxy  of  Charles  II.  TJic  auburn  locks, 
with  playful  grace,  descend  upon  the  exqui- 
site neck  and  sholdcrs ;  the  laughing  eyes,  the 
smiling  lip,  the  arched  eyebrow,  tell  the  co- 
quetry of  youth  and  beauty ;  the  envfons 
veil  half  conceals,  half  displays,  the  swelling 
bosom ;  tlie  delicate  waist,  clad  in  satin  sto- 
macher, tapes  almost  beyond  what  modem 
fashion  can  imitate,  or  modem  beauty  desire  ; 
the  rich  Brussels  lace  is  pourtrayod  with  inimi- 
table skill  on  the  shoulders ;  every  fold  of  the 
satin  dress  still  shines  with  the  lustre  of  day ; 
the  drapery  behind,  whose  dark  shade  brings 
out  the  figure ;  the  rich  Turkey  carpet ;  the 
white  satin  slipper  and  slender  ancle,  resting 
OQ  a  velvet  stool ;  the  little  lap-dog,  in  the 
ooraer  of  the  piece;  the  gorgeous  jewels  on 
the  bosom ; — are  all  delineated  with  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  master  of  still-life:  it  tells 
you  that  the  fame  of  Sir  Peter  Lally  stands 
on  a  durable  foundation."* 

No  jealousy  of  another's  fame  ever 
stains  the  pages  of  Alison.  In  the 
Essays^  as  in  nis  History,  friend  and 
foe  are  treated  with  equal  justice^ 
equal  generosity.  He  has  no  bigotry 
of  party^  no  prejudices  but  those  of 
truth.  He  never  claims  for  his  own 
party  any  exemption  from  human  frail- 
ties, never  ascnbes  such  frailties  as  the 
prevailing  character  of  his  opponents. 
It  is  not  any  superior  disinterestedness 
of  one  party  over  another  that  he 
assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  opinions 
on  Government— it  is  a  balancing  of 
interests ;  and  when  he  lauds  the  old 
constitution  of  England,  it  is  because 
under  it  all  classes  in  the  empire  were 
duly  represented — ^because  tne  three 
powers  of  the  Executive,  Aristocracy, 
and  Democracy  were  then  strong  enough 
each  to  arrest  the  abuses  of  the  others, 
but  not  to  usurp  their  powers ;  because 
under  it  Property  was  the  ruling, 
Numbers  the  controlling  power ;  and 
thus  foresight  was  imparted  to  the  na- 
tional councils,  and  the  interests  of  the 
many  permanently  arrayed  to  watch 
the  abuses  of  the  lew ;  while  his  objec- 
tion to  Democracy  is,  that  popular 
leaders  are  forced,  by  the  short-sight- 
ed passions  of  the  multitude,  to  sacri. 
fice  lasting  future  prosperity  to  fleeting 


present  advantages-— and  that,  when 
Numbers  are  the  goreming  power,  self- 
ishness is  unchecked,  and  abuses  accu- 
mulate, because  the  majority  then  be- 
nefit by  them.  The  oldest  of  Tories, 
as  the  Americans  have  called  Mr.  Ali- 
son,  few  men  have  maintained  so  in- 
violate as  he  the  principles  of  their 
earlier  years;  and  this  argues  either 
the  very  highest  powers  of  intellect, 
or  the  lowest :  either  the  glance  of  the 
eagle,  which  looks  through  the  dazzling 
darkness  of  the  sunbeams  and  discerns 
the  aspect  of  the  veiled  orb  of  light ; 
or  the  pitiable  blindness  of  the  owl, 
which  shuts  its  eyes  against  the  glorious 
sun,  and  cries  at  noon-day.  Where  is 
it  ?  To  which  of  these  classes  the 
gifted  historian  of  Europe  belongs,  we 
need  not  say.  We  only  allude  to  his 
own  remarkable  consistency,  in  order 
to  point  out  more  effectively  his  libe- 
rality in  this  respect  towards  others. 
He  never  charges  an  opponent  with  in- 
consistency, save  when  selfishness,  not 
conviction,  has  dictated  the  chan^; 
never  but  when  expediency,  not  prin- 
ciple, is  the  ruling  motive.  He  never 
employs  the  paltry  weapons  of  party 
warfare;  never  fixes  clamorously  on 
the  unguarded  phrase  of  an  opponent ; 
never  condemns  a  lifetime  for  an  ac- 
tion, a  party  for  an  individual.  With 
true  knightly  honour,  he  scorns  to  tri- 
umph in  a  poisoned  lance,  or  even  to 
take  advantage  of  a  broken  girth.  His 
combats  are  with  sword  and  lance  in 
the  open  lists  and  in  the  eye  of  day ; 
he  will  not  draw  bow  from  an  ambus- 
cade. 

He  differs  diametrically  from  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent age  in  regard  to  the  Perfectibility 
of  mankind  through  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  amelioration  of  go- 
vernment; and  from  the  jprominence 
which  he  gives  to  his  opimons  on  this 
subject,  and  the  vital  importance  he 
attaches  to  them,  he  has  made  this  an- 
tagonism to  the  spirit  of  the  age  one  of 
his  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
Granting  the  superiority  of  the  present 
age  in  aU  material  interests,  in  all  the 
appliances  of  comfort  and  luxury,  and 
that  "  a  British  tradesman  is  now  bet- 
ter clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  than  a 
Planta^enet  baron"  —  granting  that 
civilisation  has  progressed  immeasur- 
ably since  the  days  of  the  Crusadesi 
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and  that  knowledge  is  indefinitely  ex- 
tending— he  declares,  once  and  i^^ain, 
that  in  many  of  the  higher  c^uaUties  of 
our  nature  we  are  far  inferior  to  oar 
forefathers.  " Audi  alteram  partem" 
he  says.  *' Are  we  equally  disinterest- 
ed, magnanimous,  and  brave,  with  the 
nations  or  ages  which  have  preceded 
US  ?  Are  the  generous  affections  equal- 
ly victorious  over  the  selfish  ?  Are  the 
love  of  gain,  the  thirst  for  pleasure, 
the  passion  for  enjoyment,  so  weak 
amongst  us,  that  they  could  be  readily 
supplanted  bj  the  ardour  of  patriotism, 
the  self-denial  of  virtue,  the  heroism 
of  duty  ?  Would  modern  England 
have  engaged  in  a  crusade  for  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  Would 
the  merchants  of  London  set  fire  to 
their  Stock- Exchange  or  Capital,  as 
those  of  Numantia  and  Saguntum  did, 
to  save  it  from  the  spoiler  ?  Will  f^ree- 
Trade  Hall  ever  overflow  with  patriotic 
gifts,  as  the  Bourse  at  Moscow  did  in 
1812  ?  We  have  laid  out  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  on  railways,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  good  dividend  in  this 
world :  would  we  lay  out  one  million 
in  building  another  York  Cathedral, 
or  endowing  another  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital ?"*  He  beholds  in  the  very  ad- 
vance of  civilisation,  and  in  the  midst 
of  its  benefits,  an  inevitable  accession 
of  corruption.  Amidst  accumulating 
wealth,  he  shows  us  aggravated  pover- 
ty ;  amidst  the  increase  of  material 
comforts,  he  points  to  the  growth  of 
selfishness  and  the  thirst  for  pleasure ; 
in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  a  fresh 
impetus  to  passion,  a  brighter  colouring 
to  the  seductions  of  sense ;  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mere  reason,  an  increase 
of  scepticism.  Evil  mingles  with  good 
in  all  human  affairs ;  and  amidst  the 
advantages  of  present  times,  he  calls 
upon  us  to  look  on  both  sides  of  the 
picture  ;  to  be  on  the  watch  lest  self- 
ishness choke  the  higher  part  of  our 
nature;  and  from  the  placid  thrones 
of  our  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  cast  a 
searching  glance  into  the  dark  depths 
of  vice  and  wretchedness  that  lie  below 
—upon  the  level  sea  of  misery  upon 
which  we  float — upon  the  slaving  or 
degraded  millions  m  the  heart  of  the 
Empire.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  sources  of  that  crime  and  pauper, 
ism  which  are  eating  like  a  cancer 
into  the  vitals  of  the  State,  he  warns  us 


earnestly  and  repeatedly  of  the  extreme 
wretchedness,  moral  even  more  tlian 
physical,  of  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion— of  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers and  agony  of  tnose  classes  dang-e^ 
reuses,  as  the  French  have  apdy  named 
them ;    denounces  the    awful  preva- 
lence of  intoxication  amongst  ns,  and 
calls  for  some  public  measure  to  check 
it — a  measure  of  benefit  incalculable, 
but  labouring  under  that  fatal  objec- 
tion with  all  time-serving  Grovermnents, 
unpopularity.    Upon  topics  so  momeii> 
tons — so  near  to  our  author's  earnest 
heart,  so  vital  to  his  countrymen^— we 
cannot  at  present  enter;  but  we  be- 
seech our  readers  to  turn  to  the  Essavs 
themselves,  and  to  ponder  well  the 
opinions  there  given  of  one  who  knows 
our  present  social  condition  better,  per- 
haps, than  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Oratory  in  style,  action  in  life,  is 
the  bent  of  Mr.  Alison's  disposition. 
He  is  no  dreamer  —  no  weaver  of 
theories,  idly  indulging  his  ima^na- 
tion.  The  real  world,  not  the  world 
of  fancy  or  of  metaphysics,  is  the 
home  of  his  heart;  it  is  the  world 
of  man,  not  of  abstractions,  that  en- 
gases  his  attention.  The  earnestness 
which  pervades  his  whole  spirit  is 
fatal  to  learned  repose.  The  impor- 
tant truths  that  reveal  themselves  to 
his  seer-like  gaze,  demand  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  dull  ears  of  others  ; 
the  visions  of  the  future  that  rise  be- 
fore him,  urge  him,  as  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  into  the  melee  of  politics, 
there  to  seek  or  to  shun  their  realisa- 
tion. Of  a  disposition  eminentlv  healthy 
—with  nothing  of  that  morbidness  of 
feeling  which  so  often  defaces  genius 
— enjoying  life  and  its  beauties  all  the 
more  for  me  elevation  of  his  thoughts 
and  lofty  ardour  of  his  conceptions ;  yet 
we  can  well  fancy  how  deeply  at  times 
the  iron  enters  his  soul,  when  in  solitude 
he  contemplates  the  future  of  his  coun. 
tiy,  and  hears  in  the  increasing  cla- 
mours of  Democracy,  the  pitiless  cry 
of  the  hounds  that  are  to  devour  the 
land  that  reared  them ;  when,  amidst 
universal  vaticinations  of  golden  pros- 
perity, he  hears  in  anticipation  the 
crash  of  tower  and  bulwark— amid 
the  shout  of  Patriotism  detects  the  low 
chuckle  of  selfishness,  and  beneath  the 
robes  of  Liberty  beholds  the  gaunt 
Spectre  of  Ruin  I  But  let  him  be  con« 
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soled,  if  indeed  consolation  can  come, 
when  the  Empire  of  England,  the  glonr 
of  the  earth,  seems  passing  away.  He 
has  done  his  part  nobly ;  he  has  fought 
the  battle  from  its  opening  to  its  close. 
Posterity,  while  accusing  us,  will  do 
him  justice ;  Posterity,  cursing  us  with 
dying  voice  as  the  destroyers  of  our  chiU 
dren,  will  look  back  with  fond  regret  to 
him  who  strove  to  save  her.  In  future 
ages,  when  England  is  f41en — when  pa- 
1^  and  manufactory,  tower  and  stalk, 
are  sinking  into  the  dust,  tenanted  by 
slaves,  or  desecrated  by  the  foot  of  the 
stranger— his  warning  words  will  be 
heard  like  a  great  voice  amid  the  ruins. 
Truly  was  it  said  of  old,  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country :  yet 
it  is  a  mournful  fate  when  his  divine 
mission,  like  Cassandra's  of  yore,  only 
becomes  manifest  amid  the  ruins  of  his 
native  land. 

Not  that  Mr.  Alison,  as  some  &ult- 
finders  affect  to  believe,  expects  the 
speedy-  downfall  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire. Whatever  grows  great  slowly, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  insensibly  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  is  certain  to  be  of 
long  endurance.  It  is  alike  the  course 
of  nature,  and  the  moral  of  history. 
The  river  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  can- 
not be  suddenly  checked  in  its  career ; 
^e  oak  which  a  hundred  years  have 
been  rooting  in  the  earth,  tosses  its 
arms  in  defiance  of  the  tempest's  fury; 
the  Coral  Island,  which  for  ages  has 
been  slowly  rising  through  the  azure 
depths  of  the  Indian  seas,  stands  forth 
at  last,  crowned  with  palms,  radiant 
in  beauty  to  the  end  of  time.  Britain 
has  spread  over  the  earth  like  a  hu^ 
banyan-tree,  dropping  her  roots  m 
every  quarter  of  the  ^obe.  Not  even 
an  earUiqnake  could  throw  her  at  once 
to  the  ground  ;  and  even  then,  a  hun. 
dred  British  states  would  live  on  when 
the  parent  trunk  was  sapless.  But 
the  prescient  eye  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning ;  in  the  first  step  to  ruin 
it  beholds  the  advent  of  the  crowning 
calamity;  and  it  paints  the  danger 
vividly,  that  even  the  shortsighted  may 


see  it  and  beware.  The  parent's  grief 
may  be  deeper  when  first  he  sees  the 
ineradicable  consumptive  spot  tinging 
the  cheek  of  his  child,  than  when  death 
at  last  takes  the  worn  one  from  his 
sight  to  heaven.  Mr.  Alison  is  the 
prophet,  as  well  as  the  advocate,  of  the 
Future.  Afler  along  and  searching 
gaze  on  the  Past— on  the  history  of 
nations  and  kingdoms  through  four 
thousand  years — ^he  turns  his  thought- 
ful eye  to  the  Future,  and  beholds 
centuries  yet  to  roll,  and  nations  yet 
to  rise.  The  Empire  of  England,  he 
knows,  cannot  be  immortal ;  yet  with 
Stately  sorrow  he  grieves  over  the  blind 
folly  of  those  who  are  hastening  its 
doom. 

Standing  already  on  the  pedestal  of 
fame,  Alison  has  not  yet  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  renown.  Great  reputa- 
tions require  time  to  ripen.  Prejudices 
of  old  opinion,  the  jealousy  of  contem- 
poraries, the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
ever  veil  for  awhile  the  full  blaze  of  a 
great  man's  glory ;  but  from  all  these 
disturbing  influences  opinion  is  fireed 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  "  The  grave," 
says  Alison,  speaking  of  the  fame  of 
the  mighty  dead,  and  unconsciously 
foreshadowing  his  own — *'  the  grave  is 
the  greatest  of  all  purifiers.  Literary 
jealousy,  interested  partiality,  vulgar 
applause,  exclusive  favour,  alike  ais. 
appear  before  the  hand  of  Death.  We 
never  can  be  sufficiently  distrustful  of 
present  opinion,  so  largely  is  it  directed 
by  passion  or  interest.  But  we  may 
rely  with  confidence  on  the  judgment 
of  successive  generations  on  departed 
eminence ;  for  it  is  detached  from  the 
chief  causes  of  present  aberration.  So 
various  are  the  preiudices,  so  contra- 
dictory the  partialities  and  predilec- 
tions of  men,  in  different  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world,  that  they  never  can 
concur  through  a  course  of  centuries 
in  one  opinion,  unless  it  is  founded  in 
truth  and  justice.  The  voxpopuU  is 
oflen  little  more  than  the  vox  maboli ; 
but  the  voice  of  ages  is  the  voice  of 
God." 
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Gentle  reader,  hare  you  ever  met 
with  a  small,  thick,  very  closely  print- 
ed  quarto  volume,  of  1006  pages,  and 
a  cubical  form,  entitled  **  Histriomas- 
tix;  or,  the  Player's  Scourge  and  Actor's 
Tragedie,"  written  by  William  Prynne, 
Esq.,  Outer  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  published  by  Michael  Sparkes, 
London,  a.d.  1633?  If  you  have  not 
(as  the  book  is  somewhat  scarce),  and 
should  stumble  on  it  in  a  catalogue,  I 
recommend  you  to  invest  fifteen  shil- 
lings, or  even  one  pound  sterling,  in 
the  purchase.  It  is  a  curiosity  m  its 
way,  and  worth  placing  on  your 
shelves.  But  I  by  no  means  counsel 
you  to  waste  your  time,  or  exhaust 
your  patience  (as  I  did)  in  wading 
entirely  through  the  ponderous  compi- 
lation. A  simple  gleaning  here  and 
tiiere  will  answer  all  purposes ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  this  ''Helluo  Librorum,"  or 
"tremendous  literary  monster,"  as 
D'Israeli  aptly  detdgnates  it. 

The  title  is  not  original,  but  was 
suggested  to  Prynne  by  a  play,  pub- 
lished in  1610,  by  T.  Thorpe,  called 
Histriomastix :  or,  the  Player  Whipt, 
The  author  is  unknown,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  play  was  ever  act- 
e<L  The  object  was  to  throw  ridicule 
and  contempt  on  the  stage  generally. 
Amongst  other  dramas,  Shakspeare's 
IVoilus  and  Cresnda  is  evidently 
burlesqued. 

The  outcry  against  public  amuse- 
ments, in  modern  times,  commenced 
in  Spain,  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Father  Man- 
ana,  a  Jesuit,  publisheda  book  "  Contra 
Spectacula,"  which  he  followed  by  a 
second  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 
From  thence  it  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  it  was  fomented  by  Frandsoo 
Maria,  a  Sicilian  monk,  and  the  Jesuit 
Father  Pietro  Ottanelli.  In  England, 
the  first  battery  was  fired  off  by  Stephen 
Gosson,  in  his  ''Schoole  of  Abuse, 
1575  ;••  his  "  Playes  confuted  in  Five 
Actions  ;"and"  EphcmeridesofPhialo." 


Then  came  Northbrooke's  "  Treatase 
against  Dicing,  Dancing,  Yaine  Plaies» 
or  Enterludes,  &c.,  1579;'*  A  Second 
and  Third  Blaiste  of  Retraite  against 
Playes,  1580 ;  and  Rainoldes's  **  Over, 
throw  of  Stage  Pkjres,  1599."  But 
all  that  the^  had  written,  with  a  great 
deal  more,  is  to  be  found  concentrated 
in  Prynne's  quarto,  which  was  ushered 
into  the  worla  ailer  a  painful  and  pro- 
tracted labour  of  seven  years,  four  of 
which  were  consumed  in  printing.* 

This  book  has  been  quoted  ever 
since  by  the  antagonists  of  the  stage 
as  their  standard  authority ;  a  **  murus 
aheneus"  or  triple  ram{>art  of  defence. 
In  their  eyes  Prynne  is  a  martyr  of 
the  first  class,  having  suffered  grievous 
penalties  for  hb  opinions.  He  was 
tried  in  the  Star  Chamber,  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  to  lose  both  his 
ears  by  instalments,  and  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory  at  Cheapsideand  Charing* 
cross  ;  which  merciful  sentence  was 
executed  in  due  course,  with  a  few 
supplemental  barbarities,  suggested  as 
a  sort  of  codicil,  by  the  accomplished 
Earl  of  Dorset.  «*  I  should  be  loth," 
said  he,  "  he  should  escape  with  his 
ears,  for  he  may  get  a  penwig,  which 
he  now  so  much  inveighs  agamst,  and 
so  hide  them ;  or  force  his  conscience 
to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  love-locks 
on  both  sides.  Therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  slit  in 
the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropped  too." 

It  has  been  often  supposed  that 
Prynne  was  thus  punished  for  abusing 
plays  and  players— 4i  very  egregious 
error.  The  Star  Chamber  took  Tittle 
heed  of  that  part  of  the  business,  and 
cared  not  though  eveiy  actor  and  dra- 
matist in  the  annals  of  the  world  had 
actually  been  in  the  place  where  Prynne 
wished  to  consign  tnem.  But  he  had 
touched  the  members  of  that  righteous 
court  themselves,  by  ridiculing  their 
morals,  manners,  and  apparel;  and, 
above  all,  had  denounced  Queen  Hen. 
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rietta  Maria*  the  consort  of  Charles  L, 
in  good  set  phrase,  for  acting  and 
dancing  in  some  of  the  court  masques^ 
"with  sinful  levitie  and  in  unseemly 
vesture/*  For  the  libel  against  her  (a 
tnie  libel  be  it  understood)  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced. 

Certainly,  he  should  have  been  ar- 
raigned  before  something  resembling 
a  court  of  justice,  and  nis  sentence 
mi^ht  have  been  sufficientl]^  severe, 
wiuiout  running  into  cruelties  more 
becoming  Red  Indians  than  civilized 
gentlemen.  But  his  book  can  never 
be  received  as  an  authority  by  candid 
rcasoners.  It  goes  far  bejrond  preju- 
dice, and  even  passes  fanaticism.  He 
may  be  forgiven  for  lecturing  the 
aueen — she  required  it ;  or  for  lashing 
tiie  actors— there  were  licentious  rogues 
amongst  them  in  those  days ;  but  there 
is  no  excuse  for  his  ^bled  quotations, 
pretended  authorities,  distOTted  con- 
clusions, and  endless  plagiarisms.  All 
these  are  literary  sins  of  no  small  mag- 
nitude. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  Prynne's  book 
is  fairly  copied,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, from  preceding  labourers  in  the 
same  field,  or  made  up  of  extracts  from 
early  writers,  whose  reputed  works,  in 
many  cases,  are  at  least  apocryphal,  if 
not  exploded  altogether.  This  prac- 
tise  has  been  continued,  as  if  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hereditarjr  privilege,  in  the  pages 
of  Jeremy  CoUier,  Bedford,  and  some 
more  modern  disciples  of  a  similar 
school;  and  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  we  may  apply  to  them  in 
general,  what  the  Marquis  Maffei  says 
of  father  Daniel  Concinna  in  particu- 
lar— *'The  work  of  this  worthy  church- 
man is,  in  substance,  a  huge  compi- 
lation of  all  that  has  been  written  in 
other  days,  by  many  writers,  against 
lascivious  theatres ;  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  pages  he  copied  from  other 
authors  were  withdrawn,  his  work 
would  dwindle  to  much  less  than  half 
its  present  size."*  It  is  exactly  so 
with  the  volume  of  Frynne.  Reduced 
to  its  original  matter,  the  florid  quarto 
shrinks  mto  a  slim  duodecimo  ;  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet,  who  used  to  roll  on  the  stage 
burly  and  plump  as  an  alderman,  but, 
when  stripped  of  the  traditionary  waist- 
coats, glided  off  more  thin  and  attenu. 
ated  than  the  starved  apothecary.     It 


is  one  thing  to  quote  opinions  in  sup- 
port of  our  own,  or  to  appeiil  to  them 
as  corroborative  evidence,  but  it  is 
quite  a  different  af&ir  to  appropriate, 
wholesale,  the  offspring  of  another's 
brains,  without  admitting  his  right  of 
parentage.  Thia  is,  in  plain  fact,  rob- 
Ding  on  the  hish-way  of  letters,  and 
ou^t  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

An  instance  or  two,  selected  at  ran- 
dom, will  show  the  value  of  Frynne's 
deductions.  "Exuno  disce  omnes." 
He  tells  us,  p.  545 : — "  Some  fathers 
well  observe  that  St.  Faul,  writing  to 
Fhilemon  to  provide  a  house  or  l^ig- 
ing  for  him  (Epist.  to  FhiL  v.  22), 
would  have  such  an  house  as  was  not 
neere  the  Theatre,  or  place  of  public 
enterludes,  whither  lascivious  persons 
running  did  follow  all  filthy  things,  lest 
its  filthy  vicinage  should  make  it  de- 
testable." The  words  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  Epistle  to  Fhilemon  are  simply 
these : — *'  But  withal  prepare  me  also 
a  lodging."  There  is  not  another  sylla- 
ble on  the  subject.  The  rest  is  sup- 
plied by  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
mentator, and  on  this  well-proved 
hypothesis  we  have  the  following 
sound  conclusion: — "Certainly  if  it 
were  not  meete  for  an  eminent  apostle 
to  dwell  near  to  playes  or  play-houses, 
for  feare  their  lewde  vicinity  should 
make  his  habitation  detestable  to 
Christian  auditors  who  resorted  to  it, 
much  more  unseemly  is  it  for  a  peni- 
tent Christian  (who  must  abstaine  not 
onely  from  evill  itselfe,  but  likewise 
firom  all  the  appearances  of  it)  to  re- 
sort to  playes  and  play-houses  them, 
selves,  which  are  farre  more  noxious, 
more  contagious  than  the  houses  neere 
adjacent  to  them.'* 

A  little  further  on  he  says,  pp.  550, 
551 :— <' We  see  St.  Paul  himself  ex- 
pressly excommunicating  and  casting 
out  of  the  church  all  stage-players 
and  pla^-haunters,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, till  they  shall  utterly  renounce 
their  profession,  and  take  their  ever- 
lasting farewell  of  stage-playes."  These 
words  he  puts  into  uie  mouth  of  St. 
Faul,  on  the  authority  of  what  are 
called  'Mhe  Constitutions  of  the  Apos- 
tles," as  recorded  by  Clemens  Roma- 
nus,  but  which  are  now  repudiated 
even  from  the  works  of  Clemens  him- 
self, and  were  no  more  written  by  St. 
Faul  or  any  other  of  the  Apostles, 


*  Maffei,  *'Trattato  del  Teatri  Anticbi  e  Moderm.'' 
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than  they  were  by  Jeremjr  Collier, 
Johnny  Styles,  or  Prynne  himself.  In 
a  few  pages  beyond,  p.  565,  he  con- 
tradicts all  this  with  admirable  consis* 
tency,  as  follows  : — **  No  canonical 
Scripture  doth  condemn  stage-players 
in  precise  terms." 

Prynne's  mistakes  in  chronology  ai*© 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  **  Cyprian," 
he  says,  p.  546,  "was  seconded  by 
TertuUian  in  his  opinion  against 
playes ;"  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  Tertullian  was  the  later  writer  of 
the  two :  whereas,  it  is  certain  that  he 
preceded  Cyprian  as  an  author  by 
nearly  forty  years,  and  that  Cyprian, 
when  he  applied  himself  to  the  daily 
study  of  his  works,  used  to  say,  **  Da 
mihi  magistrum,"  To  say  that  a  writer 
who  follows  and  repeats  an  opinion,  is 
seconded  by  him  who  first  propounded 
it,  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  crowning 
absurdity  of  Prynne  is  to  be  found  in 
the  following  passage,  p.  7 1 4,  <  *  Histrio- 
mastix,"  which  is  so  rich  that  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it. 
It  would  be  almost  incredible,  nut 
there  it  actually  stands  for  the  edifi. 
cation  of  the  curious  :— 

*'  If  we  desire  any  precedents  of  Christian 
Emperours,  Princes,  Maficistrates,  we  have  not 
only  the  examples  of  XoAhf  Melchisidech, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jo^ph,  Moses, 
Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  Hezukiah,  Josiali, 
with  other  Godly  Patriarchs,  Kings,  and  Prin- 
ces, recorded  in  the  Scriptures  for  our  Christian 
imitation ;  who  were  so  farre  from  cherish- 
ing, from  approving  Enterludc?,  Mummeries, 
Masques,  or  Stage-playes,  either  in  their 
Pallaces,  Courts,  or  Ringdomes,  (as  too  many 
princes  have  done,)  that  we  never  read  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  any  other  stoiy  whatsoever, 
that  they  were  so  much  as  once  experiment 
tally  acquainted  with  them." 

It  would  hare  been  difficult,  indeed, 
for  these  godly  patriarchs  and  mo- 
narchs  to  have  given  countenance  or 
encouragement  to  what  was  invented 
many  hundred  years  after  they  were 
gathered  to  theu-  fathers.  As  easily 
might  they  have  delivered  opinions  on 
a  compass,  a  printing-press,  a  easomo- 
ter,  or  a  steam-engine.  On  this  amus- 
ing passage  Sir  K.  Baker,  who  rqilied 
to  Prynne  in  a  treatise  called  **  Thea- 
trum  Redivivum,*'  thus  humorously 
remarks,  pp.  62,  63  :— 

"  What  was  ever  heard  more  ridiculous 


than  to  make  it  an  argnment  against  pls};?* 
because  Koab,  Melcbisededi,  Abraham,  and 
the  Patriarchs,  are  never  read  in  Scripture 
to  have  approved  plays  ?  Or,  as  his  elegancy 
expresseth  it,  to  have  been  experimentallv 
acquainted  with  them?  As  absurdly  as  if 
one  would  prove  that  guns  are  no  good 
weapons  in  the  wars,  because  Joshua,  Gideon, 
David,  and  the  ancient  warriors,  are  never 
read  in  Scripture  to  have  used  jTW"^,  or  to 
have  been  experimentally  aoquainted  with 
them." 

Again,  p.  96,  "Where  Prynne," 
says  Baker,  «  hath  entitled  his  book  a 
'Tragcdie  of  Actours,'  he  should,  if 
he  had  done  right,  have  entitled  it  a 
•  Comodieof  Errours.*"  And  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  this  conclusion, 
we  close  our  remarks  on  "Histriomas- 
tix ;"  not  without  surprise  that  modem 
writers  should  be  found,  of  tolerable 
reputation  and  undamaged  intellects, 
who  quote  seriously  from  this  rudis 
indigestaque  moles,  or  try  to  build  a 
rational  argument  on  such  a  ricketty 
foundation. 

In  the  year  1649,  some  mischievous 
wag  of  the  day,  published  a  small  quar- 
to  pamphlet  of  eight  pa^s,  entitled, 
"Mr.  William  Prynne,  his  Defence  of 
St  age- Playes,  or  a  Retractation  of  a 
former  Book  of  his  called  Histriomas- 
tix."  This  was  merely  a  hoax  upon 
Prynne,  and  a  burlesque  imitation  of 
his  style ;  but  it  moved  his  wrath  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  forthwith  fulminated 
a  counter  manifesto  on  a  huge  broad* 
side  sheet,  something  like  a  posting 
bill,  desi^ated,  "  The  Vindication  of 
William  Prynne,  Esquire,  from  some 
scandalous  Papers  and  Imputations 
newly  printed  and  published  to  traduce 
and  defame  him."  These  two  are 
amongst  the  scarcest  of  printed  docu- 
ments, such  as  our  friend  Dominio 
Sampson  would  mark  "with  four  rrrrt 
signifying  rarissimL"  They  are  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  as  the  tract  of 
Servetus,  for  which  he  was  burnt  at 
Geneva,  and  of  which  only  one  per- 
fect copy  is  certainly  known  to  be  in 
existence.* 

After  twice  cropping  of  his  ears, 
heavy  fines,  confiscations,  pillory,  and 
long  imprisonment,  with  many  vicissi- 
tudes  of  fortune  and  much  change  of 
opinion,  Prynne  contrived,  after  all,  to 
render  himself  useful  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  who  in  return  made 
him  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower, 


*  In  the  National  Librarv  at  Paris. 
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^hich  office  the  king  said  would  keep 
him  ^uiety  as  his  time  would  be  occu- 
pied m  abusing  the  Catholics.  It  did 
keep  him  tolerably  quiet,  and  he  en- 

i"oyed  his  "  otium  sine  dictate,"  till 
lis  death  in  1669.  Ills  learning  was 
immensoy  but  crude  and  comfortless, 
unprofitable  to  society,  and  of  little 
use  even  to  the  proprietor.  He  wrote 
nearly  two  hundred  volumes,  large 
and  small.  What  a  fearful  penance  it 
would  be  to  read  them  all !    No  won- 


der that  he  figures  prominently  in 
D*Israeli's  list  of  "  authors  who  have 
ruined  their  booksellers. ' '  The  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  in  Sion  College. 
When  that  library  was  almost  entirely 
consumed  by  fire,  the  huge  tomes  of 
Prynne  were  sedulously  rescued;  I 
suppose,  from  the  idea  that  folios  must 
be  valuable  ;  as  the  Dutchman  said, 
*<  he  knew  lus  uncle  was  a  great  poet, 
for  he  had  written  a  book  as  big  as  a 
cheese." 


MILTON  B   "  SASI80N   AGONI8TE8.' 


Samson  Agonistes  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  grand  composition,  laboured  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  closely  following 
the  style  of  ^schylus,  the  severest  as 
well  as  the  earliest  of  the  great  tragic 
poets  of  Greece.  It  is,  as  the  author  in- 
tended it  to  be,  a  dramatic  poem  on 
the  pure  classic  model,  admirable  in 
the  closet,  but  quite  unfitted  for  the 
stage,  as  the  stage  has  been  regulated 
since  the  revival  of  letters ;  not  even 
divided  into  acts  or  scenes.  In  the 
year  1741-2,  it  was  altered  and  adapt- 
ed for  representation  in  the  Theatre 
Koyal,  Aungier-street,  Dublin,  then 
under  the  management  of  the  younger 
EIrington.  The  performance  never 
took  place,  though  a  vast  outlay  must 
have  been  incurred  for  the  intended 
experiment.  The  only  theatrical  anna- 
list who  alludes  to  it  is  Baker,  in  his 
*•  Bio^aphia  Dramatica,"  where  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

'*  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  posaes- 
sion  of  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  (one  Mr. 
Dixon),  an  alteration  of  this  poem,  said  by 


himself  to  be  his  own,  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  the  stage ;  and  the  same  gentleman  also 
shewed  roe  a  bill  for  the  intended  perfor- 
mance (which  was,  through  some  dispute 
among  ibe  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  entirely 
laid  aside),  in  which,  fh>m  the  number  of 
the  characters,  and  the  apparent  strength  to 
support  them,  it  appeared  to  have  been  cast 
to  the  greatest  advantage  possible;  every 
performer  of  importance,  whether  actor, 
singer,  or  dancer,  having  somewhat  allotted 
to  them  towards  the  illustration  of  it.  This 
representation,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  intended 
for  the  year  1741-2." 

Some  years  ago  one  of  these  identi- 
csd  play-bills  came  into  my  possession, 
I  forget  through  what  channel.  To 
all  who  are  curious  in  these  matters, 
the  document  is  an  interesting  one, 
perhaps  unique,  and  certainly  worth 
preserving.  It  is  printed  entirely  in 
red  ink,  rather  exceeding  the  usual 
size,  and  with  the  three  principal 
characters  in  large  letters  ;  a  distinc- 
tion by  no  means  so  recent  as  some 
people  imagine. 


THE  FIEST  NIGHT. 

By  particular  D«iir€,  and  Enetmragemtnt  qf  Several  peraont  «f  Quality, 

AT  THE  THEATRE  ROYAL  IN  AUNGIER-STREET, 

On  Monday  the  16th  of  March,  1741>2,  will  be  presented  a  celebrated 

TRAOEDY  CALLED 

SAMSON    AGONISTES. 

Written  originally  by  the  sublime  Milton.    Now  first  revivM  in  an  entire  new  Method  and 

Manner,  and  adapted  to  the  Stage. 

The  Part  of  Samson  to  be  performed  by  MR.  ELRINGTON. 

Dalila by  MRS.  PASQUALINO. 

Havila by  MRS.  GIBBER. 

Manoa,  Father  to  Samson,  by  ...  ...         Mr.  Bridges. 

Harapba,  a  Giant-like  Philistian  JiOrd     ...  ...         Mr.  Layfield. 

Raphael,  a  princely  Seraph,  Samson's  Angel  ...         Mr.  Sparks. 

Uriel,  Angel  of  the  San,  Destroyer  of  the  Philistines         Mr.  Hardin. 
Arba,  an  Anakim,  Governor  of  Gaxa 
Anab  ) 
Debir  J 


Philistian  Lords 


Mr.  Isaac  Sparks. 
Mr.  Tfiom] 
Mr.  Price, 


5  Mr.  Tfiompflon. 
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Ilerauld    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        Mr.  Baiter. 

Amid      f  C  Mr.  Watson. 

Gemalli    >■  Danites,  Friends  to  Samson  ...     4  Mr.  Richard  KIrington. 
Shoham  3  C  ^r.  Barrington. 

Madon,  High-Priest  of  Dagon,  Idol  of  Palestine     ...         Mr.  Fra.  Eirington. 

Johah,  Second  Priest  ...  ...  ...        Mr.  Dyer. 

Zemar       ^  C  Mr.  Giles. 

Hamath    V  Yomig  Noblemen  of  Gaza  ...  ...     -J  Ilr.  Lew.  Layfield. 

Jaalam     3  t  Mr.  Harrey. 

Adah        ")  r  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Ana  >  Philistian  Ladies,  Friends  to  Dalila  ...     j  Mrs.  Baily. 

Hadattah  3  t  Mrs.  Moreao. 

Messenger  ...  ...  ...  ...         Mr.  Rob.  Layfield. 

i^      jWoodNymph.  \lT«.'^^ 

Grand  Shepherd       ...  ...  ...  ...        Monsieur  Moreao. 

Grand  Shepherdess   ...  ...  ...  ...        Mademoiselle  Chateaamuf. 

Officers,  Guards,  &c.,  attending  in  the  Procession,  and  Triumph,  dis|)os*d  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  MusiCK  composed  for  the  Purpose :  With  Overtures,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Hakdel^s,  and  Sing- 
ing by  Mas.  Gibber,  Mademoiselle  Chatoauneuf,  &c  viz. 

Firtt  S'ony— .(in  the  Play)  Beginning,    '*  Bright  Dalila,  that  in  the  Prime  of  Toutli," 

&c.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 
Second  Sonff — **  O'er  the  smooth  enameVd  Green,"  &c.,  by  l^lademoiselle  Chateauneof. 
Third  Song — "  Nymphs  and  Shepherds,"  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 
Fourth  Song — "  O  Nightingale,"  &c,  by  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
Fifth  5oft^~Ghorus,    &&,  ''  Mortals  all  with  gladsome  Mind/'  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Gibber, 

Mademoiselle  Ghateanneof,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baily,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Dyere,  &€. 

With  a  new  PROLOGUE  on  the  Occasion,  to  be  spoken  by  Mr.  Elrinoton,  as  Genius 

of  the  IRISH  STAGE. 

And  an  EPILOGUE  by  Mrs.  Gibber. 

jnth  the  following  Entertainments  of  Dancing^  in  and  between  the  Acte,  viz: — 

ACT  I. 
In  the  Interlude,  a  Grand  Ballet,  by  Monsieur  Moreau,  Mademoiselle  Ghateauneuf,  Mrs. 

Moreau,  Mr.  L.  Layfield,  &c. 

ACT  n. 
A  French  Peasant,  by  Mrs.  Gates. 

ACT  in. 
La  Proven9al,  with  a  Minuet,  by  Mademoiselle  Ghateauneuf. 

ACT  IV. 

A  Spanish  Entre,  by  Monsieur  Moreau  and  Mrs.  Moreau. 

ACT    V. 

A  Scotch  Dance,  by  Mr.  Gates. 

At  the  End  of  the  Play  a  new  Tambovrine^  Moritco  Dance,  by  MademoiseUe  Chateauneuf 

**  The  Boxes,  Stage,  and  Lattices,  to  be  laid  together  at  a  British  Grown ; 

Pit  8s.  8d. ;  Middle  Gallery  2s.  2d. 

*/  Places  to  be  taken  only  of  Mr.  Foxhall,  Box-keeper ;  and  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the 
Printer's  hereof ;  Mr.  Exshaw't,  Bookseller,  on  Cork  Hill;  Mr.  Hoey's  in  Skinner 
Bow  ;  Mr.  George  Faulkner'g  in  Essex-street ;  and  at  Lucas* s^  the  Globe,  Bacon's^ 
and  Meath'Street  Gofiee  Houses. 


N.  B. — ^Not  only  Mr,  Addison^  Steele,  Ticket,  Parnel,  and  several  other  of  our 
most  eminent  writers,  have  honoured  the  Agonistes  with  the  highest  encomiums,  but  the 
late  learned  and  polite  Prelate,  Dr,  Atterbury,  sometime  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  his  letters 
to  Mr.  Pope,  has  expressed  himself  in  a  most  singular  manner  in  its  favour,  viz  — "  That  he 
thought  it  to  be  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  antients,  and  capable  of  being  improv'd, 
with  little  trouble,  into  a  pcri^ect  mmiel  and  (standard  of  Tragick  Poetry."  The  judicious  Mr. 
Warburton  also  observes,  that  "  this  Tragedy  is  a  perfect  piece ;  and  as  an  imitation  of  the 
antients,  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain  gloominess  mixed  with  the  sublime,  which  shines  very 
serenely."  And  Mr.  Steele,  "  That  it  serves,  at  once,  to  till  the  mind  with  pleasing  ideas, 
and  good  thoughts ;"  therefore  presumed,  at  this  time,  to  be  worthy  of  the  regard  and  en- 
couragement of  the  PuUick,  more  tsiKicially  as  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken,  nroidst  the 
Grandeur  and  BIsgnificence  of  the  Scenery  and  Machinery,  the  Musick,  Singing,  and  other 
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Decorations,  to  enliven  the  Performance,  to  let  nothing  appear  but  wliat  rvally  Aa#,  or  may 
»eem  to  come  from  the  Pen  of  Uie  Sublime  Author,  as  **  our  Language  suuk  under  him," 
being  unequal  to  that  Greatnesd  of  Soul  which  furnidi*d  him  with  such  glorious  Ideas. 

The  House  will  open  at  Three,  and  the  Curtain  xise  precisely  at  Six  o*clock,  pursuant  to  a 
positive  resolution  of  the  Proprietors  (at  the  Instance  of  the  Nobility),  niade  for  that 
purpose. 

LONG  LIVB  TliE  KINO. 

Dublin :  Printed  by  A.  Reilly,  at  the  Stationers'  Hall,  on  Ck>rk-hill 


This  is  a  yerbatim  copy  of  a  yeritable 
play-bill  ia  the  year  1741-2.  Puffing 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  well  un- 
derstood  then  as  it  is  now,  but  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Dublin  lieges  must  have 
far  exceeded  anything  we  have  any 
notion  of,  if  they  would  have  sat  three 
mortal  hours  from  the  opening  of  the 
doors  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  with- 
out a  ruction  or  two  in  the  pit,  and  a 
faction-fight  in  the  gallery.  The  "  Gar~ 
ry-owen'*  and  "  repale**  shouts  were 
not  even  in  embryo,  but  thcv  had  the 
nunr,  indigenous  ^fitn  in  all  its  glory, 
which  went  out  with  the  whiskey,  and 
we  fear  will  never  enliven  us  again. 
When  we  recollect  that  Milton's  poem 
has  onl^  five  characters,  and  the  cho> 
rus,  with  scarcely  any  action,  save 
what  is  related,  and  no  mechanical  ac- 
cessories whatever,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
decide  how  much,  or  rather,  how  little 
of  the  original  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  strange  gallimaufry  which 
the  bill  announces.  Had  Milton  as- 
sisted at  the  representation  (as  the 
French  call  it)  he  would  have  been 
sorely  puzzled  to  recognise  his  own 
o£&pring. 

The  attempt  to  bring  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  on  the  stage  appears  very  extra- 
oitiinary  and  very  hopeless.  What 
could  have  induced  the  manager  to 
think  the  elements  of  success  were 
there  ?  Did  he  calculate  on  the  name 
of  Milton  ?  If  so,  his  jud^eut  failed 
him :  the  muse  which  inspired  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  though  powerful  in  the  epic, 
is  weak  in  the  drumatic  character.  Sam- 
son Agonistes  has  strength  in  thought, 
and  poetry  in  diction.  Nervous  and 
sublime,  purely  classical  in  construc- 
tion, and  strictly  correct  in  the  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  not  this  noble 
drama  be  successful  on  the  stage,  when 
we  have  so  recently  seen  the  Antigone 
and  Iphigema  listened  to  by  admiring 
thousands,  with  rapt  attention  and 
breathless  interest?  The  answer  is 
ready.  Because  the  subject  is  even 
more  remote  and  less  congenial  to  the 
common  sympathies  of  humanity :  de* 
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ficient  in  action,  and  therefore  essen- 
tially  undramatic.  Being  taken  from 
Scripture,  there  is  a  religious  solemnity 
inseparable  from  it,  more  suited  to  an 
oratorio  than  a  tragedy;  and  above 
all,  the  interest  lacks  the  absorbing 
charm  of  female  heroism. 

Managers,  at  all  times,  have  had 
recourse  to  strange,  out-of-the-way  ex- 
pedients to  excite  the  flag^ng  zeal  of 
the  public,  and  draw  the  million  to  the 
theatre.  Hence  the  introduction  of 
horses,  elephants,  lions,  do^s,  and  even 
monkeys.  But  it  is  not  faur  to  lay  the 
whole  blame  of  this  on  the  ill-starred 
speculator,  who  must  pay  his  salaries 
on  Saturday,  and  whose  natural  good 
taste  often  revolts  ajjainst  the  course 
necessity  compels  him  to  adopt.  If 
legitimate  talent  ceases  to  attract,  it 
is  something  to  find  even  a  Belgian 
giant  or  a  General  Tom  Thumb  to  re- 
treat on  and  supply  the  deficiency. 
Who  in  his  senses  would  lay  out  a 
large  sum  on  a  vapid  spectacle,  if  the 
sterling  ore  of  Shaxspeare  or  Sheridan 
maintained  its  current  value  ?  Many 
able  writers  and  ardent  lovers  of  the 
stage  have  thought  differently,  and 
have  penned  eloquent  essays  to  show 
that  tne  managers  depreciate  the  na- 
tional taste,  that  the  decline  of  the 
stage  is  entirely  owing  to  their  obtuse, 
ness,  that  they  pander  to  a  depraved 
appetite,  and  that  the  public  never  fail 
to  crowd  the  theatre  wiien  truth,  pas- 
sion, and  nature  are  placed  before  them. 
Alas!  all  this  sounds  well  in  theory, 
but  reduce  it  to  practice,  and  the  san. 
dv  basis  of  the  opinion  soon  shows  itself. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  the  premises  may 
be  borne  out  by  the  conclusion,  but  the 
insatiate  thirst  after  variety  wearies 
even  of  perfection  itself.  The  inanaorier 
who  tries  to  lead  or  reform  tjde  public, 
will  gain  the  honours  of  martyrdom 
long  before  he  accomplishes'  his  object. 

W  hitehead,  when  Poet  I^aureat,  ab- 
solutely went  so  far  as  to  ikpostrophise 
Garrick  in  a  laudatory  Qde  as  foU 
lows  :— 

"  A  nalioa'a  tute  depwidi  on  71^11* 
Ferlu^  a  nation'i  ritttu  too.'* 
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Garrick^  although  a  yery  cormorant 
in  swallowing  flattery,  had  been  too 
long  a  manager  not  to  know  better 
than  this.  How  he  must  have  laughed 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  hyberbollcal  non- 
sense. No  one  ever  cmestioned  the 
classical  attainments  of  John  Kemble> 
or  his  love  for  the  legitimate  drama, 
yet  it  was  under  his  management  at 
Govent-Garden  that  the  live  horses 
were  first  introduced.  A  real  elephant^ 
and  the  renowned  Newfoundland  dog, 
**  Carlo,"  had  abready  preceded  them 
on  the  boards  of  old  Drury.  Carlo 
appeared  in  a  spectacle  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  by  Frederic  Reynolds 
(the  celebrated  writer  of  a  hundred 
successful  but  ephemeral  comedies), 
called  '*  The  Caravan ;  or  the  Driver 
and  his  Dog."  His  performance  elec- 
trified the  audience,  and  his  attrac- 
tion restored  the  afiairs  of  the  theatre, 
then  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  from  a 
Ions;  run  of  ill  success.  On  the  first 
night,  when  the  piece  had  concluded, 
Sheridan  rushed  on  the  stage  from  his 
private  box,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight* 
shouting  wildly  '*  My  preserver  I — my 
preserver  I — I  must  embrace  my  pre- 
server!" Reynolds  stepped  forward, 
thinking,  of  course,  it  was  the  author 


he  demanded, — "  No,  no  )'*  cried  Sbe- 
ridan,  pushing  him  ande,  ''  I  doD'i 
mean  you — I  want  the  dog!  t^  tkv  !*^ 
And  all  this  occurred,  not  ta  taev* 
de«^enerate  times,  but  at  the  rery  ycA 
which  oratorical  actors,  at  fuod  dizu 
ners  and  other  theatrical  symponat  &r<' 
fond  of  designating  "theM&iydan  :' 
the  drama  !**  The  Aristarchi  of  1 8 1  i .  1 2. 
the  discerning  few,  the  limited  cmftr  <  i 
scholars  and  artists,  all  paid  due  U.^ 
mage  to  the  studied  taste  and  calu- 
vated  cenius  of  the  Kemblet,  vbKa 
gave  a  living  identity  to  the  crcmtk>u« 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  the  tremsarer  d^ 
covered  that  Blue  Beard»  Lodai»ka« 
Timour  the  Tartar,  and  the  ilonts 
were  the  magnets  that  drew  the  boa 
money,  and  Uie  hapless  nunig  r  wm 
compelled  to  use  the  aid  of  these  de^r. 
nerate  auxiliaries.  Ho  heaved  a  grota 
or  two,  bitterly  ;  but  the  exdbei)b<r 
was  imperative.  Dr.  Johntoo  w«>  nfit 
to  a  letter  when  be  said,  the  atafe  mtmt 
follow,  but  cannot  ooatrol*  tbe  ha- 
mours  of  the  day«  or  the  c^rioB  u 
fashion : — 


And  v«  who  Uv«  to 


BANKAH   MORE  S  TRAGEDDCS. 


Hannah  More,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  an  excellent  woman,  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  valuable  writer.  In 
her  youth  she  was  an  enthusinstic  ad- 
mirer of  Garrick,  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  family,  and,  of  course,  a  fre- 
(luentcr  of  the  theatre.  She  wrote 
tnrce  tragedies — Percy,  Fatal  FaUe- 
hood,  and  The  Inflexible  Captive-^ 
which  were  acted  in  Ix>ndon  with  littlo 
success,  and  have  long  since  been  con- 
signed to  *'  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets."  They  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
interred from  that  ample  and  well- 
stocked  repositor)'.  As  she  advanced 
in  life,  and  oecamc  serious  and  thought- 
ful, her  early  opinions  changed.     She 


convinced  herself  that  the  sta^  wx* 
opposed  to  the  true  iDtereats  «  rt . . 
gion,  and  wrote  an  essay  to  that  r^-t. 
which  she  prefixed  to  a  re-pubfieat  •  \ 
of  her  tragedies.     That  sbis  was  • " 
cere  in  her  views  admits  of  oo  «kn^4 . 
but  if  she  had  put  forth  the  e»«ay  aho  . 
and  withdrawn  the  tragcdk^s,  her  ar^ .  - 
ments  would  have  been   in%  opra  *. 
objection.    A  little  of  the  lalmt  %  ac  .  • 
of  authorship  prevailed,  and  ihtt  «* 
thus  driven  to  maintain  that  it  «i* 
lawful  to  read  a  play,  but  cruBxael  : 
act  one — a  reGnement  of  castuscn  :  * 
vciT  intelligible. 

This  essay  is  oAcn  rpciril  by  t^ 
oi>ponents  of  the  stage  as  **a  irrr  r<a. 


*  Carlo  waS|  in  truth,  a  very  extraonlioar}*  qusdruped,  and  dawrru  t»  W 
It  waa  not  quita  so  common  then,  as  it  is  now«  to  call  for  a  grrat  p«f< 
hit,  hot  still  it  was  done  sometimes ;  and  in  the  case  of  Carlo  the  call  nas 
repeated  ni^ht  after  night     Ho  had,  however,  his  own  notions  on  the  •at^j»«t,  aa 
threats  nor  blandishments  could  induce  him  to  "  tmcll  the  Umpe**  aflrr  his  rWv  wm 
In  tills  dilemma,  it  was  said,  the  authorities  dressed  up  a  sapient-looking  mastlC  tha 
of  Jack  Bannister,  at  that  time  stage  manager,  in  tbe  exact  coi«tafBe  of  cirki,  vitk 
duly  inscrihed ;  and  sent  him  on,  like  a  second  Antiphojis  or  Droaia,  to 
plaudits.    He  dsportsd  bimsslf  with  becoming  gmvity,  aad  evtrialy 
nious  Houbh  ever  yet  contrived  by  managerial  eapsdtiiMy. 
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and  conclusive  piece  of  reasoning."  The 
iiuthoress  ^ays*  ''There  is  a  substantial 
difference  between  seeing  and  reading 
a  dramatic  performance,"  as  reading 
"produces  no  ruffle  of  the  passions, 
no  agitation  of  the  senses."  Here  are 
two  erroneous  positions  included  in  as 
many  short  sentences.  One,  as  re- 
gards the  effect  or  excitement  that 
reading  may  produce ;  and  the  other 
as  regards  the  advantage  or  injury  of 
excitement  in  itself.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
thought  differently  from  Hannah  More. 
"I  never  read,"  said  he,  "the  old 
Poem  of  •  Chevy  Chase '  without  feel- 
ing my  blood  stirred,  as  it  wore,  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  Do  not 
thousands  laugh  or  weep  over  a  book, 
as  the  course  of  the  storv  becomes  hu* 
morons  or  pathetic  ?  Have  not  many 
timid  persons  gloated  over  *'  Tales  of 
Terror"  and  "Authentic  Ghost  Sto- 
ries" at  nieht,  till  they  were  afraid  to 
go  to  bed,  or  even  to  look  behind 
Uiem  ?  Have  not  licentious  noveb  and 
irreligious  tracts  been  oft^n  put  down 
by  law,  because  they  tend  to  make  li- 
bertines and  unbelievers?  And  how 
could  this  be  if  "  reading  pro<luces  no 
ruffle  of  the  passions,  no  a^tation  of 
the  senses?"  If  Hannah  Moro's  opi- 
nion be  carried  out,  and  applied  ge- 
nerally (the  only  fair  way  to  try  its 
value),  it  is  better  to  read  a  sermon 
than  to  hear  it  preached ;  which  is  not 
only  opposed  to  general  conviction,  but 
would  tend  to  make  the  ministry  su- 
perfluous, and  nullify  the  power  of 
eloquence.  If  anything,  no  matter 
what,  is  good  in  itself,  and  useful  to 
society,  that  which  sets  forth  its  qua- 
lities in  the  strongest  light  is  heat. 
If  it  be  bad,  it  should  be  suppressed 
altogether,  and  is  equally  unnt  to  see 
or  read.  Plays,  according  to  this  in- 
genious authoress,  even  the  best  plays, 
inculcate  false  honour,  erroneous  love, 
unsound  morals,  and  notions  of  reli- 

fion  entirely  hostile  to  Christianity, 
'or  these  reasons  plays  are  not  fit  to 
act  or  see,  but  still  they  may  be  read* 
"  To  read  a  moral  play,"  says  she,  "  b 
little  different  from  reading  any  other 
innocent  poem,  the  dialogue  form  being 
a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting 
the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece."  It 
is  diflicult  to  consider  as  an  accident 
what  forms  a  designed  and  charapte- 
ristic  ingredient.  That  she  looked  on 
her  own  productions  as  coming  within 
the  list  of  moral  pla3r0  er  mnoeent 
poems  is  evident,  or  she  would  not 


have  appended  them  to  the  essay  in 
question.  Let  us  examine  Percy ^  the 
best  of  th^  three,  the  only  one  that 
has  obtained  any  notoriety,  and  see 
how  far  it  is  exempt  from  or  liable  to 
the  objections  the  authoress  herself  en- 
deavours to  establish.  The  heroine> 
to  oblige  her  father,  has  married  a 
man  she  has  no  love  for,  while  de- 
votedly attached  to  another.  She  is 
not  actually  criminal,  but  still  che- 
rishes her  first  affection.  The  lover 
returns  from  the  crusades ;  the  hus- 
band becomes  infuriated  with  jealousy 
on  discovering  him  within  his  precincts, 
and  challen^s  him  to  mortal  combat ; 
having  previously  sworn  his  knights  on 
an  oath,  "  confirmed  by  eyery  rite 
religion  bids,"  to  administer  a  bowl  of 
poison  to  his  wife  in  case  he  should 
fall.  The  lover  is  killed,  the  lady  goes 
mad  on  receiving  the  news,  and  swal- 
lows the  poison  In  her  insanity.  The 
husband  throws  himself  on  his  sword 
more  Romano,  and  the  unfortunate  fi^- 
ther,  who  has  caused  all  this  mischief, 
by  rather  an  overstrained  exercise  of 
parental  authority.  Is  left  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  closes  the  play  with  one  of 
those  "  little  tame  tags  of  morality," 
which  Miss  Hannah  IViore  in  her  essay 
so  emphatically  condemns.  We  have 
here  an  irregular  passion,  intemperate 
jealousy,  unchristian  courage  exercised 
m  a  fatoJ  duel,  and  leading  to  two  sui- 
cides ;  comprising  as  much  false  love^ 
false  honour,  false  morality,  and  false 
religion,  as  either  Prynne,  Collier,  or 
Styles  could  desire  to  find  in  a  single 
tragedy.  Volumes  of  objections  have 
been  written  against  Douglas,  because 
it  contains  throe  or  four  passages  in 
which  fate  is  substituted  for  providence, 
and  honour  set  above  religion  ;  these 
are  blemishes  in  a  very  superior  com- 
position, but  as  compared  with  the 
faults  of  Percy,  mere  motes  in  the  sun- 
light. Douglas  keeps  the  stage,  and 
will  always  be  admired  as  combining 
the  elements  of  a  beautiful  poem  and  an 
effective  play,  while  Percy,  having  nei- 
ther of  these  recommendations,  ig  ne- 
glected and  forgotten.  Some  thirty- 
years  since  there  was  an  attempt  at  its 
revival,  but  not  even  the  transcendant 
powers  of  Miss  O'Neill  could  give  it 
interest  or  a  permanent  position  on 
the  boardi.  On  this  occasion  Hazlitt 
observes :  "  It  is  pot  easy  to  forgive 
Hannah  More  for  making  us  feel  for 
the  first  time  that  Miss  O'Neill  could 
be  monotonous.     We  were    heartily 
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glad  when  the  play  was  over.  From 
uie  very  construction  of  the  plot  it  is 
impossible  that  any  good  ean  come  of 


it  till  uU  the  parties  are  deail,  a: 
when  this  catastrophe  took  place  it' 
audience  seemed  perfectly  Balii&ei.  * 


ON   THE  DECLINE   OF   THEATBICAL   TA8TS. 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  newspaper,  called  The  Public 
Register,  or  Freeman's  Journal,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1780.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  the 
same  causes  which  operate  now  so 
detrimentally  against  the  theatre,  and 
a  similar  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  classes,  existed  in  full  force 
seventy  years  ago.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  are  not  altogether  of  modem 
growth,  nor  were  they  exclusively  pe- 
culiar to  the  Irish  metro|K>lis.  It  is  a 
recorded  fact  that  Garrick,  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  acted  at 
Drury.lane  to  a  receipt  of  £3  17s.  6d. : 
and  this  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  continental  tour.  The  general 
state  of  his  health  was  the  alleged 
reason,  but  his  actual  complaint  was 
what  is  technically  called  *"  The  Box. 
book  fever  I  "  Trulv,  theatres  are  very 
paradoxical  institutions.  Where  one 
succeeds,  five  at  least  are  unprodiic- 
ti^ti ;  yet  the  world  can  scarct-ly  dis- 
pense with  them.  They  continue  to 
exist,  incn^ase,  and  multiply,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  whik*  oivUIsation 
extends,  and  the  human  mind  is  cv>n. 
stituted  as  it  is  at  prvsent.  Still,  thfre 
is  an  unceasing  outcry,  that  thv  ta^te 
for  the  drama  has  declined,  that  its 
temples  are  de^ertiiU  and  th:it  the 
•*  good  old  da\"S  "  of  this,  as  of  almc«5t 
everything  elsie,  have  eone  by,  and  will 
return  no  more.  Nevonholt^s,  ^T^e- 
culation  in  this  lim*  is  m«>rv  :ict:\r  than 
ever,  renardles*  of  admoultonr  ijul  :tv- 
No  sooner  doe$  one  m-inai^-r  su:  side 
into  nothingness,  than  anotht^r  and 
another  supplies  his  pLtov.',  in:cn::::i. 
able  as  the  line  of  Bduty»,  mh  1  each, 
like  the  beavls  of  the  h\^i^a.  jrow^rij 
out  of  the  dv>truction  ol*  L.s  jTt**c- 
cessor.  There  are  ctir"v.:is  •n.l  c:- .»- 
plicated  cau'«^*s  inw^hed  in  all  th:5« 
which  the  kt\n«?>t  inJ^.nui•.T  wi^  .I-i  tw 
puzzled  to  urrateL  A  whA»  liirA-y 
of  coutro>er>\,  aixl  nnr  ".u  :%:•  c  ly. 
trovvrn*  Icxs  has  l«*.xn  wrrtua  :*.-  t  r^  re 
the  pxmi  and  tii^  e\;\  tie  s^v.-al. 
vanta^   and   Ij<:  u  r^I   i.n-.r:Li  :r  o4 


Many  are  of  o{nnion  that  the  cty  - 
not  yet  determined,  but  ribrat^^  x* . 
pendulum,  between  the  eonflictio^  -'■ 
guments.     It  is  almost  as  peip^  ^-  ^ 
as  the  problem  of  Sir  John  Co*.r- 
silk  stockings.     A  sort  of  tntenDini. 
suit  in  chancery,  which,   in  ouou.  - 
with  most  matters  restin<r  mort    . 
opinion  than  on   fact,  will  pn>hj 
remain  for  ever  sub  judiee,  to  be  : 
dded    on   either  hand   as   omi  - 
swayed   by   their  reaaon,   their   r-- 
sions,  or  their  preiudsoea.    The  l. 
seardiing  inquiry  leaves  the  qur«*  - 
a  sort  of  <*  Historic  DooKc,'*  t    • 
classed  with  the  virtues  of  RichtB^  " 
Third,  the  innocence  of  Qvefa  *'  > 
of  Scotland,   the    identity  of  I*-  ■ 
Warbech,  the  Mm  a  lie  /nm  M 
or  Me  author  ofJumns. 

Much  of  what  is  cootaiiicd  u 
letter  applies  as  directlv  in  \t^\  t. 
did  when  written,  in  ttie  davt  "* 
grandfathers,  in  1780.  Theeoiac'i'' 
will  strike  even  the  nMMt  n 
reader: — 


tnc" 


^  To  the   Comauittt   for 
Frr*  Prtm$, 

^GEXTLufxac, — In  tha 
d^y%  of  Gnerce  mod  Bumc; 
tjixuntnu  ««f«  coouoriicvd.   and  d..*  >' 
te&l<«l  t'l.  nuC  oolr  by  tbe  yvaa^  tm*  .* 
but  by  tihc   socm,  pltiln»npbgfi>  sad  !*..  -• 
tor*  fk  anUtqxnfT.     TVt  saa^  «*•  t^  ' 
to  lit<rtT  aukl  rifftaa. 

*•  U  thtn  apc,  then,  a  f  ■■— irim 
vb.Q  thi4  ji.biMl  ol  mataaan  iduD  ^-    ' 
MTU^  taicc  and  tnw  drfcaaet  viB  .,    - 


tbo  art  cnaiauc. 


*.T>  a->v>>  •-.•.•*. 


"  i^.^Ii  im  puttihtJ 
kHy.  tM  druaa  m 
•c-  pk<(  ami  iMutau'  ai  the  icvMl,  * 
U:?  rTU%  aa  ir^^mL  it  teth  akma^h 
vite^cuAi  a*  aa^  t^mattkal  ci 
t»cv 
\  -  hack 


Hj 


uv  Nj^^  1^  :>i.  L-  i#*^ 


I?50.j 


lUhliomanitt, 


W5 


at  moft  fxorbitont  prkf  i,  Uieir  bookof  nitrt 
!  likf  Mr  .l.»hii  FaUtatf'hiin^tlf^  being  gat  of 
41II  It  ti'|i  I- 1 ! 

*•  What  IT  a*  Iho  ci>nvf|iipnc<>  ?  Mm. 
AMr»j«l-ui  •wallowed  up  almost  the  wimlo 
fT-'rit-,  Rrnl  Infon*  she  liail  pprf«/rme«l  i»lx 
n  »:'il«i,  (iitf  n^e^pt^  Ie»««n«Hl  ii|mci\  Mr. 
llciiilertfm,  y*\\\\  two  or  Ihrw  theatrical 
AUlra-Oo-camp,  pUyoil  to  £30  hotivs  ;  and 
U«t  •«A«>ii,  Mn.  Hany't  Mcond  or  third 
nii;ht  (if  I  am  ritjhtly  infumiiHl)  pnMhicvd 
l»ut  ah«»ut  £17.  In  such  cirrumntances, 
i»  hat  mote  could  any  mojinpT  Itave  done  ? 
He  hod  risked  hi«  all,  and  nearly  ruhied 
liiin<i«^lf.  This  not  to  naino  hi*  own  merit, 
pave  him  the  »tronp*»t  title- dei^U  to  the 
jMiNho  «upp»rL  I«i  he  not,  a I^  at  an  artor, 
a<irnirnhl<«  in  lioth  the  mnrk  and  buskin  ? 
And  with  truth  it  may  he  «uitd,  he  in  mme 
tort  U  a  ct^mpmy  in  himself. 

*•  Tlie  writer  vK  thi«  wouUl  not  bo  consi- 
den>l  at  A  portv  man  ;  nor  will  he  in  the 
»m.in«^t  ilejrn-e  Iw  b(n<>t]trd  by  either  the 
•tirv<v44  or  the  ruin  of  the  »ta;;e.  Yet  he 
ciMiiot  but  on  thin  oco^'^ion  pay  the  tribute  of 
pr4t^  to  Mrs.  Daly'ii  excvllenci* ;  nor  diics  he 
thuM  detract  fn»m  Mr*,  t '((irnf'\ '»  unoominon 
fn*  rit.  Tb«*  industry  nnd  pronii.Hiit^  powers 
of  Mr.  D.ily  likewi-M*  tl dm  r. ^.ird  ;  and  not 
t<»  *ay  that  bit  cittnp.iny  it  n»^|««t.t.ibK\  wtre 
want  f>f  ean<b'ur  and  Justice. 

"  But  wavinj;  all  ftuch  contiflcrationt,  I 
wi4h  iocce*!  to  l»th ;  auil  «iif)crT\'ly  hope 
that  riraUhip  may  promoic  what  single 
f  flbrti  could  not. 

**  .Should  we  now  inqtun*  into  the  caittes 
of  the  drama  having  b<  en  m>  i*luimt'rMlly  no* 
gleitrd,  (irrhaps  the  following  are  Konie  of 
the  princi(»al,  vi7^  : — *  The  advance  of  lux- 
UTT,  and  fn^iuency  of  upkntljd  doincttjc 
fea«tt.  N<»r  an*  dan  at,  drums  rout.t,  card- 
pirtie«,  and  particularly  ^.iinin;;  a.vM*iiibli*>s 
to  lie  f«»rg«>tt<'n/  To  the  attendants  at  *uch 
pUrr«,  pnduibly,  dmmatic  exht:>iti'>nt  are 
ttvo  ^*\*t  and  if-ntim-ntal.  In  whit  it  called 
a  |»iriiam<*nt  wintrr,  ]M»litical  aflatrn  n\M\  dit- 
mtMnns  with  late  «ittin:r*.  take  up  Xmv  and 
attenuon,  to  the  (•n^at  hurt  uf  thr  ibcatrv. 
N*  many  ilanctni^  vchotf^  likewi»*%  having 
lir»n  opiMiitl  in  the  cviMun^,  b»'tult-^  private 
balls  and  Ibc  U>tllp,  (Traw  nfl' nmnUTt. 

"  To  re%li»n\  lheri'fi»n»,  the  *Laj;v  to  ita 
former  di^n^tty  and  u*«-fulnt->s  a  re:;ttlar 
plin  of  o|H>ralion  will  !•••  nM  v-^rv  ;  th«'  most 
vt«^in»u«  €,\rrti«fnt  will  Ih»  nij.i^ite.  His 
KxcrlWncrhAii  aet  a  m(>«t  lau-lntde  example. 
Mill  l«  entitled  to  mueh  pnu«  f«>r  the  ooun* 
tdumoe    be   baa    aniCirmly  given   to   the 


dram«.  It  h  hoped  tlmt  In  tbe  present  tW- 
cline  o(  the  ftage,  a  gv*nerous  Irisli  public 
will  pnnuit  iln  annili  lulioii.  It  i^  raid,  btJ 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Ldnstcr,  and  the  Dublin 
Vubititi'«Ts  are  to  be<()cak  a  plftv*  and  ap« 
p><ar  at  tlu*  thmtro  in  their  nnlforraa.  EMd 
other  C'irpt  follow  the  aabitar}*  examplei,  it 
Would  pro\'e  the  happy  roeana  of  diffufing 
life  and  i>pirit  thixiugh  dramatic  exhibltiont, 
M  well  O!!  of  BRsiating  mannCactures  and  tba 
national  spirit. 

**  In  A  little  plan  of  thia  aort  luch  play* 
mii;ht  be  ordered  an  would  promote  the  glo- 
riout  cauv  of  fni>dom  and  love  to  our  coun- 
try. Ue^itlefi  this  did  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  In  \\<*%  of  dlttinction  and  high 
rank,  lie*iH>jk  «$uch  playxaa  whould  twagrcic- 
able,  and  in  rotatitm  exert  their  interest,  it 
could  not  but  lie  attended  with  the  best 
eti'trta.  It  would  evince  their  good  sensSp 
an>t  rf^^nrd  to  Irish  proaperity ;  fur  abould 
our  amuMments  become  mean,  or  oease  to 
exist,  it  might  send  persons  of  taste  and 
fu-tbion  to  reside  in  other  countries.  Surely 
the  loven  of  literaturv,  the  patrons  of  genius, 
and  of  merit,  should  at  pre^nt  unite  to 
in.ike  one  ;;>>n<Tous  eflfectual  effort  in  such  a 
ca»i>«. — a  caute,  greatly  important,  and  of 
ni<>r«>  ronti><pien(X!  than  la  generally  ima- 
git^'d. 

**  I  widi  to  see  a  beginning  made  in  this 
mattrr  by  different  individual!.  There  ahoold 
be  A  leading  in  the  affair,  and  select  meet- 
in;r*  app«>inted.  Our  fair  ones  will  unqties- 
tionabiy  assist  onr  galUint  corps  in  what 
may  with  truth  be  termetl  a  national  buoi- 
uftt.  They  never  look  to  morv  advantage 
than  at  the  theatre,  when  shining  in  bril- 
liant circles.  Sonte  and  refioemcnt  will  lead 
to  what  is  here  reoHnmnn'lfd. 

"  As  I  mean  not  to  r\-turoe  the  subject,  I 
leave  the  following  little  Ptory  with  my 
reatlrrt  : — \Vh<n  t.'bQrl«»ii  BorT\>meo  to<^ 
pt<«.w>^Mon  of  the  Archbi.thoprick  of  Milan, 
lie,  out  of  zeal  for  n'bcion,  shut  the  Uteatre, 
ami  fxp  llc<l  the  playent.  But  he  soon  luid 
rerwon  to  n-(icnt  his  rathne^s  f<>r  he  found 
tli.it  the  fMs>pl«,  U'ing  deprived  of  proper 
amn^*nients  ran  quickly  into  evm*  excess; 
they  committed  horrid  crimes  to  pass  away 
tint**  that  lay  heavy  on  thvir  tianilo.  What 
fol)owe<l  ?  Why,  he  reialled  the  players, 
e^i  ddi-ihed  the  stage,  and  had  it  adequately 
supported. 

**  The  application  Is  obvious :  should  dra* 
matic  enteruinraents  cc&te,  we  should  sooa 
wish  for  their  re-establishiiient. 

"  Gakuck.*** 


DIBUOMANIA. 


Or  aU  tho  paAMona  to  which  the  human  book-collecting.  Let  those  apeak  bo- 
mind  can  surri'mler  itt^dl*,  there  b  none  ne»tly  who  baie  indulged  in  it.  It  is 
more   ah<orbiiig    than   the   luaiii;!    of      a  jtpecles  of  6M/tmu7^-an  insatiable  ap- 


*  Tbe  signaturt  of  ^^Garrkk**  hers  is,  of  course,  a  mere  flctitioaB  sobriqiMt 
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glad  when  the  pkjr  was  over.  From 
the  very  construction  of  the  plot  it  is 
impossible  that  any  good  ean  come  of 


it  till  uU  the  parties  are  dead,  and 
when  this  catastrophe  took  place  the 
audience  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 


•»• 


ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  THEATRICAL  TASTE. 


The  following  letter  appeared  in  a 
Dublin  newspaper,  called  The  Public 
Begister,  or  Freeman  a  Joumalj  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1780.  From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  the 
same  causes  which  operate  now  so 
detrimentally  against  the  theatre,  and 
a  similar  apathy  on  tlie  part  of  the 
higher  classes,  existed  in  full  force 
seventy  years  ago.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  are  not  altogether  of  modern 
growth,  nor  were  they  exclusively  pe- 
culiar to  the  Irish  metropolis.  It  is  a 
recorded  fact  that  Garrick,  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  acted  at 
Drury-lane  to  a  receipt  of  £3  17s.  6d. : 
and  this  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  continental  tour.  The  general 
state  of  hb  health  was  the  alleged 
reason,  but  his  actual  complaint  was 
what  IS  technically  called  ''  The  Box- 
book  fever  I  "  Truly,  theatres  are  very 
paradoxical  institutions.  Where  one 
succeeds,  five  at  least  are  unproduc- 
tive ;  yet  the  world  can  scarcely  dis- 
pense with  them.  They  continue  to 
exist,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  while  civilisation 
extends,  and  the  human  mind  is  con- 
stituted as  it  is  at  present.  Still,  there 
is  an  unceasing  outcry,  that  the  taste 
for  the  drama  has  declined,  that  its 
temples  are  deserted,  and  that  the 
**  good  old  days  "  of  this,  as  of  almost 
everything  else,  have  gone  by,  and  will 
return  no  more.  Nevertheless,  spe- 
culation in  this  line  is  more  active  than 
ever,  regardless  of  admonitory  failure. 
No  sooner  does  one  manager  subside 
into  nothingness,  than  another  and 
another  supplies  his  ^lace,  intermin- 
able as  the  Ime  of  Banquo,  and  each, 
like  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  growing 
out  of  the  destruction  of  his  prede- 
cessor. There  are  curious  and  com- 
plicated causes  involved  in  all  this, 
which  the  keenest  ingenuity  would  be 
puzzled  to  unravel.  A  whole  library 
of  controversy,  and  very  uncivil  con- 
troversy too,  has  been  written  to  prove 
the  good  and  the  evil,  the  social  ad- 
vantage and  the  moral  enormity  of 
the  art  dramatic,  with  its  accessories. 


Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  is 
not  yet  determined,  but  vibrates,  as  a 
pendulum,  between  the  conflicting  ar- 
guments. It  is  almost  as  perolexing 
as  the  problem  of  Sir  John  Cutler's 
silk  stockings.  A  sort  of  interminable 
suit  in  chancery,  which,  in  common 
with  most  matters  resting  more  on 
opinion  than  on  fact,  will  probably 
remain  for  ever  siib  judice,  to  be  de- 
cided on  either  hand  as  men  are 
swayed  by  their  reason,  their  pas- 
sions, or  their  prejudices.  The  most 
searching  inquiry  leaves  the  question 
a  sort  of  '*  Historic  Doubt,"  to  be 
classed  with  the  virtues  of  Richard  the 
Third,  the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary 
of  Scotland^  the  identity  of  Perkin 
Warbeckf  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
or  the  author  of  Junius. 

Much  of  what  is  contained  in  this 
letter  applies  as  directly  in  1850,  as  it 
did  when  written,  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  in  1780,  The  coincidence 
will  strike  even  the  most  inattentive 
reader : — 

"  To  the   Committee  for  conducting  th« 
Free  Press* 

"  Gentlemen, — In  the  most  floarishiog 
dtt^ns  of  Greece  and  Rome,  dramatic  enter- 
tainraentd  were  encouraged,  and  duly  at- 
tended to,  not  only  by  the  young  and  gay, 
but  by  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  legisla- 
tors of  antiquity.  The  stage  was  the  friend 
to  liberty  aud  virtue. 

*'  Is  there  not,  then,  a  presiunption,  that 
when  this  school  of  manners  shall  be  de- 
serted, taste  and  true  elegance  will  quickly 
decline — or  a  relish  for  inferior  amusements 
and  pleasures  take  place  ? 

'*  Though  in  polished  countries,  particu- 
larly, the  drama  is  countenanced  by  the 
support  and  presence  of  the  great,  yet,  of 
late  years  in  Ireland,  it  hath  almost  become 
unfashionable  to  attend  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. Hence  the  taste  of  persons  in  high 
life  hath  been  called  in  question  as  well  as 
the  innocence  of  their  amusements.  Nor  let 
it  be  said,  that  this  indifference  to  the  most 
pleasing  and  instructive  of  all  our  amuse- 
ments has  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
good  performers,  or  a  well-regulated  stage  ; 
because,  within  these  few  years,  we  have  had 
the  best  actors  that  could  be  procured,  aud 


•  Hazlitt  on  the  SUge,  p.  182,  Ri.  1818. 
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at  most  exorbitant  prices,  their  book  of  rates 
(like  Sir  John  Faistaff  himself )  being  out  of 
all  compaiis ! 

**  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Mrs. 
Abingdon  swallowed  up  almost  the  whole 
profits,  and  before  she  had  performed  six 
nights,  the  receipts  lessened  apace.  Mr. 
Henderson,  with  two  or  three  theatrical 
aides-de-camp,  played  to  £80  honses  ;  and 
last  season,  Mrs.  Barry's  second  or  third 
night  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  produced 
but  about  £17.  In  such  circumstances, 
what  more  could  any  manager  have  done  ? 
He  had  risked  his  all,  and  nearly  ruined 
himself.  This,  not  to  name  his  own  merit, 
gave  him  the  strongest  title-deeds  to  the 
public  support.  Is  he  not,  also,  as  an  actor, 
admirable  in  both  the  sock  and  buskin  ? 
And  with  truth  it  may  be  said,  he  in  some 
sort  is  a  company  in  himself. 

"  The  writer  of  this  would  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  party  man ;  nor  will  he  in  the 
smallest  degree  be  benefited  b}'  either  the 
success  or  the  ruin  of  the  stage.  Yet  he 
cannot  but  on  this  occasion  pay  the  tribute  of 
praise  to  Mrs.  Daly's  excellence ;  nor  does  he 
thus  detract  from  BIrs.  Comely *s  uncommon 
merit.  The  industry  and  promising  powers 
of  BIr.  Daly  likewise  claim  regard ;  and  not 
to  say  that  his  company  is  respectable,  wtre 
want  of  candour  and  justice. 

"  But  waving  all  such  considerations,  I 
wish  success  to  both ;  and  sincerely  hope 
that  rivalship  may  promote  what  single 
efforts  could  not. 

"  Should  we  now  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  drama  having  been  so  shamefully  ne- 
glected, perhaps  the  following  are  some  of 
the  principal,  viz. : — *  The  advance  of  lux- 
ury, and  frequency  of  splendid  domestic 
feasts.  Nor  are  dances,  drums,  routs,  card- 
parties,  and  particularly  gaming  assemblies, 
to  be  forgotten.'  To  the  attendants  at  such 
places,  probably,  dramatic  exhibitions  are 
too  sober  and  sentimental.  In  what  is  called 
a  parliament  winter,  |)olitical  affairs  and  dis- 
cussions, with  late  sittings,  take  up  time  and 
attention,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  theatre. 
So  many  dancing  schools,  likewise,  having 
been  opened  in  the  evening,  besides  private 
balls,  and  the  bottle,  draw  off  numbers. 

"  To  restore,  therefore,  the  stage  to  its 
former  dignity  and  usefulness,  a  regular 
plan  of  operation  will  be  necessary ;  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  will  be  requisite.  His 
Excellency  has  set  a  most  laudable  example, 
and  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  coun- 
tenance   he   has    uniformly  given   to   the 


drama.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  present  de- 
cline of  the  stage,  a  generous  Irish  public  _ 
will  prevent  its  annihilation.  It  is  said,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  arc  to  bespeak  a  play,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  theatre  in  their  uniforms.  IMd 
other  corps  follow  the  salutary  example,  it 
would  prove  the  happy  means  of  diffusing 
life  and  spirit  through  dramatic  exhibitions, 
as  well  as  of  assisting  manufisustures  and  the 
national  spirit 

*■*'  In  a  little  plan  of  this  sort  such  plays 
might  be  ordered  as  would  promote  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  freedom  and  love  to  our  coun- 
try. Besides  this,  did  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  ladies  of  distinction  and  high 
rank,  bespeak  such  plays  as  should  be  agree- 
able, and  in  rotation  exert  their  interest,  it 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  best 
effects.  It  would  evince  their  good  sense, 
and  regard  to  Irish  prosperity ;  for  should 
our  amusements  become  mean,  or  cease  to 
exist,  it  might  send  persons  of  taste  and 
fashion  to  reside  in  other  countries.  Surely 
the  lovers  of  literature,  the  patrons  of  genius, 
and  of  merit,  should  at  present  unite  to 
make  one  generous,  effectual  effort  in  such  a 
cause — a  cause,  greatly  important,  and  of 
more  consequence  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. 

*^  I  wish  to  see  a  beginning  made  in  this 
matter  by  different  individuals.  There  should 
be  a  leading  in  the  affair,  and  select  meet- 
ings appointed.  Our  fair  ones  will  unques- 
tionably assist  our  gallant  corps  in  what 
may  with  truth  be  termed  a  national  busi- 
ness. They  never  look  to  more  advantage 
than  at  the  theatre,  when  shining  in  bril- 
liant circles.  Sense  and  refinement  will  lead 
to  what  is  here  recommended. 

**  As  I  mean  not  to  resume  the  subject,  I 
leave  the  following  little  story  with  my 
readers  : — When  Charles  Borromeo  took 
possession  of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Milan, 
he,  out  of  zeal  for  religion,  shut  the  theatre, 
and  expelled  the  players.  But  he  soon  had 
reason  to  repent  his  rashness,  for  he  found 
that  the  people,  being  deprived  of  proper 
amusements,  ran  quickly  into  every  excess ; 
they  committed  horrid  crimes  to  pass  away 
time  that  lay  heavy  on  their  handis.  What 
followed?  Why,  he  recalled  the  players, 
established  the  stage,  and  had  it  adequately 
supported. 

"  The  application  is  obvious :  should  dra- 
matic entertainments  cease,  we  should  soon 
wish  for  their  re- establishment. 

"  Gabrick."* 


BIBUOKAKIA. 


Of  all  the  passions  to  which  the  human  book-collecting.  Let  those  speak  ho- 
inind  can  surrender  itself>  there  is  none  nestly  who  have  indulged  in  it.  It  is 
more  absorbing    than  the  mania   of     a  species  of  bulimia — an  insatiable  ap- 
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petite*  which  "  grows  bj*  what  it  feeds 
oil"   I  have  purchased  toy  experience 
of  this  matter  rather  dearly,  having  at 
one  period  occupied  much  time,  and 
Uid  out  more  money  than  I  like  to 
think  of,  in  formine  a  select  and  curious 
library.     My  books  formed  my  chief 
solace   and  amusement  during  many 
years  of  an  active  and  unprofitable 
professional  life.     The  pressure  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  forced  me  to  part 
with  them,  and  taught  me  practicallVf 
though  not  pleasantl]^,  the  vast  dis- 
tinction between  buying  and  selling. 
It  was  something  to  see  placarded  in 
imposing  type,  *'  Catalogue  of  the  va- 
luable and  select  library  of  a  gentle- 
man, containing  many  rare  and  curious 
editions."  ButaUsI  the  sum  produced 
was  scarcely  a-third  of  the  intrinsic 
value,  and  less  than  half  of  the  original 
cost.      There  have  been  instances^— 
but  thev  are  ^'fbw  and  far  between" — 
where  libraries  have  been  sold  at  a 
premium.     Take  for  an  example  the 
collection  of  Doctor  Farmer,  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  singularly 
rich   in  Shaksperian  authorities  and 
black-letter  lore,  which  produced  above 
;£S,200,  and  was  supposed  to  have  cost 
the  owner  not  more  than  £500.  Many 
were  presents.     When  yon  get  the 
character  of  a  collector,  a  stray  gift 
often  drops  in,  and  scarce  volumes  find 
their  way  to  your  shelves,  which  the 
quondam  owners,  uninitiated  in  biblio- 
mania, know  not  the  worth  of.    I  once 
purchased  an  excellent  copy  of  the 
quarto  <<  Hamlet,"  of  1611,  of  an  un- 
suspecting    bibliopolist,  for  ten  shil« 
lings;  my  conscience  smote  me,  but 
the  temptation  was  irresistible.*     The 
best  copy  in  existence  of  the  Caxto- 
nian  edition  of  6ower*s  **  De  Confes- 
sione  Amantis,"  fol.  1483,  one  of  the 
rarest  amongst  printed  books,   when 
found  perfect,   was  purchased  by  a 
Dublin  bookseller,  at  Cork,  with  a  lot 
of  old  rubbish  (in  1832),  for  a  mere 
trifle)^   and  was  sold   afterwards  for 
more  than  j£800.    It  is  now  in  the  ce- 
lebrated Spencer  Library  at  Althorp. 
For  some  time  after  the  sale  of  my 
library  I  was  very  miserable.     I  had 
parted  with  old  companions,   every- 
day associates,  long-tried  friends,  who 
never  quarrelled  with  me  and  never 
ruffled  my  temper.     But  I  knew  the 


sacrifice  was  inevitablei  and  I  became 
reconcUed  to  what  1  oould  not  avoid. 
I  thought  of  Koscoe,  and  what  he  must 
have  suffered  in  the  winter  of  life, 
when  a  similar  calamity  fell  on  him» 
and  he  was  forced  by  worldly  pressure 
to  sell  a  library  ten  times  more  valua- 
ble. I  reooUected,  too»  the  afiecting 
lines  he  penned  on  the  occasion  >— 


«< 


TO  MY  BOOKS. 


i 


(By  W.  B<ue09,  on  parting /ram  Mi  Ltbrmrp.} 

**  At  an«,  who,  dcttlned  from  hit  ftlendt  to  ptrft, 
Begreta  hi*  Iom*  bat  hopci  aftin  «r««1iUe 
To  ihare  their  cooTene*  and  e^Joj  their  ■atUtb 
And  tempera,  u  he  may,  aflliction'i  dart; 
Thufl,  loTed  aasoclatect  chiefi  of  elder  art, 
Teoehera  of  witdom,  who  could  once  begoilo 
My  tedioQf  honrg,  and  lifhten  every  toU, 
I  now  resign  yon  t  nor  with  fainting  heart  { 
For  paaa  a  few  thort  yean,  or  dayi,  or  houra. 
And  happier  seaaona  may  their  dawn  unfold, 
And  all  your  aaered  fellowahip  restore  i 
When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  Ita  power*. 
Mind  ahall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  tpirita  meet  to  part  no  mote.*' 

What  time  does  book-collecting  oc- 
cupy!  what  anxiety  it  excites  I  what 
money  it  requires  1    The  great  use  of 
books  is  to  read  them ;  the  mere  pos- 
session is  a  fantasy.     Your  genuine 
book-collector  seldom  reads  anything 
but  catalogues,  af^  the  man^a  haa 
fully  poasessed  himi  or  such  bibliogra- 
phical works  as  faciUtate  his  purchaaea. 
f  you  are  too  poor  to  buT>  and  want 
to  read,   there    are    pubho    libraries 
abundantly  accessible.    There  is  a  cir- 
culating hbrary  in  every  village,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  private  coUections 
undisturbed  by  their  owners.  Subscribe 
or  borrow;   don't  steal/ — a  common 
practice  enough,  notwithstanding,  and 
not  without  authority.!  If  your  friends 
are  churlish  and  won't  lend,  and  your 
pockets  are  empty,  and  you  can't  even 
subscribe,  still  you  can  thwM — ^yon  must 
try  to  remember  what  you  have  read, 
and  live  on  your  recollections  of  past 
enjoyment,  as  the  wife  of  fiath  dia  in 
old  Chaucer's  tale.     You'll  save  your 
eyes,  too  ;  and  when  you  get  beyond 
forty- five  that  point  is  worth  attending 
to.     After  all,  what  do  we  collect  for  ? 
At  moat)  a  few  years'  possession  of 
what  we  can  very  well  do  without. 
When  Sir  Walter  Raleish  was  on  his 
way  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cup 
of  alo,  and  observed,  "  That  is  good 
drink,  if  a  man  could  only  stav  by  it." 
So  are  rare  and  curious  hbranes  good 


*  This  small  and  dingy  volume,  orighially  published  at  sixpence,  has  sold  for  £12 ! 
t  "  This  borrow,  #ff a/— don't  buy."—  Tufc  ChiWe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 
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things,  if  we  could  stay  by  them ;  but 
we  can't.  When  the  time  comes,  we 
must  go,  and  then  our  books,  and  pic- 
tures, and  prints,  and  furniture,  and 
china  go,  too ;  and  are  knocked 
down  by  the  smirking,  callous  auc- 
tioneer, with  as  little  remorse  as  a 
butcher  knocks  a  bullock  on  the  head, 
or  a  poulterer  wrings  round  the  neck 
of  a  pullet,  or  a  surgeon  slips  your 
arm  out  of  the  socket,  chuckling  at  his 
own  skill,  whilst  you  arc  writhing  in 
unspeakable  agony. 

Don't  collect  books,  and  don't  envy 
the  possessors  of  costly  libraries.  Read 
and  recollect.  Of  course  you  have  a 
Bible  and  Prayer-book.  Add  to  these 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  I^ope,  Byron  (if  you  lite),  a 
History  or  England,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
and  Napier's  Peninsular  War.  A 
moderate  sum  will  give  you  these ;  and 
you  possess  a  Cabinet  Encyclopedia 
of  religious,  moral,  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  containing  more  than  you 
want  for  practical  purposes,  and  quite 
as  much  as  your  brains  can  easily 
carry.  Never  mind  the  old  classics ; 
leave  them  to  college  libraries,  where 
they  look  respectable,  and  enjoy  long 
slumbers.      The   monthly  periodical 


will  place  you  much  more  au  coutcaU 
with  the  conversatioii  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  day.  Add,  if  you  can,  a 
ledger,  with  a  good  sound  balance  on 
the  right  side,  and  you  will  be  a  hap- 
pier, and  perhaps  a  better  read  man, 
than  though  you  were  uncontrolled 
master  of  the  Bodleian,  the  National 
Library  of  France,  and  the  innumerable 
tomes  of  the  Vatican  into  the  bargain. 

Don't  collect  books,  I  tell  yon  again 
emphatically.  See  what  in  my  case  it 
led  to — "  one  modern  instance  more." 
Collect  wisdom;  collect  experience; 
above  all,  collect  money — ^not  as  our 
friendHorace  recommends,  ''quocunque 
modo,"  but  by  honest  industry  alone. 
And  when  you  have  done  this,  remem- 
ber it  was  my  advice,  and  be  grateful. 

What  I  say  here  applies  to  private 
collecting  only.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
discourage  great  public  libraries,  which, 
under  proper  arrangements,  are  great 
public  benefits  ;  useful  to  society,  and 
mvaluable  to  literature.  But  as  they 
are  regulated  at  present,  fenced  round 
with  so  many  restrictions,  and  acces- 
sible chiefly  to  privileged  dignita- 
ries, or  well-paid  officials,  who  seldom 
trouble  them,  they  are  little  better 
than  close  boroughs,  with  a  very  narrow 
constituency. 


IRELAND  S   SHAKSPEARB  FORGERIES. 


Ik  the  whole  history  of  literary  for. 
gery,  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  more  amus- 
ing, than  this  attempt  of  W.  H.  Ire- 
land. How  he  must  have  chuckled 
and  laughed,  while  he  wondered  at  the 
credulity  of  his  learned  victims  I  Even 
the  solemn  Parr  fell  into  the  snare, 
though  he  afterwards  recanted  savagely, 
and  called  it  a  sacrile^ous  imposition, 
when  the  tide  turned  and  the  impos- 
ture became  palpable.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  literary  men  of  *'  note 
about  town"  were  taken  in  on  this 
occasion,  including  Dr.  Warton,  and 
others  of  similar  calibre.  One  learned 
pundit  actually  fell  on  his  knees,  in 
devout  adoration,  kissed  the  precious 
relics,  and  '*  thanked  Heaven  he  had 
lived  to  see  that  day."    When  the  tra- 

fedy  of  Vortigem  was  accepted  by 
heridan,  and  put  in  rehearsal,  Mrs. 
Siddons  had  misgivings,  and  "  backed 
out"  of  the  heroine,  which  was  sus- 
tained  by  Mrs.  Powdl.  John  Kemble, 
who  played  the  hero,  had  a  laboured 
speech  about  deaths  which  was  expect- 


ed to  convulse  the  audience,  but  not, 
as  it  did,  with  laughter.  They  were 
getting  tired  and  impatient,  and  began 
to  suspect  they  were  *'  bM"  when  the 
fatal  hne  occurred—*. 

**  And  when  this  solmnn  mock0rp  ti  o*cr,** 

Kemble,  who  saw  how  matters  were 
going,  and  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
task  which  his  managerial  position  had 
imposed  on  him,  gave  this  line  with  an 
unmistakeable  emphasis  and  expression, 
which  settled  the  business.  There  waa 
an  end  of  Vortigem ;  though,  with  all  its 
sins,  worse  imitations  of  Shakspeare 
have  passed  current.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  cry  down  Ireland  as  a  com- 
mon swindler  and  impostor.  It  is  dear 
that  at  first  he  had  nothing  in  view  be- 
yond  a  trick  on  his  father;  a  very  unjos^ 
tifiable  one,  no  doubt.  Still  a  son  tak- 
ing a  liberty  with  the  weakness <^his  fa- 
ther, is  very  different  from  a  knave  spe- 
culating to  make  money  on  the  credulity 
of  the  woiid ;  but  which  the  ofiender  in 
this  case  had  no  idea  of,  until  the  world 
itself  fed  and  expanded  his  notions,  by 
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its  eager  and  wid^-moutbed  gullibi- 
lity. Hear  what  be  says  himself  in  his 
'*  Confessions" : — "I should  never  have 
gone  so  fixr,  but  that  the  world  praised 
the  papers  so  much,  and  thereby  flat- 
tered my  vanity."  The  mischief  was 
twofold.  The  son  was  not  only  dis- 
carded  by  his  father^  but  the  elder 
Ireland  was  accused  unjustly  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  in  the  fraud; 
whereas  he  was  clearly  victimised, 
though  he  never   could   get  rid    of 


the  ruinous  imputation.    As  far  as  n?- 

farded  the  public,  they  deserved  to  be 
oaxed,  and  the  wise  heads  who  helped 
to  dig  the  pit  they  fell  into,  and  were 
afterwards  ashamed  of  their  own  folly, 
would  have  shown  more  sense  as  well 
as  more  charity,  if  they  had  forgiven 
the  deception  for  its  bold  ingenuity* 
and  laughed  at,  instead  of  persecuting, 
the  lad  of  nineteen,  who  nad  so  suc- 
cessfully played  off  a  clever  trick  on 
them. 


OF   ACTORS   IN   GENERAL,   AND   THEIR   SALARIES   IK  PARTICULAR. 


In  aU  ages  successful  actors  have 
been  an  uncommonly  well  paid  com. 
munity.  This  is  a  substantial  fact 
which  no  one  will  deny,  however  opi- 
nions may  differ  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  the  histrionic  art,  when  ranked 
with  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
The  actor  complains  of  the  peculiar 
condition  attached  to  his  most  brilliant 
triumphs — ^that  they  fade  with  the  de- 
cay or  his  own  physical  powers,  and 
are  only  perpetuated  for  a  doubtful 
interval  tnrou^h  the  medium  of  im- 
perfect imitation — very  often  a  bad 
copy  of  an  original  which  no  longer 
exi^  to  disprove  the  libel.  In  the 
actor's  case,  then,  something  must  cer- 
tainly be  deducted  from  posthu- 
mous  renown ;  but  this  is  amply  ba- 
lanced by  living  estimation  and  a 
realised  fortune.  There  are  many 
instances  of  great  painters,  poets,  and 
sculptors  (aye,  and  philosophers,  too), 
who  could  scarcely  gain  a  livelihood  ; 
but  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  a 

g*eat  actor  without  an  enormous  sa- 
ry.  I  don't  include  managers  in  this 
category.  They  are  unlucky  excep- 
tions, and  very  frequently  lose  in 
sovereignty  what  they  had  gained  by 
service.  An  income  of  three  or  four 
thousand  per  annum,  argent  comptant, 
carries  along  with  it  many  solid  enjoy- 
ments. The  actor  who  can  command 
this,  by  labouring  in  his  vocation,  and 
whoso  ears  are  continually  tingling 
with  the  nightly  applause  of  his  ad- 
mirers, has  no  reason  to  consider  his 
lot  a  hard  one,  because  posterity  may 
assign  to  him  in  the  Temple  of  Fame 
a  less  prominent  niche  than  is  occupied 
b^  Milton,  who,  when  alive,  sold  ^'Paro- 
dise  Lost"  for  fifteen  pounds,  or  by 
Rembrandt,  who  was  obliged  to  feign 
his  own  death,  before  his  pictures  would 
provide  him  a  dinner.  If  these  in- 
stances  fail  to  content  him,  he  should 


recollect  what  is  recorded  of "  Blind 
Mceonides  " — 


'*  Seren  G  redan  cities  daim'd  great  Homer  dead, 
Throogh  which  the  living  Homer  begg'd  hi*  bread.** 


No  doubt  it  is  a  grand  affair  to  figure 
in  the  page  of  history,  and  be  recorded 
amongst  the  "  shining  lights  "  of  our 
generation.  But  there  is  eood  prac- 
tical philosophy  in  the  homely  proverb 
which  says — *'  solid  pudding  is  better 
than  empty  praise  :"  the  reputation 
which  wins  its  current  value  during 
life  is  more  useful  to  the  possessor  than 
the  honour  which  comes  after  death  ; 
and  which  comes,  as  David  says,  in  the 
Rivals,  "  exactly  where  we  can  make 
a  shift  to  do  without  it."  To  have  our 
merits  appreciated  two  or  three  centu- 
ries  hence,  by  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  to  have  our  works,  whether  with 
the  pen  or  pencil,  admired  long  after 
what  was  once  our  mortal  substance  is 
'*  stopping  a  beer-barrel,"  are  very 
pleasing,  poetical  hallucinations  for  all 
who  like  to  indulge  in  them  ;  but  the 
chances  are  we  shall  know  nothing  of 
the  matter,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that 
if  we  do,  we  shall  set  no  value  on  it. 
Foster!  tv,  then,  will  be  the  chief  gain- 
ers, and  of  all  concerned  the  only 
party  to  whom  we  owe  no  obligations. 
The  posterity,  too,  which  emanates 
from  the  nineteenth  century  is  much 
more  likely  to  partake  of  the  commer- 
cial than  the  romantic  character,  and 
to  hold  in  higher  reverence  the  memoiy 
of  an  ancestor  who  has  left  behind  him 
£30,000  in  bank  stock  or  consols,  than 
of  one  who  has  only  bequeathed  a 
marble  monument  in  "  Westminster's 
Old  Abbey,"  a  flourishing  memoir  in 
the  *'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Englishmen," 
or  an  epic  poem  in  twenty- four  cantos. 
I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  I 
depredate  Uie  loveof  postnumous  fame« 
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or  those  •*  longinfl:s  after  immortality," 
which  arc  powernil  incentives  to  much 
that  is  good  and  great ;  but  I  am  led 
into  this  train  of  reasoning,  by  hearing 
it  so  constantly  objected  as  a  misfor- 
tune  to  the  actor,  that  his  best  efforts 
arc  but  fleeting  shadows,  and  cannot 
survive  him.  This,  being  interpreted 
fairly,  means  that  he  cannot  gain  aU 
that  genius  toils  for,  but  he  has  won  the 
lion's  share,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Formerly  the  actor  had  to  contend 
with  prejudices  which  stripped  him  of 
his  place  in  society,  and  degraded  his 
profession.  This  was  assuredly  a  worse 
evil  than  perishable  fame ;  but  all  this 
has  happily  passed  away.  The  taboo 
is  removecl,  and  he  takes  his  legitimate 
place  with  kindred  artists  according 
to  his  pretensions.  His  large  salary 
excites  much  wonder  and  more  jea- 
lousy, but  he  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  insult  which  Le  Kam,  the  Roscius 
of  France,  once  received,  and  was 
obliged  to  swallow  as  he  might.  Din- 
ing one  day  at  a  restaurateur's,  he  was 
accosted  by  an  old  general  officer  near 
him.  '^  Ah !  Monsieur  Le  Kain,is  that 
you  I  Where  have  you  been  for  some 
weeks — we  have  lost  you  from  Paris  ?'* 
'<  I  have  been  acting  in  the  south, 
may  it  please  your  Excellency,"  replied 
Le  Eain !  *'  £h  bien  I  and  how  much 
have  you  earned?"  **  In  six  weeks. 
Sir,  1  have  received  4,000  crowns." 
"Diable!" exclaimed  the  general, twirl- 
ing his  moustache  with  a  truculent 
frown,  *'  What's  this  I  hear  ?  A  mi- 
serable mimic,  such  as  thou,  can 
?ain  in  six  weeks  double  the  sum  that 
,  a  nobleman  of  twenty  descents,  and 
a  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  am  paid  in  twelve 
months."  Voila  une  vraie  infamie ! 
**  And  at  what  sum.  Sir,"  replied  Le 
Kain,  placidly,  <*  do  you  estimate  the 
privilege  of  thus  addressing  me  ?"  In 
those  days,  in  France,  an  actor  was  de- 
nied Christian  burial,  and  would  have 
been  roui  vifii  he  had  presumed  to  put 
himself  on  an  equality  with  a  gentle- 
man, or  dared  to  resent  an  unprovoked 
outrage. 

The  large  salaries  of  recent  days 
were  even  surpassed  amongst  the  an- 
cients. In  Rome,  Roscius,  and  JEsopus, 
his  contemporary,  amassed  prodigious 


fortunes  by  their  professional  labours. 
Roscius  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £45  a 
day,  amounting  to  more  than  £15,000 
per  annum  of  our  currency.  He  be- 
came so  rich  that  at  last  he  declined 
receiving  any  salary,  and  acted  gra- 
tuitously for  several  vears.*  A  mo- 
dern manager  would  give  something  to 
stumble  on  such  a  Roscius.  No  won- 
der he  was  fond  of  his  art,  and  unwil- 
ling to  relinc^uish  its  exercise.  JEsopus 
at  an  entertainment  produced  a  single 
dish,  stuffed  with  singing-birds,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  computa- 
tion, must  have  cost  about  £4883  ster- 
ling. He  lefl  his  son  a  fortune  amount- 
ing  to  £200,000  British  money.f  It 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  family,  as, 
by  the  evidence  of  Horace  and  Pliny, 
he  was  a  notorious  spendthrifl,  and 
rapidly  dissipated  the  honest  earnings 
of  his  father. 

Decimus  Laberius,  a  Roman  Knight, 
was  induced,  or,  as  some  say,  com- 
pelled by  Julius  Caesar,  to  appear  in 
one  of  his  own  mimes,  an  inferior 
kind  of  dramatic  composition  very 
popular  amongst  the  Romans,  and  in 
which  he  was  unrivalled,  until  sup- 
planted by  Publius  Syrus.  The  said 
Laberius  was  consoled  for  the  degra- 
dation by  a  good  round  sum,  as  Cassar 
gave  him  20,000  crowns  and  a  gold 
ring,  for  this  his  first  and  only  appear- 
ance on  any  sta^e.  Neither  was  he 
"alone  in  Lis  glory,"  being  counte- 
nanced by  FuriusLeptinus  and  Quintus 
Calpenus,  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who, 
on  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  fought 
in  the  ring  for  a  prize.  I  can't  help 
thinking  the  money  had  its  due  weight 
with  Laberius.  He  was  evidently  vain, 
and  in  his  prologue,  [irescrved  by 
Macrobius,  and  translated  by  Grold- 
smith,  he  laments  his  age  and  unfitness 
quite  as  pathetically  as  the  disgrace  he 
was  subjected  to.  "  Why  did  you  not 
ai^  mc  to  do  this,"  says  he,  "  when  I 
was  young  and  supple,  and  could  have 
acquitted  myself  with  credit  ?'*  But, 
according  to  Macrobius,  the  whole  bu- 
siness was  a  regular  contract,  with  the 
terms  settled  beforehand.  *'  Laberium 
asperse  libertatis  equitem  Romanum, 
Csesar  quingentis  millibus  inmtavit,  ut 
prodiret  in  scenam.'^     Good  encou- 


*  Plin.  Lib.  vii.  cap.'  39.    Macrob.  Sat  Lib.  ii.  cap.   10.    Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero. 
Cic  Orat.  pro  Q.  Roscio. 

{Macrob.  Sat.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
Macrob.  Sat  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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ragement  for  a  single  amateur  perform- 
ance I 

Garrick  retired  at  the  age  of  60, 
having  being  35  years  connected  with 
the  stapre.  He  Icfl  behind  him  above 
£100,000  in  money,  besides  consider- 
able property  in  houses,  furniture,  and 
articles  of  vertii.  He  lived  in  the  best 
society,  and  entertained  liberally.  But 
he  had  no  family  to  bring  up  or  pro- 
vide for,  and  was  systematically  pru- 
dent in  expenditure,  although  chari- 
table, to  the  extreme  of  liberality,  when 
occasion  required.  Edmund  Kean 
might  have  realised  a  larger  fortune 
than  Garrick,  had  his  habits  been 
equally  regular.  George  Frederick 
Cooke,  in  many  respects  a  kindred 
genius  to  Kean,  threw  away  a  golden 
harvest  in  vulgar  dissipation.  The  sums 
he  received  in  America  alone  would 
have  made  him  independent.  John 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  both  retired 
rich,  though  less  so  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  had  through  life 
heavy  demands  on  her  earnings,  and 
he,  in  evil  hour,  invested  much  of  his 
property  in  Covent-garden  Theatre, 
loung  left  the  stage  m  the  full  zenith 
of  his  reputation,  with  undiminished 

Sowers  and  a  handsome  independence, 
[acready  is  about  doing  the  same,  un. 
der  similar  circumstances.  Listen  and 
Munden  were  always  accounted  two  of 
the  richest  actors  of  their  day,  andWiU 
liam  Farren,  almost  "  the  last  of  the 
Romans,"  is  generally  reputed  to  be  "a 
warm  man."  Long  may  he  continue 
so  I  Miss  Stephens,  both  the  Keans, 
father  and  son,  Macready,  Braham, 
and  others,  have  frequently  received 
£50  a  night  for  a  long  series  of  per- 
formances. Tyrone  Power  would  pro- 
bably have  gone  beyond  them  all,  such 
was  his  increasing  popularity  and  at- 
traction, when  the  untimely  catastro- 
phe occurred  which  ended  his  career, 
and  produced  a  vacancy  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  filled  up. 

John  Bull  has  ever  been  remarkable 
for  his  admiration  of  foreign  artists. 
The  largest  sums  bestowed  on  native 
talent  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
salaries  given  to  French  and  Italian 
singers,  dancers,  and  musicians,  An 
importation  from  "  beyond  seas  "  will 
command  its  weight  m  gold.  This 
love  of  exotic  prodigies  is  no  recent 
passion,  but  older  than  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  Trinculo,  in  the  Tempest, 
thus  apostrophizes  the  recumbent  mon- 
ster, Caliban,  whom  he  takes  for  a 


fish : — '*  Were  I  in  England  now 
(as  I  was  once),  and  h^  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  the^e 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver. 
There  would  this  monster  make  a 
man — any  strange  beast  there  makes 
a  man." 

Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran^ 
Grisi,  TagHoni,  Rubini,  Mario,  Tarn, 
burini,  Lablache,  cum  multis'aliu,  have 
received  their  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  ;  but,  until  the  Jenny  Lind 
mania  left  ever}'^thing  else  at  an  im- 
measurable distance,  Paganini  obtain- 
ed larger  sums  than  had  ever  before 
been  received  in  modem  times.     He 
came  with  a  prodigious    flourish   of 
trumpets,   a  vast  continental  reputa- 
tion,  and  a  few  personal  legends  of  the 
most  exciting  character.      It  was  said 
that  he  had  killed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  and  made  fiddle-strings  of 
her  intestines ;  and  that  the  devil  had 
composed  a  sonata  for  him  in  a  dream, 
as  he  formerly  did  for  Tartini.     When 
you  looked  at  him,  you  thought  all 
this,  and  more,  very  bkely  to  be  true. 
His  talent  was  almost  supernatural ; 
while  his  "get  up"  and   "mise  en 
scene"  were  original  and  unearthly, 
such  as  those  who  saw  him  will  never 
forget,  and  those  who  did  not  can 
with  difficulty  conceive.     The  indivi- 
dual and  his  performance  were  equally 
unlike  anything  that  had  ever  been 
exhibited  before.    No  picture  or  de- 
scription can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  entrance  and  his  exit.     To  walk 
simply  on  and  off  the  stage  appears  a 
common-place  operation  enough,  but 
Paganini  did  this  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  which  baffled  all  imi- 
tation.      While  I  am  writing  of  it, 
his  first  appearance  in  Dublin,  at  the 
^reat  Musical  Festival  of  1880,  presents 
itself  to  "  my  mind*s  eye,"  as  an  event 
of  yesterday.  When  he  placed  himself 
in  position  to  commence,  the  crowded 
audience  were  hushed  into  a  death-like 
silence.     His  black  habiliments,    his 
pale,    attenuated  visage,    powerfully 
expressive ;  hislon^,  silky,  raven  tresses, 
and  the  flash  of  nis  dark  eye,  as  he 
shook  them  back  over  his  shoulders ; 
his  thin,  transparent  fingers,  unusually 
long,  the  mode  in  which  he  grasped 
his  bow,  and  the  tremendous  length 
to  which  he  drew  it ;  and,  climax  of 
all,  his  sudden  manner  of  placing  both 
bow  and  instrument  under  his  arm, 
while  he  threw  his  hands  behind  him, 
elevated  his  head,  his  fixtures  almost 
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diftorted  with  a  imile  of  eottasy*  and 
ki8  very  hair  instinct  with  life*  at  the 
oondasion  of  an  unparaQelled  fanta- 
sia I  And  there  he  stood  immoveable 
and  triumphant,  while  the  theatre  rang 
again  with  peals  on  peals  of  applause, 
and  shouts  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  1 
None  who  witnessed  this  will  ever  for- 
get it,  nor  are  they  likely  again  to  see 
the  same  effecl^produced  by  mere  mor- 
tal agency. 

The  one  string  feat  I  always  consi- 
dered unworthy  of  this  great  master 
of  his  art.  It  has  been  done  by  fifty 
others,  and  is  at  best  but  an  imper- 
fect exhibition  on  a  perfect  instru- 
ment ;  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanerie, 
or  theatrical  "gag,"  to  use  a  i^rofes- 
sional  term,  suffaciently  intelligible. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  mighty  ma- 

S'cians  on  the  violin.  Spagnoletti,  De 
eriot,  Ole  Bull  (who,  according  to 
some,  plays  without  any  string  at  all), 
Sivori,  Joachim,  Ernst,  Levey,  &c.  &c,, 
are  all  in  the  list  of  great  players ;  but 
there  never  was  more  than  one  Paga- 
nini ;  he  is  unique  and  unapproach- 
able. 

In  Dublin,  in  1830,  Paganini  saved 
the  Musical  Festival,  which  would  have 
fhiled  but  for  his  individual  attraction, 
although  supported  by  an  army  of  ta- 
lent in  every  department.  All  was 
done  in  first  rate  style,  not  to  be  sur- 

gassed.  There  were  Braham,  Madame 
tockhausen,  H.  Phillips,  De  Begnis, 
&c.  &c.  ;  Sir  G.  Smart  for  conductor, 
Cramer,  Mori,  and  T.  Cooke  for  lead- 
ers, Lindley,  Nicholson,  Anfossi,  Lidel 
Herrmann,  Pi^ott,  and  above  ninety 
musicians  in  the  orchestra,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers  in 
the  chorus.  The  festival  was  held  in  the 
Theatre-Royal,  then,  a^  now,  the  only 
building  in  Dublin  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  vast  number  which  alone 
could  render  such  a  speculation  remu- 
nerative. The  theatre  can  hold  two 
thousand  six  hundred  persons,  all  of 
whom  may  see  and  hear,  whether  in 
the  boxes,  pit,  or  galleries.*  The 
arrangement  was,  to  have  oratorios 
kept  aistinct  on  certain  mornings,  and 
miscellaneous  concerts  on  the  evenings 
of  other  days.  The  concerts  were 
crushers,  but  the  first  oratorio  was 
decidedly  a  break  down.    The  com- 


mittee beeame  akrmed  ;  the  expeiuet 
were  enormous,  and  heavy  liabilitiea 
stared  them  in  the  face.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  and  at  the  second 
oratorio,  duly  announced,  there  stood 
Pasanini,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
violin  in  hand,  on  an  advanced  plat- 
form, overhanging  the  pit,  not  unlike 
orator  Henley's  tub,  as  immortalised 
by  the  poet.  Between  the  acts  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  Creation,  he  fiddled 
•<the  Witches  at  the  Great  Wahiut 
Tree  of  Benevento,"  with  other  equally 
appropriate  interpolations,  to  the  ecsta- 
tic dehght  of  applauding  thousands,  who 
cared  not  a  pm  for  Haydn  or  Handel, 
but  came  to  hear  Paganini  alone ;  and 
to  the  no  small  scandal  of  the  select  few, 
who  thought  the  episode  a  little  on  the 
north  side  of  consistency.  But  the 
money  was  thereby  forthcoming,  every 
body  was  paid,  the  committee  escaped 
without  damage,  and  a  hazardous  spe- 
culation, undertaken  by  a  few  spirited 
individuals,  was  wound  up  with  de- 
served success. 

When  the  festival  was  over,  the  town 
empty,  and  a  cannon-ball  might  have 
been  fired  down  Sackville-street  with- 
out doing  much  injury,  Paganini  was 
engaged  by  himself  for  a  series  of  five 
performances  in  the  theatre.  For  this 
he  received  £1148.  His  dividend  on 
the  first  night's  receipts  amounted  to 
£.^33  (horresco  referens  I)  without  a  shil- 
ling of  outlay  incurred  on  his  part.  He 
had  the  lion's  share  with  a  vengeance, 
as  the  manager  cleared  with  difficulty 
£200.  The  terms  he  demanded  and 
obtained  were  a  clear  two-thirds  of 
each  night's  receipts,  twenty-five  gui- 
neas per  night  for  the  services  of  two 
auxiliaries,  worth  about  as  many  shil- 
ling, the  full  value  allowed  for  every  free 
ticket,  and  an  express  stipulation  that 
if  he  required  a  rehearsal  on  a  dark 
morning,  when  extra  light  might  be 
indispensable,  the  expense  of  candles 
should  not  fall  on  him — a  contingency 
which  by  no  possible  contrivance  could 
involve  a  responsibility  exceeding  five 
or  six  shillings.  In  1848,  the  second 
year  of  the  famine,  and  the  first  of  the 
rebellion  which  did  not  take  place, 
the  six  performances  of  Jenny  Lind 
in  Dublin  produced  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  of  which  five  thou- 


*  At  one  of  the  concerts  daring  the  festival,  on  two  of  the  perforniances  of  Jenny  Lind, 
on  the  night  when  George  IV.  came  in  state,  and  on  several  of  the  Command  Nights  of  Lord 
Normanby,  as  well  as  on  various  benefits,  this  number  has  been  exceedeti 
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sand  eight  hundred  wiere  paid  to  her 
and  the  parties  with  whom  she  was 
associated.*  In  America,  if  the  furor 
she  has  at  present  excited  continues^ 


as  is  almost  certain,  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  her  receipts  will  reach  a  som 
sufficient  to  buy  the  fee  simple  of  ten 
German  principalities. 


BL'ACKIE*8  ffiCHTLUS.f 


Thbbe  seems  no  very  good  reason  for 
reading  disquisitions  on  the  principles 
of  translation,  unless  a  man  is  about 
executing  some  work  of  the  kind  him- 
self, and  wishes  to  receive  instructions 
from  a  master  in  the  art.  Dr^'den's 
prefaces, 

**  Though  writ  at  flrat  for  filling, 
To  rtkiao  tho  Tolume'i  price  a  ahiUing," 

are  an  exception,  as  they  are  really 
very  entertaining,  and  the  principles 
of  an  art  in  which  he  excelled  are,  we 
think,  more  distinctly  and  successfully 
stated  than  in  any  other  works  we  could 
mention.  The  genius  of  the  language 
into  which  any  work  is  to  be  translated, 
be  that  work  prose  or  verse,  and  not 
that  from  which  ho  translates,  should 
guide  the  translator  throughout.  This 
seems  so  obvious  that  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  it  disputed;  yet  practically  it  is 
denied,  and  the  forms  of  the  original  are 
for  ever  reproduced,  when  they  ought 
to  be  disregarded  altogether.  Mr. 
Blackie  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
translators  we  know,  and  one  of  the 
most  conscientious.  He  does  what  he 
can  perfectly  to  master  the  entire  mean- 
ing of  his  author,  and  having  so  done, 
to  express  it,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  it,  in  his  own  language,  dis- 
regarding  unimportant  forms,  and  writ- 
ing very  oflen  with  all  the  power  and 
vigour  of  one  expressing  his  own  ori- 
ginal thoughts.  There  is,  now  and  then, 
great  and  successful  boldness,  more 
oflen  great  beauty  of  expression.  The 
style  is  always  manly.  It  is  perfectly 
an  English  style — we  speak  of  the 
translation,  not  tlie  prefaces  and  notes— 
with  a  dash  of  Scotch  in  it  which  in 
truth  were  better  away :  but  it  is  really 


a  pleasant  thing  to  meet  so  good  a 
book. 

Mr.  Blackie  defends  himself  for  hav- 
ing written  in  verse,  not  in  prose.  Had 
he  written  in  prose,  we  should  as  little 
think  of  looking  at  his  book  as  at  any- 
other  school-bc^k,  for  with  such  books 
alone  could  it  be  classed — an  imperfect 
help  to  a  stumbling  boy,  to  be  used» 
thrown  away,  and  forgotten.  These 
prose  translations  have  their  use ;  the 
worst  of  them  are  better  than  bad  verse, 
as  making  no  pretensions  ;  but  the 
moment  auy  pretensions  are  made  for 
them  their  claim  should  be  altogether 
ignored.  Poor  Smart,  whose  Horace 
has  helped  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
schoolboys,  was  so  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  having  worked  as  a  bookseller's  back 
in  its  production,  that,  having  some 
talent  in  verse,  he  commenced  a  trans- 
lation in  metrical  forms,  in  order  to 
secure  oblivion  to  his  prose  exploit. 
In  vain:  his  verse- Horace  has  shared 
the  fate  of  most  of  his  verses,  while 
his  prose  work  promises  to  be  as  im- 
mortal as  the  generations  of  schoolboys. 
The  book  is  useful  as  a  spelling- book 
is  useful ;  it  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
be  named  at  all ;  and  we  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  Mr.  Blackie  is 
led  to  discuss  this  question.  Each  of 
these  classes  of  works  are  for  their  own 
purposes  useful,  but  there  is  no  object 
in  comparing  things  so  utterly  unlike. 
The  one,  at  best,  is  the  appropriate 
work  of  the  preterpluperfect  school- 
master ;  the  other,  at  worst,  the  ambi- 
tious effort  of  an  overgrown  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Blackie's  is,  u  we  think  of  a 
translation  of  all  the  dramas  of  ^s- 
chylus,  probably  the  best  translation. 
Of  the   Agamemnon,  we  prefer  Dr. 


*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  Swedish  Nightingale  has  gained  unprecedented 
emolament,  her  cliariti&s  have  been  equally  without  parallel.  In  Dublin  she  gave  £400  to 
various  public  institutions,  and  Mr.  Lumley,  with  whom  she  was  engaged,  gave  X200. 

f  "  .^schylus ;  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes,  Life,"  &c  By  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  in  Marisdial  College,  Aberdeen.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
London :  J.  W.  Parker,  1850. 
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Kennedy  Bailie's  translation  to  any 
other,  and  next  to  him  as  a  translator, 
or  with  him,  we  should  place  Harford. 
Our  readers  will  probably  feel  pleasure 
in  comparing  some  single  passage  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  respective 
translators  is  tried,  and  we  scarce  know 
any  furnishing  so  fair  a  test  as  that 
remarkable  one,  in  which  Clytemnestra 
describes  the  line  of  watchfires  along 

JB8CH7LUS. 

KA.  *Hf«4rr«i,  'l3iif  Xttftif^iv  iziti/Aifnf  gi» 
Xmtm 

tmftxtr  'iifi  fiift  it^it  *E^fuu§9  Xiwrng 
AnftuW  /»tX«v  il  itttpiv  is  www  r^im 
*Aiif§»  mWh  Znfis  lJitiilAT§, 

fl'fvjftif;  ri  x€'*^*^*yy*f*  **'  ''''  ^^**tt 

IzAt  il  p^»M,rw  pits  iir'  'Eit^lwv  ftks 
Mtrr««'i«tf  ^yXmlii  rtifimnit  fukiv, 
«i  T  «vTtX«fft>^«»  JMii  irm^nyyuXaf  fr^«r«, 
y^imt  IftUtis  4ttfMt  m^mvrtt  frv^j. 

Hyti^tf  aXKnt  U2«;^4»  wt/i^w  ru^if. 

Xifitnf  y  v^l^  Tt^ySirtf  t^Mn^tv  pd»s* 
S^t  r  It*  AtyiwXmyxrtf  i^jMv^iv«v, 

^X»yit  fiiyaf  wiymuL,  tuu  la^mmUu 

^kiywfav'  iTr*  7r«if>^iv,  1^  mpimtTt 
'A^mxuuM  mtTHt  ifrtfyiimmt  r»««'«f  * 
Mimtr'  'Ar^uiSv  ilg  rail  exn^ru  friytg 

vi«A  V  i  itfSrtf  »mi  rtXivr«7«r  d^mfuif, 
rim/Mt^  rtwr*  rv/»^«X«v  n  w)  Xt>«, 
i,f%^»t  wa^ayyii>M9Vs  l»  Tf§tat  i/MJ. 


K£N2fEDY  BAILIE. 

"  Cu.  What  herald  could  such  wondrous  speed 

achieve? 
Cu  Hephsestos,  his  clear  light  from  Ida  send- 
ing. 
Torch-fire  from  torch-fire,  with  successive 

gleam, 
Sped  hither :  Ida  to  th*  Herm»aa  crag 
Of  Lemnos  sends  it :  Jove's  Athoan  steep 
Caught  the  bright  beacon  from  the  island  next, 
And  speeds  it  in  its  onward  strength,  o'er- 

paseing 
The  deep's  broad  bosom,  harbinger  of  joy, 


the  coast,  by  which,  in  accordance 
with  her  preconcerted  plan,  she  learns 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  passage 
presents  no  difficulties,  and  is  one  of 
singular  vigour  and  beauty  in  the  on- 
ginal.  Some  of  the  effects  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  any  translator  to  exhibit,  as 
the  names  of  places  have  occasionally  a 
meaning  in  the  original  language  which 
is  of  course  altogether  lost  in  ours. 

POTTEB. 

<*  Ch.  What  speed  cou'd  be  the  herald  of  this 

news? 
Cl.  The  fire  that  from  the  height  of  Ida  sent 
Its  streaming  light,  as  from  th*  announcing 

fiame 
Torch  blaz'd  to  torch.   First  Ida  to  the  steep 
Of  Lemnos ;  Athos'  sacred  height  received 
The  mighty  splendor ;  from  the  surging  back 
Of  th'  Hellespont  the  vig'rous  blaze  held  on 
Its  smiling  way,  and  lilte  the  orient  sun 
Illumes  with  golden- gleaming  rays  the  head 
Of  roclcy  Macetas ;  nor  lingers  there, 
Nor  winks  unheedfid,  but  its  warning  fiames 
Darts  to  the  streams  of  Euripus,  and  gives 
Its  glitt'ring  signal  to  the  guards  Uiat  hold 
Their  high  watch  on  Mesapius.     These  en- 
kindle 
The  joy-denouncing  fires,  that  spread  the  blaze 
To  where  Erica  hoar  its  sliaggy  brow 
Waves  rudely.    Unimpaired  the  active  flame 
Bounds  o'er  the  level  of  Asopus,  like 
The  jocund  Moon,  and  on  Cithaeron's  steep 
Wakes  a  successive  flame ;  the  distant  watch 
Agnize  its  shine,  and  raise  a  brighter  fire, 
That  o'er  the  lake  Gorgopis  streaming  holds 
Its  rapid  course,  and  on  the  mountainous 

heights 
Of  iEjgiplanctus  huge,  swift-shooting  spreads 
The  lengthened  line  of  light  Thence  onwards 

waves 
Its  fiery  tresses,  eager  to  ascend 
The  crags  of  Prone,  frowning  in  their  pride 
O'er  the  Saronic  gulf:  it  leaps,  it  mounts 
The  summit  of  Arachne,  whose  high  head 
Looks  down  on  Argos :  to  this  royal  seat 
Thence  darts  the  light  that  from  th*  Idajan  firo 
Derives  its  birth.     Rightly  in  order  thus 
Each  to  the  next  consigns  the  torch,  that  fills 
The  bright  succession,  while  tlie  first  in  speed 
Vies  with  the  last :  the  promi8*d  signal  this 
Giv'n  by  my  lord  t'  announce  the  &U  of  Troy." 

HARFORD. 

**  Ch.  But  what  winged  messenger  the  fact 

proclaimed? 
Cu  Vulcan,  from  Ida's  top,  in  circling  flame ; 
Torch  answered  torch,  till  hero  the  signal 

flew: 
First  Ida  to  th'  Hermaoan  crag  which  crowns 
The  sea-girt  Lemnos ;  next  the  herald  blaze 
Reached  Athos,  sacred  seat  of  sovereign  Jove. 
Triumphant  theuce,  borne  on  the  foaming 

waves, 
Whose  wreathing  (ops  it  tipped  with  lambent 

bcamp. 
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Sunlike,  itu  radiance  goMen<bright  despatch- 
ing 
To  watch-tow'rs  of  Makistus.     He,  to  sloth 
Not  yielding,  nor  by  sleep  ill-tim'd  o'ercomc, 
Left  not  undone  the  mcHsenger's  part,  but  far 
O'er  the  Euripus  tide  the  torch-light  speeds, 
As  signal  of  their  task  to  those  who  on 
MessApian  heights  kept  watch.    They  recog- 

nis'd 
The  sign,  and  sent  it  onwards,    kindling 

straight 
Grssa's  heath-pile  in  answer.  In  full  strength, 
Undimm'd  in  splendor,  bounding,  the  beacon- 

light, 
O'er  the  Asopus  plain,  like  a  glad  moon, 
To  the  Cithieron  cUff-beight,  speedily  rais'd 
Of  flame  enkindling  dame  another  course 
Streaming  in  quick  succession :  nor  disownM 
The  light  despatched  to  him  from  far  the  watch 
There  stationed,  but  with  brighter  still  replied : 
Glanc'd  o'er  Gorgopis  then  the  blaze,  the  hiU 
Of  ^giplanctus  tow'rds,  and  there  bade  meet 
Observance  to  the  watch-fire's  law  be  paid. 
They,  to  full  might  enkindling  it,  send  forth 
The  beard-like  flame,  high-rear'd,  in  onward 

oourse 
Ardent  to  glance  it  o*er  the  headland  height 
The  bay  o'erhanging  of  Saronicus. 
Impetuous  then  it  bore  it,  till  it  reach'd 
The  height  of  Arachnseum,  station-points 
Neighbouring  tlie  city,  and  then  strikes  upon 
The  roof  here  of  th'  Atride  this  fair  light. 
No  dubious  offspring  of  th'  Idflsan  flame. 
Such  were  the  laws  observ'd  me  in  due  course 
By  the  torch-bearers,  each  by  each  reliev'd. 
To  him  alike  who  first,  to  him  who  last 
Runs,  is  the  prize  awarded :  such  the  proof, 
The  signal  such,  which,  by  my  lord  despatch*d 
To  me  from  distant  Troy,  I  now  aimounce 
thee." 


Th*  advancing  light,  effulgent  as  a  fon, 
Poured  on  Macistus  golden  radiance. 
Beckless  of  sleep,  impatient  of  delay. 
The  fiery  wonder  moved — Euripus  flamed 
With  bright  illumined  waves,  Blessapus  theno^ 
Caught  the  glad  signal,  and  the  Btationed 

guard, 
Firing  a  heathy  pile,  the  fsrvid  Uaxei 
Transmitted  onwards  with  aagmented  poww. 
The  splendid  conflagration  wide  diffused 
The  glad  intelligence,  and  bounding  oV 
Th'  Asopian  plain,  bright  as  the  fuU-orbed 

moon 
When  at  her  neon  of  glory,  lighted  up 
Citheron's  lofty  head,  enkindling  there 
Kesix>nsive  zeal,  and  corresponding  fires  ; 
|)y  generous  rivalry  the  guard  inspired, 
Bid   the  fierce  blaze,  with  ever-gatheriog 

strengtli, 
Hold  on  its  course,  Gorgope*s  marshy  plain 
Was  all  illumined :  ^iplanctus  next 
Wore  on  his  giant  head  the  crown  of  flaiA^. 
Up  the  prouiuteep,  whence  to  the  eye  Mt- 

pands 
The  gulf  Saronlc,  neit,  the  kindling  power. 
Shaking  Its  fiery  tresseS,  soaml  sublime. 
Th'  adjoining  post,  Arachne's  cniggjr  helghtv 
It  scaled,  it  reddened  o*er;  the  light  derived 
From  Ida's  top  thus  Anally  dlAiaed 
Its  beamy  splendour  o*er  tiie  royal  bonte 
Of  the  Atridite :  thus  It  reached  our  ahorat. 
Torch  kindled  torch  anoeeasive,  but  my  heart 
Of  these  the  first  and  last  rooet  warmly  haik.*' 


BLACKIE. 

"  Ch.  But  how  ?  what  stalwart  herald  ran  so  fleetly  ? 
Cu  Hephnstus.     He  from  Ida  shot  the  spark  ; 
And  flaming  straiglitway  leapt  the  courier  flre 
From  height  to  height ;  to  the  Hermsan  rock 
Of  Lemnos,  first  from  Ida ;  from  the  isle 
The  Athoan  steep  of  mighty  Jove  received 
The  beaming  beacon ;  thence  the  forward  strength 
Of  the  far-travelling  lamp  strode  gallantly 
Athwart  the  broad  sea's  back.     The  flaming  pine 
liayed  out  a  golden  glory  like  the  sun, 
And  winged  the  message  to  Macistus*  watch-tower. 
There  the  wise  watchman,  guiltless  of  delay, 
Lent  to  the  sleepless  courier  further  speed  ; 
And  the  Messapian  station  hailed  the  toreh 
Far-beaming  o*er  the  floods  of  the  Euripus. 
There  the  great  heath  lit  the  responsive  fire, 
Speeding  the  portioned  message ;  waxing  strong, 
And  nothing  dulled,  across  Asopus'  plain 
The  flame  swift  darted  like  the  twinkling  moon, 
And  on  Cithssron's  rocky  heights  awaked 
A  new  receiver  of  the  wandering  light, 
Tiie  far-sent  ray,  by  the  faithful  watch  not  spumed, 
With  bright  addition  joume}Mng,  bounded  o'er 
Gorgopus'  lake  and  iEgiplanctua'  mount. 
Weaving  the  ehain  unbroken.     Hence  it  spread 
Not  scant  in  strength,  a  mighty  beard  of  flame. 
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Flaring  acroBS  the  headlands  that  look  down 
On  the  Saronic  gulf.     Speeding  its  march, 
It  reached  the  neighbour-station  of  our  dty, 
Arachne's  rocky  steep ;  and  thence  the  halls 
Of  the  Atridn  recognised  the  signal, 
Light  not  unfathered  by  Idiean  fire. 
Such  the  bright  train  of  my  torch-bearing  heralds, 
Each  from  the  other  fired  with  happy  news. 
And  last  and  first  was  victor  in  the  race. 
Such  the  fair  tidings  that  my  lord  hath  sent, 
A  sign  that  Troy  hath  fallen." 


This  is  a  majmificcnt  passage  in  the 
original,  and  Mr.  Blacklegs  version  is 
admirably  true  to  its  spirit.  The 
passage  in  ^scbylus  is  almost  ri- 
vailed  by  one  in  Scott's  ''Vision  of 
Don  Roderick."  The  simultaneous 
risinor  of  Spain  against  the  French 
invaders  is  tnus  described : — 

"  But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 
Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith 
abused; 
For  with  a  common  shriek  the  general 
tongue 
Exclairo'd,  *  To  arms  !* — and  fast  to  arms 
they  sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung, 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench'd 
his  dreadful  hand! 

"That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 
Now  doff  *d  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound, 

From  Tarik's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains 
blown. 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne- 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for 
their  own. 

**  From  Alpuhara*s  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Oalicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall, 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain- coronet, 
Valentia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And  foremost  itiU  where  Valour's  sons  are 
met. 
Fast  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelef 

A  passage  in  "Drayton,"  trhich 
Wcrdswortn  has  Imitated,  •  is  cast  in 
the  same  mould : — 

'*Wbioh  Copland    searoa  had  spoke,    but 

quickly  every  hill 
Upon  her  vei^ge  that  itandt,  the  ntigbboor- 

Inffv^lersfilll 


Helvillon  from  its  height,  it  through  the 

mountains  threw. 
From  whom  as  soon  again  the  sound  Dunbal* 

raise  drew, 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the 

Wendross  went. 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to 

Dent. 
That  Broadwater,  therewith  within  her  banks 

astound, 
In  sailing  to  the  sea  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with 

echoes  loud  and  long, 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her 

song." 

We  may  as  well  transcribe  the  pas- 
sage from  Wordsworth : — 

"  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes* 

space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laugh'd  aloud. 
The  rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laugh'd  again ! 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm-crag^ 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern !  Hammer-tear^ 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-how  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter :  southern  Loughrig  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvell^-n  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet ! — back  out  of  the 

clouds 
From  Glaramara southward  came  the  voice: 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head.** 

We  return  to  "^schylus."  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Grecian  tragedy 
had  its  orij^in  In  the  Bacchic  hymn  ; 
its  essential  character  was  musical  or 
lyrical.  A  story  was,  perhaps,  first  told 
|n  direct  narrative,  as  in  the  Homeric 
hymns.  Hymns  sung  by  a  chorus 
educated  for  the  purpose^  where  nar- 
rative had  once  taken  place  of  the 
mere  description  of  the  attributes  of 
the  gods — for  praise,  not  prayer,  was 
the  ancient  notion  of  a  hymn — ^would 
almost  certainly  run  into  dialogue. 
Where  the  power  of  ventriloquism,  or 
anything  correspondent  to  it,  existed. 


*  Set  Col«ridge*s  '* Biographia,''  vol.  ii.  page  111. 
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wo  have  always  found  the  Matthcwses 
and  the  Alexanders  personating  a  mob 
of  gentlemen,  and  never  contented 
with  telling  a  story  in  the  first  per- 
son. The  temptation  of  having  a  num- 
ber of  performers — this  the  chorus 
supplied — made  the  growth  of  the 
drama  from  the  original  ode  or  hymn 
a  thing  all  but  certain.  But  through 
the  plays  of  iGschjlus  the  lyrical 
element  still  predommates ;  and  if  a 
reader  does  not  at  once  feel  this,  his 
mistake  probably  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Prometheus  is  the  first 
play  of  JSschylus  which  is  generally 
read,  and  there  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  oveipowers  the  form  alto- 
gether. We  think  of  Prometheus  alone, 
and  the  Oceanides  and  his  other  visits 
crs  are  as  nothing. 

The  Bacchic  hymn  is  called  by  an 
ancient  critic  a  *'  circular  chorus," 
and  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  hymn 
Bunff  by  a  "  chorus  standing  m  a 
circle;"  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Blackic  adds, 
**in  a  ring  round  the  altar."  The 
chorus  originally  consisted  of  fifty 
pei'sons ;  these  diminished  to  twelve, 
and  afterwards  increased  to  fifleen. 
*'  Such  a  chorus,"  says  Mr.  Blackie— 

"Was  the  grand  central  trunk  out  of 
which  the  Attic  tragedy  branched  and 
bloomed  to  such  fair  luxuriance  of  verbal 
melody.  We  shall  now  trace,  if  we  can,  the 
natural  steps  of  progress. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  leader  of  a 
chorus,  trained  to  sing  hyrans  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  is  going  to  make  them  sing  pub- 
licly a  hymn  in  honour  of  Zivf  imiri»t — 
Jove,  in  his  benign  character  as  the  friend 
of  the  friendless,  and  the  protector  of  sup- 
pliants. Instead  of  a  vague  general  suppli- 
cation, in  the  abstract  style  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  our  forms  of  prayer,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  for  a  susceptible 
and  lively  Greek  to  conceive  the  persons  of 
the  chorus  as  engaged  in  some  particular  act 
of  supplication,  well-known  in  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  people,  whose  worsliip  he 
was  leading,  and  to  put  words  in  their 
mouths  suitable  to  such  a  situation  ?  This 
done,  we  have  at  once  drama,  according  to 
the  et>'mological  meaning  of  the  word ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  represented  action.  The  chorus 
represents  certain  persons,  we  shall  say,  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  fugitives  from  their 
native  Libya,  arrived  on  the  stranger  coast 
of  Argolis,  and  in  the  act  of  presenting  their 
supplications  to  their  great  celestial  protector. 
Such  an  exhibition,  if  we  will  not  permit  it 
to  be  called  by  the  substantive  name  of 
drainUf  U^  at  all  events,  a  dramatised  hymn; 
an  ode  so  essentially  dramatic  in  its  charao' 
ter,  that  it  required  but  the  addition  of  a 


single  pei'son  besides  the  chorus  to  form  a 
complete    action ;    for   ^n    action,    like   a. 
colloquy,  b  necessarily  between  two  parties 
— meditation,  not  action,  being  the  naturad 
business  of  a  solitary  man.     Now,  the  single 
person  whose  presence  is  required  to  turn 
this  dramatised  hymn  into  a  proper  Ij'rical 
drama  is  already  given.    The  leader  of  the 
chorus,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  singing 
band  belonged,  and  who  superintended  ita 
exhibitions,  is  such  a  person.    He  baa  only, 
in  the  case  supposed,  to  take  upon  himself 
Uie  character  of  the  person,  the  king  of  the 
Argives,  to  whom  the  supplication  is  made, 
to  indicate,  by  word  or  gesture,  the  feelings 
with  which  ho  receives  their  address,  and 
finally  to  accept  or  reject  their  suit;  this 
makes  a  complete  acdon,  and  a  lyrical  drama 
already  exists  in  all  essentials,  exactly  such 
as  we  read  the  skeleton  of  it  at  the  presont 
hour,  in  the  Suppliants  of  .£schylu9.     To 
go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  add  (as  has  b(ea 
done  in  our  play)  another  actor  to  represent 
the  party  pursuing  the  fugitives,  is  only  to 
bring  the  situation  already  existing  to  a 
more  violent  issue,  and  not  essentially  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  exhibition.     Much 
less  will  the  mere  appendage  of  a  guide  or 
director  to  the  main  body  of  the  chorus,  in 
the  shape  of  a  father,  brother,  or  other  ac- 
cessory character,  change  the  general  effect 
of  tho  spectacle.    The  great  central  masn 
which  strikes  the  eye,  and  fills  ear  and  heart 
with  its  harmonious  appeals,  remains  still 
what  it  was,  even  before  the  leader  of  the 
band  took  a  part  in  the  lyric  exhibxtiou. 
The  dramatised  lyric,  and  the  lyrical  drama, 
differ  from  one  another  only,  according  to 
the  simile  already  used,  as  a  tree  with  two 
or  three  branches  difiers  from  a  tree  with  a 
simple  stem.     The  main  body  and  stamina 
are  the  same  in  each.     The  SoKo  is  the 
soul  of  both." 

This  is  not  alone  the  way  by  which 
critics  have  hypothetically  conceived 
that  the  drama  ^w  out  of  the  *'  Groat- 
song,"  or  Bacchic  hymn  ;  but  we  have 
historical  evidence  that  such  were  the 
actual  steps  of  the  progress.  Diogenes 
Lacrtius  is  quoted  to  prove  the  fact. 
"  In  the  oldest  times,  tne  chorus  alone 
went  through  the  dramatic  exhibition ; 
then  to  give  rest  to  the  chorus,  Thespis 
introduced  one  actor,  distinct  from 
the  singers;  JSschylus  added  a  so- 
coud,  and  Sophocles  a  third." 

Of  the  chorus  and  choral  ode.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  speaks  fearlessly  and 
well ;  and  we  cannot  serve  our  younger 
readers  more  than  by  directing  them  to 
his  work  for  very  accurate -and  well- 
digested  information  on  the  subject. 
On  the  choral  dances,  however,  he  be- 
comes sententious  and  reserved.  Whatf 
shall  a  grave  professor  discuss  these 
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mysteries?  There  are  in  Scotland 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  that,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  scandalised  at 
an  instructor  of  youth  telling  his  class 
of  such  things,  and,  like  the  father  of 
Jeannie  Deans,  insist  that  if  dancing 
was  good  as  an  exercise,  it  would  be 
best  to  have  every  one  dance  by  him- 
self. **  Our  sober,  British,  stem  Pro- 
testant, and  precise  Presbyterian  no- 
tions," says  Mr.  Blackie,  "make  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  realise  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Grecian  drama, 
nameljr,  that  the  dance  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  it.  Think  of  ^schy- 
lus  as  a  dancing-master  I  And  yet," 
says  Mr.  Blackie,  ''  Athenaeus  tells  us 
that  the  author  of  Prometheus  reaUy 
was  a  professor  of  the  orchestric  art, 
and  a  very  cunning  one,  too."  How- 
ever, on  this  subject  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Blackie  that  he  does  not  know 
much  about  it,  and  that  though  it 
would  appear  he  is  not  quite  satisfied 
with  what  Donaldson  and  Boeckh  have 
said  on  the  subject,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  contradict  them. 

**  With  regard  to  .^schylns,  in  particular, 
I  do  Dot  see  how  I  should  be  acting  in  con- 
sistency with  the  testimony  of  Atheniens 
jost  quoted,  if  I  were  to  assign  such  a  small 
proportion  of  the  choric  performanoea  to 
orcfaestric  accompaniment,  as  Boechk  and 
Donaldson  have  done  in  their  editions  of  the 
play  of  Sophocles,  which  the  genius  of  Miss 
Faodt  has  rendered  so  dear  to  the  friends  of 
the  drama  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show,  from  internal  evidence  such 
as  BcBckh  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  Orches- 
tric  Chorus,  or  i/u^(Xu«  of  the  Antigone^ 
that  certain  choruses  of  i£schy1u8  are  more 
adapted  for  violent  and  extensive  orchestric 
movements  than  others.  But  I  have 
thought  it  more  prudent,  considering  the 
general  uncertainty  that  suirounds  this  mat- 
ter, not  to  make  any  allusion  to  dancing  in 
any  one  performance  of  the  Chorus  more 
than  another ;  contenting  myself  with  care- 
fully distinguiahing  everyvi'here  between  the 
anapsBStic  parts  where  the  Chorus  is  plainly 
mailing  extensive  movements,  and  the 
Choral  Htms  with  regular  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe,  which  is  sung  when  they  are 
placed  in  their  proper  position  in  a  square 
band  round  the  Thymele  (/nyciA^),  or 
Bacchic  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  orches- 
tra." 

We  are  delighted,  in  the  midst  of 
the  old  iron  of  scholiasts  and  commen- 
tators, to  find  that  Mr.  BUckie  has 
his  heart  and  eyes  awake  to  what  is 
better  than  any  other  comment  on  the 
ancient  drama,  and  that  he  seems  to 
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hare  admired  Miss  Faucit's  Antigone 
and  Iphigenia  as  much  as  ourselves. 
It  is  a  comfort  that  in  his  revival  of 
the  ancient  drama,  Mr.  CalcTaf^  has 
been  satisfied  with  the  spoken  chorus, 
and  not  set  his  crazy  old  men  and 
women  dancing  in  the  character  of 
Argive  chiefs  or  Trojan  captives,  or 
Fates  or  Furies. 

Tragedy  was  the  creation  of  ^schy- 
lus.  ft  is  strange  that  it  was  not  of 
earlier  origin,  considering  the  enthu* 
siasm  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
the  almost  instant  improvements  which 
followed  his  first  convei'sion  of  the  ode 
into  dialogue — improvements  which, 
though  introduced  by  Sophocles,  iBs- 
chylus,  in  his  later  dramas,  availed 
bimself  of.  The  gigantic  world  in 
which  his  conceptions  were  cast  save 
them  even  an  air  of  probabuity. 
What  was  impossible  to  ordinary  mor- 
tals, was  natural,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
migods; or  rather,  we  were  removed 
from  common  life,  and  saw  an  enlarged 
and  glorified  humanity.  Sufferings 
themselves  became  dignified  by  being 
sufferings  inflicted  directly  by  sods, 
and  borne  by  more  than  men.  There 
was  the  relief,  too,  of  the  heroes  being, 
for  the  most  part,  the  founders  or  an* 
cestors  of  the  ruling  families  of  Greece. 
The  heroic  age  had  passed  away;  king- 
ship had,  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
ceased,  without  any  adequate  cause 
that  has  been  detected,  through  almost 
all  the  communities  of  Greece;  and  we 
think  it  not  impossible  that  the  heroes 
and  heroines  oftragedy — the  Aeamem- 
nons,  the  Clytemnestras,  and  the  Cas- 
sandras— were  thought  of  almost  as  the 
giants  and  Titans  of  old  time.  They 
were  mighty — almost,  like  Eehama,  si- 
mighty ;  but  some  old  curse — some  in- 
herited evil  for  some  unatoned  ances- 
tral crime— had  held  them  entangled 
for  ages  in  its  inextricable  meshes,  or 
how  could  power  like  theirs  be  ever 
uprooted  from  the  eaith  ?  There  was 
no  danger  for  the  liberties  of  Greece 
in  awaking  sympathy  for  a  race  of 
beings  removed  altogether  from  the 
same  place  with  the  auditors  whom  the 
poets  addressed.  The  old  dethroned 
dynasties — the  tynuits  whom  Greece 
abhorred  and  got  rid  of^were  again 
recalled  to  this  sort  of  dramatic  exist- 
ence. The  vanity  of  the  nation  was 
gratified.  The  interval  between  the 
old  heroic  ages  and  that  in  which  these 
magnificent  dramas  were  first  exhibited 
was  bridged  over,  and  a  period  with 
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which  hktory  feared  to  deal  becamoy 
without  injury  to  existing  political  io- 
stitutions,  a  part  of  the  national  story. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  was  one  of 
those  ancient  representations)  The 
theatre  was  itself  a  religious  temple ; 
by  no  one  of  the  aadience  was  it  eyer 
forgotten  that  in  the  worship  of  their 
gods  these  splendid  spectacles  origin- 
ated.  Think  of  the  vastness  of  one 
of  these  theatresi  with  the  whole  Athe- 
nian people,  we  may  almost  say,  as  the 
audience.  No  expense  spared.  The 
education  of  a  people  was  the  object 
and  the  result;  and  whatever  Athens 
oould  bestow  for  snch  an  object  was 
wisely  and  abundantly  ^iyen.  Tern, 
pies  and  palaces  were  exhibited  in  their 
own  actual  dimensions;  the  cloudless 
sky  of  Greece  was  oterhead  and  around ; 
the  gods  and  heroes  were  not,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned  in  a  thing  like  what  we  call 
a  theatre.  Whatever  sculpture,  or 
paintings  or  mnaic  could  do  to  illus- 
trate or  assist  the  noblest  poetry  that 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  was  pro- 
fusely done.  Had  the  poetry  of  the 
Oreek  dramatist  not  survived  to  our 
own  time,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
not  have  given  credit  to  the  fact  of  the 
highest  poetry  having  been  produced 
under  these  circumstances.  We  should 
probably  have  imagined  it  overpower- 
ed by  so  many  accompaniments.  We 
riiouid,  perhaps,  have  thought  that  the 
poet  would  shrink  from  descriptions  of 
person  or  place,  where  the  kindred  arts 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter  seemed 
io  render  his  description  unnecessary ; 
but  the  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the 
strong  sympathy  of  his  audience  acted 
on  the  poet  lixe  inspiration.  While 
their  admiration  supported  him,  the 
fountain  of  his  imagination  never  fail- 
ed. .S^hylns  left  sixty-six  dramas, 
of  which  seven  remain.  Those  of  Eu- 
ripides  were  numberless  ;  numbers— 
too  many — ^remain.  The  trilogy  of 
the  Agamemmmf  the  Choephara,  and 
the  Enmemdei,  is  the  greatest  work 
of  .Sscbylus.  It  was  among  his 
last.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  written 
THth  calmer  and  more  equal  power 
than  the  Prometheus,  The  compass 
of  thought  is  wider,  though  the  pas- 
sion is  not  so  intense.  Prometheus 
is,  in  truth,  one  great  soliloqTiy, 
the  few  incidents  that  arise  being  but 
occasions  of  varying  the  tone  in  which 
Prometheus  gives  utterance  to  his  feeU 
ings  of  having  endured  wrong  from  the 
tyraimy  of  nature,  or  the  power  that 


controb  nature.  Pr&metheus  is  an  SKp^ 
peal  from  state  reli^on  to  that  sense 
of  right  written  within  the  heart.  Pro> 
metheus  was  a  sufferer  that  typified 
such  sufferings  and  such  wrong  as  So- 
crates had  to  endure,  and  as  is  the 
reward  of  men's  best  benefactors — the 
givers  of  gifts  for  which  society  is  not 
yet  prepu^d.  Still,  in  Prometheus 
there  is  something  harsh  and  unsatis- 
^ing.  We  know  that,  in  another 
arama  of  the  trilogy  of  which  Pro^ 
metheus  forms  a  put,  Zeus  and  Pro- 
metheus are  reconciled.  This  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  consistently  with  the 
drama  that  we  have.  However,  we 
have  not  now  time  for  these  specula- 
tions, and  our  business  at  the  moment 
is  with  the  AffamemUonian  trilogy.^ 

The  first  <uiima  opens  with  a  view 
of  the  palace  of  Agamemnon.  The 
watchman  who  has  been  placed  on 
the  roof  to  watch  for  the  nres  whidi 
are  to  announce  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  beholds  the  expected  li^ht.  Uis 
speech  is  joyous  congratulation,  and 
yet  something  of  mystery  is  hinted  at. 
**  The  ma8Cuhne-ininded"Cl>'temnestra 
is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  suggestive  of 
doubt.  The  existence  of  palace  se- 
crets is  intimated  :-^ 

"  Thew  wiUli,  If  ibty  coald  •peak. 
Would  ny  vtronge  things.  Mywtf  to  those  thst  knov 
Am  frae  of  apeech,  to  whoao  knowi  not  damh.** 

The  chorus  of  Argive  elders  com- 
mences an  ode,  in  which  are  related 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war — Faris*s 
violation  of  hospitable  rites — the  oflbnco 
thus  given  to  Zeus,  the  protector  of 
the  kws  of  hospitality — the  ven- 
geance  of  Greece,  aided  by  the  gods. 
The  ode  is  interrupted  by  the  chorus 
seeing  the  blaze  of  illuminations 
through  the  city :— . 

"  Bat  what  h  this  ?    whst  wandermg  word, 
Cly  temnestra  queeiif  hath  reached  thee  ? 
What  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard 
That  from  street  to  street  swift  flies 
Thy  word,  oomtnanding  sacrifice? 
All  the  altars  of  all  the  gods 
That  keep  the  city,  gods  supernal, 
Gods  Olympian,  gods  infernal, 
Gods  of  the  Fomm,  hlaze  with  gifts ; 
Right  and  left  the  flame  mounts  high, 

Spiring  to  the  sky. 
With  the  gentle  soothingit  cherished 
Of  the  oil  that  knows  no  malice, 
And  the  sacred  cake  that  smokes 
From  the  qaeen*9  chamber  'm  the  paboe. 
What  thmi  canst  and  may*st,  dsdvrs ; 
Be  the  healer  of  the  eue 
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That  bodes  black  banii  within  me ;  change  it 
Tb  the  bright  and  bopefbl  nj^ 
Which  from  the  altar  ri^tb,  chasbig 
from  the  heart  the  satelesB  sorrow 
That  eats  vexed  life  away."* 

The  ode  continues,  and  assumes  a 
bigher  tone.  The  omens  and  augu- 
ries are  related  which  attended  the 
first  fitting  out  of  tlie  armament  that 
stilled  for  Tr6t.  The  omens  intimate 
that  Artemis  is  offended.  She  sends 
adverse  winds;  and  at  last  ifc  is  told 
by  the  tirojibet,  who  rckds  the  Vill  of 
the  goas,  that  she  is  to  be  appe.Hsed 
only  bj  human  Sacrifice — hr  the  sa- 
crince  of  Agamemnon's  daughter.  We 
give  Mr.  Blackife's  translation  of  this 
passage,  not  dnly  fW  its  owtt  bfeauty, 
but  that  our  readert  may  compare  it 
"irith  one  which  lippeared  in  irnat  we 
may  be  allowed  to  (Jail  a  terjr  iii^riJc- 
live  paper  oh  ^scJhtliJs,-  ifi  {i  late 
number  of  this  jourri ill.  ♦  That  trans- 
lation -WoM  in  8ome#hdt  faiore  of  a 
ballad  tohe  tbati  Mt.  filackie'4  ambi- 
tious versiotl ;  but  it^e  will  not  venture 
to  determine  tb  which  thfe  paliri  dught 
to  be  given,  Wcj  who  are  writing, 
do  not  hiitJpen  td  know  who  tfe 
authof  of  thd  paper  on  -ffischylus, 
irbich  giiid  tts  very  great  pleaAui-ej  itf. 

**  lit  vam  with  prayers^  hi  vaxd  flie  beats 
doll  ears 
With  a  £itfa«r'8  hamei  the  #ar-d«Hghth<g 
driefe 

Heed  ncft  her  virgin  years. 
The  father  ptood ;  and  when  Che  priests 
had  prayed, 
Take  her,  he  said;  In  her  looaB  robes  eA- 

foldeDy 
Where  prone  and  spent  she  lies,  so  Kft  the 

Even  as  a  kid  is  laid, 
9s  My  he^  Oft  the  aHar ;  with  dumb  force 
Her  beatiteons  month  gag,  lest  it  breathe  a 
voJee 

Of  cxtrM  to  ArgOK 
And  as  they  led  the  maid,  her  saffron  robe 
gweepmg  the  gmund,  With  pMy-movfaig  dsi^t 

She  smote  each  from  her  eye, 
fiven  lis  a  picture  beaiitifisl,  ftdn  to  speak. 
But  could  not.    Well  that  voice  tbey  knew 
of  yore; 

Oft  at  her  fathers  festive  board, 
With    gsHant   bam|iKters   rfaiged    cfreerly 
round, 

The  vl^in  strain  tHey  heard 
That  did  so  sweetly  povr 
Her  father's  praise,  whom  Heaven  had  ritehTy 

crowned 
With  bomity  brimrafag  o'^.* 


Clytemnestra  now  enters.  In  the 
magnificent  passage  which  we  have 
already  (juoted^  she  describes  the 
series  of  signal  fires  by  which  the  fall 
of  Troy  was  announced.  She  uses 
language  of  ^ultation  at  Agamem- 
non's approaching  return ;  still  here 
axe  dark  nints  of  evil :--. 

"  "their  ihipt  Riuit  brook 
Hie  ehanoec  bf  the  m«,  and  these  being  'Kftped. 
If  they  h«Te  dnned,  the  god«  their  own  v^l  cl«Jm, 
▲nd  Tenfeanee  w«k«e  tiU  bkwd  ihaU  be  atoocd.** 

Another  ode  fbllows,  in  which  ibe 
chorus  relates  Helen's  desertion  of  her 
husband,  and  its  accompanying  evils — 
the  dlss^fTection  growing  up  against 
Agamemnon  and  Metielaus,  iromjthe 
loss  of  so  mahy  lives  at  Troy.  The 
I'uries  are  not  to  be  appeased;  Ihey 
watch  their  iiiom^nt  to  take  vengeaiice 
on  thfe  sbedders  of  blood.  For  a 
nymti  of  grdtulatioti  on  Agamemnon's 
return,  thfere  arfe  strange  cadences  bf 
ivoe  for  ever  mingling  witli  the  son^. 
This  choral  Ode  presents  greater  dim- 
culties  to  d  rfeaaer  of  JEschylits  thaii 
perhaps  atiy  other  passage  in  tbfe 
t^hole  i*ange  of  the  Greek  tf-agic  poets, 
llife  text  is  lihfLxed,  and  £Ke  best 
scholars  differ  oH  tiife  general  meaning 
of  Several  passages  so  entirely,  as  to 
be  in  absolute  contradiction  with  each 
other.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
can  be  ho  great  object  in  our  giving 
finy  extract  from  Mr.  Blackie's  ver- 
sion of  the  ode,  ufiaccOmpanled  with 
verbal  criticism  carried  on  t6  an  ex- 
tent which  would  be  inconsistent  witt 
a  paper  of  the  cla^s  We  are  writing ; 
but  we  may,  in  general  terms,  stat^ 
thrit  we  diftbr  from  him,  as  we  regard 
the  fines  which  he  has  translated  into 
a  description  of  Slenelaus  after  the 
departure  of  Helen,  as  being,  in  the 

E Oct's  intention,  a  picture  of  Heteni 
€»rself.  The  passage  is  one,  however, 
which  throws  a  translator  On  conjec- 
ture. Throughout  the  ode,  however 
understood,  there  is  a  tone  of  sadnCss 
ill  suited  to  a  h^onn  of  congratulation 
for  AgamemnOn's  aiHrival.  Evit  is 
dwelt  on  as  the  character  of  alt  th'O 
past — evfl,  in  the  anticipations  of  tho 
choi^us,  is  pldnl^  apprehendlecl  in  the 
approaching  future. 

JThe  mossagO  from  Troy  is  as  yet 
micon^med ;  the  signal  fires  are  yet 
untntcrpreted.  On  this  subject  aft 
doubt  is   soon  removed.     A  herald 
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arrives.  Hid  rapture  at  again  return- 
ing to  his  country  after  so  many  years 
of  absence,  and  his  invocation  of  his 
country's  gods,  for  a  moment  delay 
his  communication  of  the  joyous  event. 
We  at  last  learn  from  him  that  Troy 
is  captured,  and  that  Agamemnon  has 
returned.  Still,  as  throughout  every 
scene  in  this  drama,  woe  is  mingled 
with  weal.  He  tells  us  of  a  storm 
that  separated  the  ship  in  which  Me- 
nelaus  was  from  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  uncertainty  hangs  over  his 
fate.  This  is  the  occasion  of  another 
choral    ode,    in  which   Helen  is  re- 

E reached  with  all  the  calamities  which 
ave  followed  every  one  in  any  way 
connected  with  her.     The  Furjr,  that 
watches  to  punish  ancestral  crime,  is 
again    and    again   dwelt   on.      Evi- 
dence is  ^iven  in  the  tempest,  and  its 
wrath,  du«cted  against  Menelaus,  of 
the  gods  being  yet  unappeased.     The 
woes  of  the  house  of  Peiops  are  not  at 
an  end — the  glory  of  Agamemnon  is 
a  thing  that  the  gods  may  envy ;  for 
the  gods,  in  the  universal  feelmg  of 
every  ancient  system  of  mythology, 
did  envy  man  when  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity,  and  the  proudest  moment 
of  life  was  the  most  dangerous.     This 
thought  is  the  under-current  which 
determines  almost  all  that  the  chorus 
say  in  addressing  A^memnon,  and 
which  is  felt  through  his  reply  to  them, 
and  through  his  whole  bearing.     He 
claims  no  praise  to  himself— the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was  the  act  of  the 
ffods — was  the  determination  of  inflex- 
ible justice.    It  was  the  unanimous 
act  of  the  gods — man  was  but  their 
instrument.     He  receives  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  ciders,  but  intimates 
that  congratulations  are  not  always 
sincere — that  in  his  absence  evils  are 
not  unlikely  to  have  arisen  in  the  city, 
and  in  the    palace    more  especially, 
which  it  may  become  his  first  duty  to 
correct  or  to  punish.    The  envy,  which 
tmder  the  circumstances  it  would  seem 
to  him  impiety  to  attribute  to  the  gods, 
is  not  unlikely,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  feel- 
insof  some  of  his  household. 

The  conversation  between  Agamem- 
non and  the  chorus  of  Argive  elders  is 
held  before  he  has  yet  descended  from 
the  car,  in  which  he  has  returned. 
In  long  procession  behind  him  are 
the  slaves  whom  he  has  brought  and 
the  spoils  which  he  has  taken ;  and 
among  them,  in  an  elevated  car,  is 
Cassandra,  the  Trojan  prophetess,  the 


daughter  of  Priam,  then  the  slave  of 
Agamemnon.  At  the  close  of  Aga- 
memnon's speech,  Clvtemnestra  ad- 
dresses  not  her  husband,  but  the  Argive 
elders,  affirming  immoderate  love  for 
her  husband ;  yet  still  the  lane^uage  is 
as  of  one  who  has  to  defend  herself 
against  many  imputations.  This  speedi 
is  skilfully  ren^red  by  Mr.  Blackie« 
and  with  a  just  perception  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Cfy  temnestra,  which  he  sue 
ceeds  in  impressing  on  his  reader ;  and 
this  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
minute  beauties  of  execution,  and  out- 
weighs  many  of  what  less  indulgent 
writers  than  ourselves  might  treat  as 
arising  in  misconceptions  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  his  author. 

Well,  this  deserted  woman  has  suf- 
fered as  never  woman  did  from  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  He  has  died 
hundreds  of  times,  for  she  had  an  ear 
awake  to  every  report ;  and  every  time 
his  death  was  reported,  the  went  and 
hanged  herself,  but  her  friends  always 
cut  ner  down.  If  Agamemnon  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  his  son  at 
home,  and  did  not,  why  there  was  a 
reason  for  that  too.  Disloyalty  was 
growing  up  during  his  absence,  and  his 
son  was  safer  anywhere  than  at  home : 

'*  Moved  by  these  thooghts  I  parted  with 

my  boy, 
And  for  no  other  cause.    Myself  the  while 
So  woe- worn  lived,  the  fbantains  of  my  grief 
To  their  last  drop  were  with  mach  weeping 

drained; 
And  far  into  the  night  my  watch  IVe  kept 
With  weaiy  eyes,  whfle  in  my  lonely  room 
The  night-torch  faintly  glimmered.     In  my 

dream 
The  buzzing  gnat,  with  its  ligfat-bmahing 

wing, 
Startled  the  fretfnl  sleeper ;  thou  hast  been 
In  waking  hours,  as  in  sleep's  fitful  turns, 
My  only  thought    But  having  bravely  borne 
This  weight  of  woe,  now  with  blithe  heart  I 

greet 
Thee,  my  heart's  lord,  the  watch-dog  of  the 

fold, 
The  diip's  sure  mainstay,    pillared   shaft 

whereon 
Bests  the  high  roof,  fond  parent's  only  child, 
Land  seen  by  sailorB  past  all  hope,  a  day 
Lovely  to  look  on  when  the  storm  hath 

broken, 
And  to  the  thirsty  wayfarer  the  flow 
Of  guriiing  rill.    O  sweet  it  is,  how  sweet 
To  see  an  end  of  the  hanh  yoke  that  galled 

us! 
These  greetings  to  my  lord ;  nor  grudge  me, 

friends, 
Tiiifl  brrath  of  welcome ;  sorrows  we  have 

known 
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Ample  enough.     And  now,  thou  precious 

head, 
Come  from  thy  car ;  nay,  do  not  set  thy  foot, 
The  foot  that  trampled  Troy,  od  common 

clay. 
What  ho !  ye  laggard  maids  1  why  lags  your 

task 
Behind  the  hour?    Spread  purple  where  he 
.    treads. 

Fitly  the  brddered  foot-cloth  marks  his  path, 
Whom  Justice  leadeth  to  his  long-lost  home 
With  unexpected  train.     What  else  remains 
Our  sleepless  zeal,  with  fiivour  of  the  gods. 
Shall  order  as  befits." 

Agamemnon  declines  the  proposed 
honomrs.  To  tread  on  purple  would 
but  breed  envy ;  to  be  nonoured  bj 
such  abject  prostration  as,  from  his 
reply  to  her  speech,  it  would  appear 
Clytemnestra  ofiered — for  she  fiuls  on 
her  knees — is  fit  but  for  some  barbarian 
king.     It  offends  Agamemnon :— 

f 

^*  Such  honours 
Suit  the  immortal  gods ;  me,  being  mortal, 
To  tread  on  rich-flowered  carpetings  wise 

fear 
Prohibits.    As  a  man,  not  as  a  god, 
Iiet  me  be  honoured.     Not  the  less  my  fame 
Shall  be  far  blazoned,  that  on  common  earth 
I  tread  untapestried.     A  sober  heart 
Is  the  best  gift  of  God ;  call  no  man  happy 
Till  death  hath  found  him  prosperous  to  the 

dose. 
For  me,  if  what  awaits  me  fiill  not  worse 
Than  what  hath  fidlen,  I  have  good  cause 

to  look 
Bravely  on  fate." 

Clytemnestra  insists  and  argues, 
and  he  allows  himself  to  be  persuad- 
ed:-^ 

"AoA. — ^Thou  hast  thy  wilL    Come,  boy, 

unbind  these  sandals. 
That  are  the  prostrate  subjects  to  my  feet, 
When  I  do  tread ;  for  with  shod  feet  I  never 
May  leave  my  print  on  the  sea-purple,  lest 
Some  god  with  jealous  eye  look  from  afar 
And  mark  me.    Much  I  fear  with  insolent 

foot 
To  trample  wealth,  and  rudely  soil  the  web 
Whose  precious   threads    the   pure-veined 

rilver  buys. 
So  much  for  this.    As  for  this  maid,  receive 
The  stranger  kindly :  the  fkr-seeing  gods 
Look  down  with  love  on  him  who  mildly 

sways. 
For  never  yet  was  yoke  of  slavery  borne 
By  willing  neck ;  of  all  the  captive  maids 
The  choicest  flower,  she  to  my  portion  fell. 
And  now,  since  thou  art  victor  o'er  my  will, 
I  tread  the  purple  to  my  fiither*s  hall" 

Agamemnon  enters  the  house;  Cly- 
temnestra's  language  is  that  of  even 


boisterous  exultation,  and  to  Aga- 
memnon's ear  is  intended  to  convoy 
no  other  thought  than  of  extravagant 
and  boundless  love ;  still  to  those  who 
know  or  suspect  the  ongoings  at  the 
palace  during  his  absence,  her  words 
fall  in  strangely  with  some  unconunu- 
nicated  purpose.  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra  have  now  left  the  scene 
to  the  Argive  elders  (the  Chorus)  and 
Cassandra.  Cassandra  remains  ralent, 
and  the  Chorus  again  sings.  This 
chant  is  filled  with  ^et  darker  intima^ 
tions  of  coming  evil.  The  prophet 
Chalcas,  at  the  time  of  the  arma- 
ment being  delayed  at  Argos,  had 
uttered  prophecies,  the  whofe  evil  of 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  yet  ex- 
hausted. Agamemnon  had,  no  doubt, 
returned ;  yet  there  were  misgiv- 
ings. This  mcident  of  his  treading  on 
purple,  and  receiving  something  like 
the  worship  of  a  god,  mdicated  the  dan* 
gerous  height  of  prosperity  that  the 
gods  grudge  to  man.  There  are  awful 
allusions  to  the  shedding  of  blood  and 
its  inevitable  consequences.  The  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenia  is  probably  thought 
of:  a  strange  song  rings  in  the  ears  of 
the  Chorus— perhaps  the  echo  of  Chal- 
cas's  prophecy — ^perhaps  forebodings, 
prompted  by  their  own  fears,  of  C^- 
tenmestra's  purposes  ;  but,  whatever 
be  the  purposes  of  fate,  thev  are  too 
dimly  revealed  to  man  to  have  any 
communication  of  them  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  prevention. 

In  this  state  of  fear  and  expectation 
the  Chorus  are,  when  Clytemnestra  re- 
turns for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
Cassandra  to  enter  the  house.  Her 
tone  is  wholly  changed.  When  we 
last  saw  her,  the  success  of  her  device 
against  Agamemnon  had  inspired  her 
with  the  language  of  almost  intoxicate 
exultation.  Her  thoughts  were  all 
wrapped  up  in  oriental  imagery.  This 
is  more  distinctly  marked  in  ^schylus 
himself  than  in  any  of  his  translators. 
We  wish  we  had  some  prose  version 
by  us,  as  it  would  in  this  way  be  easier 
to  exhibit  the  contrast.  We  give  Mr. 
Blackie's  translation :— - 

"  Cu — ^The  wide  sea  flows ;  and  who  shall 

dry  it  up  ? 
The  ocean  flows,  and  in  its  vasty  depths 
Is  brewed  the  purple's  die,  as  silver  precious, 
A  tincture  ever-fresh  for  countless  robes. 
But  Agamemnon's  house  is  not  a  beggar ; 
With  this,  and  with  much  more  the  gods 

provide  us; 
And  purple  I  had  vowed  enough  to  spread 
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The  path  of  nuuiy  triiimphs,  l^d  a  god 
Given  me  sach  'nest  oracular  to  bay 
The  ransom  of  thy  life.    We  have  thee  no^^, 
Both  root  an^  trunk,  a  tree  rich  lealii^ 

spreading 
To  Shade  &ia  mansion  from  the  Sbrian  dog. 
Welcome,  thou    double   blessing!   to  t& 

hearth 
Hiat  bdngest  heat  against  keen  winter's  cold, 
And  coolness  vhen  the  sweltexing  Jove  pre^ 

pares 
Wine  ftom  the  cru^ess.  of  the  bitter  grape ; 
Enter  the  house,  ma^e  pexfec^  ^7  thy  pre- 
sence. 
Jove,  Jove,  the  perfecter !  perfect  thou  my  vow. 
And  thine  own  counsels  quickly  perfeci 
thoul*' 

The  perfect  eamesi  of  her  purposes 
towards  Cassandra  makes  her  now  ex- 
press scorn  of  Asiatic  manners.  She 
tells  her  her  duties  as  a  slave :  there  is 
nothing  of  insult  in  her  tone,  till  pro- 
voked bevond  endurance  by  Cassan- 
dra's fixed  silence.  She  retires,  having 
failed  to  induce  her  by  entreaties  to 
enter  the  house.  Cassandra  is  now 
left  with  the  Chorus,  and  a  soene  of 

rit  horror  follows.  The  past  and 
future  rush  on  Cassandra's  mind ; 
the  whole  woes  of  the  house  of  Pelops 
are  crowded  together  beibre  the  mind 
and  eye  of  the  Trojan  ]»rophete8s»  and 
a  passage,  surpassmg  m  the  original 
anvthing  that  either  9cott  or  Camp- 
bell have  given  us  in  their  repr^senta* 
tions  of  prophetic  frenzy  treading  on 
the  bounds  of  actual  madness,  ia  ex- 
hibited to  us  by  Mr.  Blackie  with  very 
striking  efiecti  and»  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  tone  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  au. 
thor.  Cassandra's  predictions  include 
her  own  death,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
Chorus,  she  rushes  into  the  house  to 
•be  murdered.  The  cries  of  Agamem- 
>non  are  heard,  and  the  sacrifice  is  pei;. 
fected. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  stated 
'the   stozy  of  the    Agamemnon  ren- 
•  ders  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  more 
•than   to   advert    to   the  Choephora* 
:In    the    Choephora    Orestes   accom- 
plishes the  death  of  his  mother  and  of 
.  JSgisthus.    His  father  is  thus  avenged ; 
>but  no  sooner  has  the  deed  been  per- 
formed, than  he   is  haunted  by  the 
Furies  for  the  act.     He  is  told  that 
•expinition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Temple 
•of  lioxias,  and  he  fUjes,  hunted  by  the 
Furies,  from  the  stage.     Some  moral 
ireflectioos  on  the  ancestral  ^uilt,  and 
the^  curses  inherited  by  the  third  gene- 
ration of  his  fitted  house,  conclude  the 
:piece* 


In  the  OuHftufr03  tiie  Okxpos  oon* 
sists  of  Trojan  captives,  sent  b^ 
Cl3rtemnestra  to  oflfer  libations  on  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon;  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  play.  The  EumeoideSa 
or  Furies,  who  are  the  Chorus  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Orestean  trflo^j^ 
give  it  its  name.  The  student  of  Se 
ongii\al  here  misses  U&e  assistance  of 
Slausen,  w^ose  valuable  edition  of 
^schylus  was  lefl  iqiperfect  by  his 
death,  and  whose  death  was  ihe  graat- 
est  loss  ancient  literature  sustained 
since  that  of  Niebuhr. 

The  Svmenidet  opens  at  Deljjhi^ 
with  the  Friestess  of  Apollo  addressmg 
the  gods  before  ascending  the  prophet 
tic  <£air.  Having  perfoin^oed  the  cus- 
tomary rites  in  the  vestibuk^  she  en- 
ters  tne  temple,  but  returns  in  horror, 
saying  she  has  seen,  under  the  central 
dome,  a  man — a  suppliant,  it  would 
seem — clinging  to  the  altar ;  his  hands 
bloody,  a  drawn  sword  ii^  one,  and  io^ 
the  other  a  branch  of  olive  wreadied 
round  with  wool;  and  round  him, 
asleep  on  U^  sacred  seat^  a  numW 
of  women — goreons,  or  harpies  ra- 
ther. It  is  hsjrd  to  conjecture  what 
they  are :  harpies  have  wings,  if  old 
paintings  may  be  relied  on  :«» 

**  But  tiiese  are  wingless,  black, 
Incarnate  horrors,  and  witii  IveatfaJngs  dire. 
Snort  unapproadiable,  and  firom  tiieir  eyes 
Pestiferous  beads  of  poison  they  distil. 
Such  uncouth  sisterhood,  appefell'd  so, 
From  all  affinity  of  gods  or  men 
Divorced,  from  me  and  from  the  gods  be  Ikt^ 
And  f^m  all  human  homes !    Nor  can  the 

land, 
Tha^  lends  these  unblest  hags  a  home,  remain 
Uncursed  by  fearful  scourges.    But  the  god, 
Thrice-potent  Losdas  himself  will  ward 
His  holiest  shrine  from  lawless  outrage.  Him 
Physician,  prophet,  soothsayer,  we  call, 
Cleansing  from  gmit  the  blood-polluted  halL" 

Wc  loee  sight  of  the  priestess,  a^d 
the  interior  o?  the  temple  is  disdosedt 
to  view«  The  Furies  whom  tbe  priestessi 
has  described,  are  still  in  the  attitudes 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  are  atil^ 
sleeping.  Objects  that  she  did  not 
see  are,  however,  exhibited  to  us. 
Gods  are  in  conversation  with  the  sup- 
pliant, and  Apollo  directs  Orestes — he 
it  is  who  has  fled  to  his  altar — ^to  so  to 
Athens,  where  just  judgment  yf'm  be. 
rendered.  Thus  will  ho  find  an  end 
to  his  troubles — 


"  Thou  kncnreft  that  %,  tlis  god, 
When  thoa  didii  itrlke,  agrtStf  His  iifetr  dltcdod.** 
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Apdlo  giv6t  lum  to  the  guidance  of 
Hennas*  and  he  leaves  the  temple  while 
the  Furies  are  still  asleep.  Tne  shade 
of  Gl3rtemne6tra  lises*  and  awakes  the 
Furies*  who  follow  their  victim.  ApoUo 
drives  the  Furies  from  the  temple. 

The  Unities  of  Time  and  Puuse  do 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  ^schylus. 
The  unity  of  subject,  the  only  one  of 
these  &lse  gods  of  French  criticism 
that  has  any  meaning,  is  never  forgotten* 
and  we  now  find  Orestes*  after  a  con^ 
siderable  lapse  of  time  it  would  ap- 
pear* at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena.  They  have  pursued  him  over 
land  and  sea,  and  when  he  at  last  would 
rest  in  the  Temple  of  Athena,  he  finds 
that  his  relentless  followers  have  over- 
taken him.  He  pleads  that  he  has, 
by  his  manifold  miseries*  been  led  to 
seek  every  form  of  expiation.  To 
have  slain  a  mother  was  a  heavy  duty 
imposed  on  him  as  the  avenger  of 
blood — of  his  father's  blood — a  duty 
which  heaven  exacted*  and  which  he 
could  not  repudiate.  The  fiided  blood 
has  been  washed  down  by  lustrations' 
till  the  stain  is  gone;  the  social  ex. 
communication  has  been  removed  by 
the  sprinkling  of  swine's  blood ;  and 
he  has  held  communings  with  his  kind 
again.  Time*  that  smooths  all  things* 
has  smoothed  the  front  of  his  ofience ; 
and  he  implores  Athena,  the  goddess 
of  the  land  where  he  now  is,  to  rescue 
him.  Hisjprayers*  he  says,  are  uttered 
from  unpolluted  lips.  The  Furies  still 
claim  hun;  and*  in  a  fearful  chant, 
which  has  been  imitated  by  Byron  and 
by  Goethe,  devote  their  victim  to  aeo- 
mes  which  the  very  language  that  ae- 
scribes  them  seems  to  have  the  strange 
power  of  inflicting  and  perpetuating, 
!^sdiylus*s  translators  here  are  by  no 
means  successfiil  in  mvinc  a  general 
notion  of  the  efiect*  but  the  passages 
are  in  truth  untranslatable.  Potter 
and  Blackie  are  each*  in  their  own 
way,  good ;  and  each  would  be  better, 
if  Potter  was  not  thinking  of  Gray* 
and  Blackie  of  Bvron.  Athena  ap- 
pears ;  she  hears  the  aoeusation  of  tne 
Furies  and  Orestes's  statement*  and 
promises  to  appoint  judges  to  decide 
the  controversy.  In  a  remarkable  ode, 
the  Chorus  (the  Eumenides  themselves) 
augur  the  destruction  of  all  society  from 
this  introduction  of  new  laws*  and  new 
forms  of  trial.  Obedience  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  society  will  be  now  sub- 
stituted for  the  powers  of  conscience 
and  the  Toioe  of  the  gods  within  the 


heart  The  Furies  will*  however, 
curse  on*  and  modem  society  will  pur- 
sue its  way  |  thus  confusion  will  be  in- 
troduced* and  the  unseen  powers  that 
before  ruled  the  bosom  will  gradually 
lose  their  honours.  The  rum  of  re- 
ligion will  be  the  necessary  conse- 
(juence  of  the  existence  of  anything 
hke  settled  law*  and  this  intrusive  ex- 
amination into  the  real  facts  of  a  case 
before  deciding  it,  which  the  goddess 
of  wisdom  womd  introduce.  Ae  £u- 
mcnides*  in  short,  argue  as  if  they 
were  arsaing  at  the  Synod  of  Thurles* 
and  reaSy  they  very  ouen  seem  to  have 
the  best  of  it*  and  at  worst  they  have 
the  power  of  excommunication  to  aid 
them.  The  trial  goes  on^  and  the 
Furies  lose  the  day.^  The  votes  are 
equal,  and  Athena  gives  her  casting- 
voice  in  favour  of  Orestes.  The  Furies 
become  more  and  more  furious ;  listen 
to  their  imprecations  :— 

"  Cuiae  on  vonr  cause, 
Te  godB  that  are  yoongerl 
0*er  the  ttme-haDowed  laws 
Bough  ye  ride,  as  the  stronger. 
Of  the  prey  that  was  ours 
Te  with  rude  handa  bereave  us, 
'Mid  the  dark-dreaded  Powers 
Shorn  of  honour  ye  leave  us. 
Behold,  on  the  ground, 
From  a  heart  of  hostility, 
I  sprinlde  around 
Black  gouts  of  sterility  I 
A  plague  I  will  bring 
With  a  diy  lichen  spreading; 
No  green  blade  shall  spring 
Where  the  Fuxy  is  treading. 
To  abortion  I  turn 
The  burth  of  the  blooming, 
Where  the  plague-spot  shall  bum 
Of  my  wrath  life-consuming. 
I  am  mocked,  but  in  vain 
They  rejoice  at  my  moaning ; 
They  shall  pi^  for  my  pais, 
With  a  fearfiii  atoning, 
Who  seized  on  my  ri^t, 
And,  with  wrong  nnexamplsdi 
On  the  daoghters  of  Night 
High  scomftdly  trampled." 

To  feel  the  scene  fully,  we  must 
remember  the  uncouth  cbress  of  the 
strange  sisterhood ;  and  in  this  we  are 
aided  by  Mr.  Bladde*  who  translates  a 
passage  from  "  Diogenes  Laertius,** 
quot^  by  Stanley : — 

"  Menedemus  the  cynic  went  to  sucih  flm- 
tastic  excess  as  to  go  aboat  in  his  dress  of 
the  Furies,  saying  Siat  he  was  sent  as  a  vi« 
sitant  of  hnman  iniquity  from  Hades,  that 
ho  might  desoeod  again  and  report  to  tbelo'" 
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femal  Powers.  HU  gtrb  was  a  dim-coloniied 
tunic,  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  girt  with  a 
crimson  suh ;  on  his  liead  an  Arcadian  cap, 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  inter- 
woven; tragic  buslcins,  a  very  long  beard, 
and  an  ashen  rod  in  his  hand." 

In  this  dress,  or  something  like  it>  did 
the  gorgoD-featured  ironsters  appear, 
with  some  yariety  of  costume,  no  doubt, 
for  we  have  not  here  the  torches  nor 
the  serpent  hair. 

Athena's  calmness  is  more  than  a 
match  for  their  violence.  She  succeeds 
in  establishing  her  new  college  of  the 
Areopagus;  not,  however,  without  a 
fair  compromise  with  the  Furies.  Care 
is  taken  that  places  shall  be  found  for 
them,  in  connection  with  the  14  ew  Col- 
lege or  Colleges,  and  that  their  worship 
shall  be  permanently  provided  for. 
She  is  afraid  of  their  tongues,  and  she 
has  considerable  respect  for  their  an- 

tiquity — 

«t  Cut  not  the  lecd  of  reekleM  speech 
To  crop  the  land  with  woe.    Soothing  the  wavee 
Of  bitter  anger  derkling  in  thy  breait. 
DwcU  In  thi*  Und  this  dicndfbl  deity, 
Sittered  with  me.  Where  thronging  wonhippen. 
Henceforth  ihall  cull  choice  flrttlings  for  thine  eltan, 
Praying  thy  grace  to  bleis  the  wedded  rite, 
And  the  child-bearing  womb.    Tlien  honoured  eo, 
How  wiae  mj  pfeaent  counsel  thou  shall  know." 

Athena  comforts  them,  as  we  under- 
stand her,  by  a  promise  of  their  being 
provided  for  by  offerings  at  weddings 
and  christenings,  there  not  being,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  any  State  establisnment 
for  religion  at  Athens.  A  compact  is 
at  li^  entered  into ;  and  the  £ume- 
nides,  now  become  somewhat  civil,  are 
exacting  enough.  They  have  consi- 
derablc  hopes  of  the  actual  conversion 
of  Athens  to  theirs,  the  old  worship. 
This  would  be  somewhat  better  than 
keeping  their  own  at  Argos ;  and  Athena 
even  suggests  something  of  the  kind. 
A  distinct  promise  is  niade  to  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  ways  of  thinking, 
that ''  without  her  no  house  shall  rise 
to  glory.*'    And  Athena  adds — 

•'  BIm  that  reyeres  thee,  shall  my  power  protect 
X  wUl  baild  np  Us  hoose  that  honottrs  thee.** 

The  Fury  who  leads  and  represents 
the  chorus  at  last  relents,  and  utters  a 
rather  tame  form  of  benediction,  inter- 
temipted  occasionally  by  the  voice  of 
Athena,  continuing  to  soothe  these  god- 
desses, who  have  now  become  gracious, 
but  who  continue  to  be  very  ugly,  and 
who ,  though  but  of  yesterdajr  in  com- 
parison of  the  celestial  deities,  have 
bad  from  their  birth  the  appearance  of 


age.  The  compromise  is,  howerer,  at 
last  effected— a  sanctuary  is  found  for 
the  Eumenides,  and  the  dxmma  cloaes 
with  a  splendid  procession  of  the  Atlie- 
nkn  people,  cowluctiiig  them  to  their 
appomted  homes : — 

BUHSNIDES. 

"  Hail,  yet  agam,  with  this  last  salatatioo, 
Te  sons  of  Athena,  ye  citizens  all  I 
On  gods,  and  on  mortals,  in  high  congrega- 
tion 
Assembled,  my  blessing  not  vainly  shall  falL 
O  dty  of  Pallas,  while  thoa  shalt  revere  me, 
Thy  walls  hold  the  pledge  that  no  barm 
shall  come  near  thee. 

ATRKNA. 

**WeIl  hymned.  My  heart  chimes  with  joa, 

and  I  send 
The  beamy-twinkling  torches  to  conduct  yoo 
To  your  dark-vaulted  chambers  'neath  the 

ground. 
They  who  attend  my  shrine,  with  pious  ho- 
mage, 
Shall  be  your  convoy.  The  fair  eye  of  the  land, 
The  marshalled  host  of  Theseus*  sons  shall 

march 
In  festive  train  with  yon,  both  man  and 

woman. 
Matron  and  maid,  green  youth  and  hoary  age. 
Honoor  the  awful  maids,  dad  with  the'graoe 
Of  purple- tinctored  robes ;  and  let  the  fljune 
March  *fore  their  path  bright-rayed,  and, 

evermore, 
With  populous  wealth  smile  eveiy  Attic  rood, 
Blessed  by  this  gradous-minded  sisterhood. 

ooirvoT 

(  ConduOimg  tk«  EumttMgg  m  Aatmlpomp  I0 
their  tublerrmtean  ten^le^  with  larehe*  m 
their  hands), 

Stb.  l — Go  with  honour  crowned  and  glory, 
Of  hoary  night  the  daogfaten  hoary, 

To  your  destined  halL 
Where  our  sacred  train  is  wending 
Stand,  ye  pious  throngs  attending. 

Hushed  in  silence  all. 
Antis.  I. — Go  to  hallowed  habitations, 
'Neath  Ogygian  Earth^s  foundations : 

In  that  darksome  hall 
Sacrifice  and  supplication 
Shall  not  faiL    In  adoration 

Silent  worship  all 
Stb.  il — Here,  in  cavemed  halls,  abiding 
High  on  awful  thrones  presiding, 

Gndous  ye  shall  reign. 
Maroh  in  tofches'  glare  rejoidng ! 
Sing,  ye  throngs,  Uieir  praises,  voicing 

Loud  the  exultant  strain  I 
Anns.  IX. — Blazing  torch,  and  pure  libation 
From  age  to  age  this  pious  nation 

Shall  not  use  in  vain. 
Thus  hath  willed  it  Jove  all-seeing. 
Thus  the  Fate.    To  their  decreeing 

Shout  the  responsive  train  I 

We  cannot  at  present  aecompuiy 
Mr,  Bbckie  through  the  four  remaia« 
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in^  dramas  of  iEschyluB.  That  we 
think  veiy  highly  of  his  book  is  plain 
from  what  we  have  said ;  and  we  nave 
little  doubt  that,  afler  reading  the  ex- 
tracts we  haye  ^ven,  our  readers  will 
agiee  with  us.  If  we  have  anything  to 
complain  of,  or  to  wbh  otherwise,  it 
would  be  this :  we  think  the  advantage 
of  £ngllsh  blank  verse  is,  that  it  admits 
a  much  looser  arrangement  of  words 
Uian  any  other  metrical  form,  and 
we  think  it  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Blackie 
had  availed  himself  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently of  this  important  element  of 
power.  We  should  wish,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his 
work  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  fet- 
tered in  some  form  of  stanza,  and  not 
followed  wherever  an  extravagant  and 
erring  rhyme  chanced  to  lead.  In  the 
original  the  fixed  recurrence  of  Uie 
same  metrical  forms  at  anticipated  in- 
tervab  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  versu 
fication ;  and  we  think  had  Mr.  Blackie 
constructed  some  of  the  choral  odes  on 
the  model  of  Gray*s  "Bard,"  or  '*The 
Progress  of  Poesy,'*  it  would  have  been 
better  than  the  looser  measures  he  has 
adopted.  In  the  original  the  reasoning 
very  often  is  detected  in  the  most  com- 
plex passages,  by  an  examination  of  the 
metrical  structure.  When  we  have  read 
over  and  over,  with  increasing  doubt, 
some  of  the  more  difficult  choruses,  aU 
doubt  has  been  removed  by  a  compari- 
son of  what,  for  convenience,  we  shall 
call  a  stanza,  with  that  in  correspond- 
ence witJ^  winch  it  was  framed.  It  has 
been  to  us  almost  as  a  key  of  the  same 
kind  that  is  furnished  to  a  student  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Jebb's  ''Sacred  Litera- 
ture." This  may  seem  fanciful,  but 
we  have  little  doubt  of  the  importance 
of  the  suggestion  to  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  train  of  thought  which 
has  moulded  the  forms  of  expression, 
or  been  itself  modified  by  the  reaction 
of  language.  We  are  far  fit)m  agree- 
ing  with  Klausen  in  many  things ;  but 
his  editions  of  the  Agamenmon  and  the 
Choephora  are  the  l^  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

With  the  translations  of  iBschylus  we 
are  not  well  acqufunted.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Bailie's  Agamemnon  is  often  very 
beautiful;  so  is  Harford's;  and  PoU 
ter's,  which  the  accident  of  our  present 
task  has  led  us  to  examine,  is,  consi* 
dering  it  is  three  quarters  of  a  centuiy 
old,  and  was  written  before  the  kte 
assiduous  study  of  the  Greek  drama- 
tists, a  work  ofgreat  merit.    It  is  often 


exceedingly  graceful — now  and  then 
more  so  than  any  of  its  successors.  In 
scholarship,  too.  Potter  was  unap- 
proAched  by  any  fellow-labourer  of  his 
m  the  field  of  verse  translation,  except 
perhaps  Dr.  Bailie.  But  we  must  con- 
clude, thanking  Mr.  Blackie  for  his 
very  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Blackie's  prefaces  and  notes  to 
the  different  dramas  are  very  instruc- 
tive, and,  what  we  think  much  better, 
are  very  amusing.  He  is  exceedingly 
^ood-humoured  and  good-natured,  too, 
m  all  that  he  says  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  business  of  editing  and  translating. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  pet  names 
by  which,  in  his  notes,  he  is  fond  of 
designating  the  old  heroes  and  hero- 
ines.  StiU  Ac.  and  Hao.  are  strange 
abbreviations  for  Agamemnon  and 
Co.  Clt.  and  Tht.  is  no  proper  way 
of  writing  Clytemnestra  and  Thyestes. 
Hbll.  is  rather  a  disrespectful  form  of 
Helena,  though,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  something  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  as  in  Svmmons's  translation 
of  a  passage  which  Mr.  Blackie  has 
dealt  with  not  unskilfully,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  play  of  words  on  her 
name,  which,  in  Greek,  means  ''the 
taker,"  we  have  her  called 

"  Hell  of  nAtioDs !  heroes*  HeU! 
Hell  of  dtieB !     From  the  tissued 
Harem  chamber-veiU  she  isaued." 

"No  one,"  says  Symmons,  "who 
understands  the  deep  philosophy  of 
^schvlus,  and  his  oriental  turn  of 
thought,  will  suspect  the  play  upon  the 
name  of  Helena  to  be  a  mgid  exercise 
of  wit."  This  is  as  it  is,  and  we  shall 
be  dumb  as  to  our  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  case  is  one,  as  far  as  the 
translator  is  concerned,  for  indul- 
gence. Our  poor  friend  Mangan,  had 
he  been  dealing  with  the  passage,  would 
have  thought  uiere  was  no  great  difier- 
ence  between  the  Irish  name  Eileen- 
a-roon  and  some  of  the'  forms  of  "m^ u**' 
and  "  liXtff,"  and  would  have  dashed  us 
off  a  translation  worth  a  dozen  of 
Symmons's,  in  five  minutes— something 
to  this  cadence-— 

Priam,  thy  pride  is  fallen ; 

This  is  the  Nell  or  knell—. 
Eileen-a'roon, 

The  knell — of  hell  !~a  belle ;  oh,  yes ! 

A  bell— 

EUttn'H'TOon* 
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Dread  belle—dead  knell— forotold 
Ofold-.howwelll 
EUeen-a-roon, 
Alas!  poorKell! 

Hell  and  Nell,  then,  is  an  ex- 
cepted case  J  but  we  could  not  bear  to 
hear  Achilles  himself— much  less  a 
gentleman  with,  no  doubt,  a  northern 
accent — callin?  Patroclus  Pat.  And 
as  to  Cassandra,  to  call  her  either 
great  Cass,  or  Httle  Cass,  is  to  caJI 
her  out  of  her  name,  and  reduce  her 
very  serious  prophecies  to  a  mere  trick 
on  the  cards ;  besides  that,  the  game 
is  quite  out  of  fashion. 

<*  The  printer  chape 
In  paper  caps" 

should  correct  this,  or  be  stript  and 
whipt,  like  George  Withers's  Abuses. 

'*  Thebes  and  Pelops,  mighty  line, 
And  the  house  of  Troy  divine," 

even  in  these  utilitarian  days,  might 
be  printed,  and  at  no  great  expense,  at 
full  length.  We  don't  feel  quite  so 
much  out  of  humour  when  the  case  is  of 
modems.  It  is  very  entertaining  to  see 
on  what  intimate  terms  he  seems  to  be 
with  the  familiars  who  have  been  work, 
ing  for  him.  Con.  Don.  Tim.  Stm. 
Elau.  Pau.  Pen.  Ken.  Watt.  Pot. 
the  kind  of  fairy  names    which 


are 


we  everywhtto  uiaet  in  hui  notes. 
These  are  the  dead  of  old  time,  wko 
have  been  working  at  iSschyli 

•i  Behold  a  ^haitly  bud, 
EMh  ft  torah  in  hb  hjuid,  * 
ThMOtfO  Gracka  gb4Mto  that  ia  battif 
And  nnboried  rcmftia, 
laslociou  OB  ttie  plftla.** 

But  who  in  the  world  ore  they  ?-r- 
Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  them  b^^bie? 
"  Presbyter"  is,  we  are  told,  «  Priest" 
writ  large — and  these  are  the  namet  of 
great  men  writ  small — ^translators  aad 
commentators  who  are  most  of  them 
dead,  and  whom  their  woriu  have  fol* 
lowed  or  preceded.  Still  they  have 
been  of  great  use  to  our  author;  in 
short  we  do  not  know  how  the  **  Goat 
Song"  oould  have  been  accomplished 
without  them ;  they  are  the  Heinzehnea 
that  do  the  translator's  work  while  he 
is  asleep. 

Pleasant  fellows  these  HeinEelmen 
are  I  and  we  wish  we  could  get  them  to 
drudge  for  us,  as  we  are  told  they  did  at 
Cologne,  long  ago,  for  butcher,  and 
baker,  and  sausage-maker — for  poet, 
and  preacher,  ar^  professor,  too»  we 
have  little  doubt;  but  certainly  for  all 
those  directly  engaged,  as  the  old  tra- 
gedians and  their  company  were,  in  the 
service  of  Bacchus,  as  well  aa  the  vinU 
ner  and  winecooper  in  Koppish's  plea- 
sant ballad :«. 


^  The  Vlntner*8  case  was  as  followB :    His  cooper 
Near  an  empty  cask  lay  as  dmnk  as  a  trooper. 

Poor  devil  I  let  him  swill. 

Or  sleep  as  he  will. 
Booze  he,  or  snooze  he,  his  work  goes  on  still. 
Their  ease  may  the  vintner  and  winecooper  take^ 
The  Elves  are  active — ^the  Elves  are  awake. 

They  fly  to  their  task, 

They  eolphnr  each  cask, 

They  heave  them  with  sledge, 

They  fix  them  with  wedge, 
They  shake  them,  and  stoop  them,  and  leave  them  on  edge. 
Th^  place  in  the  wUie-vat  the  baaket  of  wkker, 
And— in  with  the  ripe  gn^>e8i  and-~oat  with  the  liquor  I 

They  pound  and  they  beat, 

With  fists  and  with  feet. 
Crush  I  go  the  ripe  grapes,  as,  ftxilicking,  ndicking. 
Rave  tho  mad  mannikins  blithe  as  the  jolly  long  I 

They  bruise  and  they  smash, 

And  they  plash  in  the  mash — 
They  poor  ont  tiie  must,  and  art  busy  dUutinff  it, 
DabbKnffy  and  drugging^  and  tqueexing  red  fruit  in  it ; 
Wonderful  fellows  are  they  ttt  tranwmuHng  it! 
When  the  Yintner  and  Winecooper  come  to  themsehrea, 
Lo !  the  wine  nude  and  doctored,  and  all — ^by  the  Ehea."* 


*  See  '*  Sunderland's  Poets  of  Germany,"  and  Ite  Dcblot  UmwaaiTr 
XYIL,  Janoaiy,  1841,  for  Kopish's  ballad. 
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At  the  time  when  our  tale  open^if  to- 
wards the  cloae  of  the  vear  1 186,  the 
palace  occupied  by  the  kings  of  Jem- 
saleia  wore  a  dreaxy  aud  xnourniul 
i^ppe^rj^ooe.  Its  wallsx  hung  with 
bJ^,  testified  to  aU  bebolders  the 
weseuoe  of  its  dreaded  inmate — ^Death. 
The  nominal  soveie^ty  of  the  inlant 
Baldwin  V.  had  been  of  short  darationj 
and  he  had  now  foUowed  his  uncle  and 
predeoesBOTsi  the  fourth  £aklwin»  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

In  a  snuiU  antechamber  in  this  dis- 
mal  fi)rtre6a-psJace  were  seated  two 
ladies  ei^aged  in  earnest  conversation. 
The  elder  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  had  she  not  been  plaoed  in  such 
inunediate  contrast  with  the  freshly 
ripening  loveliness  of  her  companion, 
might  well  have  been  deemed  beautiful 
in  _  the  extreme.  Her  massive  black 
hair  over^Midowed  a  brow  white  as 
marble,  finely  developed,  and  intellec- 
tual in  expression*  tier  %ure»  shroud- 
ed in  its  monmfid  drapery,  far  exceed- 
ed  the  average  height  of  her  sex,  and 
her  bearing,  though  perfectljr  femMune* 
was  dignified  and  commanding*  Her 
comjf  anion*  who  reclined  tixnidly  at  he^ 
feet  m^  an  attitude  expressive  of  deep 
dejection*  was  a  young  and  singularly 
lovely  girL  Her  golden  tresses  wayea 
luxumntty*  as  they  fell  in  du3tenng 
curls  over  her  fiur  shoulders*  softening 
the  outline,  of  her  slender  form.  Her 
white  dress*  thouf^h  simple  in  eiect» 
was  composed  of  nch  and  costly  mate- 
rial, ana  wes  ckc^ped  by  brilliant  and 
daggling  jeweb. 

Ifiiargaerite  de  Yienae— lor  so  the 
younger  was  named — ^havin^  remaiaedr 
Sous  some  moments  buriedi  in  thoug^fat* 
raised  at  last  her  fiuc  headk  and.  shaking 
back  ibe  curtain,  of  rippling  gold  whica 
concealed  her  delicate  features*,  fixed 
on  the  ehiac  lady  her  humid  eyes,  with 
an  expression  of  loving  enU:eaty  well 
nigh  irredstible. 

<'  You  at  least  will  plead  for  me*  deajp 
lady,"  she  said  ''1  shall  not  allow 
myself  to  despair ;  I  shall  hope  every- 
thmg  from  your  powerful  intercession. 
Haughty  as  the  Uraod  Master  is,  he 
tmul  rebnt  when  ^ou  speak  i&  behalf 


of  my  dear  Ibelin*  Who  can  better 
vouch  for  his  chivalrous  dariuff  and 
knightly  prowess  than  Queen  Sybilla ; 
for  in  your  service*  lady,  and  in  de- 
fence of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  has  he 
not  already  received  many  honourable 
wounds*  and  constantly  put  his  life  in 
peril  ?*^who  so  wcU  as  you  can  recount 
nis  exploits  on  that  memorable  day 
when  he  rescued  Count  Guy  do  Lusig« 
nan  from  the  scimitars  of  the  Modem* 
and  restored  your  own  loved  lord  un« 
harmed  to  your  arms." 

^'  I  am  not  unmindful  of  xny  ohliga* 
tions  to  the  Sieur  de  Balean*"  said  the 
elder  ladv ;  "  neither  would  this  be  a 
time  to  iorget  them,  even  if  I  were  so 
ungrateful ;  for  I  fear  me*  Marguerite* 
I  fiSall  need  now  more  than  ever  the 
good  swords  and  lances  of  a&  my  $er« 
vants,  unless  I  shall  consent  to  be  in 
name  only*  and  not  in  deed*  Queen  of 
Jerusalem.  But  we  must  act  cautiously 
in  this  matter.  For  the  present  any 
interference  with  your  guardian  would 
be  ilLtimed,  useless  to  you*  and  cer- 
tainly fatal  ta  my  cause.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  TemjAaxB  are  too  great  to  render  it 
prudent  in  me  to  exasperate  him  at 
this  critical  juncture  oy  advocating 
a  love  marriage  for  his  waixU  or  thwart- 
ing, bj^  any  exercise  of  my  queenly 
authority,  his  ambitious  projects  foir 
youf  my  sweet  Maxguerite, " 

«You  are  not  wont*  in  ^our  own 
ease*  to  sacrifice  love  to  ambition*"  ref 
pUed  Ma^rguesite*  almost  reproachfiilly; 
*'  even  your  maternal  a£Eectipn  yields  to 
a  stronger  conjugal  attachment.  QoJ^ 
think,  dear  lady*  what  would  be  your 
feelings  if  separated*  and  for  ever,  nrom 
the  Count  de  Lnsignan.  Then  X  may 
appeal  to  your,  own  heart,  and.  success* 
fuUy  entreat  you  to  prevent  the  total 
shipwredh;  of  our  hopes.  Your  slijghtest 
request  is  law,  and  you  must  tnumph 
if  you  will  only  plead*  as  you  alone  cco^ 
plead,  for  me  and  my  dear  Ibelin." 

Before  Svbilla  could  reply  to  the 
entreaties  other  young  companion*  the 
door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  an 
attendant  announced  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  Grand  Ma^r  of 
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the  Knights  of  the  Temple  awaited  her 
majesty  in  the  oouncil  chamber. 

''I  must  leave  you,  dearest  Mar- 
ffuerite^  but  not  until  I  see  that  tearful 
face  dimpled  with  smiles,  fielieve 
me,  I  shall  prove  your  zealous  advo- 
cate and  true  friend." 

So  saying.  Queen  Sybilla  kissed  the 
suffused  eyelids  of  the  gentle  girl, 
and  hastened  to  receive  her  exuted 
guests  in  the  presence-chamber. 


As  the  dignified  Queen  entered  the 
apartment,  uie  two  noble  personages 
who  had  solicited  an  audience  rose  from 
their  seats,  and  greeted  her  with  the 
homage  due  to  so  gracious  a  lady,  who, 
by  the  demise  of  the  crown,  bad  just 
become  their  sovereign.  Sybilla  de- 
clined the  seat  to  which  they  would 
have  led  her,  and  kneeling  devoutlv  at 
the  feet  of  the  venerabk  Heracfius, 
asked  the  Patriarch  for  his  benediction. 

**God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
daughter,  and  preserve  to  thee  the 
throne  which  thy  gallant  predecessors 
wrested  from  the  infidel,  and  guarded 
to  Grod's  glory  with  their  trusty  swords." 

''Aided  by  the  lances  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  knightly  prowess  of  the 
military  orders,"  added  the  Grand 
Master. 

'*Most  assuredly,"  interposed  Sybil- 
la; '*the  Counts  of  Flanders  were 
powerless  else.  Their  representative 
now  entreats,  in  defence  oi  her  heredi. 
tary  rights,  that  efficadous  aid  firom 
the  Kmghts  of  the  Temple  to  which 
her  ancestors  have  been  mdebted  for 
their  sovereignty." 

**  The  devotion  to  your  cause,  lady, 
of  one  member  of  Uie  fraternity,  is 
evinced  by  his  presence  here  at  this 
critical  moment,"  replied  the  Grand 
Master,  in  a  tone  whicn  proved  that  the 
flattering  words  of  maiesty  had  pro- 
duced their  intended  effect. 

*'  It  is,  in  truth,  a  critical  moment," 
added  the  Patriarch,  "for  a  council 
assembles  to-morrow,  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  by  nominating  a 
successor  to  the  deceased  Baldwin." 

**  Who  dares  to  call  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem  vacant,  while  the  mother, 
and  sister,  and  'daughter  of  her  kings 
survives?"  said  the  lady,  haughtily. 
"  I  am  the  legitimate  sovereign_tne 
inheritrix  of  my  son,  my  brother,  and 
my  father;  and  now,  by  my  child's 
death,  Queen  in  my  own  right. 


t> 


''Your  claim  is  undoubted,"  said 
the  Grand  Master,  '<  had  time  conso- 
lidated this  kin^om,  and  secured  its 
descent  in  the  hneage  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders;  but  a  centunr  has  not  yet 
elapsed  since  the  Holy  Land  was  con- 
quered from  the  unbelievers,  and  your 
ancestor  elected  to  be  its  sovereign. 
Even  so,  your  claim  to  this  inheritance 
would  not  be  disputed,  were  the  Count 
de  Lusignan  less  unpopular  with  our 
warlike  nobles.  It  is  the  Count  Gay 
who  stands  between  you  and  the  scep- 
tre. The  convening  of  this  council  in 
his  absence  is  an  evidence  of  the  hos- 
tility with  which  he  is  regarded.  Your 
stormy  regency  as  Queen-mother  will 
have  prepared  you  for  the  conflict 
which  awaits  you.  Raymond  of  Tri- 
poli and  Renaud  de  Chatillon  have 
swoi*n  that  the  count's  wife  shall  never 
be  their  monarch.  They  call  him— 
pardon  me  the  exprcssion—j^niieaiif  / 
and  declare  that  the  Holy  City,  pur- 
chased from  the  infidel  with  their  blood, 
will  again  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms 
of  SaUdin,  should  Count  Guy  wield 
the  sceptre  of  Jerusalem  in  your  name, 
and  armed  with  vour  authority." 

"  The^  are  false  traitors  who  dare 
so  to  stigmatise  my  noble  husband,** 
replied  Svbilla,  with  warmth.  **  The 
ranks  of  tne  Crusaders  have  never  num- 
bered a  more  gallant  knight  than  Guy 
de  Lusignan." 

''You  speak  but  the  truth,  noble 
lady,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  inter- 
rupting her.  "  He  is  personally  brave* 
though  not  so  well  fitted  to  conunand 
as  many  of  those  nobles  who  must  call 
him  '  master,'  should  you  be  acknow- 
ledged to-morrow  Queen  of  Jerusalem. 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  now 
be  here.  But  he  is  a  brave  and  ad- 
venturous soldier,  and  with  my  aid  in 
the  field,  and  the  vrise  suggestions  of 
the  Patriarch  in  the  councuT  may  hope 
to  rule  the  state  in  safety  and  ho- 
nour.*' 

''We  may  reckon,  therefore,  on 
^our  strenuous  support,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  debated  to-morrow?"  asked  Sy- 
oilla,  anxiously. 

"  You  will  permit  me,  lady,  to  annex 
two  trifling  conditions  as  the  price  of 
my  adherence,"  replied  the  Grand 
Master.  ''A  voice  in  your  councils 
for  the  venerable  HeracHus  ;  and  for 
me,  full  permission  to  cement  my 
power,  by  negotiating  a  matrimoniid 
alliance  for  the  DemoiseUe  de  Yienne." 
SybUla  started  with  painful  emo^ 
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tiou ;  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
and  as  suddenly  receded. 

**  Ask  from  me  any  other  reward, 
and  it  shall  freely  be  yours;  but  do 
not  ask  me  to  sacrifice  my  poor  Mar- 
guerite," said  she,  earnestly.  *'  I  have 
already  pledged  my  word  to  intercede 
with  you  on  her  behalf.  I  would 
entreat  your  consent  to  her  marriage 
with  Ibelin  de  Balean." 

'* Impossible!"  rejoined  the  Grand 
Master,  contemptuously.  '*  She  is  high- 
born, beautiful,  and  nchly  dowerea — 
no  unfit  mate  for  royalty  itself:  she 
shall  never  wed  an  obscure  and  indi- 
gent knight." 

''The  Sieur  de  Balean  is  noble," 
said  the  Queen  ;  <'he  shall  not  be  in- 
digent ;  for  I  will  enrich  him.  He  has 
a  clear  head  and  a  bold  hand,  and  only 
lacks  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self; and  such  must  present  itself 
sooner  or  later.  He  cannot  long  re- 
main obscure  in  these  stirrine  times." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  rejoined  ue  Grand 
Master,  moodily.  «  Think  you,  lady, 
that  every  worldly  feeling  is  extin- 
guished in  this  breast:  that  the  self- 
renouncing  TOW  of  my  order  annihi- 
lates  all  earthly  ambition  ?  I  may  not, 
it  is  true,  become  myself  the  founder 
of  a  family,  or  transmit  my  name  or 

f>ssession8  to  direct  descendants ;  but 
can  still  enjoy  the  sense  of  power ; 
and  that  power  I  am  determmed  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate.  Listen, 
then,  to  the  frank  avowal  of  my  reso- 
lution. My  ward  shall  marry  as  I  will 
her,  if  by  my  vote  Guy  of  Lusignan  is 
to  wear  tne  crown  of  Jerusalem.  More- 
over, that  vote  shall  not  be  given  un- 
less the  other  conditions  I  have  named 
be  acceded  to.  In  a  word,  lady,  I  am 
necessary  to  you,  and  you  must  pur- 
chase  my  support  on  my  own  terms. 
An  adverse  vote  from  me  to-morrow, 
and  your  deadliest  enemy.  Count  Ray- 
mond  of  Tripoli,  will  be  elevated  to  the 
throne  which  his  fiustion  have  ventured 
to  declare  vacant." 

"  Methinks  your  Queen  might  claim 
more  courteous  language  at  your  hands, 
sir  kniffht, "  rejoined  Sybilla.  "  A  wife, 
were  she  even  of  low  degree,  would  not 
brook  to  hear  her  husband  mentioned 
so  slightingly  as  you  have  dared  to 
speak  of  the  Count  de  Lusignan." 

"It  is  true,  brother,"  interrupted 
the  Patriarch.  '*  You  must  ask  pardon 
of  the  noble  lady,  or  win  it  rather,  by 
rendering  her  active  and  zealous  ser- 
vice to-morrow." 


**  Gracious  Queen,  I  ask  forgiveness 
if  I  have  spoken  too  boldly.  Extend 
to  me  your  pardon,  and  with  it  the 
trifling  condition  I  have  afiixed  as  the 
price  of  my  support— -a  vote  in  your 
councils,  and  Renaud  de  Chatillon  lord 
of  the  hand  of  Marguerite  de  Yienne ; 
and  jrou  shall  find  in  me  a  powerful 
and  mfluential  ally." 

"  Renaud  de  Chatillon,"  murmured 
Queen  Sybilla,  with  a  sigh.  "Alas! 
my  poor  Marguerite  I" 

*"  Madam,  we  wait  your  Majesty's 
reply,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  with 
something  of  impatience  in  his  tone. 

**  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  Queen : 
"if  some  one  must  be  sacrificed,  it 
shall  not  be  you,  noble  Lusignan  I 
Come,  then,  venerable  sirs,  since  we 
are  agreed  that  this  election  is  to  be 
secured  in  our  favour,  let  us  at  once 
determine  on  a  course  to  pursue  to- 
morrow. A  project  has  occurred  to 
my  mind  worth  your  attentive  ears; 
listen,  then,  and  fear  not  that  I  shall 
be  found  wanting  in  anything  that  I 
may  impose  on  myself.  In  this  cause 
I  am  eoual  to  all  fortunes." 

The  Queen  led  her  councillors  aside, 
and  in  a  deep  recess  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  Castle  of  David,  disclosed 
her  design. 

A  long  and  animated  conversation 
ensued,  and  when  the  conference  broke 
up,  the  lady  left  the  apartment  with 
tne  firm  step  of  one  who  had  decided 
upon  her  course  of  action,  and  was 
prepared  to  encounter  every  possible 
emergency. 


On  the  following  morning  the  streets 
of  the  Holy  City  were  thronged  with  the 
retainers  of  -the  puissant  barons,  met 
to  deliberate  on  tne  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  defunct  Baldwin.  The  most 
powerful  noble  in  that  assembly  was 
Count  Rajrmond  of  TripolL  During 
the  life-time  of  Baldwin  the  Fourth, 
who  was  the  victim  of  incurable  le- 
prosy, he  had  wielded  all  the  power  of 
the  State.  When  SvbiUa's  son,  the 
fifth  Baldwin,  succeeded  his  uncle,  the 
Count  of  Tripoli  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign the  regency  to  the  grasp  of  the 
Queen-mother,  or  rather  that  of  her 
husband,  the  Count  de  Lusignan,  for 
whom  Raymond  entertain^  strong 
feelings  of  aversion  and  contempt.  He 
cast  a  haughty  glance  round  the  as- 
sembly as  he  entered  the  council-cham- 
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ber,  and  leaving  to  the  othera  an 
inferior  position)  occupied)  himself,  the 
elevated  dais,  which  he  shared  only 
with  the  venerable  Heraclius. 

The  Patriarch  was  arrayed  in  full 
pontifical  robes.  His  silvery  hair  and 
placid  features  contrasted  as  strangely 
with  the  perturbed  countenances  of 
those  who  surrounded  him  as  did  the 
clashing  of  their  armour  with  his  de- 
fenceless costume.  All  accorded  to 
him,  by  their  deferential  dcmeftnour, 
that  respect  which  his  acre  and  oflicc 
entitled  him  to  claim  at  their  hands. 

The  deliberations  had  scarcely  com. 
menced  when  the  Queen-mother  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Those  who  had 
escorted  her  paused  at  the  threshold, 
while  she  walked  alone  and  unattended 
through  that  martial  throngs  and 
placed  her^lf  on  the  elevated  dais^ 
oetween  the  Count  of  THpoli  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem* 

**  I  present  myself  among  yon,"  she 
said,  addressing  the  assembled  nobles, 
**not  to  take  part  in  your  dellbenu 
tions,  but  to  receive  n-om  you  the 
homage  due  td  your  sovereign ;  but  as 
sovereign  of  so  valiant  and  so  proud  a 
nobility,  I  desire  to  receive  thiscrown^ 
free." 

As  the  Queen  pronounced  these 
words#  Guy  of  Lusignan,  heated  and 
dusty  from  the  road,  entered  the  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  crdwd  of  barons  pre- 
vented him  passbg  further  than  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  Sybilla  seemed 
not  to  see  her  husband.  She  pro- 
ceeded, turning  to  Heraclius 

•*  Venerable  Father,  to  you  the 
Church  has  committed  the  power  to 
bind  and  loose.  I  am  now  constrained 
by  ties  which  f^t«r  my  queenly  free- 
dom. Holy  Father,  1  am  vour  sup^ 
eant,  that  you  would  unloose  the 
ot  which  unites  me  to  the  Count 
de  Lusignan.  Great  emergencies, 
such  as  the  present,  require  great 
sacrifices.  I  am  prepared  to  nMike 
any  which  may  be  essenrtial  to  tho 
safety  of  the  State.  The  Holy  City 
must  be  the  paramount  care  of  its  so- 
vereign: I  would  bestow,  with  my 
hand  and  crown,  the  right  of  defending 
it  on  that  one  of  these  assembled  nobles 
who  I  believe  would  prove  the  mo9t 
redoubtable  champion  of  the  Christian 
cause." 

The  reply  of  the  Patriarch  to  this 
strange  demand  was  lost  in  the  hmz 
of  astonishment  which  ran  tkrough  the 
entnre  assembly. 


''Sybilla!  ytm-^you  to  teject,  to 
forsake,  to  betray  me  I"  fltlt@tt^  Otny 
de  Lusi^nan^  as  he  forced  his  way  fhom 
the  position  he  hlid  Mtherto  occupied, 
and  stood  by  her  sid&s>^his  lipfl  mood- 
less,  his  features  convulsed  by  mental 
agony. 

Sybilla  turned  from  him,  and  bttfled 
her  face  in  he^  bands,  as  if  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  witness  his  bufier- 
ingSi  Afler  a  momehtaty  pause,  the 
Patriarch  addressed  him — 

'•The  Queen  has  judged  wisely. 
Count  do  Lusignan.  The  first  doty 
of  a  sovereign  is  to  pt^jvidei  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  private  feeling,  for  the 
safety  of  the  State  committed  to  her 
care.  Jerusalem  is  threatened  by  the 
all-cotiquering  SaUidin.  Unanimity  In 
our  eouncils  is  more  than  eve^  impor. 
tant,  for  without  it  we  shall  cease  to 
exist  as  an  independent  nation,  ind 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  odr  emniea. 
Queen  SybillAi  your  disbterevted  re- 
quest  is  granted.  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  committed  to  me^  I  annul 
this  ill-assorted  marriage." 

So  sayings  the  prelate  dlt^w  ferth  his 
breviaryi  and  while  the  assembly  were 
lost  in  sfjeechless  amaseinent,  pto- 
oeeded,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  divorce. 

The  unfortunate  husband,  who  had 
soemed  2it  first  stunned  by  this  suddeh 
and  unlooked  for  blow,  made  a  violent 
effort  to  leave  the  cooncil-ehamber, 
but  the  concourse  was  so  great  that  he 
ibund  it  impossible  to  force  his  way 
through  the  nobles  who  crowded  around 
htm  J  actuated,  perhaps^  by  the  desire 
of  increasing  his  misery  by  compelling 
trim  to  be  witness  of  bis  own  degnu 
dation.  Finding  escape  impoasiMe, 
Count  Guy  resigned  liimsen  to  his 
distressing  position,  though  the  pallor 
of  his  agonised  conntenonee  told  |nainly 
of  the  struggle  within. 

When  the  rite  was  concluded,  a  mur- 
fimr  of  sadslactioii  arose  among  the 
nobles.  Count  Haymond  of  TrfpeK 
looked  and  nodded  apmoval  i  and  when 
the  Patriarch  placed  the  circlet  of 
sovereignty  on  the  lady's  head,  and 
exclaimed,  '^Rise  «()  Sybflla,  Queen 
of  Jerusalem  I"  no  voices  joined  more 
loucfly  in  the  cry,  ''l^biHa!  Queen  of 
Jerusalem !"  than  his  own  and  that  of 
Renaud  de  ChatiHon.  '*SybiUaI  Sy- 
billa \  Long  live  Queen  Syb^  I"  was 
echoed  on  all  sides,  stA  the  ar  was 
rent  with  acdanatfons',  when  tiiot  albUe 
form  stood  erect  before  them  widi  the 
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BpaiUing  diadem  on  her  regal  brow. 
She  acknowledged  eraciously  the  hom- 
age which  greeted  hery  and  then,  as  if 
opprened  with  the  weight  of  the  crown 
■he  wore,  removed  it  from  her  fore- 
head, and  supported  the  brilliant  cir- 
clet in  her  hands. 

*<  It  is  already  too  weighty  for  thee, 
my  daughter,"  said  the  JPatriarch. 
**  Thoo  art  now  free ;  look  round  on 
these  puissant  nobles,  and  select  one 
worthy  to  lighten  the  burthen  or  share 
it  with  thee/' 

The  Count  of  Tripoli  made  a  half 
movement  forward.  No  sound  was  to 
be  heard  in  that  vast  assembly. 

''  I  am  now,  b^  the  grace  of  God, 
a  free  Queen/'  said  Sybilla. 

''  Fnmk  and  free  in  your  own  rights 
Queen  absolute,"  cried  the  Count  of 
Tripoli,  bending  on  one  knee. 

"And  I  fr«dy  choose  and  elect  for 
mr  consort,"  said  the  Queen,  <'  a  peer 
who  is  also  frank  and  free,  high,  well- 
bom,  just,  and  valiant,  and  who  ever 
was  and  always  shall  be  by  me  frankly 
and  faithfully  well-beloved."  And 
turning  she  stepped  from  the  dais, 
and  placed  the  giitterme  circlet  on  the 
head  of  Count  Uuv  de  Lusignan. 

<<  And  oonldst  thou,  dearest  husband 
of  my  soul*  believe,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  I  oonld  forsake  thee  ?"  she 
murmured,  as  Count  Guy,  in  his  sud- 
den revulsion  of  foelin^,  oblivious  of 
every  considerBiion  of  time  and  place, 
clawed  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  im- 
printed it  torrent  of  passionate  caresses 
on  her  unreristing  lips. 

Loud  applauses,  m  which  some  ex- 
clamations of  disapp<rintment  and  in. 
dignation  were  mmgled,  succeeded 
from  the  body  of  the  audience,  for  by 
iinr  the  greater  number  of  the  barons 
who  had  met  there,  determined  to  sup- 

I^lant  the  Coanl  de  LtMignani  now 
ondly  cooiniended  the  conjugal  de- 
lation of  Queen  Sybilla.  Tnt  txM, 
pvoud,  aod  hauglily  nriiicess  now  stood 
revealed  to  then  in  her  true  c^Mracter 
.^41  amsHmB,  lender^  and  loving  wifo. 
As  iflbe  passed  ham  the  assembly^ 
aeekiy  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  MkfpMf  krriivly  to  his  side^  as  if 
soliciting  has  manty  support,  she  far 
more  efifeetuaUy  engaged  their  loyalty 
than  when  she  stood  before  them, 
elatnnng  their  homage^  as  from  her 
■al^ects  and  vassals. 


Two  days  after  the  evesl  we  have 


narrated,  a  brilliant  cortege  passed 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Christian  capital  had 
gathered  there  her  ''beauty  and  her 
diivalry."  Fair  ladies  crowded  the 
balconies,  waving  their  last  adieux  to 
husbands,  friends,  and  lovers,  amid  the 
gallant  band  now  sallying  forth  in 
martial  pride  to  encounter  3ie  hosts  of 
Saladin.  Guy  de  Lusignan  rode  fore- 
most, as  leader  of  that  bright  array. 
His  close-fitting  armour  of  burnished 
steel  glittered  m  the  sunbeams,  and 
the  trappings  of  his  charger  were  mag- 
nificent m  the  extreme.  As  he  passed 
beneath  the  balcony  where  the  Queen 
sat,  he  turned  in  his  saddle  and  gallantly 
saluted  her. 

"  IIow  proudly  he  surmounts  his 
noble  steed,"  saia  Sybilla,  turning  to 
the  Demoiselle  de  Yienne,  who  stood 
by  her  side.  "  Tell  me.  Marguerite, 
saw  ye  ever  a  more  princely  cavalier  ? 
And  then,  his  form  and  fhce,  so  nobly 
moulded — such  features  might  befit  a 
demigod  of  old.  Is  it  strange  that  my 
woman's  heart  beats  with  an  undying 
and  passionate  love  for  my  princely 
husband  ?*' 

« It  is  not  strange  to  me,"  said  Mar- 
guerite, musingly;  and  then  added,  with 
animation,  ''yonder  comes  my  guardian ; 
and  look,  look  t  dear  lady,  in  his  train 
my  own  Ibelin.  May  I  not  repeat  to 
you  your  own  question?"  addt^i  Mar- 
guerite, archly,  as  a  torn  in  the  street 
mr  a  moment  concealed  her  lover, 
"  and  ask  you,  is  it  Strang  that  my 
young  heart  should  cherish  its  love  for 
one  so  brave,  so  gentle,  and  so  devoted 
to  me  as  the  Sicnr  de  Balean  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  the  Knights  of  the 
Temple,  the  Grand  Master  at  their 
head,  defiled  past.  This  ma^rficent 
band  formed  the  flower  of  the  Christian 
army ;  and  its  leader  glanced  proudlv 
at  tM  lew  array  winch  followed  his 
bann^y  whBe  he  tttrned  to  safttte  the 
Queen/  ere  he  passed  tnrongif  the  gutt 
oftheeHy.  By  his  side  rode  the  yortth- 
fitl  lover  cf  onr  fkk  Margilerite.  Un- 
Hke  the  rest  of  the  troop  to  which 
he  was  attached,  Ibelin  de  Bidean 
was  not  arrayed  in  the  peculiar  dress 
of  the  order.  It  wa^  evident  that  he 
was  but  a  simple  eavaher,  though  in 
dose  attendance  on  the  person  of  the 
Grand  Master. 

In  figure,  the  Sieur  de  Balean  was 
tall,  erects  and  fin^y  fonrmed.  Hisfea- 
tures,  however,  were  irregular,  though 
tneir  exptession  was  singular^  pre- 
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possessing.  His  countenance  was  open 
and  ingenuous,  intelligent,  frank,  and 
animated.  He  did  not  wave  his  hand 
in  token  of  recognition  of  his  lady-love; 
bat  from  the  first  moment  he  was 
within  Hight  of  the  balcony  where  she 
stood,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  with  a 
tender  yet  beseeching  expression.  It 
was  a  mute  farewell — and  their  only 
one — for  Marguerite  knew  not,  untd 
she  saw  him  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Templars,  and  met  his  impassioned  gajse, 
that  ner  lover  was  leavmg  her  for  the 
battle-field.  As  he  passed  beneath  the 
balcony,  she  dropped,  as  if  by  accident, 
a  flower  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
She  saw  that  it  had  reached  him 
for  whom  it  was  designed,  for  the 
Sieur  de  Balean,  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
placed  it  carefully  in  his  breast;  where, 
she  doubted  not,  it  would  be  cherished 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  her  who 
had  bestowed  it. 

When  the  Christian  host  had  left 
Jerusalem,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
morning  had  given  way  to  a  monoto- 
nous calm.  Marguerite  de  Yienne  softly 
entered  the  Queen's  private  apartment. 
She  was  about  to  speak,  but  observing 
the  expression  of  deep-seated  dejection 
which  was  apparent  on  Sybilla's  counte- 
nance, she  paused,  unwilling  to  intrude 
on  the  troubled  mind  of  her  friend  her 
own  hopes  and  fears. 

"  Wny  have  you  sought  me  ?"  said 
the  Queen,  abstractedly;  "I  would 
spend  this  night  alone,  without  you 
even,  dearest  Marguerite." 

"  Forgive  me  for  intruding  on  your 
solitude,'*  said  the  young  giri,  gently, 
As  she  turned  to  leave  the  apartment, 
she  bent  over  the  mourner's  chair,  and 
pressed  her  lips  affectionately  to  that 
marble  forehead. 

"  Stay,  Marguerite,"  said  the  Queen, 
clasping  her  in  her  arms.  "My  anxiety 
has  made  me  selfish.  I  shoidd  remem- 
ber that  vour  happiness  is  scarcely 
less  at  stake  than  my  own.  Ask  me 
what  questions  you  desire — ^but  it  is 
needless ;  I  know  them  alreadv.  You 
would  inquire  how  it  happens  that  jrour 
lover  goes  to  Nazareth  in  the  train  of 
the  Grand  Master  ?" 

"  Or  rather,  I  would  thank  you  for 
pleading  his  cause  with  my  guardian 
80  effectually, "  said  M  arguerite. ' '  Sure- 
ly it  is  to  your  intercession  that  Ibelin 
is  indebted  for  the  opportunity — so 
long  desired — of  distinguishing  him- 
selfin  the  field." 

6ybilla  coloured  painfully,  and  did 


not  speak  for  some  time.    At  last  slie 
replied — 

"It  was  the  Grand  Master's  own 

Eroposal  that  he  should  be  attached  to 
is  suite :  knowing  Ibelin's  desire  for 
active  service,  I  assented.  Bat,  oh  I 
Marguerite,  I  should  be  cruelly  disin- 
genuous did  I  confirm  your  sansuine 
hopes  by  any  words  of  mine*-hopes 
which  mav  possibly  be  excited  onlj  to 
meet  with  a  still  more  bitter  disap- 
pointment. I  pray  God  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  these  gloomy  anticipations. 
You  are  young  and  hopeful — may  you 
never  experience  the  depressing  dis- 
appointments, the  cankerin<^  cares, 
the  heart-sickness,  which  at  times  op- 

Eress  my  spirits;  and,  what  is  far 
arder  to  endure,  the  self-reproach  and 
dissatisfaction,  which  never  weighed 
on  my  conscience  more  heavily  thui  at 
the  present  moment.  Leave  me.  Mar. 
ffuerite,  for  I  must  wrestle  with  these 
feelings  alone  and  unattended." 


The  succeeding  days  and  weeks 
passed  in  gloom  and  dejection  with  the 
inmates  of  the  Castle  of  Jerusalem. 
The  tidings  which  reached  them  from 
the  absent  leaders  were  indefinite  and 
discouraging.  Saladin's  army  had  as- 
sembled  in  overwhelming  force  near 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The  Crusaders 
were  not  only  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
paralysed  by  (4>prehen8ion8  of  treachery 
m  their  own  camp.  Guy  de  Lusignan 
wrote  to  his  wife  that  his  measures 
were  thwarted  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion  by  the  Count  of  Iripoli ;  more, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  from  personal 
pique,  than  from  any  sincere  desire  for 
the  common  weal.  From  Renaud  de 
Chatillon,  also,  whose  aggressions  had 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  war,  he  met 
with  a  vindictive  opposition  to  every 
proposed  arrangement.  Whether  these 
barons  would  prove  unanimous  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  an  all-impor- 
tant question,  which  Count  Guy  pro- 
fessed nimself  unable  to  solve.  Tnese 
dispatches  from  her  husband  did  not 
lessen  the  anxieties  of  Queen  Sybilla : 
she  was  tremulous  with  agitation  when 
a  knight,  followed  only  by  two  attend- 
ants, demanded  admission  to  the  Cas- 
tle, charged  with  details  for  the  mo- 
narch's ear  of  the  momentous  battle 
of  Tiberias. 

"Your  news.  Sir  Ibdin — favourable 
or  unfavourable  ?"  exclaimed  Sibylla, 
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when  a  certain  flash  of  astonishment 
at  finding  who  was  the  bearer  of  this 
all -important  intelligence  had  sub- 
sided. 

"My  tidings  could  scarcely  be 
worse/'  he  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone. 
'*The  Christian  army  is  utterly  dis- 
comfited." 

**  And  my  lord,  does  he  yet  live  ?" 
said  the  Queen,  pallid  as  death,  while 
she  awaited  his  answer. 

"  I  left  Count  Guy  alive  and  well." 

**  But  not  dishonoured  ? — say  only 
he  is  not  dishonoured — sav  that  ne  has 
not  fled  from  the  battle-field! "  cried  the 
Queen,  impetuously. 

"The  honour  of  Count  Guy  of 
Lusignan  is  untarnished,"  rejoined 
Ibelm.  "  He  proved  himself  a  gallant 
soldier,  though  he  is  now  a  prisoner  to 
Saladin.  None  have  ever  impeached 
his  personal  prowess ;  though  nis  ene- 
mies accuse  nim  of  having  contributed 
to  this  fatal  defeat  by  his  want  of  capa- 
city for  command.  I  do  not  believe 
these  imputations.  No  man  could 
combat  successfully  against  concealed 
traitors  in  the  camp,  and  with  such  the 
Count  de  Lusignan  had  to  deal." 

"Thank  God!  thank  God  I  he  is 
still  my  noble  Lusignan  1"  said  Sybilla, 
fervently,  "  But  speak,  Ibelm ;  I 
would  hear  full  particulars  of  the 
fight." 

"  As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,"  resumed  the  Sieur  deBalean, 
"we  perceived  the  Saracen  chivalry 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  upon  the 

?lain.  The  green  standard  of  the 
^rophet  announced  that  the  enemy 
was  led  by  Saladin  in  person.  Our 
forces  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
thirst,  for  we  bad  found  the  wells  choked 
up  and  the  cisterns  broken  on  our 
march.  Count  Gay  advised  a  move- 
ment  which  would  have  given  us  the 
command  of  a  rivulet  flowing  at  an 
hour's  march  on  our  right,  and  would 
have  enabled  us  to  give  battle  refreshed, 
and  at  an  advantage.  From  this  ad- 
vice the  Count  of  Tripoli  dissented, 
adding  taunts  which  I  do  not  now  care 
to  repeat.  The  result  of  an  unseemly 
altercation  was,  that  we  hurriedly  pre- 
pared for  immediate  battle.  Count 
Guy  led  the  centre ;  the  military  Or- 
ders  were  on  the  right ;  Raymond  of 
of  Tripoli  and  his  Prankish  lances  on 
the  left.  Base  and  dishonoured  traitor  1 
scarcely  was  the  battle  joined,  when  he 
withdrew  his  force  an  arrow-flight  to 
the  tore,  and  throughout  the  engage- 
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ment  remained  an  inactive  spectator 
of  the  conflict." 

^"  Despicable  villain  1 "  exclaimed  Sy- 
billa.  "Is  it  thus  a  knight  has  stooped 
to  avenge  himself  for  the  scorn  of  a 
woman  1  But  proceed — proceed  with 
the  battle,  Sir  Ibelin." 

"  Of  the  battle,  after  this  incident, 
I  scarce  can  speak,"  said  the  knij?ht^ 
"My  own  personal  adventures,  auer- 
wards,  prevented  my  noticing  the 
movements  of  the  armies." 

"  Oh,  tell  us  these  also  1"  cried  Mar. 
guerite,  while  the  Queen  cast  down 
ner  eyes  with  a  momentary  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  Wininglv,  kdy,"  said  Sir  Ibelin ; 
**  although  the  adventures  of  one  poor 
knight,  among  those  of  the  many  re- 
nowned warriors,  would  be  little  worth 
recounting,  were  it  not  that  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  cross  swords  with  a 
very  illustrious  antt^nist.  In  the 
thick  of  the  mileey  I  tound  myself  en- 
gaged with  a  Saracen  cavalier,  who 
pressed  me  so  eagerly  that,  in  a  move, 
ment  of  the  troops,  we  were  lefl  alone 
on  the  field.  While  thus  engaged, 
my  saddle-girths  flew  suddenly  asunder, 
and  I  was  at  my  opponent's  mercy* 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage, 
however,  the  Moslem  warrior  said  to 
me,  *  Sir,  take  thy  life — Saladin  shares 
not  the  honours  of  his  conquests  with 
a  traitor  groom.'  One  glance  sufficed 
to  assure  me  that  my  magnanimous 
adversary  was  the  Sultan;  and  another, 
that  I  had  been,  indeed,  traitorously 
practised  on,  not  by  my  own  squire, 
out  by  false  Hugh  of  Acre,  the  squire 
of  the  Grand  Master,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  tightening  my  girths,  bad 
cut  them  well  nigh  through  with  his 
dagger,  just  before  the  charge  was 
sounded  1" 

"  How  !"  stammered  Sybilla,  "  you 
would  not  hint,  Sir  Ibelin,  that  the 
Grand  Master " 

**  I  know  not  how  I  have  incurred 
the  hostility  cither  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter (of  his  base  squire  I  make  no  ac- 
count), or  of  Sir  fienaud  of  Chatillon," 
replied  the  knight,  kindling  with  emo- 
tion as  he  spoke,  "but  the  events 
which  followed  on  the  field  of  Tiberias 
have  shown  me  that  they  are  both  my 
deadly  enemies." 

The  Queen  sat,  pale,  trembling,  and 
silent. 

<*  Scarce  had  I  dismounted,"  con. 
tinned  Sir  Ibelin,  '*and,  after  my 
courtesy  to  my  generous  antagonist, 
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had  turned  to  lead  my  horse  from  the 
fieldy  when  the  Count  of  Chatillon  and 
the  Grand  Master,  accompanied  by  a 
throng  of  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
retreating  before  a  charge  of  the  Sara- 
cens, galloped  past.  I  saw  Sir  Rcnaud 
mark  me,  and  point  me  out  to  the 
Grand  Master — ^then  detach  himself 
from  his  side,  and  spur  towards  me. 
Believing  that  he  came  to  my  rescue,  I 
would  have  met  him  with  open  arms ; 
but  with  a  iurious  countenance,  and 
exclaiming,  '  What,  villain,  only  un- 
horsed !'  he  struck  me,  defenceless  as 
I  was,  to  the  earth,  and  I  knew  no 
more  till,  after  a  long  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness, I  found  myself  extended  on 
a  couch  in  the  tent  of  Saladin.  My 
magnanimous  adversary  himself  waA by 
my  side.  He  held  to  my  parched  lips 
a  cup  of  delicious  sherbet.  The  cool 
draught  revived  me,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  sit  up  and  look  around.  As  I  looked, 
the  clash  of  armour  was  heard,  and 
a  body  of  Infidels  entered  the  tent, 
bringing  with  them  two  prisoners. 
One  was  the  Sieur  de  Chatulon — the 
other,  Count  Guy  de  Lusignan." 

*'  My  dear  lord  I"  exclaimed  Sybilla, 
passionately. 

''  Both  seemed  exhausted*  but  over- 
come more  by  the  sultry  atmosphere 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  recent  combat 
than  by  any  wounds  they  had  received. 
Saladin  turned  from  me  to  greet  the 
new  comers.  His  thoughtful  courtesy 
was  exhibited  in  the  gracious  manner 
in  which  he  addressed  the  Count  de 
Lusignan.  He  rather  seemed  to  render 
homage  to  his  captive  than  to  be  his 
victor.  He  motioned  to  the  attendants 
to  brin^  cooling  fruits,  and  pouring 
out  with  his  own  hands  a  cup  of  the 
iced  and  sparkling  beverage  which  had 
been  so  refreshing  to  me,  handed  it  to 
the  Count.  Count  Guy  was  about  to 
quaff  the  longed-for  draught,  but  at  the 
moment  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  ho 
paused,  and  presented  it  to  his  fellow- 
prisoner— 

"'You  arc  still  more  exhausted 
than  I,  noble  Chatillon,'  he  said. 
•You  must  drink  first.* 

''  *Not  so,'  interposed  Saladin,  his 
countenance  darkening  terribly  as  he 
spoke;  'this  miscreant  assnssm  eats 
not  nor  drinks  in  my  tent.  Let  him, 
if  he  will,  confess  that  there  is  no  God 
but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet.  The  turban  shall  alone 
protect  his  head  from  vengeance 
lor  the  coward  crime  I  this  dav  saw 


him  attempt  against  a  companion  in 
arms.* 

«The  Sieur  de  Chatillon  replied 
like  a  brave  knight.  He  was  my  ene- 
my, yet  shall  I  do  no  wrong  to  his 
memory — 

'• '  I  scorn  thy  false  prophet,  and 
shall  die  as  I  have  lived,  an  unworthy 
soldier  of  the  cross  of ' 

**  Before  the  sentence  was  completed, 
his  head  rolled  in  the  dust,  struck  off 
by  an  attendant,  at  a  mute  nod  from 
tuc  Sultan.  Observing  our  looks  of 
horror  and  dismay,  Saladin  then  said— 
•"This  wretch  was  not  worthy  to 
live ;  for  a  bribe  he  would  assassmate 
his  comrade  in  arms,  and  for  a  bribe  he 
would  have  betrayed  thee,*  turning  to 
the  Count  de  Lusignan,  '  and  thy  en- 
tire army  into  my  hands.  But  know 
that  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
disdains  to  vanquish  his  foes  by  trea* 
chery:  he  would  triumph  only  by  dint 
of  arms  in  a  fur  field.  And  now. 
Count  de  Lusignan,'  he  continued,  in 
a  soflened  tone,  '  I  must  remove  thee 
in  honourable  captivity  to  Damascnv, 
while  I  lead  my  victorious  forces  to  the 
siece  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  meantime, 
I  shall  send  by  the  hands  of  this  voung 
knight  to  offer  its  inhabitants  Uber^ 
terms  of  capitulation.  Sieur  de  Ba- 
lean,*  he  then  said,  addressing  me,  'thou 
art  free.  Two  squires  shall  be  in  at- 
tendance to  escort  thee.  Make  what 
speed  you  may,  otherwise  I  may  reach 
tne  devoted  city  before  you.  Tell  its 
garrison  that  Saladin  has  sworn  never 
to  pause  until  the  mucxzin  call  the  faith- 
ful to  worship  from  every  tower  and 
church  top  of  Jerusalem ;  but  that  he 
permits  its  inhabitants  to  evacuate 
the  city,  taking  with  them  all  their 
property  and  viuuables ;  and  in  return 
for  their  peaceful  surrender  will  gua- 
rantee them,  at  all  times,  free  ac<»88,  as 
pilgrims,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.* 

•'  •  Sultan  of  the  Saracens,*  I  said,  'am 
I  to  consider  myself  free  to  advise,  and, 
if  need  be,  to  organise  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  City?* 

•* '  Saladin,*  he  replied,  *  does  not 
grant  his  favours  conditionally :  you 
are  free  to  act  and  to  advise  as  you 
deem  best.  Say  to  the  citizens,  how- 
ever, that  their  King  is  captive ;  the 
military  orders  all  but  annihilated ;  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  dead  on 
the  field — he  of  the  Hospitallers  in 
chains  ;  and  Raymond  of  Tripoli  fled 
to  hide  his  shame  in  his  castle  by  the 
sea,  far  from  reach  of  any  cry  for  aid 
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from  Sion.  Add  also,  thut  I  shall  be 
at  their  gates,  at  the  head  of  troops 
flushed  with  recent  victory,  long  before 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Tiberias  can 
reach  Europe,  or  any  succour  arrive 
from  Christendom,  clay  further,  that 
I  shall  be  a  ruthless  conqueror  idiould 
they  attempt  resistance.  And  now, 
farewell  r  He  placed  his  signet  as  a 
safe  conduct  in  my  hand,  and,  ere  I 
could  do  more  than  cast  a  glance  of 
recognition  towards  the  Count  of  Lu- 
signan,  I  was  hurried  from  his  presence, 
and  am  now  here  to  know  your  plea* 
sure,  gracious  sovereign.  Shall  we  or 
not  defend  Jerusalem  in  this  ei^tre. 
mity  ?" 

Sybilla,  who  bad  contended  with 
varying  emotions  as  Sir  Ibeltn*s  tale 
proceeded,  put  her  hands  to  her  tem« 
pies,  and  fat  a  diort  space  sat  silent ; 
then  rising,  she  glanced  from  the  piu 
lace  windows  over  Uie  objects  sacred  to 
so  many  exalted  recollections,  that  lay 
below, — ^the  Temple,  the  Street  of  Sor- 
row,  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
covering  the  Mount  of  Calvaiy,  and 
the  very  tomb  from  which  Christ  rose 
redeemmg  mankind  from  sin  and  death: 
her  eyes  filled,  her  form  dilated. 

'<  Abandon  thee,  Jcrusabm  !"she  ex- 
claimed, passionately;  ''no,  no,  wicked 
as  I  have  been,  I  majr  at  least  atone  for 
my  ofifences  by  findmg  a  grave  amid 
thy  ruins  I  Sir  Ibelin  de  Balean  to  yon 
we  entrust  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
City.  Here,  take  the  pennon  and  ba- 
ton of  Count  Raymond,  our  late  mar- 
shal. May  they  now  be  borne  by 
worthier  hands,  and  may  God  prosper 
you  in  his  own  good  cause.  And  to  you 
Marguerite,  my  wronged,  my  gentle 
Marguerite,"  she  cried,  passionately 
embracing  the  young  maiden,  *'  to  you, 
whom  Heaven  has  saved  from  sorrows 
so  uni))erited»  we  entrust  the  task  to 
encourage  your  own  good  knight  in 
saving  us  dl  for  long  days  of  future 
happiness,  if  it  sb^l  please  (rod  to 
bless  bis  efforts  in  this  service  with 
soccesfi." 


A  few  weeks  aflber  the  fatal  battle 
of  Tiberias,  Saladin  in  person  appear, 
ed  before  the  beleaguered  ctt^.  Sir 
Ibelin  had  spared  no  exertions  to 
place  it  in  a  posture  of  defence.  His 
enthusiasm  hod  eommunicated  itself 
to  all  classes  of  the  citizens ;  and  on 
the  first  assault  of  the  besieoers  they 
were  vigorously  repulsed,     ujny  aflcr 


day  Queen  Sybilla  and  her  ladies 
appeared  on  the  ramparts,  to  encou<- 
rage  the  defenders  by  their  presence; 
but  no  enthusiasm  could  repel  the  slow 
but  sure  operations  of  the  besiegers'  en- 
gines,  ana  more  than  one  formidable 
breach  already  gaped  in  the  outer  ram- 
part. Ibelin  foresaw  that  an  assault, 
which  must  be  successful,  was  inevi- 
table. 

In  tliis  disastrous  crisis  Ibelin  sought 
an  interview  with  Marguerite  deViennc. 
Mournfully  and  sadly  he  encircled  her 
in  his  arms. 

**  Dearest  and  only  beloved,"  he  said 
to  her,  **  we  meet  now  ioT  the  last  time. 
When  the  shades  of  evening  gather 
around  us»  I  must  leave  you  to  head 
a  sally  from  which  few  will  return. 
There  is  no  hope  of  siiccess.  Grod,  for 
our  sins,  has  hid  his  fiice  from  his  inhe* 
ritance ;  but  we  must  not  fall  inglo- 
riously.  If  we  difij  we  die  fighting  for 
the  tomb  of  our  Savbur,  and  our  bones 
will  repose  in  that  hallowed  ground 
which  lie  trod  whila  on  earth ;  where 
He  also  died  and  was  buried,  and  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  as  we,  too,  shall 
do.  My  doom  is  therefore  an  enviable 
one,  and  I  sigh  not  for  it ;  but  oh  I  my 
Marguerite,  you  will  be  left,  a  prey  to 
ruth&ss  man.  Captivity,  or  a  destiny 
far  worse  than  death*  may  await  yon. 
Now,  indeed,  I  am  almost  unmanned ; 
now  I  am  forced  to  shudder,  and  almost 
to  weep." 

''Speak  not  so  mournfully,"  said 
Marguerite;  ''Saladin,  who  has  once 
spared  your  life,  may  again  do  so,  or 
admit  you  to  ransom,  and  I,  my  Ibelin, 
if  I  have  neither  skill  nor  strength  to  lud 
you,  have  wealth  that  might  ransom  a 
monarch  at  your  command.  Yes,  we 
shall  return  to  our  own  sunny  Pauphine 
when  this  impending  conmct  is  over. 
Then  no  bar  will  exist  to  impede 
our  union:  my  guardian's  death  has 
freed  me  from  his  authority,  and  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fulfil  those  vows  plighted 
to  you  befi)re  your  departure  for  the 
East,  with  the  consent  of  my  dear,  lost 
parents.  My  possessions  in  France  are 
enfficientlv  ample ;  there  we  shall  pass 
Ihe  rest  of  our  lives,  in  our  good  casde, 
and  among  our  fiiithful  feudatories  of 
Bois-Vienne." 

"  God  grant  it  1  my  Marguerite— 
though  I  dare  not  cheri^  such  sanguine 
and  too  blissful  expectations.  May  He 
who  is  the  Father  of  the  mourner  be  thy 
comforter  in  coming  trials.  May  Hie 
watch  over  and  shield  thy  unprotected 
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youth  and  innocence  from  every  evil. 
One  fond  kiss,  dearest,  and  then  we 

Eart — ^but  to  be  re-united — ^if  not  here, 
ereafter.  I  must  now  leave  you,  to 
organise  our  movements  for  the  night. 
Meanwhile  I  would  that  you,  our  gra- 
cious Queen,  and  all  the  women  of  the 
city,  should  presently  repair  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there 
to  beseech  Grod  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  It  is  the  only  place  of  se- 
curity where  you  can  pass  this  eventful 
nigh^  while  the  city  will  be  deserted 
by  its  defenders.  To-night  old  men 
and  children  alone  will  remain  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 


As  the  evening  approached,  a  mourn- 
ful procession  passed  down  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  It  was  headed  by  Queen 
SybUla.  With  heads  bowed,  and  bands 
cuisped  in  fervent  supplication,  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  incapable 
themselves  of  bearing  arms  repaired 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  remains  of  the  garrison,  joined  by 
all  the  male  citizens  who  were  fit  for 
warlike  service,  assembled  under  cover 
of  the  walls,  and  prepared,  in  silence, 
fortheir  last  sally.  At  midnight  the  de- 
voted warrior  band  marcned  forth 
silently,  but  with  resolute  steps  through 
the  ^te  of  David. 

Night  closed  in  with  unwonted  dark- 
ness. The  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der was  heard,  and  soon  a  storm — ter- 
rific, because  in  that  climate  unwont- 
ed— raged  over  the  dome  which  now 
sheltered  the  whole  female  Christian 
population. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
was  dimly  lighted,  except  at  the  high 
altar,  where  Heraclius  liimself  sto<^, 
arrayed  in  his  full  pontificals.  Near 
him  knelt  the  Queen,  and  by  her  side 
Marguerite  de  Yienne.  A  high- 
wrought  yet  calm  excitement  charac- 
terise this  voung  girl,  generally  so 
timid  and  dependent.  Now,  while 
moans  and  audible  sobs  interrupted 
the  sacred  service,  she  and  the  Queen 
alone  responded,  without  fidtering,  to 
ihe  petitions  of  the  Patriarch — 

'*  Help,  Lord,  for  our  strength 
f^leth." 

«*  Will  the  Lord  cast  off  for  ever  ? 
and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more?*' 

**  Oh  God  thou  hast  cast  us  off,  thou 
hast  scattered  us,  thou  hi^t  been  dis- 
pleased; oh  turn  thyself  to  us  again.* 


"  Wilt  not  thou,  oh  God,  who  hast 
cast  us  off;  wilt  not  thou,  oh  God,  go 
forth  with  our  hosts  ?" 

'*  Oh  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into 
thine  inheritance ;  thy  holy  temple 
have  they  defiled;  they  have  laid 
Jerusalem  on  heaps." 

'*  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants 
have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven ;  the  flesh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth.'* 

''Their  blood  have  they  shed  like 
water  round  about  Jerusalem,  and 
there  was  none  to  bury  them." 

"  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our 
neighbours,  a  scorn  ana  derision  to 
them  that  are  round  about  us." 

'•  How  long.  Lord  ?  Wilt  thou  be 
angry  for  ever  ?  ShaU  thy  jealousy 
bum  like  fire  ?" 

**  Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  hea- 
then that  have  not  known  thee,  and 
upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called 
upon  thy  name." 

«  For  they  have  dishonoured  Jacob, 
and  laid  waste  his  dwelling-place." 

The  roll  of  the  thunder  edioed  their 
responses;  and  now,  more  dreadful  than 
the  thunder,  the  horrible  din  of  war 
began  to  be  heard.  The  crash  and 
clamour  momentarily  sounded  louder ; 
still  the  litany  proceeded — 

''  O  remember  not  against  us  our 
former  iniquities ;  let  thy  tender  mer- 
cies speeduy  prevent  us,  for  we  are 
brouffntvery  low." 

"  Help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation, 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  deliver 
us  for  thy  name's  sake." 

Alas  I  in  the  midst  of  their  suppli- 
cations the  beneeers  and  besieged 
together  entered  Sie  city  gates,  the 
latter  borne  backwards  by  the  over- 
whelming masses  of  the  foe.  Still  the 
Christians  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  and  at  last  gained  the  Church, 
whose  walls  now  enclosed  all  that  the 
world  contained  worth  their  defending. 
Here  they  fought  indeed  with  despe- 
ration  for  the  memorials  of  their  re- 
ligion, for  their  own  lives,  and  the 
honour  of  their  wives  and  children. 

After  raging  furiously  till  near  dawn 
of  day,  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  tem- 
poranr  advantage  for  the  Christians, 
and  the  attacking  force  fell  back  beyond 
the  inner  wall.  Sir  Ibelin  had  sought 
a  moment's  breathing  space  in  the  porch 
of  the  Sepulchre,  when  a  message  came 
from  the  Queen  urgently  entreating 
his  attendance  within  Uie  camp.  Making 
his  way  through  the  throng  of  women. 
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he  reached  the  steps  of  the  altar  where 
Sybilla  stood,  holding  Marguerite  de 
Vienne  by  the  hand.  *'  Dear  and  noble 
sir,'*  said  the  Queen,  '*  I  have  sent  for 
you  that  I  may  now  bestow  the  last 
and  only  gift  that  the  world  can  con- 
fer;"  and  she  placed  the  hand  of  her 
ward  in  his.  Sir  Ibelin  knelt,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  the  weeping  matrons 
and  maidens  of  Jerusalem,  the  vows 
were  pronounced  and  the  benediction 
^ven  which  united  him  for  ever  with 
the  lady  of  his  love.  Day  broke  as 
the  hurried  ceremony  was  ended,  and 
the  good  knisht,  like  a  faithfid  soldier, 
returned  to  his  post  to  do  battle  for 
his  own  wedded  wife  as  well  as  for 
those  of  his  fellow-dtizens.  In  the 
porch  he  was  met  by  the  welcome  sight 
of  a  flag  of  truce  from  Saladin ;  anotner 

fiance  at  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
foslem  troops,  b^rwhom  every  avenue 
was  occupied,  satisfied  him  that  there 
remained  no  resource  but  submission 
to  the  Sultan's  terms,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  mag- 
nanimous victor  were  unexpectedly 
favourable.  The  lives  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  to  be  spared,  and 
permission  granted  to  evacuate  the 
city  on  payment  of  a  moderate  ran- 
som ;  ten  pieces  of  gold  for  each  man, 
half  that  sum  for  each  woman,  and 
one  talent  for  every  child :  those  un- 
able to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  to 
remain  in  captivity.  The  only  ex- 
ception made  to  this  general  amnesty 
was  the  Christian  commander. 

*'  I  accept  the  terms,"  said  Sir  Ibelin, 
''announce  to  the  Patriarch,  to  the 
Queen,  and  to  their  companions,  that 
they  may  come  forth  in  safety." 


Saladin  sat  in  the  gate  of  Joppa 
while  the  weeping  procession  passed 
before  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
and  mournful  spectacle.  Women,  with 
wild  looks  and  oishevelled  hair,  severed 
firom  the  children  whose  ransom  they 
were  unable  to  discharge ;  widows  torn 
from  the  corpses  of  their  murdered 
lords ;  gallant  knights,  feeble  and  tot- 
tering under  their  wounds,  filed  past 
with  slow,  reluctant  steps,  all  loudly 
bcwailuig,  as  their  chiefest  calamity,  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  City,  purchased  so 
recently  at  the  cost  of  their  blood  and 
treasure.  These  pilgrims  from  every 
fiUxte  in  Christendom,  who  had  for- 


saken country,  and  friends,  and  home, 
for  this  land  of  their  devout  affections, 
passed  for  ever  from  the  gate  of  the 
beloved  city.  Jerusalem,  sanctified  by 
so  many  touching  recollections,  the 
scene  of  their  recent  glorious  achieve- 
ments,  was  scarcely  less  dear  to  them 
than  to  the  Israelites  of  old ;  and  with 
no  less  deep  and  pious  enthusiasm  these 
hapless  Christian  exiles  might  ex« 
claim — "If  1  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tonsue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  1  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy." 

Queen  Sybilla  and  Marguerite  were 
the  last  in  this  dismal  procession.  As 
they  neared  the  gate  of  the  city  they 
exchanged  a  fond  embrace.  They  were 
now  about  to  part— Sybilla  to  proceed 
to  rejoin  Count  Guy  of  Lusignan,  who 
had  been  released  from  his  prison  at 
Damascus;  Marguerite  to  return  to 
share  whatever  fate  might  befall  her 
lord. 

''Wherefore  dost  thou  turn  back, 
damsel?"  demanded  Saladin.  ''The 
path  of  safety  for  such  as  thou  is  to- 
wards Joppa  and  the  sea." 

*'  This,"  replied  Marguerite,  meekly, 
*'  is  the  path  of  duty." 

"  What !"  said  Saladin—*'  art  thou 
too  poor  to  pay  thy  ransom  ?" 

"  j^  riches  could  ransom  me,  mighty 
king,  the  wealth  of  the  fairest  fief  in 
France  were  at  my  disposal." 

"Get  thee  gone,  tnen,  and  enjoy 
thy  rich  fief  in  thine  own  coimtry  in 
peace,"  said  Saladin. 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Sybilla, 
returning,  and  casting  herself  in  a  flood 
of  tears  at  the  Sultan's  feet,  "what 
riches  can  purchase  the  love  of  such  a 
husband  as  you  ask  this  noble  lady  to 
leave  behind  her  ?" 

"  If  her  lord  be  sick  or  wounded, 
have  ye  not  mules  and  litters?  Be- 
ware how  you  remain,  for  the  servants 
of  the  prophet  are  fieroe  from  this  ma- 
lignant resistance  of  ^our  commander.'* 

"  Alas,  alas  1"  it  is  he  himself  who 
is  her  lord,  and  to  whom  she  has  been 
but  this  woeful  morning  wedded." 

"This  damsel  wedded  to  the  nus- 
creant,  and  his  own  countess  still  liv- 
ing I"  exclaimed  Saladin,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment.  "  Nay,  then,  the  Chris- 
tians need  jio  longer  reproach  us  with 
our  plurality  of  wives." 

"  Aly  lord,"  said  Marguerite,  "Sir 
Ibelin  de  Balean  is  a  faiuful  and  pure 
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knighty  and  woald  not  hare  pledged  to 
m»the  hand  belonging  to  another." 

''I  speak  not  of  Sir  Ibelin  deBalean/' 
replied  the  Sultan,  ''but  of  the  wretched 
and  wicked  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  who« 
after  deserting  his  own  liege  king  on 
the  field  of  Tiberias,  has  here  thrown 
liimself,  in  I  know  not  what  spirit  of 
double  treason,  into  your  unhappy  city  j 
and  if  this  lady  have  wedded  mm,  as 
you  say,  this  momingi  I  grieve  for  her, 
for  she  and  another  shidl  be  widows 
before  noon." 

''  Noble  king,  send  fot  the  Christian 
commander,"  cried  Sybilla;  ''we  have 
had  no  commander  here  but  the  Sietir 
de  Balean.  Baymond  of  Tripoli  has 
indeed  deserted  hiB  king,  his  country, 
his  city,  and  his  God ;  where  he  has 
hidden  his  dishonoured  head  we  know 
not.  B  u  t  let  the  Chriitian  commander 
be  brought  forth:  it  will  not  be  the 
first  time  he  has  experienced  the  gene- 
rosity of  Saladin." 

At  this  moment  a  courier  spurred  up 
to  the  gate. 

«'  CofflmaAder  of  the  Faithful,"  he 


cried,  "we  have  been  deceived:  the 
castle  of  Tripoli  is  not  deserted ;  Cotmt 
Raymond  still  holds  it  with  a  force  of 
a  thousand  infidels." 

"  Whatl—and  is  the  traitor  of  Tri. 
poli  not  within  your  walls,  and  was 
this  brave  defence  made  by  this  young 
knight?"  cried  Saladin,  as  Sir  Ibelin 
was  brought  into  his  presence*  "  Va- 
liant sir,  your  features  recall  to  my 
memory  all  that  happened  in  an  en- 
counter  on  the  field  of  Tiberias  and  in 
my  tent  at  Nazareth.  You  have  used 
the  freedom  I  gave  yon,  like  a  brave 
warrior,  to  defend  the  ci^  entrusted  to 
your  care.  But  rumour  gave  it  out 
that  those  valiant  sorties  were  headed 
by  a  traitor,  with  whom  forsive  me  for 
having  confounded  your  honourable 
name.  Go! — ^you  are  firee  firom  my 
chains  at  least:  let  this  lovely  and 
fiuthful  lady  henceforward  be  your  only 
gaoler." 

So  saying,  Saladin  joined  the  hands 
of  Ibelin  and  Marguerite*  and  the  piU 
grim  procession,  now  complete,  moved 
onward  in  sorrow  and  joy. 


MAtBICfi  TX£RKAr,  Tfi£  BOLDlfiB  O^  FOfittJKE. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


OVE  ALtlSS. 


I  SAVE  Spent  pleasanter,  but  I  greatly 
doubt  if  I  ever  knew  busier  days,  than 
those  I  passed  at  the  Bishop's  Palace 
at  Killafa;  and  now,  as  I  look  back 
upon  the  event,  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing that  we  could  seriously  have  played 
out  a  farce  so  fuU  of  absurdity  and 
nonsense  !  There  was  a  gross  mock, 
ely  of  all  the  usages  of  war,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  serious  inte- 
x«sts  at  stake,  would  have  been  highly 
laiighable  and  amusing. 

Whether  it  was  the  important  func- 
tions of  civil  ffovemment,  the  details 
of  police  regulation,  the  imposition  of 
contributions,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, or  the  arming  of  the  volunteers, 
all  was  done  with  a  pretentious  affec- 
tation of  order  that  was  extremely  lu- 
dicrous. The  very  institutions  which 
were  laughingly  agreed  at  over  night, 
as  the  wine  went  briskly  round,  were 
solemnly  ratified  in  the  morning,  and, 


still  more  strange,  aj)parently  believed 
in  by  those  whose  mgenuity  devised 
them;  and  thus  the  "mshDircctoiy," 
as  we  styled  the  imaginary  govern- 
ment, the  National  Treasury,  the  Pen- 
sion Fund,  were  talked  of  with  all 
the  seriousness  of  facts  1  As  to  the 
Commissariat,  to  which  I  was  for  the 
time  attached,  we  never  ceased  writ- 
ing receipts  and  acknowledgments  for 
stores  and  munitions  of  war,  all  of 
which  were  to  be  honourably  acquitted 
by  the  Treasury  of  the  Irish  Republi($. 
No  people  could  have  better  fallen 
in  witn  the  humour  of  this  delusion 
than  the  Irish.  They  seemed  to  believe 
everything,  and  yet  there  was  a  reck- 
less, headE)ng  inuiflerence  about  them 
which  appeared  to  say,  that  they  were 
e(jually  prepared  for  any  turn  wrtune 
might  take,  and  if  the  worst  should  hap- 
pen, they  would  never  reproach  us  for 
daving  misled  them,     Tne  real  truth 
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was — ^bufc  we  only  learned  it  too  late — 
all  those  who  joined  us  were  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  ^at  cause  of  Irish  in- 
dependence ;  their  thoughts  never  rose 
above  a  row  and  a  pillage.  It  was  to 
be  a  season  of  sack^  plunder,  and  out- 
rage,  but  nothing  morel  That  such 
were  the  generd  sentiments  of  the 
volunteers,  I  believe  none  will  dis- 
pute. We,  however,  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  people  and  their  language,  inter, 
preted  all  the  harum-scarum  wildness 
we  saw  as  the  buoyant  temperament 
of  a  high-EPpirited  nation,  wno,  after 
centuries  of  degradation  and  ill-usage> 
saw  the  dawning  of  liberty  at  last. 

Had  we  possessed  any  real  know, 
ledge  of  the  country,  we  should  at  once 
have  seen,  that  of  those  who  joined  us 
none  were  men  of  any  influence  or 
station.  If,  now  and  then,  a  man  of 
any  name  strayed  into  the  camp,  he 
was  sure  to  be  one  whose  misconduct 
or  bad  character  had  driven  him  from 
associating  with  his  eauals;  and,  even 
of  the  peasantry,  our  rollowers  were  of 
the  very  lowest  order.  Whether  Grene- 
ral  Humbert  was  the  first  to  notice  the 
£ict,  I  know  not ;  but  Gharost,  I  am 
certain,  remarked  it,  and  even  thus 
early  predicted  the  utter  failure  of  the 
expedition. 

I  must  confess  the  "volunteers"  were 
the  least  imposing  of  allies  I  I  think  I 
have  the  whole  scene  before  my  e^es 
this  moment,  as  I  saw  it  each  mommg 
in  the  Palace  garden. 

The  enclosure,  which,  more  orchard 
than  garden,  occupied  a  space  of  a 
couple  of  acres,  was  the  head  quarters 
of  Colonel  Charost;  and  here,  in  a 
pavilion  formerly  dedicated  to  hoes, 
rakes,  rolling-stones,  and  garden  tools, 
we  were  now  established  to  the  num. 
ber  of  fourteen.  As  the  space  beneath 
the  roof  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
Colonel's  personal  use,  the  officers  of 
his  staff  occupied  convenient  spots  in  the 
vicinity.  My  station  was  under  a  large 
damson  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  afford, 
ed  me,  more  than  once,  the  only  meal 
I  tasted  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night;  not,  I  must  say,  from  any  lack  of 
provisions,  for  the  JPalace  abounded 
with  every  requisite  of  the  table,  but 
that,  such  was  the  pressure  of  business, 
we  were  not  able  to  leave  off  work 
even  for  half-an-hour  during  the  day. 

A  subaltern's  euard  of  grenadiers, 
divided  into  smafi  parties,  did  duty 
in  the  garden;  and  it  was  striking 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  these 


bronzed  and  war-worn  figures  and  the 
reckless,  tatterdemalion  host  around  us. 
Never  was  seen  such  a  scare-crow  set! 
Wild-lookins,  rasged  wretches,  their 
lonff,  lank  hair  hanging  down  their 
necKS  and  shoulders,  usuiJly  bare* 
footed,  and  with  every  sign  oi  starva- 
tion in  their  features;  they  stood 
in  groups  and  knots,  ffesticulating, 
screaming,  hurraing,  and  singing,  m 
all  the  exuberance  of  a  joy  tibat  caught 
some,  at  least,  of  its  inspiration  fr^m 
whisky. 

It  was  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to 
keep  order  amongst  them;  even  the 
effort  to  make  them  defile  singly 
throuffh  the  gate  into  the  garden  was 
soon  round  impracticable,  without  the 
employment  of  a  decree  of  force  that 
our  adviser,  Kemgan,  pronounced 
would  be  injudicious.  Not  only  the 
men  made  their  way  in,  but  creat 
numbers  of  women,  and  even  chudren 
also;  and  there  they  were,  seated 
around  fires,  roasting  their  potatoes  in 
this  bivouac  fashion,  as  though  they  had 
deserted  hearth  and  home  to  follow  us. 

Such  was  the  avidity  to  get  arms of 

which  the  distribution  was  announced 
to  take  place  here — that  several  had 
scaled  the  wall  in  their  impatienoei  and 
as  they  were  more  or  less  in  drink,  some 
disastrous  accidents  were  momentarily 
occurring,  addine  the  cries  and  ex* 
damations  of  su&ring  to  the  ruder 
chorus  of  jov  and  revelry  that  went 
on  unceasingly. 

The  impression-^we  soon  saw  how 
absurd  it  was — ^the  impression  that  we 
should  do  nothing  that  might  hurt  the 
national  sensibilities,  but  concede  all 
to  the  exuberant  ardour  of  a  bold  peo- 
ple, eager  to  be  led  against  their  ene- 
mies, induced  us  to  submit  to  every 
imaginable  breach  of  order  and  dia. 
oiplme. 

'<  In  a  day  or  two,  they'll  be  like 
your  own  men ;  you'll  not  Imow  them 
from  a  battalion  of  the  line.  Those 
fellows  will  be  like  a  wall  under  fire." 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  assur- 
ances we  were  listening  to  idl  day, 
and  it  would  have  been  uke  treason  to 
the  cause  to  have  refused  them  cre- 
dence. 

Perhaps,  I  might  have  been  longer 
a  believer  in  this  theory,  had  I  not  per^ 
ceived  signs  of  a  deceptive  character  in 
these,  our  worthy  allies  ;  many  who, 
to  our  faces,  wore  nothing  but  looks  of 
gratitude  and  delight,  no  sooner  mixed 
with  their  fellows  than  their  down^ 
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cast  ffices  and  dogged  expression  be« 
trayed  some  inward  sense  of  disap* 
pointment. 

One  very  general  source  of  dissa- 
tisfaction arose  from  the  discovery, 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  pay  our 
allies  !  We  had  simply  come  to  arm 
and  lead  them,  to  shed  our  own  blood, 
and  pledge  our  fortunes  in  their  cause  ; 
but  we  certainly  had  brought  no  mi- 
litary chest  to  bribe  their  patriotism, 
nor  stimulate  their  nationality ;  and 
this,  I  soon  saw>  was  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. 

In  virtue  of  this  shameful  omission 
on  our  part,  they  deemed  the  only  re- 
source was  to  be  made  officers^  and 
thus  crowds  of  uneducated,  semi-ci- 
vilized vagabonds  were  every  hour 
assailing  us  with  their  claims  to  the 
epaulette.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
tnese,  I  remember  but  three  who  had 
ever  served  at  all ;  two  were  notorious 
drunkards,  and  the  third  a  confirmed 
madman,  fix)m  a  scalp  wound  he  had 
received  when  fighting  against  the 
Turks.  Many,  however,  boasted  high- 
sounding  names,  and  were,  at  least  so 
Kerrigan  said,  men  of  the  first  fami- 
lies  in  the  land. 

Our  General-in-Chief  saw  little  of 
them  while  at  KiUala,  his  principal 
intercourse  being  with  the  Bishop  and 
his  family ;  but  Colonel  Charost  soon 
learned  to  read  their  true  character, 
and  from  that  moment  conceived  the 
most  disastrous  issue  to  our  plans. 
The  most  trust-worthy  of  them  was  a 
certain  O'Donnell,  who,  alUiough  not 
a  soldier,  was  remarked  to  possess  a 
greater  infiuence  over  the  rabble  vo- 
lunteers than  any  of  the  others.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  the  half-squire 
class,  an  ardent  and  sincere  patriot, 
after  his  fashion ;  but  that  fashion,  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  partook  of  the 
character  of  class-hatred  and  religious 
animosity  than  the  features  of  a  great 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
He  took  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  his  countirmen^ 
and  made  no  secret  of  dedaring  it. 

"You  would  be  better  without  them 
altogether,"  said  he  one  day  to  Cha- 
rost ;  **  but  if  you  must  have  aUies, 
draw  them  up  in  line,  select  one-third 
of  the  best,  and  arm  tiiem." 

*'  And  the  rest  ?"  asked  Charost. 

«  Shoot  them,"  was  the  answer. 

This  conversation  is  on  record,  in- 
deed I  believe  there  is  yet  ono  witness 
Jiving  to  corrobornte  it. 


I  have  said  that  we  were  veiy  hard 
worked ;  but  I  must  fiun  acknowledge 
that  the  real  amount  of  business  done 
was  veiyinsi^ficantyso  many  were  the 
mistakes,  misconceptions,  and  inter- 
ruptions, not  to  speak  of  the  time  lost 
by  that  svstem  of  conciliation,  of  which 
I  have  already  made  mention.  In  our 
distribution  of  arms  there  was  little 
selection  practised  or  possible.  The 
process  was  a  brief  one,  but  it  might 
have  been  briefer. 

Thomas  Colooney,  of  Banmayroo» 
was  called,  and  not  usually  being  pre- 
sent, the  name  would  be  passed  on, 
from  post  to  post,  till  it  swelled  into  a 
geneitd  shout  of  Colooney. 

*'  Tom  Colooney,  you're  wanted  ; 
Tom,  run  for  it,  man,  there's  a  price 
bid  for  you  I  Here's  Mickey,  his  bro- 
ther, maybe  he'll  do  as  welL" 

And  so  on :  all  this  accompanied  by 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  a  running  fire 
of  jokes,  which,  being  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, was  lust  to  us. 

At  last  the  real  Colooney  was  found, 
maybe  eating  his  dinner  of  potatoes, 
maybe  discussing  his  poteen  with  a 
friend — sometimes  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic duties  of  wasmng  his  shirt  or 
his  small-clothes,  fitting  a  new  crown 
to  his  hat,  or  a  sole  to  his  brogues—^ 
whatever  his  occupation,  he  was  urffed 
forward  by  his  friends  and  the  puUic, 
with  many  a  push,  drive,  and  even  a 
kick,  into  our  presence,  where,  fit)m  the 
turmoil,  uproar,  and  confusion,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  fought  his  way  by  main 
force,  and  very  often,  indeed,  this  was 
literally  the  fact,  as  his  bleeding  nose, 
torn  coat,  and  bare  head  attested. 

"Thomas  Colooney— are  you  the 
man  ?"  asked  one  of  our  Irish  officers 
of  the  staff. 

"  Yis,  yer  honour,  I'm  that  same  1" 

"You've  come  here,  Colooney,  to 
ofier  yourself  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
cause  of  your  countnr?" 

Here  a  yell  of  "  L^land  for  everl" 
was  always  raised  by  the  bystanders, 
which  drowned  the  replv  in  its  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  examination  went  on:— 

*<  You'll  be  true  and  faithful  to  that 
cause  till  you  secure  for  your  country 
the  freedom  of  America  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France?  Eliss  the  cross. 
Are  you  used  to  firearms  ?" 

"Isn't  he?— maybe  not!  I'll  be 
bound  he  knows  a  musket  from  a 
mealy  pratie  1" 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  com- 
ments that  rang  on  all  sides,  so  that 
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the  modest  "  Yid,  sir/*  of  the  patriot 
was  completely  lost. 

"Load  that  gun^  Tom>"  said  the 
officer. 

Here  Colooney»  deeming  that  so 
simple  a  request  must  necessarily  be 
only  a  cover  for  something  underhand 
— a  little  deyer  surprise  or  so — takes 
up  the  piece  in  a  very  gingerly  man- 
ner, and  examines  it  all  round,  noticing 
that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover,  unusualnor  uncommon 
about  it. 

"  Load  that  gun,  I  say." 

Sharper  and  more  angrily  is  the 
command  ^iven  this  time. 

"  Yis,  sir,  immadiately.*' 

And  now  Tom  tries  the  barrel  with 
the  ramrod,  lest  there  should  be  al- 
ready  a  charge  there — a  piece  of  fore- 
thought that  is  sure  to  be  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  public,  not  the  less  so 
oecause  the  impatience  of  the  French 
officer,  is  nuJ^^g  itself  manifest  in 
various  ways. 

At  length  he  rams  down  the  car- 
tridge, and  returns  the  ramrod ;  which 
piece  of  adroitness,  if  done  with  a 
certain  air  of  display  and  flourish,  is 
unfailingly  saluted  oy  another  cheer. 
He  now  primes  and  cocks  the  piece, 
and  assumes  a  look  of  what  he  be* 
lieves  to  be  most  soldier-like  severity. 

As  he  stands  thus  for  scrutiny,  a 
rather  lively  debate  gets  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  Tom  bit  off  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  before  he  rammed  it 
down.  The  biters  and  anti-biters 
being  equally  divided,  the  discussion 
waxes  strong.  The  French  officers, 
eagerly  asking  what  may  be  the  dis- 

Euted  point,  laugh  very  heartily  on 
earing  it. 

'*ril  lay  ye  a  pint  of  sperlts  she 
won't  go  oC"  cries  one. 

'*  Done !  for  two  naggins,  if  he  pulls 
strong,"  rejoins  another. 

"  Devil  fear  the  same  gun,"  cries  a 
third;  "she  shot  Mr.  Soan  at  fifty 
paces,  and  killed  him  dead." 

"Tbn't  the  same  gun — ^that's  a 
Flinch  one — a  bran  new  one  1" 

"She  isn't." 

"She  is." 

"No,  she  isn't." 

"  Yes,  but  she  is." 

"  What  is't  you  say  ?" 

"  Hould  your  prate." 

"  Arrah,  teach  your  mother  to  feed 
ducks." 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks.  Keep  silence 
there.    Attention,  Colooney!" 


"Yis,  sir." 

"  Fire  I" 

"  What  at,  sir  ?"  asks  Tom,  taking 
an  amateur  glance  of  the  company, 
who  look  not  over  satisfied  at  his  scru- 
tiny. 

"  Fire  in  the  air  1" 

Bans  goes  the  piece,  and  a  yell  fol- 
lows uie  explosion,  while  cries  of 
"  Well  done,  Tom,"  "  Begorra,  if  a 
Protestant  got  that  1"  and  so  on,  greet 
the  p^ormance. 

"  Stand  by  Colooney  1"  and  the  vo- 
limteer  falls  back  to  make  way  for 
another  and  similar  exhibition,  occa- 
sionally varied  by  the  humour  or  the 
blunders  of  the  new  candidate. 

As  to  the  Treasury  orders,  as  we 
somewhat  ludicrously  styled  the  cheques 
upon  our  imaginary  bank,  the  scenes 
they  led  to  were  still  more  absurd  and 
complicated.  We  paid  liberally,  that 
is  to  say  in  promises,  for  everything, 
and  our  generosity  saved  us  a  fi;ood 
deal  of  time,  for  it  was  astoni^ins 
how  little  the  owners  disputed  our  sol- 
vency when  the  price  was  left  to  them- 
selves. But  the  rations  were  indeed 
the  most  difficult  matter  of  all;  it 
being  impossible  to  convince  our 
allies  of  the  fact  that  the  compact  was 
one  of  trust,  and  the  ration  was  not 
his  own,  to  dispose  of  in  any  manner 
that  might  seem  fit. 

"Sure  if  I  don't  like  to  ate  it— if  I 
haven't  an  appetite  for  it — ^if  I'd  rather 
have  a  pint  ot  sperits,or  a  flannel  waist- 
coat, or  a  pair  of  stockings,  than  a  piece 
of  mate,  what  harm  is  that  to  any 
one  ?" 

This  process  of  reasoning  was  much 
harder  of  answer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, and  even  when  replied  to,  ano« 
ther  difficulty  arose  in  its  place.  Un- 
accustomed to  flesh  diet,  when  they 
tasted  they  couldn't  refrain  from  it, 
and  the  whole  week's  rations  of  beef, 
amounting  to  eight  pounds,  were  fre- 
quently  consumed  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Such  instances  of  gormandising  were 
b^  no  means  unfrequent,  and  stranger 
still,  in  no  one  case,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
followed  by  any  ill  consequences. 

The  leaders  were  still  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  the  people.  Without 
military  knowledge  or  experience  of 
any  kind,  they  presumed  to  dictate  the 
plan  of  a  campaign  to  old  and  distin- 
guished officers,  like  Humbert  and  Se- 
razin,  and  when  overruled  by  argument 
or  ridicule,  invariably  fell  Imu^  upon 
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their  superior  knowledge  of  Ireland 
and  her  people,  a  defence  for  which, 
of  course,  we  were  quite  unprepared, 
and  unable  to  oppose  anything.  From 
these  and  similar  causes  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  our  labours  were  not 
light,  and  yet  somehow,  with  all  the 
vexations  and  difficulties  around  us, 
there  was  a  congenial  tone  of  levity, 
an  easy  recklessness,  and  a  careless 
freedom  in  the  Irish  character  that 
suited  us  well.  There  was  but  one  single 
point  whereupon  we  were  not  thoroughly 
together,  ana  this  was  relidon.  They 
were  a  nation  of  most  zedous  Catho* 
lies,  and  as  for  us  the  revolution  had 
not  left  the  vestige  of  a  belief  amongst 
iis. 

A  reconnaissance  in  Ballina,  meant 
rather  to  discover  the  strengtii  of  the 

garrison  than  of  the  place  itself, 
avine  shown  that  the  royal  forces 
were  mconsiderable  in  number,  and 
mostlymilitia,  General  Humbert  moved 
forwajrd  on  Sunday  morning,  the  26th, 
with  nine  hundred  men  of  our  own 
force,  and  about  three  thousand  **  vo- 
lunte^s,"  leaving  Colonel  Charostand 
his  staff,  with  two  companies  of  foot, 
at  KiUala,  to  protect  the  town>  and 


oi^anise  the  new  levies  as  they  were 
formed. 

We  saw  our  companions  defile  from 
the  town  with  heavy   hearts.      The 
small  body  of  real  soldiers    seemed. 
even  smaller  still  from  being  enveloped 
by  that  mass  of  peasants  who  aocom- 
panied  them,  and  who  marched  on  the 
flanks  or  in  the  rere,  promiscuoiisljr, 
without  discipline  or  order.    A  noisy^ 
half-drunken  rabble,   firing  off  their 
muskets  at  random,  and  yellmg,  as  they 
went,  in  savaee  glee  and  exultation. 
Our  sole  comfort  was  in  the  belief,  that* 
when  the  hour  of  combat  did  arri  ve»  thev 
would  fight  to  the  very  last.     Sncfa 
were  the  assurances  of  m&a  own  offi- 
cers, and  made  so  seriously  and  confi- 
dently, that  we  never  thought  of  mia* 
trusting  them. 

"  K  they  be  but  steady  nnder  fire," 
said  Charost,  ''a  month  will  make 
them  good  soldiers.  Omrs  is  an  easy 
drill,  and  soon  learned ;  but  I  own,"  he 
added,  **  they  do  not  give  me  thiB 
impression." 

Such  was  the  reflection  of  one  who 
watched  them  as  they  went  past,  and 
with  sorrow  we  saw  ourselves  concur- 
ring  in  the  sentiment. 
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Wb  were  all  occupied  with  our  drill 
at  day-break  on  tne  morning  of  the 
27th  of  August,  when  a  mounted  or- 
derly arrived  at  full  gallop,  with  news 
that  our  troops  were  in  motion  for 
Castlebar,  and  orders  for  us  imme- 
diately to  march  to  their  support,  leav- 
ing only  one  subaltern  and  twenty 
men  in  '*  the  Castle." 

The  worthy  Bishop  was  thunder- 
struck at  the  tidings.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  never  entertained  any 
grave  fears  of  our  ultimate  success ; 
still  he  saw  that  in  the  struggle,  brief 
as  it  might  be,  rapine,  mui^er,  and 
pillage  would  spread  over  the  country, 
and  that  crime  of  every  sort  would  be 
certain  to  prevail  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  anarchy. 

As  our  drums  were  beating  the 
"rally,"  he  entered  the  garden,  and 
with  hurried  steps  came  forward  to 
where  Colonel  Cnarost  was  standing, 
delivering  his  orders. 

*«  Good  day,  Mons.  TEveque,"  said 
the  colonel,    removing  his  hat,  and 


bowing  low.  **  Yon  see  us  in  a  mo- 
ment of  haste.  The  campaign  has 
opened,  and  we  are  about  to  m^H^." 

*'  Have  you  made  any  provision  for 
the  garrison  of  this  town.  Colonel?" 
said  the  Bishop,  in  terror.  '<  Yonr 
presence  alone  here  restrained  the  po« 
pulation  hitherto.  If  you  leave  us—-." 

''  We  shall  leave  you  a  strong  force 
of  our  faithful  allies,  sir,"  sud  Cmurost; 
<^  Irishmen  could  scarcely  desire  better 
defenders  than  their  countrymen." 

*'  You  forget.  Colonel,  that  some  of 
us  here  are  averse  to  this  cause,  but  as 
non-combatants,  lay  claim  to  protec- 
tion." 

"You  shall  have  it,  too,  Mons. 
I'Eveque;  we  leave  an  officer  and 
twenty  men." 

"An  officer  and  twenty  men  I" 
echoed  the  Bishop,  in  dismay. 

"  Quite  sufficient,  I  assure  you," 
said  Charost,  coldly ;  "  and  if  a  hair  of 
one  of  their  heads  be  injured  by  the 
populace,  trust  me,  sir,  that  we  shall 
take  a  terrible  vengeance." 
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'*Yoa  do  not  know  these  people^ 
Bir,  as  I  know  them/'  said  the  Bishop 
eagerly.  '<The  same  hour  that  yoa 
march  out,  will  the  town  of  Killala  be 
given  up  to  pillage.  As  for  your  re- 
tributlTe  justice>  1  may  be  pardoned 
for  not  ^ling  any  consolation  in  the 
pledge,  for  certes  neither  I  nor  mine 
will  live  to  witness  it." 

As  the  Bishop  was  speaking,  a  crowd 
of  volunteers,  some  in  uniform  and  all 
armed,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  of  colloquy;  and  although  un- 
derstanding  nothing  of  what  went  for- 
ward in  the  foreign  language,  seemed 
to  watch  the  expressions  of  the  speak* 
ers'  faces  with  a  most  keen  interest. 
To  look  at  the  eountenances  of  these 
fellows,  truly  one  would  not  have 
called  the  Bishop's  fears  exaggerated ; 
their  expression  was  that  of  demoniac 
passion  and  hatred. 

**  Look,  sir,"  said  the  Bishop,  turn- 
ing round,  and  facing  the  mob,  **  look 
at  the  men  to  whose  safeguard  you 
propose  to  leave  us." 

Charost  made  no  reply ;  but  making 
a  sign  for  the  Bishop  to  remam  where 
he  was,  re-entered  the  pavilion  has- 
tily. I  could  see  through  the  window 
that  he  was  reading  his  despatches  over 
a^ain,  and  evidently  taking  counsel 
with  himself  how  to  act.  l%e  deter- 
mination was  quickly  come  to. 
^  •*  Mons.  I'Eveque,"  said  he,  liiyinff 
his  hand  on  the  Bishop's  arm,  '*  I  find 
that  my  orders  admit  of  a  choice  on 
mj  part*  I  will,  therefore,  remain 
With  you  myself,  and  keep  a  sufficient 
force  of  my  own  men.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, however,  that  in  taking  this 
step  I  may  be  perilling  my  own  safety. 
You  will,  therefore,  consent  that  one 
of  your  sons  shall  accompany  the  force 
now  about  to  march,  as  a  hostage. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request  on 
my  part." 

**  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  Bishop, 
sadl^.     ••  When  do  they  leave  ?" 

"Within  half-an-hour,"  said  Cha- 
rost. 

The  Bishop,  bowing,  retraced  his 
steps  through  the  garden  back  to  the 
house.  Our  preparations  for  the  road 
were  by  this  time  far  advanced.  The 
command  said,  "Light  marching  or- 
der, and  no  rations;"  so  that  we  fore- 
saw that  there  was  sharp  work  before  us. 
Our  men — ^part  of  the  12th  demi.bri- 
gade,  and  a  half  company  of  grena- 
diers— ^were,  indeed,  ready  on  the  in< 
stant ;  but  the  Irish  were  not  so  easily 


equipped.  Many  had  strayed  into  the 
town ;  some,  early  as  it  was,  were  dead 
drunk;  and  not  a  few  had  mislaid  their 
arms  or  their  ammunition,  secretly  pre- 
ferring the  chance  of  a  foray  of  tlieir 
own  to  the  prospect  of  a  regular  en- 
gagement with  the  royalist  troops. 

Our  force  waa  stiU  a  considerable 
one,  numbering  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  about  eighty  of  our 
men..  By  seven  o'clock  we  were  under 
inarch,  and,  with  drums  beating,  de- 
filed from  the  narrow  streets  of  Killala 
into  the  mountain  road  that  leads  to 
Cloonagh ;  it  being  our  object  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  main  body  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

Two  roads  led  from  Ballina  to  Cas- 
tlebar— one  to  the  eastward,  the  other 
to  the  west  of  Lough  Con.  The  for- 
mer was  a  level  road,  easily  passable 
by  wheel  carriages,  and  without  any 
obstacle  or  difficulty  whatever;  the 
other  took  a  straight  direction  over 
lofty  mountains,  and  in  one  spot— the 
Pass  of  Bumaeeera^h-— traversed  a 
narrow  defile,  uiut  m  between  steep 
difis,  where  a  small  force,  assisted  by 
artillery,  could  have  arrested  the  ad- 
vance of  a  great  army.  The  road  it- 
self, too,  was  in  disrepair,  the  i^dns  of 
autumn  had  torn  and  fissured  it,  while 
heavy  sandalips  and  &llen  rocks  in 
many  places  rendered  it  almost  impas- 
sible. 

The  Royalist  generals  had  recon- 
noitcred  it  two  days  before,  and  were 
so  convinced  that  all  approach  in  this 
direction  was  out  of  the  question,  that 
a  small  picquet  of  observation,  posted 
near  the  Pass  of  Bumageeragh,  was 
withdrawn  as  useless,  and  Uie  few 
stockades  they  had  fixed  were  still 
standing  as  we  marched  through. 

General  Humbert  had  acquired  all 
the  details  of  these  separate  lines  of 
attack,  and  at  once  decided  for  the 
mountain  road,  which,  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  surprise,  was  in  reality 
four  miles  shorter. 

The  onl^  difficulty  was  the  transport 
of  our  artillery,  but  as  we  merely  car* 
ried  those  light  field-pieces  called 
*^  curricle  guns,"  and  had  no  want  of 
numbers  to  draw  them,  this  was  not 
an  obstacle  of  much  moment.  With 
fifty,  sometimes  sixty,  peasants  to  a 
gun,  they  advanced,  at  a  run,  up  places 
where  our  infantry  found  the  ascent 
sufficiently  toilsome.  Here,  indeed, 
our  allies  showed  in  the  most  favour- 
able colours  we  had  yet  seen  them. 
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The  prospect  of  a  fight  seemed  to  ex- 
cite their  spirits  almost  to  madness; 
every  height  they  surmounted  they 
would  break  into  a  wild  cheer,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  they  tugged  the 
heavy  ammunition-carts  through  the 
deep  and  spongy  soil  never  interfered 
with  the  joyous  shouts  they  gave>  and 
the  merry  songs  they  chaunted  in  rude 
chorus. 

^  Tra,  U,  la!  the  French  is  comin', 
What'll  now  the  red  coata  do  ? 
Maybe  th^  wont  get  a  drubbin'  I 
Sore  we  11  lick  them  black  and  blue  I 

"  Te  little  knew  the  day  was  near  ye, 
Ye  little  thought  they'd  come  so  far ; 
But  here's  the  boys  that  never  fear  ye~ 
Ron,  yer  sowls,  for  Castlebar  !** 

To  this  measure  they  stepped  in 
time,  and  although  the  poetry  was  lost 
upon  our  ignorance,  the  rattling  joy. 
ousness  of  uie  air  sounded  pleasantly, 
and  our  men,  soon  catching  up  the 
tune,  joined  heartily  in  the  chorus. 

AnoUier  very  popular  melody  ran 
somewhat  thus : — 

"  Our  day  is  now  begun, 

Says  the  Shan  van  voght, 
Our  day  is  now  begun. 

Says  the  Shan  van  voght 
Our  day  is  now  begun, 
And  ours  is  all  the  fun  I 
Be  my  sowl  ye'd  better  run  I 

Says  the  Shan  van  vqght  1" 

There  were  something  like  a  hun- 
dred verses  to  this  famous  air,  but  it  is 
more  than  likely,  from  the  specimen 
given  above,  that  my  reader  will  for- 
give  the  want  of  memory  that  leaves 
me  unable  to  quote  others ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  1  should  add,  that  the 
merit  of  these  canticles  lay  in  the 
hoarse  accord  of  a  thousand  rude 
voices,  heard  in  the  stillness  of  a  wild 
mountain  region,  and  at  a  time  when 
an  eventful  struggle  was  before  us: 
such  were  the  circumstances  which 
possibly  made  these  savage  rhymes 
assume  something  of  terrible  meaning. 

We  had  just  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  Bumageeragh,  when  one  of  our 
mounted  scouts  rode  up  to  say,  that  a 
peasant,  who  tended  cattle  on  the 
mountains,  had  evidently  observed  our 
approach,  and  hastened  into  Castlebar 
with  the  tidings. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  General 
Humbert  understand  this  fact. 


"Is  this  the  patriotism  we  have  heartl 
so  much  of?  Are  these  the  people  who 
would  welcome  us  as  deliverers?  Par- 
bleul  I've  seen  nothing  but  luke. 
warmness  or  downright  opposition, 
since  I  landed!  In  wat  same  town, 
we  have  have  just  quitted — a  miserable 
hole,  too,  was  it — ^what  was  the  first  sight 
that  greeted  us  ?  a  fellow  in  our  uni« 
form  nangins  from  the  stanchion  of  a 
window,  with  an  inscription  round  his 
neck,  to  the  purport  that  he  was  a 
traitor !  This  is  the  fraternity  which 
our  Irish  friends  never  wearied  to  speak 
of!" 

Our  march  was  now  hastened,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  we  debouched 
firom  the  narrow  gorge  into  the  opea 
plain  before  the  tovm  of  Castlebar.    A 
few  shots  in  our  front  told  us  that  the 
advanced  picquet  had  fidlen  in  with 
the  enemy,  but  a  French  cheer  also 
proclaimed  that  the  Royalists  had  fidlea 
back,  and  our  march  continued  unmo- 
lested.   The  road,  which  was  wide  and 
level  here,  traversed  a  flat  country, 
without  hedge-row  or  cover,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  advance  in  close  column, 
without  any  precaution  for  our  flanks ; 
but  before  us  there  was  a  considerable 
ascent,  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
track  beyond  it.    Up  this  our  advanc- 
ed ffuard  was  toiling,  somewhat  wearied 
wiu  a  seven  hours'  march  and  the  heat 
of  a  warm  morning,  when  scarcely  had 
the  leading  files  topped  the  ridge,  than, 
plump !  went  a  round  shot  over  their 
heads,  which,  after  describing  a  fine 
curve,  plunged  into  the  soft  surface  of 
a  newly  ploughed  field.    The  troops 
were  instantly  retired  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  an  orderly  despatched 
to  inform  the  Greneral  that  we  were  in 
&ce  of  the  enemy.     He  had  already 
seen  the  shot  and  nuirked  its  direction. 
The  main  body  was  accordingly  halt- 
ed, and,  defilinff  firom  the  centre,  the 
troops  extended  on  either  side  into  the 
fields.      While   this    movement  ^was 
being  effected  Humbert  rode  forward, 
and,  crossing  the  ridge,  reconnoitred 
the  enemy. 

It  was,  as  he  afterwards  observed, 
a  stronger  force  than  he  had  antici- 
pated,  consisting  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  bayonets,  with  four 
souadrons  of  horse,  and  two  batteries 
or  ei^ht  guns,  the  whole  admirably 
posted  on  a  range  of  heights,  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  completely  covering 
it. 

The  ridge  was  scarcely  eight  hundred 
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yaifls'  distance^  and  so  distinctly  was 
every  object  seen^  that  Humbert  and 
his  two  aides-de-camp  were  at  once 
marked  and  fired  at,  even  in  the  few 
minntes  during  which  the  «<  reconnoia. 
sance*'  lasted. 

As  the  Greneral  retired  the  firing 
ceasedy  and  now  all  our  arrangements 
were  made  without  molestation  of  any 
kind.  They  were,  indeed,  of  the  dm- 
plest  and  speediest.  Two  companies 
of  our  grenadiers  were  marched  to  the 
firont,  and  in  advance  of  them,  about 
twenty  paces,  were  posted  a  bodv  of 
Irish  m  French  uniforms.  This  place 
being  assigned  them,  it  was  said,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  but  in  reality  for  no 
odier  purpose  than  to  draw  on  them 
the  royalist  artillery,  and  thus  screen 
thegrenadiers. 

I^der  cover  of  this  force  came  two 
light  six  pounder  guns,  loaded  with 
grape,  and  intended  to  be  discharged 
at  point-blank  distance.  The  infantry 
brought  up  the  rere  in  three  compact 
columns,  ready  to  deploy  into  line  at  a 
moment. 

In  these  very  simple  tactics  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  the  great  rabble 
of  Irish  who  hung  upon  our  flanks  and 
rere  in  disorderly  masses,  cursing, 
swearing,  and  vociferating  in  all  the 
license  of  insubordination;  andO'Don- 
nel,  whose  showy  uniform  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  dark  blue  coat  and 
low  glazed  cocked  hat  of  Humbert, 
was  now  appealed  to  by  his  countrymen 
as  to  the  reason  of  this  palpable  slight. 

**  What  does  he  want  ?  what  does 
the  fellow  say?"  asked  Humbert,  as 
he  noticed  fas  excited  gestuies  and 
passionate  manner. 

'*  He  is  remonstrating,  sir,**replied  I, 
"  on  the  neglect  of  his  countrymen ;  he 
savs  that  they  do  not  seem  treated  like 
soldiers;  no  post  has  been  assigned, 
nor  any  order  ^ven  them." 

**  Tell  him,  sar,"  said  Humbert,  with 
a  savage  grin,  "  that  the  discipline  we 
have  tried  in  vain  to  teacn  them 
hitherto,  we'll  not  venture  to  rehearse 
under  an  enemy's  fire;  and  tell  him 
also  that  he  ana  his  ragged  followers 
are  free  to  leave  us,  or,  if  they  like 
better,  to  turn  against  us,  at  a  moment's 
warning." 

I  was  saved  the  unpleasant  task  of  in- 
teipretingthisdvil  messa^  byConolly, 
who,  takmg  O'Donnel  aside,  appeared 
endeavouring  to  reason  with  him,  and 
reduce  him  to  something  like  mode- 
ration* 


«  There,  look  at  them,  they're  run- 
ning like  sheep !"  cried  Uumfcert, 
laughing,  as  he  pointed  to  an  indiscrimi- 
nate rabble,  some  hundred  yards  off, 
in  a  meadow,  and  who  had  taken  to 
their  heels  on  seeing  a  round  shot 
plunge  into  the  earth  near  them. 
''  Come  along,  sir :  come  with  me,  and 
when  you  have  seen  what  fire  is,  yon 
i^^y  go  hack  and  tell  your  countrymen ! 
Serazin,  is  all  ready?  Well  then, 
forward,  inarch!" 

''  March  I"  was  now  re-echoed  along 
the  line,  and  steadily,  as  on  a  parade, 
our  hardy  infantry  stepped  out,  while 
the  drums  kept  up  a  continued  roll 
as  we  mounted  the  hill. 

The  first  to  cross  the  crest  of  the 
ascent  were  the  ''L^on,"  as  the 
Irish  were  called,  who,  dressed  like 
French  soldiers,  were  selected  for 
some  slight  superiority  in  discipline 
and  bearing.  They  had  bjit  gained 
the  ridge,  nowever,  when  a  well-di- 
rected shot  from  a  six.pounder  smashed 
in  amongst  them,  killing  two  and 
wounding  six  or  seven  others.  The 
whole  mass  immediately  fell  back  on 
our  grenadiers.  The  confusion  com- 
pellM  the  supporting  column  to  halt, 
and  once  more  the  troops  were  retired 
behind  the  hilL 

"Forward,  men,  forward  I"  cried 
Humbert,  riding  up  to  the  firont,  and 
in  evident  impatience  at  these  repeated 
checks;  and  now  the  grenadiers  passed 
to  the  front,  and,  mounting  the  height, 
passed  over,  while  a  shower  of  balls 
flew  over  and  around  them.  A  small 
slated  house  stood  half  way  down  the 
hill,  and  for  this  the  leading  files  made 
a  dash,  and  gained  it,  just  as  the  main 
body  were,  for  the  third  time,  driven 
back  to  re-form. 

It  was  now  evident  that  an  attack 
in  column  could  not  succeed  against  a 
fire  so  admirably  directed ;  ana  Hum- 
bert quickly  deployed  into  line,  and 
prepared  to  storm  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  the  conduct  of  the  Royal- 
ists had  been  marked  by  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  determination.  Every 
shot  from  their  batteries  had  told,  and 
all  promised  an  easy  and  complete 
success  to  their  arms.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  our  infantry  extended 
into  line,  than  the  militia,  unaccus- 
tomed to  see  an  enemy  before  them, 
and  unable  to  calculate  distance, 
opened  a  useless,  dropping  fire,  at  a 
range  where  not  a  bullet  oould  reach ! 
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The  ignorance  of  this  movement,  and 
the  #regularity  of  the  discharge,  were 
not  lost  upon  our  fellows,  most  of 
whom  were  veterans  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine ;  and,  with  a  loud  cheer  of 
derision,  our  troops  advanced  to  meet 
them,  while  a  cloud  of  skirmishers 
dashed  forward,  and  secured  them- 
selves under  cover  of  a  hedge. 

Even  yet,  however,  no  important 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  us ;  and 
if  the  Royalists  had  kept  their  ground 
in  support  of  their  artillery,  we  must 
have  been  driven  back  with  loss ;  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  a  movement  we 
made  to  keep  open  order  was  mis. 
taken  by  some  of  the  militia  officers 
for  the  preparation  to  outflank  them, 
a  panic  seized  the  whole  line,  and  they 
fell  back,  leaving  their  guns  totaUy 
exposed  and  unprotected. 

"They're  running!  they're  run- 
ning!" was  the  cry  along  our  line; 
and  now  a  race  was  seen,  which  should 
be  first  up  with  the  artillery.  The 
cheers  at  this  moment  were  tremcn. 
dous  from  our  "allies,"  who  had  kept 
wide  aloof  hitherto,  were  now  up  with 
us,  and,  more  lightly  equippea  than 
we  were,  soon  took  the  lead.  The 
temerity,  however,  was  costly,  f«r 
three  several  times  did  the  Royalist 
artillery  load  and  fire ;  and  each  dis. 
charge,  scarcely  at  half-musket  range, 
was  terribly  effective. 

We  were  by  no  means  prepared  for 
either  so  sudden  or  complete  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  scene  was  exciting  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  the  whole  line 
mounted  the  hill,  cheering  madly.  From 
the  crest  of  this  rising  ground  we 
could  now  see  the  to^vn  of  Castlebar 
beneath  us,  into  which  the  Royalists 
were  scampering  at  full  speed.  A  pre- 
paration for  defending  the  bridge  into 
the  town  did  not  escape  the  watchful 
eyes  of  our  General,  who  again  gave 
the  word  **  Forward  I"  not  by  the  road 
alone,  but  also  by  the  fields  at  either 
side,  so  as  to  occupy  the  houses  that 
should  command  the  bridge,  and  which, 
by  a  palpable  neglect,  the  others  had 
foi^ttcn  to  do. 

Our  small  body  of  horse,  about 
twenty  hussars,  were  ordered  to  charge 
the  bridge ;  and  had  they  been  even 
mo<lerately  well  mounted,  must  have 
captured  the  one  gun  of  the  enemy  at 
once ;  but  the  miserable  cattle,  unable 
to  strike  a  canter,  only  exposed  them 
to  a  sharp  musketry ;  and  when  they 
did  reach  the  bridge,  Rvq  of  their  num- 


ber had  fallen.  The  six.pounder  was, 
however,  soon  taken,  and  the  gunners 
sabred  at  their  posts,  while  our  ad- 
vanced guard  coming  up,  completed 
the  victory ;  and  nothing  now  remain- 
ed but  a  headlong  flight. 

Had  we  possessed  a  single  squadron 
of  dragoons,  fbw  could  have  escaped 
OS,  for  not  a  vestige  of  discipline  re- 
mained. All  was  wild  concision  and 
panic.  Such  of  the  oflScers  as  had 
over  seen  service,  were  already  killed 
or  badly  wounded ;  and  the  younger 
ones  were  perfectlv  unequal  to  tho 
diflicuit  task  of  rallying  or  restoring 
order  to  a  routed  force. 

The  scene  in  the  market-square,  as 
wo  rode  in,  is  not  easily  to  be  forgot- 
ten; about  two  hundred  prisoners 
were  standing  in  a  group,  disarmed, 
it  is  true,  but  quite  unguarded,  and 
without  any  preparation  or  precaution 
against  escape  I 

Six  or  seven  English  oflicers,  amongst 
whom  were  two  majors,  were  gathered 
around  General  uumbert,  who  was 
conversing  with  them  in  tones  of  easy 
and  jocular  fkmiliarity.  The  captured 
guns  of  the  enemy  (fourteen  m  all) 
were  bein^  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
square,  while  behind  them  were  drawn 
up  a  strange-looking  line  of  men,  with 
their  coats  turned.  These  were  part 
of  the  Kilkenny  militia,  who  bad 
deserted  to  our  ranks  afler  the  retreat 
began. 

Such  was  the  "  fight"  of  Castlebar ; 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  a  "  battle;*' 
a  day  too  inglorious  for  the  Royalists 
to  reflect  anv  credit  upon  us ;  but,  such 
as  it  was,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  our 
Irish  followers  to  a  pitch  of  madness; 
and,  out  of  our  own  ranks,  none  now 
doubted  in  the  certainty  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

Our  occupation  of  the  town  lastod 
only  a  week;  but,  brief  as  the  time 
was,  it  was  suflicient  to  widen  tho 
breach  between  ourselves  and  our  allies 
into  an  open  and  undisguised  hatred. 
There  were,  unquestionably,  wrongs 
on  both  sides.  As  for  us,  we  were 
thoroughly,  bitterly  disappointed  in  the 
character  of  those  we  had  come  to  libe- 
rate ;  and,  making  the  egregious  mis- 
take of  confounding  these  scmi-civi- 
lizcd  peasants  with  the  Irish  people,  we 
deeply  regretted  that  ever  the  French 
army  should  have  been  sent  on  so 
worthless  a  mission.  As  for  them, 
they  felt  insnltcd  and  degraded  by  the 
oflcndivc  tone  wc  assumed  towardsUicm. 
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Not  alone  they  were  never  regarded  as 
comrades^  but  a  tauntino:  insolence  of 
manner  was  assumed  in  all  our  dealings 
with  them,  very  strikingly  in  contrast 
to  that  with  which  we  conducted  our- 
selves towards  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  even  those  who  were 
avowedly  inimical  to  our  object  and 
our  cause. 

These  things,  with  native  quickness, 
they  soon  remarked.  They  saw  the 
consideration  and  politeness  with  which 
the  Bishop  and  his  family  were  treated ; 
they  saw  several  Protestant  gentlemen 
suffered  to  return  to  their  homes  **  on 
parole. "  They  saw,  too — worst  griev- 
ance of  all — how  all  attempts  at  [)ilhige 
were  restrained,  or  severely  punished, 
and  they  asked  themselves,  "  To  what 
end  a  revolt,  if  neither  massacre  nor 
robbery  were  to  follow  ?  If  they  wanted 
masters  and  rulers,  sure  they  had  the 
English  that  they  were  used  to,  and 
could  at  least  understand.*' 

Such  were  the  causes,  and  such  the 
reasonings,  which  gradually  ,eat  deeper 
and  deeper  into  their  minds,  rendermg 
them  at  first  sullen,  gloomy,  and  suspi- 
cious, and  at  last  insubordinate,  and 
openly  insulting  to  us.  ♦ 

Their  leaders  were  the  first  to  ex- 
hibit this  state  of  feeling.  Afiecting  a 
haughty  disd^  for  us,  they  went  about 
with  disparaging  stories  of  the  French 
soldiery ;  and  at  last  went  even  so  far 
as  to  impugn  their  courage ! 

In  one  of  the  versions  of  the  affair 
of  Castlebar,  it  was  roundly  asserted, 
that  but  for  the  Irish  threatening  to  fire 
on  them,  the  French  would  have  turned 
and  fled ;  while  in  another,  the  tactics 
of  that  day  were  all  ascribed  to  the  mi- 
litary genius  of  Neal  Kerrigan,  who, 
by  the  by,  was  never  seen  from  early 
morning  until  late  the  same  afternoon, 
when  he  rode  into  Castlebar  on  a  fine 
bay  horse  that  belonged  to  Captain 
Shortall  of  the  Royal  Artillery  I 

If  the  feeling  between  us  and  our 
allies  was  something  less  than  cordial, 
nothing  could  be  more  firiendly  than 
that  wnich  subsisted  between  us  and 
such  of  the  Royalists  as  we  came  in 
contact  with.  The  officers  who  became 
our  prisoners  were  treated  with  every 
deference  and  respect.  Two  field-offi- 
cers and  a  captain  of  carbineers  dined 
daily  with  the  General,  and  Serazin 
entertained  several  others.  We  liked 
them  greatly ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
flattering  if  I  say  that  they  were  equally 
satisfied  with  us.     **  Nos  amis  I'enne- 


mie,*'  was  the  constant  expression  used 
in  talking  of  them;  and  every^lay 
drew  closer  the  ties  of  this  comrade 
regard  and  esteem. 

Such  was  the  cordial  tone  of  intimacy 
maintained  between  us,  that  I  remem- 
ber well,  one  evening  at  Humbert's 
table,  an  animated  discussion  being 
carried  on  between  the  General  and  an 
English  staff'-officer  on  the  campaign 
itself— the  Royalist  averring,  that,  in 
marching  southward  at  all,  a  gross  and 
irreparable  mistake  had  been  made^ 
and  that  if  the  French  had  occupied 
Sligo,  and  extended  their  wings  towards 
the  North,  they  would  have  secured  a 
position  of  infinitely  greater  strength, 
and  also  become  the  centre  for  rallying 
round  them  a  population  of  a  very 
different  order  from  the  half-starved 
tribes  of  Mayo. 

Humbert  aflected  to  say  that  the 
reason  for  his  actual  plan  was,  that 
twenty  thousand  French  were  daily 
expected  to  land  in  Lough  Swillv, 
and  that  the  western  attack  was  merely 
to  occupy  time  and  attention,  while 
the  more  formidable  movement  went 
on  elsewhere. 

I  know  not  if  the  English  believed 
thi0;  I  rather  suspect  not.  Certes, 
they  were  too  pohte  to  express  any 
semblance  of  distrust  of  what  was  told 
them  with  all  the  air  of  truth. 

It  was  amusing,  too,  to  see  the 
candour  with  which  each  party  dis- 
cussed the  other  to  his  face ;  the 
French  General  criticising  all  the 
faulty  tactics  and  defective  manoeuvres 
of  the  Royalists;  while  the  English 
never  hesitated  to  aver,  that  whatever 
momentary  success  might  wait  upon 
the  French  arms,  they  were  just  as 
certain  to  be  obliged  to  capitulate  in 
the  end. 

'^Yott  know  it  better  than  I  do, 
General,"  said  the  Major  of  Dragoons. 
'<  It  may  be  a  day  or  two  eariier  or 
later,  but  the  issue  will  and  must  bft-»- 
a  surrender." 

'*  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said 
Humbert,  laughing;  ^'I  think  there 
will  be  more  than  one  'Castlebar.' 
But  let  the  worst  happen,  and  you 
must  own  that  your  hauehty  country 
has  received  a  heavy  msult — ^your 
great  England  has  got  a  9oi^H  in  the 
face  of  aU  Europe  f" 

This,  which  our  General  regarded 
as  a  great  compensation — the  greatest, 
perhaps,  he  could  receive  for  all  de- 
feats—4id  not  seem  to  affect  the  Eng- 
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lish  with  proportionate  dismay,  nor 
evdH  to  ruffle  the  equanimity  of  their 
calm  tempers. 

Upon  one  subject  both  sides  were 
quite  agreed — that  the  peasantry  never 
could  aid,  but  very  possibly  would 
always  shipwreck,  every  attempt  to 
win  national  independence. 

*'I  should  have  one  army  to  fight 
the  English,  and  two  to  keep  down 
the  Irish  I"  was  Humbert's  expression; 
and  very  little  experience  served  to 
show  that  there  was  not  much  ex- 
aggeration in  the  sentiment. 

Our  week  at  Castlebar  taught  us  a 
good  lesson  in  this  respect.  The 
troops,  wearied  with  a  march  that  had 
begun  on  the  midnight  of  the  day  be- 


fore, and  with  an  engjigement  that 
lasted  from  eight  till  two  in  the  afler. 
noon,  were  obliged  to  be  under  arms 
for  several  hours,  to  repress  pillage 
and  massacre.  Our  allies  now  filled 
the  town,  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
sand, openly  demanding  that  it  should 
be  given  up  to  them,  parading  the 
streets  in  riotous  bands,  and  display- 
ing banners  with  long  lists  of  names, 
doomed  for  immediate  destruction. 

The  steadiness  and  temper  of  our 
soldiery  were  severely  tried  b^  these 
factious  and  insubordmate  spirits ;  but 
discipline  prevailed  at  last,  and  before 
the  nrst  evening  dosed  in,  the  town 
was  quiet,  and,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
danger  over. 


A  CAROL  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


CarrlfbairB,  Nor.  97, 1890. 


Mt  bear  Anthony. — I  was  strolling  yesterday  morning  through  my  planta. 
tions,  knife  in  hand,  lopping  off  decayed  branches,  pruning   irregular  and 
excessive  growth,  and  here  and  there  consigning  to  the  woodman's  hatchet 
some  dead  tree  which,  having  now  ceased  to  contribute  its  quota  of  ornament 
or  utility,    received  its    sentence — "  Cut   it  down ;    why  cumbereth    it   the 
ground?'*  dooming  to  a  like  fate  some  over.ambitious  denizen,  which  strug- 
gled for  an  undue  share  of  place  and  greatness  in  the  woody  republic,  and 
crushed  and  bowed  down  its  weaker  companions,  and  robbed  them  of  the  free 
gifts  of  nature,  the  sun- light,  and  the  air  of  heaven ;  the  juice  and  fatness 
of  the  earth,  the  dew  and  the  shower ; — when  I  fell  into  a  train  of  musing, 
as  you  know  my  wont  is.     Truly,  dear  Anthony,  the  man  who  spends  his 
life  ''exempt  from  public  haunt,"  and  converses  much  with  others  of  God's 
creatures  than  his  own  species,  will  learn  a  lore  that  the  dwellers  in  cities  know 
not  of.     He  will  ''find  tongues  in  trees,"  and  his  spiritual  sense  will  hear 
strange  words,  that  never  fall  on  the  ear  of  flesh — words  of  knowledge,  of 
reproof,  of  correction,  of  instruction  in  righteousness,  for  which  these  scrip. 
tuTPS  of  God,  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  earth,  are  profitable,  even  as  is  that 
"Scripture  given  by  inspiration."    I  have  somehow  got  the  habit,  as  every 
thoughtful,  solitary  man  does,  of  making  companions  of  the  insentient  things 
about  me.    I  love  to  endue  them  with  thought,  and  to  fancy  that  they  under, 
stand  my  sensations,  and  I  theirs.    Thus,  I  have  my  friends  and  fiivorites,  ay, 
and  mv  loves,  too.    I  have  my  harem  of  flowers — beauties  whose  loveliness  is 
not  veiled  from  the  light,  but  brightens  and  glows  more  and  more  in  the  sun. 
shine — whose  charms  neither  sate  the  heart,  nor  vitiate  the  soul.    I  have  my 
community  of  plants  and  shrubs — my  aristocracy  of  forest  trees ;  and  much  plea- 
sure and  profit  have  I  as  I  "  consider  how  they  grow."    The  flowers  speiuc  to 
me  of  joy,  and  peace,  and  love ;  and  their  odorous  breath  whispers  of  purity  of 
soul.     Tne  low-l^ing  brooms,  the  laurestinas  spreading  along  the  ground,  the 
laurels  and  holhes,  with  their  thick,  trim,  shining  foliage  of  ever-enduring 
green,  tell  of  humility,  and  the  well-ordered  beauty  of  holy  living.     The  oak 
shews  forth  the  fortitude  that  stands  before  the  storm ;  and,  like  the  martyr 
of  old,  bends  not  to  tribulation  or  trial,  though  it  will  fall  rather  than  bend.    The 
pliant  sallow  admonishes  me  of  that  gentleness  of  spirit  that  will  "  give  place 
unto  wrath,"  bowing  under  the  hand  that  bufl^ets,  and  as  it  rises  again,*soew. 
ing  no  mark  or  memory  of  the  smitcr.    The  fir  and  the  pine,  green  and  warm 
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when  the  trees  around  them  arc  sapless  and  bare,  spread  their  sheltering  s^ns 
above  some  tender  nurselings,  meet  remembrancers  of  heavenly  Charity.  Then^ 
Faith  has  its  representative  in  the  ash,  that  strikes  its  roots  deep  and  clins- 
ingly  even  into  tne  rock ;  and  Hope  in  the  hazel  that  drops  its  nut  confiding^ 
into  the  earth ;  and  Patience  in  the  slow-growinff  and  late-matured  walnut. 
And  the  tapering  larch  that  shoots  right  up  to  Uie  light  and  the  air,  calls  to 
mind  the  Piety  oi  earnest  souls  that  ever  look  and  struggle  up  heavenward.*. 
Have  we  not,  too,  trees  that  bear  their  fruit  of  righteous  works,  and  others 
fruitless,  but  with  their  leaves  abundant— mere  professions  and  words  of  much 
promise ;  and  the  cankered  heart,  and  the  deaa,  withered  branch,  and  the  dis- 
eased or  distorted  limb,  that  must  be  cut  off  and  cast  away  to  insure  the  healtli 
or  the  beauty  of  the  tree  ?  If  at  any  time  I  weary  of  the  face  of  man,  or  chafe 
at  his  folly,  I  can  betake  myself  to  the  woodlands,  and  hear  the  leafy  things 
around  whisper  wisdom  and  truth  as  they  bend  their  branches  towards  me» 
while  I  lean  against  their  trunks  with  my  book,  and  re-absorb  the  peace  of  Grod's 
nature:— 

"For  where 
I  have  my  books 

I  have  old  friends^ 
Whose  cheering  looks 
Make  me  amends 

For  coldnesses  m  men :  and  so 

With  those  departed  long  ago, 

And  with  wild  flowers  and  trees, 

And  with  the  living  breeze, 

And  with  *■  the  still  small  voice  * 

Within,  I  woald  rejoice. 

And  converse  hold,  while  breath 

Held  me,  and  then^^come  Death." 

A  clattering  of  hoofs  on  the  gravel  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  saw  Uncle 
Saul's  little  post-boy,  '*  Shawneen,"  riding  on  his  donkey  at  full  canter  down 
the  avenue  towards  the  house.  I  stepped  forward  to  intercept  him,  but  he  flew 
passed  me  with  unabated  speed,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions  to  brii^ 
the  beast  to  a  stand  stilL  The  animal,  though  but  an  ass,  seemed  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Baconian  school,  and  having,  according  to  the  precept  of  his 
master,  proposed  to  himself,  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  one  great  and 
final  object,  he  pursued  it  steadily  without  pause  or  deviation  ;  and  so  having 
Icfl  his  own  stable  with  the  fixed  determination  of  reaching  mine,  he  was  in- 
disposed to  fall  short  of  his  purpose,  no  matter  what  pressing  solicitations  were 
used  to  induce  him.  At  lengtn,  however,  Shawneen,  by  dint  of  sawing  the 
bridle  with  both  hands,  contrived  to  turn  the  donkey  ria[ht  round :  but  with 
change  of  direction  came  change  of  purpose,  and  accordmgly  he  set  off  again, 
wriggling  his  tail  and  sticking  down  his  Lead  with  the  evident  intention  of  re- 
turning to  his  own  apartments.  This  I  was  determined  to  frustrate,  so  I  seized 
the  bndle  as  he  was  cantering  by  me,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  our  united 
exertions  were  successful.  Aft^r  a  few  graceful  retrograde  movements,  not 
unlike  the  backing  of  a  steamer  when  she  reverses  her  paddles,  the  donkey 
swung  round  to  his  moorinprs  beside  me.  "  Well,  Shawneen,  what's  the 
matter?"  The  boy  was  too  much  *•  blown"  to  speak,  but  he  pulled  a  letter  out 
of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  mc.  I  opened  the  envelope,  and  in  its  fold  were 
these  words  in  my  uncle's  hand-writing : — '*  Good  news — read  and  return,  S.S." 
The  letter  itself  I  perused  with  much  interest :  it  was  from  my  worthy  god- 
father, Jonathan  Freke,  of  New  York,  full  of  love  and  kindness :  you  can 
ima^ne  the  pleasure  with  which  I  read  the  following  passage : — "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  prosperity  with  which  God  has  blessed  me,  and  for  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  am  not  ungrateful,  I  always  pine  for  the  dear  friends  from  whom  I  have 
been  so  long  severed  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  return  of  Easter  or  Christmas 
that  my  heart  did  not  yearn  afler  them,  and  the  wish  arise  that  I  were  sitting  in 
your  hospitable  mansion,  dear  Saul,  in  the  midst  of  all  whom  I  love.  But  the 
home-sickness  has  of  late  grown  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  can  no  longer  support 
it,  and  so  I  am  winding  up  my  affairs,  and  will  leave  the  firm  to  younger  hands, 
while  I  haste  away  to  sit  beside  your  hearth  at  Christmas,  and  grow  young  again 
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in  t]^e  light  of  so  many.dear  faces."    I  despatched  the  boy  and  fell  into  a  train 

of  sweet  musing. ^'rhrice  blessed  and  happy  influences  of  that  religion  which 

accommodates  its  ordinances  to  the  nurture  of  our  social  affections  as  it  gives 
its  graces  to  sustain  our  spiritual  life — ^whose  sabbaths  recruit  the  body  while  tbey 
refresh  the  soul — ^whose  festivals  are  not  only  spiritual  rejoicings,  but  potent  bonds 
to  bind  together  the  human  family  in  the  brotherhood  of  love !  The  Divinity  of 
Christianity,  had  it  no  other  proof,  would  stand  confessed  in  this — ^that  it  is  the 
most  sublime,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  lovely  social  system  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  wondrously  adapted  to  cherish  and  develope  all  that  is  good  in  man's 
nature,  to  repress  all  that  is  evil,  to  make  him  the  best  citizen,  the  truest 
friend,  the  tenderest  parent,  and  the  most  duteous  child.  I  hold  it,  therefore, 
to  be  an  obligation,  equally  social  and  religious,  to  maintain  in  all  their  aneient 
integrity  the  jovoos  oosffl'vances  of  those  festive  seasons ;  they  nace  stages  in  the 
great  journey  of  human  life,  when  man  pauses  for  a  moment  mm  the  intent  and 
absorbing  selfishness  with  which  each  is  pressing  onwards,  to  foi^t  self  and  to 
look  lovingly  on  his  brother.  And  pre-eminent  above  all  others  is  the  Festival 
of  the  Nativity.  The  wondrous  event  which  it  commemorates  influences  the 
soul  with  a  grateful  happiness,  and  opens  the  heart  to  the  reception  of  all  kindly 
affections.  I  love  to  see  it  kept  in  all  its  glory.  I  love  it  for  its  holy  charities, 
for  its  humanising  influences,  for  its  generous  cheer,  its  wassail  bowl,  the 
misletoe,  the  song,  and  the  dance.  I  love  it  for  the  recollections  of  childish 
delight  with  whidi  it  is  associated ;  but  in  chief  I  love  it  for  this,  that  it  brings 
back  to  home  the  feet  that  have  been  wandering  away  from  it  during  the  year — 
that  it  unites  again  in  one  common  family  those  who  have  been  scattered  abroad 
amid  strange  scenes  and  in  diverse  pursuits,  renovating  the  afieclions  that  dis- 
tance or  time  may  have  weakened,  drawing  us  all  together  round  the  one  holy 
well  of  love,  to  drink  of  it  and  strengwen  our  hearts,  and  fill  them  with 
stores  of  kindliness,  that  may  sustain  us  when  we  go  forth  into  the  arid  deserts 
of  life. 

There  is  something,  to  my  thinking,  profoundly  affecting  in  the  appearance 
of  external  nature  with  which  Christmas  is  usually  ushered  in.  Ehrerything 
around  is  suggestive,  as  if  by  a  wise  arrangement,  of  the  havoc  which  sm  has 
wrought  on  the  world.  The  earth — how  umike  to  the  vernal  glory  of  her  primal 
sinlessness  I — lies  torpid  and  exhausted,  stript  alike  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  the 
bloom  of  summer,  and  the  richness  of  autumn.  With  the  shroud  of  snow  upon 
her  bosom,  and  the  ice  upon  her  heart  beneath,  she  looks  the  emblem  of  physical 
death.  And  then  it  is— when  the  curse  laid  upon  man  is  upon  her,  too,  for  man's 
sake— that  He  who  had  walked  the  bowers  or  Paradise  in  the  majesty  of  a  king 
and  the  benignity  of  a  father,  now  revisits  the  earth,  in  her  desolation  and  abase- 
ment, as  a  lowly  feeble  child ;  yet  potent  to  reconquer  His  kingdom  from  the 
usurper,  and  to  found  a  system  calculated  to  revolutionise  the  worid  to  its 
extremest  limits. 

The  recollections  of  Christmas  during  my  childhood  are  still  the  dearest  and 
holiest  memories  of  my  life,  and  I  cannot  even  yet  recall  them  without  mingled 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  My  eves  grow  dim  with  tears,  and  my  heart  is 
stirred,  when  I  call  to  nund  four  children,  with  impatient  wakefulness,  awaiting 
the  dawn  of  morning,  that  they  might  dress  and  hurry  down — steah'ng  on  tip-toe 
to  the  door  of  their  parents*  chamber — then  artlessly  singing  their  Christmas 
hymn ;  and,  when  it  was  ended,  sprin^ng  into  the  room  with  gay  clamour, 
cuuming  their  Christma«-boxes,  and  wishing  a  happy  Christmas,  and  receiving 
the  kiss  and  blessing.  And  those  parents— where  are  they  now  ?  And  we — 
where  are  we  ?  One,  the  loveliest  and  meekest  of  souls,  sleeps  in  peace,  wearied 
of  the  worid  before  it  was  well  entered  on ;  and  the  others  have  gone  each  his 
different  way,  and  now  meet  but  rarely ;  for  we  have  no  father's  house  to  re- 
assemble  us,  and  I  often  ask  in  thought,  *'  Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart  is 
with  thy  lleart?*' 

But  y«,  who  still  have  that  priceless  blessing,  a  father's  home,  know  that  it  is  a 
holy  temple  to  which  all  should,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  go  up  at  seasons  to  worship. 
Make  it  the  focal  point  to  which  all  your  hearts  and  feet,  no  matter  how  distant 
ye  be,  shall  at  seasons  converge ;  where  all  your  affections,  like  rays  of  li^ht 
whidi  the  g^ass  draws  together,  shall  meet  and  commingle  in  a  glow  of  love,  in- 
tense and  ardent<     Let  no  cold  philosophy  sneer  down  for  ye  these  honoured 
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festiTities;  nor  let  the  children  of  a  utilitarian  ase  deem  themselves  wiser  in 
their  generation  than  their  simpler  sires,  who  failed  not  to  call  the  annual 
muster-roll  of  glad  hearts  and  joyous  faces,  to  see  that  none  were  wanting 
i  n  their  places — ^that  none  had  fiillen  awaj  or  lagged  behind  in  the  journey  of 
life. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  strong  upon  me,  I  sat  down,  dear  Anthony,  to 
tell  you  a  tale  which  should  illustrate  what  I  have  just  written.  The  actors  in  it 
have  all  passed  away  from  earth ;  but  you  will,  perhaps,  discover,  under  feigned 
names,  one  at  least  of  them.  I  wrought  at  my  pleasant  employ  till  the  early 
twilight  surprised  me,  and  after  my  solitary  dinner  I  resumed  my  pen  till  mid- 
night. This  morning  I  was  sitting,  after  a  late  breakfast,  preparing  my  despatch 
for  thee,  dear  Anthony,  when  a  vision  of  a  whi^  pony  and  its  rider  dashed  by 
the  window,  and  in  a  few  moments  my  cousin  Abigiul  stood  before  me.    I 

Erotest,  Anthony,  she  looked  very  pretty.  The  flush  of  health,  heightened 
y  the  morning  air,  suffused  her  crow  and  cheeks ;  her  brown  hair  had 
escaped  from  beneath  her  gold-banded  riding-cap  of  blue  velvet ;  her  eyes  beamed 
laugningly  as  she  laid  her  riding-wand  across  my  shoulders ;  and  her  figure- 
well  !  well ! — all  I  shall  say  is  that  a  tight-fitting  habit  sets  it  off  charmingly. — 
"  What,  Jonathan !  so  late  at  breakfast!  Do,  pray,  bestir  yourself;  I  want 
you  to  ride  with  me  to  ."  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  provoking  or  humbling 
to  my  vanity  than  the  manner  in  which  my  fair  cousins,  one  and  all,  treat  me. 
I  verily  believe  they  think  I  was  sent  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  minister  to  their  gratification  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  they  actually  practise  flirting 
on  me,  as  gentlemen  practise  shooting  on  a  stuffed  figure ;  and  that,  too,  without 
the  slightest  fear  that  their  little  hearts  may  be  endangered  by  coming  within 
the  range  of  my  attractions.  So  I  answered  Miss  Abigail,  somewhat  crustily — 
*•  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  I  am  very  busy  at  present."  *•  Well,  then, 
I  shall  wait  till  your  business  is  finished.  But  what  is  this,  Coz  ?  Ah  I  I  see 
you  are  writing  one  of  your  rigmaroles  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Poplar  I  Come,  let 
me  see  it  I"  She  snatched  up  my  papers,  and  prepared  to  spring  out  of  the 
window.  I  captured  her  just  m  time,  and  punished  ner  as  young  ladies  riiould 
be  punished,  wno  make  so  free  with  young  gentlemen.— <<  For  shame,  Jonathan ! 
If  you  were  not  my  cousin,  I  should  say  you  were  very  rude  I'*  Being  both  in 
fault,  we  came  to  terms,  and  I  o&red  to  read,  if  she  would  sit  quietly  and  listen. 
So  the  girl  sat  down  in  my  easy  chair,  and  composed  her  features  till  they  as- 
sumed an  air  of  most  demure  sobriety.  "  Now,  Jonathan,  proceed.  Take 
notice,  I  shall  criticise  you  unmercifully."    Then  I  read  my  poem  of 

BAVENSCBOFT   HALL. 

'Twas  a  sweet  summer  eve.     The  flush  of  day 
Had  paled  from  crimson  to  that  nameless  hue 
That  tints  the  sea-shell.     The  still  sultry  air 
Was  tempered  by  the  gentlest  breeze  that  crept 
Up  from  the  sleeping  lake,  over  whose  face 
The  ^y,  thin  mist  was  hanging.     A  fair  giri 
Sato  m  a  casement,  through  whose  open  frame 
Bright-eyed  and  odorous  flowers  wreathed  their  heads. 
As  though  they  gazed  and  breathed  in  kindred  love 
On  one  as  lovely  and  as  sweet  as  they. 
She  held  a  scroll,  and  ever  as  she  read 
Her  eyes  looked  gleeful,  and  a  light,  gay  laughs 
The  music  of  a  heart  that  knew  no  care- 
Rang  out  upon  the  ni^t  air. 

From  the  lawn. 
Close  dipt  and  green,  that  sloped  in  gentle  swell 
Up  to  the  window's  base,  one  stole  with  step 
Timid  and  noiseless,  till  he  stood  before 
The  maid.    Anon  she  raised  her  eyes — their  light. 
Clear  and  unwavering,  fell  upon  his  face 
As  sun-light  fidls  on  a  deep-flowing  stream. 
His  brow  flushed  sudden,  and  his  Surk  eye  grew 
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Dilate  and  ti'oablous ;  then  lie  looked  away. 
And  his  pale  lips,  with  ill-assumed  ease. 
Essayed  some  common-place — I  know  not  what— 
Some  word  of  greeting. 

''  Ah  1  dear  Walter,  welcome, 
Thoii*rt  just  in  time  to  read  these  rhymes  thyself." 
The  stripling  took  the  page,  and  sate  him  down 
Beside  the  maiden,  and  he  read  this  lay  :— 


TO 


"  Why  doth  the  pilgrim  wander  afiu*, 

0*er  parchingr  deaertfl  and  trackless  ways  ? 
Why  doth  he  brave  the  elements*  war 

In  the  reeling  baric  on  the  boiling  seas? 
Why  presses  he  onward,  nor  never  delays — 

Why  smilingly  hopes  where  others  repine  ? 
lis  because  he  Icnows,  with  the  evening*s  rays, 

He  shall  kneel  in  prayer  at  the  long-sought  shrine. 

**  Why,  in  the  cool  and  balmy  air, 

When  the  blue  heavens  beam  in  the  star-lit  night, 
Does  the  softened  savage  sink  down  in  prayer, 

And  worship  all  lowly  each  silvery  light  ? 
Why  does  he  raise  his  swimming  sight 

To  those  worlds  that  wander  in  endless  space  ? 
'Us  because  be  feels  as  they  glitter  bright, 

That  Divinity  glows  in  each  bon^g  face. 

"  When,  wrapt  in  devotion,  the  pilgrim  kneels. 

Does  he  think  that  the  samt  new  bliss  acquires? 
Does  he  fancy  the  blessed  more  rapture  feels 

That  his  bosom  gloweth  with  holy  fires  ? 
Ah,  no  I  his  humbler  wish  but  aspires 

At  his  angeVs  shrine  to  oflTer  his  praise ; 
Tis  all  bis  loving  bosom  requires — 

To  adore  the  saint^-and  retrace  his  ways. 

*^  VHien  the  savage  bows  down  in  the  sOent  night, 

And  yields  up  to  heaven  his  homage  free ; 
Does  he  think  that  the  glittering  orbs  ^  light 

More  brightly  shines  since  he  bends  the  knee  ? 
Ah,  no  I  he  deems  not  that  such  can  be, 

When,  enraptured,  he  looks  on  the  glorious  skies ; 
He  but  worships  Beauty  instinctively — 

That  beauty  of  Brightness  that  never  dies. 

"  Oh,  fairest!  I  pray  thee  ask  me  not  then 

Why  my  feet  retread  their  well-known  ways, 
Why  my  true,  fond  heart  returns  again 

To  pour  at  the  shrine  of  my  love  its  lays ; 
Or  why  I  seek  to  live  in  the  rays. 

The  melting  rays  of  thy  starry  eye ; 
Why  gaze  on  the  beauties  thy  face  displays, 

As  beaming  and  soft  as  a  summer  sky. 

"  At  the  lovely  shrine  of  a  lovelier  mind, 

With  sJl  of  a  Palmer's  holy  zeal, 
I  bow  to  the  innocence  there  enshrined, 

Though  thy  bosom  no  glow  responsive  feel. 
And,  oh !  when  the  trembling  glances  steal 

From  thine  eyes  of  light  o*er  thy  features  fair. 
The  thought  that  my  bosom  would  fain  conceal 

They  read — ^that  my  heart  is  bumbg  there.'* 

"  In  good  sooth,  dear  Walter, 
ThouVt  a  brave  rhym*ster  for  a  youth  so  young ; 
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When  thou  art  man  I  think  tboult  be  a  poet. 

ff  thou  can'st  write  so  sweet  without  a  love, 

'W'hat  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  shalt  have  a  uistreM  ? 

Beshrew  me,  ihould  I  over  have  a  raitor, 

I'll  make  thee  teach  the  swain  such  pretty  strains 

To  woo  me  in  withaL** 

The  bov  repliod  not,  but  hb  checks  and  brow 
Paled  witn  a  sudden  chill  that  sent  the  blood 
Back  on  his  hearty  and  made  him  faint  and  sick. 
The  maiden  noted  not  the  instant  change 
That  her  light  words  had  wroushty  for  she  had  paused, 
Pondcrinff  on  some  deep  thought  within  her  heart. 
Then  adc&d,  quickly,  **  Ilast  Uiou  heanl  that  Ralph 
Has  safe  returned,  and  straightway  will  bo  here? 
I  marvel  much  if  strange  lands  and  new  faces 
Have  dimmed  the  memory  of  dear  old  home. 
Dear  Ralph !  he  should  be  now  well  nigh  a  man. 
Ay,  and  a  brave  one.     liow  I  long  to  see  him  1 
Methinks,  dear  Walter,  you  are  strangely  moody 
Come,  let  us  in  unto  our  pleasant  tasks^ 
I  to  my  frame,  and  thou  the  while  to  read 
The  wondrous  music  of  the  poet's  song, 
Detightful  Tennyson.     Where  letl  we  off? 
Ah  I  I  remember.    Twas  the  talking  oak 
Of  Sumner  Chase,  just  where  the  maiden  spies 
Her  own  name  carvod  upon  his  wrinkled  rind. 

**  Oh,  jt%  she  wandered  round  and  round 
TbeM  knotted  knees  of  mine. 
And  found,  and  kisaed  Um  name  the  found, 
And  sweetly  murmared  thine. 

**  A  tear-drop  trembled  from  its  sooiw, 
And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  somewhat  coans, 
But  I  believe  1  wept. 

**  Then  floihed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 
Slie  glanoni  across  the  plain ; 
Bat  not  a  creatore  was  in  sight— 
Slie  kiiafii  me  oooe  again.'* 

Ran  it  not  to,  my  brother  ? 

Then  the  boy 
Started  as  if  a  shrewd  pang  stung  his  heart. 
And  with  a  fierce  and  sullen  rage  he  crushed 
Within  his  hand  the  scroll  wherein,  with  care 
Most  artful,  he  had  poured  his  hot  soul  out 
In  a  feigned  verso,  not  daring  yet  to  nanw 
Her  whom  he  loved,  but  aiming  artfully 
To  move  her  heart  the  while  ;  even  as  one  aldUed 
In  soumls  of  music,  with  his  voice  essays 
To  fmd  the  pitch  of  a  sweet-strineM  lute. 
Then  lists  attentive  if  perchance  the  cord 
Trembles  responsive  with  congenial  tone. 
Bat  be,  poor  bov,  found  no  response,  and  so 
He  tore  the  Icar  and  strewed  it  in  the  air*^ 
Oiiended,  marvellinj;,  v>rrowful  by  turns. 
The  girl  survevcd  lum  till  her  blue  eye  swam 
In  moisture,  that  swclle<l  o'er  the  riMldening  lid. 
And  glistened  on  the  dark  and  taper  lai»h  ; 
But  spoke  she  not.    Remorseful  and  ashamed. 
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**  Alice,"  he  cried,  ''  forgive  me  this  wild  mood ; 
Could'st  thou  my  spirit  liad  thou  would'st  forgive— 
Being  umead,  I  more  forgiveness  need.'* 
*'  Nay,  WaLter,  I  do  read  thy  hearty  and  plainly, — 
Thou'rt  somewhat  chafed — confess  it — ^that  thy  verse 
Has  not  been  praised  with  sighings,  and  '  Ah  I  me's  * — 
The  tribute  of  such  pretty  love  conceits. 
Poets  are  all  such  vam  and  jealous  creatures— 
And  why  not  thou  ?    But  come,  thou  shalt  not  fail 
Of  minstrel's  guerdon." 

Then  she  plucked  a  rose, 
FulLblown  and  dewy,  and  with  sportive  hand 
Showered  the  loosed  leaves  on  Walter's  brow  ;  but  he 
Turned  sorrowful  away,  and  with  a  sigh 
Walked  down  the  sloping  turf,  and  passed  from  sight 
Amidst  the  shadows  of  a  laurel  grove. 

''Well,  my  dear  Jonathan/'  said  Abigail,  "I  think  your  Alice  must  have 
been  purblind.  If  any  one  were  to  make  love  to  me  in  that  fashion,  I  should 
find  him  out,  I  warrant  me.  For  my  part,  I  always  think  there  is  something 
very  suspicious  in  a  young  gentleman  reading  poetry  to  a  young  lady."  "What  ] 
(duxxys,  Abigail  ?"  "  Oh  I  no  doubt  there  are  cases  where  'tis  qtdte  out  of  the 
question.    Sut  go  on,  Jonathan." 

Alice  and  Ralph,  in  the  hot  noon  of  day. 
Faced  a  sweet  alley  where  the  birch,  and  oak. 
And  light-sprayed  ashes,  interlacing  close 
Their  lofty  oranches  in  an  arch  o'eniead. 
Shut  out  the  sun-glare.    Carolled  wild  the  birds 
Deep  in  the  underwood,  or  on  the  heights 
Of  rocking  branches,  where  they  basked  in  light. 
Alice  and  Ralph  alone  paced  to  and  fro. 
So  silent  both,  that  ye  might  hear  the  tread 
Of  their  slow  feet  upon  the  shell-strewed  walk. 
Or  the  low  chirping  of  the  shrill  cicada. 
The  young  man  gazed  upon  the  gentle  girl 
Intent  and  long,  as  though  his  eves  would  pry 
Deep  through  her  orbs  into  her  heart  of  hearts. 
And  read  the  hivM  sweetness  of  her  love. 
She  the  while 

Curtained  her  blue  eyes  with  their  fringed  lids. 
And  gave  not  entrance  to  his  passionate  gaze. 
Woman's  defensive  instinct  I  like  the  flower 
That  closes  quick  its  sensitive  leaves  if  e'en 
An  infant's  nnger  touch  them. 

And  thus  they  walked,  happy,  yet  ill  at  ease. 
For  they  were  lovers,  though  as  yet  no  word 
Of  formal  courtship  told  the  young  man's  love. 
But  ere  the  shadows  of  the  western  hills 
Stretched  far  into  the  vale  at  eventide. 
Their  hearts  stood  all  confest.    It  skills  not  how — 
B^  words,  or  something  tenderer  still  than  words — 
'Tis  the  old  tale — old,  yet  still  ever  new, — 
The  mode  still  var3ring,  but  the  end  the  same. 
In  all  times — in  all  places — in  the  halls 
Of  princes — in  the  peasant's  lowly  hut — 
In  crowded  cities — in  the  lone  savannahs — 
The  same  mysterious,  subtle,  potent  instinct. 
That  suided  Adam  in  primeval  bowers. 
And  shook  with  troublous  joy  the  beating  heart 
Of  his  most  beauteous  God-gift ;  and  that  now. 
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la  this  old,  sin-stained  and  degenerate  worlds 
Wakes  in  man's  heart  the  one  lone  feeling  left 
That  links  him  still  to  God,  and  makes  him  holy. 
Mortal,  beware  how  thou  dost  use  this  gifl  t 
If  with  a  reverent  joy,  a  holy  awe. 
Thou  entertainest  m  iJiy  purest  soul 
This  ansel  sent  from  God  as  unawares, 
'Tis  well,  for  thou  art  sanctified  thereby  ; 
But  if  thou  stain  with  one  unhallowed  thought 
The  crystal  fount  of  that  divinest  essence— 
If  thou  dost  throw  on  that  bright  holv  flame 
Even  but  the  thousandth  part  of  aught  that's  poisB, 
Then  dost  thou  grieve  GckI's  Spirit,  quench  his  light, 
And  cause,  it  may  b0|  even  to  go  forth 
From  the  heart's  temple  that  thou  hast  defiled. 
As  erst  from  God's  own  face  on  Sion's  Mount, 
The  dread  decree — **  Let  us  depart  from  henoe." 

"I  protest,  sweet  coz.,  you  discourse  of  love  like  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Why,  this  is  a  very  biography  of  the  passion  from  the  dajrs  of  Adam  downwards. 
Who  taught  you  all  this  love,  pray?  What  do  you  know  about  flames  and 
essences  ?"  '*IIush,  hush,  Abby ;  you  must  not  talk  lightly  of  what  is  above 
your  comprehension.    Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen/' 

The  balmy  breath  of  summer,  now  no  more 

Odorous  with  herb  and  flower,  floats  on  the  air. 

The  slanting  sun  shines  with  a  tempered  ray 

On  plain  and  woodland,  and  the  reaner's  hand 

Hath  fathered  in  the  harvest.    Ah,  now  swift 

Have  fled  the  weeks  for  Alice  and  her  Ralph  I 

How  slow  to  Walter !    Every  day  more  shy 

And  moody  grown,  the  boy  now  careful  shuns 

The  converse  once  so  loved — ^the  book,  the  lute. 

In  vain  hath  Alice  soujght  with  soothing  words 

To  win  him  back  to  his  old  sweet  employ  | 

For  well  she  loved  him  with  a  brother's  love» 

And  mourned  to  find,  she  knew  not  why,  that  love 

Returned  no  more.    Alas  t  she  had  not  read 

His  heart  aright — else,  had  she  surely  seen 

He  loved  too  deep  to  give  a  brother's  love. 

Or  be  content  with  sister's  ;  so  at  length 

She  ceased  to  struggle  with  his  way  wardneaf. 

The  rather  that  her  heart  had  now  a  joy 

Dearer  and  more  engrossing.    Thus  between 

The  two  young  brothers  somehow  something  came 

That  cast  its  freezing  shadow  o'er  their  hearts ; 

For  Walter's  words  were  proud,  and  short,  and  sharp. 

And  ofltimes  with  a  stem  and  savage  scorn 

He  spumed  Ralph's  wonted  love ;  and  so 

Their  spirits  day  by  day  grew  more  apart 

In  sad  estrangement. 

Now  upon  a  day 
In  the  late  Autumn,  Walter  and  his  sire 
Sat  on  the  terrace.    And  it  chanced  between 
The  aged  elms  that  stretched  in  double  row, 
AUce  and  Ralph  were  walkin^^-arm  in  arm. 
Then  the  old  man  looked  smihn^y,  and  said, 
'*  Has  Ralph  been  telling  thee  about  his  suit  ?" 
But  Walter's  face  grew  pale,  and  he  replied, 
'*  I  do  not  keep  R^ph*9  secrets." 

'*  WeU,  my  son, 
I'll  spare  his  blushes.    He  has  wooed  and  won 
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Fair  Alice,  and  will  make  her  soon  his  wife. 
I  marvel  little  that  the  sweet  girl  gained 
Ralph's  heart  so  quickly.     Who  coold  IWe  near  her 
And  love  her  not  ?" 

While  thns  the  old  man  spoke* 
Like  a  sharp  arrow  glancing  from  its  coorsey 
His  simple  words  sank  deep  and  woundingly 
Into  a  breast  he  aimed  not  at.     But  he 
Discerned  not  the  anguish  of  the  boy. 
Nor  even  dreamed  that  one  so  young  as  he 
Should  love  like  man.     And  so  the  father  mused 
A  moment  in  sweet  thought^ — then  smiling,  said,— 
**  Strange  I  that  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  life 
Are  thus  accomplished.     When  my  best  of  friends, 
Ralph  Moreton,  died  in  Florence,  at  his  side 
I  stood,  and  in  my  arms  I  held  a  babe 
Close  to  his  glazing  eye,  that  he  might  fill 
His  dyinz  gaze  with  the  loved  miniature 
Of  one  whose  face  he  soon  should  see  in  Heaven. 
When  he  had  kissed  and  blessed  the  child,  and  I 
Had  given  her  to  the  nurse  to  bear  her  thence, 
Ralph  took  mv  hand  in  his  cold  palm  and  said* 
'  Henry,  my  Alice  soon  will  be  alone ; 
Her  mother  and  myself  loved  thee  and  thine. 
And  we  commit  our  little  one  to  thee. 
Cherish  her  ever  as  if  she  were  thine ; 
And  when  my  godson,  Ralph,  shall  be  a  man. 
Perchance  our  ancient  love  will  grow  again 
In  their  voung  hearts,  and  he  wiS  be  to  her— . 
What  I  have  been  to  thee,  my  Mary  I' 

Then 
I  wrung  his  hand,  but  spoke  not     Had  I  tried* 
I  should  have  sobbed  aloud,  and  marred  the  peace 
Of  God  then  resting  on  the  dying  man  ; 
For  he  had  gently  thrown  his  pale  face  back. 
And  turned  nis  eyes  towards  Heaven  ;  and  I  fell 
That  in  that  awful  hour  there  stood  by  him 
The  spirit  ministrant  of  her  he  loved. 
Even  as  in  life  she  oh  had  ministered. 
And  in  the  pauses  of  his  quickening  breath 
I  caught  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  words, 
'  Said  I  not  well,  my  Mary  ?* — So  he  passed 
(For  thus  my  fancy  ever  loves  to  think) 
To  Heaven  with  her  whose  name  was  on  bis  lipa." 

The  old  man  ceased  to  muse  aloud,  but  still 
He  mused  in  silence,  for  his  thoughts  had  strayed 
Away  into  the  sad  and  shadowy  past ; 
And  when  at  length  he  waked  up  with  a  sigh. 
And  turned  his  moistened  eye  to  seek  his  aoiit 
He  found  him  not — ^tho  boy  had  stolen  away. 

The  day  when  Ralph  and  Alice  were  to  wed 

Drew  quickly  near ;  and  but  a  week  remained 

For  preparation.    So  it  was  arranged 

That  Ralph  at  midnight  should  sp<^  up  to  town* 

To  set  in  order  all  those  needful  things 

That  worldly  prudence  and  sage  men  of  law 

Environ  spousals  with.    Alice  and  he 

Had  bade  good  night,  but  none  was  there  to  see 

That  sweet,  sad  parting ;  for  his  father  sat 

Poring  o'er  parcnments  in  the  library ; 

And  Walter — as  his  wont  was  much  of  late«» 
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Was  absent »  none  know  whither,  nor  inquired. 
Perchance  in  his  own  chamber,  with  hb  books^ 
Or  wandering  forth  into  the  starry  ni|^t. 
And  so  the  hours  passed  on,  and  silence  fell 
Upon  the  mansion.     But  a  taper's  light 
Streamed  from  a  lattice  in  a  distant  wing 
Forth  on  the  darkness,  till  its  radiance  fell 
Upon  the  green,  trim,  holly's  polished  leaves* 
And  made  them  glint  and  flicker. 

Hark!  A  sound 
As  if  of  song  comes  forth  upon  the  air, 
PlaintiTc,  yet  passing  sweet— and  thb  the  strain  t 

aoKO. 

Hm  son's  last  smile  Is  beaming 

Along  the  weetcrn  main ; 
And  twilight's  shades  are  itreamlng 

O'er  heaTen  and  earth  again. 
Ah  1  thus,  *mld  tears  of  aorrow, 

Thy  farewell  imile  1  see, 
And  think  that  ere  to-morrow, 

Thottlt  go  from  love  and  me. 

Bot  soon  the  mild  room  smiling, 

Shall  cheer  the  glooms  of  night ; 
So  hope,  my  heart  beguiling, 

Hay  soothe,  though  not  delight. 
And  as  her  beams  enlighten 

Night's  shades  till  mora  appear, 
ICay  hope  each  sorrow  brighten, 

Till  Joy  and  thou  be  here. 

Farewell!  each  sun's  declining 

Shall  bring  sweet  thoughts  of  thee ; 
Each  mkinigfat  mooobeam  shining 

Speak  hope  and  peace  to  me. 
For  oh !  earh  daylight  fiMling, 

Each  midnight  hour  told  o'er. 
Thy  faithful  steps  b  leading 

To  Joy  and  me  once  more. 

Unwelcome  fell  those  sounds  upon  the  ear 
Of  one  who  pnoed  beneath  with  foTeridi  brow 
Bared  to  the  night  breeie.     It  was  his  own  song, 
With  here  and  there  a  word  put  in  or  changed. 
A  **  thee'*  for  ** me,"  thus  made  to  speak  t&  love 
Of  her  ke  loTod  unto  his  happy  riYaL 
What  manrel  that  the  thought  niffh  drove  him  mad. 
To  find  thai  the  fond  creature  of  nis  brain. 
That  he  had  sent  to  watch  and  tend  his  lore. 
And  whisper  to  her  heart  sweet  thoufffats  of  him. 
Should  thus  work  treason  to  him«  and  be  used 
To  bear  her  love-sighs  to  another's  heart ! — 
A  fiend  was  roused  within  him  at  that  hour. 
That  in  a  moment  made  him  ffraw  a  man ; 
And  he  strode  back  with  a  wud,  stern  resolve 
To  give  his  full  heart  vent,  whatever  might  come. 
The  lamp-light  shining  through  the  balf>closed  door 
I^  him  to  where  his  father  still  rcnmined. 
But  not  alone,  for  Ralph  had  joined  him  now. 
To  say  faxewell  at  parting.    Then  the  heart 
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Of  the  mad  boy  boiled  o*er  in  words  of  raffe^ 
And  hate,  and  soom^  and  high  defiance,  bfent 
With  grief,  and  tears,  and  desperation — 'till 
Father  and  brother  looked,  amazed  to  hear 
His  strange,  wild  tale  of  passion.    Ralph's  calm  eye 
At  length  'gan  kindle ;  and  to  his  qniyering  lip 
Sharp  wor£  were  rising.    But  his  father  taw 
His  mood,  and  back  repressed  him  with  his  arm; 
And  thus  to  Walter :  **  Wretched,  senseless  boy  I 
How  has  this  passion  mastered  thy  young  heart, 
That  thou  should'st  thus  intrude  upon  the  love 
That  thou  didst  know  full  well  two  saints  in  hearen 
Have  sanctified,  and  I,  ^iv  sire,  approve. 
Hence  to  thy  chamber,  Walter,  ana  when  next 
We  meet  I  look  to  find  that  thou  hast  chased 
This  childish  phantas^r  from  out  thv  brain." 
Then  Walter  raised  his  eyes  upon  his  sire. 
And  in  his  look  was  blent  a  host  of  feelings. 
Once  he  essayed  to  speak,  but  shook  his  head 
With  a  changed  purpose,  and  retured.     Ralph  sprang 
After  his  brother,  with  a  brother's  love,— 
But  Walter  rudely  shook  him  off  and  passed. 

I  saw  that  my  fiur  auditress  was  about  to  speak,  so  I  laid  down  my  paper. 
<(  This  will  never  do,  Jonathan.  Two  brothers  in  love  with  one  girl,  and  one 
of  them  not  out  of  his  round  packet.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  except  in 
plays  or  romances.  What  will  the  critics  say  to  it  ?"  *'  I  don't  care  a  fig  about 
the  critics."  *'  'Tis  unnatural  ■"  '*  Yon  know  nothing  at  all  about  nature, 
Abby.  You're  a  little  goose."  "  And  you  know  very  little  about  j^ood  breed* 
ing,  Jonathan  ;  you're  a  great  bear."  1  was  getting  the  worst  of  it«  so  I  took 
to  my  reading. 

Time,  with  his  stealthy  feet,  had  circled  round 
The  sun  seven  times ;  Alice  and  Ralph  had  wed» 
And  two  fair  children  blessed  their  happy  hom^-. 
The  home  where  Moreton  and  his  wife  nad  dwelt. 
Some  three  hours'  pleasant  ride  from  the  old  hall. 
But  Walter — where  was  he  ?    None  ever  knew« 
Save  that,  at  early  dawn,  upon  that  day 
That  Ralph  had  left  the  Hall,  a  youth  was  seen 
Treading  a  sylvan  pathway  towsa^ds  the  coast, 
Carrying  a  bundle,  in  a  'kerchief  tied. 
And  slung  upon  a  staff.    Old  Ravenscroft 
Made  search  for  him  through  the  country  round. 
Instant  and  close,  but  tidings  learned  he  none.— 

Tune,  with  his  stealthy  reet,  was  moving  on ; 
And  it  was  winter.    Deeply  lay  the  snow 
Upon  the  fflebe,  and  on  the  branching  pines, 
Bending  their  boughs  to  earth,  in  white  festoons ; 
The  sheep  stood  tlm)nged  beneath  the  sheltering  hed^ ; 
The  finch  and  redbreast  left  the  icy  eaves. 
And  perched  upon  the  casement.    On  the  lake. 
The  crisping  film  was  shooting  from  the  edge 
In  crystal  lancets.    Thro'  the  chill,  dry  air 
Redly,  beyond  the  hill,  the  sun  sank  down. 
And  ni^t  came  on  the  world.    It  was  the  eve 
Of  the  Nativity.    A  pale,  thin  man 
Sat  dreamily  before  tne  cheery  hearth 
Of  the  trim  parlour  in  the  hamlet  inn 
Near  Ravenscroft.    A  vision  of  the  past 
Rose  up  before  him.     Faithful  Memory 
Now  marshalled  forth  in  sad  and  pale  array 
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Her  dim  procession,  coining  from  the  mist 

That  hangs  round  infkncj,  then  moying  on 

Through  youth  and  manhood,  till  the  mimic  train 

Ends  in  the  foreground  where  the  dreamer  sits, 

And  lo  I  his  imaee  fades  into  himself. 

And  thus  the  sicK  man  in  his  waking  dream 

Saw  first  a  child  that  placed  'mid  toys  and  flowers 

With  a  fur  girl,  his  elder  by  two  years ; 

And  then  the  boy  would  row  her  o'er  the  lake 

In  his  light  wherry  $  or  at  noon  of  day. 

Within  the  weeping  ash-tree's  leafy  bowers, 

Read  brave  tales  for  her.    How  some  steel-dad  knight. 

Riding  thro'  greenwood,  rescued  noble  dames 

From  thrall  of  giant.    Then  the  sweet  reward — 

A  loss  from  that  dear  sister  on  his  brow. 

Disparting  his  brown  curls  with  her  fkir  hand. 

And  next,  the  boy  found  out,  half  pleased,  half  grieTed, 

That  she  was  not  his  sister.     For  eren  then 

A  strange  wish  stirred  his  young  heart,  and  he  thought 

The  sister  that  he  lost  mignt  be  to  him 

A  more  than  sister.    Then  he  grew  more  shy. 

But  tenderer  withal  m  his  reserve. 

And  nourished  his  ^oung  soul  with  solitude. 

With  books  and  mmstreby ;  and  learned  to  shape 

His  thoughts  in  music.     But  the  unconscious  girl 

Changed  not  as  he ;  for  still  she  spoke  as  wont. 

And  cidled  him  brother. 

Then  from  out  the  shade 
Stept  forth  another  form— ^beautiful  'twas, 
And  young,  and  manly ;  but  the  jealous  boy 
Trembled  with  fear  and  anger,  for  it  stood 
Between  him  and  his  love.    Then  all  became 
Troubled  and  wild,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro ; 
For  storm,  and  lightning,  and  the  thunder  peal 
Swept  o*er  the  scene,  and  shook  the  mimic  things, 
And  made  the  lights  erow  dim  and  flickering. 
That  memory  lent  to  light  the  show  withal. 
The  storm  and  darkness  passed,  and  with  them,  too. 
The  phantom  shapes — save  one.    It  was  the  hoy 
Grossing  the  sea,  and  seeking  that  great  place> 
The  mart  of  the  wide  world.    Then  toilflilly. 
With  resolution  high,  that  would  not  fail. 
Still  pressing  onwaxd,  though  oft  beaten  down. 
As  tne  strong  waves  of  the  inflowing  sea. 
Though  cruwed  upon  the  rocks,  and  beaten  back. 
Muster  their  force  the  more  for  the  recoil, 
And  ever  more  rush  on,  and  rise  at  last 
High  o'er  the  clif^  that  broke  them.    So  the  youth 
Worked  on  and  won  his  toilful  way  to  fame. 
And  grew  familiar  to  the  lipe  of  men. 
For  he  had  looked  more  deep  into  his  soul. 
And  held  long  converse  with  the  subtle  powers 
That  swayed  and  shook  his  spirit.    So  he  learned 
The  mysteries  of  his  own  nature,  till 
He  made  them  ministers  to  work  his  will 
On  other  men  as  they  had  once  on  him — 
To  stir  the  wells  of  feeling  to  their  source. 
To  agitate  and  soothe,  make  sad  and  grieve- 
To  be  to  human  souls  what  winds  of  heaven. 
And  sun,  and  shower,  and  elemental  fire 
Are  to  the  soulless  world  of  earth  and  se^«- 
To  be  a  Poet. 
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Thus  it  was  the  boy 
Had  risen  to  man — the  rhymester  to  the  bard ; 
But  strength  of  body  grew  not  with  the  one» 
Nor  in  the  other  healthiness  of  soul. 
The  wounds  of  his  young  life  were  still  nnh^AH  • 
And  though  the  cautery  had  skinned  them  o'er* 
Tet  was  the  poison  ranlding  still  beneath* 
Tainting  his  moral  being.    So  his  verse* 
Trenchant  and  lofty*  spared  not  vice  or  folly, 
Nor  much  allowed  for  man's  or  woman's  truUi* 
But  shewed  their  failings  with  a  master's  skilL 
And  so  the  mind's  unrest  wasted  the  form* 
And  the  slow  fever  of  a  morbid  heart 
Was  wearing  him  away.    But  when  the  blasts 
Of  winter  howled  adown  the  gloomy  streets* 
And  frost  and  sleet-shower  pinched  his  weaJdy  frmme» 
He  left  the  town  to  seek  a  sunnier  dwelling 
In  southern  climates.     Then  the  love  of  home^ 
Dormant,  but  not  yet  dead,  within  his  breast— 
A  strong  desire  to  see  once  more  the  haunts 
Of  happy  childhood — led  his  steps  aside 
From  his  director  road.    And  thus  it  was* 
That  very  boy — ^that  man  of  the  dim  vision— 
Now  sate  a-musing  b^  the  lone  fireside, 
On  Christmas  eve*  within  the  hamlet  inn. 

The  hours  passed  on  unheeded — ^in  the  gnta 

The  logs  burned  low*  and  smouldered  white— the  lights 

Flicbered  within  their  sockets.     From  the  tower 

Of  the  quaint  church  rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve. 

And  then  the  brattle  of  the  sweet-tongued  bells* 

Clanging  and  clashing,  pealed  into  the  night 

A  joyous  chime*  to  welcome  Christmas  in. 

The  stranger  started*  for  those  jocund  tones 

Ran^  on  his  heart  as  old  familiar  sounds* 

Callmg  to  mind  the  times  when*  as  a  bov, 

He  loved  to  chaunt  those  holy  hvmns  of  old* 

Whidi  saints  and  holy  &thers  of  the  Church 

Have  left  as  precious  {;ifts  to  later  times. 

And  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch  that  night* 

It  seemed  as  though  sweet  voices  in  tne  air 

Gave  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  strains  like  these  :<— 

*<  e  it  lauHmii  ntillttiiit 

Eatitro,  lautro*  laatro ; 
Cant(K  m(rabtiaii<* 

l^latitro*  ylatiHo,  9l«o)r0. 
tirloria*  iit  slorfx* 
fltnanti  tnetnorfa* 

Somfno  fn  altuf, 
tf tt(  ttitfmonfa 
Bantnr  ft  sreconfa 

Coelm#  a  yMtttt.'' 

''  In  the  name  of  wonder  what  is  all  that*  most  emdite  ooc«i  I    It 
verv  sweetly*  but  I  understand  as  much  about  it  as  my  pony*  ArisL*  < 
Abby ;  part  of  an  old  Christmas  hymn  written  by  an  Abbot  of  Livir  is  iSbm  da?*  ^ 
old."    '•Shocking I  Jonathan;   why  this  is  flat  heresy— Pur     —     -*--—• 
"My  dear  Abby*"  said  I,  gravely,  "  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
you  do  not  speak  about  what  you  do  not  understand,  or  I  shall 
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yon  for  a  controversialist    But  listen;  here  is  something  to  suit  jour  com- 
prehension." 

<^  Olortf  be  to  Chd  on  high! 
Christ  is  horn  to-day, 
Peace  on  earth,  and  charity, 

Christ  is  bom  to-day. 
Stars  from  heaven  looh  wondring  down 
On  tne  Lord  that  left  his  throne  ; 
WhOe-robed  angels,  golden-crowned. 
Strike  their  harps  with  joyfid  sound, 
Olory  be  to  Ood  on  high  I 
Christ  is  bom  to-day. 
Peace  on  earth,  and  charity, 
Christ  is  bom  to-day," 

Such  vas  the  holy  Carol  that^  as  day 

Dawned  greyly  upon  nighty  fell  on  the  ear 

Of  the  stfll  sleeping  stranser.     Clear  and  small 

The  trebles  of  young  children  raised  the  8ong» 

Meet  herddsy  they,  of  that  most  gracious  Lord 

Who  loved  and  took  them  in  his  sacred  arms. 

And  blessM  them.    Then  the  man's  heart  was  tonchedj 

For  he  remembered,  when  a  little  child, 

How  he  and  one  he  loved  stole  to  the  door 

Of  his  sire's  chamber,  and  their  Christmas  hymn 

Sang  reverently,  then  with  joyous  shout 

Cri^,  '^ Happy  Christmas!*'  and  ''my  Christmas-box!" 

Upon  a  pleasant  stretch  of  richest  ground, 
Tnat  sloped  from  up  the  river,  where  the  trees 
Grew  thick  in  sheltering  patches,  rose  a  pile 
Andent  and  massive :  such  as  ye  may  see 
Still  in  their  ruins,  near  that  classic  stream 
Where  the  third  William  battled  for  our  isle, 
Bective,  or  Mellifont ;  those  glorious  fanes 
That  reverentlv  men  reared  in  olden  times. 
To  shame  the  hovels  that  the  rich  man  now. 
Casting  his  mites  into  God's  treasurv. 
Builds  with  a  grudging  hand  and  lukewarm  heart 
To  his  Creator.     Lofly  nave  and  choir, 
With  intersecting  transept — high,  square  tower- 
Doorways,  where  from  the  clustering  shafts  upspring 
The  pointed  arch,  and  in  whose  deep  recess 
Arch  within  arch  in  lessening  span  and  height 
Rise  from  the  freauent  columns,  shortening  still 
As  they  retire,  while  all  betwixt  the  shafts. 
And  over  the  archivolts,  run  mouldings  quaint. 
Zig-zag  and  toothed,  trefoils,  leaves  and  flowers — 
The  muUioned  windows,  in  whose  graceful  sweep 
The  rose  evolves  its  insersecting  curves 
In  florid  traceiy,  wherein  is  seen 
The  gorgeous  hght  of  many -tinted  glass — 
Buttress  and  parapet,  and  gargoyles  quaint, 
Grotesauety  leaning  from  the  heavy  eaves. 
Beautiiul  Temples ! — See  that  none  profane 
Their  solemn  grandeur  with  the  rites  or  forms 
That  erring  man,  in  superstitious  times. 
Devised  to  cramp  the  freedom  and  the  grace 
Of  Christ's  most  holy  Bride. 

Within  the  shadow  of  a  clustered  shaft 

That  bore  the  groinM  roof,  the  stranger  leaned. 
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And  heard  die  Chrutmas  flervice  of  ovr  Qhurch^ 
Her  prayers,  her  psalms,  her  reverent  thankfulness. 
Her  solemn  jubilation,  and  the  burst 
Of  her  triumphant  anthem,  Uiat  proclaimed 
''  Glory  to  God,  peace  and  good  will  to  man  ;'* 
And  all  around  within  that  holy  place 
He  saw  glad  faces ;  and  the  love  of  God 
To  man  was  kindling  in  the  heart  of  man 
Love  to  his  brother.     One  there  lat  alone. 
Aged  and  bowed ;  upon  whose  reverend  face 
Care  and  some  secret  grief  had  been  at  work. 
The  young  man's  eye  sought  out  that  aged  face. 
And  gazea,  and  turned  away,  and  gazed  again  ; 
As  though  a  spell  forced  him  to  fix  his  eyes 
Upon  a  sight  that  wrung  him. 

All  had  gono 
Forth  from  the  church.    The  stranger  lingmd  still 
Amongst  the  aisles,  and  read  upon  the  tombs 
The  records  of  ihe  dead.     What  now  to  tbem 
Were  all  the  joys,  the  griefs,  the  things  of  life. 
Save  in  80  far  as  these  to  each  had  been 
Probation  to  their  souls  for  good  or  ill ; 

Their  wealth,  their  power,  their  pride,  their  loves,  thdr  hates-. 
All  now  were  nothing,  and  had  passed  away. 
Even  as  the  toys  fall  out  of  children's  hands 
When  sleep  surprises  them  amid  their  ^lorts. 
And  so  he  mused ;  then  turned  his  steps  aside 
To  a  low  postern  in  the  churchvard  wall. 
And  passed  into  a  wood>entangled  walk 
That  led  up  to  the  Hall. 

Alone,  within  the  library,  there  sate 
The  same  old  man.     'Twas  Henry  Ravenscroft— 
His  eyes  turned  sadly  to  the  mantel-piece. 
Where  hun?  against  the  wall  a  rod  and  flute. 
In  happier  days,  when  Walter  was  a  boy. 
These  nad  been  his ;  and  now,  save  a  few  books. 
They  were  the  only  memories  of  his  child 
The  old  man  had  to  look  on.    Lovingly 
And  Ions  he  ^ed  upon  them,  till  the  tears 
Blinded  nis  vision.    Then  he  looked  around 
With  a  woe-stricken  eye  through  the  lone  room. 
As  if  in  search  of  some  one.     But  he  sighed 
In  disappointed  hope,  and  shook  his  head. 
And  groaned,  <^  Where  art  thou,  Walter  ?" 

A  sharp  cry 
Rang  throuefa  the  chamber,  and  a  trembling  man 
Sank  down  before  him,  clinging  to  his  knees. 
And  sobbed  forth,  «  At  thy  feet,  my  father  1" 

Hours  passed  away — or  it  might  be  but  minutes — 
Sensations,  not  the  sands,  measure  out  time 
Unto  our  spirits— «nd  the  sire  and  son 
Lav  each  on  other's  bosom.     Who  shall  tell 
What  words  were  spoke,  or,  harder  still,  what  thingSy 
Too  great  for  words,  were  left  unspoken — ^thoughts. 
Long  pent  up  in  their  souls — yearnings  of  love. 
Sorrow,  and  jov,  and  penitence,  and  pardon  ? 
Who  shall  prouuie  the  sanctuary  of  their  hearts  ? 
Not  I.     This  only  know  I,  when  at  length 
Walter  looked  up,  before  his  eyes  there  stood 
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A  lUAtron  fair  who  IcAned  upon  a  many 

And  held  a  young  girl's  hand.    AUea  and  Ralph, 

With  jov  and  wonder  moved,  itept  forth  to  meet  him ; 

But  Walter  shuddered,  and  he  pressed  his  hand 

Upon  his  eves.    Then  Alioo  whispered  low 

Unto  the  cnild,  who  softly  stole  to  Walter, 

And  took  his  hand,  and  looking  lovinsly 

Towards  his  face,  said  to  him.  "  Uncto  Walter, 

Mamma  has  told  me  oft  that  I  should  lore  you 

If  I  should  see  you  ever,  and  I  wish 

To  loTe  you  now/'    But  Walter  drew  his  hand 

From  the  child's  grasp,  and  she  shrank  scared  away^ 

Yet  onoe  again  her  mother  whispered  lonir. 

And  sent  her  back.    Then  timialy  the  child 

Approached  and  said,  '*  1*11  tell  you  a  sweet  tale. 

How  a  great  king  onco  sent  hb  only  son 

Into  a  utr-off  land  of  wicked  men, 

Who  would  not  keep  his  laws.     And  how  that  son 

Was  borne  unto  its  confines  in  the  hands 

Of  the  king's  servants,  on  a  cold  wild  night. 

When  only  one  bright  star  shone  out  to  guide. 

And  the  lung's  son,  disguised  in  mean  attire. 

Taught  men  to  keep  the  law  and  love  the  king. 

And  cease  from  strife,  and  be  as  brothers  all, 

In  love  and  charity.     And  how  at  length 

He  told  the  people  that  he  was  the  son 

Of  their  great  king.     How  some  believed  his  words* 

How  all  the  rest  rcvilc<l  and  scorned,  and  said 

'  Thou  art  not  the  king's  son.'    Then  how  they  beat 

And  thrust  him  forth  tor  dead  ont  of  the  land    ■ 

How  he  arose  and  went  back  to  his  father ; 

But  ere  he  left  his  small  believing  band. 

He  gave  them  a  commandment :  it  was  this. 

That  they  should  love  each  other  even  as  he 

Loved  them  and  loved  his  father— nay  still  more. 

That  as  the  king  loved  even  the  wicked  men. 

And  sent  his  son  to  win  them  back  to  duty. 

So  should  they  love  and  bless  their  enemies^ 

And  how  he  told  them  if  they  so  should  love. 

The  king  would  one  day  send  for  them  to  dwell 

In  his  own  city  evermore.     And  so 

He  blessed  them  and  departed.** 

Then  the  tears 
Trickled  throogh  Walter's  long,  thin  fingers  down. 
And  fell  open  Uie  child*  who,  wondering,  said — 
'*  Unda,  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you — pray,  forgive 
And  love  me  and  us  alL*' 

The  roan  bentdofwn 
And  canght  the  child  into  his  bosom  s  all 
The  iee  was  molted  round  his  heart ;  he  kisMd 
The  little  one,  then  lifted  up  hb  voice 
And  wept ! — 

Afler  a  moment's  pause,  Alice  and  Ralph 
Btept  sofUy  up.    He  grasped  his  brother's  hand, 
Wliile  she,  disparting  nis  thin  hair,  as  erst 
When  thev  were  boy  and  girl,  pressi*d  her  pure  lips 
Upon  his  brow,  and  blessed  him  as  her  brother. 

Walter  departed  not  to  sunnier  lands : 
For  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  loving  hearts 
That  tended  him  brought  health  into  his  frame. 
And  to  his  spirit  peace.     For  Alice,  now 
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His  own  dear  sister,  came  to  see  liim  of>. 
And  brought  her  little  ones  to  glad  his  heart. 
So  the  old  Hall  was  once  again  his  hoine> 
From  which  he  wandered  never ;  yet  his  voice 
Went  forth  again  into  the  world.     But  now 
He  sang  of  holier  and  of  higher  things 
Than  he  had  sung  before  of;  for  a  change 
Was  wrought  in  him,  complete  and  marvellous. 
The  Angel  of  Affliction  had  gone  down 
Into  the  dark  Bethesda  of  his  soul. 
And  troubled  it.     The  Angel  now  was  i^ne. 
But  the  wave  sent  forth  healing.     So  his  fame 
Grew  wider  and  more  lofty. 

In  time  the  old  man  died,  and  Ralph  and  Alice 
Dwelt  at  the  Hall ;  but  Walter  left  it  not, 
Nor  ever  mated :  he  would  not  enshrine 
Within  the  niche  where  once  a  saint  had  stood. 
Another  image.     But  his  heart  now  clung 
To  her  and  hers  with  a  most  perfect  love, 
Tender  and  steadfast.    Then  it  came  to  pass 
That  Ralph  and  Alice  died,  and  Moreton's  lands 
Descended  to  their  daughters ;  but  the  Hall 
Was  Walter's  by  ioheritance.    Then  be 
Suffered  the  children  not  to  go  from  him, 
For  they  were  all  now  left  for  him  to  love; 
So,  with  a  father's  care  he  cherished  them, 
And  reared  them  up  to  opening  womanhood. 
Then  he,  too,  passed  away,  and  in  his  will 
He  left  his  nieces  all — his  name,  his  fame, 
His  books,  and  the  old  mansion.     One  request 
Annexed  he — ^that  upon  each  Christmas  mom 
A  choir  of  children  should  at  dawn  of  day 
Proclaim  the  Saviour's  birth  in  Carol  sweet. 
Before  the  oriel  window  at  the  Hall. 

Abieail  pursed  up  her  pretty  little  mouth  into  an  expression  of  the  mo»t 
critical  wisdom — '*  Hum— -na — ^well  now — upon  the  whole."-*'' Admirable,  my 
dear  girl,  you  have  uttered  the  soundest  and  most  intelligent  criticism  I  ever 
heard.  Why,  you  have  got  the  trick  of  it  as  perfectly  as  if  you  had  been  re- 
viewing all  your  life."  "  Yous  me  trop  flattez,  Jonathan ;  still,  after  all, 
there's  a  moral  in  the  tale." 

"Yes,  my  dear  Abigail,"  said  I,  '<  there  is  a  moral  in  it,  which  yon  may 
carry  away  with  profit,  even  though  you  should  not  remember  a  line  of  my  poem. 
Let  it  teach  you,  and  me,  too,  that  we  can  never  suffer  the  stormy  passions  of 
our  nature  to  sweep  over  our  hearts,  without  their  blighting  some  green  spot 
or  withering  some  flower,  which  even  the  tears  of  sorrow  or  the  sunshme  of  love 
may  fail  to  restore  to  their  fall  verdure  and  bloom.  Let  it  teach  you,  and  me, 
too,  how  sanctifying  are  all  the  domestic  charities  of  life— how  at  seasons, 
especially  that  of  Cnristnuis,  they  solicit  us  to  cherish  them.  They  come  to 
us,  as  the  angels  came  to  Abraham  when  he  sat  in  the  tent  door.  Ah  I  let 
us,  like  him,  'run  to  meet  them,'  and  constrain  them  that  'they  pass  not 
away ;'  let  us  honour  them  and  entertain  them  with  the  best  cheer  thiat  we  have, 
that  so  they  may  bring  to  us  and  to  our  household,  love,  and  joy,  and  peace. 
And  now,  my  dear  cousin,  you  had  better  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
after  your  early  breakfast  and  canter  ;  while  I  draw  on  my  boots  and  prepare  to 
squire  you." 

Well,  my  dear  Anthony,  I  have  now  made  up  my  despatch,  and  wish  you  **  a 
happy  Christinas  " — a  wish  which,  in  its  full  sense,  is  thronged  with  the  richest 
benedictions. 

Your's  in  all  times  and  seasons, 

JoNATHAH  FrEKK  SuNGSBT. 
To  Anthoa J  FopUr,  Eiq. 
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I. 

We  at  by  the  fii«. 

My  poor  old  wife  and  I; 
The  Are  ouras  t\ow,  our  heerii  are  low* 

And  the  tear  atands  in  the  eje. 
For  oar  daughters  three  who  are  over  the  8ea» 

Far,  far,  in  the  wooded  west; 
One  aller  one,  oor  dariings  are  gone  t 

But  our  Mary  we  bred  the  beat. 

n. 

My  brother*!  son 

Siti  in  the  chimney  by  ua ; 
The  staff  of  onr  age— hard,  hard  is  the  page 

Of  the  lesson  that  keeps  him  by  as. 
For  he  longs  to  be  free,  to  go  OTer  the  sea. 

Where  his  Idndred  hate  fonnd  their  rest. 
One  after  one,  our  darlings  are  gone, 

But  our  Mary  he  lo^  the  best. 

IS. 

Welcome,  Margaret  1 

Dear  Marsaret,  have  you  oome  ? 
Draw  nigh  to  the  fire^  and  tighten  the  wire. 

And  sins  us  a  song^  of  home. 
For  though  heayen  denies  the  light  to  year  eyes. 

Yet  nerer  were  expressed 
By  the  Harper  Kios,  sweeter  strains  than  yoa  sing. 

And  our  Mary  loved  them  best. 


IT. 

Sit  by  «i#,  Mamret, 

Dear  Maigaret,  sit  by  iiqf 
For  yon  loved  my  dearest  daughter,  far  o*er  the  world-wide  water, 

Who  should  have  been  our  Patrick's  bride. 
Oh  t  sinff  mc  her  soogs,  for  my  poor  heart  longs 

To  clasp  her  to  my  breast ; 
Thoufi;h  tears  it  will  bring,  yet  my  darling  wuui  sing 

What  our  Mary  lovwl  the  best. 

V. 

You  are  there,  Patrick  t 

I  feel  your  breathing  soft  upon  my  eheek ; 
A  tear  b  in  your  eye,  and  well  your  heart  knows  why ; 

You  are  there,  I  say,  althongh  yon  do^not  spcelL 
I  have  been  to  pleamnt  ]!f  eath,  and  to  rich  Fingal  oeneath. 

And  homeward  I  am  going  to  tho  west ; 
And  I  thought  as  I  did  pass  I  would  sing  the  "Cotleem  Dka»;* 

That  om9  yon  loved  so  well  loved  the  best. 
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VI. 

Hark  I  she  sings. 

Tremblingly  over  the  strings  her  fingers  stray ; 
And  the  light  that  heaven  denies  to  her  dear  but  darkened  eyes. 

Her  wreathed  smiles  and  dimpling  cheeks  betray. 
Oh !  it  is  our  "  Colleen  Dhas,*  as  ner  pleasant  days  (tid  pass. 

Loudly  lilting  at  the  milking  with  the  rest ; 
Soon,  soon»  alas  I  in  sighs  and  tears,  she  leaves  oar  longing  eyes— 

The  Mary  we  all  loved  the  best. 

vn. 

No  more,  my  dearest  Margaret, 

Sing  the  "  CoUeen  Dkas"  no  more; 
For  her  father  and  her  mother  loved  her  more  than  any  other. 

And  her  parting  grieves  them  sore. 
You  have  been  to  pleasant  Meath,  and  to  rich  Fingal  beneath. 

And  homewara  you  are  going  to  the  west ; 
Tell  us  all  the  country  news,  the  merriest  you  can  chooae. 

To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  best. 

vm. 

I  have  been  to  pleasant  Meath,  and  to  rich  Fingal  beneath. 

And  homeward  I  am  going  to  the  west ; 
I  will  tell  the  country  news,  the  merriest  I  can  choose. 

To  pleasure  the  old  couple  we  love  b^st. 
Your  Mary  has  gome  hohs— tour  lov«3>  and  xx>vino  one. 

And  here  she  comes  to  tell  you  all  the  restl 
Xow,  Patrick,  fill  your  glass,  while  I  sing  the  "  CoUeeu  Dhoti* 

Widi  a  welcome  home  to  Mary,  you  love  best  I 

Richmond  Harbour,  Longfbrd. 
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BLA9nMA»s»  meAnwhil«»  inAda  hit 
toilet  cUborateljy  and  bj  ten  o*o1ock 
WM  in  Parif.  He  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
Secoville. 

**U  the  Marquis  yet  risen?'*  he 
aaked. 

**  No  ;"  he  was  in  hts  bed ;  he  had 
not  retired  until  verj  late^  and  must 
not  be  disturbed. 

"  But  I  must  see  him»  roy  good 
friend:  his  happineas«  indeed  bis  safetjt 
depends  upon  mv  seeinir  him  imme- 
diately.** 

Biassemare  was  so  very  urgent*  that 
al  length  (he  servant  consented  to  de- 
liver a  note  to  his  master. 

Rubbing  his  eTes»  and  more  asleep 
than  awake,  the  Marquis  took  the  biu 
let,  and  read^ 

**The  Sieur  de  Bla.Memare,  who 
bad  the  honour  of  meeting  the  Mar- 

?ais  de  Seoqville  laAt  night  at  the 
/bateau  des  Anges  implores  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  without  one  mo- 
ment's delay ;  by  granting  which  the 
Marquia  may  possibly  avert  conse- 
quences the  most  deplorable." 

Certain  shocks  are  strong  enough 
to  restore  a  drunken  man  to  sobriety 
in  an  instant,  and,  a  forliorU  to  dispel 
in  a  moment  the  fumes  of  sleep.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  Marquis  in  slippers 
and  morning-gown,  received  Biasse- 
mare, with  many  apologies,  in  his 
dressing-room. 

**  A  very  sliyrht  acquaintance  will 
Justify  a  friendly  interpoNition,"  said 
Biassemare,  aAer  a  few  little  speeches 
of  ceremony  at  each  side ;  "and  my  visit 
is  inspired  by  a  friendly  and  charitable 
motive.  The  fact  is — the  fact  is — rov 
dear  friend,  that — your  coat  is  torn.' 

••  My  coat  tornl"  repeated  tho  Mar- 

Jiuisy  visibly  disconcerted,  while  he  af- 
rcted  surprise. 

*'  Yea,  the  coat  you  wore  last  night* 
Ah  I  there  it  is — this  blue  velvet,  with 
diamond  button.  h%  I  Yes,  there  is 
the  pUce.  It  was  caught— >ha,  ha,  lia  I 
4a  that  cursed  door  ;  and,  egad,  as 


one  of  Le  Prun's  confidential  advisers, 
has  got  the  piece  in  his  possession        -** 

<'Pshal  you  are  jestinz.  Why, 
there  are  more  blue  coats  than  one  in 
the  world.'* 

"  I  know  ;  but  there  is  only  one 
Marouis  de  Secqville.  And  as  1  hap- 
pened, purely  accidentally,  upon  my 
honour,  to  witness  with  my  own  eyes 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  last 
night's  adventure,  it  may  be  as  well  if 
he  reserves  his  clever  points  of  evi- 
dence for  Monsieur  Le  Prnn,  should 
his  suspicions  chance  to  take  an  un- 
fortunate direction." 

''  What  adventure  pray,  sir,  do  you 
•peak  of?** 

'*  Your  interview  with  Madame  La 
Prun,  your  unfortunate  descent  from 
the  balcony,  your  flight  through  the 
park- door,  and  the  disastrous  seyer- 
ance  of  a  button  and  a  specimen-bit 
of  velvet  from  your  coat — in  short, 
my  dear  Marquis,  you  may,  if  you 
please,  affect  a  reserve,  which,  indeed, 
/  should  prefer  to  a  frank  confession, 
by  which,  although  I  have  nothing  to 
learn,  1  should,  in  some  sort,  be  com- 
pelled to  regard  your  secret  as  one  of 
honour ;  as  it  is,  you  know,  I  am 
free * 

"No  gentleman  is  free  to  compro- 
mise a  lady's  character  by  his  insinua- 
tions.*' 

<*  Nor  by  his  comUct,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis. But  should  he  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  done  so,  he  ought,  in  pru- 
dence and  generosity,  to  seal  as  many 
lips  as  he  possibly  can.** 

"  It  seems,  sir,  to  me  that  you  have 
come  to  me  with  a  cock-and-a-buU 
story,  to  establish  an  imaginary  con- 
nexion between  me  and  some  stupid 
adventure,  which  occurred  at  the 
Chateau  des  Anges.** 

**  And  such  being  your  belief,  my 
dear  Marquis,  I  have,  of  course,  only 
to  make  my  adieux,  and  relieve  you 
from  so  impertinent  an  intrusion." 

"  Stay,  sir.  You  are  a  gentleman  : 
there  are,  perhaps,  circumstances  of 
suspicion.     It  is  very  embarrassing  to 
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h:ive  a  lady's  name  involved ;  and — 
and — in  short,  sir,  I " 

He  hesitated. 

"  What,  sir  ?" 

**  I  throw  myself  upon  your  ho- 
nour!" said  the  Marquis,  with  an. ef- 
fort, and  extending  his  hand. 

"  You  are  rip;ht,  ray  dear  Marquis,** 
said  Blassemare,  accepting  his  prof, 
fered  hand.  <*  You  know  I  am  Le 
Prun*8  friend ;  and  as  there  was  no 
obligation  of  secrecy,  till  your  own 
confidence  imposed  it,  I  should  have 
been  in  a  difficult  position  as  respected 
him.  I  have  now  learned  yonr  secret 
from  yourself — honour  s^als  my  lips^ 
and  so,  having  put  you  upon  your  guard, 
and  enjoined  the  extremest  caution,  at 
least  for  the  present,  I,  commend  you 
to  your  presiding  planets,  Mercury 
and  Venus.  But  you  had  better  burn 
that  tell-tale  coat ;  for  there  is  not  a 
shrewder  fellow  in  all  France  than 
Le  Prun,  and  'gad  you  are  not  safe 
till  it  is  in  ashes.*' 

**  My  dear  Blassemare,  be  ray 
friend ;  quiet  his  suspicions.  I  shall 
one  day  tell  you  all ;  only  avert  his 
suspicions  from  her." 

"  By  my  faith,  that  is  more  than  I 
can  do.  Give  me  a  line  to  her  ;  / 
must  direct  her  conduct,  or  she  will 
ruin  herself.  I  know  Le  Prun ;  it 
needs  a  skilful  player  to  hide  one's 
cards  from  him.  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word ;  and  I  pledge  my  honour  that 
Le  Prun  shall  not  have  a  hint  of  your 
secret." 

**  You  are  right,  Blassemare.  / 
can't  see  her  without  exposing  her  to 
risk ;  do  all  you  can  to  protect  her 
from  jealousy." 

"  Well,  give  me  my  credentials." 

Secqville  wrote: — ^*  Blassemare  is 
the  f I  tend  of  Dubois;  Lucille  may 
trust  him.'* 

"  She  knew  me  first  by  that  name ; 
be  careful  not  to  risk  losing  the 
paper," 

Again  they  bid  farewell,  and  Blas- 
semare departed. 

Blassemare's  head  was  as  full  of  strange 
images  as  the  steam  of  a  witch's  chaU 
dron.  He  had  his  own  notions  of  ho- 
nour— somewhat  fantastic  and  inconsis- 
tent,  but  still  strong  enough  to  prevent 
his  betraying  to  Le  Prun  the  secret  of 
which  he  had  just  made  himself  com- 
pletely master.  He  was  mortified  in- 
tensely by  the  discovery  of  a  successful 
rival  where  he  had  so  coolly  and  con- 


fidently flattered  himself  with  a  soli- 
tary conquest.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  the  dupe  of  a  young  girl  and 
her  melancholy  lover.  His  vanitj,  bis 
spleen,  and  his  guilty  fancy,  which, 
w.ith  the  discovery  pf  bis  difficultiecy 
expanded  almost  into  a  passion,  all 
stimulated  him  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit, and  his  brain  teemed  with  schemes 
for  outwitting  them  both,. supplanting 
his  rival,  and  gaining  his  point. 

Full  of  these,  he  reached  the  Cha- 
teau des  Anges— a  sage,  trustworthy, 
and  virtuous  counsellor  for  old  Le 
Prun  to  lean  on  in  his  difficulties! 

*f  You  did  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  to 
unmask  your  suspicions  to  old  Charre- 
bourg,"  said  BKissemare,  after  he 
and  Le  Prun  had  talked  over  the 
aflfair. 

'*  But  he  has  not  seen  my  wife  since, 
and  she,  therefore,  knows  nothing  of 
them." 

*•  Were  I  in  your  place,  notwith- 
standing, I  should  see  him  again,  undo 
the  effect  of  what  I  had  said,  and  so 
prevent  his  putting  Madame  Le  Prun 
on  her  guard." 

"  You  are  right  for  once.  I  thought 
of  doing  so  myself." 

Le  Prun  generally  acted  promptly ; 
and  so  he  left  Blassemare  to  his  medi- 
tations. Framing  his  little  speech  of 
apology  as  he  went  along,  he  traversed 
several  passages,  descended  a  stair  in 
one  of  the  towers,  and  found  himself 
at  last  at  the  lobby  of  the  Yisconte's 
suite  of  rooms.  It  was  now  night — and 
these  apartments  lying  in  the  oldest 
part  of  the  chateau,  and  little  fre- 
quented, were  but  very  dimly  lighted. 
There  was  nobody  waiting  in  the 
ante- room — the  servant  had  proba- 
bly taken  advantage  of  his  master's 
repose,  or  reverie,  to  steal  away  to  the 
gay  society  of  his  brother  domestics  ; 
and  these  sombre  and  magnificently- 
constructed  rooms  were  as  deserted 
as  they  were  dim. 

Having  called  in  vain,  the  Fermier- 
General  lighted  a  candle  at  the  murky 
lamp,  and  entered  the  Visconte's 
apartment.  His  step  was  arrested  by 
a  howling  from  the  inner  chambers 
that  might  have  spoken  the  despair  of 
an  evil  spirit. 

"  Charrebourg  !  Visconte !  Cbarre- 
bourg  1" 

No  answer— There  was  a  silence-^ 
then  another  swelling  howl. 

"  Psha  !^t  is  that  cursed  old  cur. 
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1  bad  f<Nrgotten  him.  Jonquilt  Joo- 
quill  oome  here,  boy." 

The  old  dog  came  scrambling  along, 
and  looking  up  into  Le  Pruii't  face, 
jelped  strangely. 

•*  Wbatl—bungry?  Thtr  hare  for. 
gotten  you,  I  dare  sav.  What  1  not  a 
acrap,  not  a  bonet  But  where  is  your 
master  ?** 

Le  Prun  entered  the  inner  room, 
and  the  do^,  preceding  him,  ran  behind 
the  fauteml  that  stood  at  tho  table; 
and  then  running  a  step  or  two  towards 
Le  Prnni  raised  a  howl  that  made  him 
jump. 

<«Hey!  what's  the  matter  ?  But,sa. 
crel  there  it  something — what  is  this  ?*' 

There  was  a  candle  burning  on  the 
tablei  and  writing  materials.  The 
Viftconte  de  Chorrebourgt  who  had  evi- 
dently  been  writing,  bad  fallen  forward 
upon  the  table — dead.  Le  Prun  touched 
btm,  he  was  quite  cold.  lie  rai«>cd 
the  tall  Unlc  fiif  ure  as  well  as  he  couldt 
ao  that  it  leaned  back  in  the  chair  ;  a 
Kttle  blood  came  from  the  corner  of 
the  mouthy  the  eyes  wire  glazed,  but 
the  features  wore,  e?en  in  death,  a  cha- 
racter of  sternness  and  dignity,  lie 
bad  fallen  forward  upon  the  fingers 
that  held  the  pen,  and  the  hand  c«iuie 
•tifllv  back  along  with  the  body,  still 
boldmg  the  pen  in  the  attitude  in 
which  the  chill  of  death  had  stiffimed 
tbem.  In  this  attitudu  he  looked  as 
If  be  onlr  awaited  a  phrase  or  a 
thought  of  which  be  was  in  search  to 
reaume  his  writing. 

**  Dead — dead — a  long  time  dead  ! 
bow  the  deTil  has  all  this  happened  ?" 


And  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  the 
old  hound,  thnt  was  snifRng  and  whim- 
pering in  his  master's  ears,  as  if  he 
could  answer  him.  Poor  Jonquil!  ho 
has  shared  his  master's  fortune  fairly 
— the  better  and  tho  worse ;  for  years 
his  humble  comrade  in  the  sylvan  soli- 
tudes of  Charrebourg,  and  here  the 
solitary  witness  of  his  parting  moment. 
Who  can  »ay  with  what  more  than  hu- 
man grief  that  dumb  heart  is  swelling  I 
He  will  not  outlive  his  old  friend 
many  days — Jonquil  is  past  the  age 
for  making  new  ones. 

Le  Prun  glanced  at  the  letter,  a  few 
lines  of  which  the  dead  man  bad 
traced  when  he  was  thus  awfully  in- 
terrupted. '<  Sir,"  it  began  **  the  fa- 
mily of  Charrebourg,  of  which  I  am 
the  unworthy  reprefentative,  have  been 
remarkable  at  all  times  for  a  chivalrio 
and  buuourable  spirit.  They  have 
maintained  their  dignity  in  prosperity 
by  gri-at  deeds  and  princely  munificence 
— in  adversity,  by  encountering  crrief 
with  patience,  and  insolence  with 
defiance.  Insult  has  never  approach- 
ed themunexpiated  by  blood ;  and  I,  old 
as  I  am,  in  consequence  of  what  this 
morning—"  here  the  summons  bad 
interrupted  him. 

"  lutended  for  me  1"  said  Le  Prun, 
with  an  u^^ly  sneer.  "  Well,  he  can't 
now  put  his  daughter  on  her  guard,  or 
inflame  ber  with  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  the  beggarly  Charrebourgs." 

And  »o  saying,  he  surrendered  the 
chamber  to  the  dead  Viaconte  and  his 
canine  watcher. 


XU.— UOLATXOM. 


Blaaaemare  kept  bis  counsel  and  his 
word.  He  droppe«l  no  hint  to  Le  Prun 
of  hia  interview  with  the  Marquis  de 
Seeqville.  His  owu  vanity  was  at  onoe 
mortified  and  excited  by  the  discovery 
be  had  made,  lie  was  resolved  to 
obliterate  the  digraoe  of  having  been 
doped*  by  the  reality  of  his  meditated 
trtomph.  Love  and  war  have  much 
in  eommon,  a  truth  perhapa  embodied 
in  the  allegoric  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venua.  Certain,  at  leajit,  it  is,  that  in 
each  pursuit  all  authoritirs  agree  that 
every  stratagem  is  fair.  Bla»»emare 
was  not  the  man  to  rob  this  canon  of 
its  force  by  any  morbid  scruples  of 
ooosdenoei  and  having  tbe  courage 


of  a  lion,  a»sociated  with  some  of  the 
vulpine  attributesy  and  a  certain  prank- 
ish love  of  mischiff,  he  was  tolerably 
qualified  by  nature  for  the  enterprises 
of  rivalry  and  intrigue. 

Le  Prun  brooded  savagely  over  his 
suspected  wrongs.  He  awaited  witb 
affected  contempt,  but  a  real  and  malig- 
nant anxiety,  the  verdict  of  Blaa«emAre» 
who  insisted  upon  deferring  his  inter- 
view with  Madame  Le  rrun  until 
some  weeks  had  passed  over  the  grave 
of  that  **  lii^'h  and  puissant  aignor,  the 
V'isconte  de  Cliarrebourg." 

h  was  nearly  a  month  after  the 
death  of  tliat  old  gentleman,  when  Bias- 
•emare,  happening  to  meet  Madame  Le 
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Prun  as  she  walked  npon  one  of  the 
terraces,  dressed  in  so  exquisite  a  suit 
of  mourning,  and  looking  altogether 
so  irresistibly  handsome,  that,  for  the 
life  of  him,  he  could  not  forbear  salut- 
ing, approaching,  and  addressing  her. 
He  was  affably  received,  and  the  con- 
versation, at  first  slight  and  indifferent, 
turned  gradually,  without  premedita- 
tion on  his  part,  but,  as  it  were,  by  a 
tort  of  irresistible  fatality,  into  that 
sombre  and  troubled  channel  whither, 
sooner  or  later,  though  not  exactly 
then,  he  had  determined  to  direct  it. 

''  Monsieur  Le  Prun  is  unaccount- 
ably out  of  spirits,  madame — ^I  should 
say  morose,  ill-tempered.  I  almost  fear 
to  approach  him." 

"  Is  there  anything  to  surprise  one 
In  that?" 

**Why,  no,  considering  his  provo- 
cations." 

"  Provocations  I  what  do  you  mean, 
sir?" 

"  Madame  must  pardon  me.  I  hap« 
pen  to  be  in  possession  of  some  se- 
crets." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during 
which  Madame  Lc  Frun's  colour  came 
and  went  more  than  once. 

**  Will  Madame  Le  Prun  be  so  kind 
as  to  sit  down  here  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  will  convince  her  that  I  have 
kept  those  secrets  well,  and  that  I  am 
— I  daro  not  sav  her  friend — but  the 
most  devoted  of  her  servants?" 

Madame  Le  Prun  sate  down  upon 
the  marble  couch  that  stood  there, 
carved  with  doves  and  Cupids,  and 
embowered,  in  the  transparent  sha- 
dows of  myrtle,  like  a  throne  of  Venus. 
Blassemare  fancied  that  he  had  never 
beheld  so  beautiful  and  piquante  an 
image  as  Lucille  at  that  moment  pre- 
sented: her  cheeks  glowing,  her  long 
lashes  half  dropped  over  the  quenched 
fires  of  her  proud  dark  eves  ;  her  coun- 
tenance fuU  of  a  confusion  that  was  at 
once  beautiful  and  sinister ;  one  hand 
laid  upon  her  heart,  as  if  to  quell  its 
beatings,  and  shut  with  an  expression 
half  defiant,  half  irresolute — and  the 
pretty  fingers  of  the  other  unconsciously 
playing  with  the  tendrils  of  a  pavenche. 

Blassemare  enjoyed  this  pretty  pic- 
ture too  much  to  disturb  it  by  a  word. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  was  comfort 
to  his  vanity  in  the  spectacle  of  her 
humiliation ;  at  all  events  he  suffered 
some  time  to  pass  before  he  spoke  to 
her.  When  he  did,  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect ;  for  Blassemare,  not- 


withstanding  his  ooaneness*  had  a  saffi- 
ciency  of  tact. 

'*  Madame  perceives  that  I  am  not 
without  discretion  and  zeal  in  her  8er« 


vice. 


€t 


Sir,  you  speak  enigmas ;  you  talk 
of  secrets  and  provocation ;  and  while 
you  afiect  an  air  of  deference,  your 
meaning  is  full  of  insolence." 

It  was  plain  her  pride  was  mastermg 
her  fears.  Blassemare  thought  it  hi^ 
time  to  lower  his  key.  He  therefore 
said,  with  a  confident  smile  and 


easy  air — 

**  My  meaning  may  be  disagreeable, 
but  that  is  chargeable  not  upon  me^ 
but  on  the  circumstances  of  our  retro- 
spect ;  and  if  I  am  enigmatical  rather 
tnan  explicit,  I  am  so  from  respect, 
not  insolence.  My  dear  madame,  on 
the  honour' of  a  gentleman,  I  saw  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  de  Seoqville  tdce 
his  abrupt  departure  from  your  win- 
dow— you  understand.  I  not  only 
saw  him,  but  found  and  retained 
proofs  of  his  identity,  armed  with 
which,  I  taxed  him  with  the  fact,  and 
obtidned  his  full  confession.  Now, 
madame,  perhaps  you  will  eive  me 
credit  for  something  better  Uian  hy- 
pocrisy and  insolence." 

Lucille  looked  thunderstruck  for  a 
moment,  then  rising,  she  darted  on 
him  a  glance  of  rage  and  defiance, 
and  overpowered  by  the  tumult  within 
her,  she  Durst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  sob- 
bed in  silence,  almost  hysterically. 

Blassemare  waited  patiently  while 
she  wept  on.  Suddenly  she  looked  full 
and  fiercely  on  him,  and  cried— 

**  Perhaps  you  have  told  me  false- 
hoods, and  dared  thus  to  trifle  wiUi 
me." 

''I  swear,  madame,  on  the  honour 
of  a  nobleman  of  France,  I  have  told 
you  the  simple  truth.  De  Secqville 
did  not  venture  to  deny  the  flict ;  on 
the  oontranr,  he  confessed  it  fhinkly." 

"  Yes — I  see  you  tell  me  the  truth ; 
it  was  base  of  De  Secqville  1" 

«'  Well,  to  say  truth,  I  did  think 
he  might  have  kept  a  lady's  secret  bet- 
ter." 

Blassemare  was  ready  and  taiscra- 
pulous ;  but  all  is  fair  in  love. 

*<I  am  innocent  I"  she  cried,  with 
abrupt  vehemence,  and  fixing  her  fiery 
gaze  full  upon  him. 

"  Of  course,  madame." 

"I  say  I  am  innocent,  sir.  Why 
do  you  say  of  course" 
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"  Because  /  never  knew  a  lady  yet 
wko  was  otberwiae  than  innocent." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  lowering 
contempt — he  thought  it  guilt — for  a 
few  moments^  then  dropping  her  gaze 
gloomily,  she  murmured,  in  bitter  ab- 
straction— 

'*  Yes,  it  was  base  of  De  Secoville  9 
he  oi^ht  to  hare  perished  rather. 

"^  £^ad/'  thought  Bhissemare>  **  my 
project  prospers — she  is  at  my  mercy 
—and  disgusted  with  the  Marquis.  I'm 
no  general  or  she  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion." 

**  De  SecqTille»  madame>  is  a  handr 
some  fellow ;  but  he  admires  nobody 
but  himself.  He  has  been  all  his  li^ 
— and  trust  me,  he  is  not  quite  so 
young  as  he  pretends — a  man  of  in- 
trigue.  He  is  not  content  with  his 
homes  fortunes,  but  he  boasts  of  his 
con(juests,  and  sacrifices  reputation^ 
to  his  tanity  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  impunity,  or  loved  with- 
out disgrace.  It  is  best  never  to  have 
favoured  them,  and  next  best  to  dis- 
card them  promptly." 

He  fancied  his  roeech  had  hit  the 
fierce  temper  of  his  auditor.  He 
paused  for  a  time,  to  let  it  work,  and 
then,  in  a  tone  of  profound  hmnilityi 
said-^ 

'*  As  for  me,  madame,  if  one  so  un- 
worthy  dare  invite  a  passing  thought 
of  your*s,  I  have  but  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness ;  if  I  have  said  one  word  that 
gave  you  pain,  I  implore  your  forgive- 
ness." 

Here  he  sank  upon  his  knee.  Lucille 
was  by  no  means  as  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  wicked  gender  as  many 
younger  women.  Blassemare  looked 
very  humble,  and  she  took  his  humility 
in  ffood  faith.  She  looked  on  him  then 
witn  a  softened  aspect,  and  the  heart 
of  the  profligate  beat  thick  with  anti- 
eipated  triumph. 

''You  have  had,  madam,  in  these 
recent  transactions,  signal  proofs  of  my 
fidelity.  The  secret  so  lightly  esteem- 
ed by  De  Secqville  /  would  rather  lose 
my  last  drop  of  blood  than  reveal  to  a 
living  mortol.  I  am  secrecy  itself. 
Judge  what  I  have  endured.  I  have 
striven — how  vainly  my  own  heart  tells 
me — ^to  hide  the  sentiments  of  my  soul 
from  you,  madame.  I  could  see  with 
comparative  indifference  the  happiness 
of  that  rival  whom  the  forms  of  law, 
and  not  the  preference  of  the  heart, 
had  elevated ;  but  judge  how  I  could 
endure  the  fortune  of  an  unworthy  and 


faithless  competitor.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  my  despair.  Compassionate,  I 
conjure  you,  my  misery,  and  with  one 
relenting  word  or  look  of  pity,  raise 
me  from  the  abyss,  and  sec  at  your  feet 
the  happiest,  as  he  is  the  most  devoted, 
of  mortals." 

At  the  same  moment  Blassemare  at- 
tempted to  take  Lucillc's  hand ;  it  was, 
however,  instantly  withdrawn,  and  the 
back  of  it,  instead,  struck  hun  in  the 
face,  with  all  the  force  of  enraged  and 
insulted  pride. 

"  How  dare  you,  sirrah,  hold  such 
language  to  me — ^how  dare  you  ?  An- 
other word,  and  I  denounce  you  to  my 
husband — ay,  sir,  /—to  Monsieur  Le 
Prun.     I  defy  you." 

Blassemare  bad  started  to  his  feet, 
very  much  astonished ;  his  cheek  tin- 
ffling,  his  self-love  stung  to  the  quick. 
But  he  was  too  expenenced  in  such 
affairs  to  indulge  any  tragical  emotions 
on  the  occasion.  He  stiued  at  her  for 
a  minute  with  an  expression  of  absurd 
bewilderment.  There  was  no  veiy 
flraceful  exit  from  the  undignified  pre- 
dicament to  which  he  had,  like  a  simr- 
Eleton,  reduced  himself.  Recovering 
is  self-possession,  however,  he  broke 
into  a  cold  laugh,  and  said— 

"  Madame,  I  have  misunderstood 

Sou  with  a  vengeance ;  I  pray  you  be» 
eve  that  you  have  misunderstood  me. 
We  now,  however,  thoroughly  under- 
stand  one  another.  I  keep  your  little 
secret  on  condition  that  you  keep 
mine." 

Lucille  deigned  no  answer ;  but  the 
compact  had,  it  seemed,  been  silently 
ratined  by  her,  for  Le  Prun  and  Blas- 
semare continued  to  be  the  best  firiends 
imaginable. 

Blassemare  was  not  vindictive,  but 
he  was  exquisitely  vain.  He  had  a 
good-humoured  turn  for  mischief^ 
too ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
pulse he  had  experienced,  or  perhaps, 
such  is  human  perversity— >tn  conse- 
quence of  it— ho  was  more  that  ever  rer 
solved  to  pursue  his  guilty  designs  upon 
the  heart  of  Madame  Le  Prun. 

His  hands  were,  therefore,  tolerably 
full;  for  he  had  not  only  this  little 
affair  to  attend  to,  but  to  exercise  his 
vigilance  to  prevent  De  Secqville's  hear- 
ing of  his  breach  of  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  confirm  and  exasperate, 
in  furtherance  of  his  own  schemes,  the 
suspicions  of  Monsieur  Le  Prun. 

This  latter  task  circumstances  ren- 
dered an  easy  one,.,  and  Blassemaro 
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executed  it  without  giving  any  de- 
finite direction  to  Le  Prun's  in^ 
famed  jealousy.  So  far,  indeed,  was 
he  from  suspecting  the  identity  of  the 
criminal^  that  he  brought  De  Secqville 
two  or  three  times  to  sup  at  the  Cha- 
teau des  Anges,  an  act  of  temerity 
which  excit^  Blassemare's  anxiety 
and  vigilance.  That  gentleman  had 
therefoi'e  kept  so  close  and  constant  a 
watch  upon  the  handsome  marquis,  that 
he  had  not,  upon  any  of  these  occasions, 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  single 
'sentence  with  Madame  Le  Prun. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  De 
Secqville  at  the  Chateau  des  Anges 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  Blassemare 
had  kept  the  secret  with  fidelity.  Ma- 
dam  Lie  Prun,  therefore,  was  far  from 
suspecting  that  he  was  in  secret  the  in- 
spiring  cause  of  that  ominous  restraint, 
the  pressure  of  which  she  began  to  feel 
every  day  more  and  more  severely. 
One  by  one  her  personal  attendants 
were  removed.  Gradually  she  felt  the 
process  of  isolation  shroucfingher  from 
the  eyes  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Her 
walks  were  prescribed  and  restricted ; 
and  with  bitter  resentment  she  per- 
ceived that  she  was  subjected  to  the 
outrage  of  a  systematic  espionage. 
The  face  of  M.  Le  Prun  was  always 
darkened  with  hatred  and  menace. 
Every  day  made  his  power  more  di- 
rectly felt,  and  more  nearly  reduced 
her  to  his  solitary,  rare,  and^  sinister 
companionship.  At  last  a  note,  in  M.  Le 
Prun'shand,  uponher  table,  announced 
in  a  few  barbarous  and  insulting  words 
that  his  niece  Julie  had  been  removed, 


by  Us  orders,  from  the  contagioa  of  a 
companionship  *  unfit  for  innooenoe. 
This  was  to  Lucille  a  frijghtfiil  bloir. 
Her  solitude  was  now  vutoally  com- 
plete. Her  own  old  faithful  senranty 
Marguerite,  had  been  withdrawn;  and 
a  tall  pale  Norman  matron,  tacttum  and 
sardonic,  was  now  her  sole  attendant. 
It  was  plain,  too,  that  M.  Le  Prun  had 
gradually  removed  his  establishment 
from  tiie  Chateau  des  Anges.  The  gay 
and  gorgeous  staff  of  servants  and 
grooms  had  disappeared.  The  Sfdops, 
halls,  and  lobbies  of  the  vast  manaioa 
were  silent  as  the  chambers  of  a  matu 
soleum — ^the  outer  courts  still  and  de- 
serted. She  was  becoming  the  i«isoner 
of  an  enraged  tyrant,  done,  in  the 
midst  of  an  mipenetrable  and  funereal 
solitude. 

In  fact,  many  prisoners  of  state  en- 
joyed  a  great  deal  more  liberty  than 
she ;  for  not  only  was  she  restricted  to 
her  own  apartment,  but  confined  to 
the  range  of  the  small  court  which  lay 
immediately  under  her  own  windows. 

The  indignation  and  fuir  which  these 
outrages  inspired,  bj  degrees  gave 
place  to  something  like  despair  and 
panic.  With  the  exception  of  her  ill- 
looking  handmaid,  and  the  no  less  si- 
nister-visaged  sentinel  who  stealthHy 
watched  her  movements,  and  between 
both  of  whom  a  sort  of  ominous  corres- 
pondence seemed  to  be  carried  on  by 
signals,  she  had  latterly  seen  no  one, 
but  at  rare  intervals  the  hated  and 
dreaded  appariUon  of  Le  Prun  at  a 
distance,  and  Blassemare  once  or 
twice. 


XnZ. — THE  ROSB-TftEC. 


One  day  Lucille  was  walking  in  the 
little  court  we  have  describee^  when 
the  door  of  the  park,  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  signalise,  opened,  and 
Blassemare  stood  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  her. 

"  Good- day,  madam." 

"  Good-day,  sir." 

A  glance  at  the  attendant,  who 
seem^  to  regard  Blassemare^  as  Le 
Prun's  vicegerent,  was  sufficient  to 
cause  her  to  withdraw  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  affecting  a  light  and  easy 
air,  which  might  well  mislead  the  more 
distant  observers  as  to  the  serious  pur- 
port of  his  discourse,  he  continued— 

'*  I  am  afraid  madamc  is  very  un- 
happy." 


<« 


«( 


Truly,  I  am  so." 

I  fear  she  is  also  in  danger.** 

She  started  as  if  a  bolt  of  ice  had 
pierced  her  heart.  He  had  spoken  in 
that  word  the  secret  fears  of  many  a 
long  night.  How  inexpressibly  more 
terrible  do  our  untold  tenors  become 
when  thev  are  spoken  in  onr  ears  by 
the  lips  of  strangers  I 

*'xe8,  madame,  1  say  in  danger. 
There  are  odd  stories  afloat  about 
Monsieur  Le  Prun — they  may  be  all 
lies,  I  don't  pretend  to  say ;  for  in 
truth  I  don't  very  well  eon^frehendmy 
friend  Le  Prun.  But  it  cannot  he 
hidden  from  madame,  that  when  one 
wants  to  make  away  with  an  indivi- 
dual, the  first  step  is  to  conceal  tliem«- 
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to  cut  them  off  from  all  interooune 
with  the  world,  and  cause  them  to  be 
forgotteiik   Madame  understands  me?" 

*'  Yes,  yes— oh,  my  God  I'* 

".Madame  must  learn  to  command 
herself,  if  sho  wishes  to  prolong  our 
oonversation.  We  must  appear,  at 
least,  indifferent.  There  are  spies 
watching  our  gestures  and  counte- 
nances, though  they  can't  hear  our 
words." 

"I  will — thank  you«  thank  you; 
but  for  the  menrjr  of  God,  monsieur, 
will  vou  suff'^.r  me  to  perish  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  if  you  will  aid  in  your 
own  deliverance.  Will  you  fly  with 
me  to-morrow  night  ?** 

*'If  monsieur,  for  the  charity  of 
hearen,  will  undertake  to  act  only  as 
my  brother  and  protector.'* 

"By  my  faith,  madame,  I'll  put 
myself  under  nooonditions." 

''Moyisieur  do  Blassemare,  haye 
you  no  honour,  no  pity,  no  manhood? 
Will  you  be  accessory  to  a  tmtrderf 
I  will  go  with  you  on  no  other  terms." 

**  I  accq>t  none,  madame." 

<*  You  are  a  coward,  sir,  and  a  crL 
minaL" 

«<  Madame  might  command  at  least, 
her  countenance  and  her  gestures;  imL 
tateme.  You  call  me  hard  names ;  I'm 
prepared  for  them.  Now  listen;  I 
won't  accept  your  condition,  because, 
if  I  did,  I  snould  keep  my  word ;  and, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  I  won't  despair,  and 
I  don't  despair.  But,  madame,  you 
shan't  peridi.  What  do  you  say  to 
leaving  the  chateau  with  De  Secq- 
ville?" 

''Yes,  he  will  agree  to  whatever  I 
propose." 

•'I  dare  say." 

«' But  when— how?" 

"  To-morrow  night,  at  ten  o'clock, 
throu^  that  door ;  a  coach  shall  wait 
in  the  park.  You  know  the  well  un- 
der the  two  chesnut-trees;  there  he 
will  await  you ;  don't  fail— -a  moment 
late,  and  all  may  be  lost." 

''But — but  how  to  evade  the  wo- 
man who  watches  me  ?" 

"She  shall  be  perfectly  drunk." 

'<  And  the  man  ?" 

"  Drunker  stilL  Leave  all  details 
to  me.  There  are  more  than  one  Ar- 
gus besides  these ;  but  a  man  of  re- 
source is  at  home  amons  difficulties. 
Watdi  at  ten  o'clock.  When  you  see 
a  liffht  in  the  window  of  the  small 
paviuon,  all  is  prepared :  you  will  find 
the  door  open." 


Blassemare  signed  to  the  woman  to 
approach,  and  said,  as  he  bowed  his 
adieu,  in  a  louder  key^- 

**  I  shall  not  fail,  madame,  to  report 
to  Monsieur  Le  Prun  the  unfortunate 
temper  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
find  you." 

'*And  have  the  goodness  to  add, 
that  I  only  regret  my  inability  to  re- 
peat the  same  sentiments  in  his  pre- 
sence." 

**  Madame  shall  be  obeyed." 

So,  with  an  air  of  affected  defiance  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  sarcastic  levity  on 
the  other,  the  two  conspirators  parted. 
Her  protracted  residence  in  the  Cha- 
teau des  Anges,  gloomy  and  anxious 
before,  had  Income  absolutely  terrify- 
ing since  she  had  heard  the  dark  and 
menacing  insinuations  used  by  Blasse- 
mare. The  evenins  that  followed  that 
scene,  the  night,  and  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, seemed  endless,  filled  with  horrid 
images,  and  haunted  by  the  hideous 
thought  that  the  catastrophe  might 
possibly  anticipate  the  hour  of  escape, 
or  that  some  one  untoward  chance 
might  defeat  the  entire  scheme,  and 
leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  more  than 
ever  exasperated  tyrant. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  every  incident 
appeared  to  her  over-straioed  mind  an 
omen  of  ffood  or  ill-suocess.  Towards 
evening  the  sky  became  overcast,  and 
finally  an  awful  thunder-storm  swept 
over  the  Chateau  des  Anges.  Her 
heart  sank  within  her  at  the  inauspi. 
cious  auffury ;  but  as  the  same  tempest 
an  hour  later  rolled  over  other  regions, 
it  left  one  trifling  token  of  its  passage, 
which,  by  a  mysterious  stroke  of  fate, 
was  nearly  connected  with  her  destiny. 

Poor  Gabriel,  his  head  fall  of  chi- 
meras, his  heart  of  true  love,  was 
slowly  walking  through  the  woodlands 
of  the  Parcq  de  Charrebourg,  towards 
that  haunted  spot,  the  cottage  in  which 
the  beautiful  demoiselle  had  passed  her 
happiest  days,  when  the  storm  began 
to  mutter  over  the  rising  grounds, 
and  before  he  had  made  much  way, 
the  thunder  burst  above  his  head  with 
fury,  and  in  a  little  time  the  rain  de- 
scended with  such  tropical  violence  as 
to  arrest  his  further  progress,  under 
the  dense  canopy  of  a  chesnut  tree. 

Here  he  watted  until  the  thunder- 
clouds had  quite  passed  away;  and 
then,  amid  red  glances  of  western 
sunshine,  he  resumed  that  pilgrimage, 
to  him  so  full  of  melancholy,  of  am- 
bition, and  of  tenderness. 
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"And  noTTy  dear>  dear^  Mademoi- 
selle de  Charrebourg,  I  come  into 
your  presence,  to  learn  how  it  fares 
with  you." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  as  if  expect- 
ing to  see  her  looking  as  of  old,  from 
the  window  of  her  little  room*  From 
the  plants  that  hung  from  the  walls, 
and  nrom  the  stra^ling  bushes,  the  big 
raindrops  were  trickling,  in  the  merry 
sunlight,  like  tears  of  joy.  His  heart 
was  mil  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  the 
cottage,  and  entered  the  little  bowling- 
green.  But,  alas  1  what  a  sight  await* 
ed  him  1  The  rose-tree,  the  emblem  of 
his  adored  mistress,  was  shivered ;  the 
casement,  and  the  wall,  and  roof,  were 
shattered,  and  reduced  to  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Gabriel  had  never  felt  real  desola- 
tion before.  He  rushed  to  the  wide 
chasm  which  now  admitted  the  winds 
and  rains  of  heaven  to  the  shrine  which 
his  adoration  and  reverence  had  con- 
secrated with  a  tenderness  so  absorb- 
ing. Ohl  what  ruin..-what  profana- 
tion — ^what  an  irreparable  havoc  of  all 
his  treasure  1  And  the  tree,  too-^one» 
blasted.  Tears  of  passionate  despair 
rained  from  his  eyes;  he  wrung  his 
hands,  he  stamped,  he  raved,  and 
"  cursed  hb  day." 

In  a  little  while,  however,  his 
thoughts  took  a  different  turn.  From 
the  material  wreck  thev  passed  on  to 
the  dire  significance  which  such  por- 
tent might  indicate. 

**  Tes,  I  came  to  see  how  she  fares, 
and  behold  what  I  find — torn  by 
storms— ruined — dead."  He  stooped, 
and  took  up  a  fragment  of  the  rose- 
tree  and  kissed  it. 

*'  But  the  Chateau  des  Anges  is  not 
five  leagues  away.  I  will  go  there.  I 
will  go  now.  I  will  learn  what  all  this 
means." 

With  this  resolution  he  ran  fleetly 
down  the  slopes  of  the  park,  now 
wreathed  in  the  risinff  mists  of  night, 
towards  the  feudal  viUage  of  Gharre- 
bourg,  through  which  his  path  lay. 

Breathless  and  ea^er,  as  if  heaven 
were  before  him  and  aU  the  fiends  of  hell 
at  his  heels,  he  sped  through  the  darken- 
ing town,  and  aid  not  slacken  his  speed 
until  he  was  a  full  mile  beyond  it. 

He  had  been  so  absorbed  with  the 
single  idea  that  had  seized  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  objects  he  had  passed  or  the 
speed  at  which  he  ran. 

As  he  looked  round  upon  the  moon- 


lit scenery  among  which  be  fband 
himself,  he  felt  for  a  moment  sfeonned 
and  perplexed;  he  sUckened  hia  pace 
and  thou^t  over  his  expedition.  It  lost 
none  of  its  romantic  fiucinalion ;  he 
only  wondered  that  he  had  not  made 
a  loum^  to  the  Chateau  des  Anges 
at  least  once  in  every  week. 

How  beautiful  the  moonlight  was  I 
how  soft  the  air  I  how  enchanting  the 
scenery  1  and  oh  what  vague  poesi- 
bilities  of  glory  and  raptore  might  not 
be  unfolded  in  the  undeveloped  fatnre 
of  this  wild  excursion  1 

It  was  fully  a  quarter  past  twelve 
when  Gabriel  reached  the  point,  at 
which  the  road  directly  leading  to  the 
Chateau    des  Anges    diveig^  from 
that  which  he  had  been  hitherto  travel- 
ling.    Just  as  he  did  so  a  carriage  and 
four,  with  two  postillions    and    two 
mounted  servants  beside, came  to  a  sud- 
den stop  within  a  few  score  paces  of 
the  pedestrian,  and  one  of  the  men  dis- 
mounting secured  some  part  of  the 
harness  which  had  given  way,  and  was 
getting  into  the  saddle  a^^ain    when 
Gabri^  arrived  at   the    side  of  the 
carriage.    He  then  made  a  momentary 

Sause.  In  the  Imlliant  moonlight  every 
etail  of  the  equipage  was  visible; 
the  coach  was  dingy  and  battered,  ita 
principal  colour  blue,  and  covered,  ac« 
cording  to  the  fashion,  with  ^ded  ara- 
bescjues  in  cumbrous  relief,  m  which  a 
curious  dragon,  with  a  barbed  tongue 
and  tail,  was  contending  in  a  hundred 
repetitions  with  as  many  little  cupids. 
Just  as  these  details  seized  uponhitf 
imagination  the  window  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  lady  put  out  her  head 
and  in  thrilling  tones  cried— 

''Gabriel,  Gabriel— save  me,  save 
me." 

He  saw  Ludlle's  fiioe ;  it  was  her 
voice  that  rang  in  his  ears.  He  fdt 
his  strength  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 
He  would  have,  smgle-handed,  fought 
an  army  in  such  a  quarrel.  With  a 
cry  of  delight,  that  burst  from  his  very 
soul,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage  and  grasped  the  door.  Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  some  one  from 
within  had  (brawn  her  away  and  shut 
the  window  dose,  and  the  horses  being 
again  in  motion,  and  rapidly  quicken- 
ing their  pace  to  a  gallop,  Gabriel 
ran  by  the  side,  tugging  vainly  at  the 
door,  until  one  of  the  mounted  atten- 
dants  spurrixig  beside,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  £mg  him  headlong  upon 
the  road. 
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Stunxied  and  giddy,  he  got  upon  hifl 
feet  agaiiiy  and  sta^ered  blind^  afler 
the  whirling  carriage,  uttering  threats 
and  defiances  as  huge  as  ever  were 
thundered  from  the  lips  of  the  renowned 
knight  of  La  Mancha.  All  would  not 
do,  however ;  the  cortege  held  on  its 
way  with  whirlwind  speed.  Vainly 
Gabriel  strained  every  sinew  to  over- 
take the  coach.  The  fell  enchanters 
rapt  his  peerless  mistress  from  his 
^yes,  and  every  moment  the  distance 
between  him  and  them  became  wider 
and  more  hopeless.  At  last,  breath. 
less,  exhausted,  enraged,  he  was  forced 
to  give  over  the  pursuit,  after  having 
mamtained  it  for  neariy  three  miles  over 
the  pavement  of  the  long  straight  road. 

It  was  on  the  high-way  to  Parish 
thither  he  assumed  they  were  bound, 
and  there  he  resolved  tliat  night  should 
behold  him  also.  Sometimes  running, 
sometimes  walking  with  hurried  strides, 
he  steadily  and  rapidly  pursued  his 
way;  his  imagination  every  moment 
filled  with  the  images  of  the  strange 
golden  dragons  and  cupids,  and  the 

Eale,  beautiful  face  of  LuciUe  shrieking 
'om  among  them  for  help. 
"  What  then  had  befaUen  Lucille  ?" 
The  reader  shall  hear. 

The  first  symptom  which  assured 
her  that  Blassemare  was  at  work  in 
the  realisation  of  this  plot,  was  that  her 
Norman  woman,  having  stayed  away 
longer  than  usual  at  her  supper-time, 
returned  with  a  verv  flushed  face  and 
dancing  eyes,  and  altogether  in  a  very 
hilarious  and  impertinent  mood.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  woman  was  only  "  pleasantly  intoxi- 
cated,"  a  state  m  which  she  would 
probably  prove  a  more  effectual  check 
upon  her  plans  of  escape  than  in  her 
ordinary  condition.  Spite  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  issue,  there  was  some- 
thing inconceivably  absurd  in  this  dis- 
tress. The  woman  was  noisy,  familiar, 
and  sometimes  indulged  in  a  vein  of 
menacing  jocularity,  uie  principal  ma- 
terial of  which  was  supplied  from  scraps 
of  old  Norman  ditties.  There  was  one 
in  particular  which  had  a  speciallr 
erisiy  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  friend- 
fess  and  frightened  youn^  wife.  It 
way  about  a  beUe  demoisewi'^ 

**  Who  llTcd  all  alone  ia  a  cattle  of  brick, 
And  all  In  the  night-time  thli  lady  fell  sick  i 
Sba  had  eat  of  a  berry  that  grew  by  the  wellt 
And  black  grow  her  featnree    her  member*  the/ 

■wellt 
Thia  lady  la  polaoned  and  eo  the  mnat  lle« 
AU  ifeark  te  her  bower  with  nobody  nlfh." 


In  the  midst  of  this  sinister  merri- 
ment the  woman  suddenly  became 
drowsy,  and  afler  a  few  ineflectual  ef- 
forts to  shake  ofl*  the  torpor  that  was 
overpowering  her,  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep.  This  occurred  in  the  anteroom, 
and,  leaving  the  snoring  amazon  to  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  apartment,  Lu- 
ciUe hastened  to  the  bed  chamber, 
from  which  she  commanded  a  view 
of  the  little  pavilion  in  the  window  of 
which  she  was  to  expect  the  signal  of 
escape. 

It  was  quite  dark ;  and  with  a  heart 
palpitating  so  violently  that  she  felt  at 
times  almost  suffocating,  she  watched 
the  hardly-discernible  outline  of  the 
building  from  which  the  signal  was  to 
be  displaced. 

The  wicked  Norman  was  snoring 
under  the  influence  of  her  narcotics ; 
but  to  the  accompaniment  of  her 
abominable  drone  what  a  hell  of  bus. 

{>en8e  did  poor  Lucille  endure.  At 
ength,  and  not  until  considerably  past 
ten  o'clock,  a  light  gleamed  &intly  and 
for  an  instant  from  the  appointed  spot* 
and  then  disappeared.  It  returned,  how* 
ever,  and  now  shone  steadily.  The 
decisive  moment  which  was  to  com- 
mence the  adventure  had  arrived. 
She  murmured  an  imploring  prayer, 
and  turned  the  bolt  of  the  window 
which  opened  on  the  balcony.  Horror 
of  horrors  I  it  was  fast  locked:  a  strong 
wire  grating  covered  the  outside,  so 
that  even  had  she  ventured  upon  so 
much  noise  as  would  have  been  neces- 
sary in  order  to  break  the  glass,  she 
would  in  that  have  encountered  a  fur- 
ther obstacle,  to  her  strength  absolutely 
insurmountable. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  escape  by 
the  outer  door  of  her  suite  of  rooms, 
and  to  risk  all  on  being  able  undetected 
to  make  her  exit  in  that  way  from  the 
house.  But  that  door  was  also  locked. 
She  wrung  her  hands  in  an  a^ony  of 
distraction ;  but  she  did  not  abandon 
the  enterprise.  Encouraged  by  the 
lusty  snoring  of  the  woman  she  ap. 
preached  the  fauteuil,  where  she  lay 
rather  than  sat.  She  ^id  her  hand  into 
the  sleeper's  pocket,  scarcely  daring  tp 
breathe  while  she  did  so.  The  keys 
were  not  in  it ;  and  the  woman  turned 
with  something  like  a  start  in  the  chair. 
Lucille  recoiled  on  tip- toe,  holding  her 
breath,  until  she  seemed  again  soundly 
asleep.  She  might  have  concealed 
them  in  her  bosom ;  and  with  an  effort 
of  resolution  Madame  Le  Frun  stepped 
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noiselessly  beskle  her  and  tried  there. 
She  was  successful,  but  in  drawing  oat 
the  key  her  hand  brushed  slightly  on  the 
slumbering  woman's  face,  and  to  her 
unutterable  terror  she  started  bolt  up- 
right in  the  chair,  and  stared  with  a 
wild  and  glassy  gaze  in  her  face.    Lu- 


cille*8  heart  died  within  her;  she  firoze 
with  terror ;  but  the  action  was  porclv 
physical*  the  woman's  senses  were  stm 
slumbering;  there  was  no  trace  of 
meaning  m  her  face;  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  fell  back  again  in  the 
same  profound  sleep. 
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With  this  key  Lucille  opened  the 
inndow  of  the  balcony  softly.  The 
descent  firom  this  would  at  another 
time  have  appeared  to  her  a  matter  of 
perils  if  not  impossibillity  ;  nervedf 
nowever,  by  the  stake  and  the  emer- 
eency,  it  was  nothing :  she  was  upon 
the  ^ound  •  The  pan:  door  she  founds 
as  Blassemare  had  promised,  open. 
She  was  now  amidst  tne  misty  shadows 
of  the  solemn  wood.  She  knew  the 
path  to  the  well  by  which  the  two 
chesnut-trees  grew,  and  with  light  and 
trembling  steps  ran  toward  the  trysting 
place.  The  moon  had  just  begun  to 
rise*  and  afforded  a  wan  lights  as  she 
reached  the  appointed  spot. 

She  stood  beside  the  well,  almost 
fnghtened  at  the  success  of  her  adven- 
ture. A  figure  emerged  from  a  thicket 
close  by.  It  was  that  of  a  man  in  a 
huge  red  cloak,  and  with  a  great  cocked . 
hat,  like  that  of  a  gens-d'cnmes.  Could 
this  possibly  be  De  Secqville?  He 
whisUed  a  shrill  summons  as  he  ap. 
preached,  and  she  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  hurrying  to  the  spot.  She  was 
full  of  fear,  apprehensive  of  treason 
and  danger.  The  gentleman  in  the 
cocked  hat  was  now  close  to  her.  He 
had  long  black  hair,  descending  upon 
his  shoulders,  a  pair  of  shaggy  eye- 
brows, and  a  preposterous  pair  of  black 
moustaches.  She  asked,  in  a  faltering 
voice — 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  An  ofiicer,  madame,  of  the  police; 
and  you  are  Madame  Lucille  Le 
Frun,  ni  de  Charrebourg,  wife  of  £ti- 
enne  Le  Prun ;  and  I  arrest  you  in 
the  King's  name." 

"Arrest  me  I — why? — upon  what 
charge  ? — ^who  is  my  accuser  ?" 

<<By  mv  faith,  madame,  I  know 
not.  My  duty  is,  simply  to  arrest  you, 
in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  ana  to 
convey  you  to  Paris.  It  is  nothing 
very  bad,  I  fancy.  Perhaps  you  have 
made  monsieur  a  little  jealous,  or  so ; 
but  you  know  best." 

H!e  spoke  in  a  harsh,  gmff  Toioe,  and 


his  hand  rested  upon  her  arm,  so  aa  to 
render  escape  impossible,  while  he  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  By  what  authority  do  you  arrest 
me  ? — by  what  order  ?" 

'*  By  virtue  of  this  lettre-de-^xtchet ; 
you  see,  madame,  signed  by  the  minis- 
ter of  police." 

'*  I  can't  read  it ;  there  is  not  light 
sufficient." 

*'Ma  fait  madame,  there  is  little 
sunshine  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  at 
ni^ht.  I  can't  nelp  that.  Madame 
will  please  to  come  with  us." 

Two  men  by  this  time  had  appeared 
close  at  hand ;  and  Madame  Le  Prun, 
who  much  preferred  one  of  the  King's 
prisons  to  that  in  which  her  husband 
was  absolute,  accompanied  her  cap- 
tors with  a  far  better  grace  thui 
under  other  drcumstatioes  she  would 
have  done. 

Distant  a  few  score  steps,  upon  a 
sort  of  grass-grown  road  which  travers. 
ed  the  park,  stood  the  equipage  which 
we  have  already  described;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  Lucille  found  herself  seat- 
ed beside  the  red  doak  and  mighty 
moustache,  that  held  her  in  durance, 
jolting  and  rolling  at  a  rapid  pace 
along  the  moonlit  scenery  of  the  park. 
^  "Where  am  I  going? — to  the  Bas- 
tile?"  asked  Lucille,  when  a  few 
minutes  had  a  little  recovered  her 
from  the  stun  and  confusion  of  this 
adventure. 

"  Hum  l^why,  no,  madame— not  the 
Bastile ;  you  are  going  to  a  convent." 

"  A  convent  1— -now  strange  1  What 
convent  ?" 

"  That  of  the  Sisters  of  Love  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sparkling  Eyes — an  an- 
cient foundation  of  royalty  in  the  city." 

"I  dare  say;  I  never  heard  of  it 
before ;"  and  Lucille  sank  into  pro- 
found  silence. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  she 
asked,  with  a  tremulousness  she  in  vain 
tried  to  conceal — 

"  There  were  some  friends  who  were 
to  have  arranged  my  departure  from 
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tbe  place  "where  you  arrested  me  to- 
night— did  you  see  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  the  atribilious 
Marquis  de  Seoqvilleandthe  handsome 
Conte  de  Blassemare.  St.  Imay  ar* 
rested  them  about  half^ui-hour  ago } 
they  are  gone  to  the  Bastile." 

LucUle  sighed  profoundly.  She  did 
not  observe  that  the  farouche  officer 
in  the  comer  of  the  coach  was  shaking 
with  suppressed  laughter.  After  a  time 
he  ejaculated^  in  a  sepulchural  tone-— 

<'I  strongly  suspect  their  punish- 
ment will  be  dreadful.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  conspire  to  steal  away  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  curmudgeon,  ma- 
dame,  but  to  draw  one's  sword  on  the 
king's  police  I— mafoi,  madame>  that  is 
another  affair*  If  his  Majesty's  de^ 
mency  be  enlisted^  notwithstanding, 
in  their  behoof,  they  may  chance  to 

§Bt  off  with  the  galleys.  It  will  be  a 
readfnl  sight  to  see  that  solemn  De 
Seccfville  and  that  jovial  Blassemare 
puUing  one  of  those  cuned  long  oars 
together,  in  red  serge  shirts,  cursing 
Cupid  and  Monsieur  Xe  Prun. 

Lucille  shrunk  back  into  the  obscu- 
rity of  her  corner.  The  officer  could 
not  discern  how  his  bruSque  commu. 
nication  had  affected  her ;  but,  after  a 
short  alence,  he  burst  into  an  unre-^ 
strained  peal  of  laughter.  This  unsea- 
sonable msolence  incensed  his  prison- 
er. She  £At,  however,  that  she  was  at 
his  mercy,  and  commanded  herself; 
but  she  could  not  avoid  saying.— 

**  K  the  calamities  of  other  people 
afford  you  entertainment,  monsieur, 
I  can  congratulate  you  upon  possessing 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement 
in  the  discharge  of  your  odious  and 
melancholy  office." 

*< Amusement!  entertainment!"  he 
ejaculated,  with  another  eclat  of 
laughter,  still  more  obstreperous.  ''  I 
can't  help  laughing ;  but  it  is  merely 
hysterical,  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman. 
I  laugh  in  proportion  to  my  desolation. 
I  could  at  this  moment  tear  out  my 
beard  by  handfuls  through  sheer  de- 
epair.  'Por  exempk,  madame,  par 
exemple/"  And,  with  a  frantic  ges^ 
ture  and  a  roar  of  laughter,  he  lite- 
rally tore  off  his  huge  moustache  with 
both  his  hands,  at  a  single  pluck. 
"And  my  chevelure  also,  madame. 
See,  here  it  goes — all  for  despair — 
hurra,  hurra,  hurrah!  And  my  eye- 
brows— ay,  they,  too — pa  ma  foi— 
the  eyebrows— there,  presto — ^huri'a, 
hurra  1" 


He  shook  and  roared  with  laughter 
as  he  made  these  successive  sacri^ 
fices,  and,  shiflins  his  seat,  so  that 
the  mooiyight  fell  mil  upon  him,  cried, 
panting  from  exhaustion—- 

*'  Does  not  madame  know  me  ? — ^is  it 
possible  ?  Here  I  am — cloak,  cocked 
hat,  wiff ,  all  gone— in  the  proper  cos- 
tume of  madame's  fortunate  and  ador- 
ing deliverer." 

So  saying,  Blassemare^  for  it  was  he» 
descended,  as  well  as  he  could,  upon 
one  knee,  and  seizing  Lucille's  hukd, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"Monsieur  Blassemare,  you  insult 
me,  sir;  you  forget  the  conditions  upon 
which  I  trusted  myself  to  your  care." 

"Pardon  me,  there  are  no  condi- 
tions. Madame  wiU  please  to  remem- 
ber I  would  accept  none." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  point  where  Gabriel  was  at  tnat 
instant  about  to  pass. 

"Let  me  go,  sir — ^I  will  descend. 
Open  the  door,  I  am  free — I  insist,  I 
desire  to  leave  the  carriage." 

"No,  no — ^pray  be  tranquil-*it  is 
impossible." 

"I  wiU  descend,  monsieur." 

'*  Madame,  you  shaU  not.*' 

He  s^ke  with  a  good  humoured  and 
emphatic  impudence  which  implied 
the  most  perfect  resolution.  A  vaprue 
terror  took  possession  of  her.  She 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  Blassemare, 
with  a  gentle  force,  drew  her  back. 

It  was  at  that  moment  she  saw  Ga- 
briel, and  shrieked  to  him  for  help. 

The  coach  was  again  thundering  at 
a  gallop  alone  the  nighway.  Lucille 
sank  back  in  we.  corner,  and  wept  with 
mingled  anger  and  despair.  Blasse- 
mare was  not  a  ruffian,  so  he  said, 
"Madam,  calm  yourself,  I  wish  to 
treat  you  with  r^pect ;  your  suspicions 
wound  me  as  much  as  your  ingrati- 
tude. I  hope,  however,  that  both  will 
vanish  on  reflection.  In  the  meantime, 
I  cannot  consent  to  so  insane  a  measure 
as  your  leaving  the  carrit^e.  Your 
tetum  to  the  Chateau  des  Anges  is  not 
to  be  thought  of;  you  dare  not  so 
back ;  and  pardon  me,  madame,  I  will 
not  permit  you  to  leave  this  carriage 
except  for  a  place  of  safety  and  tem- 
porary concealment." 

Lucille's  haughty  and  fiery  temper 
could  hardly  brook  this  hoitv-toiQr  as- 
sumption of  authority.  There  was, 
however,  an  obvious  vein  of  reason  in 
what  he  said;  and  she  saw,  beside,  the 
futility  of  contending  with  one  whoso 
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wUl  was  probably  as  strong  as  her  own, 
and  bacjted  with  power  to  make  it 
effectual.  She  therefore  maintained  a 
moody  silence,  and  Blassemarre,  deem- 
ing it  best  to  suffer  her  ill-humour  to 
expend  itself  harmlessly,  awaited  bet- 
ter moments  in  congeniaJ  taciturnity. 

Having  got  a  relay  of  fresh  horses 
upon  the  way,  they  continued  their 
journey  at  the  same  furious  pace,  and 
at  last  they  entered  Paris.  Passing 
through  stilts  which  hemmed  her  in, 
or  opened  in  long  vistas  like  the  fan- 
tastic scenery  ot  a  dream,  hurrying 
onward,  she  knew  not  whither,  under 
swinging  lamps,  amidst  silence  and  de- 
sertion, the  carriage  at  last  drove  under 
a  narrow  archway  into  a  sort  of  fore- 
court, over  which  a  dark  mass  of  build- 
ing was  looming,  and  through  a  second 
gateway  in  this,  into  an  encbsed  quad- 
rangle>  surrounded  by  the  same  black 
pile  of  buildings. 

Here  the  carriage  stopped,  and  one 
of  the  attendants,  dismountino:,  rang  a 
hall  bell,  whose  deep  sudden  pesd 
through  empty  vastness  gave  a  charac- 
ter of  profound  desolation  to  the  silence 
in  which  it  was  swallowed.  More  than 
once  the  summons  was  repeated,  and 
at  last  a  faint  light  gleamed  upon 
the  windowH,  and  the  door  was  timo- 
rously  unbaxred  and  opened.  A  bard- 
featarad  lus^  in  a  mded  sait  of  an 
obsolete  fashion— the  genhts  loct-^re- 
ceived  the  party.  She  scrutinised  Lu. 
ciUe  with  a  protracted  stare  of  auda- 
cious inquisitiveness,  and  when  she  had 
qnite  satisfied  her  curiosity,  she  led  the 
way  through  several  halb  and  lobbies 
up  the  great  staircase,  along  a  corri- 
dor, through  a  suite  of  rooms,  upon 
another  lobby  up  a  second  staircase, 
into  a  great  dreary  passage,  through 
half  a  dozen  waste  and  desolate  cham. 
bers,  and  so  at  last  into  a  room  which 
had  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  a  log  of  wood  smouldering 
and  smoking  on  the  hearth. 

In  truth  It  was  a  melancholy  place, 
haunted  by  dismal  reverberations  and 
a  death-like  atmosphere — everywhere 
mildewed,  fiided,  and  half  rotten  with 
decay.  It  was  a  place  where  crimes 
might  be  committed,  unrecorded  and 
imsuspected — where  screams  would  lose 
themselves  in  vacancy,  and  desolation 
and  solitude  would  swallow  up  the 
ghastly  evidences  of  outrage.  Here 
was  the  fitting  scenery  for  tales  of  pre- 
ternatural terror  or  fiendish  cnme. 
Lucille  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her  as 


Ae  eatarad  tiss  tiifc  and  awful  laby- 
rinth. Bat  sfte  Mk  Aftt»  be  her  destiny 
what   it  might,    she  had  barBelf  no 


power  to  mend  it.     What 
left  to  her?    Necessity  retained 
amidst  the  menacing  solitudes  of  this 
half-ruined  mansion. 

Blassemare  lefl  her  to  the  care   of 
the  old  crone,  who,  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances,  was  hardly  an  improvement 
Upon  the  unsraciousattendant  slie  bad 
left  at  the  Chateau  des  Abgea.     This 
hag  had  evidently  the  worst  poesiUe 
opinion  of  her  guest,  and  took  no  pains 
to  affect  a  respect  which  she  was  lar 
from  feeling.     She  contented  herself 
With  offering  Lucille  some  supper,  and 
this  declined,  showed  her  the  bed-room 
that  was  prepared  for  her — a  room  of 
the  same  depressing  vastness,  and  of- 
fering, in  its  shabby  and  niggard  furni- 
ture, a  contrast  to  its  majestic  dimen> 
sions. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  wel- 
come.  Lucille  was  exhausted  with  the 
anxieties  and  agitations  of  the  day,  as 
well  as  with  her  late  and  rapid  journey. 
Having  examined  the  room  with  a 
fearful  scrutiny,  she  succeeded  in  bolt> 
in?  one  of  the  doon,  and  placed  the 
only  chair  the  room  contained  against 
the  other :  so  that  she  might,  at  least, 
be  warned  by  the  noise,  in  the  event  of 
any  persons  forcing  an  entrance.  She 
lay  down  without  taking  off  her  clothes, 
and  leaving  the  candle  unextinguished. 

For  a  long  time  the  excitement  of 
her  strange  situation,  and  the  alarms 
that  environed  her,  chased  sleep  away, 
worn  and  exhausted  as  she  was.  After 
a  while,  however,  fatigue  began  to  con- 
fuse her  thoughts  with  interposing  vi- 
sions. The  dreary  chamber  faded  rrom 
her  view;  her  heavy  eyelids  dosed; 
fantastic  scenes  and  images  chased  one 
another  through  her  weaned  brain,  and 
slumber  stole  gradually  upon  her,  over- 
powering  spirit  and  body  with  a  sweet 
torpor. 

I<rom  this  profound  sleep  Lucille 
was  disturbed  by  a  peremptory  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  room,  which  she 
had  bolted.  This  was  accompanied  by 
violent  and  reiterated  attempts  to  force 
it  open.  At  first,  these  sounds  had  min- 
gled  with  her  dreams  ;  but  the  noise  of 
a  struggle,  the  suppressed  tones  of  a 
man's  voice,  speaking  rapidly  and 
fiercely,  followed  by  one  thrilling  ma- 
niacal  scream,  which  hurried  away 
through  the  remote  passa^,  until  it 
either  subsided,  or  was  lost  m  distance. 
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called  ber  up  fn>m  her  slumbers>  trcmb- 
IiDff  with  terror. 

Sleep  was  effectually  dispelled^  and» 
overcome  with  the  horror  of  her  situa- 
tion>  she  wept,  and  prayed,  and  watched 
through  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In 
the  momine  she  heard  the  old  woman 
arranging  the  next  room,  and  soon  the 
Toice  of  Slassemare.    Emboldened  by 


the  daylight,  and  confident  that  Bias- 
semare,  however  insulting  his  designs, 
would  at  all  events  protect  her  from 
actual  violence,  she  opened  the  door, 
and  entered  the  outer  chamber,  looking 
so  pale,  hazard,  and  fear-stricken, 
that  the  roue  himself  felt  a  momentary 
emotion  of  compassion. 


XV.— THE   QBATKD   WINDOW. 


''Monaeur  de  Blassemaie,"  she 
said,  abruptly,  **  I  cannot  remain 
here  I" 

"  And  why  not,  madame  ?" 

''  I  have  passed  a  night  of  terror." 

''  I  should  be  happy  to  protect  ma- 
dame." 

The  significance  of  his  tone  made 
her  eyes  fiash  and  her  cheeks  tingle ; 
but  she  controlled  her  indignation,  and 
said — 

'^  I  last  night  heard  the  sounds  of 
violence  and  agony  at  my  very  door— 
in  this  apartment.  Who  was  the  wo- 
man that  screamed  ?  What  have  they 
done?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  asked  Blasse- 
mare,  with  an  odd  smile. 

"Yes,  monsieur,  who  was  she  ?"  she 
persisted,  her  curiosity  aroused  by  the 
pointed  Question  of  Blassemare. 

••  Well,  madame,  the  person  whom 
you  heard  scream  at  your  door  last 
night  is  Madame  Le  Prun,  wife  of  the 
Fermier-General — the  wealthy  and  be- 
nevolent owner  of  the  Chateau  des 
Anges,  and  your  successful — hner" 

"  Wife — wifi  of  Monsieur  Le  Prun !" 
she  &ltered,  nearly  stupified. 

"  Ay,  madame,  his  wife." 

"  Then^  thank  Grod  he  has  no  control 
over  me.  ^  I  am  free  I — that,  at  least, 
is  a  happiness." 

"  Nay,  madame,  yoa  will  not  find  it 
so  easy  to  satisfy  our  tribunals — ^you 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
proofs.  In  the  meantime,  you  are  de 
facto  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Le  Prun, 
and  he  will  exert,  according  to  law,  the 
ri^ts  and  authority  of  a  husband  over 
you." 

"  Monsieur  de  Blassemare,  for  God's 
sake,  help  me — ^help  me  in  this  frightful 
extremity  1" 

"  Madame,  the  fact  is,  I  must  be 
plain  with  you.  If  I  mix  myself  fur- 
ther in  this  firightful  affair,  as  you  justly 
term  it,  I  must  lay  my  account  wita 
•erions  perils.    Men  do  not  run  their 


heads  into  mischief  for  nothing ;  and, 
therefore,  if  I  act  as  your  champion,  I 
must  be  accepted  as  your  lover  dso." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  de  Blassemare,  you 
cannot  be  serious ! — ^you  will  not  be  so 
inhuman  as  to  desert  me !" 

"  By  my  faith,  madame,  the  age  of 
knight-errantry  is  over — nothing  for 
nothing  b  the  ruling  princijJe  of  our 
own  prosaic  day.  To  be  plain  with 
you,  I  can't  afford  to  quarrel  with  Le 
rrun  for  nothing ;  and,  if  you  persist 
in  refusing  my  services,  I  must  only 
make  it  up  with  him  as  best  I  can ;  and 
of  course  you  return  to  the  Chateau  des 


*'  I  can't  believe,  you.  Monsieur  de 
Blassemare ;  I  won't  believe  you.  Tou 
are  a  gentleman — ^kind,  honourable, 
humane." 

<*Gad! — so  I  am,  madame;  but  I 
am  no  professed  redresser  of  wrongs* 
I  never  mterpose  between  husband  and 
wife— or  those  who  pass  for  such — 
without  a  sufficient  motive.  Now; 
Monsieur  Le  Prun  believes  I  have  gone 
down  to  his  estate  at  Lyons,  but  he  will 
have  intelligence  of  your  flight  to-day, 
and  he  wiU  learn,  in  a  few  days  more, 
that  I  have  also  disappeared.  The  fact 
is,  my  complicity  can't  remain  a  secret 
long.  You  see,  madame,  I  must  take 
my  course  promptly.  It  altogether 
rests  with  you  to  decide  what  it  slull  be. 
But  you  are  fatigued  and  excited: 
don't  pronounce  in  too  much  haste: 
Consider  your  position,  and  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  present  myself 
again  in  the  course  of  the  afi&moon." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him, 
or,  indeed,  to  reply.  Her  thoughts 
were  too  distracted. 

Lucille,  alone  once  more,  became  a 
prey  to  the  terror  of  another  visit  fV^om 
the  so-called  Madam  Le  Prun,  whose 
ill-omened  approaches  had  inspired  her 
with  so  much  terror  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding. 

The  chambers  looked,  if  possible, 
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tnoro  decayed  and  dilapidated  by  day- 
light than  they  had  upon  the  preceding 
night.  She  went  to  the  windows^  bnt 
they  afforded  no  more  cheering  pros- 
pect—looking out  upon  a  dark  court- 
yardy  round  which  toe  vast  hotel  rose 
in  sombre  altitude— dreary,  inauspi- 
cioas,  and  colossal.  The  court  was 
utterly  deserted,  and  the  gate  leadinz 
from  it  into  the  fore- court  was  closed 
and  barred.  The  Bastile  itself  would 
have  been  cheerful  compared  with  this 
Tast  and  fearful  castle  of  solitude,  or, 
aa  it  might  be,  worse.  The  sense  of 
absolute  defencelessness  added  poignan. 
cy  to  her  fears  of  a  renewed  visit  from 
some  ill-disposed  denizen  of  the  man. 
aion ;  and  her  fears  at  last  became  so 
strong,  that  she  ventured  to  leave  the 
rooms  where  she  had  been  established, 
intending  to  retreat  to  8omej)art  of 
the  house  where  her  presence  might  at 
all  events  be  less  certainly  expected 
^an  where  she  was.  Accordingly  she 
was  soon  wending  among  all  the  intri« 
cacies  and  solemn  gran&ur  of  a  huge 
and  half- ruinous  hotel.  Descending, 
at  last,  a  turret  stair,  she  came  to  a 
small  stone  chamber,  in  which  was  a 
little  grated  window.  Standing  upon 
a  blooc  of  stone,  she  looked  through 
tJie  strong  bars  of  this  little  aperture, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  but  some  six 
or  seven  feet  above  the  pav^  of  a  dark 
iuid  narrow  lane.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  to  escape  from  the  prison 
in  which  she  found  herself,  but  the 
close,  thick  bars  rendered  all  chance  of 
making  thatu  passage  of  escape  wholly 
desperate. 

As  she  looked  wistfully  through,  a 
little  ragged  urchin  came  whistling 
carelessly  alonj^  the  lane,  kicking  a 
turnip  before  faim. 

She  called  the  gamin:  he  was  a 
shrewd  monkey^a(»d  fellow,  with  an 
insolent  crafly  eye. 

*'  My  good  boy,  here  is  alouis-d'or, 
as  earnest  of  twenty  more  which  I  will 

S>e  ^ou,  if  yon  brin?  ikis  safely  to 
onsieur  le  Marquis  de  Secqville,  at 
the  Hotel  De  Secqville,  ^  llue  St. 
Etienne,  and  conduct  nim  hither." 

'•  Hey,  mademoiselle  1  it  is  a  bargain. 
But  how  shall  I  know  you  again  ?— 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

*'  I  am  Madame  Le  Prun ;  but  the 
Marquis  will  tell  you  where  I  am  to  be 
found.     See,  here  is  the  note  1" 

She  had  written  a  few  lines  upon  a 
leaf  of  her  tablet.  She  tore  it  ofl',  di. 
rected  it,  and  then  threw  it  out  to  the 


boy,  together  with  the  pronifsed  coiii. 
Ho  ran  away,  chuckling  and  siDgine, 
upon  his  em^,  believing  his  fortuno 
made,  and  in  an  insUnt  was  out  of 
sight. 

Let  US  see  how  he  fared. 

As  the  demon  of  contrariety  woald 
have  it.  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  almost  in- 
sane with  rage  and  spite,  had,  not  five 
minutes  before,  dismounted  at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Secqville,  to  oonsult  the  Marqnia 
respecting  the  flight  of  MadameLePnm. 
Ho  had  ccrtaimy  chosen  his  advisers 
welL  The  Biarouis,  as  it  happened, 
was  out,  and  Le^nm,who^  otcoursey 
had  access  under  all  circumstances  to 
the  intenbr  of  the  hotel,  established 
hin)self  in  the  private  apartment  of  De 
Secqville,  awaiting  his  return. 

While  there,  the  servant  brought  in 
the  penoil-note  on  which  so  muoi  de- 
pended. 

**  It  must  be  intended  for  monsieur,'* 
said  the  man,  presenting  it  upon  his 
salver,  ''for  tne  messenger  says  it 
comes  from  Madame  Le  Prun." 

<'Heyl  — hal— let  us  see!  Ten 
thousand  devils*  what  is  this  I" 

He  read — 

"  Relying  upon  your  professions  of 
devotion,  I  implore  of  you  to  deliver 
me  from  a  prison  as  terrifying  as  that 
of  which  my  husband  was  the  gaoler. 
The  messenger,  a  little  boy  wbom  for- 
tune has  sent  to  jne,  ynSi  conduct  yon 
to  this  spot.  I  know  not  the  name  of 
the  street,  nor  of  tihe  hotel.  In  the 
name  of  heaven  lose  not  a  moment  I 

"LucruB." 

Monsieur  Le  Pnm  descended  the 
stairs,  and  was  in  the  street  in  a  se^ 
oond. 

''Well,  gar^on,  here  I  am — I've 
got  the  note-*eonduct  me  to  the 
place." 

"  Ha,  ha  1  then  you  are — the  Mar- 
quis." 

"To  be  sure  I  am.  Here,  boy^ 
take  this,  and  lead  on." 

He  jgave  him  a  pieoe  of  money,  and^ 
following  his  little  guide,  Le  Prun  in 
less  than'  half  an  hour  reached  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  started. 

"Bon  jour,  madame.  I  hope  you 
have  recovered  the  fiuigne  of  your 
night's  journey.  You  see  I  lose  no 
time  in  hastening  to  bid  you  welomne." 

So  cried  Monsieur  Le  Prun,  with  a 
sardonic  grin  upon  his  pale  face,  as 
he  bowed  to  the  horror-stricken  girl, 
who  sttU  occupied  the  little  window^ 
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\fhere  she  expected  so  dilTerent  an 
imaze. 

•  Sne  fled  from  this  spectre  as  if  she 
had  seen  the  Evil  One  incarnate.  Fly- 
ing wildly  through  the  passages  and 
chambers  of  the  deserted  house^  she 
found  herself  on  a  sudden  in  an  apart- 
ment furnished  like  an  office,  with 
shelves,  desks,  &c.,  and  here  Blasse- 
mare  was  sitting  amon^  a  pile  of 
papers.  He  started  on  sccmg  her,  and 
she  exclaimed — 

"Monsieur  Le  Prun  has  seen  me — 
he  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 


"  Here  I — where  is  he  ?'* 

"He  saw  me  in  the  window,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  funous  irony  from 
the  street.  For  God's  sake,  hide  me. 
I  feel  diat  he  will  kill  me." 

*'  Hum! — so.  Gad,  he  toiU  be  here 
in  a  moment.  I  must  meet  him  boldly 
— I  have  nothing  for  it  but  impudence. 
A  few  fibs,  and,  if  the  worst  should 
come,  my  sword.  But  don't  be  fright- 
ened, madame,  he  shan't  hurt  you.** 

Blassemare  proceeded  to  the  court, 
awaiting  the  advent  of  hb  incensed 
patron. 


XTI. — ^THE  WOMAH  IN  FLANNBL. 


We  must  now,  with  the  reader's ' 
leave,  follow  Gabriel  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  fully  three  hours  later  than 
the  fugitive  cortege.  He  wandered 
for  more  than  an  hour  amon^  the 
streets,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  coach  with  the  blue 

Sanels,  and  the  golden  cupids  and 
ragons  so  curiously  interlaced;  but 
we  need  not  say  how  vainly. 

Worn  out  with  fatigue,  hungry  and 
cold — for  the  nights  were  now  very 
chill — and  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket, 
poor  Gabriel,  having  wandered  for 
some  hours  among  the  streets  of  this 
^eat  city,  now  emptied  of  all  but  its 
crime'  and  destitution,  at  last  found 
shelter  for  the  night  in  an  empty  cask, 
which  had  served  probably  as  a  dog- 
kennel,  in  an  open  workyard  into 
which  he  strayed.  In  this  he  made 
his  bed  with  a  few  armfuls  of  shavings, 
^nd,  spite  of  the  cold,  slept  soundly 
till  morning. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  a 
poor  woman,  who  ^ve  him  a  piece  of 
black  bread,  he  might  have  starved. 
Reireshcd,  however,  with  this  dainty, 
he  prosecuted  his  rambles.  Among 
other  wonderful  sights,  he  saw  the 
splendid  equipages  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  drawn  up  in  the  street  before 
the  mansion  of  the  minister,  who  was 
holding  a  levee.  Fortune  seemed  to 
have  directed  his  steps  thither,  for  he 
saw  a  familiar  face  among  the  splendid 
throng  who  glided  in  and  out  at  the 
great  man's  portals.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  Marquis  de  Secqville, 
who  was  passing  to  his  carriage. 

"  Oh,  pray.  Monsieur  Dubois^  mon- 
aeur,  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

So  cried  poor  Gabriel  in  his  eager- 
ness, fordnff  himself  to  the  front  rank 
of  die  crowd. 

VOL.  XXXVI. — NO.   CCXVI. 


**  No,  my  good  friend,  no,"  answer- 
ed the  marquis,  hesitating  and  sur- 
prised ;  "  I  do  not  recollect  you." 

"Don't  you  recollect  the  park  of 
Charrebourg,  monsieur,  and  the  boy 
who  sometimes  carried  your  game, 
Gabriel,  who  was  so  frequently  your 
attendant?" 

•*  Hey  I  by  my  faith  so  it  is."' 

'*Wdl,  but  monsieur,  I  want  to 
consult  you  about  a  lady  who,  I  fear, 
is  in  distress." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear,"  continued  the 
marquis,  feeling  in  his  pocket  fur  his 
purse,  and  smiling. 

'*It  is  Mademoiselle  Lucille — that 
is,  I  mean,  Madame  Le  Prun.  You 
have  heard  of  her,  perhaps?" 

The  marquis  could  not  restrain  a 
start  at  the  name ;  but  affecting  haste, 
he  desired  one  of  his  servants  to  give 
the  boy  a  cloak,  and  directing  him  to 
roll  himself  up  in  it,  and  jump  into 
the  carriage,  he  followed  him  thither, 
amidst  the  wonder  and  jibes  of  the 
crowd,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
at  the  Hotel  de  Secqville. 

The  marquis,  having  learned  all 
that  Gabriel  had  to  disclose,  was 
utterly  at  fault  as  to  what  steps  it  was 
prudent  for  him  to  take.  It  was  just 
possible  that  the  removal  of  the  lady 
firom  the  Chateau  des  Anges  Qiight  be 
a  measure  of  Monsieur  Ler run's.  Tlds 
seemed  to  him  more  than  probable,  and 
the  hypothesis  prevented  his  having  re- 
course to  the  minister  of  police.  He, 
however,  lost  not  a  moment  in  adopt- 
ing such  measures  as  the  resources  of 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  command. 
In  the  course  of  the  aflernoon  he  had 
nearly  a  score  of  paid  agents,  excel- 
lently qualified  for  the  task,  pushing 
their  sagacious  inquiries  in  every 
quarter. 
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He  bad  promised  to  sup  with  some 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  in  the 
quartier  de  St.  Thomas  du  LouTre, 
and  he  had  there  appointed  his  emis- 
saries  to  meet  him^  having  also  directed 
Gabriel,  whom  he  retained  in  his  ser- 
vice,  to  call  for  him  there,  with  a 
flamhe-an,  nt  twelve  o'clock. 

Gabriel  was  destined  to  another  ad- 
venture in  executing  these  directions, 
simple  as  they  were. 

As  he  was  on  his  way,  he  was  sad- 
denly  set  upon,  in  a  deserted  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel*  by 
four  robbers.  He  brandished  his  flam* 
beau,  and  shouted  for  help;  but  he 
was  instantly  disarmed,  and  a  sword 
at  his  throat  reduced  him  to  silence. 
Disappointed  of  money,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  him  with  a  running 
accompaniment  of  threats  and  curses, 
and  in  a  trice  had  lefl  poor  Gabriel 
standing  in  his  shirt,  while  they  made 
good  their  retreat. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and,  what  made 
it  worse  still,  rather  windy ;  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  hesitation,  he  began 
to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  Hotel 
de  Secqville  at  tne  top  of  his  speed. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however, 
this  course  led  him  unconsciously  upon 
the  track  of  the  four  brethren  of  the 
road,  who,  convinced  that  he  was 
dogoring  them,  turned  about,  and,  with 
awful  menaces  and  drawn  swords,  re- 
commenced the  pursuit  with  the  most 
murderous  designs. 

Of  course  Gabriel  had  nothing  for 
it  but  his  fleetness  of  limb.  He  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  toward  the  Quai 
des  Augustins.  At  that  moment  a 
coach  was  passing  at  a  furious  speed, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  but  his  safety, 
he  jumped  nimbly  up  Miind. 

He  had  distancea  the  thieves,  and 
the  sound  of  pursuit  was  no  loneer 
heard.  The  wind  ofien  whirled  his 
shirt,  his  only  covering,  over  his  head, 
and  he  oould  not  control  its  vagaries, 
for  both  his  hands  were  engaged  in 
retaining  his  position ;  and,  indeed, 
so  numbing  was  the  cold,  hardly 
sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Could  any- 
thing  more  undignified  or  uncomfort- 
able be  imagined  ? 

His  teeth  were  chattering,  his  hands 
numb,  his  shirt  sporting  cruelly  in  the 
bh&st,  yet,  spite  of  his  misery,  he  did 
not  fhtl  to  observe,  in  the  dull  moon, 
light,  that  the  carriage  was  blue,  and 
decorated  with  sildcd  dragons  and 
cupids  in  relief.     It  was,  in  short,  he 


could  have  no  iloubt,  the  rerr  nr- 
riage  which  had  cMoreyed  away  L^ 
cille.  Forsetting^  his  nakwfarws,  lai 
even  his  cdd,  in  the  agtowMHaeut  ^ 
this  discovery,  he  awaited,  whk  tftr 
intensest  interest,  the  eondiiflCB  ^y 
adventure  which  promised  to  farr.-.-'a 
him  with  a  doe  to  the  present  hafch^ 
tion  of  the  concealed  ladr. 

The  carriage  continued  to  onine  n  i 
furious  rate,  and  haTio^  pawgd  tfe* 
College  des  Qnatre  XatioBt,  it  txy>t 
the  line  of  the  Pont  Boa^  (ncm  wr- 
fectly  deserted),  in  the  middle  of  wfe  ^ 
it  came  to  a  f nU  stop. 

Two    gentlemen    defloended;  ihrr 
looked  up  and  down  the  bridge  to  a»- 
certain  tnat  all  was   qoict.     One  '< 
them  came  so  dose  thuU  the  plaint 
fringe  of  his  codced  hat  almoat  txmcb'^i 
Gabriel,  who  was  cowering  as  dosr  t* 
possible  to  escape  notice.      Hb  f-z-r- 
prise  at  their   stopping   at  a  \^^ 
where  there  was  no  house  or  dw-.  J- 
ing  of  any  sort   was    soon    chaa^  : 
to  hoiTor,  when  be   saw  thew  ^£- 
tlemen  carry  a  corpse  oat  oi  the  car- 
riage, which,  by  its  long  hair,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  that  of  a  female,   aai 
Sroject  it  over  the  battlementa  of  t^' 
ridge  into  the  river. 

They  then  re-entered  the  carria^t 
which  again  turning  toward  the  Loorrr, 
retraced  its  way.  Was  that  pala  cor«. 
with  its  long  tresses,  the  nnDdrrevl 
body  of  the  fair  and  beloved  Lw^ ' 
Were  her  assassins  uDCooscioQsly  har- 
rying through  the  dark  in  company  viu 
him  ?   Torture,  deapair,  vengeaaoe  • 

At  the  same  mad  pace  this  carriar* 
drove  through  deserted  stieece*  searcr 
encountering  a  human  being— jQalcl 
still  dinging  to  his  positton,  and  cx-^ 
dttng  many  a  stranse  formiae*  as,  haif 
seen,  he  was  idiirica  beside  soch  itny 
passengers  as  were  still  abroad. 

At  length  it  tamed  abmptly— thoa- 
dered  through  a  narrow  archway  into 
a  fore-court,  and  thenthrtmgh  a  secon<i« 
into  the  dark  quadrangle  of  the  hal/- 
ruinous  and  vast  hotel,  to  which  «« 
conducted  Ludlle. 

Gabrid  jumped  nimbly  to  the 
ground,  and,  unperoeived,  glided  inti 
Uie  shadow  of  the  archway,  iatrDdir^ 
to  escape  through  the  OQter  gate,  i»l 
spread  the  alann  of  nimK-r.  Tbs 
door  was,  however,  already  fectm< 
and  hearing  steps,  he  glided  akc^ 
under  the  shadow  until  he  leachrd 
the  open  door  of  a  stable,  and  rlimK 
ing  to  the  loA,  found  some  hav  that. 
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in  which,  nearly  dead  with  cold,  he 
buried  himself. 

Let  us  now  follow  Monsieur  le  Pmn, 
whom  we  left  in  a  hi^h  state  of  malig- 
nant frenzy,  approaching  the  entrance 
of  the  desolate  building. 

'*  Hal — Blassemare,*'  he  said,  with 
a  livid  smile,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  obvious,  in  repljr  to  that  gentle- 
man's fearless  salutation,  "  you  have 
made  sood  speed  from  the  south.  How 
goes  all  at  Lyons  ?  Gome,  come,  the 
particulars  ?'* 

*'  I  have  not  been  there  at  all ;  I 
altered  my  plans ;  not  without  just 
reason.  I  have  removed  Madame  Le 
Prun  here ;  the  fact  is,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  a  design  to  escape.  It  was 
nearly  ripe  ;  the  eclat  of  such  a  thing 
would  have  been  scandalous.  I  disor. 
ganised   the   whole  affair,   and  have 

f  laced  her  here  under  your  own  roof ; 
had  to  use  stratagem  for  the  purpose, 
but  I  succeeded ;  she  is  still  safe — the 
plot  has  failed." 

"  More  than  one  plot,  perhaps,  ha3 
failed,  sir,"  said  Le  Prun,  with  a  look 
of  lowerinz  scrutiny;  "I  have  exploded 
one  myself.  Let  me  see  Madame  Le 
Prun." 

Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?" 
Certainly  ^conduct  me  to  her  at 
once." 

Blassemare,  with  a  malidoos  smile 
and  shrug,  exclaimed— 

**  Well,  monsieur,  you  shall  be 
obeyed  ;  let  us  proceed  to  Madame  Le 
Prun,  by  all  means." 

He  led  the  way:  they  ascended  a 
staircase,  Le  Prun  growmg  gloomier 
and  gloomier  at  every  step. 

Smothering  his  malicious  laughter, 
Blassemare  glided  past  him,  and  open- 
ing a  door  exclaimed— 

'^  Madame,  a  gentleman  desires  the 
honour  of  an  interview ;  Monsieur  Le 
Prun  attends  you." 

Le  Prun  entered ;  a  step  was  heard 
in  a  recess  opening  from  the  room,  and 


a  form  entered,  before  which  he  re- 
coiled as  from  a  malignant  spectre. 

*'  Is  it  this  one  or  Wie  other  ?"  asked 
Blassemare,  with  much  simplicity. 

Le  Prun  did  not  hear  him ;  he  was 
astounded  and  overpowered  in  the  pre* 
senoe  of  the  phantom-like  form  that 
stood  in  its  strange  draperies  of  flan- 
nel at  the  other  end  of  the  chamber, 
eyeing  him  askance  with  a  look  of  mora 
than  mortal  hate. 

*'  It  is  not  fair  to  disturb  such  a 
meeting  ;  the  domestic  affections, 
eh  ?  had  best  be  indulged  in  private." 

So  saying,  Blassemare  abruptly  with* 
drew,  and  shut  the  door  sharply  upon 
the  pair. 

Roused  by  the  sound,  Le  Prun  at- 
tempted to  follow  him,  but  his  agita- 
tion prevented  his  being  able  to  open 
the  door,  and  he  cursed  Blassemare 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  bolted  it. 

**  So,  face  to  face  at  last,"  she  said ; 
**  for  years  you  have  escaped  me  ;  for 
years  your  agents  have  persecuted  and 
imprisoned  me.  I  heard  of  jour 
courtship — aye,  and  your  marriage, 
and  rejoiced  at  it,  for  I  knew  it  could 
bring  you  nothing  but  grief;  ac- 
cursed monster,  murderer  of  my  sis* 
ter,  attempted  murderer  of  myself,  se- 
ducer and  betrayer  of  the  girl  you  call 
your  wife." 

''  I  say,  she  is  my  wife,"  stammered 
Le  Prun,  recovering  his  voice. 

''  No,  miscreant !  that  she  cannot 
be ;  well  you  know  that  /am  your  wife. " 

'*  It  is  a  lie ;  I  have  that  under  your 
own  hand ;  it  is  a  lie,  a  lie." 
^  "  And  do  you  fancy  that,  because  in- 
timidated by  a  murderer,  I  signed  the 
paper  you  speak  of,  the  document  has 
lost  its  force,  and  I  ceased  to  be  your 
wife  ?  No,  no ;  adulterer  and  poisoner 
that  you  are,  I  retain  the  right  to  blast 
you ;  you  shall  yet  taste  retribution  ; 
you  sludl  perish  by  a  bloody  end." 
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Blassemare  read  in  Le  Prun*8  coun- 
tenance that  there  was  an  end  of  their 
connexion.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  resource,  and  whatever  the  loss  in- 
volved in  the  severance,  he  was  not 
dismayed.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
quarrel  with  eclatf  and  sitting  himself 
down  upon  tiie  window-sill,  laughed 
with   a   sardonic   glee   at   the   ren- 


contre he  had  just  brought  about.  In 
a  little  while,  however,  he  began  to 
wonder  at  its  length,  and  fuler  a 
while  he  was  startled  by  Le  Prun*8 
voice  calling  him  by  name,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  furious  knocking  at 
the  door. 

**  Hey  I — ^why  don't  you  come  here 
if  you  want  me  ?"  cried  Blassemare. 
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**  I  can't— vou  know,  I  can't — you 
have  locked  tne  door/' 

"  Tve  not — try  it,"  replied  Blasse- 
mare,  coolly. 

In  a  moment  more  Le  Prun  en- 
tered, trembling  like  a  man  in  an 
ague,  his  face  livid  and  covered  with 
a  cold  sweat. 

''  That,  that  accursed  fiend,  she 
has — the  murderess — she  attempted  my 
life — upon  my  soul  she  did." 

There  was  some  blood  upon  his 
band,  and  more  upon  his  lace  cravat. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Blasse- 
mare.  growing  very  pale.  'MVhy, 
why,  you  have  not,  great  God,  you 
have  not  hurt  the  wretched  woman," 
and  he  grasped  him  by  the  collar  with 
a  hand  that  trembled  with  mingled 
fury  and  horror. 

*•  It  was  shci  I  tell  you — ^let  me  go- 
it  was  she — she  that  tried — by she 


had  a  knife  at  my  throat— I  could  not 
help  it—I'm  ruined — help  me,  Blasse- 
mare— for  God's  sake,  help  me— 
what — ^what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

Blassemare  gave  him  a  look  of  con- 
temptuous  fury,  turned  from  him, 
and  entered  the  chamber. 

Le  Prun  stood  like  one  stupified, 
stammering  excuses  and  oaths,  and 
trembling  as  if  it  were  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Blassemare  re-entered,  paler  than 
before,  and  said — 

**  You  cowardly,  barbarous  miscre- 
ant, you  will  answer  for  it  here  and 
hereafter." 

"Blassemare,  my  friend — my  dear 
friend — in  the  name  of  God,  don't  de- 
nounce me.  You  would  not ;  no,  you 
could  not.  I  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  you.  For  the  love  of  God  help 
me,  Blassemare — save  me.  You  shall 
have  half  my  fortune ;  I'll  stick  at  no 

terms.     1*11  make  you,  by the 

richest  man  in  Paris.  You  shall  have 
what  you  like— every  thing,  anything^ 
only  help  me  in  this  accursed  extremi  ty . " 

For  a  long  time  Blassemare  met  his 
abject  and  agonized  entreaties  with 
a  stoical  scorn ;  at  last,  however,  he 
relented. 

The  body  was  removed  that  night : 
and  it  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  old 
French  trials,  how  wonderfully  Provi- 
dence supplied,  by  a  chain  of  apparent 
accidents,  an  important  witness  in  our 
friend  Gabriel. 

We  left  him  buried  in  the  hay  of  the 
stable-loft.  We  must  pursue  his  ad« 
venture  to  its  conclusion. 


As  soon  as  he  had  a  little  recovered 
the  heat  which  was  nearly  extinguished, 
he  got  up,  and  finding  an  old  piece  of 
drugset,  he  wrapped  it  about  him  in 
the  fashion  of  a  cloak;  and  having 
looked  in  vain  for  any  window  opening 
upon  the  street,  he  climbed,  by  the  aid 
of  the  joists,  to  an  aperture  in  the  half- 
rotten  roof,  and  passing  through  it^ 
crept  like  a  cat  alon^,  until  he  reached 
the  spout,  down  which,  at  the  risk  of 
his  neck,  he  climbed.  He  was  now 
safe  in  the  public  street.  Picking  up 
a  sharp  stone,  he  scratched  some 
marks,  such  as  he  could  easily  recog- 
nise again,  upon  the  ^teway.  He 
then  knocked  at  a  barber  s  shop,  nearly 
opposite,  where  he  saw  a  light,  and 
asked  the  name  of  the  street,  and  his 
route  to  the  Hotel  de  Secqville. 

The  marquis  had  arrived  before 
him ;  and  his  amazement  at  the  strange 
attire  of  his  retainer  was  changed  to 
horror,  when  he  learned  the  particu- 
lars of  his  adventure. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  De  Secq- 
ville in  applying  to  the  police,  and  wiUi 
an  officer  and  a  party  of  archers,  he 
nroceeded  at  once  to  the  Hotel  St« 
Maurice.— for  such  was  the  name  of 
the  nearly  ruinous  building  we  have 
described.  There  they  arrested  Mon- 
sieur  Le  Prun,  who  was  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  gate  as  they  arrived ; 
as  also  Blassemare,  whom  they  sur- 
prised in  his  room.  Ko  definite  sua- 
Eicion,  beyond  the  conjectures  of 
^e  Secqville,  had  as  yet  attached  to 
either  of  these  gentlemen;  but  some 
expressions  which  escaped  Le  Prun, 
upon  his  arrest,  were  of  a  character  to 
excite  the  profoundest  suspicions  of 
his  ^iiilt. 

Blassemare  instantly  tendered  his 
evidence,  and  in  the  course  of  it  waa 
forced  to  make  disclosures  very  little 
creditable  to  himself.  The  old  woman, 
Gucrtrude  Peltier,  who  resided  in 
the  house,  and  had  attended  upon 
Lucille,  was  also  examined,  and  a 
servant  named  St.  Jean,  a  sort  of 
groom,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in 
Le  Prun's  service,  also  deposed  to 
some  important  facts.  This  evidence, 
collected  and  reduced  to  a  narrative 
form,  was  to  the  following  eflfect : — 

It  seemed  that,  about  twenty- four 
years  before,  Le  Prun  had  privately 

married  an  actress  of  the  Theatre , 

named  Emilie  Guadin.  They  had  lived 
together — not  very  happily — by  reason, 
as  was  supposed,  of  her  violent  temper. 
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Her  sister,  Marie  Guadin,  resided  with 
them.  •  After  about  four  years  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  Monsieur  Le  Prun 
was  about  to  be  married  to  the  widow 
of  an  immensely  rich  merchant  of  Bour- 
deaux.  The  strict  privacy  and  isola- 
tion in  which  his  wife  and  her  sister 
were  compelled  by  him  to  live,  pre- 
vented^the  rumour  from  reaching  them, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  existing 
marriage  had  been  kept  so  strict  a  se- 
cret, that  it  was  not  suspected  by  any 
but  the  immediate  parties  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

Monsieur  Le  Prun,  about  this  time, 
visited  the  country-seat  where  he  had 
placed  his  wife  and  sister-in-law.  He 
affected  an  unusual  kindness  towards 
the  former ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  a 
week,  when  she  became  ilL  A  physi- 
cian was  called  in,  and  appearea  per- 
plexed by  the  nature  of  her  disease, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  treatment, 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
As  matters  were  in  this  state,  one  night 
Le  Prun  entered  his  wife's  bed-room ; 
her  sister  Marie  was  sitting  at  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  bed,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  curtains,  which,  as  well  as  the  un- 
usual hour,  prevented  Le  Prun's  sus- 
pecting her  presence.  He  looked 
stealthily  round  the  room.  His  wife 
was  sleeping,  and  with  her  face  away 
from  him,  and  a  draught  ordered  by 
the  physician  was  upon  the  table, 
waiting  her  awaking. 

From  a  small  vitJ  he  dropped  some 
fluid  into  this,  and  was  about  to  replace 
it,  when  Marie,  nerved  with  terror, 
glided  swiftlj  to  his  side,  snatched  the 
vial  from  his  hand,  and  cried,  in  a 
thrilling  voice — 

''Emilie,  awake!  he  is  poisoning 
you !" 

The  sleeping  girl  started  up,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  vial,  which  in 
her  horror  Marie  had  flung  from  her 
hand,  fell  beside  her,  on  the  pillow. 
Le  Prun  was  first  confounded  and 
speechless — then  furious.  He  broke 
the  glass  that  contained  the  medicine, 
and  pursuing  the  girl  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  wreaking  his  fury  upon  her.  He 
restrained  himself,  however,  and  hav- 
ing demanded  the  vial  repeatedly  in 
vain,  went  to  his  own  room.  The 
next  day  the  physician  did  not  attend, 
and  in  ihe  dead  of  night  the  house  was 
entered  by  thieves,  some  valuables 
were  stolen,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie 


Guadin  was  found  murdered  in  her  bed 
in  the  morning. 

The  occurrence  made  a  great  eclat, 
and  suspicions,  from  the  taint  of  which 
he  had  never  quite  recovered,  be^an  to 
environ  Monsieur  Le  Prun.  His  un- 
happy wife  was  now  put  under  the 
severest  restraint — from  which,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  the  partial  eflects  of 
the  poison,  she  became  subject  to  tem- 
porary fits  of  insanity.  By  sheer  ter- 
ror, Le  Prun  extorted  nrom  her  a 
written  declaration,  to  the  eflect  that 
she  lived  with  him  merely  as  his  mis- 
tress, and  that  no  marriage  ceremony, 
or  any  contract  of  marriage,  had  ever 
been  performed  between  them .  It  was 
about  three  months  after  these  teniblo 
occurrences  that  she  gave  birth  to  a 
male  child.  This  child,  it  appeared, 
was  removed  after  a  few  weeks  from 
its  mother,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  a 

Eoor  ^woman  in  the  village  of  Charrc- 
ourg,  where,  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
briel, he,  as  we  know,  lived  unrecog- 
nised, and  himself  unsuspecting  his 
origin. 

His  mother  had  been  a  heart- 
less, as  she  was  a  vicious  and  a  mise- 
rable woman.  Listead  of  the  yearn- 
ings of  maternal  love,  she  regarded  her 
innocent  child  merely  as  the  oflsprin^ 
of  that  monster,  whom  she  execrated 
and  feared  with  a  preternatural  hate. 
If  she  looked  upon  him  with  any  feel- 
ing more  lively  than  that  of  indiffer- 
ence, it  was  with  one  of  positive  malice 
and  antipathy. 

Among  his  other  employments  of  a 
delicate  kind,  Blassemare  had  charge 
of  all  arrangements  affecting  this  per- 
son, of  whom,  for  every  reason,  LePrun 
hated  even  to  hear.  He  paid,  there- 
fore, whatever  was  demanded  on  this 
account,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  her 
name  should  never  be  mentioned.  On 
her  removal,  about  a  year  since,  firom 
the  country-house  where  she  had  been 
for  so  long  a  scarcely-unwilling  pri- 
soner, to  the  vast  and  melancholy  Ho- 
tel St.  Maurice,  which  had  lately  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Le  Prun,  an 
accident  to  the  carriage  obliged  them 
to  airest  their  progress  for  an  hour 
at  the  village  of  Charrebourg.  She 
was  brought  into  the  park  meanwhile, 
and  there  met  with  Gabriel,  and  sub- 
sequently,  as  the  reader  may  recollect, 
with  Lucille.  Her  she  had  armed 
with  the  hateful  reUc  of  her  husband's 
uncompleted    crime,    conscious    that 
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Its  exhibition  would  soir  between  her 
andLePrun  suspicion,  fear,  and  enmi- 
ty  enouffh  to  embitter  their  lives.  She 
Imd  at  first  intended  declaring  all  the 
truth,  but  feared  the  explosion  of  Le 
Prun's  foxjt  and  doubted,  too,  whether 
the  girl  would  believe  her.  The  rest 
the  reader  knows. 

As  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
Blassemare's  statement,  and  no  actual 
suspicion  attached  to  him»  he  was 
merely  examined  as  a  witness. 

Le  Frun  is,  we  need  scarcely  remind 
the  student  of  old  French  criminal 
cases,  a  celebrated  name  in  the  annals 
of  ^ilt.  Suspicion,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, fell  upon  the  servant  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  and  this  man  hav- 
ing been,  according  to  the  atrocious 
practice  of  the  civd  law,  put  to  the 
torture,  confessed  his  havinz,  at  the 
instigation  of  LePrun,  mur^red  the 
unfortunate  Marie  Guadin,  so  contriv- 
ing as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  house 
had  been  entered  and  plundered  by 
thieves. 

A  full  confession,  after  condemna- 
tion,  was  extorted  by  the  question, 
that  dreadful  ordeal,  from  LePrun,  who 
ultimately  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  as  every  body  knows,  upon 
the  Place  de  Greve. 

That  portion  of  Le  Prun*s  immense 
property  which  was  not  appropriated 
by  the  crown,  went,  of  course,  to  Gu- 
briel,  the  peasant  boy  of  Charrebourg. 
He  purchased  an  estate  near  it,  and  was 
ultimately  ennobled.  His  grandson, 
the  Count  de  St.  M  .,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Austrian  service,  and 
after  the  Restoration,  obtained  a  dis- 


tinguished poffltion  in  the  court   of 

Louis  xvin. 

The  king  remitted  a  larse  pottaoo 
of  the  fine  in  favour  of  Jiuie  and  of 
Lucille.  As,  however,  sooie  grmve 
suspicions  were  entertained  by  toe  ad- 
visers of  his  majesty  both  as  to  LociDe** 
avowed,  and,  as  we  know,  real  igno- 
rance of  the  existence  of  Le  Pmn's 
first  wife  when  she  consented  to 
him,  and  also  as  to  her  sobseqi 
conduct  in  relation  to  De  SeeqTiUe,  tbe 
remission  in  her  favour  was  ooiqpfed 
with  a  condition  that  she  shoold  tdke 
the  veil.  This  was  in  effect  a  command; 
and  Ludlle  entered  a  convent  wttli  o 
cheerful  aojuiescenoe  in  this  conditiao 
which  astonished  all  who  knew  tbe  fiicta 
of  her  stoij. 

Julie,  of  course,  on  learning  tbe  pr»> 
engagement[of  De  Secqville's  ailectioos» 
and  beine  relieved  from  the  infloesftee 
which  had  hitherto  held  her  to  ber  in- 
voluntary engagement,  demanded  ber 
fireedom,  and  De  Secqville,  as  may  be 
supposed,  ofiered  no  vexatioos  resis. 
tanoe  to  her  request. 

Julie,  indeed,  had  never  loved  Um» 
and  consequently  had  little  diiEcQlty 
in  forgiving  Lualle  ber  treason.  In- 
spired  by  we  example  of  ber  oompn- 
nion,  she  proved  the  stnoeritv  of  those 
professions  which  so  few  bad  bdevad 
m,  by  taking  the  veil  on  tbe  same  day 
with  Lucille. 

The  astounding  and  myiterioiis  nd- 
venture  which,  under  these  mdancbofy 
circnmstances,  closed  tbe  baaardons 
romance'  of  Ludlle*s  existence*  voold 
form  in  itself  a  story,  too  kmg,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  told  in  a  single  page. 
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LOBO  40HN  BUSiUX  OH  TBS  PAPAL  PEBTBMtXOKS. 

LomD  JoHir  RvMBix't  letter  on  the  Papel  iiiTuion  of  England  lies  before  us.  We 
have  read  it  with  all  the  attention  to  which  such  a  document  is  entitled,  but,  it 
must  be  oonfessodi  without  being  able  to  share  in  the  feelings  with  which 
the  nation  has  welcomed  it»  or  with  those  in  which,  the  noble  lord  instructs  his  ri^t 
rarerend  correspondent,  it  was  written.  The  spirit  which  has  taken  poesession  of 
minister  and  people  alik^  seems  to  us  eflenrescing  rather  than  stable.  It  is  an 
**  ignorant  impatienoe'*  (if  we  ma^  be  allowed  to  give  a  new  application  to  that 
pemarfcable  expression)  of  Romanism,  rather  than  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
iu  constitution  and  character.  In  such  a  spirit  there  is  more  or  temper  than 
resolve ; — the  promise  of  safety  is  not  contained  in  it. 

The  noble  lord,  prime  minister  of  EngUnd,  proclaims  that  **  his  alarm  is  not 
equal  to  his  indignation."  This  denotes  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  cannot 
svmpathise;  nor  can  we  congratulate  either  the  premier  or  the  country  on 
tae  predominance  of  his  angry  emotions.  If  he  felt  deeply  for  the  nation,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  genius  of  Rome,  we  firmly  beueve  he  would  be  less 
angry  than  alarmed,  and  wo  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  we  shall  continue  to 
have  fear  of  the  noble  lord,  until  we  see  proof  that  he  has  become  apprehensive 
for  his  country* 

Much  has  Men  said  upon  the  encouragement  which  may  have  stimulated  the 
Pope  to  an  aggression  whidi  is  now  so  passionately  inveished  against.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  idly  said,  resoecting^  the  parties  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  such 
encouragement  should  be  char^^ea.  It  is  of  uttlc  moment  how  this  guilt  may  be 
apportiooed^-what  amount  of  it  shall  be  imputed  to  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel;  how  much  to  Uie  ultra-Tractarians;  and  how  much  to  those  who,  for  want 
of  manlier  and  more  consistent  representatives  of  the  name,  are  miscalled  Whigs. 
Wc  hate  idle  recrimination ;  it  is  the  vice  and  the  disgrace  of  conq|uerod  captives 
making  sport  for  their  oppressors.  Evil  as  the  days  are,  England  is  not  fallen  so 
low  as  iku  dishonour.  She  can  yet  hold  her  head  high;  can  assert  her  ri^ts,  and 
vindicate  her  reputation.  She  can  turn  away  from  the  squabbles  of  mortified  par. 
tisans,  and  require  of  those  whom  she  sets  in  authority  to  do  the  momentous  duty 
which  the  crisu  assigns  to  them. 

The  duty  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  chosen  for  himself  is  that  of  bcin^  angry 
at  the  insult  which  has  been  hazarded  against  the  crown  and  disnity  of  hu  Sovc 
reign.  He  would  be  contented  to  leave  large  masses  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  Papal  teaching,  provided,  only,  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
Pope  would  labour  in  their  vocation  wiuiout  makin^i^  a  parade  of  it. 

**  I  not  only,"  writes  the  noble  lord,  and  with  mamfest  satisfaction,  "promoted 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  civil  rij;ht«  ; 
but  I  thought  it  right,  and  even  de$irabiet  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  the  means  of  giving  instruction  to  uie  numerous 
Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  without  such  help  would  have 
been  left  in  Heathen  ignorance.  This,'*  ho  continues,  *'  might  have  beeu  done, 
however,  without  any  such  innovation  as  that  which  we  have  now  seen." 

It  certainly  might ;  and  it  indicates  some  confusion  and  rashness  in  the  Papal 
councils,  or  else  gives  portentous  notice  of  a  great  increase  in  the  Papal  power, 
that  the  noble  lord's  dream  of  security  and  repose  should  have  been  oroKen  in 
upon  so  rudely.  But  we  would  ask,  now  that  the  disturbance  has  been  given, 
and,  we  would  add,  the  menace  uttered,  will  the  noble  lord  persist  in  his  aban- 
dooment  of  millions  of  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  perib  of  being  trained  up  at 
the  mercy  of  that  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  roused  up  into  such  a  flamo 
his  indignant  patriotism  ?  We  will  give  the  premier  and  his  tup^rters  the 
benefit  of  that  plea  which  sophists  of  tne  Church  of  Rome  have  contrived  as  an 
illusory  mitiffatton  of  their  doctrines  of  intolerance.  Let  the  ministers  and  their 
adhfltenta  pwad  **  inrindble  ignorance "  as  their  excuse  for  past  transaresvion 
and  neotect.  Let  them  plead  Uiat  they  believed  the  principles  in  which  Roman 
Cathobc  ecclesiastics  were  pledged  to  train  up  the  people  confided  to  their 
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charge^  were  principles  bearing  the  character,  as  well  as  the  name,  of  relipnr 
That  plea  is  no  longer  available.  Romanism  has  now.  openlj  aTowed  itself. 
The  principles  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  8olemol)r  sworn  to  edoca: 
their  people  are  not  those  which  are  to  be  learned  in  the  written  Word  of  God, 
but  in  the  canons  and  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils.  If  the  noble  locd  boifl 
himself  free  from  the  duty  of  ascertainmg  what  these  principles  are,  igoannr*' 
will  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for  him. 

But  why  do  we  say  <^  no  longer  ?*'  Because,  at  the  Synod  of  Thorles,  ih# 
authorities' in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  solemnly  declared  the  nature  '( 
their  mission,  swearing  that  they  receive,  without  any  doubt,  all  that  has  t^vn 
delivered,  defined,  and  declared  in  the  sacred  canons  and  General  Coimcils ;  tha*. 
without  so  believing,  no  man  can  be  saved ;  and  that,  to  the  ntmost  of  tht-i- 
power,  they  will  inculcate  the  belief  of  this  Catholic  saving  faith  on  all  cnxr 
whom  their  influence  can  be  extended.  Here  is  ample  notice  given  xo  thi 
nation  what  the  Church  of  Rome  purposes  to  do.  If  Her  Majesty's  minot^r^ 
persist  in  remaining  ignorant  of  what  these  purposes  arc«  their  infatoation  b  n  >t 
less  fatal,  or  more  cr(^table,  than  that  of  the  babe,  or  the  brute,  who  doses  it^ 
eyes,  and  thinks  danger  escaped  by  darkness,  or  than  the  embarrassed  merdiant, 
who,  rather  than  look  his  liabilities  in  the  face,  suffers  insolvency  to  come  npoc 
him  unawares. 

Ignorance  can  never  again  be  ur^ed  in  extenuation  of  a  persevcranoe  in  errnr 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  minist<!rs,  which  would  now  be  nnpardonabV* 
delinquency.  We  would  not,  however,  stimulate  them,  had  we  the  power,  mb> 
any  act  that  might  savour  of  precipitation.  We  would  no  more  urge  them  to  act 
blindly  against  Romanism,  than  we  would  excuse  the  voluntary  b1indiie»$  ra 
which  they  toiled  most  basely  as  its  slaves.  Let  them  become  instmcted*  and  Irt 
them  instruct  the  nation.  They  know  the  eno^agcments  by  which  Can&ial  Wtdi«« 
man  and  his  co- partners  have  bound  themselves  to  do  the  Pope's  work.  Tbrr 
know  the  engagements  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  throughout  the  Brui-3 
empire  have  contracted  to  their  own  Church,  and  to  Her  Majesty's  sabjecta.  If 
these  engagements  are  found  to  be  compatible  with  the  allegiance  of  British  soV 
jects,  with  the  duties  of  Christian  men,  the  public  will  rejoice  in  feeling,  w:;i 
the  noble  lord,  that  there  is  less  to  alarm  than  to  irritate  in  the  Papal  agjrresacii. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  appear,  that  there  are  within  the  British  realms  six  tbo^s- 
sand  educated  men  solemnly  pledged  to  infuse  into  the  hearts  of  those  wfaon  thf  5 
can  influence,  intolerance,  perfidy,  and  treason,  the  noble  lord  will  hardly  perw: 
in  thinking  it  desirable  to  betray  even  Irish  immigrants,  by  consigning* them  u-^ 
such  teachers  for  their  religious  instruction. 
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Balzac,  the  Novels  of,  reviewed,  851. 

Barral  and  Bixio,  MM.,  Scientific  Balloon 
Ascent  of,  181 ;  Second  Ascent,  804. 

Barter,  W.  G.  T.,  Poems,  Original  and  Trans- 
lated, reviewed,  570. 

Bibliomania,  665. 

Bladde's  Translation  of  .^achylus,  reviewed, 
672. 

Bradford,  William,  Correspondence  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  his  Ambaasadors 
at  the  Courts  of  England  and  France^  from 
the  Original  Letters  in  the  Imperial  Family 
Archives  at  Vienna,  &c.,  reviewed,  429. 

Brink,  the,  of  the  White  Roclcs,  by  Jonathan 
Freke  Slingsby,  459. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  Political  and  Sodal 
Economy,  its  Practical  Applications,  re- 
viewed, 605. 

Charles  V.,   Correspondence  of,   edited  by 

Bradford,  reviewer),  4*i9. 
Chesney,  Lieut.-Colonel,  the  E.xpeditton  for 

the  Survey  of  the  Rivers  Euphratos  and 
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Tigris,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British 
Government,  in  the  Tears  1885, 1886,  and 
1887,  Vols.  L  and  XL,  reviewed,  879. 

Christmas,  a  Carol  for,  by  Jonathan  Freke 
Slingsby,  708. 

Cock  and  Anchor,  the,  a  Chronicle  of  Old 
Dublin  City,  quoted,  86. 

Dark  Margaret,  by  Jolm  Fisher  Murray,  725. 

Daventry,  Lady  Alice,  or  the  Night  of  Crime, 
286. 

Dead,  the  Memories  of  the,  by  Jonathan  Freke 
Slingsby,  460. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey,  Travels  in  Greece,  review- 
ed, 209. 

De  Vere's  Fides  Laici,  reviewed,  212. 

Druiy,  Anna  Harriet,  Annesley  and  other 
Poems,  reviewed,  224. 

Du  Bonrdieu,  Francis,  Wild  Flowers  from 
Germany,  reviewed,  578. 

Electric  Telegraph,  description  of  the,  7,  127. 
Elfinair,  or  the  Charmed  Bracelet,  857. 
Euphrates  Expedition,  the,  879. 

Fairy  Glee,  628. 

Fall,  the,  of  the  Leaf,  by  Jonathan  Freke 
Slmgsby,  456. 

Fancy,  a,  860. 

French  Novels  and  Novelists,  849. 

Fi4noh  Songs,  with  translations. — ^Malbrook, 
298;  By  the  Light  of  the  Moon,  801; 
Love  and  Time,  802 ;  Bachelor's  Fare, 
808. 

Frianda  of  Tonth,  by  Jonathan  Freke  Slings- 
by, 458. 

Goetha's  Promethena,  a  Dramatic  Fragment, 

521. 
Gongh,  Lord,  our  Portrait  Gallery,  No.  LIX, 

192. 
Grace  Kennedy,  887,  448,  556. 

Hayes,  Catherine,  our  Portrait  Gallery,  No. 

LXI.,  584. 
Heiress,  the,  in  her  Minority,  or  the  Progress 

of  Character,  reviewed,  82. 
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